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PREFACE 


At  the  age  of  nzty-thxee  I  haye  undertaken 
to  collect  and  edite  my  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  latt  conections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow 
upon  them.  They  hare  obtained  a  reputation 
equal  to  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  this  gronnd  for 
hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  hereafter  more  than 
commensurate  with  their  deserts,  that  it  has  been 
gmined  without  oyer  acoonmiodating  myself  to 
the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus  to  collect 
and  revise  them  b  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  that 
part  of  the  Public  by  whom  they  haye  been 
auspiciously  receiyed,  and  to  those  who  will  take 
a  liyely  concern  in  my  good  name  when  I  shall 
have  departed. 

The  arrangement  was  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  the  order  wherein  the  respectiye 
poems  were  written  has  been  obseryed,  so  fitf  as 
was  compatible  with  a  conyenient  classification. 
Such  order  is  useful  to  those  who  read  critically, 
and  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  author's 
mind  in  his  writings;  and  by  afi^ing  dates  to 
the  minor  pieces,  under  whateyer  head  they  are 
disposed,  the  object  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  those  poems  which  were 
composed  after  the  author  had  acquired  his  art,  (so 
far  as  he  has  acquired  it,)  and  afier  his  opinions 
were  matured.  It  was  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  risk  there  must  eyer  be  of  injuring  a 
poem  by  yerbal  alterations  made  long  afler  it  was 
written;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  impossible  to 
recall  the  precise  train  of  thought  in  which  any 
passage  was  conceiyed,  and  the  considerations 
upon  which  not  the  single  yerse  alone,  but  the 
whole  sentence,  or  paragraph,  had  been  con- 
structed: but  with  regard  to  more  important 
changes,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  introducing 
any  discrepance  in  style.  With  juyenile  pieces 
the  case  is  different  From  these  the  faults  of 
diction  haye  been  weeded,  whereyer  it  could  be 
done  without  more  trouble  than  the  composition 
originally  cost,  and  than  the    piece  itKlf  was 


worth.  But  inherent  &nlt8  of  conception  and 
structure  are  incurable ;  and  it  would  haye  been 
mere  waste  of  time  to  recompose  what  it  was  im- 
possible otherwise  to  amend. 

If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  made  public,  there  are  some  among  them 
which,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  press, 
would  haye  been  consigned  to  the  flames;  not  for 
any  disgrace  which  could  be  reflected  nptm  me 
by  the  crude  compositions  of  my  youth,  nor  for 
any  harm  which  they  could  possibly  do  the  reader, 
but  merely  that  they  might  not  cumber  the  col- 
lection. But  ^nesdt  vox  missa  rtverti"  Pirated 
editions  would  hold  out  as  a  recommendation, 
that  they  contained  what  I  had  chosen  to  sup- 
press, and  thus  it  becomes  prudent,  and  therefore 
proper,  that  such  pieces  should  be  retained. 

It  has  eyer  been  a  rule  with  me  when  I  haye 
imitated  a  passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression,  to 
acknowledge  the  specific  obligation.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  it  behoyes  me  to  state  the  more 
general  and  therefore  more  important  obligations 
which  I  am  conscious  of  owing  either  to  my  pred- 
ecessors or  my  contemporaries. 

My  first  attempts  in  yerse  were  much  too  early 
to  be  imitatiye ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
my  way,  when  yery  young,  into  the  right  path. 
I  read  the  «' Jerusalem  Deliyered"  and  the  ««Or. 
lando  Furioso, "  again  and  again,  in  Hoole's  trans- 
lations ;  it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  stories  that  I 
perused  and  re-perused  these  poems  with  eyer- 
new  delight;  and  by  bringing  them  thus  within 
my  reach  in  boyhood,  the  translator  rendered  me 
a  senrice  which,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  in- 
tellectual life,  I  cannot  estimate  too  highly.  I 
owe  him  much  also  for  his  notes,  not  only  for  the 
information  concerning  other  Italian  romances 
which  they  imparted,  but  also  for  introducing  me 
to  Spenser; — how  early,  an  incident  which  I 
well  remember  may  show.  Going  with  a  relation 
into  Bull's  circulating  library  at  Bath,  (an  excel- 
lent one  for  those  days,)  and  asking  whether  they 
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had  the  ^  Faery  Queen,"  the  penon  who  managed 
the  shop  laid,  ^Tes,  they  had  it,  hut  it  was  in 
obsolete  lan^^oage,  and  the  young  gentleman 
would  not  understand  it"  But  I,  who  had 
learned  all  I  then  knew  of  the  history  of  England 
from  Shakespear,  and  who  had  moreover  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  fpu^d  no  difficyilty  in 
Spenser's  English,  and  ^  iv  i^  ^^uty  of  Ims 
versification  a  charm  in  poetry  of  which  I  had 
never  been  fully  sensible  before.  From  that  time 
1  took  Spenser  for  my  master.  I  drank  also  be- 
times of  Chaucer's  well.  The  taste  which  had 
been  #equife4  in  4ha^  ae^ofA  was  ^nSjaofid  by 
Percy's  ''{letiques'"  §nd  Warton's  ''I^t^ry  of 
English  Poetry;"  and  a  little  later  by  Homer 
and  the  Bible.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  corrupted 
afterwards. 

My  school-boy  verses  savored  of  Gray,  Mason, 
and  my  predecessor  Warton ;  and  in  the  best  of 
my  juvenile  pieces  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
writer's  mind  had  been  imbued  by  Akenside.  I 
am  conscious  also  of  having  derived  much  benefit 
at  one  time  from  Cowper,  and  more  from  Bowles ; 
for  which,  and  for  the  delight  which  his  poems 
gave  me  at  an  age  when  we  are  most  susceptible 
of  such  delight,  my  good  friend  at  Bremhill,  to 
whom  I  was  then  and  long  afterwards  personally 
unknown,  will  allow  me  to  make  this  grateful  and 
cordial  acknowledgment. 

My  obligation  to  Dr.  Sajrers  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Every  one  who  has  an  ear  for  metre  and  a 
heart  for  poetry,  must  have  felt  how  perfectly  the 
metre  of  Collins's  ^  Ode  to  Evening  "  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  imagery  and  the  feeling.  None 
of  the  experiments  which  were  made  of  other 
nnrhjmed  stanzas  proved  successful.  They  were 
either  in  strongly-mariced  and  well-known 
measures,  which  unavoidably  led  the  reader  to 
expect  rhjrme,  and  consequently  balked  him 
when  he  looked  for  it ;  or  they  were  in  stanzas 
as  cumbrous  as  they  were  ill  constructed.  Dr. 
Sayers  went  upon  a  different  principle,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  I  read  his  **  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  Northern  Mythology"  when  they  were  first 
published,  and  convinced  myself,  when  1  had 
acquired  some  skill  in  versification,  that  the  kind 
of  verse  in  which  his  choruses  were  composed  was 
not  less  applicable  to  narration  than  to  lyrical 
poetry.  Soon  after  I  had  begun  the  Arabian 
romance,  for  which  this  measure  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle,  "  Gebir  "  fell  into  my  hands ; 
and  my  verse  was  greatly  improved  by  it,  both 
in  vividness  and  strength.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  I  knew  that  Walter  Landor  was  the  author, 
and  more  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  person  to  whom  I  felt  myself  thus  beholden. 
The  days  which  I  have  passed  with  him  in  the 
Yale  of  Ewias,  at  Como,  and  lastly  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Bristol,  are  some  of  those  which  have 
left  with  me  **a  joy  for  memory.^' 

1  have  thus  acknowledged  all  the  specific  obli- 
l^ons  to  my  elders  or  contemporaries  in  the  art, 
of  which  1  am  distinctly  conscious.  The  advan- 
tages arising  fhmi  intimate  intercourse  with  those 
who  were  engaged  in  ait^il^  pursuits  cannot  be  in 
hjfe  maoncir  specified,  be<Bauap  in  their  nature  they 
are  imperceptible ;  but  of  such  advantages  no  man 
has  ever  possessed  more  or  greater,  than  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Personal 
attachment  first,  and  fiunily  circumstances  after- 
wards, 99fi9ectifd  me  ^o9g  ao^  ^loee^  with  Mr. 
Coleridgf ;  and  Hj^ree'tanif -thiji^  yea^  M^ve  rati- 
fied a  friendship  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  we 
believe  will  not  terminate  with  this  life,  and 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  know  will  be  con- 
tinued and  cherished  as  an  heir-loom  by  those  who 
are  dearest  to  us  both. 

When  I  add,  what  has  been  the  greatest  of  all 
advantages,  that  I  have  passed  more  than  half  my 
life  in  retirement,  conversing  with  books  rather 
than  men,  constantly  and  unweariably  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits,  cemoMuiiBg  with  my  own  heart, 
and  takiiig  that  course  which,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, seemed  best  to  myself,  I  have  said  eveiy 
thing  necessary  to  account  for  the  characteristics 
of  my  poetry,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  was  «n  a  mood  resembling  in  no  slight  degiiee 
that  wherewith  a,  person  in  sound  health,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  makes  his  will  and  sets  his 
worldly  affairB  in  order,  that  I  entered  upon  the 
serious  task  of  arranging  and  revising  the  whole 
of  my  poetical  works.  What,  indeed,  was  it  but 
to  bring  in  review  befiMne  me  the  dreams  and  ■•- 
pirations  of  my  youth,  and  the  feelings  whereto  I 
had  given  that  free  utterance  which  by  the  usages 
of  this  world  is  permitted  to  us  in  poetry,  and  in 
poetry  alone  P  Of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this  col- 
lection there  is  scarcely  one  concerning  which  I 
cannot  vividly  call  to  mind  when  and  where  it  was 
composed.  I  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  spots 
where  many,  not  of  the  scenes  only,  but  of  the 
images  which  I  have  described  from  nature,  were 
observed  and  noted.  And  how  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  forget  the  interest  taken  in  these 
poems,  especially  the  longer  and  more  ambitious 
works,  by  those  personrnearest  and  dearest  to  me 
then,  who  witnessed  their  growth  and  completion  ? 
Well  may  it  be  called  a  serious  task  thus  to  resus- 
citate the  past !  But,  serious  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
painful  to  one  who  knows  that  the  end  of  hie 
journey  cannot  be  fitf  distant,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  looks  on  to  ita  termination  with  sure  and 
certain  hope. 

KxswicK,  lOth  Jfoy,  18S7. 
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PREFACE  TO  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Eablt  in  July,  1798, 1  htppened  to  ftU  in  «c 
wermidmLfBi  Owiatd^  whhan  old  lehoolfeUow  upon 
thestory  of  Joanof  Are;  and  it  then  Btniok  me  as 
being  aingidariy  well  adapted  for  a  poem.  The 
long  Taoation  oommenoed  immediately  afterwards. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I  farmed  the  outline 
of  a  plan,  and  wrote  dwnt  three  hundred  Imes. 
llie  remainder  of  the  month  was  passed  in  trav- 
elling;  and  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  new  seenes 
and  circumstances  to  proceed,  eren  in  thought, 
with  what  had  been  broken  off.  In  August  I 
went  to  Tisit  my  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Grosremnr 
Bedford,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  with  his  pa- 
rents at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four  miles  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis.  There,  the  day 
aAer  completing  my  nmeteenth  year,  I  resumed 
the  undertaking,  and  there,  in  six  weeks  from  that 
day,  finished  what  I  called  an  Epic  Poem  in  twelye 
books. 

My  progress  would  not  hare  been  so  rapid  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  retirement  wluch 
I  enjoyed  there,  and  the  encouragemenUthat  I 
receiTed.  In  those  days  London  had  not  extended 
in  that  direction  farther  than  Kennington,  beyond 
which  place  the  scene  changed  suddenly,  and 
there  was  an  air  and  appearance  of  country  which 
might  now  be  sou^t  in  Tain  at  a  for  grrater  dis- 
tance from  town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to 
remind  one  that  London  was  so  near,  except  the 
smoke  which  orerhung  it.  Blr.  Bedford's  res- 
idence was  situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  common, 
on  which  shady  lanes  opened  leading  to  the  neigh- 
boring Tillages  (for  such  they  were  then)  of  Cam- 
berwell,  Dulwich,  and  Clapham,  and  to  Norwood. 
The  Tiew  in  fr<mt  was  bounded  by  the  Surrey 
hills.  Its  size  and  structure  showed  it  to  be  one 
of  those  good  houses  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  persons  who,  having  realised  a 
reqMctaUe  fortune  in  trade,  were  wise  enough  to 
be  contented  with  it,  and  retire  to  pass  the  evening 
of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity. Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was ;  for  the 
neighborhood  did  not  extend  beyond  half  a  doien 
fomihes,  and  the  London  style  and  habits  of  vlf^ 
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iting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Unde  Teby 
himself  might  have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground  thm,  and  nothave  had  it  known.  A  fore- 
court separated  the  house  from  the  foot-path  and 
the  road  in  front;  beUnd,  there  was  a  large  and 
well-atocked  garden,  with  other  spacious  premises, 
in  which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  some  degree 
combined.  At  the  extremity  of  ihe  garden,  and 
under  the  shade  of  four  lofty  linden  trees,  was  a 
summer-house  looking  on  an  ornamented  grass- 
plot,  and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable 
room.  That  summer-house  was  allotted  to  me, 
and  there  my  mornings  were  passed  at  the  desk. 
Whether  it  exists  now  or  not,  I  am  ignorant.  The 
property  has  long  sinee  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  common  is  enclosed  and  divided  by  rectangu- 
lar hedges  and  palings ;  rows  of  brick  houses  have 
supplanted  the  shade  of  oaks  and  elms ;  the  brows 
of  the  Surrey  hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modem  villas, 
and  the  fooe  of  the  whole  district  is  changed. 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Toung  poets  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  as  am- 
bitious of  producing  an  epic  poem,  as  stagenitricken 
youths  of  figuring  in  Romeo  or  Hamlet.  It  had 
been  the  earliest  of  my  day-dreams.  I  had  begun 
many  such ;  but  this  was  the  first  which  had  been 
completed,  and  I  was  too  young  and  too  ardent  to 
perceive  or  suspect  that  the  execution  was  as 
crude  as  the  design.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn 
I  transcribed  it  fairly  firom  the  first  draught,  making 
no  other  alterations  or  corrections  of  any  kind  than 
such  as  suggested  themselves  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scription. Upon  showing  it  to  the  firiend  in  con- 
versation with  whom  the  design  had  originated, 
he  said,  ^*  I  am  glad  yoa  have  written  this ;  it  will 
serve  as  a  store  where  you  will  find  good  passages 
for  better  poems.*'  His  opinion  of  it  was  more 
judicious  than  mine ;  but  what  there  was  good  in 
it  or  promising,  would  not  have  been  transplantable. 

Toward  the  close  of  1794,  it  was  announced  as 
to  be  published  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  vdume, 
price  one  guinea.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  foUow-townsman,  Blr.  Joseph 
Cottle,  who  had -recently  commenced  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  our  native  city  of  Bristol.  One 
evening  I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without 
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any  thought  of  making  a  proposal  concerning  it, 
or  expectation  of  receiving  one.  He,  however, 
offered  me  fifty  goineaa  for  the  copyright,  and  fifty 
copies  for  my  lubscriberB,  which  was  more  than 
the  list  amounted  to ;  and  the  ofSer  was  accepted 
as  promptly  as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen 
that  a  young  author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller 
as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself,  and  it 
would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  such  mutual 
indiscretion  did  not  bring  with  it  cause  for  regret 
to  both.  But  this  transaction  was  the  commence- 
ment  of  an  intimacy  which  has  continued,  without 
the  slightest  shade  of  displeasure  at  any  time,  on 
either  side,  to  the  present  day. 

At  that  time,  few  books  were  printed  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  from  a  provincial  press.  A  font  of 
new  types  was  ordered  for  what  wna  intended  to 
be  the  handsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever  yet 
sent  forth ;  and  when  the  paper  arrived,  and  the 
printer  was  ready  to  commence  his  operations, 
nothing  had  been  dene  toward  preparing  the  poem 
for  the  press,  except  that  a  few  verbal  alterations 
had  been  made.  I  was  not,  however,  without 
misgivings,  and  when  the  first  proof-sheet  was 
brought  me,  the  more  glaring  faults  of  the  com- 
position stared  me  in  the  face.  But  the  sight  of  a 
well-printed  page,  which  was  to  be  set  off  with  all 
the  advantages  that  fine  wove  paper  and  hot-press- 
ing could  impart,  put  me  in  spirits,  and  I  went  to 
work  with  good-will.  About  half  the  first  book 
was  left  in  its  original  state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem 
was  re-cast  and  re-composed  while  the  printing 
went  on.  This  occupied  six  months.  I  corrected 
the  concluding  sheet  of  the  poem,  left  the  Preface 
in  the  publisher's  hands,  and  departed  for  Lisbon 
by  way  of  Coruna  and  Madrid. 

The  Preface  was  written  with  as  little  discretion 
as  had  been  shown  in  publishing  the  work  itself. 
It  stated  how  rapidly  the  poem  had  been  produced, 
and  that  it  had  been  almost  re-composed  during 
its  progress  through  the  press.  This  was  not  said 
as  taking  merit  for  haste  and  temerity,  nor  to 
excuse  its  faults,  —  only  to  account  for  them.  But 
here  I  was  liable  to  be  misapprehended,  and 
likely  to  be  misrepresented.  The  public  indeed 
care  neither  for  explanations  nor  excuses;  and 
such  particulars  might  not  unfitly  be  deemed  un- 
becoming in  a  young  man,  though  they  may  be 
excused,  and  even  expected,  from  an  old  authoi, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career,  looks  upon  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  past.  Omitting  these  pas- 
sages, and  the  specification  of  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  written  in  the  second  book,  (which  was  with- 
drawn in  the  next  edition,)  the  remainder  of  the 
Preface  is  here  subjoined.  It  states  the  little 
which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  gives  what  was  then  my  own 
view  of  Joan  of  Arc's  character  and  history,  and 
expresses  with  overweening  confidence  the  opin- 
ions which  the  writer  entertained  concerning  those 
-poets  whom  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  follow.  —  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  that 
some  of  those  opinio^.j  have  been  modified,  and 
others  completely  changed,  as  he  grew  older. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  mjrsterioQS  si 
it  is  remarkable.  That  she  believed  herself  inspired, 
few  will  deny ;  that  she  was  inspired,  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  was  herself  imposed  upon  by  Charles  and  Du- 
nois.    That  she  discovered  the  King  when  he  dis- 
guised himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded 
a  sword  from  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, are  facts  in  which  all  historians  agree.    If 
this  had  been  done  by  collusion,  the  Maid  must 
have  known  herself  an  impostor,  and  with  that 
knowledge  could  not  have  performed  the  enter- 
prise she  undertook.    Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no 
common  kind,  was  necessary,  to  enable  a  young 
maiden  at  once  to  assume  the  profession  of  arms, 
to  lead  her  troops  to  battle,  to  fight  •  among  the 
foremost,  and  to  subdue  with  an  inferior  force  an 
enemy  then  believed  invincible.    It  is  not  possible 
that  one  who  felt  herself  the  puppet  of  a  party, 
could  have  performed  these  things.    The  artifices 
of  a  court  could  not  have  persuaded  her  that  she 
discovered  Charles  in  disguise;  nor  could  they 
have  prompted  her  to  demand  the  sword  which 
they  might  have  hidden,  without  discovering  the 
deceit.    The  Maid  then  was  not  knowingly   an 
impostor ;  nor  could  she  have  been  the  instrument 
of  the  court ;  and  to  say  that  she  believed  herself 
inspired,  will  neither  ai^ount  for  her  singling  out 
the  King,  or  prophetically  claiming  the  sword. 
After  crowning  Charles,  she  declared  that  her 
mission  was  accomplished,  and  demanded  leave 
to  retire.     Enthusiasm  would  not  have    ceaaed 
here ;  and  if  they  who  imposed  on  her  could  per- 
suade her  still  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could 
still  have  continued  her  delusion. 

This  mysteriousness  renders  the  story  of  Joan 
of  Arc  peculiarly  fit  for  poetry.  The  aid  of  angels 
and  devils  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  msin- 
kind ;  she  has  no  gods  to  lackey  her,  and  inspire 
her  with  courage,  and  heal  her  wounds :  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  acts  wholly  from  the  workings  of  her 
0¥m  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspiration. 
The  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  wouild  de- 
stroy the  obscurity  of  her  character,  and  sink  her 
to  the  mere  heroine  of  a  fairy  tale. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  the  his- 
tory are  few  and  trifling.  The  death  of  Salisbury 
is  placed  later,  and  of  the  Talbots  earlier  than  they 
occurred.  As  the  battle  of  Patay  is  the  concluding 
action  of  the  Poem,  I  have  given  it  all  the  previous 
solenmity  of  a  settled  engagement.  Whatever 
appears  miraculous  is  asserted  in  history,,  and  my 
authorities  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

It  is  the  common  fault  of  Epic  Poems,  that  xv^ 
feel  little  interest  for  the  heroes  they  celebrate. 
The  national  vanity  of  a  Greek  or  a  Iloman  mi^Kt 
have  been  gratified  by  the  renown  of  Achilles  or 
jEneas;  but  to  engage  the  unprejudiced,  there 
must  be  more  of  human  feelings  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  a  warrior.  Fxom 
this  objection,  the  Odyssey  alone  may  be  excepted.. 
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Ulywet  i^pears  ai  the  ftther  and  the  hmband, 
mnd  the  aflbctions  are  enliated  on  his  aide.  The 
judgment  moat  appland  the  well-digeated  plan 
mnd  aplendid  execution  of  the  Iliad,  bnt  the  heart 
alwaja  bean  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
Odyaacy;  it  is  the  poem  of  nature,  and  its  per- 
aonagea  inspire  loTe  rather  than  command  admira- 
tion. The  good  herdsman  Eomeus  is  worth  a 
thousand  heroes.  Homer  is,  indeed,  the  best  of 
poets,  for  he  is  at  once  dignified  and  simple ;  but 
Pope  has  disguised  him  in  fbp-finery,  and  Cowper 
has  stripped  him  naked. 

There  are  few  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Tumus 
to  iSlneas — a  fugitiTe,  suspected  of  treason,  who 
ne^igently  left  his  wife,  seduced  Dido,  deserted 
her,  and  then  forcibly  took  Lavinia  from  her  be- 
troth^ husband.  What  avails  a  man's  piety  to 
the  gods,  if  in  all  his  dealinga  with  men  he  prove 
himself  a  yillain  ?  If  we  represent  Deity  as  com- 
manding a  bad  action,  this  is  not  exculpating  the 
man,  but  criminating  the  God. 

The  ill-chosen  sdbjects  of  Lucan  and  Statins 
have  prevented  them  from  acquiring  the  popularity 
they  would  otherwise  have  merited;  yet  in  de- 
tached parta,  the  former  of  these  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled, certainly  unexcelled.  I  do  not  scruple 
to  prefer  Statins  to  Virgil;  with  inferior  taste, 
he  appeara  to  me  to  possess  a  richer  and  more 
powerful  imagination;  his  images  are  strongly 
oonoeived,  and  clearly  painted,  and  the  force  of 
his  language,  while  it  makes  the  reader  feel, 
proves  that  the  author  felt  himself. 

The  power  of  story  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  Italian  heroic  poets.  They  please  universally, 
•Ten  in  tranalations,  when  little  but  the  story  re- 
mains. In  proportioning  his  characters,  Tasso 
has  erred ;  Gk>dfrey  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Ri- 
naldo  of  the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader.  Sec- 
ondary characters  should  not  be  introduced,  like 
Gyas  and  Cloanthus,  merely  to  fill  a  procession ; 
neither  should  they  be  so  prominent  as  to  throw 
the  principal  into  shade. 

The  lawless  magic  of  Ariosto,  and  the  aingular 
theme  as  well  as  the  aingular  excellence  of  Milton, 
render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  rules  of  epic 
poetry  from  these  authors.  So  likewise  with 
Spenser,  the  favorite  of  my  childhood,  from  whose 
frequent  perusal  I  have  always  found  increased 
delight. 

Against  the  machinery  of  Camoens,  a  heavier 
charge  must  be  brou^t  than  that  of  pro&neness 
or  incongruity.  His  floating  island  is  but  a  float- 
ing brothel,  and  no  beauty  can  make  atonement 
for  licentiousness.  From  this  accusation,  none 
but  a  translator  would  attempt  to  justify  him ;  but 
Camoens  had  the  most  able  of  translators.  The 
Lusiad,  though  excellent  in  parts,  is  uninteresting 
as  a  whole :  it  is  read  with  little  emotion,  and 
remembered  with  little  pleasure.  But  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes,  in 
the  fetigues  of  war,  and  in  a  country  fer  from  all 
he  loved ;  and  we  should  not  forget,  that  as  the 
Poet  of  Portugal  was  among  the  most  unfortunate 
of  men,  so  he  should  be  ranked  among  the  most 
respectable.    Neither  his  own  oountry  or  Spain 


has  yet  produced  his  equal :  his  heart  was  broken 
by  calamity,  but  the  spirit  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence never  forsook  Camoens. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  what  appears  to  me 
the  common  feult  of  epic  poems,  and  to  render  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  interesting.  With  this  intent  I 
have  given  her,  not  the  passion  of  love,  but  the 
remembrance  of  subdued  affsction,  a  lingering  of 
human  feelings  not  inconsistent  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  holiness  of  her  character. 

The  multitude  of  obscure  epic  writers  copy  with 
the  most  gross  servility  their  ancient  models.  If 
a  tempest  occurs,  some  envious  spirit  procures  it 
from  the  God  of  the  winds  or  the  God  of  the  sea. 
Is  there  a  town  besieged  f  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
are  opened,  and  he  beholds  the  powers  of  Heaven 
assisting  in  the  attack ;  an  angel  is  at  hand  to 
heal  his  wounds,  and  the  leader  of  the  enemy  in 
his  last  combat  is  seized  with  the  sudden  cowardice 
of  Hector.  Even  Tasso  is  too  often  an  imitator. 
But  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  a  satirist,  the 
name  of  Tasso  will  still  be  ranked  among  the  best 
heroic  poets.  Perhaps  Boileau  only  condemned 
him  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis ;  it  is  with  such 
writers,  as  with  those  who  affect  point  in  their 
conversation —  they  will  always  sacrifice  truth  to 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

I  have  avoided  what  seems  useless  and  wearying 
in  other  poems,  and  my  readers  will  find  no  de- 
scriptions of  armor,  no  muster-rolls,  no  geographi- 
cal catalogues,  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear,  and  boar 
similes,  PhoBbuses  or  Auroras.  And  where  in 
battle  I  have  particularized  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  not,  I  hope,  like  the  conmion  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  rule  for 
the  epic,  that  the  subject  should  be  national.  To 
this  rule  I  have  acted  in  direct  opposition,  and 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of 
the  English.  If  there  be  any  readers  who  can 
wish  success  to  an  unjust  cause,  because  their 
country  was  engaged  in  it,  I  desire  not  their  ap- 
probation. 

In  Millin's  National  Antiquities  of  France,  1 
find  that  M.  Laverdy  wap,  in  1791,  occupied  in 
collecting  whatever  has  been  written  concerning 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  I  have  anxiously  looked  for 
his  work,  but  it  is  probable,  considering  the  tumults 
of  the  intervening  period,  that  it  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Of  ibe  various  productions  to  the 
memory  of  Joan  of  Arc,  I  have  only  collected  a 
few  titles,  and,  if  report  may  be  tru^ed,  need  not 
fear  a  heavier  condemnation  than  to  be  deemed 
equally  bad.  A  regular 'canon  of  St.  Euverte  has 
written  what  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  poem,  en- 
titled the  Modem  Amazon.  There  is  a  prose 
tragedy  called  La  PucdUd^OrUanSy  variously 
attributed  to  Benserade,  to  Boyer,  and  to  Me- 
nardiere.  The  abb6  Daubignac  published  a  prose 
tragedy  with  the  same  title  in  1642.  There  is 
one  under  the  name  of  Jean  Baruel  of  1581,  and 
another  printed  anonymously  at  Rouen,  1606. 
Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  queen  of  Sweden 
in  the  Vatican,  is  a  dramatic  piece  in  verse  called 
La  jtfyffsrs  du  Sug€  d^OrUaau.    In  these  modem 
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timefi,  najM  MiUin,  all  Paris  has  nm  to  the  theatre 
of  Nicolet  to  see  a  pantonuDie  entitled  Ls  Ftuneux 
Siege  de  la  PucdU  d'OrUans.  I  may  add,  that, 
after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  a  pantomime 
upon  the  same  subject  was  brouj^t  forward  at 
Covent^Ghurden  Theatre,  in  which  the  heroine, 
like  Don  Juan,  was  carried  off  by  devils  and  pie< 
cipitoted  alive  into  hell.  I  mention  it,  because  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  rerolted  at  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and,  after  a  few  nights,  an  angel  was  iu' 
troduced  to  rescue  her. 

Birt  among  the  number  of  worthless  poems 
upon  this  subject,  there  are  two  which  are  un- 
fortunately notorious, — the  Pucelles  of  Chapelain 
and  Voltaire.  I  have  had  patience  to  peruse  the 
first,  and  never  have  been  guilty  of  looking  into 
the  second ;  it  is  well  said  by  (George  Herbert, 

Make  not  thy  tport  abiuoB,  for  the  Ay 
That  feeds  on  dung,  ii  colored  thereby. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  its 
deliverance,  an  annual  filte  is  held  at  Orleans; 
and  monuments  have  been  erected  there  and  at 
Rouen  to  the  memory  of  the  Maid.  Her  family 
was  ennobled  by  Charles ;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  this  monarch,  that  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune  he  abandoned  to  her  fate 
the  woman  who  had  saved  his  kingdom. 

BusTOL,  Ncvember,  1795. 


The  poem,  thus  crudely  conceived,  rashly 
prefaced,  and  prematurely  hurried  into  the  world, 
WIS  nevertheless  favorably  received,  owing  chiefly 
to  adventitious  circumstances.  A  work  of  the 
same  class,  with  as  much  power  and  fewer  &ults, 
if  it  were  published  now,  would  attract  little  or  no 
attention.  One  thing  which  contributed  to  bring 
it  into  immediate  notice  was,  that  no  poem  of 
equal  pretension  had  appeared  for  many  years, 
except  Glover's  Athenaid,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  of  his  Leonidas,  had  been  utterly 
neglected.  But  the  chief  cause  of  its  favorable 
reception  was,  that  it  was  written  in  a  republican 
spirit,  such  as  may  easily  be  accounted  for  in  a 
youth  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  who  was  ig- 
norant enough  of  history  and  of  human  nature  to 
believe,  that  a  happier  order  of  things  had  com- 
menced with  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  l>e  accelerated  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Such  opinions  were  then  as  unpopu- 
lar in  England  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  they 
were  cherished  by  most  of  the  critical  joumab, 
and  conciliated  for  me  the  good- will  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  writers  who  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  periodical  literature,  though  1  was 
personally  unknown  to  them.  They  bestowed 
upon  the  poem  abundant  praise,  passed  over  most 
of  its  manifold  faults,  and  noticed  others  with  in- 
dulgence. Miss  Seward  wrote  some  verses  upon 
it  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  eulogy  and  the  bitter- 
est invective;  they  were  sent  to  the  Morning 


Chfonicle,  and  the  editor  (Bfr.  Perry)  aeeom- 
panied  their  insertion  with  a  vindication  of  the 
(^Huions  which  she  had  so  vehemently  denouneed. 
Miss  Seward  was  then  in  high  reputatiim;  the 
sincerity  of  her  praise  was  ]ffoved  by  the  sever- 
ity of  her  oensave ;  and  nothing  oould  have  been 
mom  serviceable  to  a  young  author  than  her  no- 
tice, thus  indignantly,  but  also  thus  generously, 
bestowed.  The  approbation  of  the  reviewers 
served  as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to  America,  and 
it  was  reprinted  there  while  I  was  revising  it  for  a 
second  edition. 

A  work,  in  which  the  author  and  the  book- 
seller had  engaged  with  equal  imprudence,  thus 
proved  beneficial  to  both.  It  made  me  so  advan- 
tageously known  as  a  poet,  that  no  subsequent 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  reviews  could  puU 
down  the  reputation  which  had  been  raised  by 
their  good  oflSces.  Before  that  hostility  took  its 
determined  character,  the  charge  of  being  a  hasty 
and  careless  writer  was  frequently  brought  against 
me.  Tet  to  have  been  six  months  correcting  what 
was  written  in  six  weeks,  was  some  indication  of 
patient  industry ;  and  of  this  the  second  edition 
gave  further  evidence.  Taking  for  a  second  motto 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  (Jt  komiius  ita  Ubrot,  m- 
dUs  seipsis  nuUoru  fieri  oportetj  I  spared  no  pains 
to  render  the  poem  less  foulty  both  in  its  con- 
struction and  composition ;  1  wrote  a  new  begin- 
ning, threw  out  much  of  what  had  remained  of 
the  original  draught,  altered  more,  and  endeavored, 
from  all  the  materials  which  1  had  means  of  con- 
sulting, to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thus  the  second  edition  differed  almost 
as  much  from  the  first,  as  that  from  the  copy 
which  was  originally  intended  Soar  publicatiea. 
Less  extensive  alterations  were  made  in  two  sab- 
sequent  editions ;  the  fifth  was  only  a  reprint  of 
the  fourth ;  by  that  time  1  had  become  fiilly  sen- 
sible of  its  great  and  numerous  faults,  and  request- 
ed the  reader  to  remember,  as  the  only  apology 
which  could  be  oflSsred  for  them,  that  the  poem 
was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  published 
at  one-and-twenty.  My  intention  then  was,  to 
take  no  further  pains  in  correcting  ^work  of 
which  the  inherent  defects  were  incorrigible ;  and 
1  did  not  look  into  it  again  for  many  years. 

But  now,  when  about  to  perform  what  at  my 
age  may  almost  be  called  the  testamentary  tadc  erf* 
revinng,  in  all  likelihood  for  the  last  time,  those 
works  by  which  it  was  my  youthful  ambition  **  to 
be  forever  known,"  and  put  whereof  I  date  be- 
lieve has  been  ^  so  written  to  after  times  as  they 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die,"  it  appeared  proper 
that  this  poem,  through  which  the  author  had  been 
first  made  known  to  the  puUic,  two-and-fotty* 
years  ago,  should  lead  the  way ;  and  the  thought 
that  it  was  dbce  more  to  pass  through  the  pieas 
under  my  own  inqsection,  induced  a  feeling  in 
some  respects  resembling  that  with  which  it  hmd 
been  first  delivered  to  the  printer — and  yet  how 
different!  for  not  in  hope  and  ardor,  nor  with 
the  impossiUe  intention  of  rendering  it  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  been  planned  and  execu- 
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ted  in  middle  life,  did  I  retolTe  to  eoneet  it  once 
more  throoghoat;  bat  for  the  pnrpoee  of  making 
it  more  eonsistent  with  iteelf  in  dictkm,  and  lew 
incoBiiitent  in  other  thinga  with  the  well-weighed 
opinion!  of  my  matmer  jeara.  The  ftnha  of 
effort,  which  may  generally  be  regarded  aa  hope- 
ful indicationa  in  a  jtorenik  writer,  have  been 
moitly  left  aa  they  were.  The  fiuilta  of  language 
which  remained  from  the  firat  edition  have  been 
remored,  ao  thai  in  thia  reapeot  the  whole  ia 
aaffieiently  in  keeping.  And  for  thoae  which 
expreaied  the  political  prejudicea  of  a  yoong  man 
who  had  too  little  knowledge  to  aoapeot  hia  own 
ignorance,  they  ha?e  either  been  expuiged,  or 
altered,  or  aoeh  aabatitationa  have  been  made  for 
them  aa  harmonixe  with  the  perrading  apirit  of 
the  poem,  and  are  nerertbeleaa  in  accord  with 
thoae  opiniona  which  the  aathor  haa  maintained 
for  thirty  yeara,  through  good  and  evil  report,  in 
the  maUinty  of  hia  judgment  aa  well  aa  in  the 
aincerity  of  hia  heart 

KBtWICK,  Jii^MM  30, 1897. 


TO  EDITH  80UTHEY 

Eoim !  I  brought  thee  lata  a  humble  gift. 

The  acmga  of  earlier  youth ;  it  waa  a  wreath 

With  many  an  unripe  bloaaom  garlanded 

And  many  a  weed,  yet  mingled  with  aome  flowera 

Whiah  will  not  wither.    Deareat !  now  I  bring 

A  worthier  offering ;  thou  wilt  prixe  it  well. 

For  well  thou  know'at  amid  what  painful  oarei 

My  aolaoe  waa  in  thia :  and  though  to  me 

There  ia  no  muaie  in  the  bollowneaa 

Of  common  praiae,  yet  well  content  am  I 

Now  to  look  back  upon  my  youth'a  gieen  prime. 

Nor  idly,  nor  unprofitaUy  paat. 

Imping  in  aueh  adrenturoua  eaaay 

The  wing,  and  atrengthening  it  for  alaadier  flight 

Bvmro*,  near  Chaitt  dmrOif  17S7. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

THxmv  wii  high  feaating  held  at  Vancoukur, 
For  old  Sir  Robert  had  a  fluotioua  gueat, 
The  Baetatd  Orleana;  and  the  featife  boura, 
Cheer'd  with  the  Trobadcv'a  aweet  minatieliy, 
Paaa*d  gayly  at  hia  hoapitaUe  board. 
But  not  to  ahaie  the  hoopitable  board 
And  hear  aweet  minatrelay,  Dunoia  had  aought 
Sir  Robert*a  hall ;  he  came  to  rouae  Lorraine, 
And  glean  what  foree  the  waating  war  had  Idft 
For  one  kat  effort    Little  had  the  war 
Left  in  Lorraine,  but  age,  and  youth  unripe 
For  alaughter  yetf  and  widowa»  and  young  maida 
Of  widow*d  lovea.    And  now  with  hia  great  gueat 
The  Lord  of  Vauoouleur  aat  communing 
On  what  might  profit  France,  and  found  no  hope, 
~  [  of  their  eouBtiyv  when  ha  heard 


An  old  man  and  a  maid  awaited  him 
In  the  oaatle-hall.    He  knew  the  old  man  well, 
Hia  yaaial  Cknde ;  and  at  hie  bidding  Claude 
Approach'd,  and  after  meet  obeiaance  made, 
Beapake  Sir  Robert. 

^  Good  my  Lord,  I  come 
With  a  etrange  tale ',  I  pray  you  pardon  me 
If  it  ahould  aeem  impertinent,  and  like 
An  old  Dian*a  weakneaa.    But,  in  truth,  thia  Ifaid 
Hath  with  au6h  boding  thougfatain^>reaa*d  my  heart, 
I  thinkl  could  not  longer  aleep  in  peace 
Gainaaying  what  ahe  aought    She  aaith  that  Ood 
Bida  her  go  drrre  the  Engliahmen  firom  France ! 
Her  parents  mock  at  her  and  call  her  craied. 
And  fother  Regnier  aaya  ahe  ia  poaaeaa*d ;-^ 
But  I,  who  know  that  noTer  thought  of  ill 
Found  entrance  in  her  heart, -^  for,  good  my  Lord, 
From  her  firat  birth-day  ahe  bath  been  to  me 
As  mitte  own  child, — and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Who  hate  aeen  many  moon-atruck  in  my  time, 
And  aome  who  were  by  evil  Spirits  rex'd,-* 
I,  Sirs,  do  think  that  there  ia  more  in  this. 
And  who  can  tell  but,  in  theae  periloua  timea. 
It  may  please  God,  «^  but  hear  the  Maid  youraeltea, 
For  if,  aa  I  belicTe,  thia  ia  of  Heaven, 
My  aiUy  apeech  doth  wrong  it** 

While  he  spake. 
Curious  they  mark*d  the  Damsel.    She  i^pear'd 
Of  eighteen  yeara ;  there  waa  no  bloom  of  youth 
Upon  her  cheek,  yet  had  the  loveliest  hues 
Of  health  With  lesser  ftseination  fiz*d 
The  gaaer*B  eye ;  for  wan  the  Maiden  waa. 
Of  saintly  paleness,  and  there  aeem'd  to  dwell 
In  the  strong  beautiea  of  her  countenance 
Something  thai  waa  not  earthly. 

<«1  have  heard 
Of  thia  your  niece'a  makdy,**  replied 
The  Lord  of  Vancouleur,  «<thal  ahe  fVequoits 
The  loneliest  haunts  and  deepest  solitude. 
Estranged  firom  human  kind  and  human  cares 
With  loathing  like  to  madness.    It  were  best 
To  place  her  with  aome  pious  nsterhood. 
Who  duly,  mom  and  eve,  for  her  soul's  health 
Soliciting  Heaven,  may  likeliest  remedy 
The  stricken  mind,  or  firenzied  or  possess'd.'* 

So  as  Sir  Robert  ceaaed,  the  Maiden  cried, 
*^  I  am  not  mad.    Possess'd  indeed  I  am ! 
The  hand  of  Goo  is  strong  upon  my  soul. 
And  I  have  wrestled  vainly  with  the  Lobo, 
And  stubbcmily,  I  fear  me.    I  can  save 
This  country.  Sir !  I  can  deliver  France ! 
Tea— I  must  save  the  country  1— God  ia  in  me ; 
I  speak  not,  think  not,  feel  not  of  myself. 
He  knew  and  sanctified  me  ere  my  birth ; 
Hx  to  the  naticoa  hath  ordained  me ; 
And  whither  hb  shall  aend  me,  I  must  go; 
And  whatao  hx  commands,  that  I  must  qpeak; 
And  whatao  is  his  will,  that  I  must  do; 
And  I  must  put  away  all  fear  of  man, 
Lest  Bs  in  wrath  confound  me.** 

At  the  first 
With  pity  or  with  scorn  Dunoia  had  heard 
The  Maid  inapired;  but  now  he  ia  hia  heart 
Felt  that  miagiving  which  precedea  belief 
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In  what  was  disbelieved  and  scoff 'd  at  late 
For  foUj.    <'  Damsel !"  said  the  Chief, «« methinks 
It  would  be  wisely  done  to  donbt  this  call, 
Haply  of  some  ill  Spirit  prompting  thee 
To  self-destniotion." 

«« Doubt ! "  the  Maid  exdaim'd : 
It  were  as  easy  when  I  gaze  around 
On  all  this  fair  yariety  of  things. 
Green  fields  and  tufled  woods,  and  the  blue  depth 
Of  heaven,  and  yonder  glorious  sun,  to  doubt 
Creating  wisdom !  —  When  in  the  evening  gale 
I  breathe  the  mingled  odors  of  the  spring, 
And  hear  the  wildwood  melody,  and  hear 
The  populous  air  vocal  with  insect  life. 
To  doubt  God  '  8  goodness !  There  are  feelings,  Chief, 
Which  cannot  lie ;  and  I  have  oftentimes 
Felt  in  the  midnight  silence  of  my  soul 
The  call  of  God." 

They  listen'd  to  the  Maid, 
And  they  almost  believed.    Then  spake  Dunois, 
*'  Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Maiden,  to  the  King, 
And  there  announce  thy  mission  ? "  Thus  he  said. 
For  thoughts  of  politic  craftiness  arose 
Within  him,  and  his  faith,  yet  unconfirm'd, 
Determin'd  to  prompt  action.    She  replied, 
'*  Therefore  I  sought  the  Lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
That  with  such  credence  as  prevents  delay. 
He  to  the  King  might  send  me.    Now  beseech  you 
Speed  our  departure ! " 

Then  Dunois  address'd 
Sir  Robert,  **  Fare  thee  well,  my  friend  and  host ! 
It  were  ill  done  to  linger  here  when  Heaven 
Vouchsafes  such  strange  assistance.  Let  what  force 
Lorraine  can  raise  to  Chinon  follow  us ; 
And  with  the  tidings  of  this  holy  Maid,     . 
Sent  by  the  Lord,  fill  thou  the  country ;  soon 
Therewith  shall  France  awake  as  from  the  sleep 
Of  death.    Now,  Maid !  depart  we  at  thy  will." 

"  God  'a  blessing  go  with  ye ! "  exclaim'd  old  Claude, 
**  Good  Angels  guard  my  grirl ! "  and  as  he  spake 
The  tears  streamed  fast  adown  his  aged  cheeks. 
*'  And  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  thee  more, 
As  sure  1  think  I  shall  not, — yet  sometimes 
Remember  thine  old  Uncle.    I  have  loved  thee 
Even  from  thy  childhood,  Joan !  and  I  shall  lose 
The  comfort  of  mine  age  in  losing  thee. 
But  God  be  with  thee.  Child  !  " 

Nor  was  the  Maid, 
Though  all  subdued  of  soul,  untroubled  now 
In  that  sad  parting; — but  she  calm'd  herself. 
Painfully  keeping  down  her  heart,  and  said, 
"  Comfort  thyself,  my  Uncle,  with  the  thought 
Of  what  I  am,  and  for  what  enterprise 
Chosen  from  among  the  people.    Oh !  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  thee,  in  whom  I  found 
A  parent's  love,  when  parents  were  unkind ! 
And  when  the  ominous  broodings  of  my  soul 
Were  scoff 'd  and  made  a  mock  of  by  all  else. 
Thou  for  thy  love  didst  hear  me  and  believe. 
Shall  I  forget  these  things  ?  '*  — By  this  Dunois 
Had  arm*d,  the  steeds  stood  ready  at  the  gate. 
But  then  she  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck 
And  cried,  **Pray  for  me!  —  I  shall  need  thy 
prayers  • 


Pray  for  me,  that  I  feil  not  in  my  hour !  '* 
Thereat  awhile,  as  if  some  awful  thought 
Had  overpower'd  her,  on  his  neck  she  hung ; 
Then  rising  with  flush'd  cheek  and  kindling  eye, 
^  Farewell ! "  quoth  she,  ^*  and  live  in  hope !  Anon 
Thou  shalt  hear  tidings  to  rejoice  thy  heart, 
Tidings  of  joy  for  all,  but  most  for  thee ! 
Be  this  thy  comfort ! "    The  old  man  received 
Her  last  embrace,  and  weeping  like  a  child. 
Scarcely  throughtears  could  see  them  on  their  steeds 
Spring  up,  and  go  their  way. 

So  on  they  went, 
And  now  along  the  mountain's  winding  path 
Upward  they  journey 'd  slow,  and  now  they  paused 
And  gazed  where  o'er  the  plain  the  stately  towers 
Of  Vaucouleur  arose,  in  distance  seen. 
Dark  and  distinct;  below  its  castled  height. 
Through  fair  and  fertile  pastures,  the  deep  Meuse 
RoU'd  glittering  on.    Domremi's  cottages 
Gleam 'd  in  the  sun  hard  by,  white  cottages. 
That  in  the  evening  traveller's  weary  mind 
Had  waken'd  thoughts  of  comfort  and  of  home, 
Making  him  yearn  for  rest.    But  on  one  spot. 
One  little  spot,  the  Virgin's  eye  was  fiz'd. 
Her  native  Arc ;  embowered  the  hamlet  lay 
Upon  the  forest  edge,  whose  ancient  woods, 
With  all  their  infinite  varieties. 
Now  form'd  a  mass  of  shade.    The  distant  plain 
Rose  on  the  horizon  rich  with  pleasant  groves. 
And  vineyards  in  the  greenest  hue  of  spring. 
And  streams  now  hidden  on  their  winding  way. 
Now  issuing  forth  in  light. 

The  Maiden  gazed 
Till  all  grew  dim  upon  her  dizzy  eye. 
^  Oh  what  a  blessed  world  were  this ! "  she  cried, 
(t  But  that  the  great  and  honorable  men 
Have  seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage 
Which  God,  the  Sire  of  all,  to  all  had  given. 
Disherited  their  brethren !    Happy  those 
Who  in  the  after  days  shall  live,  when  Time 
Hath  spoken,  and  the  multitude  of  years 
Taught  wisdom  to  mankind  !  —  Unhappy  France ! 
Fiercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill ; 
Long  has  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  groan 
Accused  Heaven's  justice ; — but  the  hour  is  come ! 
God  hath  inclined  his  ear,  hath  heard  the  voice 
Of  mourning,  and  his  anger  is  gone  forth." 

Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Holy  Maid ! 
Fain  would  I  know,  if  blameless  I  may  seek 
Such  knowledge,  how  the  heavenly  call  was  heard 
First  in  thy  waken'd  soul ;  nor  deem  in  me 
Aught  idly  curious,  if  of  thy  past  life 
I  ask  the  story.    In  the  hour  of  age. 
If  haply  I  survive  to  see  this  realm 
Deliver'd,  precious  then  will  be  the  thought 
That  I  have  known  the  delegated  Mud, 
Andheard  from  her  the  wondrous  ways  of  HeaTen. 

**  A  simple  tale,"  the  mission'd  Maid  replied ; 
^  Tet  may  it  well  employ  the  journeying  hoar, 
And  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the  past. 

«*  Seest  thou,  Sir  Chief,  where  yonder  fbreit  akirta 
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The  Moose,  that  in  its  winding  maaes  shows, 
As  on  the  farther  hank,  the  distant  towers 
Of  Vaucouleiir  ?  there  in  the  hamlet  Arc 
My  &ther*s  dwelling  stands;*  a  lowly  hot, 
Yet  nou^t  of  needful  comfort  did  it  lack, 
For  in  Ix>rraine  there  liyed  no  kinder  Lord 
Than  old  Sir  Robert,  and  my  fiither  Jaqnes 
In  flocks  and  herds  was  rich;  a  toiling  man. 
Intent  on  worldly  gains,  one  in  whose  heart 
Afieotion  had  no  loot.    I  never  knew 
A  parent's  loTe ;  for  harsh  my  mother  was. 
And  deem'd  the  care  which  infancy  demands 
Irksome,  and  ill-repaid.    Seveie  they  were. 
And  would  have  made  me  fear  them ;  bat  my  sool 
Possess'd  the  germ  of  inborn  fortitode. 
And  stabbomly  I  bore  unkind  rebuke 
And  angry  chastisement.    Tet  was  the  Toice 
That  spake  in  tones  of  tenderness  most  sweet 
To  my  young  heart;  how  have  1  felt  it  leap 
With   transport,   when  my   Uncle   Claude   ap- 

proach'd ! 
For  he  would  take  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
Such  wondrous  tales  as  childhood  loves  to  hear. 
Listening  with  eager  eyes  and  open  lips 
Devoutly  in  attention.    Good  old  man ! 
Oh,  if  I  ever  pour*d  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
Unhallow'd  by  the  gratefUl  thought  of  him, 
Methinks  the  righteous  winds  would  scatter  it ! 
He  was  a  parent  to  me,  and  his  home 
Was  mine,  when  in  advancing  years  I  found 
No  peace,  no  comfert  in  my  father's  house. 
With  him  I  pass'd  the  pleasant  evening  hours, 
By  day  I  drove  my  fether's  flock  afield,' 
And  this  was  h^piness. 

**  Amid  these  wilds 
Oflen  to  summer  pasture  have  I  driven 
The  flock ;  and  well  I  know  these  woodland  wilds. 
And  every  bosom'd  vale,  and  valley  stream 
Is  dear  to  memoiy.    I  have  laid  me  down 
Beside  yon  valley  stream,  that  up  the  ascent 
Scarce  sends  the  sound  of  waters  now,  and  watch'd 
The  beck  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun. 
And  listen'd  to  its  ceaseless  murmuring, 
Till  all  was  hush'd  and  tranquil  in  my  soul, 
f^*d  with  a  strange  and  undefined  delight 
That  pass'd  across  the  mind  like  summer  clouds 
Over  the  vale  at  eve ;  their  fleeting  hues 
The  traveller  cannot  trace  with  memory's  eye, 
Tet  he  remembers  well  how  fiur  they  were. 
How  beautiful. 

"  In  solitude  and  peace 
Here  I  grew  up,  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 
Of  unpolluted  nature.    Sweet  it  was. 
As  the  white  mists  of  morning  roll'd  away. 
To  see  the  upland's  wooded  heights  appear 
DariL  in  the  early  dawn,  and  mark  the  slope 
With  gorse-flowers  glowing,  as  the  sun  illumed 
Their  golden  glory  ^  with  his  deepening  light ; 
Pleasant  at  xioon  beside  the  vocal  brook 
To  lay  me  down,  and  watch  the  floating  clouds. 
And  shape  to  fancy's  wild  similitudes 
Their  ever-varying  forms ;  and  oh  how  sweet ! 
To  drive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold, 
•  And  hasten  to  our  little  hut,  and  hear 
The  voioe  of  kindness  bid  me  welcome  home. 


**  Amid  the  village  playmates  of  my  youth 

Was  one  whom  riper  years  approved  a  friend. 

A  gentle  maid  was  my  poor  Madelon ; 

I  loved  her  as  a  sister,  snd  long  time 

Her  undivided  tenderness  possess'd. 

Until  a  better  and  a  holier  tie 

Gave  her  one  nearer  friend ;  and  then  my  heart 

Partook  her  happiness,  for  never  lived 

A  hqipier  pair  Uian  Amaud  and  his  wife. 

**  Lorraine  was  call'd  to  arms,  snd  with  her  yout^ 
Went  Amaud  to  the  war.    The  mom  was  fi^. 
Bright  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  sung  cheerAilly, 
And  all  the  fields  seem'd  joyous  in  the  spring ; 
But  to  Domremi  wretched  was  that  day. 
For  there  was  lamentation,  and  the  voice 
Of  anguish,  and  the  deeper  agony 
That  spake  not.    Never  can  my  heart  forget 
The  feelings  that  shot  through  me,  when  the  horn 
Gave  its  last  call,  and  through  the  castle-gate 
The  banner  moved,  and  from  the  clinging  arms 
Which  hung  on  them,  as  for  a  last  embrace, 
Sons,  brethren,  husbands,  went. 

**  More  finequent  now 
Sought  I  the  converse  of  poor  Madelon, 
For  now  she  needed  friendship's  eoothing  voice. 
All  the  long  summer  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  firom  the  wsr ;  and  as  at  eve 
She  with  her  mother  by  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunshine,  if  a  traveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow. 
Her  eye  was  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  the  flush'd  cheek  what  thoughts  were  in  her 

heart. 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued. 
How  her  heart  died  within  her.    So  the  days 
And  weeks  and  months  pass'd  on ;  and  when  the 

leaves 
Fell  in  the  autumn,  a  most  painful  hope 
That  reason  own'd  not,  that  with  expectation 
Did  never  cheer  her  as  she  rose  at  mom, 
Still  linger'd  in  her  heart,  and  still  at  night 
Made  disappointment  dreadAil.    Winter  came. 
But  Amaud  never  firom  the  war  retum'd ; 
He  far  away  had  perish'd;  and  when  late 
The  tidings  of  his  certain  death  arrived. 
Sore  with  long  anguish  underneath  that  blow 
She  sunk,    llien  would  she  sit  and  think  all  day 
Upon  the  past,  and  talk  of  happiness 
That  never  could  return,  as  though  she  found 
Best  solace  in  the  thoughts  which  minister'd 
To  sorrow :  and  she  loved  to  see  the  sun 
Go  down,  because  another  day  was  gone. 
And  then  she  might  retire  to  solitude 
And  wakeful  recollections,  or  perchance 
To  sleep  more  wearying  far  than  wakefulness. 
Dreams  of  his  safety  and  return,  and  starts 
Of  agony ;  so  neither  night  nor  day 
Could  she  find  rest,  but  pined  and  pined  away. 

*<  Db4th  !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible ; 
But  how  the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee, 
Oh  thou  true  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  friend  beade  !  "    By  the  sick  bed 
Of  Madebn  I  sat,  when  sure  she  felt 
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The  hour  of  her  deliTmiaice  drawing  dbit  ; 
I  saw  her  eye  kindfo  with  hesrenlj  hope, 
1  had  her  latert  look  of  earthly  lo^, 
I  felt  her  hand's  last  preesore.  -^  Son  of  Orlems  ! 
I  would  not  wish  to  liTe  to  know  that  hour, 
When  1  conld  think  upon  a  dear  friend  dead, 
And  weep  not ;  but  they  are  not  bitter  tean,  — 
Not  painful  now ;  for  Christ  hath  risen,  fint  fruits 
Of  them  that  slept ;  and  we  shall  meet  again, 
Meet,  not  again  to  part :  the  grave  hath  lost 
Itsyictory. 

**  1  remember,  as  her  bier 
Went  to  the  grare,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft, 
And  soor'd  amid  the  sunshine,  earoUing 
So  full  of  joy,  that  to  the  moomer's  ear 
More  mounifrdly  than  dirge  or  passing  bell. 
The  joyous  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched. 

**  Then  my  soul  awi^e. 
For  it  had  shm^r'd  long  in  happiness. 
And  never  feeling  misery,  never  thought 
What.others  suffer.    1,  as  best  I  might, 
Solaced  the  keen  regret  of  Elinor ; 
And  much  my  cares  avail'd,  and  much  her  son's^ 
On  whom,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age. 
She  centred  now  her  love.    A  younger  birth, 
Aged  nearly  as  myself  was  Theodore, 
An  ardent  youth,  who  with  the  kindest  care 
Had  sooth'd  his  sister's  sorrow.    We  had  knelt 
By  her  death-bed  together,  and  no  bond 
In  closer  union  knits  two  human  hearts 
Than  fellowship  in  grief. 

**  It  chanced  tt  once 
Beside  the  fire  of  Elinor  I  sat. 
The  night  was  comfortless,  the  loud  blast  hoiH'd, 
And  as  we  drew  around  the  social  hearth. 
We  heard  the  rain  beat  hard.  Driven  by  the  storm 
A  warrior  mark'd  our  distant  taper's  light ; 
We  heapt  the  fire,  and  spread  the  friendly  boaid. 
^'TIb  a  rude  night,'   the  stranger  cried:  *safe 

housed 
Pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  pritiag  imin. 
I  too  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  peace, 
Resting  my  head  upon  the  lap  of  love. 
But  that  my  country  calls.    When  the  winds  roar, 
Remember  sometimes  what  a  soldier  suffers. 
And  think  on  Conrade.' 

u  Theodore  replied, 
*  Success  go  with  thee  !  Something  we  have  known 
Of  war,  and  tasted  its  calamity ; 
And  I  am  well  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Albeit  inglorious,  thanking  the  good  God 
Who  made  me  to  be  happy.' 

"» Did  that  God,' 
Cried  Conrade,  *  form  thy  heart  for  hi^piness. 
When  Desolation  royally  careers 
Over  thy  wretched  country  P    Did  that  God 
Form  thee  for  Peace  when  Slaughter  is  abroad. 
When  her  brooks  run  with  blood,  and  Rape,  and 

Murder, 
Stalk  through  her  flaming  towns  ?    live  thou  in 

peace, 
Toung  man !  my  heart  is  human :  I  must  feel 
For  what  my  biethien  suffer.'    While  he  spake 


Such  mingled  passions  eharacter'd  has  feee 
Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence^ 
That  I  did  tremble  as  1  listen'd  to  bin } 
And  in  my  heart  tunmHuons  thoughts  aroee 
Of  high  achievements,  indistinct,  and  wildy 
And  vast, — yet  such  they  were  as  made  me  pant 
As  though  by  some  divinity  possess'd. 

'*  *  But  is  there  not  some  duty  due  to  those 
We  love .' '  said  Theodore ;  *  is  there  am  enq>lqy 
More  ri^teous  than  to  cheer  declining  age. 
And  thus  vrith  filial  tenderness  repay 
Parental  care  ? ' 

<''Hard  b  it,' Conrade  cried, 
'  Ay,  hard  indeed,  to  part  firom  those  we  love ; 
And  I  have  suffsr'd  that  severest  pang. 
I  have  left  an  aged  mother ;  I  have  left 
One  upon  whom  my  heart  has  festen'd  all 
Its  dearest,  best  affections.    Should  I  live 
Till  France  shall  see  the  Messed  hour  of  peace, 
I  shall  return  -,  my  heart  will  be  content, 
My  duties  then  will  have  been  well  disehargad. 
And  I  may  then  be  happy.    There  are  those 
Who  deem  such  thoughts  the  fimcies  of  a  mind 
Strict  beyond  measioe,  and  wem  well  oontsnt, 
If  I  should  soften  down  my  rigid  nature 
Even  to  inglorious  ease,  to  honor  me. 
But  pure  of  heart  and  high  in  seli^esteenK 
I  must  be  honor'd  by  myself:  all  else. 
The  breath  of  Fame,  is  as  the  unsteady  wind 
Worthless.' 

**^  So  saying  firom  lus  belt  he  tooir 
The  encumbering  swt>rd.  I  held  it,  listening  ti^hiia, 
And  wistless  what  1  did,  half  firom  the  sheath 
Drew  forth  its  glittering  blade.    I  gazed  upon  it. 
And  shuddering,  as  I  touch'd  its  edge,  exdaidt'di 
How  horrible  it  is  with  the  keen  sw(nd 
To  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  frame ! 
I  could  not  strike  a  lamb. 

'^Heanswer'd  me^ 
*  Maiden,  thou  sayest  well.    I  could  not  strike^ 
A  lamb ! — But  when  the  merciless  invader 
Spares  not  gray  age,  and  mocks  the  infenfs  shrink 
As  it  doth  writhe  upon  his  cursed  lance. 
And  forces  to  his  foul  embrace  tiie  wife 
Even  where  her  slaughter'd  husband  bleeda  to 

death. 
Almighty  God !  I  should  not  be  a  man 
If  I  did  let  one  weak  and  pitifril  feeling^ 
Make  mine  arm  impotent  to  cleave  him  down. 
Think  wellofthis,  young  man ! '  >*  he  cried,  and  took 
The  hand  of  Theodore ;  ^think  well  of  this; 
As  you  are  human,  as  you  hope  to  live 
In  peace,  amid  the  dearest  joys  of  home. 
Think  well  of  this !    Ton  have  a  tender  motfaer  ; 
As  you  do  wish  that  she  may  die  in  peace. 
As  you  would  even  to  madness  agoniae 
To  hear  this  maiden  call  on  yon  in  vain 
For  help,  and  see  her  dragg'd,  and  hear  here 
In  the  bloodpfeeking  soldier's  lustftd  grasp. 
Think  that  there  are  such  horrora !  *' that  even  i 
Some  city  flames,  and  h^ily,  as  in  Roan, 
Some  famish'd  babe  on  his  dead  mother's  1 
Tet  hangs  and  pulls  forfi>od!  >«  — Woe  be  tot 
By  whom  the  evil  comes !    And  woe  to  him,-— 
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"^   For  little  less  his  guilt, — who  dwells  in  peace, 
When  every  ami  is  needed  for  the  strife !  * 

a; 

^■»       "  When  we  had  all  hetaken  us  to  rest, 

^^   Sleepless  I  lay,  and  in  my  mind  reyolved 

^i  The  highHMHil'd  warrior's  speech.    Then  Madelon 

^      Rose  in  rememhrance ;  over  her  the  grave 

Had  closed ;  her  sorrows  were  not  register'd 
tik    In  the  rolls  of  fame ',  but  when  the  tears  run  down 
aa    The  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 
|i)>    In  Heaven  against  the  oppressor  ?  Will  not  God 
In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 
The  sceptre  of  the  wicked  ?  "—Thoughts  like  these 
lis    Possessed  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 
fb    I  slept;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 
Even  then ;  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe. 
From  the  Most  High,  arose.    A  high-tower'd  town 
1^      Hemm'd  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw, 
K      Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses, 
B    Half  envious  of  the  unutterable  feast, 

Mark'd  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  with  gore. 
\q     I  tum'd  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp, 
V     And  there  was  revelry  :  a  loud,  lewd  laugh 
g     Burst  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chiefs 
y     Sit  at  their  ^ast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death. 
My  soul  grew  sick  within  me  ;  I  look'd  up. 
Reproaching  Heaven,  —  lo  *.  from  the  clouds  an  arm 
As  of  the  avenging  Angel  was  put  forth. 
And  from  his  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  fell. 

I 

"  From  that  night  I  could  feel  my  burden'd  soul 

I      Heaving  beneath  incumbent  Deity. 

,      I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  da3r8 
To  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Around  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept. 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeful.    I  have  heard 
Strange  voices  in  the  evening  wind ;  strange  forms 
Dimly  discover'd  throng'd  the  twilight  air. 
The  neighbors  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change ; 
They  call'd  me  crazed ;  and  my  dear  Uncle,  too. 
Would  sit  and  gaze  upon  me  wistfully, 
A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow. 
And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
Sometimes  misgave  me.    I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  future  laboring  in  my  breast. 
But  that  the  hour,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 

"  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
Waird  in  from  human  help  :  thither  all  thoughts. 
All  hopes  were  tum'd ;  .that  bulwark  beaten  down. 
All  were  the  invaders.     Then  my  troubled  soul 
Grew  more  disturb'd,  and  shunning  every  eye, 
I  loved  to  wander  where  the  woodland  shade 
Was  deepest,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
Of  shadowy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  loud  :  anon  I  paused,  and  in  a  state 
Of  half  expectance,  listen'd  to  the  wind. 

*'*'  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  forest  call'd 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies :  *•  when  a  child 
With  a  delightful  wonder  1  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.    An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside ; 

n 


Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  httle  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favorite  tree ; 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves," 
And  bask  in  moonshine.  Here  the  Woodman  leads 
His  boy,  and  showing  him  the  green-svrard  markM 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  danc^ 
Hath  traced  the  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the  tref . 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place  "^ 

Which  made  it  holy ;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approach'd 
Unpunish'd  there.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
Which  fill'd  me  by  that  solitary  spring. 
Ceased  not  in  riper  years ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mjrsterious  awe. 

^*  A  blessed  spot !    Oh,  how  my  soul  enjoy'd 
Its  holy  quietness,  with  what  delight 
Escaping  from  mankind  1  hasten'd  there 
To  solitude  and  freedom  !    Thitherward 
On  a  spring  eve  I  had  betaken  me. 
And  there  I  sat,  and  mark'd  the  deep  red  clouds 
Grather  before  the  wind  —  the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  last, 
Appear'd  to  rock  my  senses.    Soon  the  night 
Darkened  around,  and  the  large  rain-drops  fell 
Heavy ;  anon  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o'er  the  wood.    Methou^t  the  thunder- 
shower 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head. 
And  the  hoarse  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
Of  winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar, 
Made  a  wild  music.    On  a  rock  I  sat ; 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  fill'd  my  soul ; 
And  when  the  thunders  peal'd,  and  the  long  flash 
Hung  durable  in  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the  gray  forest,  memory,  thought,  were 
All  sense  of  self  annihilate,  I  seem'd  [gone,^^ 

Diffused  into  the  scene. 

«  At  length  a  light 
Approach'd  the  spring ;  I  saw  my  Uncle  Claude  ', 
His  gray  locks  dripping  with  the  midnight  storm. 
He  came,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  cried, 
'  My  God  !  my  child  is  safe  ! ' 

**  I  felt  his  words 
Pierce  in  my  heart';  my  soul  was  overcharged ; 
I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  told  him  all ; 
God  was  within  me ;  as  I  felt,  1  spake. 
And  he  believed. 

'<  Ay,  Chieflain  !  and  the  world 
Shall  soon  believe  my  mission ;  for  the  Lord 
Will  raise  up  indignation  and  pour  on't 
His  wrath,  and  they  shall  perish  who  oppress."  ^ 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

And  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
Had  sunk  the  orb  of  day  :  o'er  all  the  vale 
A  purple  softness  spread,  save  where  some  tree 
Its  lengthen'd  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
Mirror'd  the  light  of  Heaven,  still  traced  distinct 
When  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside. 
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A  grateful  coolness  freshen'd  the  calm  air, 
And  the  hoarse  grasshoppers  their  evening  song 
Sung  shrill  and  ceaseless,"'  as  the  dews  of  night 
Descended.    On  their  way  the  travellers  wend, 
Cheering  the  road  with  converse,  till  at  length 
They  mark  a  cottage  lamp,  whose  steady  light 
Shone  though  the  lattice  ',  thitherward  they  turn. 
There  came  an  old  man  forth ;  his  thin  gray  locks 
Moved  to  the  breeze,  and  on  his  wither'd  face 
The  characters  of  age  were  written  deep. 
Them,  louting  low  with  rustic  courtesy. 
He  welcomed  in ;  on  the  white-ember'd  hearth 
Heapt  up  fresh  fuel,  then  vnth  friendly  care 
Spread  out  his  homely  board,  and  fill'd  the  bowl 
With  the  red  produce  of  the  vine  that  arch'd 
His  evening  seat ;  they  of  the  plain  repast 
Partook,  and  quaff  'd  the  pure  and  pleasant  draught. 

«« Strangers,  your  fare  is  homely,"  said  their  Host, 
**  But  such  it  is  as  we  poor  countrymen 
Earn  with  our  toil :  in  faith  ye  are  welcome  to  it ! 
I  too  have  borne  a  lance  in  younger  days ; 
And  would  that  I  were  young  again  to  meet 
These  haughty  English  in  the  field  of  fight; 
Such  as  I  was  when  on  the  fatal  plain 
Of  Agincourt  I  met  them." 

»*  Wert  thou  then 
A  sharer  in  that  dreadful  day's  defeat? " 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard.  **  Didst  thou  know  the  Lord 
Of  Orleans.!*" 

"  Know  him  ? "  cried  the  veteran, 
"  I  saw  him  ere  the  bloody  fight  began 
Riding  from  rank  to  rank,  his  beaver  up. 
The  long  lance  quivering  in  his  mighty  grasp. 
His  eye  was  wrathful  to  an  enemy, 
But  for  his  countrymen  it  had  a  smile 
Would  Tnn  all  hearts.   Looking  at  thee,  Sir  Knight, 
Methinks  I  see  him  now ;  such  was  his  eye. 
Gentle  in  peace,  and  such  his  manly  brow." 

"  No  tongue  but  speaketh  honor  of  that  name !  " 
Exclaim'd  Dunois.    **  Strangers  and  countrymen 
Alike  revered  the  good  and  gallant  Chief 
His  vassals  like  a  father  loved  their  Lord ; 
His  gates  stood  open  to  the  traveller ; 
The  pilgrim  when  he  saw  his  towers  rejoiced. 
For  he  had  heard  in  other  lands  the  fame 
Of  Orleans.  —  And  he  lives  a  prisoner  still ! 
Losing  all  hope  because  my  arm  so  long 
Hath  fail'd  to  win  his  liberty  I " 

He  tum'd 
His  head  away,  hiding  the  burning  shame 
Which   flush'd    his  face.     «« But   he  shall  live, 

Dunois," 
The  mission'd  Maid  replied ;  "  but  he  shall  live 
To  hear  good  tidings ;  hear  of  liberty, 
Of  his  own  liberty,  by  his  brother's  arm 
Achieved  in  well- won  battle.    He  shall  live 
Happy;  the  memory  of  his  prison'd  years'^ 
Shall  heighten  all  his  joys,  and  his  gray  hairs 
Go  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

"  I  would  fain  live 
To  see  that  day,"  replied  their  aged  host : 
'*  How  would  my  heart  leap  to  behold  again 
The  gallant,  generous  chieftain  !  I  fought  by  him. 


When  all  our  hopes  of  victory  were  lost, 

And  down  hia  batter'd  arms  ^e  blood  stream'd  fast 

From  many  a  wound.    Like  wolves  they  hemm'd 

us  in. 
Fierce  in  unhoped  for  conquest :  all  around 
Our  dead  and  dying  countrymen  lay  heap'd ; 
Yet  still  he  strove ;  —  I  wonder'd  at  his  valor  ! 
There  was  not  one  who  on  that  fatal  day 
Fought  bravelier." 

**  Fatal  was  that  day  to  France," 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard  ;  ^*  there  Alen^on  fell, 
Valiant  in  vain ;  there  D'Albert,  whose  mad  pride 
Brought  the  whole  ruin  on.    There  fell  Brabant, 
Vaudemont,  and  Marie,  and  Bar,  and  Faqnenberg, 
Our  noblest  warriors  ;  the  determin'd  foe 
Fought  for  revenge,  not  hoping  victory. 
Desperately  brave ;  ranks  fell  on  ranks  before 

them; 
The  prisoners  of  that  shameful  day  out-summ*d 
Their  conquerors !  "*• 

"  Yet  believe  not,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  That  cowardice  disgraced  thy  countrymen  ! 
"^cyi  ^7  their  leader's  arrogance  led  on    , 
With  heedless  fury,  found  all  numbers  vain. 
All  effort  fruitless  there  ;  and  hadst  thou  seen. 
Skilful  BB  brave,  how  Henry's  ready  eye 
Lost  not  a  thicket,  not  a  hillock's  aid ; 
From  his  hersed  bowmen  how  the  arrows  flew  * 
Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  and  with  lightning  force ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  such  soldiers,  such  a 

chief. 
Could  never  be  subdued. 

"  But  when  the  field 
Was  won,  and  they  who  had  escaped  the  fight 
Had  yielded  up  their  arms,  it  was  foul  work 
To  turn  on  the  defenceless  prisoners 
The  cruel  sword  of  conquest.*^    Girt  around 
I  to  their  mercy  had  surrender'd  me, 
When  lo  !  I  heard  the  dreadful  cry  of  death. 
Not  as  amid  the  fray,  when  man  met  man 
And  in  fair  combat  gave  the  mortal  blow ; 
Here  the  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound. 
Saw  their  stern  victors  draw  again  the  sword. 
And  groan'd  and  strove  in  vain  to  free  their  hands. 
And  bade  them  think  upon  their  plighted  faith. 
And  pray'd  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  God, 
In  vain :  the  King  had  bade  them  massacre. 
And  in  their  helpless  prisoners'  naked  breasts 
They  drove  the  weapon.    Then  1  look'd  for  death. 
And  at  that  moment  death  was  terrible,  — 
For  the  heat  of  fight  was  over ;  of  my  home 
I  thought,  and  of  my  wife  and  little  ones 
In  bitterness  of  heart.    But  the  brave  man, 
To  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  made  me  thrall. 
Had  pity,  loosed  my  hands,  and  bade  me  fly. 
It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  I  should  live 
Childless  and  old  to  think  upon  the  past. 
And  wish  that  I  had  perish'd  !  " 

The  old  maix 
Wept  as  he  spake.    **  Ye  may  perhaps  have  heard 
Of  the  hard  siege  that  Roan  so  long  endur'd. 
1  dwelt  there,  strangers ;  I  had  then  a  wife. 
And  I  had  children  tenderly  beloved, 
Who  I  did  hope  should  cheer  me  in  old  age 
And  close  mine  eyes.    The  tale  of  misery 
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Mayh^  were  tedjous,  or  I  could  relate 
Much  of  that  dreadful  time." 

The  Maid  replied, 
'Wiahing  of  that  demoted  town  to  hear. 
Thus  then  the  yeteran  : 

"  So  by  Heaven  preserved, 
From  the  disastrous  plain  of  Agincourt*^ 
I  speeded  homewards,  and  abode  in  peace. 
Henry,  as  wise  as  brave,  had  back  to  England" 
Lied  his  victorious  army ;  well  aware 
That  France  was  mighty,  that  her  warlike  sons. 
Impatient  of  a  foreigner's  command. 
Might  rise  impetuous,  and  with  multitudes 
Tread  down  the  invaders.    Wisely  he  retum'd. 
For  our  proud  barons  in  their  private  broils 
Wasted  the  strength  of  France.    I  dwelt  at  home. 
And  with  the  little  I  possess'd  content, 
JLived  happily.    A  pleasant  sight  it  was 
To  see  my  children,  as  at  eve  I  sat 
Beneath  the  vine,  come  clustering  round  my  knee. 
That  they  might  hear  again  the  oft-told  tale 
Of  the  dangers  I  had  past :  their  little  eyes 
Would 'With  such  anxious  eagerness  attend 
The  tale  of  life  preserved,  as  made  me  feel 
JLife'a  value.    My  poor  children !  a  hard  &te 
Had  they !    But  oft  and  bitterly  I  wish 
That  God  had  to  his  mercy  taken  me 
In  childhood,  for  it  is  a  heavy  lot 
To  linger  out  old  age  in  loneliness ! 

**  Ah  me  !  when  war  the  masters  of  mankind, 

Woe  to  the  poor  man !  if  he  sow  his  field. 

He  shall  not  reap  the  harvest;  if  he  see 

His  ofEapimg  rise  around,  his  boding  heart 

Aches  at  the  thought  that  they  are  Multiplied 

To  the  sword !    Again  from  England  the  fierce  foe 

Came  on  our  ravaged  coasts.    In  battle  bold. 

Merciless  in  conquest,  their  victorio&s  King 

Swept  like  the  desolating  tempest  round. 

Dambieres  submits ;  on  Caen's  subjected  wall 

The  flag  of  England  waved.    Roan  still  remained. 

Embattled  Roan,  bulwark  of  Normandy ; 

Nor  unresisted  round  her  massy  walls 

Pitch'd  they  their  camp.  1  need  not  tell.  Sir  Knight, 

How  oft  and  boldly  on  the  invading  host 

We  burst  with  fierce  assault  impetuous  forth. 

For  many  were  the  warlike  sons  of  Roan." 

One  gallant  Citizen  was  famed  o'er  all 

For  daring  hardihood  preeminent, 

Blanchard.    He,  gathering  round  his  countrymen. 

With  his  own  courage  kindling  every  breast, 

Had  made  them  vow  before  Almighty  God** 

Never  to  yield  them  to  the  usurping  foe. 

Before  the  God  of  Hosts  we  made  the  vow ; 

And  we  had  baffled  the  besieging  power. 

Had  not  the  patient  enemy  drawn  round 

His  wide  intrenchments.    From  the  watch-tower's 

top 
In  vain  with  fearful  hearts  along  the  Seine 
We  strain'd  the  eye,  and  every  distant  wave 
Which  in  the  sunbeam  glittered,  fondly  thought 
The  white  sail  of  supply.    Alas !  no  more 
The  white  aail  rose  upon  our  aching  sight; 
For  guarded  was  the  Seine,  and  our  stem  foe 
Had  made  a  league  with  Famine."  How  my  heart 


Sunk  in  me  when  at  night  1  carried  home 
The  scanty  pittance  of  to-morrow's  meal ! 
Ton  know  not,  strangers,  what  it  is  to  see 
The  asking  eye  of  hunger  ! 

"  StUl  we  strove. 
Expecting  aid ;  nor  longer  force  to  force. 
Valor  to  valor,  in  the  fight  opposed. 
But  to  the  exasperate  patience  of  the  foe. 
Desperate  endurance.*'  Though  with  Christian  zeal 
Ursino  would  have  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace 
Into  our  wounds.  Ambition's  ear,  best  pleased 
With  the  war's  clamor  and  the  groan  of  death, 
Was  deaf  to  prayer.    Day  after  day  pass'd  on; 
We  heard  no  voice  of  comfort.    From  the  walls 
Could  we  behold  their  savage  Irish  Kerns,'* 
Ruffians  half-clothed,  half-human,  half-baptized,** 
Come  with  their  spoil,  mingling  their  hideous 

shouts 
With  moan  of  weary  flocks,  and  piteous  low 
Of  kine  sore-laden,  in  the  mirthful  camp 
Scattering  abundance ;  while  the  loathliest  food 
We  prized  above  all  price ;  while  in  our  streets 
The  dying  groan  of  hunger,  and  the  cries 
Of  famishing  infanta  echoed,  —  and  we  heard. 
With  the  strange  selfishness  of  misery. 
We  heard,  and  heeded  not. 

**  Thou  wouldst  have  deem'd 
Roan  must  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice, 
Toung  warrior !  hadst  thou  seen  our  meagre  limbs. 
And  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes ; 
Tet  still  we  struggled  bravely !     Blanchard  still 
Spake  of  the  obdurate  temper  of  the  foe. 
Of  Harfleur's  wretched  people  driven  out** 
Houseless  and  destitute,  while  that  stern  King 
Knelt  at  the  altar,  and  with  impious  prayer** 
Gave  God  the  glory,  even  while  the  blood 
That  he  had  shed  was  reeking  up  to  Heaven. 
He  bade  us  think  what  mercy  they  had  found 
Who  yielded  on  the  plain  of  Agincourt, 
And  what  the  gallant  sons  of  Caen,  by  him 
In  cold  blood  slaughter'd :  *^  then  his  scanty  AkmI 
Sharing  with  the  most  wretched,  he  would  bid  us 
Bear  with  our  miseries  manfully. 

«*Tbuspress'd, 
Lest  all  should  perish  thus,  our  chiefs  decreed 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old. 
All  who  were  useless  in  the  work  of  war. 
Should  forth  and  take  their  fortune.    Age,  that 

makes 
The  jojs  and  sorrows  of  the  distant  years 
Like  a  half-remember'd  dream,  yet  on  my  heart 
Leaves  deep  impress'd  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Then  as  our  widow-wives  clung  round  our  necks. 
And  the  deep  sob  of  anguish  interrupted 
The  prayer  of  parting,  even  the  pious  priest 
As  he  implored  his  God  to  strengthen  us. 
And  told  us  we  should  meet  again  in  Heaven, 
He  groan'd  and  curs'd  in  bitterness  of  heart** 
That  merciless  King.   The  wretched  crowd  pass'd 

on; 
My  wife  —  my  children  —  through  the  gates  they 

pass'd. 
Then  the  gates  closed— Would  1  were  in  my 

grave, 
That  I  might  lose  remembrance ! 
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«^  What  is  man 
That  he  can  hear  the  groan  of  wretchedness 
And  feel  no  fleshly  pang  •     Why  did  the  All-Good 
Create  these  warrior  scourges  of  mankind, 
These  who  delight  in  slaughter  ?    I  did  think 
There  was  not  on  this  earth  a  heart  so  hard 
Could  hear  a  famish'd  woman  ask  for  food, 
.  And  feel  no  pity.    As  the  outcast  train 
Drew  near,  relentless  Henry  bade  his  troops 
Drive  back  the  miserable  multitude.^ 
They  drove  them  to  the  walls ;  —  it  was  the  depth 
Of  winter,  —  we  had  no  relief  to  grant. 
The  aged  ones  groan 'd  to  our  foe  in  vain. 
The  mother  pleaded  for  her  dying  child, 
And  they  felt  no  remorse  I  " 

The  mission'd  Maid 
Rose  from  her  seat,  —  **  The  old  and  the  infirm. 
The  mother  and  her  babes !  —  and  yet  no  lightning 
Blasted  this  man ! " 

"  Aye,  Lady,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  And  when  we  sent  the  herald  to  implore 
His  mercy*  on  the  helpless,  his  stem  face 
Assum'd  a  sterner  smile  of  callous  scorn. 
And  he  replied  in  mockery.    On  th&  wall 
I  stood  and  watch'd  the  miserable  outcasts. 
And  every  moment  thought  that  Henry's  heart, 
Hard  as  it  was,  would  melt.     All  night  I  stood, — 
Their  deep  groans  came  upon  the  midnight  gale ; 
Fainter  they  grew,  for  the  cold  wintry  wind 
Blew  bleak ;  fainter  they  grew,  and  at  the  last 
All  was  still,  save  that  ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child 
A  cry  of  frenzy ing  anguish.* 

"  From  that  hour 
On  all  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world 
I  look'd  with  strange  indifference ;  bearing  want 
Wit^  the  sick  patience  of  a  mind  worn  out. 
Nor  when  the  traitor  yielded  up  our  town** 
Aught  heeded  I  as  through  our  ruin'd  streets. 
Through  putrid  heaps  of  famish'd  carcasses, 
The  pomp  of  triumph  pass'd.     One  pang  alone 
I  felt,  when  by  that  cruel  King's  command 
The  gallant  Blanchard  died :  ^*  calmly  he  died. 
And  as  he  bow'd  beneath  the  axe,  thank'd  God 
That  he  had  done  his  duty. 

"  I  survive, 
A  solitary,  friendless,  wretched  one. 
Knowing  no  joy  save  in  the  certain  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  be  gathered  to  my  sires. 
And  soon  repose,  there  where  the  wicked  cease  ** 
From  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  And  happy,"  cried  the  delegated  Maid, 
**  And  happy  they  who  in  that  holy  faith 
Bow  meekly  to  the  rod !     A  little  while 
Shall  they  endure  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  injustice  of  the  great :  a  little  while 
Though  shelterless  they  feel  the  wintry  wind. 
The  wind  shall  whistle  o'er  their  turf-grown  grave. 
And  all  be  peace  below.     But  woe  to  tliosc. 
Woe  to  the  Mighty  Ones  who  send  abroad 
Their  ministers  of  death,  and  give  to  Fury 
The  flaming  firebrand ;  these  indeed  shall  live 
The  heroes  of  the  wandering  minstrel's  song ; 
But  they  have  their  reward ;  the  innocent  blood 


Steams  up  to  Heaven  against  them :  God  shall  hear 
The  widow's  groan." 

**  I  saw  him,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  Henry  of  Agincourt,  this  mighty  King, 
Go  to  his  grave.    The  long  procession  pass'd 
Slowly  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  heard 
The  deep-toned  dirge,  and  saw  the  banners  wave 
A  pompous  shade,^  and  the  tall  torches  cast 
In  the  mid-day  sim  a  dim  and  gloomy  light,** 
I  thought  what  he  had  been  on  earth  who  now 
Was  gone  to  his  account,  and  blest  my  God 
I  was  not  such  as  he !  " 

So  spake  the  old  man. 
And  then  his  guests  betook  them  to  repose. 


THE    THIRD  BOOK. 

Fair  dawn'd  the  morning,  and  the  early  sun 
Pour'd  on  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  gleam, 
And  up  the  travellers  rose,  and  on  their  way 
Hasten'd,  their  dangerous   way,**  through  fertile 

tracts 
Laid  waste  by  war.    They  pass'd  the  Auxerrois ; 
The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth** 
The  imreap'd  harvest ;  from  the  village  church 
No  even-song  bell  was  heard ;  the  shepherd's  dog 
Prey'd  on  the  scatter'd  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth 
Where  he  had  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet 
Weeds  grew  and  reptiles  crawl'd.     Or  if  they  found 
Sometimes  a  welcome,  those  who  welcomed  them 
Were  old  and  helpless  creatures,  lingering  there 
Where  they  were  bom,  and  where  they  wishM  to 

die. 
The  place  being  all  that  they  had  left  to  love. 
They  pass'd  the  Tonne,  they  pass'd  the  rapid  Loire, 
Still  urging  on  their  way  with  cautious  speed. 
Shunning  Auxerre,  and  Bar's  embattled  wall. 
And  Romorantin's  towers. 

So  journeying  on. 
Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet 
With  many  a  winding  crept  along  the  mead, 
A  Knight  they  saw,  who  there  at  his  repast 
Let  the  west  wind  play  round  his  ungirt  brow. 
Approaching  near,  the  Bastard  recognized 
That  faithful  friend  of  Orleans,  the  brave  chief 
Du  Chastel ;  and  their  mutv^al  greeting  pass'd. 
They  on  the  streamlet's  mossy  bank  reclined 
Beside  him,  and  his  frugal  fare  partook. 
And  drank  the  running  waters. 

"  Art  thou  bound 
For   the   Court,   Dunois?"   exclaim'd   the   a^ed 

Knight ; 
*'  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  far  away,  shut  up 
In  Orleans,  where  her  valiant  sons  the  siege 
Right  loyally  endure  !  " 

"  I  left  the  town," 
Dunois  replied,  "  thinking  that  my  prompt  speed 
Might  seize  the  enemy's  stores,  and  with  fresh  force 
Reenter.     Fastolffe's  better  fate  prevail'd,*^ 
And  from  the  field  of  shame  my  maddening  horse 
Bore  me,  an  arrow  having  pierced  his  flank. 
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Worn  out  and  faint  with  that  day's  dangerous  toil, 

My  deep  wounds  bleeding,  vainly  with  weak  hand 

I  check'd  the  powerless  rein.    Nor  aught  ayail'd 

When  heal'd  at  length,  defeated  and  alone 

Again  to  enter  Orleans.    In  Lorraine 

I  sought  to  raise  new  powers,  and  now  retiim'd 

With  strangest  and  most  unexpected  aid. 

Sent  by  high  Heaven,  I  seek  the  Oourt,  and  thence 

To  that  beleagucr'd  town  shall  lead  such  force, 

That  the  proud  English  in  their  fields  of  blood 

Shall  perish." 

"I  too,"  Tanneguy  reply 'd, 
In  the  field  of  battle  once  again  perchance 
May  serve  my  royal  Master ;  in  his  cause 
My  youth  adventur'd  much,  nor  can  my  age 
Find  better  close  than  in  the  clang  of  arms 
To  die  for  him  whom  1  have  lived  to  serve  .^ 
Thou  art  for  the  Court.  Son  of  the  Chief  I  loved! 
Be  wise  by  my  experience.    He  who  seeks 
Court'favor,  ventures  like  a  boy  who  leans 
Over  the  brink  of  some  high  precipice 
To  reach  the  o'erhang'mg  fruit.'**^    Thou  seest  me 

here 
A  banish'd  man,  Dunois !  ^  so  to  appease 
Richemont,  who,  jealous  of  the  royal  ear. 
With  midnight  murder  leagues,  and  down  the  Loire 
Sends  the  black  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe." 
Now  confident  of  strength,  at  the  King's  feet 
He  stabs  the  King's  best  friends,  and  then  demands, 
As  with  a  conqueror's  imperious  tone. 
The  post  of  honor.    Son  of  that  good  Duke 
Whose  death  my  arm  avenged,**  may  all  thy  days 
Be  happy ;  serve  thy  country  in  the  field, 
But  in  the  hour  of  peace  amid  thy  friends 
Dwell  thou  without  ambition." 

So  he  spake. 
But  when  the  Bastard  told  his  wondrous  tale. 
How  interposing  Heaven  had  its  high  aid 
Vouchsafed  to  France,  the  old  man's  eyes  flash'd 

fire. 
And  rising  from  the  bank,  his  ready  steed 
That  grazed  beside  he  mounted.  "  Farewell,  fHend, 
And  thou,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven ! "  he  cried. 
*'  I  go  to  do  my  part,  and  we  shall  meet 
At  Orleans."    Saying  thus,  he  spurr'd  away. 
They  journey  on  their  way  till  Chinon's  towers 
Rose  on  the  distant  view ;  the  royal  seat 
Of  Charles,  while  Paris  with  her  servile  sons, 
A  headstrong,  mutable,  ferocious  race, 
Bow'd  to  the  invader's  yoke ;  City  even  then 
Above  all  Cities  noted  for  dire  deeds ! 
Yet  doom'd  to  be  the  scene  of  blacker  guilt, 
Opprobry  more  enduring,  crimes  that  call'd 
For  heavier  vengeance,  than  in  those  dark  days 
When  the  Burgundian  faction  fill'd  thy  streets 
With  carnage.*^    Twice  hast  thou  since  then  been 

made 
A  horror  and  a  warning  to  all  lands ; 
When  kingly  power  conspired  with  papal  crafl 
To  plot  and  perpetrate  that  massacre, 
Which  neither  change  of  kalendar,  nor  lapse 
Of  time,  shall  hide  from  memory,  or  eSuie ; 
And  when  in  more  enlighten'd  days, — so  deem'd. 
So  Taunted, — the  astonish'd  nations  saw 
A  people,  to  their  own  devices  lefl, 


Therefore  as  by  judicial  frenzy  stricken, 
Lawless  and  godless,  fill  the  whole  wide  realm 
With  terror,  and  with  wickedness  and  woe, — 
A  more  astounding  judgment  than  when  Heaven 
Shower 'd  on  the  cities  of  the  accursed  plain 
Its  fire  and  sulphur  down.  « 

In  Paris  now 
The  Invader  triumph'd.    On  an  infant's  head 
Had  Bedford  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
And  factious  nobles  bow'd  the  subject  knee, 
And  own'd  an  English  infant  for  their  King, 
False  to  their  own  liege  .Lord. 

"  Beloved  of  Heaven/ 
Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans  to  the  Maid, 
**  Lo  these  the  walls  of  Chinon,  this  the  abode 
Of  Charles  our  monarch.    Here  in  revelry 
He  of  his  armies  vanquish'd,  his  fair  towns 
Subdued,  hears  careless  and  prolongs  the  dance. 
And  little  marvel  I  that  to  the  cares 
Of  empire  still' he  turns  the  unwilling  ear. 
For  loss  on  loss,  defeat  upon  defeat. 
His  strong  holds  taken,  and  his  bravest  Chiefs 
Or  slain  or  captured,  and  the  hopes  of  youth 
All  blasted,  have  subdued  the  royal  mind 
Undisciplined  in  Fortitude's  stem  school. 
So  may  thy  voice  arouse  his  sleeping  virtue ! " 

T^e  mission'd  Maid  replied,  "  Do  thou,  Dunois, 
Announce  my  mission  to  the  royal  ear. 
1  on  the  river's  winding  bank  the  while 
Will  roam,  collecting  for  the  interview 
My  thoughts,  though  firm,  yet  troubled.    Who 

essays 
Achievements  of  great  import  will  perforce 
Feel  the  heart  heave ;  and  in  my  breast  I  own 
Such  perturbation." 

On  the  banks  of  V  ienne 
Devious  the  Damsel  turn'd,  while  through  the  gate 
The  Son  of  Orleans  press'd  with  hasty  step 
To  seek  the  King.    Him  from  the  public  view 
He  found  secluded  with  his  blameless  Queen, 
And  his  partaker  of  the  unlawful  bed. 
The  lofly-minded  Agnes. 

"Son  of  Orleans!" 
So  as  he  enter'd  cried  the  haughty  fair, 
"  Thou  art  well  come  to  witness  the  disgrace, 
The  weak,  unmanly,  base  despondency 
Of  this  thy  Sovereign  Liege.    He  will  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny  and  fly  the  war ! 
Go  then,  unworthy  of  thy  rank !  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny,**  and  fly  the  war. 
Recreant  from  battle  !    I  will  not  partake 
A  ftigitive's  fate ;  when  thou  hast  lost  thy  crown 
Thou  loscst  Agnes.  —  Do'st  not  blush,  Dunois ! 
To  bleed  in  combat  for  a  Prince  like  this. 
Fit  only,  like  the  Merovingian  race 
On  a  May  morning  deck'd  with  flowers,"  to  mount 
His  gay-bedizen'd  car,  and  ride  abroad 
And  make  the  multitude  a  holiday. 
Go,  Charles !  and  hide  thee  in  a  woman's  garb. 
And  these  long  locks  will  not  disgrace  thee  then !  "  *• 

*»  Nay,  Agnes ! "  Charles  replied,  "  reproach  me 
not! 
I  have  enough  of  sorrow.    Look  around, 
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See  this  fair  countrj  ravaged  by  the  foe, 
My  strong  holds  taken,  and  my  bravest  friends 
Fallen  in  the  field,  or  captives  far  away. 
Dead  is  the  Douglas ;  cold  thy  gallant  heart, 
Illastrioas  Buchan !  ye  from  Scotland's  hills. 
Not- mindless  of  your  old  ally  distress'd, 
Came  to  his  succor ;  in  this  cause  ye  fought ; 
For  him  ye  perish'd.    Rash,  impetuous  Narbonne  \ 
Thy  mangled  corse  waves  to  the  winds  of  Heaven.*' 
Cold,  Graville,  is  thy  sinewy  arm  in  death ; 
Fallen  is  Ventadaur ;  silent  in  the  grave 
Rambouillet  sleeps.    Bietagne's  unfaithful  chief 
Leagues  with  my  foes ;  and  Richemont,^  or  in  arms 
Defies  my  weak  control,  or  from  my  side, 
A  friend  more  dreaded  than  the  enemy. 
Scares  my  best  servants  with  the  assassin's  sword. 
Soon  must  beleaguer'd  Orleans  fall.  —  But  now 
A  truce  to  these  sad  thoughts  !     We  are  not  yet 
So  utterly  despoil'd  but  we  can  spread 
The  friendly  board,  and  giving  thee,  Dunois, 
Such  welcome  as  befits  thy  father's  son,  ' 
Win  from  our  public  cares  a  day  for  joy." 

Dunois  replied,  **  So  may  thy  future  years 
Pass  from  misfortune  free,  as  all  these  ills 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vision  of  the  night ! 
I  come  to  thee  the  joyful  messenger 
Of  aid  from  Heaven  j  for  Heaven  hath  delegated 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France. 
That  holy  Maiden  asks  an  audience  now ; 
And  when  she  promises  miraculous  things, 
I  feel  it  is  not  possible  to  hear 
And  disbelieve." 

Astonish'd  by  his  speech 
Stood  Charles.    **  At  one  of  meaner  estimation 
I  should  have  smiled,  Dunois,"  the  King  replied ; 
"  But  thy  known  worth,  and  the  tried  loyalty 
Of  thy  father's  house,  compel  me  even  to  this 
To  lend  a  serious  ear.    A  woman  sent 
To  rescue  us,  when  all  our  strength  hath  fail'd  ! 
A  himible  Maiden  to  deliver  France  ! 
One  whom  it  were  not  possible  to  hear. 
And  disbelieve  !  —  Dunois,  ill  now  beseems 
Aught  wild  and  hazardous.    And  yet  our  state 
Being  what  it  is,  by  miracle  alone 
Deliverance  can  be  hoped  for.    Is  my  person 
Known  to  this  woman  ?  " 

"  That  it  cannot  be. 
Unless  it  be  by  miracle  made  known," 
Dunois  replied ;  "  for  she  hath  never  left 
Her  native  hamlet  in  Lorraine  till  now." 

"  Here  then,"  rejoin'd  the  King,  "  we  have  a  test 
Easy,  and  safe  withal.    Abide  thou  here  ; 
And  hither  by  a  speedy  messenger  • 

Summon  the  Prophetess.    Upon  the  throne 
Let  some  one  take  bis  seat  and  personate 
My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 
If  she  indeed  be  by  the  Spirit  moved. 
That  Spirit,  certes,  will  direct  her  eyes 
To  the  true  Prince  whom  she  is  sent  to  serve  : 
But  if  she  prove,  as  likeliest  we  must  deem, 
One  by  her  own  imaginations  crazed. 
Thus  failing  and  convinced,  she  may  return 
Unblamed  to  her  obscurity,  and  we 


Be  spared  the  shame  of  farther  loss  incurr'd 

By  credulous  faith.  Well  might  the  English  scoff,** 

If  on  a  frantic  woman  we  should  rest 

Our  last  reliance."    Thus  the  King  resolved. 

And  with  a  faith  half^faltering  at  the  proof, 

Dunois  despatch'd  a  messenger,  to  seel^ 

Beside  the  banks  of  Vienne,  the  mission'd  Maid. 

Soon  is  the  court  convened  :  the  jewell'd  crown 
Shines  on  a  courtier's  head.    Amid  the  train 
The  Monarch  undistinguish'd  takes  his  place. 
Expectant  of  the  event.    The  Virgin  comes, 
And  as  the  Bastard  led  her  to  the  throne. 
Quick  glancing  o'er  the  mimic  Majesty, 
With  gesture  and  with  look  like  one  inspired. 
She  fijt'd  her  eye  on  Charles  :*  **  Thou  art  the 

King!" 
Then  in  a  tone  that  thrill'd  all  hearts,  pursued  ; 
"  I  come  the  appointed  Minister  of  Heaven, 
To  wield  a  sword  before  whose  fated  edge. 
Far,  far  from  Orleans  shall  the  English  wolves 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight.  Monarch  of  France  ! 
Send  thou  the  tidings  over  all  the  realm. 
Great  tidings  of  deliverance  and  of  joy  ; 
The  Maid  is  come,  the  mission'd  Maid,  whose  hand 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  walls  of  Rheims 
Crown  thee,  anointed  King."'* 

In  wonder  mute 
The  courtiers  beard.  Astonish'd  Charles  exclaim*d, 
"  This  is  indeed  the  agency  of  Heaven  ! 
Hard,  Maiden,  were  I  of  belief,"  he  said, 
**  Did  I  not  now,  with  full  and  confirm'd  faith. 
Receive  thee  as  a  Prophetess  raised  up 
For  our  deliverance.     Therefore,  not  in  doubt 
Of  Providence  or  thee  do  I  delay 
At  once  to  marshal  our  brave  countrymen 
Beneath  thy  banner ;  but  to  satisfy 
Those  who  at  distance  from  this  most  clear  proot 
Might  hear  and  disbelieve,  or  yield  at  best 
A  cold  assent.     These  fully  to  confirm. 
And  more  to  make  thy  calling  manifest. 
Forthwith  with  all  due  speed  I  will  convene 
The  Doctors  of  Theology,"  wise  men. 
And  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 
By  them  thy  mission  studied  and  approved. 
As  needs  it  must,  their  sanction  to  all  minds 
Will  bring  conviction,  and  the  sure  belief 
Lead  on  thy  favor'd  troops  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Surpassing  human  possibility." 

Well  pleas'd  the  Maiden  heard.    Her  the  Kin^ 
leads 
From  the  disbanding  throng,  meantime  to  dwell 
With  Mary*     Watchful  for  her  Lord's  return 
She  sat  with  Agnes ;  Agnes  proud  of  heart. 
Majestically  fair,  whose  large  full  eye 
Or  flashing  anger,  or  with  scornful  scowl 
Too  ofl  deform'd  her  beauty.    Yet  with  her 
The  lawless  idol  of  the  Monarch's  heart. 
The  Queen,  obedient  to  her  husband's  will. 
Dwelt  m%kly  in  accord.    With  them  the  Maid 
Was  left  to  sojourn  ;  by  the  gentle  Queen 
With  cordial  affability  received  ; 
By  Agnes  courteously,  whose  outward  show 
Of  graciousness  concealed  an  inward  awe. 
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For  while  the  hoped  and  trusted  through  her  means 
Charles  should  be  reestablish'd  in  his  realm. 
She  felt  rebuked  before  her. 

Through  the  land 
Meantime  the  King's  convoking  voice  went  forth, 
And  from  their  palaces  and  monasteries 
The  theologians  came,  men  who  had  grown 
In  midnight  studies  gray ;  Prelates,  and  Priests, 
And   Doctors:    teachers  grave,  and  with  great 

names, 
Seraphic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefragable, 
Bj  their  admiring  scholars  dignified. 

They  met  convened  at  Chinon,  to  the  place 
Of  judgment,  in  St.  Katharine's  fane  assign'd. 
The  floor  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
Was  spread,  and  brass-ensculptured  effigies 
Of  holy  abbots  honored  in  their  day, 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down.  The  branching  arms 
Of  many  a  ponderous  pillar  met  aloft, 
Wreath'd  on  the  roof  emboss'd.    Through  storied 

panes 
Of  high  arch'd  windows  came  the  tinctured  light ; 
Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath  reflects 
The  many-color'd  rays ;  around  that  font 
The  fathers  stand,  and  there  with  rites  ordain'd 
And  signs  symbolic  strew  the  hallowing  salt. 
Wherewith  the  limpid  water,  consecrate. 
So  taught  the  Church,  became  a  spell  approved 
Against  the  fiends  of  Satan's  fallen  crew ; 
A  licit  spell  of  mightier  potency 
Than  e'er  the  hell-hags  taught  in  Thessaly ; 
Or  they  who  sitting  on  the  rifled  grave. 
By  the  blue  tomb-fire's  lurid  light  dim  seen, 
Share  with  the  Gouls  their  banquet. 

This  perform'd, 
The  Maid  is  simmion'd.    Round  the  sacred  font, 
Mark'd  with  the  mystic  tonsure  and  enrobed 
In  sacred  vests,  a  venerable  train. 
They  stand.    The  delegated  Maid  obeys 
Their  summons.    As  she  came,  a  blush  sufi^ised 
Her  pallid  cheek,  such  as  might  well  beseem 
One  mindful  still  of  maiden  modesty. 
Though  to  her  mission  true.    Before  the  train 
In  reverent  silence  waiting  their  sage  will. 
With  half-averted  eye  she  stood  composed. 
So  have  I  seen  a  single  snow-drop  rise 
Amid  the  russet  leaves  that  hide  the  earth 
In  early  spring,  so  seen  it  gently  bend 
In  modest  loveliness  alone  amid 
The  waste  of  winter. 

By  the  Maiden's  side 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stood,  prepared  to  vouch 
That  when  on  Charles  the  Maiden's  eye  had  fiz'd. 
As  led  by  power  miraculous,  no  fraud. 
Nor  juggling  artifice  of  secret  sign 
Dissembled  inspiration.    As  he  stood 
Steadily  viewing  the  mysterious  rites. 
Thus  to  the  attentive  Maid  the  President 
Severely  spake. 

"If  any  fiend  of  Hell 
Lurk  in  thy  bosom,  so  to  prompt  the  JkaiX 
Of  inspiration,  and  to  mock  the  power 
Of  God  and  holy  Church,  thus  by  the  virtue 
Of  water  hallowed  in  the  name  of  God 


Adjure  I  that  foul  spirit  to  depart 
From  his  deluded  prey." 

Slowly  he  spake, 
And  sprinkled  water  on  the  virgin's  face. 
Indignant  at  the  unworthy  charge,  the  Maid 
Felt  her  cheek  flush ;  but  soon,  the  transient  glow 
Fading,  she  answer'd  meek. 

"Most  holy  Sires, 
Te  reverend  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
Most  catholic !  1  stand  before  you  here 
A  poor  weak  woman ;  of  the  grace  vouchsafed, 
How  far  unworthy,  conscious ;  yet  though  mean. 
Innocent  of  fraud,  and»call'd  by  Heaven  to  be 
Its  minister  of  aid.    Strange  voices  heard, 
The  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
And  feelings  which  I  may  not  dare  to  doubt. 
These  portents  make  me  certain  of  the  God 
Within  me ;  He  who  to  these  eyes  reveal'd 
My  royal  Master,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
And  never  seen  till  then.    Such  evidence 
Given  to  my  mission  thus,  and  thus  confirm'd 
By  public  attestation,  more  to  say, 
Methinks,  would  little  boot,  —  and  less  become 
A  silly  Maid." 

"  Thou  speakest,"  said  the  Priest, 
"  Of  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
Canst  thou  remember.  Maid,  what  vision  first 
Seem'd  more  than  fancy's  shaping  ?    From  such 

tale. 
Minutely  told  with  accurate  circumstance, 
Some  judgment  might  be  form'd." 

The  Maid  replied: 
"  Amid  the  mountain  valleys  I  had  driven 
My  father's  flock.    The  eve  was  drawing  on, 
When  by  a  sudden  storm  surprised,  I  sought 
A  chapel's  neighboring  shelter ;  ruin'd  now. 
But  I  remember  when  its  vesper  bell 
Was  heard  among  the  hills,  a  pleasant  sound, 
That  made  me  pause  upon  my  homeward  road. 
Awakening  in  me  comfortable  thoughts 
Of  holiness.    The  unsparing  soldiery 
Had  sack'd  the  hamlet  near,  and  none  was  left 
Duly  at  sacred  seasons  to  attend 
St.  Agnes'  chapel.^    In  the  desolate  pile 
I  drove  my  flock,  with  no  irreverent  tiioughts. 
Nor  mindless  that  the  place  on  which  I  trod 
Was  holy  ground.    It  was  a  fearful  night ! 
Devoutly  to  the  virgin  Saint  I  pray'd. 
Then  heap'd  the  wither'd  leaves  which  autumn 

winds 
Had  drifted  in,  and  laid  roe  down  upon  them, 
And  sure  I  think  I  slept.    But  so  it  was 
That,  in  the  dead  of  night.  Saint  Agnes  stood 
Before  mine  eyes,  such  and  so  beautiful 
As  when,  amid  the  house  of  wickedness. 
The  PSwer  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 
Veil'd  her  with  glory.**    And  I  saw  her  point 
To  the  moss-grown  altar,  and  the  crucifix 
Half  hid  by  weeds  and  grass ;  —  and  then  I  thought 
I  could  have  wither'd  armies  with  a  look, 
For  from  the  present  Saint  such  divine  power 
I  felt  infused —  'Twas  but  a  dream  perhaps. 
And  yet  methought  that  when  a  louder  peal 
Burst  o'er  the  roof,  and  all  was  left  again 
Utterly  dark,  the  bodily  sense  was  clear 
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And  accurate  in  every  circumstance 
Of  time  and  place." 

Attentive  to  her  words 
Thus  the  Priest  answer'd : 

"  Brethren,  ye  have  heard 
The  woman's  tale.    Behoves  us  now  to  ask 
Whether  of  holy  Church  a  duteous  child 
Before  our  court  appears,  so  not  unlike 
Heaven  might  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracle ; 
Or  misbelieving  heretic,  whose  thoughts, 
Erring  and  vain,  easily  might  stray  beyond 
All  reason,  and  conceit  strange  dreams  and  signs 
Impossible.    Say,  woman,  from  thy  youth 
Hast  thou,  as  rightly  mother  Church  demands, 
Confess'd  at  stated  times  thy  secret  sins, 
And,  from  the  priestly  power  conferr'd  by  Heaven, 
Sought  absolution  ? " 

"  Father,"  she  replied, 
"  The  forms  of  worship  in  mine  earlier  years 
Waked  my  young  mind  to  artificial  awe, 
And  made  me  fear  my  God.    Warm  with  the  glow 
Of  health  and  exercise,  whene'er  I  pass'd 
The  threshold  of  the  house  of  prayer,  I  felt 
A  cold  damp  chill  me ;  1  beheld  the  tapers 
That  with  a  pale  and  feeble  glimmering 
Dimm'd  the  noon-light ;  1  heard  the  solemn  mass. 
And  with  strange  feelings  and  mysterious  dread 
Telling  my  beads,  gave  to  the  mystic  prayers 
Devoutest  meaning.    Often  when  I  saw 
The  pictured  flames  writhe  round  a  penanced  soul, 
I  knelt  in  fear  before  the  Crucifix, 
And  wept  and  pray'd,  and  trembled,  and  adored 
A  God  of  Terrors.    But  in  riper  years. 
When  as  my  soul  grew  strong  in  solitude, 
I  saw  the  eternal  energy  pervade 
The  boundless  range  of  nature,  with  the  sun 
Pour  life  and  radiance  from  his  flamy  path, 
And  on  the  lowliest  floweret  of  the  field 
The  kindly  dew-drops  shed.     And  then  I  felt 
That  He  who  form'd  this  goodly  frame  of  things 
Must  needs  be  good,  and  with  a  Father's  name 
I  call'd  on  Him,  and  from  my  burdened  heart 
Pour'd  out  the  yearnings  of  unmingled  love. 
Methinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 
My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  old  oak 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  their  world 
Within  its  mossy  bark ;  or  laid  mo  down 
Beside  the  rivulet  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  soul,*  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whose  light-edged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  mazy  sports,  —  the  insect  hum, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds 
Making  a  holy  music  to  mine  ear  : 
Oh  !  was  it  strange,  if  for  such  scenes  as  these, 
Such  deep  devoutness,  such  intense  delight 
Of  quiet  adoration,  I  forsook 
The  house  of  worship  ?  strange  that  when  1  felt 
How  God  had  made  my  spirit  quick  to  feel 
And  love  whatc'er  was  beautiful  and  good. 
And  from  aught  evil  and  deform'd  to  shrink 
Even  as  with  instinct ;  —  father !  was  it  strange 
That  in  my  heart  1  had  no  thought  of  sin. 
And  did  not  need  forgiveness  ? " 

As  she  spake 


The  Doctors  stood  astonish'd,  and  some  while 
They  listen'd  still  in  wonder.     But  at  length 
A  Monk  replied, 

"  Woman,  thou  seem'st  to  scorn 
The  ordinances  of  our  holy  Church  j 
And,  if  I  rightly  understand  thy  words, 
Nature,  thou  say'st,  taught  thee  in  solitude 
Thy  feelings  of  religion,  and  that  now 
Masses  and  absolution  and  the  use 
Of  the  holy  wafer,  are  to  tliee  xmknown. 
But  how  could  Nature  teach  thee  true  religion, 
Deprived  of  these  ?  Nature  doth  lead  to  s'm, 
But  'tis  the  Priest  alone  can  teach  remorse. 
Can  bid  St.  Peter  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  from  the  penal  fires  of  purgatory 
Set  the  soul  free.     Could  Nature  teach  thee  this? 
Or  tell  thee  that  St.  Peter  holds  the  keys. 
And  that  his  successor's  unbounded  power 
Extends  o'er  either  world  ?    Although  thy  life 
Of  sin  were  free,  if  of  this  holy  truth 
Ignorant,  thy  soul  in  liquid  flames  must  rue 
Its  error." 

Thus  he  spake ;  applauding  looks 
Went  round.     Nor  dubious  to  reply  the  Maid 
Was  silent. 

"  Fathers  of  the  holy  Church, 
If  on  these  points  abstruse  a  simple  maid 
Like  me  should  err,  impute  not  you  the  crime 
To  self-wiird  reason,  vaunting  its  own  strength 
Above  eternal  wisdom.     True  it  is 
That  for  long  time  I  have  not  heard  the  sound 
Of  mass  high-chanted,  nor  with  trembling  lips 
Partook  tlie  holy  wafer :  yet  the  birds 
Who  to  the  matin  ray  prelusive  pour'd 
Their  joyous  song,  methought  did  warble  forth 
Sweeter  thanksgiving  to  Religion's  ear 
In  their  wild  melody  of  happiness, 
Than  ever  rung  along  the  high-arch'd  roofs 
Of  man :  —  yet  never  from  the  bending  vine 
Pluck'd  I  its  ripen'd  clusters  thanklessly. 
Or  of  that  God  unmindful,  who  bcstow'd 
The  bloodless  banquet.    Ye  liave  told  me,  Sirs, 
That  Nature  only  teaches  man  to  sin ! 
If  it  be  sin  to  seek  the  wounded  lamb, 
To  bind  its  wounds,  and  bathe  them  with  my  tears, 
This  is  what  Nature  taught !   No,  Fathers,  no ! 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doth  lead  to  sin : 
Nature  is  all  benevolence,  all  love. 
All  beauty !     In  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade 
There  is  no  vice  that  to  the  indignant  cheek 
Bids  the  red  current  rush ;  no  misery  there ; 
No  wretched  mother,  who  with  pallid  face 
And  famine-fallen  hangs  o'er  her  hungry  babes, 
With  such  a  look,  so  wan,  so  woe-begone, 
As  shall  one  day,  with  damning  eloquence. 
Against  the  oppressor  plead !  —  Nature  teach  sin ! 
Oh  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  One, 
Who  made  us  in  the  image  of  Himself, 
Who  made  us  all  for  happiness  and  love, 
Infinite  happiness,  infinite  love, 
Partakers  of  his  own  eternity." 

Solemn  and  slow  the  reverend  Priest  replied, 
"  Much,  woman,  do  1  doubt  that  all-wise  Heaven 
Would  thus  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracles 
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On  one  foredoomed  to  misery ;  for  so  doom'd 
Is  that  deluded  one,  who,  of  the  mass 
Unheeding,  and  the  Church's  saving  power, 
Deems  Nature  sinless.    Therefore,  mark  me  well ! 
Brethren,  I  would  propose  this  woman  try 
The  holy  ordeal.    Let  her,  bound  and  searched. 
Lest  haply  in  her  clothes  should  be  conceal 'd 
Some  holy  relic  so  profaned,  be  cast 
In  some  deep  pond  ;  there  if  she  float,  no  doubt 
The  fiend  upholds;  but  if  at  once  she  sink, 
It  is  a  sign  that  Providence  displays 
Her  free  from  witchcraft    This  done,  let  her  walk 
Blindfold  and  bare  o'er  ploughshares  heated  red. 
And  o'er  these  past,  her  naked  arm  immerse 
In  scalding  water.    If  from  these  she  come 
Unhurt,  to  holy  father  of  the  church. 
Most  blessed  Pope,  we  then  refer  the  cause 
For  judgment :  and  this  Chief,  the  Son  of  Orleans, 
Who  comes  to  vouch  the  royal  person  known 
By  her  miraculous  power,  shall  pass  with  her 
The  sacred  trial." 

«*  Grace  of  God !  "  exclaim'd 
The  astonish'd  Bastard ;  '<  plunge  me  in  the  pool. 
O'er  red-hot  ploughshares  make  me  skip  to  please 
Your  dotard  fancies !    Fathers  of  the  church. 
Where  is  your  gravity  ?  what !  elder-like 
Would  ye  this  fairer  than  Susannah  eye  ? 
Te  call  for  ordeals ;  and  I  too  demand 
The  noblest  ordeal,  on  the  English  host 
By  victory  to  approve  her  mission  sent 
From  favoring  Heaven.    To  the  Pope  refer 
For  judgment !  Know  ye  not  that  France  even  now 
Stands  tottering  on  destruction ! " 

Starting  then 
With  a  wild  look,  the  mission'd  Maid  exclaim'd, 
*'  The  sword  of  God  is  here !  the  grave  shall  speak 
To  manifest  me !  " 

Even  as  she  spake, 
A  pale  blue  flame  rose  from  the  trophied  tomb 
Beside  her ;  and  within  that  house  of  death 
A  sound  of  arms  was  heard,  as  if  below 
A  warrior,  buried  in  his  armor,  stirr'd. 

<*  Hear  ye  !  "  the  Damsel  cried  -,  ^  these  are  the 
arms 
Which  shall  flash  terror  o'er  the  hostile  host 
These,  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
And  of  the  assembled  people,  I  will  take 
Here  from  the  sepulchre,  where  many  an  age. 
They,  incorruptible,  have  lain  conceal'd. 
For  me  reserved,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven." 

Recovering  from  amaze,  the  Priest  replied  : 
"  Thou  art  indeed  the  Delegate  of  Heaven  ! 
What  thou  hast  said  surely  thou  shalt  p^form. 
We  ratify  thy  mission.    Go  in  peace.*'  /  . 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

Thx  feast  was  spread,  the  sparkling  bowl  went 

round. 
And  in  the  assembled  court  the  minstrel  harp'd 
4 


A  song  of  other  days.    Sudden  they  heard 
The  hom'a  loud  blast    **  This  is  no  time  for  cares ; 
Feast  ye  the  messenger  without !  "  cried  Charles, 
(*  Enough  hath  of  the  wearying  day  been  given 
To  the  public  weal." 

Obedient  to  the  King 
The  guard  invites  the  way-worn  messenger. 
"  Nay,  I  will  see  the  monarch,"  he  replied, 
**  And  he  must  hear  my  tidings ;  duty-urged, 
I  have  for  many  a  long  league  hasten'd  on. 
Not  thus  to  be  repell'd."    Then  with  strong  arm 
Removing  him  who  barr'd  his  onward  way, 
The  hall  he  enter'd. 

(( King  of  France !  I  come 
From  Orleans,  speedy  and  effectual  aid 
Demanding  for  her  gallant  garrison, 
Faithful  to  thee,  though  thinn'd  in  many  a  fight. 
And  now  sore  pressed  by  want.    Rouse  thou  thy- 

«elf, 
And  with  the  spirit  that  becomes  a  Kmg 
Responsive  to  his  people's  loyalty. 
Bring  succor  to  the  brave  who  in  thy  cause 
Abide  the  extremity  of  war." 

He  said. 
And  from  the  hall  departing,  in  amaze 
At  his  audacious  bearing  left  the  court 
The  King  exclaim'd,  **  But  little  need  to  send 
Quick  succor  to  this  gallant  garrison, 
If  to  the  English  half  so  firm  a  front 
They  bear  in  battle  !  " 

"  In  the  field,  my  liege," 
Dunois  replied, "  yon  Elnight  hath  served  thee  well. 
Him  have  I  seen  the  foremost  of  the  fight. 
Wielding  so  manfully  his  battle-axe. 
That  wheresoe'er  he  tnm'd,  the  afirighted  foe 
Let  fall  their  palsied  arms  with  powerless  stroke, 
Desperate  of  safety.    I  do  marvel  much 
That  he  is  here :  Orleans  must  be  hard  press'd 
To  send  the  bravest  of  her  garrison 
On  such  commission." 

Swifl  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
"  I  tell  thee,  Chief,  that  there  the  English  wolves 
Shall  never  raise  their  yells  of  victory ! 
The  will  of  God  defends  those  fated  walls. 
And  resting  in  full  faith  on  that  high  will, 
I  mock  their  efiforts.    But  the  night  draws  on ; 
Retire  we  to  repose.    To-morrow's  sun. 
Breaking  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre. 
Shall  on  that  armor  gleam,  through  many  an  age 
There  for  this  great  emergency  reserved." 
She  said,  and  rising  from  the  board,  retired. 

Meantime  the  herald's  brazen  voice  proclaim'd 
Coming  solemnity,  and  far  and  wide 
Spread  the  glad  tidings.    Then  all  labor  ceased ; 
The  ploughman  from  the  unfinish'd  furrow  hastes ; 
The  armorer's  anvil  beats  no  more  the  din 
Of  future  slaughter.   Through  the  thronging  streets 
The  buzz  of  asking  wonder  hums  along. 

On  to  St  Katharine's  sacred  fane  they  go ; 
The  holy  &thers  with  the  imaged  cross 
Leading  the  long  procession.    Next,  as  one 
Suppliant  for  mercy  to  the  King  of  kings, 
And  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  Heaven, 
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The  Monarch  pass'd,  and  by  his  side  the  Maid ; 
Her  lovely  limbs  robed  in  a  snow-white  vest, 
Wistless  that  every  eye  on  her  was  bent, 
With  stately  step  she  moved ;  her  laboring  soul 
To  high  thoughts  elevate ;  and  gazing  round 
With  a  full  eye,  that  of  the  circling  throng 
And  of  the  visible  world  unseeing,  seem'd 
Fix'd  upon  objects  seen  by  none  beside. 
Near  her  the  warlike  Son  of  Orleans  came 
Preeminent.    He,  nerving  his  yoimg  fnme 
'With  exercise  robust,  had  scaled  the  cliff, 
And  plunging  in  the  river's  full-swollen  stream, 
Stemm'd  with  broad  breast  its  current ;  so  his  form, 
Sinewy  and  firm,  and  fit  for  deeds  of  arms, 
Tower'd  above  the  throng  effeminate. 
No  dainty  bath  had  from  his  hardy  limbs 
Effaced  the  hauberk's  honorable  marks ;  ^ 
His  helmet  bore  of  hostile  steel  the  dints 
Many  and  deep ;  upon  his  pictured  shield 
A  Lion  vainly  struggled  in  the  toils. 
Whilst  by  his  side  the  cub  with  pious  rage, 
Assaird  the  huntsman.   Tremouille  followed  them. 
Proud  of  the  favor  of  a  Prince  who  seem'd 
Given  up  to  vain  delights ;  conspicuous  he 
In  arms  with  azure  and  with  gold  anneal'd. 
Gaudily  graceful,  by  no  hostile  blade 
Defaced,  nor  e'er  with  hostile  blood  disteun'd  ; 
Trimly  accoutred  court-habiliments, 
Gay  lady-dazzling  armor,  fit  to  adorn 
Tourney,  or  tilt,  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
Of  mimic  warfare.     After  him  there  came 
A  train  of  courtiers,  sununer  flies  that  sport 
In  the  sunbeam  of  favor,  insects  sprung 
From  the  court  dunghill,  greedy  blood-suckers. 
The  foul  corruption-gender'd  swarm  of  state. 

As  oU;r  some  flowery  field  the  busy  bees 
Fill  with  their  happy  hum  the  fragrant  air, 
A  grateful  music  to  the  traveller. 
Who  in  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tree 
Rests  on  his  way  awhile ;  or  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  down  some  far-off  steep 
Holding  their  endless  course,  the  murmur  rose 
Of  admiration.     Every  gazing  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Prophetess;  of  all  beside, 
The  long  procession  and  the  gorgeous  train. 
Though  glittering  they  with  gold  and  sparkling 

gems. 
And  their  rich  plumes  high  waving  to  the  air, 
Heedless. 

The  consecrated  dome  they  reach, 
Rear'd  to  St.  Katharine's  holy  memory. 
Her  tale  the  altar  told  ;  how  Maximin, 
His  raised  lip  kindled  with  a  savage  smile. 
In  such  deep  fury  bade  tlie  tenter'd  wheel 
Rend  her  life  piecemeal,  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  hard  executioner  relax'd 
With  pity;  calm  she  heard,  no  drop  of  blood 
Forsook  her  cheek,  her  steady  eye  was  tum'd 
Heaven-ward,  and  hope  and  meekest  piety 
Beam'd  in  that  patient  look.     Nor  vain  her  trust; 
For  lo !  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  descends, 
And  crumbles  with  his  fiery  touch  the  wheel ! 
One  glance  of  holy  triumph  Katharine  cast. 
Then  bow'd  her  to  the  sword  of  martyrdom.*' 


Her  eye  averting  from  the  pictured  tale. 
The  delegated  damsel  knelt  and  pour'd 
To  Heaven  her  earnest  prayer. 

A  trophied  tomb 
Stood  near  the  altar  where  some  warrior  slept 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.    A  massy  stone 
And  rude-ensculptured  efligy  o'erlaid 
The  sepulchre.     In  silent  wonderment 
The  expectant  multitude  with  eager  eye 
Gaze,  listening  as  the  mattock's  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose :  the  heavy  stroke 
Sounds  hollow :  over  the  high-vaulted  roof 
Roll  the  repeated  echoes :  soon  the  day 
Dawns  on  the  grave's  long  night,  the  slant  sunbeam 
Falls  on  the  arms  inshrined,  the  crested  helm. 
The  bauldrick,  and  the  shield,  and  sacred  sword.* 
A  sound  of  awe-repress'd  astonishment 
Rose  firom  the  crowd.    The  delegated  Maid 
Over  her  robes  the  hallowed  breastplate  threw, 
Self-fitted  to  her  form ;  on  her  helm'd  head 
The  white  plimies  nod,  majestically  slow ; 
She  lifts  the  buckler  and  the  sacred  sword. 
Gleaming  portentous  light. 

The  wondering  crowd 
Raise  their  loud  shout  of  transport.    **God  of 

Heaven," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  "  Father  all  merciful ! 
Devoted  to  whose  holy  will,  I  wield 
The  sword  of  vengeance ;  go  before  our  host ! 
AU-just  avenger  of  the  innocent. 
Be  thou  our  Champion  !  God  of  Peace,  preserve 
Those  whom  no  lust  of  glory  leads  to  anna." 
• 

She  ceased,  and  with  an  eager  hush  the  crowd 
Still  listen'd ;  a  brief  while  throughout  the  dome 
Deep  silence  dwelt ;  then  with  a  sudden  burst 
Devout  and  full,  they  raised  the  choral  hymn, 
"  Thee  Lord  we  praise,  our  God  ! "  the  throng 

without 
Catch  the  strange  tidings,  join  the  hymn  of  joy. 
And  thundering  transport  peals  along  the  heaven. 

As  through  the  parting  crowd  the  Virgin  pa«s*d. 
He  who  from  Orleans  on  the  yesternight 
Demanded  succor,  clasp'd  with  warmth  her  hand. 
And  with  a  bosom-thrilling  voice  exclaim'd, 
"  Ill-omen'd  Maid !  victim  of  thine  own  worth. 
Devoted  for  this  king-curst  realm  of  France, 
Ill-omen'd  Maid,  I  pity  thee !  "  so  saying. 
He  tum'd  into  the  crowd.    At  his  strange  words 
Disturb'd,  the  warlike  Virgin  pass'd  along. 
And  much  revolving  in  her  troubled  mind. 
Retrod  the  court. 

And  now  the  horn  announced 
The  ready  banquet ;  they  partook  the  feast,® 
Then  rose  and  in  the  cooling  water  cleansed 
Their  hands,  and  seated  at  the  board  again 
Enjoy'd  the  bowl,  or  scented  high  with  spice, 
Or  flavor'd  with  the  fragrant  summer  fruit. 
Or  luscious  with  metheglin  mingled  rich.^ 
Meantime  the  Trouveur  struck  the  harp ;  he  sung 
Of  Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  truest  Knight 
That  ever  loved  fair  Lady ;  and  the  youth 
Of  Comwain^  underneath  whose  maiden  sword 
The  strength  of  Ireland  fell ;  and  he  who  struck 
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The  dolorous  stroke,^  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Who  died  beneath  a  brother's  erring  arm. 
Te  have  not  perish'd,  Chiefii  of  Cardnel ! 
The  songs  of  earlier  years  embalm  your  ftme; 
And  haply  yet  some  Poet  shall  arise, 
Like  that  divinest  Tuscan,^  and  enwreathe 
The  immortal  garland  for  himself  and  you. 

The  harp  still  rung  beneath  the  high-arch'd  roof, 
And  listening  eager  to  the  favorite  lay, 
The  guests  sat  silent,  when  into  the  hall 
rhe  Messenger  from  that  besieged  town, 
Refinter'd.    **  It  is  pleasant.  King  of  France," 
Said  he,  **  to  sit  and  hear  the  harper's  song : 
Far  other  music  hear  the  men  of  Orleans  ! 
Famine  is  there ;  and  there  the  imploring  cry 
Of  Hunger  ceases  not." 

**  Insolent  man ! " 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch,  "  cease  to  interrupt 
Our  hour  of  festival ;  it  is  not  thine 
To  instruct  me  in  my  duty." 

Of  reproof 
Careless,  the  stranger  to  the  minstrel  cried, 
^  Why  harpest  thou  of  good  King  Arthur's  fame 
Amid  these  walls  ?    Virtue  and  genius  love 
That  lofly  lay.    Hast  thou  no  loose,  lewd  tale 
To  pamper  and  provoke  the  appetite .' 
Such  should  procure  thee  worthy  recompense ! 
Or  rather  sing  thou  of  that  wealthy  Lord, 
Who  took  the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  bosom. 
That  was  to  him  even  as  a  daughter !  Charles, 
This  parable  would  I  tell,  prophet-like. 
And  look  at  thee  and  say,  *  Thou  art  the  man ! ' " 

He  said,  and  with  a  quick  and  troubled  step 
Withdrew.    Astonish'd  at  his  daring  guise. 
The  guests  sat  heedless  of  the  lay  awhile. 
Pondering  his  words  mysterious,  till  at  length 
The  Court  dispersed.    Retiring  from  the  hall, 
Charles  and  the  delegated  damsel  sought 
The  inner  palace.    There  the  gentle  Queen 
Awaited  them :  with  her  Joan  lov'd  to  pass 
Her  intervals  of  rest;  for  she  had  won 
The  Virgin's  heart  by  her  mild  melancholy. 
The  calm  and  duteous  patience  that  deplored 
A  husband's  cold  half-love.    To  her  she  told 
With  what  strange  words  the  messenger  from 

Orleans 
Had  roused  uneasy  wonder  in  her  mind ; 
For  on  her  ear  yet  vibrated  his  voice, 
When  lo !  again  he  came,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  scowling  round. 

«« Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus," 
The  monarch  cried;  ** is  there  no  place  secure 
From  thy  rude  insolence  ?  unmanner'd  man ! 
I  know  thee  not!" 

^  Then  learn  to  know  me,  Charles .' " 
Solemnly  he  replied ;  ^  read  well  my  face. 
That  thou  may'st  know  it  on  that  dreadful  day. 
When  at  the  Throne  of  God  I  shall  demand 
Hb  justice  on  thee ! "    Turning  from  the  King, 
To  Agnes  as  she  entered,  in  a  tone 
More  low,  more  mournfully  severe,  he  cried, 
**  Dost  thou  too  know  me  not ! " 

She  glanced  on  him, 


And  pale  and  breathless  hid  her  head  convulsed 
In  the  Maid's  bosom. 

«'  King  of  France ! "  he  said, 
'*  She  loved  me,  and  by  mutual  word  and  will 
We  were  betroth'd,  when,  in  unhappy  hour, 
I  left  her,  as  in  fealty  bound,  to  fight 
Thy  battles.    In  mine  absence  thou  didst  come 
To  tempt  her  then  unspotted  purity  — 
For  pure  she  was. — Alas !  these  courtly  robes 
Hide  not  the  indelible  stain  of  infamy ! 
Thou  canst  not  with  thy  golden  belt  put  on 
An  honorable  name,?^  O  lost  to  me. 
And  to  thyself,  forever,  ever  lost. 
My  poor  polluted  Agnes !  ~  Charles,  that  faith 
Almost  is  shaken,  which  should  be  henceforth 
My  only  hope :  thou  hast  thy  wicked  will. 
While  I  the  victim  of  her  guilt  and  thine. 
Though  meriting  alike  from  her  and  thee 
Far  other  guerdon,  bear  about  with  me 
A  wound  for  which  this  earth  affords  no  balm. 
And  doubt  Heaven's  justice." 

So  he  said,  and  firown'd 
Austere  as  he  who  at  Mahommed's  door 
Knock'd  loud  and  frequent,  at  whose  dreadful  mien 
Stricken  with  terror,  all  beholders  fled. 
Even  the  prophet,  almost  terrified, 
Scarcely  could  bear  his  presence ;  for  he  knew 
That  this  was  the  Death-Angel  Azrael, 
And  that  his  hour  was  come.    Conscious  of  guilt 
The  Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  face 
His  bosom-probing  frown.    The  Maid  of  Arc 
Meantime  had  read  his  features,  and  she  cried 
^*  I  know  thee.  Comrade !  "    Rising  from  her  seat. 
She  took  his  hand,  for  he  stood  motionless. 
Gazing  on  Agnes  now  with  steady  eye. 
Severe  though  calm :  him  firom  the  Court  she  drew, 
And  to  the  river  side,  resisting  not. 
Both  sad  and  silent,  led ;  till  at  the  kst 
As  from  a  dream  awaking,  Conrade  look'd 
Full  on  the  Maid,  and  falling  on  her  neck, 
He  wept. 

*^  I  know  thee.  Damsel ! "  he  exclaim'd. 
**  Dost  thou  remember  that  tempestuous  night. 
When  I,  a  weather-beaten  traveller,  sought 
Tour  hospitable  door  ?  Ah  me !  I  then 
Was  happy  !  Tou  too  sojourki'd  then  in  peace. 
Fool  that  I  was !  I  blamed  such  happiness, 
Arraign'd  it  as  a  guilty,  selfish  sloth. 
Unhappily  prevailing,  so  I  fear  me. 
Or  why  art  thou  at  Chmon  ?  " 

Him  tin  Maid 
Answering,  address'd :  «^  I  do  remember  well, 
That  night ;  for  then  the  holy  Spirit  first, 
Waked  by  thy  words,  possess'd  me." 

Conrade  cried, 
**  Poor  Maiden,  thou  werthiq>py !  thou  hadst  lived 
Blessing  and  blest,  if  I  had  never  stray'd. 
Needlessly  rigid,  firom  my  peaceful  path. 
And  thou  hast  left  thine  home  then,  and  obey'd 
The  feverish  fancies  of  an  ardent  brain ! 
And  hast  thou  lefl  him  too,  the  youth  whose  eye 
Forever  glancing  on  thee,  spake  so  well 
Affection's  eloquent  tale  ?  " 

So  as  he  said, 
Rush'd  the  warm  purple  to  the  Virgin's  cheek. 
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**  I  am  alone,"  she  answered,  "  for  this  realm 
Devoted."     Nor  to  answer  more  the  Maid- 
Endured,  for  many  a  melancholy  thought 
Throng' d  on  her  aching  memory.    Her  mind  s  eye 
Beheld  Domremi  and  the  fields  of  Arc : 
Her  burden 'd  heart  was  full ;  such  grief  she  felt, 
Yet  such  sweet  solacing  of  self-applause. 
As  cheers  a  banish 'd  Patriot's  lonely  hours 
When  Fancy  pictures  to  him  all  he  loved, 
Till  the  big  tear-drop  rushes  o'er  its  orb. 
And  drowns  the  soft  enchantment. 

With  a  look 
That  spake  solicitous  wonder,  Conrade  eyed 
The  silent  Maid ;  nor  would  the  Maid  repress 
The  thoughts  that  swell'd  within  her,  or  from  him 
Hide  her  soul's  workings.     "  'Twas  on  the  last  day 
Before  1  left  Domremi  j  eve  had  closed ; 
I  sat  beside  the  brook ;  my  soul  was  full, 
As  if  inebriate  with  Divinity. 
Tlien,  Conrade !  I  beheld  a  ruffian  herd 
Circle  a  flaming  pile,  where  at  the  stake 
A  woman  stood ;  the  iron  bruised  her  breast. 
And  round  her  limbs,  half-garmented,  the  fire 
Curl'd  its  fierce  flakes.     I  saw  her  countenance, 
I  knew  Mtself."  '*    Then,  in  a  tone  subdued 
Of  calmness,  "There  are  moments  when  the  soul 
From  her  own  impulse  with  strange  dread  recoils. 
Suspicious  of  herself;  but  with  a  full, 
And  perfect  faith  I  know  this  vision  sent 
From  Heaven,  and  feel  of  its  unerring  truth. 
As  that  God  liveth,  that  I  live  myself, 
The  feeling  that  deceives  not." 

By  the  hand 
Her  Conrade  held  and  cried,  "  Ill-fated  Maid, 
That  I  have  torn  thee  from  affection's  breast, 
My  soul  will  groan  in  anguish.    Thou  wilt  serve. 
Like  me,  Uie  worthless  Court,  and  having  served, 
In  the  hour  of  ill  abandoned,  thou  wilt  curse 
The  duty  that  deluded.     Of  the  world 
Fatigued,  and  loathing  at  my  fellow-men, 
I  shall  be  seen  no  more.    There  is  a  path'* — 
The  eagle  hath  not  mark'd  it,  the  young  wolf 
Knows  not  its  hidden  windings :  I  have  trod 
That  path,  and  found  a  nlelancholy  den. 
Fit  place  for  penitence  and  hopeless  woe, 
Where  sepulchred,  the  ghost  of  what  he  was, 
Conrade  may  pass  his  few  and  evil  days. 
Waiting  the  wish'd-for  summons  to  lay  down 
His  weary  load  of  life." 

But  then  the  Maid 
Fix'd  on  the  warrior  her  reproving  eye ; 
"I  pass'd  the  fertile  Auxerrois,"  she  said; 
"  The  vines  had  spread  their  interwoven  shoots 
Over  the  impruned  vineyards,  and  the  grape 
Rotted  beneath  the  leaves ;  for  there  was  none 
To  tread  the  vintage,  and  the  birds  of  Heaven 
Had  had  their  fill.    I  saw  the  cattle  start 
As  they  did  hear  the  loud  alarum-bell," 
And  with  a  piteous  moaning  vainly  seek 
To  fly  the  coming  slaughterers.    I  look'd  back 
Upon  the  cottage  where  I  had  partaken 
The  peasant's  meal,  —  and  saw  it  wrapt  in  flames. 
And  then  I  thank 'd  my  Grod  that  I  had  burst 
The  ties,  strong  as  they  are,  which  bind  us  down 
To  selfish  happiness,  and  on  this  earth 


Was  as  a  pilgrim  '^ — Conrade !  rouse  thyself! 
Cast  the  weak  nature  ofi*!  ^   A  time  like  this 
Is  not  for  gentler  feelings,  for  the  glow 
Of  love,  the  overflowings  of  the  heart. 
There  is  oppression  in  thy  country,  Conrade  ! 
There  is  a  cause,  a  holy  cause,  that  needs 
The  larave  man's  aid.     Live  for  it,  and  enjoy 
Earth's  noblest  recompense,  thine  own  esteem ; 
Or  die  in  that  good  cause,  and  thy  reward 
Shall  sure  be  found  in  Heaven." 

He  answer'd  not, 
But  pressing  to  his  heart  the  virgin's  hand, 
Hasten'd  across  the  plain.     She  with  dim  eyes  — 
For  gushing  tears  obscured  them  —  follow'd  him 
Till  lost  in  distance.     With  a  weight  of  thought 
Opprest,  along  the  poplar-planted  Vienne 
Awhile  she  wander'd,  then  upon  the  bank 
She  laid  her  down,  and  watch'd  the  tranquil  stream 
Flow  with  a  quiet  murmuring,  by  the  clouds 
Of  evening  purpled.     The  perpetual  flow, 
The  ceaseless  murmuring,  lull'd  her  to  such  dreajus 
As  memory  in  her  melancholy  mood 
Loves  best.     The  wonted  scenes  of  Arc  arose ; 
She  saw  the  forest  brook,  the  weed  that  waved 
Its  long  green  tresses  in  the  stream,  the  crag 
Which  overbrow'd  the  spring,  and  that  old  yew 
Which  through  the  bare  and  rifled  rock  had  forced 
Its  twisted  trunk,  the  berries  cheerful  red 
Starring  its  gloomy  green.     Her  pleasant  home 
She  saw,  and  those  who  made  that  home  so  dear, 
Her  lov'd  lost  friends.    The  mingled  feelings  fiird 
Her  eyes,  when  from  behind  a  voice  was  heard  — 
"  O  Lady  !  canst  thou  tell  me  where  to  find 
The  Maid   whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue 

France  ? " 
Thrill'd  by  the  well-known  tones,  she  started  np, 
And  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Theodore. 

"  Have  I  then  found  thee ! "    cried  the  impas- 
sioned youth ; 
"  Henceforth  we  part  no  more ;  but  where  thou 

goest 
Thither  go  I.     Beloved !  in  the  front 
Of  battle  thou  shalt  find  me  at  thy  side  ; 
And  in  the  breach  this  breast  shall  be  thy  shield 
And  rampart.    Oh,  ungenerous !  Why  from  me 
Conceal  the  inspiration  ?  why  from  me 
Hide  thy  miraculous  purpose  ?    Am  I  then 
So  all-unworthy  that  thou  shouldst  set  forth 
Beneath  another's  guidance  ? " 

Thus  he  cried. 
Mingling  reproach  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
Clasping  in  warm  embrace  the  maid  beloved. 
She  of  her  bidding  and  futurity 
Awhile  forgetful,  patient  of  the  embrace. 
With  silent  tears  of  joy  bedew'd  his  neck. 
At  length, "  1  hope,"  she  cried, "  thou  art  not  come 
With  heavier  fault  and  breach  of  nearer  tie ! 
How  did  thy  mother  spare  thee,  —  thou  alone 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  her  widowed  age .' 
Did  she  upon  thy  parting  steps  bestow 
Her  free-will  blessing  ?  or  hast  thou  set  forth, 
Which  Heaven  forbid,  tmlicensed  and  unblest.^  *' 

**  Oh,  surely  not  unblest !  "  the  youth  replied  ; 
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Tet  conscioiis  of  his  unrepented  fault, 
"With  countenance  flush'd,  and  faltering  in  reply : 
**  She  wept  at  my  departure ;  she  would  fain 
Have  turned  me  from  my  purpose,  and  my  heart 
Perhaps  had  fail'd  me,  if  it  had  not  glow'd 
With  ardor  like  thine  own ;  the  sacred  fire 
With  which  thy  bosom  bums  had  kindled  me ; 
High  in  prophetic  hope,  I  bade  her  place 
Her  trust  in  Heaven ;  I  bade  her  look  to  hear 
Good  tidings  soon  of  glorious  victory ; 
I  told  her  I  should  soon  return, — return 
With  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  be  to  her  old  age 
What  Madelon  had  been/' 

As  thus  he  spake, 
Warm  with  the  imaginary  bliss,  he  clasped 
The  dear  one  closer  to  his  yearning  heart. 
But  the  devoted  Virgin  in  his  arms 
Started  and  shudder'd,  for  the  flaming  pile 
Flashed  on  remembrance  now,  and  on  her  soul 
The  whole  terrific  vision  rose  again. 
A  death-like  paleness  at  the  dreadful  thought 
Withered  her  cheek;  cold  damps  sufiused  her  brow, 
And  falling  on  the  neck  of  Theodore, 
Feeble  and  faint  she  hung.    His  eager  eye 
Concentring  all  the  anguish  of  the  soul. 
And  strainM  in  anxious  love,  gazed  fearfully 
With  wondering  anguish;  till  ennobling  thoughts 
Of  her  high  mission  roused  her,  and  her  soul 
Collected,  and  she  spake. 

«« My  Theodore, 
Thou  hast  done  ill  to  quit  thy  mother's  home ! 
Alone  and  aged  she  will  weep  for  thee. 
Wasting  her  little  that  is  lefl  of  life 
In  anguish.    Now  go  back  again  to  Arc, 
And  cheer  her  wintry  hours  of  widowhood. 
And  love  my  memory  there." 

Swifl  he  exclaim'd, 
**  Nay,  Maid !  the  pang  of  parting  is  o'erpast. 
And  my  dear  mother  looks  for  the  glad  hour 
When  we  shall  both  return.    Amid  the  war 
How  many  an  arm  will  seek  thy  single  life. 
How  many  a  swoid  and  spear !  I  will  go  with  thee 
And  spread  the  guardian  shield  " 

"  Nay,"  she  replied, 
**  I  shall  not  need  thy  succor  in  the  war. 
Me,  Heaven,  if  so  seem  good  to  its  high  will. 
Will  save.    I  shall  be  happier,  Theodore, 
Thinking  that  thou  dost  sojourn  safe  at  home. 
And  make  thy  mother  happy." 

The  youth's  cheek 
A  rapid  blush  disorder'd.    "  Oh !  the  court 
Is  pleasant  then,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  forget 
A  humble  villager,  who  only  boasts 
The  treasure  of  the  heart !" 

She  look'd  at  him 
With  a  reproaching  eye  of  tenderness : 
^  Injurious  man !  devoted  for  this  realm, 
I  go  a  willing  victim.    The  dark  veil 
Hath  been  withdrawn  for  me,  and  I  have  seen 
The  fearful  features  of  Futurity. 
Yes,  Theodore,  I  shall  redeem  my  country, 
Abandoning  for  it  the  joys  of  life, 
Tea,  life  itself! "    Then  on  his  neck  she  fell. 
And  with  a  Altering  voice,  "  Return  to  Arc  I 
I  do  not  tell  thee  there  are  other  maids 


As  fair ;  for  thou  wilt  love  my  memory, 

Hallowing  to  me  the  temple  of  thy  heart. 

Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love,*^ 

My  Theodore ! " — Then,  pressing  his  pale  lips, 

A  lost  and  holy  kiss  the  virgin  fix'd. 

And  fled  across  the  plain. 

She  reach'd  the  court 
Breathless.    The  mingled  movements  of  her  mind 
Shook  every  fibre.    Sad  and  sick  at  heart. 
Fain  to  her  lonely  chamber's  solitude 
The  Maiden  had  retired ;  but  her  the  King 
Met  on  the  threshold.    He  of  the  late  scene 
Forgetful  and  his  crime,  as  cheerful  seem'd 
As  though  there  had  not  been  a  God  in  Heaven ! 
"  Enter  the  hall,"  he  said,  "  the  maskers  there 
Join  in  the  dance.    Why,  Maiden,  art  thou  sad  ? 
Has  that  rude  madman  shook  thy  gentle  frame 
With  his  strange  speeches.' " 

Ere  the  Maid  replied. 
The  Son  of  Orleans  came  with  jojrful  speed. 
Poising  his  massy  javelin.    "  Thou  hast  roused 
The  sleeping  virtue  of  the  sons  of  France ; 
They  crowd  around  the  standard,"  cried  the  chief. 
"  Our  brethren,  pent  in  Orleans,  every  moment 
Gaze  from  the  watch-tower  with  the  sickening  eye 
Of  expectation." 

Then  the  King  exclaim'd, 
'•  O  chosen  by  Heaven !  defer  one  day  thy  march. 
That  humbled  at  the  altar  we  may  join 
The  general  prayer.    Be  these  our  holy  rites 
To-morrow's  task ; — to-night  for  merriment ! " 

The  Maid    replied,  *^The  wretched    ones    in 
Orleans, 
In  fear  and  hunger  and  expiring  hope. 
Await  my  succor,  and  my  prayers  would  plead 
In  Heaven  against  me,  did  they  waste  one  hour 
When  active  duty  calls.    For  this  night's  mirth 
Hold  me  excused ;  in  truth  I  am  not  fit 
For  merriment;  a  heavy  charge  is  on  me. 
And  I  must  put  away  all  mortal  thoughts."^ 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  pausing,  she  repress'd 
The  unbidden  anguish.    **  Lo !  they  crowd  around 
The  standard !   Thou,  Dunois,  the  chosen  troops 
Marshal  in  speed,  for  early  with  the  dawn 
We  march  to  rescue  Orleans  from  the  foe." 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 

Scarce  had  the  early  dawn  from  Chinon's  towers 
Made  visible  the  mist  that  curl'd  along 
The  river's  winding  way,  when  from  her  couch 
The  martial  Maid  arose.    She  mail'd  her  limbs ; 
The  white  plumes  nodded  o'er  her  helmed  head ; 
She  girt  the  sacred  falchion  by  her  side. 
And,  like  a  youth  who  from  his  mother's  arms, 
For  his  first  field  impatient,  breaks  away. 
Poising  the  lance  went  forth. 

Twelve  hundred  men, 
Rearing  in  order'd  ranks  their  glittering  spears, 
Await  her  coming.     Terrible  in  arms 
Before  them  iower'd  Dunois,  his  manly  face 
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O'erahadow'd  by  the  helmet's  iron  cheeks. 

The  assembled  court  gazed  on  the  marshall'd  train, 

And  at  the  gate  the  aged  prelate  stood 

To  pour  his  blessing  on  the  chosen  host. 

And  now  a  soil  and  solemn  symphony 

Was  heard,  and  chanting  high  the  hallowed  hymn, 

From  the  near  convent  came  the  vestal  maids. 

A  holy  banner,  woven  by  virgin  hands, 

Snow-white  they  bore.    A  mingled  sentiment 

Of  awe  and  eager  ardor  for  the  fight, 

Thrill'd  through  the  army,  as  the  reverend  man 

Took  the  white  standard,  and  with  heaven- ward  eye 

Call'd  on  the  God  of  Justice,  blessing  it. 

The  Maid,  her  brows  in  reverence  unhelm'd, 

Her  dark  hair  floating  on  the  morning  gale, 

Knelt  to  his  prayer,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand 

Received  the  mystic  banner.    From  the  host 

A  loud  and  universal  shout  burst  forth. 

As  rising  from  the  ground,  upon  her  brow 

She  placed  the  plumed  casque,  and  waved  on  high 

The  banner'd  lilies.    On  their  way  they  march. 

And  dim  in  distance,  soon  the  towers  of  Chinon 

Fade  from  the  eye  reverted. 

The  sixth  sun. 
Purpling  the  sky  with  his  dilated  light, 
Sunk  westering ;  when  embosom'd  in  the  depth 
Of  that  old  forest,  which  for  many  a  league 
Shadow'd  the  hills  and  vales  of  Orleannois, 
They  pitch  their  tents.    The  hum  of  occupation 
Sounds  ceaseless.    Waving  to  the  evening  gale 
The  streamers  flutter ;  and  ascending  slow 
Beneath  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees, 
With  many  a  light  hue  tinged,  the  curling  smoke 
Melts  in  the  impurpled  air.    Leaving  her  tent, 
The  martial  Maiden  wander'd  through  the  wood ; 
There,  by  a  streamlet,  on  the  mossy  bank 
Reclined,  she  saw  a  damsel,  her  long  locks 
With  willow  wreathed ;  upon  her  lap  there  lay 
A  dark-hair'd  man,  listening  the  while  she  sung 
Sad  ditties,  and  enwrcathed  to  bind  his  brow 
The  melancholy  garland.    At  the  sound 
Of  one  in  arms  approaching,  she  had  fled  ; 
But  Conrade,  looking  upward,  recognized 
The  Maid  of  Arc.    "  Nay,  fear  not,  Isabel," 
Said  he,  <*  for  this  is  one  of  gentle  kind. 
Whom  even  the  wretched  need  not  fear  to  love." 

So  saying,  ho  arose  and  took  her  hand, 
And  press'd  it  to  his  bosom.    **  My  weak  heart, 
Though  school'd  by  wrongs  to  loath  at  human  kind, 
Will  beat,  rebellious  to  its  own  resolves. 
Come  hither,  outcast  one !  and  call  her  friend, 
And  she  will  be  thy  friend  more  readily 
Because  thou  art  unhappy." 

Isabel 
Saw  a  tear  starting  in  the  virgin's  eye, 
And  glancing  upon  Conrade,  she  too  wept. 
Wailing  his  wilder'd  senses. 

'*  Missioned  Maid  !  " 
The  warrior  cried,  "  be  happy  !  for  thy  power 
Can  make  this  sufferer  so.    From  Orleans  driven, 
Orphan'd  by  war,  and  of  her  only  friend 
Bereft,  I  found  her  wandering  in  the  wilds. 
Worn  out  with  want  and  wretchedness.    Thou, 
Joan, 


Wilt  his  beloved  to  the  youth  restore ; 
And  trust  me.  Maid  !  the  miserable  feel 
When  they  on  others  bestow  happiness. 
Their  happiest  consolation." 

She  replied, 
Pressing  the  damseFs  hand,  in  the  mild  tone 
Of  equal  friendship,  solacing  her  cares. 
*<  Soon  shall  we  enter  Orleans,"  said  the  Maid  ; 
A  few  hours  in  her  dream  of  victory 
England  shall  triumph,  then  to  be  awaked 
By  the  loud  thimder  of  Almighty  wrath  ! 
Irksome  meantime  the  busy  camp  to  me 
A  solitary  woman.    Isabel, 
Wert  thou  the  while  companion  of  my  tent, 
Lightlier  the  time  would  pass.    Return  with  me ; 
I  may  not  long  be  absent." 

So  she  spake. 
The  wanderer  in  half-utter'd  words  expressed 
Grateful  assent.    **  Art  thou  astonish'd,  then. 
That  one  though  powerful  is  benevolent  ? 
In    truth    thou  well  mayst  wonder!"   Conrade 

cried. 
**  But  little  cause  to  love  the  mighty  ones 
Hath  the  low  cottager ;  for  with  its  shade 
Too  oft  doth  Power,  a  death-dew-dropping  tree, 
Blast  every  herb  beneath  its  baleful  boughs  ! 
Tell  thou  thy  sufierings,  Isabel !  Relate 
How  warr'd  the  chieftains,  and  the  people  died. 
The  missioned  Virgin  hath  not  heard  thy  woea  ; 
And  pleasant  to  mine  ear  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  sorrow." 

Gazing  on  the  martial  Maid 
She  read  her  wish,  and  spake.    **  A  wanderer  now. 
Friendless  and  hopeless,  still  I  love  to  think 
Upon  my  native  home,  and  call  to  mind 
Each  haimt  of  careless  youth ;  the  woodbined  wall. 
The  jessamine  that  round  the  straw-roof 'd  cot 
Its  fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath    whose 

shade 
I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun, 
And  hear  tlie  thrush's  song.    Nor  far  remote, 
As  o'er  the  subject  landscape  round  I  gazed. 
The  towers  of  Yenville  rose  upon  the  view. 
A  foreign  master  holds  my  father's  home  ! 
I,  far  away,  remember  the  past  years. 
And  weep. 

**  Two  brethren  form'd  our  family  ; 
Humble  we  were,  and  happy ;  honest  toil 
Procured  our  homely  sustenance  ;  our  herds 
Duly  at  mom  and  evening  to  my  hand 
Gave  their  full  stores ;  the  vineyard  we  had  rear*d 
Purpled  its  clusters  in  the  southern  sun, 
And,  plenteous  produce  of  my  father's  toil. 
The  yellow  harvest  billow 'd  o'er  the  plain. 
How  cheerfully  around  the  blazing  hearth. 
When  all  the  labor  of  the  day  was  done. 
We  past  the  evening  hours ;  for  they  would  sin^ 
Or  Aerry  roundelay,  or  ditty  sad 
Of  maid  forsaken  and  the  willow  weed. 
Or  of  the  doughty  Paladins  of  France 
Some  warlike  fit,  the  while  my  spinning-wheel 
A  fitting  music  made. 

"  Thus  long  we  lived, 
And  happy.    To  a  neighboring  youth  my  haad^ 
In  holy  wedlock  soon  to  be  consign'd, 
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Was  plighted :  my  poor  Francis ! ' '  Here  she  paused, 
And  here  she  wept  awhile. 

<«  We  did  not  think 
The  desolating  stream  of  war  would  reach   - 
To  us ;  but  soon  as  with  the  whirlwind's  speed 
Ruin  rush'd  round  us.'"    Mehun,  Clery,  fell, 
The  banner'd  Leopard  waved  on  Gergeau's  wall } 
Baugenci  yielded ;  soon  the  foe  approach'd 
The  towers  of  Tenrille. 

"  Fatal  was  the  hour 
To  me  and  mine  :  for  from  the  wall,  alas ! 
The  rusty  sword  was  taken,  and  the  shield 
Which  long  had  moulder 'd  on  the  mouldering  nail. 
To  meet  the  war  repair'd.    No  more  was  heard 
The  ballad,  or  the  merry  roundelay ; 
The  clattering  hammer's  clank,  the  grating  file 
Harsh  sounded  through  the  day  a  dismal  din ; 
I  never  shall  forget  their  mournful  sound  ! 

*'  My  fiither  stood  encircling  his  old  limbs 
In  long-forgotten  arms.    *  Come,  boys,'  he  cried ; 
*  I  did  not  think  that  this  gray  head  again 
Should  bear  the  helmet's  weight ;  but  in  the  field 
Better  to  bravely  die  a  soldier's  death. 
Than  here  be  tamely  butcher'd.    Isabel, 
Cro  to  the  abbey  !  if  we  should  survive. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again ;  if  not,  my  child. 
There  is  a  better  world !  * 

In  broken  words, 
Liifling  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  my  father  breathed 
His  blessing  on  me.    As  they  went  away. 
My  brethren  gaxed  on  me,  and  wrung  my  hand 
In  silence,  for  they  loved  their  sister  well. 
From  the  near  cottage  Francis  join'd  the  troop. 
Then  did  I  look  on  our  fbrsaken  home. 
And  almost  sob  my  very  soul  away ; 
For  all  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  fled. 
Even  like  a  dream ! " 

**  Perish  these  mighty  ones," 
Cried  Conrade,  "  these  who  let  destruction  loose. 
Who  walk  elated  o'er  their  fields  of  fame. 
And  count  the  thousands  that  lie  slaughter'd  there. 
And  with  the  bodies  of  the  innocent,  rear 
Their  pjrramid  of  glory  !  perish  these. 
The  epitome  of  all  the  pestilent  plagues 
That  Egypt  knew  !  who  send  their  locust  swarms 
O'er  ravaged  realms,  and  bid  the  brooks  run  blood. 
Fear  and  Destruction  go  before  their  path. 
And  Famine  dogs  their  footsteps.     God  of  Justice, 
Let  not  the  innocent  blood  cry  out  in  vain  ! " 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  murmur  of  the  camp 
Rose  on  their  ear ;  first  like  the  distant  sound       ^ 
When  the  fuU-foliaged  forest  to  the  storm 
Shakes  its  hoarse  head ;  anon  with  louder  din ; 
And  through  the  opening  glade  gleam'd  many  a  fire. 
The  Virgin's  tent  they  enter'd  ;  there  the  board 
Was  spread,  the  wanderer  of  the  fare  partook, 
Then  thus  her  tale  renew'd :  — 

"Slow  o'er  the  hill 
Whose  rising  head  conceal'd  our  cot  I  past. 
Yet  on  my  journey  paused  awhile,  and  gazed 
And  wept ;  for  often  had  I  cross'd  the  hill 
With  cheerful  step,  and  seen  the  rising  smoke 
Of  hospitable  fire ;  alas !  no  smoke 


Curl'd  o'er  its  melancholy  chimneys  now ! 
Orleans  I  reach'd.    There  in  the  suburbs  stood 
The  abbey ;  and  ere  long  I  learnt  the  fall 
Of  Yenville. 

*'  On  a  day,  a  soldier  ask'd 
For  Isabel.    Scarce  could  my  faltering  feet 
Support  me.    It  was  Francis,  and  alone  — 
The  sole  survivor  of  that  company  ! 

**  And  soon  the  foes  approach'd :  impending  war 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans.^  There  the  bravest  chiefii 
Assembled :  Thouars,  Coarase,  Chabannes, 
And  the  Sire  Chapelle,'**  in  successful  war 
Since  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  that  good  Knight 
Giresme  of  Rhodes,  who  in  a  better  cause 
Can  never  wield  the  crucifix  that  hilts 
His  hallowed  sword ; "  and  Xaintrailles  ransom'd 

now. 
And  Fayette  late  released,  and  that  young  Duke" 
Who  at  Vemeuil  senseless  with  many  a  wound 
Fell  prisoner,  and  La  Hire,  the  merriest  man  ^ 
That  ever  yet  did  win  hu  soldiers'  love ; 
And  over  all  for  hardihood  renown'd 
The  Bastard  Orleans. 

"  These  within  the  town 
Expect  the  foe.    Twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Well  tried  in  war,  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Beneath  their  banners.    Dreadful  was  the  sight 
Of  preparation.    The  wide  suburbs  stretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Loire, 
Late  throng'd  with  multitudes,  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruin.    These  preventive  care  destroys. 
Lest  England,  shelter'd  by  the  friendly  walls. 
Securely  should  approach.    The  monasteries 
Fell  in  the  general  waste.    The  holy  monks 
Unwillingly  their  long-accustom'd  haunts 
Abandon,  haunts  where  every  gloomy  nook 
Call'd  to  awaken'd  memory  some  trace 
Of  vision  seen,  or  sound  miraculous. 
Trembling  and  terrified,  their  noiseless  cells, 
For  the  rude  uproar  of  a  world  unknown. 
The  nuns  desert:  their  abbess,  more  composed. 
Collects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads. 
And  pours  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  pioneers,  by  day  and  night  employ'd, 
Throw  up  the  violated  earth,  to  impede 
The  foe  :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echo'd  beneath  their  stroke.    The  brazen  tomb 
Which  late  recorded  death,  in  the  Aimace  cast 
Is  made  to  inflict  it  now.    Sad  sight  it  was 
To  see  so  wide  a  waste ;  the  aged  ones 
Hanging  their  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  fallen  dwellings  of  tl^ir  happier  years ; 
The  stem  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Musing  on  vengeance  :  and  but  ill  represt. 
The  mother's  fears  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd 
Her  ill-doom'd  infant.    Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin ;  ®  whence  the  stones  were  borne 
Within  the  town  to  serve  in  its  defence. 

"  And  now  without  the  walls  the  desolate  space 
Appear'd,  a  rough  and  melancholy  waste, 
With  uptom  pavements  and  foundations  deep 
Of  many  a  ruin'd  dwelling.     Nor  within 
Less  dreary  was  the  scene ;  at  evening  hour 
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No  more  the  merry  viors  note  waa  heard ;  * 

No  more  the  aged  matron  at  her  door 

Homm'd  cheery  to  her  spinning-wheel,  and  saw 

Her  children  dancing  to  the  roundelay. 

The  chieflains  strengthening  still  the  ancient  walls, 

Survey  them  every  where  with  prying  eye  ; 

The  eager  youth,  in  anxious  preparation, 

Practise  the  arts  of  war;  silent  and  stem. 

With  the  hurrying  restlessness  of  fear,  they  urge 

Their  gloomy  labors.     In  the  city  dwelt 

An  utter  silence  of  all  pleasant  sounds ; 

But  all  day  long  the  armorer's  beat  was  heard, 

And  all  night  long  it  echoed. 

"  Soon  the  foe 
Led  to  our  walls  the  siege  :  as  on  they  move 
The  clarions  clangor,  and  the  cheerful  fife, 
Accordant  to  the  thundering  drum's  deep  sound, 
Direct  their  measured  march.     Before  the  ranks 
Salisbury  was  seen,  Salisbury,  so  long  the  scourge 
Of  France ;  and  Talbot  towered  by  his  side, 
Talbot,  at  whose  dread  name  the  froward  child 
Clings  mute  and  trembling  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Suffolk  was  there,  and  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
And  Fastolffe,  victor  in  the  frequent  fight. 
Dark  as  the  autumnal  storm  they  roll'd  along, 
A  countless  host !  From  the  high  tower  I  mark'd 
The  dreadful  scene ;  I  saw  the  iron  gleam 
Of  javelins  sparkling  to  the  noontide  sun, 
Their  banners  tossing  to  the  troubled  gale, 
And  —  fearful  music  —  heard  upon  the  wind 
The  modulated  step  of  multitudes. 

*'  There  in  the  midst,  shuddering  with  fear,  I  saw 
The  dreadful  stores  of  death ;  tremendous  roll'd 
Over  rough  roads  the  harsh  wheels ;  the  brazen  tubes 
Flash 'd  in  the  sun  their  fearful  splendor  far. 
And,  last,  the  loaded  wagons  creak'd  along. 

**  Nor  were  our  chieflains,  whilst  their  care  pro- 
cured 
Human  defence,  neglectful  to  implore 
That  heavenly  aid,  deprived  of  which  the  strength 
Of  man  is  weakness.     Bearing  through  our  streets 
The  precious  relics  of  the  holy  dead. 
The   monks  and  nuns  pour'd  many  an  earnest 

prayer, 
Devoutly  join'd  by  all.     Saint  Aignan's  shrine 
Was  throng'd  by  supplicants,  the  general  voice 
Call'd  on  Saint  Aignan's  name  "  again  to  save 
His  people,  as  of  yore,  before  he  past 
Into  the  fulness  of  eternal  rest ; 
When  by  the  Spirit  to  the  lingering  camp 
Of  MtxvLM  borne,  he  brought  the  timely  aid. 
And  Attila,  with  all  his  multitudes, 
Far  off"  retreated  to  their  field  of  shame." 

And  now  Dunois  —  for  he  had  seen  the  camp 
Well-order'd — enter'd.  "  One  night  more  in  peace 
England  shall  rest,"  he  cried,  "  ere  yet  the  storm 
Burst  on  her  guilty  head  !  then  their  proud  vaunts 
Forgotten,  or  reraember'd  to  their  shame, 
Vainly  her  chiefs  shall  curse  the  hour  when  first 
They  pitch'd  their  tents  round  Orleans." 

"Of  that  siege,' 
The  Maid  of  Arc  replied,  "  gladly  I  hear 


The  detail.     Isabel,  proceed !  for  soon 
Destined  to  rescue  this  devoted  town, 
The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured 
1  listen,  sorrowing  for  the  past,  and  feel 
Joy  and  contentment  in  the  merciful  task 
For  which  I  am  sent  forth." 

Thus  spake  the  maid. 
And  Isabel  pursued.    *^  And  now  more  near 
The  hostile  host  advancing  pitch  their  tents. 
Unnumber'd  streamers  wave,  and  clamorous  shouts. 
Anticipating  conquest,  rend  the  air 
With  universal  uproar.     From  their  camp 
A  herald  came ;  his  garb  emblazon 'd  o'er 
With  leopards  and  the  lilies  of  our  realm  — 
Foul  shame  to  France !     The  summons  of  the  Ibe 
He  brought." 

The  Bastard  interrupting  cried, 
"  I  was  with  Gaucour  and  the  assembled  chiefi^ 
When  by  his  office  privileged  and  proud 
That  herald  spake,  as  certain  of  success 
As  he  had  made  a  league  with  Victory. 
*  Nobles  of  France  rebellious  !  from  the  chief 
Of  yon  victorious  host,  the  mighty  Earl 
Of  Salisbury,  now  there  in  place  of  him 
Your  Regent  John  of  Bedford  :  in  his  name 
I  come,  and  in  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King's, 
Henry.     Xe  know  full  well  our  master's  claim. 
Incontrovertible  to  this  good  realm, 
By  right  descent,  and  solemnly  confirm'd 
By  your  great  monarch  and  our  mighty  king 
Fifth  Henry,  in  the  treaty  ratified 
At  Troyes,'*  wherein  your  monarch  did  disclaim 
All  future  right  and  title  to  this  crown, 
His  own  exempted,  for  his  son  and  heirs 
Down  to  the  end  of  time.    This  sign'd  and  seal'd 
At  the  holy  altar,  and  by  nuptial  knot 
Of  Henry  and  your  princess,  gives  the  realm, 
Charles  dead  and  Henry,  to  his  infant  son 
Henry  of  Windsor.     Who  then  dares  oppose 
My  master's  title,  in  the  face  of  (Jod, 
Of  wilful  perjury,  most  atrocious  crime. 
Stands  guilty,  and  of  flat  rebellion  'gainst 
The  Lord's  anointed.     He,  at  Paris  crown'd 
With  loud  acclaim  of  duteous  multitudes. 
Thus  speaks  by  me.     Deliver  up  your  town 
To  Salisbury,  and  yield  yourselves  and  arms, 
So  shall  your  lives  be  safe  :  and  such  his  grace. 
If  of  your  free  accord  to  him  you  pay 
Due  homage  as  your  sovereign  Lord  and  Kin^, 
Your  rich  estates,  your  houses  shall  be  safe. 
And  you  in  iSivor  stand,  as  is  the  Duke, 
Philip  of  Burgundy.     But  —  mark  me  well  ! 
If,  obstinately  wilful,  you  persist 
To  scorn  his  proffer'd  mercy,  not  one  stone 
Upon  another  of  this  wretched  town 
Shall  then  be  left ;  and  when  the  English  host 
Triumphant  in  the  dust  have  trod  the  towers 
Of  Orleans,  who  survive  the  dreadful  war 
Shall  die  like  traitors  by  the  hangman's  hand. 
Ye  men  of  France,  remember  Caen  and  Roan  !  • 

**  He  ceased  :  nor  Gaucour  for  a  moment  pnxiaed 
To  form  reply. 

***  Herald !  to  all  thy  vaunts 
Of  English  sovereignty  let  this  sufiice 
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For  uswer :  France  will  only  own  as  King 
Her  own  legitimate  Lord.    On  Charles's  brow, 
Tmumitted  throogh  a  long  and  good  descent, 
The  crown  remains.    We  know  no  homage  due 
To  Enfluli  robbers,  and  disclaim  the  peace 
Inglorioos  made  at  Troyes  by  factious  men 
Hoftik  to  France.    Thy  master's  proflfer'd  grace 
Meets  the  contempt  it  merits.    Herald,  yes, 
Be  rare  we  shall  remember  Caen  and  Roan ! 
Go  teJJ  the  mighty  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
That  as  like  Blanchard,  Gaucour  dares  his  power. 
Like  Blanchard,  he  can  brave  his  cruelty, 
And  triumph  bj  enduring.    Speak  1  well, 
Te  men  of  Orleans  f  ' 

"  Never  did  I  hear 
A  ahoQt  so  aniversal  as  ensued 
Of  tpjffobation.    The  assembled  host 
Af  with  one  voice  pbur'd  forth  their  loyalty. 
And  itmck  their  sounding  shields ;  and  walls  and 

towers 
Echoed  the  loud  uproar.    The  herald  went. 
The  work  of  war  began." 

"A  fearful  scene," 
Cried  Isabel.    "  The  iron  storm  of  death 
Claah'd  in  the  sky  ;   the  mighty  engines  hurl'd 
Ho^  atones,  which  shook  the  ground  where'er 

theyfeU. 
Then  was  there  heard  at  once  the  clang  of  arms, 
The  thondering  cannons,  and  the  soldier's  shout, 
The  female's  shriek^  the  afi^ghted  infiint's  cry, 
The  groan  of  death,  —  discord  of  dreadful  sounds 
That  jarr'd  the  soul. 

^  Nor  while  the  encircling  foe 
Leifaer'd  the  walls  of  Orleans,  idly  slept 
Ovr  friends :  for  winning  down  the  Loire  its  way 
The  frequent  vessel  with  provision  fraught, 
And  men,  and  all  th«  artillery  of  death, 
Cheer'd  as  with  welcome  succor.     At  the  bridge 
Tieae  a&lj  landed  mock'd  the  foeman's  force. 
Thia  to  prevent,  Salisbury,  their  watchful  chief,** 
A  Biigfaty  work  prepares.     Around  our  walls, 
£Bctrding  walls  he  builds,  surrounding  thus 
The  city.    Furm'd  with  massiest  buttresses. 
At  eqoal  distance,  sixty  forts  protect 
The  English  lines.     But  chief  where  in  the  town 
The  ax  great  avenues  meet  in  the  midst," 
Sfx  eaatiies  there  he  reared  impregnable, 
^tth  deepHiug  moats  and  bridges  drawn  aloft, 
^^liere  over  the  strong  gate  suspended  hung 
The  dread  portcullis.     Thence  ^e  gunner's  eye 
Ftoa  his  safe  shelter  could  with  ease  survey 
lAteaded  sally,  or  approaching  aid. 
And  point  destruction. 

"  It  were  long  to  tell. 
And  tednos,  how  in  many  a  bold  assault 
The  mea  of  Orleans  sallied  on  their  foes  ; 
how  after  difficult  fight  the  enemy 
Powsi'dthe  Toomelles,'*  and  the  embattled  tower 
Tlat  ihadows  from  the  bridge  the  subject  Loire ; 
^^twgfa  numbering  now  three  thousand  daring 

Ffeqaeat  and  fierce  the  garrison  repell'd 
Their  ^  outnumbering  foes.    From  every  aid 
lacbided,  they  in  Orleans  groan'd  beneath 
AQ  iDa  accumulate.    The  shattered  roofii 
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Allow'd  the  dews  of  night  firee  passage  there ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  ponderous  stone. 
Ruining  where'er  it  fell,  with  hideous  crash 
Came  like  an  earthquake,^  startling  from  his  sleep 
The  affrighted  soldier.    From  the  brazen  slings 
The  wild-fire  bidls  hiss'd  through  the  midnight 

sky;- 

And  often  their  huge  engines  cast  among  us' 
The  dead  and  loathsome  cattle  of  their  camp. 
As  though  our  enemies,  to  their  deadly  league 
Forcing  the  conunon  air,  would  make  us  breathe 
Poisonous  pollution.*'    Through  the  streets  were 

seen 
The  frequent  fire,  and  heaps  of  dead,  in  haste 
Filed  up  and  streaming  to  infected  Heaven. 
For  ever  the  incessant  storm  of  death 
Pours  down,  and  crowded  in  unwholesome  vaults" 
The  wretched  females  hide,  not  idle  there. 
Wasting  the  hours  in  tears,  but  all  employ 'd. 
Or  to  provide  the  hungry  soldier's  meal. 
Or  tear  tf^eir  garments  to  bind  up  his  wounds  : 
A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness ! 

"  Now  came  the  worst  of  ills,  for  Famine  came : 
The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty  dole, 
Yielding  so  little  a  supply  to  life 
As  but  protracted  death.     The  loathliest  food 
Hunted  with  eager  eye  and  dainty  deem'd. 
The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  master's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay  ;  with  jealous  fear. 
Hating  a  rival's  look,  the  husband  hides 
His  miserable  meal ;  the  famish'd  babe 
Clings  closely  to  his  dying  mother's  breast; 
And  —  horrible  to  tell !  —  where,  thrown  aside. 
There  lay  unburied  in  the  open  streets 
Huge  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  soldier  stands 
Eager  to  mark  the  carrion  crow  for  food."" 

*^  O    peaceful    scenes  of  childhood !    pleasant 
fields! 
Haunts  of  mine  infancy,  where  I  have  stray 'd 
Tracing  the  brook  along  its  winding  way, 
Or  pluck 'd  the  primrose,  or  with  giddy  speed 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower ! 

0  days  in  vain  remember'd !  how  my  soul, 
Sick  with  calamity,  and  the  sore  ills 

Of  hunger,  dwelt  on  you  and  on  my  home ! 
Thinking  of  you  amid  the  waste  of  war, 

1  could  in  bitterness  have  cursed  the  great 
Who  made  me  what  I  was,  a  helpless  one, 
Orphan'd,  and  wanting  bread  ! " 

«*  And  be  they  curst ! " 
Conrade  exclaim'd,  his  dark  eye  flashing  rage ; 
**And  be  they  curst!    O  groves  and  woodland 

shades. 
How  blest  indeed  were  you,  if  the  iron  rod 
Should  one  day  from  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd 
By  everlasting  Justice !     Come  that  hour. 
When  in  the  Sun  the  Angel  of  the  Lord»«> 
Shall  stand  and  cry  to  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
*  Gather  ye  to  the  supper  of  your  God, 
That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  mighty  men. 
Of  caiptains,  and  of  kings  ! '    Then  shall  be  peace.'* 

I     **  And  now  lest  all  should  perish,"  she  pursued. 
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The  women  and  the  infirm  must  from  the  town 
Go  forth  and  seek  their  fate. 

"  1  will  not  now 
Recall  the  moment,  when  on  my  poor  Francis 
With  a  long  look  I  hung.    At  dead  of  night. 
Made  mute  by  fear,  we  mount  the  secret  bark, 
And  glide  adown  the  stream  with  silent  oars : 
Thus  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  mankind, 
I  wandered  reckless  where,  till  wearied  out. 
And  cold  at  heart,  I  laid  me  down  to  die  ; 
So  by  this  warrior  found.    Him  I  had  known 
And  loyed,  for  all  loved  Ck>nrade  who  had  known 

him; 
Nor  did  1  feel  so  pressing  the  hard  hand 
Of  want  in  Orleans,  ore  he  parted  thence 
On  perilous  envoy.    For  of  his  small  fare  — *' 

"Ofthis  enough,"  said  Conrade.  "Holy  Maid! 
One  duty  yet  awaits  me  to  perform. 
Orleans  her  envoy  sent  me,  to  demand 
Aid  from  her  idle  sovereign.     Willingly 
Did  I  achieve  the  hazardous  enterprise, 
For  rumor  had  already  made  me  fear 
The  ill  that  hath  fallen  on  me.    It  remains. 
Ere  I  do  banish  me  from  human  kind. 
That  I  reenter  Orleans,  and  announce 
Thy  ijiarch.    'Tis  night,  and  hark!  how  dead  a 

silence ' 
Fit  hour  to  tread  so  perilous  a  path  !  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  from  the  tent  went  forth. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  many  a  moving  cloud 
Shadow'd  the  moon.    Along  the  forest  glade 
With  swift  foot  Conrade  past,  and  now  had  reach'd 
The  plain,  where  whilome  by  the  pleasant  Loire, 
Cheered  with  the  song,  the  rustics  had  beheld 
The  day  go  down  upon  their  merriment : 
No  song  of  peace  now  echoed  on  its  banks. 
There  tents  were  pitch'd,  and  there  the  sentinel. 
Slow  pacing  on  his  sullen  roimds,  beheld 
The  frequent  corse  roll  down  the  tainted  stream. 
Conrade  with  wider  sweep  pursued  his  way. 
Shunning  the  camp,  now  hush'd  in  sleep  and  still. 
And  now  no  sound  was  heard  save  of  the  Loire, 
Murmuring  along.     The  noise  of  coming  feet 
Alarm'd  him ;  nearer  drew  the  rapid  steps 
As  of  pursuit ;  anon  —  the  clash  of  arms  ! 
That  instant  breaking  through  a  rifled  cloud 
The  moonlight  showed,  where    two  with  force 

combined 
Frest  on  a  single  foe,  who,  warding  still 
Their  swords,  retreated  in  unequal  fight. 
As  he  would  make  the  city.     Hastening 
With  timely  help  to  save  him,  Conrade  sped. 
One  with  an  unexpected  stroke  he  slew ; 
The  other  fled :  "  Now  let  us  speed  our  best. 
Frenchman !  "  he  cried.    On  to  the  Loire  they  ran. 
And  making  way  with  practised  arms  across, 
Ere  long  in  safety  gain'd  the  opposite  shore. 


"  Whence  art  thou  ? "  cried  the  warrior;  "  and 
on  what 
Commission'd  ? " 

"  Is  it  not  the  voice  of  Conrade  ?  " 
Francb  replied ;  "  and  dost  thou  bring  to  us 
Tidings  of  succor .'  oh  !  that  it  had  come 
A  few  hours  earlier !  Isabel  is  gone  !  " 

"  Nay,  she  is  safe,"  cried  Conrade ;  "  her  I  found 
Bewilder'd  in  the  forest,  and  consigned  her 
To  the  protection  of  the  holy  Maid, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue  us.     Now  say 
Wherefore  alone  ?    A  fugitive  from  Orleans, 
Or  sent  on  dangerous  service  from  the  town  ?  ** 

"  There  is  no  food  in  Orleans,"  he  replied, 
"Scarce    a  meal    more.    The    assembled   chie& 

resolve. 
If  thou  shouldst  bring  no  tidings  of  near  aid. 
To  cut  their  way  to  safety,  or  by  death 
Prevent  the  pang  of  famine.'^*     One  they  sought. 
Who,  venturing  to  the  English  lines,  should  spy 
Where  best  to  venture  on  this  desperate  chance. 
And  I,  believing  all  I  loved  was  lost, 
OflTer'd  myself." 

So  saying,  they  approached 
The  gate.    The  sentinel,  soon  as  he  heard 
Thitherward  footsteps,  with  uplifted  lance 
Challenged  the  darkling  travellers.    At  their  Toice 
He  drew  the  strong  bolts  back,  and  cautiously 
Opened  the  wicket.    To  the  careful  chiefs 
Who  sate  in  midnight  council,  they  were  led. 
And  Conrade  thus  address'd  them : 

"  Sirs,  the  Lord, 
In  this  our  utmost  need,  hath  sent  us  aid. 
A  holy  Maid  hath  been  raised  up  by  Heaven  ; 
Her  mission  is  by  miracles  confirm'd, 
And  hither,  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Led  by  Dunois,  she  comes.     I  am  myself 
A  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  tell ; 
And  by  to-morrow's  noon,  before  these  walls 
Her  banner  will  be  seen." 

Thereat  the  chiefs 
Were  fill'd  with  wonder  and  with  joy,  by  doubt 
Little  repress'd.     "  Open  the  granaries  !  '* 
Xaintrailles  exclaim'd ;  "  give  we  to  all  the  host 
With  hand  unsparing  now  a  plenteous  meal  ; 
To-morrow  we  are  safe  !  for  Heaven  all- just 
Hath  seen  our  suflTerings  and  decreed  their  end. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  echo  through  the  town  * 
God  is  with  us  ! " 

"  Be  not  too  confident,'* 
Graville  replied,  **  in  this  miraculous  aid. 
Some  frantic  woman  tliis,  who  gives  belief 
To  idle  dreams,  and  with  her  madness  then 
Infects  the  simple  !    That  Dimois  is  there. 
Leading  in  arms  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Affords  a  better  hope ;  yet  lavish  not 
Our  stores,  lest  in  the  enterprise  he  fail. 
And  Orleans  then  be  fain  to  bear  the  yoke 
Of  England  I" 

"  Chief!  I  tell  thee,"  Conrade  cried 
"  1  did  myself  behold  the  sepulchre. 
Fulfilling  what  she  spake,  give  up  those  arms 
Which  surely  for  no  common  end  the  grave 
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Tliioiigfa  DMnj  an  age  hath  held  inviolate. 
Shevthe  Prophetea  of  the  Most  High, 
And  wiU  deliyer  Orleans ! " 

Gaucour  then, 
'*Beitu  thoa  hast  said.    For  I  must  think, 
Thtt  sorelj  to  no  vulgar  tale  these  chiefe 
Would  yield  a  light  belief;  and  our  poor  stores 
Moit  speedily,  ye  know,  be  clean  consumed. 
Spread  then  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  troops 
Tbit  God  hath  to  debver  the  oppress'd, 
Af  in  old  time,  raised  up  a  Prophetess, 
And  the  belief  itself  will  make  them  fight 
With  irresistible  courage." 

Thus  the  chief. 
And  what  he  said  seem'd  good.  The  men  of  Orleans, 
Long  by  their  foemen  bay'd,  such  transport  felt, 
Aj  when  the  Mexicans,*^*  with  eager  eye 
Gtzing  to  Huixachtla's  distant  top, 
On  that  last  night,  doubtfiil  if  ever  mom 
Again  shall  cheer  them,  mark  the  mystic  fire 
F^me  on  the  breast  of  some  brave  prisoner, 
A  dreadful  altar.     As  they  see  the  blaze 
Beaming  on  Iztapalapan's  near  towers. 
Or  oo  Tezcuco^s  cahny  lake  flash'd  far. 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  the  shout  of  joy 
Wake  the  loud  echo ;  the  glad  husband  tears 
The  mantling  aloe  from  his  consort's  face, 
And  children,  now  deliver'd  from  the  dread 
Of  ererlasting  darkness,  look  abroad. 
Hail  the  good  omen,  and  expect  the  sun 
Uoinjor'd  still  to  ran  his  flaming  race. 

WhOe  thus  in  Orleans  hope  had  banished  sleep. 
The  Maiden's  host  perform'd  their  evening  prayer, 
And  in  the  forest  took  their  rest  secure. 
And  now  the  morning  came.     At  earliest  dawn 
lightly  upstarting,  and  bedight  in  arms. 
The  Bastard  moved  along,  with  provident  eye 
MarriaJling  the  troops.    All  high  in  hope  they 

march; 
And  now  the  sun  shot  from  the  southern  sky 
flis  noontide  radiance,  when  afar  they  hear 
Ihe  hnm  of  men,  and  see  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleaos,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  foe. 
And  many  a  streamer  wantoning  in  air. 
These  as  they  saw  and  thought  of  all  the  ills 
^te  bretfaren  had  endured,  closely  pent  there 
Fw  many  a  month,  such  ardor  for  the  fight 
Bmt  in  each  boeom,  as  young  Ali  felt 
Then  when  Mohanuned  of  the  assembled  tribe 
AA'd  who  would  be  his  Vizir.    Fierce  in  faith, 
Forth  from  the  race  of  Hashem  stept  the  youth, 
•*  Prophet  of  God!  lo  —  I  wiU  be  the  man ! " 
^  wen  did  Ali  merit  that  high  post, 
^KtonoM  upon  Beder's  fertile  vale, 
^  on  mount  Ohnd,  and  before  the  walls 
Of  Qiaibv,  when  down-cleaving  to  the  chest 
Hii  giant  foe,  he  grasp*d  the  massy  gate, 
^Mk  with  strong  arm  and  tore  it  from  the  fort, 
And  hfied  it  in  air,  portentous  shield  ! 

"Behoid  the  towers  of  Orleans,"  cried  Dunois, 
"  Lo !  this  the  vale  where  on  the  banks  of  Loire, 
Of  jwe,  at  close  of  day  the  rustic  band 
^^»ced  to  the  roundelay.    In  younger  years 


As  oft  I  glided  down  the  silver  stream. 
Frequent  upon  the  lifted  oar  I  paused. 
Listening  the  sound  of  far-off  merriment. 
There  wave  the  hostile  banners !  martial  Maid, 
Give  thou  the  signal !  — let  us  fall  upon 
These  merciless  invaders,  who  have  sack'd 
Village  and  town,  and  made  the  hamlet  haunts 
Silent,  or  hearing  but  the  widow^s  groan. 
Give  but  the  signal.  Maiden  !  " 

Her  dark  eye 
Fix'd  sadly  on  the  foe,  the  holy  Maid 
Answer'd  him ;  **  Ere  the  avenging  sword  be  drawn, 
And  slaughter  be  let  loose,  befits  us  send 
Some  peaceful  messenger,  who  shall  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven :  so  timely  wam'd,  our  foes 
Haply  may  yet  repent,  and  quit  in  peace 
Besieged  Orleans,  for  I  fain  would  spare 
The  bloody  price  of  victory." 

So  she  said ; 
And  as  she  spake,  a  soldier  from  the  ranks 
Came  forward.     "  I  will  be  thy  messenger, 

0  Prophetess  !  and  to  the  English  camp 
Will  bear  thy  bidding." 

"  Go,"  the  Virgin  cried ; 
**  Say  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  chiefs 
Of  England,  Suffolk,  Fastolffe,  Talbot,  Scales, 
Invaders  of  the  country,  say,  thus  says 
The  Maid  of  Orleans:  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.    Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Your  native  island  ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.    To  Charles  the  rightful  heir, 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.    In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns. 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.'  "    To  the  English  camp 
Fearless  the  herald  went. 

At  mid-day  meal. 
With  all  the  dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth. 
The  British  chiefs  caroused  and  quaff'd  the  bowl. 
When  by  the  sentinel  conducted  there 
The  Maiden's  herald  came. 

«  Chiefs,"  he  began, 
"  Salisbury,  and  ye  the  representatives 
Of  the  English  King,  usurper  of  this  realm, 
To  ye  the  leaders  of  the  English  host 

1  come,  no  welcome  messenger.    Thus  saith 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  :  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Tour  native  island ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 

Thus  hath  decreed.     To  Charles  the  rightful  heir. 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes, 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns, 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.'  " 

Wonder  made  a  pause ; 
Tothisalaugh  succeeds.  »*  What ! "  Fastolffe  cried, 
"  A  virgin  warrior  hath  your  monarch  sent 
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To  save  devoted  Orleans  ?    By  the  rood, 
I  thank  his  grace.     If  she  be  young  and  fair, 
No  worthless  prize,  my  lords  !  Go,  tell  your  Maid, 
Joyful  we  wait  her  coming." 

There  was  one 
Among  the  English  chiefs  who  had  grown  old 
In  arms,  yet  had  not  age  unnerved  his  limbs. 
But  from  the  flexile  nimbleness  of  youth 
To  unyielding  stiffness  braced  them.   One  who  saw 
Him  seated  at  the  board,  might  well  have  deem'd 
That  Talbot  with  his  whole  collected  might 
Wielded  the  sword  in  war,  for  on  his  neck 
The  veins  were  full,*°®  and  every  muscle  bore 
The  character  of  strength.    He  his  stem  eye 
Fiz'd  on  the  herald,  and  before  he  spake 
His  silence  threaten'd.**** 

"  Get  thee  gone  ! "  ezclaim'd 
The  indignant  chief:  "away !  nor  think  to  scare 
With  girlish  phantasies  the  English  host 
That  scorns  your  bravest  warrionf.  Hie  thee  thence, 
And  tell  this  girl  she  may  expect  to  meet 
The  mockery  of  the  camp ! " 

"  Nay,  scare  her  not," 
Replied  their  chief:  **  go,  tell  this  Maid  of  Orleans, 
That  Salisbury  longs  to  meet  her  in  the  fight. 
Nor  let  her  fear  that  cords  or  iron  chains 
Shall  gall  her  tender  limbs  ;  for  I  myself 

Will  be  her  prison,  and " 

**  Contemptuous  man ! 
No  more ! "  the  herald  cried,  as  to  his  cheek 
Rush'd  the  red  anger :  *^  bearing  words  of  peace 
And  timely  warning  came  I  to  your  camp ; 
And  here  have  been  with  insolent  ribaldiy 
Received.     Bear   witness,   chieftains !    that  the 

French, 
Free  firom  blood-guiltiness,  shall  meet  the  war." 

"  And  who  art  thou  ? "  cried  Suffolk,  and  his  eye 
Grew  fierce  and  wrath-inflamed :  **  What  fool  art 

thou, 
Who  at  this  woman's  bidding  comest  to  brave 
The  host  of  England  ?  Thou  shalt  have  thy  meed ! ' ' 
Then  turning  to  the  sentinel  he  cried, 
"  Prepare  a  stake !  and  let  the  men  of  Orleans, 
And  let  this  woman  who  believes  her  name 
May  privilege  her  herald,  see  the  fire 
Consume  him.^^    Plant  a  stake !  for  by  my  Gkid 
He  shall  be  kalendared  of  this  new  faith 
First  martjrr." 

As  he  spake,  a  sudden  flush 
Came  o'er  the  herald's  cheek,  and  his  heart  beat 
With  quicker  action ;  but  the  sudden  flush, 
Nature's  instinctive  impulse,  faded  soon 
To  such  a  steady  hue  as  spake  the  soul 
Roused  up  with  all  its  powers,  and  unsubdued. 
And  strengthen'd  for  endurance.    Through  the 

camp, 
Soon  as  the  tidings  spread,  a  shout  arose, 
A  hideous  shout,  more  savage  than  the  howl 
Of  midnight  wolves,  around  him  as  they  throng'd. 
To  gaze  upon  their  victim.     He  pass'd  on  ; 
And  as  they  led  him  to  the  appointed  place 
Look'd  round,  as  though  forgetful  of  himself. 
And  cried  aloud,  "  Oh !  woe  it  is  to  think 
So  many  men  shall  never  see  the  sun 


€ro  down  !    Ye  English  mothers,  mourn  ye  now ! 
Daughters  of  England,  weep !  for,  hard  of  heart. 
Still  your  mad  leaders  urge  this  impious  war ; 
And  for  their  folly  and  their  wickedness. 
Your  sons,  your  husbands,  by  the  sword  must  fiiU. 
Long-suffering  is  the  Lord,  and  slow  to  wrath, 
But  heavy  are  his  judgments ! " 

He  who  spake 
Was  young  and  comely ;  had  his  cheek  been  pale 
With  dread,  and  had  his  eye  look'd  fearfully, 
Sure  he  had  won  compassion ;  but  the  blood 
Gave  now  a  livelier  meaning  to  his  cheek, 
As  with  a  prophet's  look  and  prophet's  voice 
He  raised  his  ominous  warning :  they  who  heard 
Wonder'd,  and  they  who  rcar'd  the  stake  perform'd 
With  half-unwilling  hands  their  slacken 'd  toil. 
And  doubted  what  might  follow. 

Not  unseen 
Rear'd  they  the  stake,  and  piled  around  the  wood ; 
In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's  host,*°^ 
Had  Suffolk's  arrogant  fierceness  bade  the  work 
Of  death  be  done.     The  Maiden's  host  beheld  ; 
At  once  in  eager  wrath  they  raised  the  loud 
And  general  clamor,  "  Lead  us  to  the  foe !  " 
"  Not  upon  us,  O  God  !  "  the  Maid  ezclaim'd, 
"  Not  upon  us  cry  out  the  innocent  blood  !  " 
And  bade  the  signal  sound.    In  the  English  camp 
The  clarion  and  the  trumpet's  blare  was  heard  ; 
In  haste  they  seize  their  arms,  in  haste  they  fbrai. 
Some  by  bold  words  seeking  to  hide  their  fear 
Even  from  themselves,  some  silently  in  prayer. 
For  much  their  hearts  misgave  them. 

But  the  ra^ 
Of  Suffolk   swell'd  within  him.    "Speed  your 

work!" 
Exclaim'd  the  injurious  earl ;  **  kindle  the  pile. 
That  France  may  see  the  fire,  and  in  defeat 
Feel  aggravated  shame !  " 

And  now  they  bound 
The  herald  to  the  stake :  he  cried  aloud, 
And  fix'd  his  eye  on  Suffolk,  "  Let  not  him 
Who  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
As  he  that  puts  it  off !  ^^  They  come ;  they  coiae  ! 
God  and  the  Maid ! " 

The  host  of  France  approach*d^ 
And  Suffolk  eagerly  beheld  the  fire 
Brought  near  the  pile ;  when  suddenly  a  ahout 
Toward  Orleans  call'd  his  eye,  and  thence  he  m%,vw 
A  man-at-arms  upon  a  barded  steed 
Come  thundering  on. 

As  when  Chederles  comes  '*^ 
To  aid  the  Moslem  on  his  deathless  horse, 
Swajring  the  sword  with  such  resistless  arm. 
Such  mightiest  force,  as  he  had  newly  quaff"  d 
The  hidden  waters  of  eternal  youth, 
Till  with  the  copious  draught  of  life  and  streiiftl^ 
Inebriate ;  such,  so  fierce,  so  terrible, 
Came  Conrade  through  the  camp.    Aright,  ale^ 
The  afl¥ighted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear  ; 
Onward  he  comes,  and  now  the  circling  throxt^ 
Fly  from  the  stake,  and  now  he  checks  his  course- 
And  cuts  the  herald's  bonds,  and  bids  him  li-v^e         ^ 
To  arm,  and  fight,  and  conquer. 

"Haste  thee  heacfe 
To  Orleans,"  cried  the  warrior.    "  Tell  the  clue^a 
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^here  is  confusion  in  the  English  camp. 

(id  them  come  forth."    On  Conrade's  steed  the 

youth 
ioapt  up,  and  hasten'd  onward.    He  the  while 
^im'd  to  the  war. 

Like  two  conflicting  clouds, 
'regnant  with  thunder,  mored  the  hostile  hosti. 
lien  man  met  man,  then  on  the  bflitter*d  shield 
lung  the  loud  lance,  and  through  the  darkened  skj 
^ast  fell  the  arrowy  storm.    Amid  his  foes 
The  Bastard's  arm  dealt  irresistibly 
rhe  strokes  of  death;  and  by  his  side  the  Maid 
jed  the  fierce  fight,  the  Maid,  though  all  unused 
?o  such  rude  conflict,  now  inspired  by  Heaven, 
'lashing  her  flamy  falchion  through  the  troops, 
'hat  like  the  thunderbolt,  where'er  it  fell, 
Icatter'd  the  trembling  ranks.    The  Saracen, 
liough  arm'd  from  Cashbin  or  Damascus,  wields 
L  weaker  sword ;  nor  might  that  magic  blade 
Compare  with  this,  which  Oriana  saw 
lame  in  the  ruffian  Ardan's  robber  hand, 
Vhen,  sick  and  cold  as  death,  she  turn'd  away 
ler  dizzy  eyes,  lest  they  should  see  the  fall 
)f  her  own  Amadis.     Nor  plated  shield, 
ioT  the  strong  hauberk,  nor  the  crested  casque, 
Jtay  that  descending  sword.    Dreadful  she  moved 
^ike  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth 
ind  smote  his  army,  when  the  Assyrian  king, 
iaughty  of  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim  fallen, 
blasphemed  the  God  of  Israel. 

Yet  the  fight 
lung  doubtful,  where  ezampling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  down  the  foe,  and  Fastolfle  strove, 
ind  in  the  hottest  doings  of  the  war     . 
Towered  Talbot.    He,  remembering  the  past  day 
Yhen  from  his  name  the  affHghted  sons  of  France 
led  trembling,  all  astonish'd  at  their  force 
knd  wontless  valor,  rages  round  the  field 
>Teadful  in  anger ;  yet  in  every  man 
Meeting  a  foe  fearless,  and  in  the  faith 
>f  Heaven's  assistance  firm. 

The  clang  of  arms 
leaches  the  walls  of  Orleans.   For  the  war 
*repared,  and  confident  of  victory, 
'^orth  speed  the  troops.    Not  when  afar  exhaled 
The  hungry  raven  snuflTs  the  steam  of  blood 
rhat  from  some  carcaas-cover'd  field  of  fame 
Paints  the  pure  air,  flies  he  more  eagerly 
Po  feed  upon  the  slain,  than  the  Orleanites, 
mpatient  now  for  many  an  ill  endured 
n  the  long  siege,  to  wreak  upon  their  foes 
>ue  vengeance.  Then  more  fearful  grew  the  fray ; 
The  swords  that  late  flash'd  to  the  evening  stm  ^^ 
^ow  quench'd  in  blood  their  radiance. 

O'er  the  host 
iowl'd  a  deep  wind  that  ominous  of  storms 
tloll'd  on  the  lurid  clouds.    The  blacken'd  night 
FVown'd,  and  the  thunder  from  the  troubled  sky 
Eloar*d   hollow.     Javelins  clash'd  and  bucklers 

rang; 
Shield  prest  on  shield ;  loud  on  the  helmet  jarr'd 
rhe  ponderous  battle-axe ;  the  frequent  groan 
Of  death  commingling  with  the  storm  was  heard, 
^.nd  the  shrill  shriek  of  fear.    Even  such  a  storm 
Before  the  walls  of  Chartres  quell'd  the  pride 


Of  the  third  Edward,  when  the  heavy  hail 
Smote  down  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror  heard 
God  in  the  tempest,  and  remembered  then 
With  a  remorseful  sense  of  Christian  fear 
What  misery  he  had  caused,  and  in  the  name 
Of  blessed  Mary  vowed  a  vow  of  peace.*"* 

Lo !  where  the  holy  banner  waved  aloft, 
The  lambent  lightnings  play.    Irradiate  round. 
As  with  a  blaze  of  gloiy,  o'er  the  field 
It  stream'd  miraculous  splendor.  Then  their  hearts 
Sunk,  and  the  English  trembled ;  with  such  fear 
Possess'd,  as  when  the  Canaanites  beheld 
The  sun  stand  still  on  Gibeon,  at  the  voice 
Of  that  king-conquering  warrior,  he  who  smote 
The  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south. 
From  Baal-gad  to  Halak,  and  their  chiefs. 
Even  as  the  Lord  commanded.    Swifl  they  fled 
From  that  portentous  banner,  and  the  sword 
Of  France ;  though  Talbot  with  vain  valiancy 
Tet  urged  the  war,  and  stemm'd  alone  the  tide 
Of  battle.    Even  their  leaders  felt  dismay ; 
Fastolffe  fled  first,  and  Salisbury  in  the  rout 
Mingled,  and  all  impatient  of  defeat. 
Borne  backward  Talbot  turns.    Then  echoed  loud 
The  cry  of  conquest,  deeper  grew  the  storm. 
And  darkness,  hovering  o'er  on  raven  wing. 
Brooded  the  field  of  death. 

Nor  in  the  camp 
Deem  themselves  safe  the  trembling  fugitives ; 
On  to  the  forts  they  haste.    Be  wilder 'd  there 
Amid  the  moats  by  fear  and  the  thick  gloom 
Of  more  than  midnight  darkness,  plunge  the  troops, 
Crush'd  by  fast^following  numbers,  who  partake 
The  death  they  give.    As  swol'n  with  vernal  snows 
A  mountain  torrent  hurries  on  its  way. 
Till  at  the  brink  of  some  abrupt  descent 
Arrived,  with  deafening  clamor  down  it  faUs, 
Thus  borne  along,  tumultuously  the  troops 
Driven  by  the  force  behind  them,  plunge  amid 
The  liquid  death.    Then  rose  the  dreadful  cries 
More  dreadful,  and  the  dash  of  breaking  waters 
That  to  the  passing  lightning  as  they  broke 
Open'd  their  depth. 

Nor  of  the  host  so  late 
Exultant  in  the  pride  of  long  success, 
A  remnant  had  escaped,  had  not  their  chief, 
Slow  as  he  moved  unwilling  from  the  field. 
What  most  might  profit  the  defeated  ranks 
Bethought  him.    He,  when  he  had  gain'd  the  fort 
Named  from  St.  John,  there  kindled  up  on  high 
The  guiding  fire.    Not  unobserved  it  rose  ; 
The  watchful  guards  on  Toumelles,  and  the  pile 
Of  that  proud  city  in  remembrance  fond 
Caird  London,  light  their  beacons.    Soon  the  fires 
Flame  on  the  summit  of  the  circling  forts. 
Which,  with  their  moats  and  crenellated  walls, 
Included  Orleans.    Far  across  the  plain 
They  cast  a  lurid  splendor ;  to  the  troops 
Grateful,  as  to  the  way-worn  traveller. 
Wandering  with  parch'd  feet  o'er  Arabian  sands, 
The  far-seen  cistern ;  he  for  many  a  league 
TraveUing  the  trackless  desolate,  where  heaved 
With  tempest  swell  the  desert  billows  round, 
Pauses,  and  shudders  at  his  perils  past, 
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Then  wild  with  joy  speeds  on  to  taste  the  wave 
So  long  bewail'd. 

Swift  as  the  a&ighted  herd 
Scud  o'er  the  plain,  when  rattling  thunder-cracks 
Upon  the  bolted  lightning  follow  close, 
The  English  hasten  to  their  sheltering  forts, 
Even  there  of  safety  doubtful,  still  appall'd 
And  trembling,  as  the  pilgrim  who  by  night 
On  his  way  wilder 'd,  to  the  wolf's  deep  howl 
Hears  the  wood  echo,  when  from  close  pursuit 
Escaped,  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
He  grasps  close  clinging,  still  of  the  wild  beast 
Fearful,  his  teeth  jar,  and  the  cold  sweat  stands 
Upon  his  clammy  limbs. 

Nor  now  the  Maid 
Greedy  of  vengeance  presses  the  pursuit. 
She  bids  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resound ; 
A  welcome  note  to  the  affrighted  foe 
Blew  that  loud  blast,  whereat  obediently 
The  French,  though  eager  on  the  invaders'  heads 
To  wreak  their  wrath,  stay  the  victorious  sword. 

Loud  is  the  cry  of  conquest  as  they  turn 
To  Orleans.    There  what  few  to  guard  the  town 
Unwilling  had  remain' d,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumph.    Many  a  blazing  torch  they  held. 
Which  raised  alofl  amid  the  midnight  storm 
Flash'd  far  a  festive  light.    The  Maid  advanced ; 
Deep    through    the    sky    the    hollow    thunders 

roll'd;"» 
Innocuous  lightnings  roimd  the  hallowed  banner 
Wreath'd  their  red  radiance. 

Through  the  city  gate 
Then,  as  the  laden  convoy  pass'd,  was  heard 
The  shout  of  exultation ;  and  such  joy 
The  men  of  Orleans  at  that  welcome  sight 
Possess'd,  as  when  from  Bactria  late  subdued, 
The  mighty  Macedonian  led  his  troops 
Amid  the  Sogdian  desert,  where  no  stream 
Wastes  on  the  wild  its  fertilizing  waves, 
Fearful  alike  to  pause,  or  to  proceed ; 
Scorch'd  by  the  sun,  that  o'er  their  morning  march 
Steam'd  his  hot  vapors,  heart-subdued  and  faint; 
Such  joy  as  then  they  felt,  when  from  the  heights 
Burst  the  soul-gladdening  sound,  for  thence   was 

seen 
The  evening  sun  silvering  the  fertile  vale. 
Where  Oxus  roU'd  below. 

Clamors  of  joy 
Echo  along  the  streets  of  Orleans,  wont 
Long  time  to  hear  the  infant's  feeble  cry. 
The  mother's  frantic  shriek,  or  the  dread  sound. 
When  from  the  cannon  burst  its  stores  of  death. 
Far  flames  the  fire  of  joy  on  ruin'd  piles 
And  high  heap'd  carcasses,  whence  scared  away 
From  his  abhorred  meal,  on  clattering  wing 
Rose  the  night-raven  slow. 

In  the  English  forts 
Sad  was  the  scene.    There  all  the  livelong  night 
Steal  in  the  straggling  fugitives ;  as  when 
Fast  is  the  storm,  and  o'er  the  azure  sky 
Serenely  shines  the  sun,  with  every  breeze 
The  waving  branches  drop  their  gather'd  rain. 
Renewing  the  remembrance  of  the  storm. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 

Stroho  were  the  English  forts,"'  by  daily  toil 
Of  thousands  rear'd  on  high,  when  to  insure 
Hb  meditated  conquest  Salisbury 
Resolved  fit)m  Orleans  to  shut  out  all  means 
Of  human  succor.     Round  the  city  stretch'd 
Their  line  continuous,  massy  as  the  wall 
Erst  by  the  fearful  Roman  on  the  bounds 
Of  Caledonia  raised,  when  soul-enslaved 
The  race  degenerate  fear'd  the  car-borne  chiefs 
Who  moved  from  Morven  down. 

Broad  battlementi 
Crested  the  bulwark,  and  safe  standing  place 
For  archer  or  for  man-at-arms  was  there. 
The  frequent  buttress  at  just  distance  rose 
Declining  from  its  base,  and  sixty  forts 
Seem'd  in  their  strength  to  render  all  secure. 
But  loflier  and  massier  than  the  rest, 
As  though  of  some  large  castle  each  the  keep, 
Stood  six  square  fortresses  with  turrets  flank'd. 
Files  of  unequall'd  strength,  though  now  deem'd 

weak 
'Gainst  puissance  more  than  mortal.   Safely  thence 
The  skilful  bowman,  entering  with  his  eye  ^" 
The  city,  might,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Through  the  long  opening  aJIn  his  winged  deaths. 
Loire's  waves  diverted  fill'd  the  deep-dug  moat 
Circling  the  whole  ;  a  bulwark  vast  it  was 
As  that  which  round  their  camp  and  stranded  ships 
The  Acluiians  raised,  a  common  sepulchre 
Of  thousands  slaughter'd,  and  the  doom'd  death- 
place 
Of  many  a  chief,  when  Priam's  virtuous  son 
Assail'd  them,  then  in  hope,  with  favoring  Jove. 

But  cowering  now  amid  their  sheltering  forta 
Trembled  the  invading  host.     Their  leader's  care 
In  anxious  vigilance  prepares  to  ward 
The  assault  expected.     Rightly  he  ared 
The  Maid's  intent,  but  vainly  did  he  seek 
To  kindle  in  their  breasts  the  wonted  flame 
Of  valor,  for,  by  prodigies  unmann'd, 
They  wait  the   mom.    The  soldiers'   pride    wai« 

gone; 
The  blood  was  on  their  swords,  their  bucklers  lay 
Defiled  and  unrepair'd,"*  they  sharpen'd  not 
Their  blunted  spears,  the  afiHghted  archer's  hand 
Relax'd  not  his  bent  bow.    To  them,  confused 
With  fears  of  unknown  danger,  the  long  night 
Was  dreadful,  but  more  dreadful  dawn'd  the  day. 

The  morning  came ;  the  martial  Maid  arose  ; 
Lovely  in  anns  she  moved.    Around  the  gate. 
Eager  again  for  conquest,  throng  the  troops. 
High  tower'd  the  Son  of  Orleans,  in  his  strength 
Poising  the  ponderous  spear.    His  battered  shield. 
Witnessing  the  fierce  fray  of  yesternight, 
Hung  on  his  sinewy  arm. 

**  Maiden  of  Arc," 
So  as  he  spake  approaching,  cried  the  chief, 
"  Well  hast  thou  proved  thy  mission,  as  by  worda 
And  miracles  attested  when  dismay 'd 
The  grave  theologists  dismiss'd  their  doubts. 
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lo  in  the  field  of  battle  now  confinn'd. 
.''on  well-fenced  forts  protect  the  fiigHives, 
Lnd  aeem  as  in  their  strength  they  mock'd  our  force. 
Tet  must  they  fall." 

"  And  fall  they  shall ! "  replied 
The  Maid  of  Orleans.    "  Ere  the  sun  be  set 
?he  lily  on  that  shattered  wall  shall  wave 
Triumphant.  —  Men  of  France  !  ye  have  fought 

well 
>n  yon  blood-reeking  plain.    Your  humbled  foes 
^urk  trembling  now  behind  their  massy  walls. 
kVolves  that  have  ravaged  the  neglected  flock! 
The  Shepherd  —  the  Great  Shepherd  is  arisen ! 
f e  fly  !  yet  shall  not  ye  by  flight  escape 
lis  vengeance.    Men  of  Orleans !  it  were  vain 
iy  words  to  waken  wrath  within  your  breasts. 
xK>k    round !    Your    holy    buildings    and    your 

homes  — 
luins  that  choke  the  way  !  your  populous  town  — 
)ne  open  sepulchre !  who  is  there  here 
That  does  not  mourn  a  friend,  a  brother  slain, 
i  parent  fiunished,  —  or  his  dear,  loved  wife 
Tom  from  his  bosom  — outcast  — broken-hearted — 
3ast  on  the  mercy  of  mankind  ?  " 

She  ceased ; 
\.  cry  of  indignation  from  the  host 
)urst  forth,  and  all  impatient  for  the  war 
Demand  the  signal.    These  Dunois  arrays 
n  four  battalions.     Xaintrailles,  tried  in  war, 
>>mmand8  the  first ;  XaintraiUes,  who  oftentmies 
Defeated,  oft  a  prisoner,  and  as  oft 
leleased  for  ransom,  both  with  friend  and  foe 
Growing  repute  of  active  hardihood, 
ind  martial  skill  obtained ;  so  erst  from  earth 
Vntsus  vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk, 
»Vhen  graspt  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell 
i^anquish'd,  anon  uprose  more  fierce  for  war. 

Gaucour  the  second  battle  led,  true  friend 
knd  faithful  servant  of  the  imprisoned  Duke ; 
n  counsel  provident,  in  action  prompt, 
>>llected  always,  always  self-controU'd, 
le  from  the  soldiers'  confidence  and  love 
*rompter  obedience  gain'd,  than  ever  fear 
'^orced  firom  the  heart  reluctant. 

The  third  band 
Vlen^on  leads.    On  Vemeuil's  fatal  field 
The  day  when  Buchan  and  the  Douglas  died, 
iVounded  and  senseless  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
ie  fell,  and  there  being  found,  was  borne  away 
V  prisoner,  in  the  ills  of  that  defeat 
Participant,  partaking  not  the  shame : 
Jut  for  his  rank  and  high  desert,  the  King 
iad  ransom'd  him,  doom'd  now  to  meet  the  foe 
iVith  better  fortune. 

0*er  the  last  presides 
rhe  bastard  son  of  Orleans,  great  in  arms, 
iis  prowess  knew  the  foes,  and  his  fair  fame 
Acknowledged,  since  before  his  stripling  arm 
Pled  Warwick ;  Warwick,  he  whose  wide  renown 
Grreece  knew,  and  Antioch,  and  the  holy  soil 
3f  Palestine,  since  there  in  arms  he  went 
Dn  gallant  pilgrimage  ;  yet  by  Dunois 
Baffled,  and  yielding  him  the  conqueror's  praise. 
\nd  by  his  side  the  martial  Maiden  pass'd, 


Lovely  in  arms,  as  that  Arcadian  boy 
Parthenopseus,*^  when  the  war  of  beasts 
Disdaining,  he  to  cope  with  men  went  forth, 
Bearing  the  bow  and  those  Dictsean  shafts 
Diana  gave,  when  she  the  youth's  fair  form 
Saw,  soflen'd,  and  forgave  the  mother's  fault. 

Loup*s  was  the  nearest  fort.      Here  Gladdis- 

dale  ^^^ 
Commands  the  English,  who  as  the  enemy 
Moved  to  the  assault,  from  bow  and  arbalist 
Their  shafts  and  quarrels  showered.    Nor  did  they 

use 
Hand-weapons  only  and  hand-engines  here, 
Nor  by  the  arm  alone,  or  bow-string  sped 
The  missile  flew,  but  driven  by  the  strain'd  force 
Of  the  balista,^*^  in  one  body  spent 
Stay'd  not ;  through  arms  and  men  it  made  its  way, 
And  leaving  death  behind,  still  held  its  course 
By  many  a  death  unclogg'd.    With  rapid  march 
Onward  the  assailants  came ;  and  now  they  reach'd 
Where  by  the  bayle's  embattled  wall  *'•  in  arms 
The  knights  of  England  stood.    There  Poynings 

shook 
His  lance,  and  Gladdisdale  his  heavy  mace, 
For  the  death-blow  prepared.    Alen9on  here, 
And  here  the  Bastard  came,  and  by  the  Maid, 
That  daring  man  who  to  the  English  host, 
Then  insolent  of  many  a  conquest  gain'd. 
Had  borne  her  bidding.    A  rude  coat  of  mail, 
Unhosed,  unhooded,  as  of  lowly  line,"' 
He  wore,  though  here,  amid  the  high-bom  chiefs 
Preeminent  for  prowess.    On  his  head 
A  black  plume  shadow'd  the  rude-featured  helm.** 
Then  was  the  war  of  men,  when  front  to  front 
They  rear'd  the  hostile  hand,  for  low  the  wall 
Where  an  assailant's  upward-driven  spear 
Might  reach  his  enemy. 

As  Alen<;on  moved. 
On  his  crown-crested  helm*'*  with  ponderous  blow 
Fell  Gladdisdale's  huge  mace.     Back  he  recoil'd 
Astounded  *,  soon  recovering,  bis  sharp  lance 
Thrust  on  the  warrior's  shield  :  there  fest  infixed, 
Nor  could  Alen^on  the  deep-driven  spear 
Recover,  nor  the  foeman  from  his  grasp 
Wrench  the  contended  weapon.    Fierce  again 
He  lifts  the  mace,  that  on  the  ashen  hilt 
Fell  full ;  it  shiver'd,  and  the  Frenchman  held 
A  pointiess  truncheon.     Where  the  Bastard  fought, 
The  spear  of  Poynings,  through  his  plated  mail 
Pierced,  and  against  the  iron  fence  beneath*** 
Blunted  its  point.    Again  he  thrust  the  spear; 
At  once  Dunois  on  his  broad  buckler  met 
The  unbanning  stroke,  and  aira'd  with  better  hap 
His  javelin.    Through  his  sword-arm  did  it  pierce 
Maugre  the  mail :  hot  from  the  streaming  wound 
He  pluck'd  the  weapon  forth,  and  in  his  breast 
Clean  through  the  hauberk  drove. 

But  there  the  war 
Raged  fiercest  where  the  martial  Maiden  moved 
A  minister  of  wrath ;  for  thither  throng'd 
The  bravest  champions  of  the  adverse  host. 
And  on  her  either  side  two  warriors  stood 
Protecting  her,  and  aiming  at  her  foes 
Watchful  their  weapons,  of  themselves  the  while 
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Little  regarding :  on  the  one  Ride  he 
Who  to  the  English  had  her  bidding  borne ; 
Firmly  he  stood,  untired  and  undismayed, 
Though  many  a  spear  against  his  burgonet 
Was  thrust,  and  on  his  arm  the  buckler  hung 
Heavy,  thick-bristled  with  the  hostile  shafts, 
£ven  like  a  porcupine,  when  in  his  rage 
Roused,  he  collects  within  him  all  his  force. 
Himself  a  quiver.     On  the  other  hand, 
Ck>mpeting  with  him  to  protect  the  Maid, 
Ck>nrade  maintained  the  fight ;  at  all  points  arm'd, 
A  jazerent  of  double  mail  he  wore ; 
Its  weight  in  little  time  had  wearied  one 
Of  common  strength ;  but  unencumber'd  he. 
And  unfatigued,  alertly  moved  in  it. 
And  wielded  with  both  hands  a  battle-axe. 
Which  gave  no  second  stroke ;  for  where  it  fell, 
Not  the  strong  buckler  nor  the  plated  mail 
Might  save,  nor  crested  casque.     On  Molyn's  head. 
As  at  the  Maid  he  aim'd  his  javelin. 
Forceful  it  fell,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow 
The  iron  helm,  and  to  his  brain-pan  drove 
The  fragments.     At  his  fall  the  enemy. 
Stricken  with  instantaneous  fear,  gave  way. 
That  instant  Conrade,  with  an  active  bound, 
Spnmg  on  the  battlements ;  "^  and  there  he  stood. 
Keeping  the  ascent.    The  herald  and  the  Maid 
Followed,  and  soon  the  exulting  cry  of  France 
Along  the  lists  was  heard,  as  there  they  saw 
Her  banner  planted.     Gladdisdale  beheld. 
And  hastened  from  his  well-defended  post, 
That  where  immediate  danger  more  required 
There  he  might  take  his  stand ;  against  the  Maid 
He  bent  his  way,  and  hoped  one  happy  blow 
Might  end  at  once  the  new-raised  hopes  of  France, 
And  by  her  death,  to  the  English  arms  their  old 
Ascendency  restore.     Nor  did  not  Joan 
Areed  his  purpose,  but  with  lifled  shield 
Prepared  she  stood,  and  poised  her  sparkling  spear. 
The  English  chief  came  on  ]  he  raised  his  mace ; 
With  circling  force  the  iron  weight  swung  high,^*^ 
And  Gladdisdale  with  his  collected  strength 
Impell'd  the  blow.    The  man  of  lowly  line 
That  instant  rush'd  between,  and  rear'd  his  shield. 
And  met  the  broken  stroke,  and  thrust  his  lance 
Clean  through  the  gorget  of  the  English  knight. 
A  gallant  man,  of  no  ignoble  line. 
Was  Gladdisdale. .   His  sires  had  lived  in  peace ; 
They  heap'd  the  hospitable  hearth,  they  spread 
The  feast,  their  vassals  loved  them,  and  afar 
The  traveller  told  their  fame.     In  peace  they  died. 
And  to  their  ancient  burial-place  were  borne 
With  book  and  bell,  torches,  and  funeral  chant ; 
And  duly  for  their  souls  the  neighboring  monks 
The  solemn  office  sung.    Now  far  away 
Their  offiipring  falls,  the  last  of  all  his  race. 
Slain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  doora'd  to  share 
A  common  grave. 

Then  terror  seized  the  host. 
Their  chieftain  dead.    And  lo !  where  on  the  wall 
Maintain'd  of  late  by  Gladdisdale  so  well. 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stands,  and  sways  around 
His  falchion,  keeping  thus  at  bay  the  foe, 
^Pill  on  the  battlements  his  comrades  climb 
And  raise  the  shout  of  conquest.    Then  appall'd 


The  English  fled :  nor  fled  they  unpursued, 
For  mingling  with  the  foremost  fugitives, 
The  gallant  Conrade  rush'd ;  and  with  the  throng 
The  knights  of  France  together  o'er  the  bridge 
Press'd  forward.     Nor  the  garrison  within 
Durst  let  the  ponderous  portcullis  fall. 
For  in  the  entrance  of  the  fort  the  fight 
Raged  fiercely,  and  together  through  the  gate 
The  vanquish'd  English  and  their  eager  foes 
Fass'd  in  the  flying  conflict. 

WeU  I  deem 
And  wisely  did  the  heroic  Spaniard  act 
At  Vera  Cruz,  when  he  his  yet  sound  ships 
Dismantling,  left  no  spot  where  treacherous  fear 
Might  still  with  wild  and  wistful  eye  look  back : 
For  knowing  no  retreat,  his  desperate  troops 
In  conquest  sought  their  safety ;  victors  hence 
At  Tlascala,  and  o'er  the  Cholulans, 
And  by  Otompan,  on  that  bloody  field 
When  Mexico  her  pa^ot  thousands  pour'd, 
Fierce  in  vain  valor,  on  their  dreadful  foes. 
There  was  a  portal  in  the  English  fort 
Which  open'd  on  the  wall ;  >^  a  speedier  path 
In  the  hour  of  safety,  whence  the  soldier's  eye 
Might  overlook  the  river's  pleasant  course. 
Fierce  in  the  gate- way  raged  the  deadly  war  ; 
For  there  the  Maiden  strove,  and  Conrade  there , 
And  he  of  lowly  line,  bravelier  than  whom 
Fought  not  in  that  day's  battle.    Of  success 
Desperate,  for  from  above  the  garrison 
(Lest  upon  friend  and  enemy  alike 
The  indiscriminating  blow  should  light) 
Could  give  no  aid,  the  English  of  that  way 
Bethought  them ;  by  that  egress  they  forsook 
St.  Loup's,  and  the  Orleanites  with  shouts  of  joj 
Beheld  the  Virgin's  banner  on  its  height 
In  triumph  planted.     Swift  along  the  wall 
The  English  haste  to  St.  John's  neighboring  fort. 
Flying  with  fearful  speed.     Nor  firom  pursuit 
The  victors  ceased,  but  with  the  fugitives 
Mingled  and  waged  the  war ;  and  combatants, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  grasp,  together  fell 
Precipitate. 

But  foremost  of  the  French, 
Dealing  destruction,  Conrade  made  his  way 
Along  the  wall,  and  to  the  nearest  fort 
Came  in  pursuit ;  nor  did  not  then  the  chief* 
What  most  might  serve  bethink  him;  but  he  took 
His  stand  in  the  portal,  and  first  looking  back. 
Lifted  his  voice  aloud ;  three  times  he  raised. 
Cheering  and  calling  on  his  countrymen. 
That  voice  o'er  all  the  uproar  heard  afar. 
Then  to  the  strife  addrest  himself,  assail'd 
By  numerous  foes,  who  clamorously  now 
Menaced  his  single  person.    He  the  while 
Stood  firm,  not  vainly  confident,  or  rash. 
But  in  his  vantage  more  than  his  own  streng;tl& 
Trusting ;  for  narrow  was  the  portal  way. 
To  one  alone  fit  passage,  from  above 
Not  overbrow'd  by  jutting  parapet,** 
Whence  aught  might  crush  him.  He  in  double  m&n 
Was  arm'd ;  a  mossy  burgonet,  well  tried 
In  many  a  hard-fought  field,  helming  his  he^«|  . 
And  fenced  with  iron  plates,  a  buckler  broajti 
Hung  from  his  neck.    Nor  to  dislodge  the  clxier 
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Could  the  English  bring  their  numbers,  for  the  way 

6j  upward  steps  presented  from  the  fort 

A  narrow  ascent,  where  one  alone  could  meet 

The  war.    Tet  were  they  of  their  numbers  proud, 

TiMNigh  useless  numbers  were  in  that  strait  path, 

Sare  bj  assault  unceasing  to  outlast 

A  angle  warrior,  who  at  length  must  sink 

Fatigued  with  slaughter,  and  by  toil  foredone 

Succumb. 

There  was  amid  the  garrison 
A  gallant  knight  who  at  Vemeuil  had  fought, 
And  good  renown  for  feats  of  arms  achieved 
Had  gain'd  in  that  day's  victory.    For  him 
His  countoymen  made  way,  and  he  his  lance 
Throst  upward  against  Ck>nrade,  who  perceived 
The  intent,  and,  as  the  weapon  touched  his  shield. 
Smote  with  his  battle-axe  the  ashen  shaft ; 
Then  plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed  head. 
He  threw  it  back.^     With  wary  bend  the  foe 
Shrunk  from  the  flying  death ;  yet  not  in  vain 
From  that  strong  hand  the  fate-fraught  weapon  flew : 
Fall  on  the  corselet  of  a  meaner  man  ^ 
It  fidl,  and  pierced  him  where  the  heaving  lungs. 
In  vital  play  distended,  to  the  heart 
Ron  back  their   brighten'd  tide:   from  the  deep 

wound 
The  red  blood  gush*d ;  prone  on  the  steps  he  fell. 
And  in  the  strong,  convulsive  grasp  of  death 
Gra^'d  bis  long  pike.     Of  unrecorded  name 
The  soldier  died ;  and  yet  he  lefl  beh'md 
One  who  then  never  said  her  daily  prayers 
Of  him  forgetful ;  who  to  every  tale 
Of  the  distant  war  lending  an  eager  ear. 
Grew  pale  and  trembled.     At  her  cottage  door 
The  wretched  one  shall  sit,  and  with  fix'd  eye 
Gaze  on  the  path,  where  on  his  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  hung.     Nor  ever  e^l  she  know 
Her  hfwKiP'^  dead,  but  cherishing  a  hope. 
Whose  &lsehood  inwardly  she  knows  too  well. 
Feel  life  itself  with  that  false  hope  decay  ; 
And  wake  at  night  from  miserable  dreams 
Of  his  return,  and  weeping  o'er  her  babe. 
Too  surely  think  that  soon  that  fatherless  child 
Must  of  its  mother  also  be  berefl. 

Dropping  his  broken  spear,  the  exasperate  knight 
Drew  forth  the  sword,  and  up  the  steps  advanced, 
like  one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength 
The  enemy's  vantage,  destined  to  abide 
Thst  rashness  dearly. .   Conrade  stood  prepared. 
Held  forth  his  buckler,  and  his  battle-axe 
Uplifted.    Where  the  buckler  was  beneath 
Boonded,  the  falchion  struck,  a  bootless  blow 
To  pierce  its  plated  folds ;  more  forcefully 
Fan  on  his  erested  helm  the  battle-axe 
Deieended,  driving  in  both  crest  and  crown ; 
From  the  knight's  eyes,  at  that  death-stroke,  the 

Mood 
^ited ;  with  blood  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Were  fiD'd ;  his  breastplate  with  convulsive  throes 
Heated  as  he  fell.    Victorious,  he  the  prize 
At  Buy  a  tournament  had  borne  away 
la  BBBic  war ;  happy,  if  so  content 
Wdh  bioodksa  glory,  he  had  never  lefl 
The  BBosion  of  his  sires. 
6 


But  terrified 
The  English  stood,  nor  durst  adventure  now 
Near  that  death-doing  foe.    Amid  their  host 
Was  one  who  well  could  from  the  stubborn  yew 
Send  his  sharp  shafls ;  well  skill'd  in  wood-craft  he, 
£ven  as  the  merry  outlaws  who  their  haunts 
In  Sherwood  held,  and  bade  their  bugles  rouse 
The  sleeping  stag,  ere  on  the  web-woven  grass 
The  dew-drops  sparkled  to  the  rising  sun.    > 
He  safe  in  distance  at  the  warrior  aim'd 
The  feather'd  dart ;  with  force  he  drew  the  bow ; 
Loud  on  his  bracer  struck  the  sounding  string. 
And  swifl  and  strong  the  well-fledged  arrow  flew. 
It  pierced  the  shield,  and  reach'd,  but  reach'd  in  vain. 
The  breastplate  :  while  he  fitted  to  the  bow 
A  second  arrow,  Conrade  raised  his  voice, 
Shouting  for  timely  succor  to  secure 
The  entrance  he  had  gain'd.    Nor  was  the  call 
Unheard,  nor  unobey'd ;  responsive  shouts 
Announced  assistance  nigh ;  the  Orleanites 
From  St.  Loup's  captured  fort  along  the  wall 
Sped  to  support  him ;  cheering  was  the  sound 
Of  their  near  footsteps  to  the  chief;  he  drew 
His  falchion  forth,  and  down  the  steps  he  went. 
Then  terror  seized  the  English,  for  their  foes 
Press'd  through  the  open  portal,  and  the  sword 
Of  Conrade  was  among  them  making  way. 
Not  to  the  Trojans  when  their  ships  were  lost 
More  dreadful  the  Rutilian  hero  seem'd. 
Then  hoping  well  to  right  himself  in  arms ; 
Nor  with  more  fury  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rush'd  the  fierce  king  of  Sarza,  Rodomont, 
Chid  in  his  dragon  mail. 

Like  some  tall  rock, 
Around  whose  billow-beaten  foot  the  waves 
Spend  their  vain  force,  unshaken  Conrade  stood, 
When,  drawing  courage  from  despair,  the  foe 
Renew'd  the  contest.  Through  the  throng  he  hew'd 
His  way  unhurt  amid  the  arrowy  shower. 
Though  on  his  shield  and  helm  the  darts  fell  fast, 
As  the  sear'd  leaves  that  from  the  trembling  tree 
The  autumnal  whirlwind  shakes.  Nor  did  he  pause 
Till  to  the  gate  he  came,  and  with  strong  hand 
Seized  on  the  massy  bolts.    These  as  he  drew. 
Full  on  his  helm  a  weighty  English  sword 
Descended ;  swifl  he  tum'd  to  wreak  his  wrath. 
When  lo !  the  assailant  gasping  on  the  ground, 
Clefl  by  the  Maiden's  falchion :  she  herself 
To  the  foe  opposing  with  her  herald's  aid. 
For  they  alone,  following  the  adventurous  steps 
Of  Conimde,  still  kept  pace  as  he  advanced. 
Shielded  him  while  with  eager  hand  he  drew 
The  bolts :  the  gate  tum'd  slow ;  forth  leapt  the  chief. 
And  shiver'd  with  his  battle-axe  the  chains 
That  held  on  high  the  bridge  :  down  fell  the  bridge 
Rebounding ;  the  victorious  troops  rush'd  in ; 
And  from  their  walls  the  Orleanites  with  shouts 
And  tears  of  joy  beheld  on  Fort  St.  John 
The  lilies  wave. 

"  On  to  Fort  London  !  on  !  '* 
Cried  Conrade;    " Xaintrailles !   while    the   day 

endures 
Once  more  advance  to  certain  victory ! 
Force  ye  the  lists,  and  fill  the  moat,  and  bring 
The  battering-ram  against  their  gates  and  walls. 
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Anon  I  shall  be  with  jou.    Thus  he  said ; 
Then  to  the  damsel.    "  Maid  of  Arc  !  awhile 
Let  thou  and  I  withdraw,  and  by  short  rest 
Renew  our  strength."     So  saying  he  his  helm 
Unlaced,  and  in  the  Loire's  near  flowing  stream 
Coord  his  hot  face.    The  Maid  her  head  unhelm'd, 
And  stooping  to  the  stream,  reflected  there 
Saw  her  white  plumage  stain'd  with  human  blood ! 
Shuddering  she  saw,  but  soon  her  steady  soul 
Collected  :  on  the  banks  she  laid  her  down, 
Freely  awhile  respiring,  for  her  breath 
Still  panted  from  the  fight :  silent  they  lay, 
And  gratefully  the  cooling  breezes  bathed 
Their  throbbing  temples. 

Eve  was  drawing  on : 
The  sunbeams  on  the  gently-waving  stream 
Danced  sparkling.  Lost  in  Uiought  the  warrior  lay ; 
Then  as  if  wakening  from  a  dream  he  said, 
*'  Maiden  of  Arc  !  at  such  an  hour  as  this, 
Beneath  the  o'erarching  forest's  checker'd  shade, 
With  that  lost  woman  have  I  wander'd  on. 
Talking  of  years  of  happiness  to  come ! 
Oh !  hours  forever  fled  !  delightful  hopes 
Of  the  unsuspecting  heart !  I  do  believe 
If  Agnes  on  a  worthier  one  had  fiz'd 
Her  love,  that  though  my  heart  had  nurst  till  death 
Its  sorrows,  I  had  never  on  her  choice 
Cast  one  upbraiding — but  to  stoop  to  him  ! 
A  harlot !  —  an  adulteress  !  "  '«• 

In  his  eye 
Fierce  anger  flash'd ;  anon  of  what  she  was 
Ere  the  contagious  vices  of  the  court 
Polluted  her,  he  thought.     "  Oh,  happy  age  I " 
He  cried,  "  when  all  the  family  of  man 
Freely  enjoy'd  their  goodly  heritage. 
And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  God  • 
Calm  flow'd  the  unruffled  stream  of  years  along. 
Till  o'er  the  peaceful  rustic's  head  the  hair 
Grew  gray  in  full  of  time.     Then  he  would  sit 
Beneath  the  coetaneous  oak,  while  round, 
Sons,  grandsons,  and  their  offspring  join'd  to  form 
The  blameless  merriment;  and  learnt  of  him 
What  time  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  plough, 
What  hollow  moanings  of  the  western  wind 
Foretell  the  storm,  and  in  what  lurid  clouds 
The  embryo  lightning  lies.  Well  pleased,  he  taught, 
A  heart-smile  glowing  on  his  aged  cheek, 
Mild  as  the  summer  sun's  decaying  light. 
Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on, 
Till  in  the  shoreless  ocean  lost  at  length. 
Around  the  bed  of  death  his  numerous  race 
Listen'd,  in  no  unprofitable  grief. 
His  last  advice,  and  caught  his  latest  sigh  : 
And  when  he  died,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
In  his  own  ground,  and  underneath  the  tree 
Which,  planted  at  his  birth,  with  him  had  grown, 
And  flourish'd  in  its  strength  when  he  decay'd. 
They  delved  the  narrow  house :  where  oft  at  eve 
Their  children's  children  gathered  round  to  hear 
The  example  of  his  life  and  death  impress'd. 
Maiden !  and  such  the  evening  of  my  days 
Fondly  I  hoped ;  and  would  that  I  had  lived 
In  those  old  times,*''  or  till  some  better  age 
Slumber'd  unborn ;  for  this  is  a  hard  race. 
An  evil  generation ;  nor  by  day 


Nor  in  the  night  have  respite  from  their  cares 
And  wretchedness.     But  I  shall  be  at  rest 
Soon,  in  that  better  world  of  peace  and  love 
Where  evil  is  not :  in  that  better  world, 
Joan !  we  shall  meet,  and  he  too  will  be  there. 
Thy  Theodore." 

Soothed  by  his  words,  the  Maid 
Had  listen'd  sadly,  till  at  that  loved  name 
She  wept.   "  Nay,  Maid ! "  he  cried,  *<  I  did  not  think 
To  wake  a  tear;  —  yet  pleasant  is  thy  grief  I 
Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is,  around  thy  heart 
To  have  a  false  one  wreathe  in  viper  folds. 
But  to  the  battle !  in  the  clang  of  arms, 
We  win  forgetfulness." 

Then  from  the  bank 
He  sprung,  and  helm'd  his  head.    The  Maid  arose, 
Bidding  awhile  adieu  to  gentle  thoughts. 
On  to  the  fort  they  speed,  whose  name  recall*d 
England's  proud  capital  to  the  English  host, 
Now  half  subdued,  anticipating  death, 
And  vainly  wishing  they  from  her  white  cliflTs 
Had  never  spread  the  sail.     Cold  terror  creeps 
Through  every  nerve  :  already  they  look  round 
With  haggard  eyes,  as  seeking  where  to  fly. 
Though  Talbot  there  presided,  with  their  chief, 
The  dauntless  Salisbury. 

*^  Soldiers,  tried  in  arms ! " 
Thus,  hoping  to  revive  with  gallant  speech 
Their  courage,  Salisbury  spake ;  **  Brave  cotintry- 

men, 
Victorious  in  so  many  a  hard-fought  fight. 
What — shrink  ye  now  dismay 'd  ?    Oh  call  to  mind 
The  plains  of  Agincourt,  where  vanquish'd  France 
Fled  with  her  thousands  from  your  fathers*  arms  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  our  English  swords. 
On  that  illustrious  day  before  Verneuil, 
Cut  down  the  flower  of  all  their  chivalry  ? 
Then  was  that  noble  heart  of  Douglas  pierced,**" 
Bold  Buchan  bit  the  earth,  and  Narbonne  died. 
And  this  Alcn^on,  boaster  as  he  is, 
Cried  mercy  to  his  conqueror.     Shall  I  speak 
Of  our  victorious  banner  on  the  walls 
Of  Tenville  and  Baugenci  triumphing ; 
And  of  that  later  hour  of  victory 
When  Clermont  and  the  Bastard  plied  their  spurs  ? 
Shame  !  shame  !  that  beaten  boy  is  here  in  arms. 
And  ye  will  fly  before  the  fugitives,  — 
Fly  fVom  a  woman !  from  a  frantic  girl ! 
Who  with  her  empty  mummeries  tries  to  blast 
Your  courage ;  or  if  miracles  she  bring, 
Aid  of  the  Devil !    Who  is  there  among  you 
False  to  his  country,  —  to  his  former  fame. 
To  your  old  leader  who  so  many  a  time 
Hath  led  ye  on  to  glory  ? " 

From  the  host 
There  came  a  heartless  shout ;  then  Talbot's  cheek 
Grew  red  with  indignation.    »*  Earl !  "  said  he. 
Addressing  Salisbury,  **  there  is  no  hope 
From  these  white-liver'd  dastards,  and  this  fort 
Will  fall  an  easy  conquest.     We  must  out 
And  gain  the  Toumelles,  better  fortified. 
Fit  to  endure  a  siege  :  that  hope  in  view, 
Cow'd  as  they  are,  the  men  from  very  fear 
May  gather  what  will  do  for  this  poor  turn 
The  work  of  courage." 
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Bravely  thus  he  spake, 
WdyiBing  well,  and  Salisbury  replied : 
'  Rightly  thou  say 'it    But,  Talbot,  could  we  reach 
The  sorceress  in  the  battle,  one  sure  blow 
Ifight  give  us  back,  this  hour,  the  mastery 
lo  mairellously  lost :  nor  difficult 
To  meet  the  wench,  for  from  the  battlements 
have  beheld  her  foremost  in  attack, 
^laying  right  valiantly  the  soldier's  part 
n  her  the  enemy  have  their  strength ;  with  her 
rheir  strength  would  fall.  And  had  we  her  but  once 
Within  arm-stroke,  witch  though  she  be,  methinks 
H[er  devilry  could  neither  blunt  the  edge 
3f  thy  good  sword,  or  mine.'* 

Thus  communed  they, 
Vnd  through  the  host  the  gladdening  tidings  ran. 
That  they  should  seek  the  Toumelles.    Then  their 

hearts 
Sather'd  new  strength,  placing  on  those  strong 

walls 
Dependence ;  oh  vain  hope  !  for  neither  wall, 
^or  moat,  nor  fort  can  save,  if  fear  within 
Palsy  the  soldier's  arm. 

Them  issuing  forth, 
^8  from  the  river's  banks  they  pass'd  along. 
The  Maid  beheld.  '*  Lo  !  Conrade ! "  she  exclaim'd, 
'*  The  foe  advance  to  meet  us  —  look  !  they  lower 
The  bridge !  and  now  they  rush  upon  the  troops :  — 
\  gallant  onset !    Dost  thou  mark  the  man 
Who  all  this  day  has  by  our  side  endured' 
rhe  hottest  conflict .'    Oflen  I  beheld 
His  feats  with  wonder,  but  his  prowess  now 
MEakes  all  his  actions  in  the  former  fight 
Seem  as  of  no  account :  knowest  thou  him  ? 
rhere  is  not  one,  amid  the  host  of  France, 
3f  fairer  promise." 

"  He,"  the  chief  replied, 
^  Wretched  and  prodigal  of  life,  achieves 
rhe  exploits  of  despair ;  a  gallant  youth, 
^idow'd  like  me  of  hope,  and  but  for  whom 
[  had  been  seen  among  mankind  no  more. 
Vlaiden !  with  me  thy  comrade  in  the  war, 
His  arm  is  vow'd  to  heaven.    Lo !  where  he  stands 
Bearing  the  battle's  brunt ! " 

Nor  paused  they  now 
[n  Airther  converse,  to  the  perilous  &ay 
Speeding,  not  unobserved ;  for  Salisbury  saw 
And  call'd  on  Talbot.    Six,  the  bravest  knights,    . 
And  sworn  with  them,  against  the  Virgin's  life 
Address'd  their  course.    She  by  the  herald's  side 
Now  urged  the  war,  when  on  her  white-plumed  helm 
The  hostile  &lchion  fell.    On  high  she  lifls 
That  hallowed  sword,  which  in  the  tomb  for  her 
Age  after  age,  by  miracle  reserved, 
Had  lain,  which  time  itself  could  not  corrode, 
How  then  might  shield,  or  breastplate,  or  close  mail 
Rctund  its  edge  ?    Beneath  that  edge  her  foe 
Fell ;  and  the  knight  who  to  avenge  him  came. 
Smitten  by  Conrade's  battle-axe,  was  fell'd 
Upon  his  dying  friend.    With  Talbot  here 
The  daring  herald  urged  unequal  fight ; 
For,  like  some  oak  that  in  its  rooted  strength 
Defies  the  storm,  the  undaunted  Earl  endured 
His  qtuck  assault    The  herald  round  him  wheels 
Rapidly,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 


With  many  a  feign'd  and  many  a  frustrate  aim 

Flashing  Us  fiUchion ;  now,  as  he  perceives 

With  wary  eye  the  Earl's  intended  stroke. 

Bending,  or  leaping,  lithe  of  limb,  aside. 

Then  quick  and  agile  in  assault  again. 

Ill-fated  man  !  one  deed  of  glory  more 

Shall   with    the  short-lived  lightning's  splendor 

grace 
This  thy  death-day;  for  Slaughter  even  now 
Stands  o'er  thy  loom  of  life,  and  lifls  his  sword. 

Upon  her  shield  the  martial  Maid  received 
An  English  warrior's  blow,  and  in  his  side, 
Beneath  the  arm  upraised,  in  prompt  return 
Pierced  him:  that  instant  Salisbury  sped  his  sword. 
Which,  glancing  from  her  helm,  fell  on  the  folds 
That  arm'd  her  neck,  and  making  there  its  way, 
Stain'd  with  her  blood  its  edge.    The  herald  saw. 
And  tum'd  from  Talbot,  heedless  of  himself. 
And  lifting  up  his  falchion,  all  his  force 
Concentred.    On  the  breast  of  Salisbury 
It  fell,  and  cleft  his  mail,  and  through  the  plate 
Beneath  it  drove,  and  in  his  heart's  blood  plunged. 
Lo  !  as  he  struck,  the  mighty  Talbot  came. 
And  smote  his  helmet :  slant  the  weapon  fell ; 
The  strings  gave  way,  the  helmet  dropt,  the  Earl 
Repeated  on  that  head  disarm'd  his  blow : 
Too  late  to  interpose  the  Maiden  saw. 
And  in  that  miserable  moment  knew 
Her  Theodore. 

Him  Conrade  too  had  seen. 
And  from  a  foe  whom  he  had  beaten  down 
Tum'd  terrible  in  vengeance.    Front  to  front 
They  stood,  and  each  for  the  death-blow  prepared 
His  angry  might.    At  once  their  weapons  fell, 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe  and  the  good  sword 
Of  Talbot    He,  stunn'd  by  the  weighty  blow. 
Sunk  senseless,  by  his  followers  from  the  field 
Convey'd  with  timely  speed :  nor  had  his  blade 
Fallen  vainly  on  the  Frenchman's  crested  helm. 
Though  wesJi  to  wound  ;  for  firom  his  eyes  the  fire 
Sparkled,  and  back  recoiling  with  the  blow, 
He  in  the  Maiden's  arms  astounded  fell. 

But  now  their  troops,  all  captainkss,  confused. 
Fear  seized  the  English.    Not  with  more  dismay. 
When  over  wild  Caflraria's  wooded  hills 
Echoes  the  lion's  roar,  the  timid  herd 
Fly  the  death-boding  sound.    The  forts  they  seek. 
Now  reckless  which,  so  from  that  battle's  rage 
A  present  refuge.    On  their  flying  ranks 
The  victors  press,  and  mark  their  course  with  blood. 

But  loud  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resounds. 
For  now  the  westering  sun  with  many  a  hue 
Streak'd  the  gay  clouds. 

"  Dunois  ! "  the  Maiden  cried, 
"  Form  now  around  yon  stronger  pile  the  siege. 
There  for  the  night  encamping."    So  she  said. 
The  chiefs  to  Orleans  for  their  needful  food, 
And  enginery  to  batter  that  huge  pile, 
Dismiss'd  a  troop,  and  round  the  Toumelles  led 
The  host  beleaguering.  There  they  pitch  their  tents. 
And  plant  their  engines  for  the  morrow's  war, 
Then,  to  their  meal,  and  o'er  the  cheerful  bowl 
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Recount  the  tale  of  danger;  soon  to  rest 
Betaking  them ;  for  now  the  night  drew  on. 


THE  EIGHTH  BOOK. 

Now  was  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was  still. 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds 
Humming  a  broken  song.    Along  the  camp 
High  flames  the  frequent  fire.    The  Frenchmen 

there, 
On  the  bare  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued ;  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
Pillow'd  the  helmed  head  :  ^^  secure  they  slept. 
And  busy  in  their  dreams  they  fought  again 
The  fight  of  yesterday. 

But  not  to  Joan, 
But  not  to  her,  most  wretched,  came  thy  aid. 
Soother  of  sorrows.  Sleep !  no  more  her  pulse, 
Amid  the  battle's  tumult  throbbing  fast, 
Allow'd  no  pause  for  thought.    With  claspM  hands 

now 
And  with  fix'd  eyes  she  sat,  and  in  her  mind 
The  spectres  of  the  days  departed  rose, 
A  melancholy  train !     Upon  the  gale 
The  raven's  croak  was  heard ;  she  started  then. 
And  passing  through  the  camp  with  hasty  step. 
She  sought  the  field  of  blood. 

The  night  was  calm ; 
Nor  ever  clearer  welkin  canopied 
Chaldea,  while  the  watchful  shepherd's  eye 
Survey 'd  the  host  of  heaven,  and  mark'd  them  rise 
Successive,  and  successively  decay. 
Lost  in  the  stream  of  light,  as  lesser  springs 
Amid  Euphrates'  current.    The  high  wall 
Cast  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  Maiden's  feet 
Stumbled  o'er  carcasses  and  broken  arms ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  hear  the  heavy  groan 
Of  one  yet  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
She  reach 'd  the  spot  where  Theodore  was  slain 
Before  Fort  London's  gate  ;  but  vainly  there 
Sought  she  the  youth,  on  ievery  clay-cold  face 
Gazing  with  such  a  look  as  though  she  fear'd 
The  thing  she  sought.^  And  much  she  marvell'd 

then. 
For  there  the  victim  of  his  vengeful  arm. 
And  close  beside  where  he  himself  had  fallen. 
Known  by  the  buckler's  blazon'd  heraldry, 
Salisbury  lay  dead.    So  as  the  Virgin  stood 
Looking  around  the  plain,  she  mark'd  a  man 
Pass  slowly  on,  as  burden'd.     Him  to  aid 
She  sped,  and  soon  with  unencumber'd  speed 
O'ertaking,  thus  bespake  him :  ^^  Dost  thou  bear 
Some  slaughter' d  friend  ?  or  is  it  one  whose  wounds 
Leave  yet  a  hope  of  life  ?  oh !  if  he  lives, 
I  will  with  earnest  prayer  petition  Heaven 
To  shed  its  healing  on  him  ! " 

So  she  said. 
And  as  she  spake  stretch'd  forth  her  careful  hands 
To  ease  the  burden.    ♦*  Warrior !  "  he  replied, 
**  Thanks  for  thy  profier'd  aid :  but  he  hath  ceased 
To  suffer,  and  my  strength  may  well  suffice 
To  bear  him  hence  for  burial.    Fare  thee  well ! 


The  night  is  far  advanced ;  thou  to  the  camp 
Return :  it  fits  not  darkling  thus  to  stray." 

"  Conrade ! "  the  Maid  exclaim '3,  for  well  she 
knew 
His  voice : — With  that  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
And  cried,  **My  Theodore !  —  But  wherefore  thus 
Through  the  dead  midnight  dost  thou  bear  his 


"  Peace,  Maiden ! "  Conrade  cried,  *' collect  thy 
soul! 
He  is  but  gone  before  thee  to  that  world 
Whither  thou  soon  must  follow  !     Testermom, 
Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to  the  war  we  went, 
He  pour'd  his  tale  of  sorrow  on  mine  ear. 
*  Lo,  Conrade,  where  she  moves !  beloved  Maid ! 
Devoted  for  the  realm  of  France  she  goes, 
Abandoning  for  this  the  joys  of  life. 
Yea — life  itself!     Yet  on  my  heart  her  words 
Vibrate.    If  she  must  perish  in  the  war, 
I  will  not  live  to  bear  the  thought  that  I 
Perhaps  might  have  preserved  her.     I  will  go 
In  secret  to  protect  her.    If  I  fall,  — 
And  trust  me  I  have  little  love  of  life, — 
Do  thou  in  secret  bear  me  from  the  field. 
Lest  haply  I  might  meet  her  wandering  eye 
A  mangled  corpse.    She  must  not  know  my  fate. 
Do  this  last  act  of  friendship,  and  in  the  stream 
Cast  me,  —  she  then  may  think  of  Theodore 
Without  a  pang.'    Maiden,  I  vow'd  with  him 
To  take  our  place  in  battle  by  thy  side, 
And  make  thy  safety  our  peculiar  care. 
And  now  I  hoped  thou  hadst  not  seen  him  fall." 

Saying  thus,  he  laid  the  body  on  the  ground. 
With  steady  eye  the  wretched  Maiden  view'd 
That  life-left  tenement :  his  batter'd  arms 
Were  with  the  night-dews  damp ;  his  brown  hair 

clung 
Grore-clotted  in  the  woiind,  and  one  loose  lock 
Play'd  o'er  his  cheek's  black  paleness.^  *'  Grallant 

youth ! " 
She  cried,  **  I  would  to  Grod  the  hour  were  come 
When  I  might  meet  thee  in  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 
No,  Theodore !  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 
Thy  body  shall  not  float  adown  the  stream ! 
Bear  him  with  me  to  Orleans,  there  to  rest 
In  holy  ground,  where  priests  may  say  their  prayers 
And  hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul. 
So  will  not  Elinor  in  bitterness 
Lament  that  no  dear  friend  to  her  dead  child 
Paid  the  last  office." 

From  the  earth  they  lift 
Their  mournful  burden,  and  along  the  plain 
Pass  with  slow  footsteps  to  the  city  gate. 
The  obedient  sentinel,  knowing  Conrade 's  voice. 
Admits  them  at  that  hour,  and  on  they  go. 
Till  in  the  neighboring  abbey's  porch  arrived 
They  rest  the  lifeless  load. 

Loud  rings  the  bell ; 
The  awaken'd  porter  turns  the  heavy  door. 
To  him  the  Virgin  :  "  Father,  from  the  slain 
On  yonder  field,  a  dear-loved  friend  we  bring 
Hither  for  Christian  sepulture  *  chant  ye 
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The  requiem  to  his  soul :  to-morrow  eve 
I  will  return,  and  in  the  narrow  house 
Will  see  him  laid  to  rest"    The  father  knew 
The  Prophetess,  and  humbly  bow'd  assent. 

Now  firom  the  city,  o*er  the  shadowy  plain, 
Backward   they   bend    their    way.    From  silent 

thoughts 
The  Maid  awakening  cried,  "  There  was  a  time. 
When  thinking  on  my  closing  hour  of  life, 
Though  with  a  mind  resolved,  some  natural  fears 
Shook  my  weak  frame ;  but  now  the  happy  hour. 
When  this  emancipated  soul  shall  burst 
The  cumbrous  fetters  of  mortality, 
I  look  for  wishfully.    Comrade !  my  firiend. 
This  wounded  heart  would  feel  another  pang 
Shouldst  thou  forsake  me." 

*'  Joan ! "  the  chief  replied, 
'*  Along  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  life 
Together  will  we  journey,  and  beguile 
The  painful  way  with  hope, — such  hope  as,  fix'd 
On  heavenly  things,  brings  with  it  no  deceit. 
Lays  up  no  food  for  sorrow,  and  endures 
From  disappointment  safe." 

Thus  communing 
They  reach'd  the  camp,  yet  hush'd ;  there  separating. 
Each  in  the  post  allotted  restless  waits 
The  day-break. 

Morning  came :  dim  through  the  shade 
The   twilight   glimmers;   soon   the  brightening 

clouds 
Imbibe  the  rays,  and  o'er  the  landscape  spread 
The  dewy  light.    The  soldiers  from  the  earth 
Arise  invigorate,  and  each  his  food 
Receives,  impatient  to  renew  the  war. 
Dunois  his  javelin  to  the  Toumelles  points — 
**  Soldiers  of  France !  behold,  your  foes  are  there ! " 
As  when  a  band  of  hunters,  round  the  den 
Of  some  wood-monster,  point  their  spears,  elate 
In  hope  of  conquest  and  the  future  feast. 
When  on  the  hospitable  board  their  spoil 
Shall  smoke,  and  they,  as  foaming  bowls  go  round. 
Tell  to  their  guests  their  exploits  in  the  chase. 
They  with  their  shouts  of  exultation  make 
The  -forest  ring ;  so  elevate  of  heart. 
With  such  loud  clamors  for  the  fierce  assault 
The  French  prepare.    Nor,  keeping  now  the  lists 
Dare  the  disheartened  English  man  to  man 
Meet  the  close  conflict.    From  the  barbican,** 
Or  from  the  embattled  wall  **  at  random  they 
Their  arrows  and  their  death-fraught  enginery 
Discharged;   meantime  the  Frenchmen  did  not 

cease 
With  well-directed  shafts  their  loftier  foes 
To  assail :  behind  the  guardian  pavais  fenced,^ 
They  at  the  battlements  their  arrows  aim'd. 
Showering  an  iron  storm,  whilst  o*er  the  bayle, 
The  bayle  now  levell'd  by  victorious  France, 
The  assailants  pass'd  with  all  their  mangonels ;  ^ 
Or  tortoises,*^  beneath  whose  roofing  safe, 
They,  filling  the  deep  moat,  might  for  the  towers 
Make  fit  foundation ;  or  with  petraries, 
War-wolves,  and  beugles,  and  that  murderous  sling 
The  matafund,  from  whence  the  ponderous  stone 
Made  but  one  wound  of  him  whom  in  its  way 


It  met ;  no  pious  hand  might  then  compose 
The  crush'd  and  mangled  corpse  to  be  conveyed 
To  where  his  fathers  slept :  a  dreadful  train  *^ 
Prepared  by  Salisbury  o'er  the  town  besieged 
For  hurling  ruin ;  but  that  dreadful  train  ^ 

Must  hurl  its  ruin  on  the  invader's  head ; 
Such  retribution  righteous  Heaven  decreed. 

Nor  lie  the  English  trembling,  for  the  fort 
Was  ably  garrison'd.    Glacidas,  the  chief, 
A  gallant  man,  sped  on  from  place  to  place 
Cheering  the  brave ;  or  if  an  archer's  hand, 
Palsied  with  fear,  shot  wide  his  ill-aim'd  shaft. 
Driving  him  firom  the  ramparts  with  reproach 
And  shame.    He  bore  an  arbalist  himself, 
A  weapon  for  its  sure  destructiveness 
Abominated  once;***  wherefore  of  yore 
The  assembled  fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
Pronounced  the  man  accursed  whose  impious  hand 
Should  use  the  murderous  engine.    Such  decrees 
Befitted  them^  as  ministers  of  peace, 
To  promulgate,  and  with  a  warning  voice. 
To  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, '  Woe  to  them 
Whose  hands  are  full  of  blood !  * 

An  English  king, 
The  hon-hearted  Richard,  their  decree 
First  broke,  and  rightly  was  he  doom'd  to  fiUl 
By  that  forbidden  weapon ;  since  that  day 
Frequent  in  fields  of  battle,  and  from  far 
To  many  a  good  knight  bearing  his  death  wound 
From  hands  unknown.    With  such  an  instrument 
Arm'd  on  the  ramparts,  Glacidas  his  eye 
Cast  on  the  assailing  host.    A  keener  glance 
Darts  not  the  hawk  when  firom  the  feather'd  tribe 
He  marks  his  prey. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who  kneeling  by  the  trebuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  with  death.*-*'  Him  Glacidas, 
Secure  behind  the  battlements,  beheld, 
And  strung  his  bow;  then  bending  on  one  knee, 
He  in  the  groove  the  feather'd  quarrel  placed,*^ 
And  levelling  with  sure  eye,  his  victim  mark'd. 
The  bow-string  twang'd,  swift  on  its  way  the  dart 
Whizz'd,  and  it  struck,  there  where  the  helmet's 

clasps 
Defend  the  neck ;  a  weak  protection  now. 
For  through  the  tube  which  draws  the  breath  of  life 
Pierced  the  keen  shaft ;  blood  down  the  unwonted 

way 
Gush'd  to  the  lungs :  prone  fell  the  dying  man 
Grasping,  convulsed,  the  earth ;  a  hollow  groan 
In  his  throat  struggled,  and  the  dews  of  death 
Stood  on  his  livid  cheek.    The  days  of  youth 
He  had  pass'd  peaceful,  and  had  known  what  joys 
Domestic  love  bestows,  the  father  once  * 

Of  two  fair  children ;  in  the  city  hemm'd 
During  the  siege,  he  had  beheld  their  cheeks 
Grow  pale  with  famine,  and  had  heard  their  cries 
For  bread.    His  wife,  a  broken-hearted  one. 
Sunk  to  the  cold  grave's  quiet,  and  her  babes 
With  hunger  pined,  and  foUow'd ;  he  survived, 
A  miserable  man,  and  heard  the  shouts 
Of  joy  in  Orleans,  when  the  Maid  approach'd. 
As  o'er  the  corpse  of  his  last  little  one 
He  heap'd  the  unhallowed  earth.    To  him  the  foe 
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Perform 'd  a  friendly  part,  hastening  the  hour 
Grief  else  had  soon  brought  on. 

The  English  chief, 
punting  again  his  arbalist,  let  loose 
Wk  string ;  the  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven, 
Irue  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal :  one  it  struck 
Dragging  a  tortoise  to  the  moat,  and  fix'd 
Deep  in  his  liver ;  blood  and  mingled  gall 
Flow'd  from  the  wound,  and  writhing  with  keen 

pangs. 
Headlong  he  fell.    He  for  the  wintry  hour 
Knew  many  a  merry  ballad  and  quaint  tale, 
A  man  in  his  small  circle  well  beloved. 
None  better  knew  with  prudent  hand  to  guide 
The  vine's  young  tendrils,  or  at  vintage  time 
To  press  the  full-swollen  clusters ;  he,  heart-glad. 
Taught  his  young  boys  the  little  all  he  knew, 
Enough  for  happiness.    The  English  host 
Laid  waste  his  fertile  fields :  he,  to  the  war. 
By  want  compelled,  adventured,  in  his  gore 
Now  weltering. 

Nor  the  Gallic  host  remit 
Their  eager  efforts ;  some,  the  watery  fence. 
Beneath  the  tortoise  roofed,  with  engines  apt 
Drain  painful  ;^^  part,  laden  with  wood,  throw 

there 
Their  buoyant  burdens,  laboring  so  to  gain 
Firm  footing :  some  the  mangonels  supply. 
Or  charging  with  huge  stones  the    murderous 

sling,»** 
Or  petrary,  or  in  the  espringal 
Fix  the  brass-winged  arrows :  '^  hoarse  around 
The  uproar  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Arose.    Along  the  ramparts  Gargrave  went, 
Cheering  the  English  troops ;  a  bow  he  bore ; 
The  quiver  rattled  as  he  moved  along. 
He  knew  aright  to  aim  his  feathered  shafts. 
Well  skilled  to  pierce  the  mottled  roebuck's  side, 
O'ertaken  in  his  speed.    Him  passing  on, 
A  ponderous  stone  firom  some  huge  martinet,**' 
Struck :  on  his  breastplate  falling,  the  huge  weight 
Shattered  the  bone,  and  to  his  mangled  lungs 
Drove  in  the  fragments.    On  the  gentle  brow 
Of  a  fair  hill,  wood-circled,  stood  his  home, 
A  stately  mansion,  far  and  wide  from  whence 
The  sight  ranged  unimpeded,  and  surveyed 
Streams,  hills,  and  forests,  fair  variety ! 
The  traveller  knew  its  hospitable  towers, 
For  open  were  the  gates,  and  blazed  for  all 
The  friendly  fire.    By  glory  lured,  the  youth 
Went  forth ;  and  he  Iiad  bathed  his  falchion's  edge 
In  many  a  Frenchman's  blood;  now  crush'd  beneath 
The  ponderous  fragments'  force,  his  lifeless  limbs 
Lie  quivering. 
^  Lo !  towards  the  levelled  moat, 

A  moving  tower,  the  men  of  Orleans  wheel  **• 
Four  stages  elevate.    Above  was  hung. 
Equalling  the  walls,  a  bridge  ;  in  the  lower  stage 
A  battering-ram :  within  a  chosen  troop 
Of  archers,    through    the    opening,    shot    their 

shafls.»« 
In  the  loftiest  part  was  Comrade,  so  prepared 
To  mount  the  rampart;  for,  no  hunter  he. 
He  loved  to  see  the  dappled  foresters 
Browze  fearless  on  their  lair,  with  friendly  eye. 


And  happy  in  beholding  happiness. 

Not  meditating  death :  the  bowman's  art 

Therefore  he  little  knew,  nor  was  he  wont 

To  aim  the  arrow  at  the  distant  foe. 

But  uprear  in  close  conflict,  front  to  front, 

His  battle-axe,  and  break  the  shield  and  helm. 

First  in  the  war  of  men.    There  too  the  Maid 

Awaits,  impatient  on  the  wall  to  wield 

Her  falchion.    Onward  moves  the  heavy  tower. 

Slow  o'er  the  moat  and  steady,  though  the  foe 

Showered  there  their  javelins,  aimed  their  engines 

there. 
And  from  the  arbalist  the  fire-tipt  dart 
Shot  burning  through  the  sky  .*^    In  vain  it  flamed 
For  well  with  many  a  reeking  hide  secured. 
Passed  on  the  dreadful  pile,  and  now  it  reached 
The  wall.    Below,  with  forceful  impulse  driven. 
The  iron- headed  engine  swings  its  stroke. 
Then  back  recoils ;  while  they  within  who  guide. 
In  backward  step  collecting  ail  their  strength. 
Anon  the  massy  beam  with  stronger  arm 
Drive  full  and  fierce.    So  rolls  the  swelling  sea 
Its  curly  billows  to  the  unmoved  foot 
Of  some  huge  promontory,  whose  broad  base 
Breaks  the  rough  wave  ;  the  shivered  surge  rolls 

back. 
Till,  by  the  coming  billow  borne,  it  bursts 
Again,  and  foams  with  ceaseless  violence : 
The  wanderer,  on  the  sunny  clift  outstretched. 
Harks  to  the  roaring  surges,  as  they  rock 
His  weary  senses  to  forgetfulness. 

But  nearer  danger  threats  the  invaders  now, 
For  on  the  ramparts,  lowered  from  above 
The  bridge  reclines.***    A  universal  shout 
Rose  from  the  hostile  hosts.    The  exultant  French 
Break  out  in  loud  rejoicing,  whilst  the  foe 
Raise  a  responsive  cry,  and  call  aloud 
For  speedy  succor  there,  with  deafening  shout 
Cheering  their  comrades.    Not  with  louder  din 
The  mountain  torrent  flings  precipitate 
Its  bulk  of  waters,  though  amid  the  fall 
Shattered,  and  dashing  silvery  from  the  rock. 

Lo !  on  the  bridge  forth  comes  the  undaunted  man, 
Conrade  !  the  gathered  foes  along  the  wall 
Throng  opposite,  and  ou  him  point  their  pikes. 
Cresting  with  armed  men  the  battlements. 
He  undismayed,  though  on  that  perilous  height, 
Stood  firm,  and  hurled  his  javelin ;  the  keen  point 
Pierced  through  the  destined  victim,  where  his  arm 
Joined  the  broad  breast :  a  wound  which  skilful  care 
Haply  had  healed ;  but,  him  disabled  now 
For  further  service,  the  unpitying  throng 
Of  his  tumultuous  conuades  from  the  wall 
Thrust  headlong.  Nor  did  Conrade  cease  to  throw 
His  deadly  javelins  fast,  for  well  within 
The  tower  was  stored  with  weapons,  to  his  hand 
Quickly  supplied.    Nor  did  the  missioned  Maid 
Rest  idile  from  the  combat ;  she,  secure. 
Aimed  the  keen  quarrel ;  taught  the  crossbow*B  us« 
By  the  willing  mind  that  what  it  well  desires 
Gains  aptly  :  nor  amid  the  numerous  throng. 
Though  haply  erring  from  their  destined  mark. 
Sped  her  sharp  arrows  frustrate.    From  the  tower 
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Ceaaelefls  the  bow-stringB  twang :  the  knights  below, 
Each  by  his  pavais  bulwarked,  thither  aimed 
Their  darts,  and  not  a  dart  fell  woundless  there ; 
So  thickly  thronged  they  stood,  and  fell  as  fast 
As  when  the  monarch  of  the  East  goes  forth 
From  Grenma's  banks  and  the  proud  palaces 
Of  Delhi,  the  wild  monsters  of  the  wood 
Die  in  the  blameless  warfare :  closed  within 
The  still-contracting  circle,  their  brute  force 
Wasting  in  mutual  rage,  they  perish  there, 
Or  by  each  other's  fury  lacerate, 
The  archer's  barbed  arrow,  or  the  lance 
Of  some  bold  youth  of  his  first  exploits  vain, 
Rajah  or  Omrah,  in  the  war  of  beasts 
Venturous,  and  learning  thus  the  loye  of  blood. 

Shouts  of  alarm  ring  now  along  the  wall. 
For  now  the  French  their  scaling-ladders  place. 
And  bearing  high  their  bucklers,  to  the  assault 
Mount  fearless :  from  above  the  furious  troops 
Fling  down  such  weapons  as  inventive  care 
Or  frantic  rage  supplies :  huge  stones  and  beams 
Crush  the  assailants ;  some,  thrust  from  the  height. 
Fall  living  to  their  death ;  tormented,  some. 
And  writhing  wildly  as  the  liquid  lead 
Consumes  their  flesh,  leap  desperately  down, 
To  end  their  pain  by  death.    Still  others  mount. 
And  by  their  fellows'  fate  unterrified. 
Still  dare  the  perilous  way.    Nor  dangerless 
To  the  English  was  the  fight,  though  where  they 

stood 
The  vantage-place  was  theirs ;  for  them  amidst 
Fast  fled  the  arrows  there ;  and  brass-wing'd  darts. 
There  driven  resistless  from  the  espringal, 
Keeping  their  impulse  even  in  the  wound. 
Whirl  as  they  pierce  the  victim.***    Some  fall 

crush'd 
Beneath  the  ponderous  fragment  that  descends 
The  heavier  from  its  height :  some  the  long  lance. 
Whizzing  impetuous  on  its  viewless  way, 
Transfix'd.    The  cannon  ever  and  anon 
With  thimder  rent  the  ur;  conflicting  shouts 
And  war-cries  French  and  English  rung  around, 
And  Saints  and  Devils  were  invoked  in  prayers 
And  execrations.  Heaven  and  Hell  adjured. 

Conrade,  meantime,  who  stood  upon  the  bridge, 
With  many  a  well-aim'd  javelin  dealing  death. 
Made  way  upon  the  rampart,  and  advanced 
With  wary  valor  o'er  his  slaughter'd  foes. 
Two  youths,  the  boldest  of  the  English  host. 
Essay 'd  to  thrust  him  from  that  perilous  height; 
At  once  they  pressed  upon  him :  he,  his  axe 
Dropping,  the  dagger  drew :  one  through  the  throat 
He  pierced,  and  swinging  his  broad  buckler  round. 
Struck  down  his  comrade.    Even  thus  unmoved. 
Stood  Corineus,^  the  sire  of  Guendolen, 
When,  grappling  with  his  monstrous  enemy. 
He  the  brute  vastness  held  alofl,  and  bore, 
And  headlong  hurl'd,  all  shatter'd  to  the  sea, 
Down  from  the  rock's  high  summit,  since  that  day 
Him,  hugest  of  the  giants,  chronicling. 
Called  Langoemagog. 

Behold,  the  Maid 
Bounds  o'er  the  bridge,  and  to  the  wind  displays 


Her  hallowed  banner.    At  that  welcome  sight 
A  general  shout  of  acclamation  rose. 
And  loud,  as  when  the  trumpestptossing  forest 
Roars  to  the  roaring  wind.    Then  terror  seize^ 
The  garrison;  and  fired  anew  with  hope,       ^^ 
The  fierce  assailants  to  their  prize  rush  on      ^* 
Resistless.    Vainly  do  their  English  foes 
Hurl  there  their  beams,  and  stones,  and  javelins, 
And  firebrands ;  fearless  in  the  escalade. 
The  assailants  mount,  and  now  upon  the  wall 
Wage  equal  battle. 

Burning  at  the  sight 
With  indignation,  Glacidas  beheld 
His  troops  fly  scatter'd;  fast  on  every  side 
The  foe  up-rushing  eager  to  their  spoil ; 
The  holy  standard  waving ;  and  the  Maid 
Fierce    in   pursuit.     '*  Speed    but    this    arrow, 

Heaven ! " 
The  chief  exclaim'd,  ^'and  I  shall  fall  content" 
So  saying,  he  his  sharpest  quarrel  chose. 
And  fix'd  the  bow-string,  and  against  the  Maid 
Levelling,  let  loose :  her  arm  was  raised  on  high 
To  smite  a  fugitive ;  he  glanced  aside. 
Shunning  her  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  received 
The  chieftain's  arrow :  through  his  ribs  it  pass'd, 
And  clefl  that  vessel  whence  the  purer  blood 
Through  many  a  branching  channel  o'er  the  frame 
Meanders. 

"  Fool !  '*  the  exasperate  knight  exclaim'd, 
(( Would  she  had  slain  thee  !  thou  hast  lived  too 

long." 
Again  he  aim'd  his  arbalist :  the  string 
Struck  forceful :  swift  the  erring  arrow  sped 
Guiltless  of  blood,  for  lightly  o'er  the  court 
Bounded  the  warrior  Virgin.     Glacidas 
Levell'd  his  bow  again ;  the  fated  shaft 
Fled  true,  and  difficultly  through  the  mail 
Pierced  to  her  neck,  and  tinged  its  point  with  blood . 
"  She  bleeds !   she  bleeds ! "  exulting  cried  the 

chief; 
*'  The  sorceress  bleeds  !  nor  all  her  hellish  arts 
Can  charm  my  arrows  from  their  destin'd  course." 
Ill-fated  man !  in  vain  with  eager  hand 
Placing  thy  feather'd  quarrel  in  its  groove, 
Dream'st  Uiou  of  Joan  subdued !  She  from  her  neck 
Plucking  the  shaft  unterrified,  exclaim'd, 
'*  This  is  a  favor  !  ^^  Frenchmen,  let  us  on ! 
Escape  they  cannot  from  the  hand  of  God ! " 

But  Conrade,  rolling  round  his  angry  eyes. 
Beheld  the  English  chieftain  as  he  arm'd 
Again  the  bow :  with  rapid  step  he  strode ; 
And  Glacidas,  perceiving  his  approach. 
At  him  the  quarrel  tum'd,  which  vainly  sent,        « 
Fell  blunted  from  his  buckler.    Conrade  came 
And  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe. 
Through  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeplv 

driven 
Buried  it  in  his  bosom :  prone  he  fell ; 
The  cold  air  rush'd  upon  his  heaving  heart. 
One  whose  low  lineage  gave  no  second  name 
Was  Glacidas,^  a  gallant  man ;  and  still 
His  memory  in  the  records  of  the  foe 
Survives. 

And  now,  dishearten'd  at  his  fall. 
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The  yanquish'd  English  fly  towardi  the  gate, 
Seeking  the  inner  court,"* "as  yet  in  hope 
To  abide  a  second  siege,  and  with  their  friends 
Sj^  present  refnge  there.    Mistaken  men ! 
^Bvanqoish'd  have  no  friends !  defeated  thus, 
^Ks'd  by  pursuit,  in  vain  with  eager  voice 
They  call  their  comrades  in  the  suppliant  tones 
Of  pity  now,  now  with  the  bitter  curse 
Of  fruitless  anger ;  they  indeed  within 
Fast  from  the  ramparts  cast  upon  the  French 
Beams,  stones,  and  javelins, — but  the  gate   is 

barr'd, 
The  huge  portcullis  down ! 

Then  terror  seiied 
Their  hopeless  hearts :  some,  furious  in  despair, 
Turn  on  their  foes ;  fear-palsied  some  await 
The  coming  death ;  some  drop  the  useless  sword. 
And  cry  for  mercy. 

Then  the  Maid  of  Arc 
Took  pity  on  the  vanquish'd ;  and  she  call'd 

'  Aloud,  and  cried  unto  the  host  of  France, 
And  bade  them  cease  from  slaughter.  They  obey'd 
The  delegated  Damsel.    Some  there  were 
Apart  who  conununed  murmuring,  and  of  those 
Graville  address'd  her :  "  Prophetess !  our  troops 
Are  few  in  number ;  and  to  well  secure 
These  many  prisoners  such  a  force  demands, 
As  should  we  spare  might  shortly  make  us  need 
The  mercy  we  bestow ;  not  mercy  then, 
Rather  to  these  our  soldiers,  cruelty. 
Justice  to  them,  to  France,  and  to  our  king, 
And  that  regard  wise  nature  hath  in  each 
Implanted  of  self-safety,  all  demand 
Their  deaths." 

^  Foul  fall  such  evil  policy ! " 
The  indignant  Maid  exclaim'd.  **  I  tell  thee,  chief^ 
God  is  with  us !  but  God  shall  hide  his  face 
From  them,  short-sighted  they,  as  hard  of  heart. 
Who,  disregarding  all  that  mitigates. 
All  that  ennobles  dreadful  war,  shed  blood 
Like  water ;  who,  in  the  deceitful  scales 
Of  worldly  wisdom,  dare  to  counterpoise 
The  right  with  the  expedient,  and  resolve 
Without  compunction,  as  the  beam  inclines 
Held  in  a  faltering  or  a  faithless  hand. 
These  men  shall  live  to  see  their  homes  again. 
Some  to  be  welcomed  there  with  tears  of  joy 
By  those  who  to  the  latest  hour  of  life 
Will  in  their  grateful  prayers  remember  us. 
And  when  that  hour  shall  come  to  us,  that  comes 
To  all,  how  gladly  should  we  then  exchange 
Renown,  however  splendid,  for  the  thought 
That  we  have  saved  one  victim  from  the  sword, — 
If  only  one, — who  begs  for  us  from  Heaven 

*  That  mercy  which  to  others  we  have  shown !  *' 

Turning  to  Conrade,  then  she  said,  ^*  Do  thou 
Appoint  an  escort  for  the  prisoners. 
Thou  need'st  not  be  reminded  they  are  men. 
Rather  by  fortune,  or  by  fate,  than  choice. 
Brought  hither  from  their  homes  to  work  our  bale. 
And  for  their  own  not  less ;  but  yielded  thus 
Whom  we  must  neither  treat  as  enemies 
Nor  trust  as  friends,  but  in  safe-keeping  hold. 
Both  for  their  own  security  and  ours." 


She  said :  when  Ck>nrade  cast  his  eyes  aroand. 
And  saw  from  man  to  man  where  Francis  ran. 
Bidding  them  spare  the  vanquish'd ;  him  he  hail*d. 
*^  The  Maid  hath  bade  me  choose  a  leader  forth 
To  guard  the  prisoners;  thou  shalt  be  the  man; 
For  thou  wilt  guard  them  with  due  diligence, 
Tet  not  forgetful  of  humanity." 

Meantime  the  garrison  of  that  stronghold. 
Who,  lest  the  French  should  enter,  had  exposed 
Their  comrades  to  the  sword,  sustain'd  the  siege 
In  desperate  valor.    Fast  against  the  walls 
The  battering-ram  was  driven ;  the  mangonels 
Plied  at  the  ramparts  fast ;  the  catapults 
Drove  there  their  dreadful  darts ;  the  war-wotva 

there 
Hurl'd  their  huge  stones ;  and,throu^  the  kindled 

The  engines  shower'd  their  sheets  of  liquid  fire."* 

"Feel   ye   not,  comrades,  how  the    rampsrlr 
shake.'" 
Exclaim'd  a  daring  Englishman.    "  Our  foes. 
In  woman-like  compassion,  have  dismiss'd 
A  powerful  escort,  weakening  thus  themselves, 
And  giving  us  fair  hope,  in  equal  field. 
Of  better  fortune.    Sorely  here  annoy  *d. 
And  slaughter'd  by  their  engines  from  a&r. 
We  perish.    Vainly  may  the  soldier  boast 
Undaunted  courage  and  the  arm  of  strength. 
If  thus  pent  up,  like  some  wild  beast  he  &lls, 
Mark'd  for  the  hunter's  arrows.    Let  us  oat 
And  meet  them  in  the  battle,  man  to  man. 
Either  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  die 
A  soldier's  death." 

"Nay,  nay — not  so,"  replied 
One  of  less  hopeful  courage.    "  Though  they  poial 
Their  engines  here,  our  archers  not  in  vain 
Discharge  their  quarrels.    Let  the  walls  and  woiks 
Still  be  defended ;  it  will  then  be  time 
To  meet  them  in  the  battle  man  to  man, 
When  these  shall  fail  us." 

Scarcely  had  he  said, 
When  a  huge  stone,  thrown  from  some  petrarj 
Smote  him  upon  the  breast,  and  with  dismay 
Fill'd  all  around ;  for  as  it  shattered  him. 
His  blood  besprinkled  them,  and  they  beheld 
His  mangled  lungs  lie  quivering. 

"Such  the  file 
Of  those  who  trust  them  to  their  walls'  defence !  ** 
Again  exclaim'd  the  soldier :  "  Thus  they  fidl. 
Betray 'd  by  their  own  fears.    Courage  alone 
Can  save  us." 

Nor  to  draw  them  from  the  tet 
Now  needed  eloquence ;  with  one  accord 
They  bade  him  lead  the  onset.    Forth  they  msh'd 
Impetuous.    With  such  fury  o'er  the  plain. 
Swollen  by  the  autumnal  tempest,  Vega  rolls 
His  rapid  waters,  when  the  gathered  storm, 
On  the  black  heights  of  Hatteril  bursting,  swelb 
The  tide  of  desolation. 

Then  the  Maid 
Spake  to  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Let  our  troops 
Fall  back,  so  shall  the  English  in  pursuit 
Leave  this  strong  fortress,  thus  an  easy  prey." 
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Time  was  not  for  long  counsel.    From  the  court, 
Obedient  to  Dunois,  the  French  retire 
Af  if  It  the  irruption  of  their  foes 
Dishearten'd ;  they,  with  shouts  and  loud  uproar, 
Ha<te  to  their  fancied  conquest :  Joan,  the  while 
Pbcing  a  small  but  gallant  garrison. 
Bade  them  secure  the  gates ;  then  salljring  forth, 
With  such  fierce  onset  charged  them  in  the  rear. 
That  terror  smote  the  English,  and  they  wish'd 
Again  that  they  might  hide  them  in  their  walls 
Riohly  abandoned,  for  now  wheeling  round 
Dunois  attack'd  their  flank.    All  captainless, 
lU-manhall'd,  ill-directed,  in  vain  rage 
They  waste  their  furious  efforts,  falling  fast 
Before  the  Maid's  good  falchion  and  the  arm 
Of  Conrade:  loud  was  heard  the  mingled  sound 
Of  arms  and  men ;  the  soil,  that,  trampled  late 
Bj  multitudes,  sent  up  its  stifling  clouds 
Of  dust,  was  miry  now  with  hui^ian  blood. 

On' the  fort's  summit  Talbot  mark'd  the  fight. 
And  calling  for  his  arms  impatiently. 
Eager  to  issue  forth,  was  scarce  withheld  ; 
For  DOW,  dishearten'd  and  discomfited. 
The  troops  took  flight. 

Upon  the  bridge  there  stood 
A  atroDg-built  tower,  commanding  o'er  the  Loire. 
The  traveller  sometimes  linger' d  on  his  way, 
Marking  the  playful  tenants  of  the  stream. 
Seen  in  its  shadow,  stem  the  sea- ward  tide  ; 
This  had  the  invaders  won  in  hard  assault. 
Before  the  delegate  of  Heaven  came  forth 
And  made  them  fear  who  never  fear'd  till  then. 
Thither  the  English  troops  with  hasty  steps 
Retired,  not  utterly  defeated  yet. 
But  mindful  of  defence :  the  garrison 
Them  thus  retreating  saw,  and  open  threw 
Their  guarded  gates,  and  on  the  Grallic  host. 
Covering  their  vanquish'd  fellows,  pour'd  their 

■hafU. 
Check'd  in  pursuit  they  stop.  Then  GraviUe  cried, 
^  m,  3^den,  hast  thou  done  !  those  valiant  troops 
Thy  womanish  pity  has  dismiss'd,  with  us 
Cofijoin'd,  might  press  upon  the  vanquish'd  foe. 
Though  aided  thus,  and  plant  the  lilied  flag 
Vktockms  on  yon  tower." 

^*  Dark-minded  man !  " 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  answer'd ;  **  to  act  well 
Brings  with  itself  an  ample  recompense. 
I  bave  not  rear'd  the  Oriflamme  of  death  —  **■ 
Kov  God  Ibrbid !     The  banner  of  the  Lord 
b  this,  and  come  what  will,  me  it  behoves, 
ICadfiil  of  Him  whose  minister  I  am. 
To  fpve  the  fallen  foe  :  that  gracious  God 
Sends  me  a  messenger  of  mercy  forth, 
Seadi  me  to  save  this  ravaged  realm  of  France, 
To  England  friendly  as  to  all  the  world, 
Ooly  to  those  an  enemy,  whose  lust 
OSrmzj  makes  them  the  enemies  of  man." 

Sie  said,  and  suddenly  threw  off  her  helm ; 
Her  bosom  heaved,  —  her  cheek  grew  red, — her 

eyes 
Beaa'd  with  a  wilder  lustre.     ^*  Thou  dost  deem 
'.  That  I  have  illy  spared  so  large  a  band, 
'  7 


Disabling  from  pursuit  our  weaken 'd  troops ;  — 
God  is  with  us ! "  she  cried  — "  God  is  with  us  ! 
Our  Champion  manifest !  "  ^ 

Even  as  she  spak^^ 
The  tower,  the  bridge,  and  all  its  multitudes,  ^V 
Sunk  with  a  mighty  crash.^^ 

Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  French ;  an  universal  cry 
Of  terror  burst  from  them.    Crush'd  in  the  faU, 
Or  by  their  armor  hopelessly  weigh'd  down, 
Or  while  they  plied  their  unencumber'd  arms, 
Caught  by  some  sinking  wretch,  who  grasp'd  them 

fiist. 
Shrieking  they  sunk,  while  frequent  fragments  huge 
Fell  in  the  foaming  current.    From  the  fort 
Talbot  beheld,  and  gnash'd  his  teeth,  and  cursed 
The  more  than  mortal  Virgin ;  whilst  the  towers 
Of  Orleans  echoed  to  the  loud  uproar. 
And  all  who  heard  trembled,  and  cross'd  their 

breasts. 
And  as  they  hasten'd  to  the  city  walls. 
Told  fearfully  their  beads. 

'T  was  now  the  hour 
When  o'er  the  plain  the  fading  rays  of  eve 
Their  sober  light  effuse ;  when  the  lowing  herd. 
Slow  as  they  move  to  shelter,  draw  behind 
Their  lengthening  shadows;  and  toward  his  nest. 
As  heavily  he  flaps  the  dewy  air, 
The  hoarse  rook  breathes  his  melancholy  note. 
"  Now  then,  Dunois,  for  Orleans !  '*  cried  the  Maid, 
'*  And  give  we  to  the  flames  these  monuments 
Of  sorrow  and  disgrace.    The  ascending  flames 
Will  to  the  dwellers  of  yon  rescued  town 
Rise  with  a  joyful  splendor,  while  the  foe 
Behold  and  tremble." 

As  she  spake,  they  ran 
To  bum  the  forts ;  they  shower  their  wild  fire  there. 
And  high  amid  the  gloom  the  ascending  flames 
Blaze  up ;  **  then  joyful  of  their  finish'd  toil 
The  host  retire.     Hush'd  is  the  field  of  fight 
As  the  calm'd  ocean,  when  its  gentle  waves 
Heave  slow  and  silent,  wafling  tranquilly 
The  shatter'd  fragments  of  some  midnight  wreck. 


THE  NINTH  BOOK. 

Far  through  the  shadowy  sky  the  ascending  flames 
Stream'd  their  fierce  torrents,  by  the  gales  of  night 
Now  curl'd,  now  flashing  their  long  lightnings  up 
That  made  the  stars  seem  pale  ;  less  frequent  now 
Through  the  red  volumes  briefer  splendors  shot. 
And  blacker  waves  roll'd  o'er  the  darken'd  heaven. 
Dismay'd  amid  the  forts  which  yet  remained 
The  invaders  saw,  and  clamor 'd  for  retreat. 
Deeming  that  aided  by  invisible  powers 
The  Maid  went  forth  to  conquer.    Not  a  sound 
Moved  on  the  air  but  fill'd  them  with  vague  dreaJd 
Of  unseen  dangers ;  if  a  sudden  blast 
Arose,  through  every  fibre  a  deep  fear 
Crept  shivering,  and  to  their  expecting  minds 
Silence  itself  was  dreadful.*'*     One  there  was 
Who,  leaminflr  wisdom  in  the  how  r^f  J" 
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Ezclaun'd,  *<  I  marrel  not  that  the  Moct  High 
Hath  hid  his  &ce  from  England !    Wherefore  thus 
Quitting  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
^Hie  we  to  desolate  this  goodly  land, 
m^ing  the  drench'd  earth  rank  with  human  blood. 
Scatter  pollution  on  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
Oh !  that  the  sepulchre  had  closed  its  jaws 
On  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood-guilty  man. 
Who,  trembling  for  the  church's  ill-got  wealth. 
Bade  our  Fifth  Henry  claim  the  crown  of  France !  *•• 
Oh !  that  the  grave  had  swallow'd  him,  ere  he 
Stirr'd  up  the  sleeping  claim,  and  sent  him  forth 
To  slaughter !    Sure  that  holy  hermit  spake 
The  Almighty's  bidding,*"  who  in  his  career 
Of  conquest  met  the  King,  and  bade  him  cease 
The  work  of  death,  before  the  wrath  divine 
Fell  heavy  on  his  head.  —  Full  soon  it  fell. 
And  sunk  him  to  the  grave ;  —  and  soon  that  wrath 
On  us,  alike  in  guilt,  alike  shall  fall; 
For  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  and  sent  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
With  all  their  unrepented  crimes  upon  them. 
Cry  out  for  vengeance ;  for  the  widow's  groan, 
Though  here  she  groan  unpitied  or  unheard, 
Is  heard  in  Heaven  against  us ;  o'er  this  land 
For  hills  of  human  slain,  unsepulchred. 
Steam  pestilence,  and  cloud  the  blessed  sun ! 
The  wrath  of  Grod  is  on  us,  —  God  hath  raised 
This  Prophetess,  and  goes  before  her  path ;  — 
Our  brethren,  vainly  valiant,  fall  beneath  them, 
Clogg'mg  with  gore  their  weapons,  or  in  the  flood 
Whelm'd  like  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  impious  host. 
Mangled  and  swollen,  their  blacken'd  carcasses 
Float  on  the  tainted  current !    We  remain,  — 
For  yet  our  rulers  will  pursue  the  war, — 
We  still  remain  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
Soon  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Conscious,  too  late,  of  folly  and  of  guilt, 
Uninjured,  unprovoked,  who  dared  to  risk 
The  life  His  goodness  gave  us,  on  the  chance 
Of  war,  and  in  obedience  to  our  chiefs 
Durst  disobey  our  €rod." 

Then  terror  seized 
The  troops  and  late  repentance ;  and  they  thought 
The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish'd  at  Roan  sat  on  the  clouds  of  night,*^ 
Circling  the  forts,  to  hail  with  gloomy  joy 
The  hour  of  vengeance. 

Nor  the  English  chiefs 
Heard  these  loud  murmurs  heedless ;  counselling 
They  met  despondent.  Suffolk,  now  their  chief. 
Since  Salisbury  fell,  began. 

"  It  now  were  vain 
Lightly  of  this  our  more  than  mortal  foe 
To  speak  contemptuous.     She  hath  vanquished  us. 
Aided  by  Hell's  leagued  powers,  nor  aught  avails 
Man  unassisted  'gainst  Infernal  powers 
To  dare  the  conflict.*'*    Were  it  best  remain 
Waiting  the  doubtful  aid  of  Burgundy, 
Doubtful  and  still  delay'd  ?  or  from  this  place. 
Scene  of  our  shame,  retreating  as  we  may. 
Yet  struggle  to  preserve  the  guarded  towns 
Of  the  Orleannois .' " 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh. 
Struggling  with  pride  that  heaved  his  gloomy  breast, 


Talbot  replied,  "  Our  council  little  boots ; 
For  by  their  numbers  now  made  bold  in  fear*" 
The  soldiers  will  not  fight ;  they  will  not  heed 
Our  vain  resolves,  heart-wither'd  by  the  spells 
Of  this  accursed  sorceress.     Soon  will  come 
The  expected  host  from  England ;  even  now 
Perchance  the  tall  bark  scuds  across  the  deep 
That  bears  my  son:  young  Talbot  comes, — he 

comes 
To  find  his  sire  disgraced  !     But  soon  mine  arm. 
By  vengeance  nerved,  and  shame  of  such  defeat, 
Shall  from  the  crest-fallen  courage  of  yon  witch. 
Regain  its  ancient  glory.    Near  the  coast 
Best  is  it  to  retreat,  and  there  expect 
The  coming  succor." 

Thus  the  warrior  spake. 
Joy  ran  through  all  the  troops,**'  as  though  retreat 
Were  safety.     Silently  in  order'd  ranks 
They  issue  forth,  favor'd  by  the  thick  clouds 
Which  mantled  o'er  the  moon.    With  throbbing 

hearts 
Fearful  they  speeded  on ;  some  in  sad  thoughts 
Of  distant  England,  and  now  wise  too  late. 
Cursing  in  bitterness  the  evil  hour 
That  led  them  from  her  shores ;  some  in  fiunt  hqpe 
Thinking  to  see  their  native  land  again ; 
Talbot  went  musing  on  his  former  fame. 
Sullen  and  stern,  and  feeding  on  dark  thoughta. 
And  meditating  vengeance. 

In  the  walls 
Of  Orleans,  though  her  habitants  with  joy 
Humbly  acknowledged  the  high  aid  of  Heaven, 
Of  many  a  heavy  ill  and  bitter  loss 
Mindful,  such  mingled  sentiments  they  felt 
As  one  from  shipwreck  saved,  the  first  warm  glow 
Of  transport  past,  who  contemplates  himself 
Preserved  alone,  a  solitary  wretch, 
Possess'd  of  life  indeed,  but  reft  of  all 
That  makes  man  love  to  live.    The  chieflainB 

shared 
The  social  bowl,**  glad  of  the  town  relieved. 
And  communing  of  that  miraculous  Maid, 
Who  came  the  savior  of  the  realm  of  France, 
When,  vanquish'd  in  the  frequent  field  of  shame. 
Her  bravest  warriors  trembled. 

Joan  the  while 
Fasting  and  silent  to  the  convent  pass'd, 
Conrade  with  her,  and  Isabel ;  both  mute. 
Yet  gazing  on  her  oft  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  the  consolation  that  they  fear'd 
To  give  a  voice  to.    Now  they  reach'd  the  dome  : 
The  glaring  torches  o'er  the  house  of  death 
Streara'd  a  sad  splendor.  Flowers  and  funeral  heriM 
Bedeck'd  the  bier  of  Theodore,  — the  rue. 
The  dark  green  rosemary,  and  the  violet. 
That  pluck'd  like  him  wither  d  in  its  first  bloom. 
Dissolved  in  sorrow,  Isabel  her  grief 
Pour'd  copiously,  and  Conrade  also  wept : 
Joan  only  shed  no  tears ;  from  her  fix'd  eye 
Intelligence  was  absent ;  and  she  seem'd. 
Though  listening  to  the  dirge  of  death,  to  hear 
And  comprehend  it  not,  till  in  the  grave,  — 
In  his  last  home,  —  now  Theodore  was  laid. 
And  earth  to  earth  upon  the  coffin  thrown ; 
Then  (he  Maid  started  at  that  mortal  sound. 
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And  her  Up  qoirer^d,  and  on  Isabel, 

tVembliiif  and  &int,  she  leant,  and  pale  as  death. 

Then  in  the  priest  arose  an  earnest  hope, 
That,  weary  of  the  world  and  sick  with  woe, 
The  Maid  might  dwell  with  them  a  virgin  vow'd. 
t'Ah,  damsel!"  slow  he  spake,  and  cross'd  his 

hreast, 
"Ah,  damsel !  &Tor'd  as  thou  art  of  Heaven, 
Let  not  thy  aonl  beneath  its  sorrow  sink 
Despondent;  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines 
Tbe  fitmvd  heart,  and  chastens  whom  it  loves. 
Therefore,  companion  of  thy  way  of  life. 
Shall  forrow  wean  thee  from  this  faithless  world. 
Where  happiness  provokes  the  traveller's  chase. 
And  like  the  midnight  meteor  of  the  marsh 
Alhues  ha  long  and  perilous  pursuit, 
IVn  letyes  him  dark  and  comfortless.     O  Maid  ! 
Fix  thou  thine  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  dawn 
Beyond  tbe  night  of  life  !    Thy  race  is  run, 
Tbra  hast  deliver'd  Orleans :  now  perfect 
ThyKlf,  accomplish  all,  and  be  the  child 
Of  God.    Amid  these  sacred  haunts  the  groan 
Of  woe  is  never  heard ;  these  hallow'd  roofii 
Be<cho  only  to  the  pealing  quire. 
The  ehanted  mass,  and  virgin's  holy  hymn. 
Celestial  founds !     Secluded  here,  the  soul 
Beeeires  a  foretaste  of  her  joys  to  come ; 
Thii  ii  the  abode  of  piety  and  peace  ; 
Oh!  be  their  inmate.  Maiden !     Come  to  rest. 
Die  to  the  world,  and  live  espoused  to  Heaven  !  " 

Tlien  Conrade  answered,  *^  Father  I  Heaven  has 
caU'd 
1^  Maid  to  active  duties." 

"  Active  !  "  cried 
The  aatonish'd  Monk ;  **  thou  dost  not  know  the  toils 
^  holy  warfare  asks ,  thou  dost  not  know 
How  powerful  the  attacks  that  Satan  makes 
%  nnfbl  Nature  aided !     Dost  thou  think 
It  ii  an  easy  task  from  the  fond  breast 
T«  root  affection  out  ?  to  burst  the  cords 
^^hich  grapple  to  society  the  heart 
OfseiU  man?  to  rouse  the  unwilling  spirit, 
Tkl,  rebel  to  devotion,  faintly  pours 
'V  cold  hp- worship  of  the  wearying  prayer  ? 
T»  fear  and  tremble  at  Him,  yet  to  love 
A  God  of  Terrors  ?     Maid  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Cunt  to  this  sacred  trial !  share  with  us 
"^  day  of  penance  and  the  night  of  prayer ! 
^ntk  thyself;  feel  thine  own  worthlessness, 
A  icftile  worm,  before  thy  birth  condemned 
Teifl  the  horrors  of  thy  Maker's  wrath. 
The  lot  of  &llen  mankind  !     Oh,  hither  come  ! 
HwWe  thyself  in  ashes.     So  thy  name 
M  live  amid  the  blessed  host  of  saints, 
Aad  onborn  pilgrims  at  thy  hallowed  shrine 

**r  &rth  their  pious  ofierings." 

"Hear  me,  father!" 
B'd  the  awaken'd  Maid.     ^^Amid   these 


^  •  their  clayey  tenants,  know,  my  heart 
Mm  aerer  grow  to  stone !  Chill  thou  thyself, 
Aad  break  thy  midnight  rest,  and  tell  thy  beads, 
Aad  hhor  thioagfa  thy  still  repeated  prayer ; 


Fear  thou  thy  God  of  Terrors;  spurn  the  gifts 
He  gave,  and  sepulchre  thyself  alive ! 
But  far  more  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
Beneath  its  swelling  clusters,  than  the  dark        ^k 
And  joyless  ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
Wreathing  its  barren  arms.    For  me,  I  know 
That  I  have  faithfully  obey'd  my  call. 
Confiding  not  in  mine  own  strength,  but  His 
Who  sent  me  forth  to  suffer  and  to  do 
His  will ;  and  in  that  faith  I  shall  appear 
Before  the  just  tribunal  of  that  (rod 
Whom  grateful  love  has  taught  me  to  adore !" 

Severe  she  spake,  for  sorrow  in  her  heart 
Had  wrought  unwonted  sternness.  From  the  dome 
They  pass'd  in  silence,  when,  with  hasty  steps. 
Sent  by  the  chiefs,  a  messenger  they  met. 
Who,  in  alarm,  the  mission'd  Virgin  sought, 
A  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 

"Holy  Maid!" 
He  said,  "  they  ask  thy  counsel.    Burgundy 
Comes  in  the  cause  of  England,  and  his  troops 
Scarce  three  leagues  from  the  walls,  a  fearful  power, 
Rest  tented  for  the  night." 

"  Say  to  the  chiefii, 
At  mom  I  will  be  with  them,"  she  replied ; 
"  And  to  this  urgency  will  give  meantime 
My  nightly  thoughts." 

So  saying,  on  she  went 
In  thoughtful  silence.    A  brief  while  she  mused. 
Brief,  but  sufficing  to  excite  her  soul, 
As  with  a  power  and  impulse  not  its  own. 
To  some  great  purpose.   "  Conrade !  "  then  she  said, 
"  I  pray  thee  meet  me  at  the  eastern  gate 
With  a  swifl  steed  prepared,  —  for  1  must  hence." 

Her  voice  was  calm,  and  Conrade  through  the 

gloom 
Saw  not  the  flush  that  witness'd  on  her  cheek 
Inward  emotion  at  some  thought  conceived. 
She  to  her  quarters  hastily  repair'd. 
There  with  a  light  and  unplumed  casquetel  '** 
She  helm'd  her  head ;  hung  from  her  neck  the 

shield,»w 
And  forth  she  went.    Her  Conrade  by  the  gate 
Awaited.    "  May  I,  Maiden,  ask  unblamed 
Whither  this  midnight  journey  ?  may  I  share 
The  peril  ?  "  cried  the  warrior.    She  rejoin'd, 
"  This,  Conrade,  must  not  be.    Alone  I  go. 
That  impulse  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God 
Sends  me.    But  thou  of  this  remain  assured, 
If  aught  that  I  must  enterprise  required 
Associate  firmness,  thou  shouldst  be  the  man, 
Best,  —  last,  —  and  only  friend ! " 

So  up  she  sprung 
And  left  him.    He  beheld  the  warden  close 
The  gate,  and  listen'd  to  her  courser's  tramp. 
Till  soon  upon  his  ear  the  far-off  sound 
Fell  faintly,  and  was  lost. 

Swift  o'er  the  vale 
Sped  the  good  courser ;  eagerly  the  Maid 
Gave  the  loose  ,rein ;  and  now  her  speed  attain'd 
The  dark  encampment.     Through   the  sleeping 

ranks 
Onward  she  past.    The  trampling  of  her  steed 
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Or  mingled  with  the  soldier's  busy  dreams, 
Or  with  vague  terrors  fill'd  his  startled  sense, 
Prompting  a  secret  prayer. 

«So  on  she  past 
where  in  loftier  shade  arose  the  tent 
Of  Burgundy :  light  leaping  from  her  seat 
She  enter'd. 

On  the  earth  the  chieftain  slept. 
His  mantle  scarft  around  him ;  near  him  hung 
His  helmet  and  his  shield,  and  at  his  side 
Within  hand-reach  his  sword.    Profound  he  slept. 
Nor  heard  the  coming  courser's  sounding  hoof. 
Nor  entering  footstep.    "  Burgundy !  "  she  cried, 
"  What,  Burgundy  !  awake  !  "     He  started  up, 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  to  his  sword 
Reach'd  a  quick  hand.    But  what  he  now  beheld 
Thrill'd  him,  for  full  upon  her  face  the  lamp 
Cast  its  deep  glare,  and  in  her  solemn  look 
Was  an  unearthly  meaning.     Pale  she  was ; 
And  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd. 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
That  guilt  knows  never.    **  Burgundy,  thou  seest 
The  Maid  or  Orleahs  ! " 

As  she  spake,  a  voice 
Ezclaim'd,  *^  Die,  sorceress ! "  and  a  knight  rush'd 

in. 
Whose  name  by  her  illustrated  yet  lives, 
Franquet  of  Arras.     With  uplifted  arm 
Furious  he  came ;  her  buckler  broke  the  blow, 
And  forth  she  flaah'd  her  sword,  and  with  a  stroke 
Swift  that  no  eye  could  ward  it,  and  of  strength 
No  mail  might  blunt,  smote  on  his  neck,  his  neck 
Unfenced,  for  he  in  haste  aroused  had  cast 
An  armet^^*  on;  resistless  there  she  smote. 
And  to  the  earth  prone  fell  the  headless  trunk 
Of  Franquet 

Then  on  Burgundy  she  fix'd 
Her  eye  severe.    "  Go,  chief,  and  thank  thy  God 
That  he  with  lighter  judgments  visits  thee 
Than  fell  on  Sisera,  or  by  Judith's  hand 
He  wrought  upon  the  Assyrian !    Thank  thy  God, 
That  when  his  vengeance  smote  the  invading  sons 
Of  England,  equal  though  thou  wert  in  guilt. 
Thee  he  has  spar'd  to  work  by  penitence 
And  better  deeds  atonement." 

Thus  she  spake. 
Then  issued  forth,  and  bounding  on  her  steed 
Sped  o'er  the  plain.     Dark  on  the  upland  bank 
The  hedge-row  trees  distinct  and  colorless 
Rose  on  the  gray  horizon,  and  the  Loire 
Form'd  in  its  winding  way  islands  of  light 
Amid  the  shadowy  vale,  when  now  she  reach'd 
The  walls  of  Orleans. 

From  the  eastern  clouds 
The  sun  came  forth,  as  to  the  assembled  chiefs 
The  Maiden  pass'd.    Her  bending  thitherwards 
The  Bastard  met.    "  Now  perils  threaten  us," 
He  said,  **new  toils  await  us ;  Burgimdy,  —  " 

"  Fear  not  for  Burgundy !  "  the  Maid  replied, 
**  Him  will  the  Lord  direct.    Our  earliest  scouts 
Shall  tell  his  homeward  march.    What  of  the  troops 
Of  England.'" 

"  They,"  the  Son  of  Orleans  cried, 
"  By  darkness  favor'd,  fled ;  yet  not  by  flight 


Shall  these  invaders  now  escape  the  arm 
Of  retribution.    Even  now  our  troops, 
By  battle  unfatigued,  unsatisfied 
With  conquest,  clamor  to  pursue  the  foe." 

The  delegated  Damsel  thus  replied : 
"  So  let  them  fly,  Dunois !  But  other  work 
Than  that  of  battle,  now  must  be  perform'd. 
We  move  not  in  pursuit,  till  we  have  paid 
The  rites  of  buriid  to  our  countrymen. 
And  hymn'd  our  gratitude  to  that  All-just 
Who  gave  the  victory.     Thou,  meantime,  despatch 
Tidings  to  Chinon  :  let  the  King  set  forth, 
That  crowning  him  before  assembled  France, 
In  Rheims  delivered  from  the  enemy, 
I  may  accomplish  all." 

So  said  the  Maid, 
Then  to  the  gate  moved  on.    The  assembled  troops 
Beheld  her  coming,  and  they  smote  their  shields, 
And  with  one  voice  of  greeting  bless'd  her  name. 
And  pray'd  her  to  pursue  the  flying  foe. 
She  waved  her  hand,  and  silently  they  stood. 
Attentive  while  she  spake ;  —  "  Fellows  in  arms ! 
We  must  not  speed  to  joyful  victory. 
And  leave  our  gallant  comrades  where  they  lie. 
For  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  carrion-birds  a  prey ; 
Ere  we  advance,  let  us  discharge  to  them 
The  duty  that  is  due." 

So  said  the  Maid ; 
And  as  she  spake,  the  thirst  of  battles  dies 
In  every  breast,  such  awe  and  love  pervade 
The  listening  troops.    They  o'er  the  corse-stiewn 

plain 
Speed  to  their  sad  employment :  some  dig  deep 
The  house  of  death ;  some  bear  the  lifeless  load ; 
Others  the  while  search  carefully  around. 
If  haply  they  may  find  surviving  yet 
Some  wounded  wretches.     As  they  labor  thus. 
They  mark  far  ofi"  the  iron-blaze  of  arms ; 
See  distant  standards  waving  on  the  air. 
And  hear  the  clarion's  clang.   Then  spake  the  Maid 
To  Conrade,  and  she  bade  him  haste  to  espy 
The  coming  army ;  or  to  meet  their  march 
With  friendly  greeting,  or  if  foes  they  came 
With  such  array  of  battle  as  short  space 
Allow'd :  the  warrior  sped  across  the  plain. 
And  soon  beheld  the  banner' d  lihes  wave. 

Their  chief  was  Richemont :  he  when  as  he  heakr«l 
What  rites  employed  the  Virgin,  straightway  bade 
His  troops  assist  in  burial ;  they,  though  grieved 
At  late  arrival,  and  the  expected  day 
Of  conquest  past,  yet  give  their  willing  aid  : 
They  dig  the  general  grave,  and  thither  bear 
English  or  French,  alike  commingled  now, 
And  heap  the  mound  of  death. 

Amid  the  plain 
There  was  a  little  eminence,  of  old 
Raised  o'er  some  honored  chieftain's  narrow  hoosp. 
His  praise  the  song  had  ceased  to  celebrate. 
And  many  an  unknown  age  had  the  long  gratt 
Waved  o'er  that  nameless  mound,  though  barren 

now 
Beneath  the  frequent  tread  of  multitudes. 
There  elevate,  the  martial  Maiden  stood, 
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er  brow  anhelm'd,  and  floating  on  the  wind 
er  long,  dark  locks.    The  silent  troops  aronnd 
tood  thickly  throng'd,  as  o'er  the  fertile  field 
illows  the  ripen'd  com.    The  passing  breeze 
ore  not  a  murmur  from  the  numerous  host, 
uch  deep  attention  held  them.    She  began. 

*^  Glory  to  those  who  in  their  country's  cause 
'all  in  the  fi^ld  of  battle !    Countrymen, 

stand  not  here  to  mourn  these  gallant  men, 

)ur  comrades,  nor,  with  vain  and  idle  phrase 

)f  sorrow  and  compassion,  to  console 

?he  friends  who  loved  them.  They  indeed  who  fall 

teneath  oppression's  banner,  merit  well 

)ur  pity ;  may  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love 

le  merciful  to  those  blood-guilty  men 

Vho  came  to  desolate  the  realm  of  France, 

''o  make  us  bow  the  knee,  and  crouch  like  slaves 

lefore  a  foreign  master.     Give  to  these, 

knd  to  their  wives  and  orphan  little  ones 

That  on  their  distant  father  vainly  cry 

^or  bread,  give  these  your  pity !  —  Wretched  men, 

forced  or  inveigled  from  their  homes,  or  driven 

)y  need  and  hunger  to  the  trade  of  blood ; 

h-,  if  with  free  and  willing  mind  they  came, 

ilost  wretched, — for  before  the  eternal  throne, 

Guilty  alike  in  act  and  will,  they  stand. 

)ut  our  dead  comrades  for  their  country  fought ; 

^o  arts  they  needed,  nor  the  specious  bribes 

)f  promise,  to  allure  them  to  this  fight, 

Phis  holy  warfare !  them  their  parents  sent, 

Lnd  as  they  raised  their  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 

(ade  them  go  forth,  and  from  the  ruffian's  sword 

{ave  their  gray  hairs :  them  their  dear  wives  sent 

out, 
'Iz'd  their  last  kisses  on  their  armed  hands,*^ 
Ind  bade  them  in  the  battle  think  they  fought 
^or  them  and  for  their  children.    Thus  inflamed, 
Jy  every  milder  feeling,  they  went  forth : 
They  fought,  they  conquer'd.  To  this  holy  ground 
rhe  men  of  Orleans  in  the  days  to  come 
ihall  bring  their  boys,  and  tell  them  of  the  deeds 
Their  countrymen  achieved,  and  bid  them  learn 
-•ike  them  to  love  their  country,  and  like  them, 
Should  usurpation  pour  again  its  tide 
)f  desolation,  to  step  forth  and  stem, 
■"earless,  the  furious  torrent    Men  of  France, 
VIoum  not  for  these  our  comrades !  boldly  they 
?o\xghi  the  good  fight,  and  that  Eternal  One, 
SVho  bade  the  Angels  harbinger  his  Word 
With  *  Peace  on  earth,'  rewards  them.  We  survive, 
Honoring  their  memories  to  avenge  their  fall 
Upon  the  unjust  invaders.     They  may  drain 
Fheir  kingdom's  wealth  and  lavishly  expend 
itfl  blood,  insanely  thinking  to  subdue 
Phis  wide  and  populous  realm ;  for  easier  were  it 
To  move  the  ancient  mountains  from  their  base. 
Than  on  a  nation  knowing  its  own  strength 
To  force  a  foreign  yoke.    France  then  is  safe. 
My  glorious  mission  soon  will  be  fulfill'd. 
My  work  be  done.    But,  oh  !  remember  ye. 
And  in  their  generation  let  your  sons 
Transmit  to  theirs  the  all-concerning  truth, 
That  a  great  people,  wrongfully  assail'd. 
If  fiuthfiil  to  themselves,  and  resolute 


In  duty  to  the  last,  betide  what  may,  — 
Although  no  signs  be  given,  no  miracles 
Vouchsafed,  as  now,  no  Prophetess  ordain'd, 
May  yet  with  hope  invincible  hold  on. 
Relying  on  their  courage,  and  their  cause, 
And  the  sure  course  of  righteous  Providence." 


THE  TENTH  BOOK. 


Thus  to  the  martyrs  in  their  country's  < 

The  Maiden  gave  their  feme ;  and  when  she  cea«ed, 

Such  murmur  from  the  multitude  arose, 

As  when  at  twilight  hour  the  summer  breeze 

Moves  o'er  the  elmy  vale.    There  was  not  one 

Who  moum'd  with  feeble  sorrow  for  his  friend, 

Slain  in  the  fight  of  freedom;  or  if  chance 

Remembrance  with  a  tear  suffused  the  eye, 

"Phe  patriot's  joy  shone  through. 

And  now  the  rites 
Of  sepulture  perform'd,  the  hymn  to  Heaven 
They  chanted.    To  the  town  the  Maid  retum'd, 
Dunois  with  her,  and  Richemont,  and  the  man 
Comrade,  whose  converse  most  the  Virgin  loved. 
They  of  pursuit  and  of  the  future  war 
Sat  communing;  when  loud  the  trumpet's  voice 
Proclaim'd  a  herald's  coming. 

"  To  the  Maid,"  — 
Such  was  his  errand,  —  *'  and  to  thee,  Dunois, 
Son  of  the  chief  he  loved,  Du  Chastel  sends 
Ghreeting.    The  aged  warrior  hath  not  spared 
All  active  efibrts  to  partake  your  toil, 
And  serve  his  country ;  and  though  late  arrived, 
He  share  not  in  the  fame  your  arms  acquire. 
His  heart  is  glad  that  he  is  late  arrived, 
And  France  preserved  thus  early.    He  were  here 
To  join  your  host,  and  follow  the  pursuit, 
But  Richemont  is  his  foe.    To  that  high  Lord 
Thus  says  my  master :  We,  though  each  to  each 
Be  hostile,  are  alike  the  embattled  sons 
Of  our  dear  country.    Therefore  do  thou  join 
The  conquering  troops,  and  prosecute  success; 
I  will  the  while  assault  what  guarded  towns 
Bedford  yet  holds  in  Orleannois  :  one  day. 
Perhaps  the  Constable  of  France  may  learn 
He  wrong'd  Du  Chastel." 

As  the  herald  spake, 
Richemont's  cheek  redden'd,  partly  with  a  sense 
Of  shame,  and  partly  anger  half  supprest. 
'*  Say  to  thy  master,"  eagerly  he  said, 
**  I  am  the  foe  of  those  court  parasites 
Who  poison  the  King's  ear.    Him  who  shall  serve 
Our  country  in  the  field,  I  hold  my  friend : 
Such  may  Du  Chastel  prove." 

So  said  the  chief. 
And  pausing  as  the  herald  went  his  way, 
Tum'd  to  the  Virgin :  "  If  1  guess  aright, 
It  is  not  from  a  friendly  tongue's  report. 
That  thou  hast  heard  of  me." 

Dissembling  not 
The    unwelcome    truth,  "Yes,  chiefbun!"  she 

replied, 
"  Report  bespeaks  thee  haughty,  violent. 
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Suffering  no  rival,  brooking  no  control, 

And  executing  by  unrighteous  means 

The  judgments  of  thine  own  unlawful  will.*' 

f: 
^^  But  hear  me,  Maid  of  Orleans !  "  he  exelaim'd : 

<*  Should  the  wolf  enter  thy  defenceless  flock, 

Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force 

Destroy  *d  the  fell  destroyer  ?    If  thy  hand 

Had  slain  a  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  door 

Prepared  for  midnight  murder,  should'st  thou  feel 

The  weight  of  blood  press  heavy  on  thy  soul ' 

1  slew  the  wolves  of  state,  the  murderers 

Of  thousands.    Joan !  when  rusted  in  its  sheath 

The  sword  of  justice  hung,  blamest  thou  the  man 

That  lent  his  weapon  for  the  righteous  deed  ? " 

Conrade  replied,  **Nay,  Richemont,  it  were  well 
To  slay  the  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  doors ; 
But  if  he  bear  the  plunder  safely  thence. 
And  thou  should'st  meet  him  on  the  future  day, 
Vengeance  must  not  be  thine :  there  is  the  law 
To  punish ;  ahd  the  law  alloweth  not. 
That  the  accuser  take  upon  himself 
The  judge's  part;  still  less  doth  it  allow 
That  he  should  execute  upon  the  accused 
Untried,  unheard,  a  sentence,  which  so  given 
Becomes,  whate'er  the  case,  itself  a  crime." 

"Thou  hast  said  wisely,"  cried  the  Constable ; 
'*  But  there  are  guilty  ones  above  the  law. 
Men  whose  black  crimes  exceed  the  utmost  bound 
Of  private  guilt ;  court  vermin  that  buiz  round, 
And  fly-blow  the  King's  ear,  and  make  him  waste. 
In  this  most  perilous  time,  his  people's  wealth 
And  blood ;  immersed  one  while  in  sensual  sloth, 
Heedless  though  ruin  threat  the  realm  they  rule ; 
And  now  projecting  some  mad  enterprise. 
Sending  their  troops  to  sure  defeat  and  shame. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  the  King  suspect 
His  wisest,  faithfulest,  best  counsellors ; 
And  for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  seize 
All  places,  and  all  profits ;  and  they  wrest 
To  their  own  ends  the  statutes  of  the  land, 
Or  safely  break  them ;  thus,  or  indolent, 
Or  active,  ruinous  alike  to  France. 
Wisely  thou  sayest,  warrior,  that  the  Law 
Should  strike  the  guilty;  but  the  voice  of  Justice 
Cries  out,  and  brings  conviction  as  it  cries. 
Whom  the  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 

The  Maid  replied, «'  It  seemeth  then,  O  Chief, 
That  reasoning  to  thine  own  conviction  thus. 
Thou  standest  self-acquitted  of  all  wrong. 
Self-justified,  yea,  self-approved.    I  ask  not 
Whether  this  public  zeal  hath  look'd  aakaunt 
To  private  ends ;  men  easily  deceive 
Others,  and  oil  more  easily  themselves. 
But  what  if  one  reasoning  as  thou  hast  done 
Had  in  like  course  proceeded  to  the  act, 
One  of  the  people,  one  of  low  degree. 
In  whom  the  strong  desire  of  public  good 
Had  grown  to  be  his  one  sole  sleepless  thought, 
A  passion,  and  a  madness;  raised  as  high 
Above  all  sordid  motives  as  thyself; 
Beneath  such  impulses  of  rivalry 


And  such  ambitious  projects,  as  perforce 

Men  will  impute  to  Uiee  ?  had  such  a  man 

Stood  forth  the  self-appointed  minister 

To  execute  his  own  decrees  of  death. 

The  law  on  him  had  rightfully  enforced 

That  sentence,  which  the  Almighty  hath  enjoin'd 

Of  life  for  life.    Thou,  chief,  art  by  thy  rank 

And  power  exempted  from  the  penalty : 

What  then  hast  thou  exampled, — right  and  wrong 

Confounding  thus,  and  making  lawless  might 

The  judge  in  its  own  quarrel .'    Trust  me,  chief. 

That  if  a  people  sorely  are  oppressed. 

The  dreadful  hour  of  overthrow  will  come 

Too  surely  and  too  soon !    He  best  meanwhile 

Performs  the  sage's  and  the  patriot's  part. 

Who  in  the  ear  of  rage  and  faction  breathes 

The  healing  words  of  love." 

Thus  cotnmuned  they. 
Meantime,  all  panic-struck  and  terrified. 
The  English  urge  their  flight ;  by  other  thoughts 
Possess'd  than  when,  elate  with  arrogance. 
They  dreamt  of  conquest,  and  the  crown  of  France 
At  their  disposal.     Of  their  hard-fought  fields, 
Of  glory  hardly  eam'd,  and  lost  with  shame. 
Of  friends  and  brethren  slaughter'd,  and  the  fate 
Threatening  themselves,  they  brooded  sadly,  now 
Repentant  late  and  vainly.    They  whom  fear 
Erst  made  obedient  to  their  conquering  march. 
Rise  on  them  in  defeat,  while  they  retire. 
Marking  their  path  with  ruin,  day  by  day 
Leaving  the  weak  and  wounded  destitute 
To  the  foe's  mercy ;  thinking  of  their  home. 
Though  to  that  far-off  prospect  scarcely  hope 
Could  raise  a  sickly  eye.     Oh  then  what  joy 
Inspired  anew  their  bosoms,  when,  like  clouds 
Moving  in  shadows  down  the  distant  hill. 
They  saw  their  coming  succors !     In  each  heart 
Doubt  raised  a  busy  tumult;  soon  they  knew 
The  English  standard,  and  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  joyful  ranks :  yet  came  no  joy 
To  Talbot :  he,  with  dark  and  downward  brow. 
Mused  sternly,  till  at  length  aroused  to  hope 
Of  vengeance,  welcoming  his  gallant  son, 
He  brake  a  sullen  smile  .'^ 

"  Son  of  my  age. 
Welcome  young  Talbot  to  thy  first  of  fields. 
Thy  father  bids  thee  welcome,  though  disgraced. 
Baffled,  and  flying  from  a  woman's  arm ! 
Tes,  by  my  former  glories,  from  a  woman ! 
The  scourge  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  men. 
Flying  before  a  woman !    Son  of  Talbot, 
Had  the  winds  wafled  thee  a  few  days  sooner. 
Thou  hadst  seen  me  high  in  honor,  and  thy  name 
Alone  had  scattered  armies ;  yet,  my  son, 
I  bid  thee  welcome !  here  we  rest  our  flight. 
And  face  again  the  foe." 

So  spake  the  chief; 
And  well  he  counsell'd :  for  not  yet  the  sun 
Had  reach'd  meridian  height,  when  o'er  the  plain 
Of  Patay,  they  beheld  the  troops  of  France 
Speed  in  pursuit.    Soon  as  the  troops  of  France 
Beheld  the  dark  battalions  of  the  foe 
Shadowing  the  distant  plain,  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  expectant  host,  and  on  they  presl^ 
Elate  of  heart  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
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^ith  damon  ominous  of  victory, 
has  urging  on,  one  firom  the  adverse  host 
dyanced  to  meet  them :  they  his  garb  of  peace 
jiew,  and  they  halted  as  the  herald  B|teke 
is  bidding  to  the  chieflains.    *'  Sirs !"  he  cried, 
1  bear  defiance  to  yon  from  the  £arl 
/^illiam  otSuffolk.    Here  on  this  fit  ground, 
[e  wills  to  give  you  battle,  power  to  power, 
o  please  you,  on  the  morrow." 

<*  On  the  morrow 
Ve  will  join  battle  then,"  replied  Dunois, 
And   God  befriend  the  right ! "    Then  on  the 

herald 
L  robe  rich-furr'd  and  embroider'd  he  bestow'd,"* 
L  costly  gaerdon.    Through  the  anny  spread 
^he  unwelcome  tidings  of  delay;  possess'd 
Vith  agitating  hopes  they  felt  the  hours 
'ass  heavily ',  but  soon  the  night  waned  on, 
ind  the  loud  trumpets'  blare  from  broken  sleep 
loused  them ;  a  second  time  the  thrilling  blast 
^e  them  be  arm'd,  and  at  the  third  long  sound 
i'hey  ranged  them  in  their  ranks.^^    From  man  to 


Vith  pious  haste  hurried  the  confessors 
To  shrive  them,*"  lest  with  souls  all  unprepared 
They  to  their  death  might  go.    Dunois  meantime 
lode  through  the  host,  the  shield  of  dignity  *^ 
^fore  him  borne,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  white  wand  of  conmumd.    The  open  helm 
disclosed  that  eye  which  temper'd  the  strong  lines 
>f  steady  valor,  to  obedient  awe 
Yinning  the  will's  assent.    To  some  he  spake 
)f  late-eam'd  glory ;  others,  new  to  war, 
ie  bade  bethink  them  of  the  feats  achieved 
Yhen  Talbot,  recreant  to  his  former  fame, 
•led  from  beleaguer'd  Orleans.    Was  there  one 
y  horn  he  had  known  in  battle .'  by  the  hand 
iim  did  he  take,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
Summon  his  wonted  courage,  and  once  more 
Support  his  chief  and  comrade.    Happy  he 
rVho  caught  his  eye,  or  from  the  chieftain's  lips 
leard  his  own  name !  joy  more  inspiriting 
'^ills  not  the  Persian's  soul,  when  sure  he  deems 
rhat  Mithra  hears  propitiously  his  prayer, 
Vnd  o'er  the  scattered  cloud  of  morning  pours 
V  brighter  ray  responsive. 

Then  the  host 
Partook  due  food,  this  their  last  meal  belike 
[leceiving  with  such  thoughtful  doubts  as  make 
The  soul,  impatient  of  uncertainty, 
[lush  eager  to  the  event ;  being  iJius  prepared. 
Upon  the  grass  the  soldiers  laid  themselves. 
Bach  in  his  station,  waiting  there  the  sound 
Of  onset,  that  in  undiminish'd  strength 
Strong,  they  might  meet  the  battle ;  *"  silent  some 
Pondering  the  chances  of  the  coming  day. 
Some  whiling  with  a  careless  gayety 
The  fearful  pause  of  action. 

Thus  the  French 
In  iuch  array  and.high  in  confident  hope 
Await  the  signal ;  whilst  with  other  thoughts. 
And  ominous  awe,  once  more  the  invading  host 
Prepare  them  in  the  field  of  fight  to  meet 
The  Prophetess.    Collected  in  himself 
Appear'd  the  might  of  Talbot.    Through  the  ranks 


He  stalks,  reminds  them  of  their  former  fame, 
Their  native  land,  their  homes,  the  friends  they 

loved. 
All  the  rewards  of  this  day's  victory. 
But  awe  had  fill'd  the  English,  and  they  struck 
Funtly  their  shields^,  for  they  who  had  beheld 
The  ludlowed  banner  with  celesfial  light 
Irradiate,  and  the  mission'd  Maiden's  deeds, 
Felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them  at  the  thought 
Of  her  near  vengeance ;  and  the  tale  they  told 
Roused  such  a  tumult  in  the  new-come  troops, 
As  fitted  them  for  fear.    The  aged  Earl 
Beheld  their  drooping  valor,  and  his  brow, 
Wrinkled    with    thought,  bewrsy'd  his  inward 

doubts :  % 

Still  he  was  firm,  though  all  might  fly,  resolved 
That  Talbot  should  retrieve  his  old  renown. 
And  end  his  life  with  glory.    Tet  some  hope 
Inspired  the  veteran,  as,  across  the  plain 
Casting  his  eye,  he  mark'd  the  embattled  strength 
Of  thousands  ]  archers  of  unequalled  skill, 
Brigans  and  pikemen,  from  whose  lifted  points 
A  fearful  radiance  flash'd,  and  young  esquires. 
And  high-bom  warriors,  bright  in  blazon'd  arms. 

Nor  few,  nor  fkmeless  were  the  English  chieft. 
In  many  a  field  victorious,  he  was  there. 
The  garter'd  Fastolffe;  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
Men  who  had  seen  the  hostile  squadrons  fly 
Before  the  arms  of  England;  Suffolk  there. 
The  haughty  chieftain,  tower'd ;  blest  had  he  Mien 
Ere  yet  a  courtly  minion  he  was  mark'd 
By  public  hatred,  and  the  murderer's  guilt ! 
Iliere  too  the  son  of  Talbot,  young  in  arms. 
Heir  of  a  noble  race  and  mighty  name  : 
At  many  a  tilt  and  tournament  had  he 
Approved  his  skill  and  prowess ;  confident 
In  strength,  and  jealous  of  his  future  fame, 
His  heart  beat  high  for  battle.    Such  array 
Of  marshall'd  numbers  fought  not  on  the  field 
Of  Cressy ,  nor  at  Poictiers ;  nor  such  force 
Led  Henry  to  the  fight  of  Agincouit, 
When  thousands  fell  before  him. 

Onward  move 
The  host  of  France.    It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barded  steeds  came  on, — 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners  broad  and  bright  ^^ 
Tossing  their  blazonry,  and  high-plumed  chiefs, 
Vidames,  *^  and  Seneschalls,  and  Chastellains, 
Gay  with  their  buckler's  gorgeous  heraldry. 
And  silken  surcoats  to  the  mid-day  sun 
Glittering.*" 

And  now  the  knights  of  France  dismount. 
For  not  to  brutal  strength  they  deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  their  fame  and  their  dear  country's  weal ;  *"■ 
Rather  to  manly  courage,  and  the  glow 
Of  honorable  thoughts,  such  as  inspire 
Ennobling  energy.    Unhorsed,  unspurr'd. 
Their  javelins  shorten'd  to  a  wieldy  length,*" 
They  to  the  foe  advanced.    The  Maid  alone, 
Conspicuous  on  a  coal-black  courser,  meets 
The  war.    They  moved  to  battle  with  such  sound 
As  rushes  o'er  the  vaulted  firmament, 
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When  from  his  leat,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven 
That  overhangs  the  void,  the  Sire  of  Winds, 
Hraesvelger  starting,****  rears  his  giant  bulk, 
And  from  his  eagle  pinions  shakes  the  storm. 

High  on  her  stately  steed  the  martial  Maid 
Rode  foremost  of  the  war ;  her  bumish'd  arms 
Shone  like  the  brook  that  o'er  its  pebbled  course 
Runs  glittering  gayly  to  the  noon-tide  sun. 
The  foaming  courser,  of  her  guiding  hand 
Impatient,  smote  the  earth,  and  toss'd  his  mane. 
And  rear'd  aloft  with  many  a  froward  bound. 
Then  answered  to  the  rein  with  such  a  step. 
As,  in  submission,  he  were  proud  to  show 
His  spirit  unsubdued.    Slow  on  the  air 
Waved  the  white  plumes  that  shadow 'd  o'er  her 

helm. 
Even  such,  so  fair,  so  terrible  in  arms, 
Pelides  moved  firom  Scyros,  where,  conceal'd. 
He  lay  obedient  to  his  mother's  fears 
A  seemly  damsel ;  thus  the  youth  appear'd 
Terribly  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 
Deidameia  hung,  and. with  a  look 
That  spake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul. 
Fear,  anguish,  and  upbraiding  tenderness, 
Oazed  on  the  fiither  of  her  unborn  babe. 

An  flnglish  knight,  who,  eager  for  renown. 
Late  left  his  peaceful  mansion^  mark'd  the  Maid. 
Her  power  miraculous  and  portentous  deeds 
He  &om  the  troops  had  heard  incredulous, 
And  scoflTd  their  easy  fears,  and  vow'd  that  he, 
Proving  the  magic  of  this  dreaded  girl 
In  equal  battle,  would  dissolve  the  spell. 
Powerless  opposed  to  valor.    Forth  he  spurr'd 
Before  the  ranks ;  she  mark'd  the  coming  foe. 
And  fix'd  her  lance  in  rest,  and  rush'd  along. 
Midway  they  met;  full  on  her  buckler  driven, 
Shiver'd  the  EngUsh  spear :  her  better  force 
Drove  the  brave  foeman  senseless  from  his  seat. 
Headlong  he  fell,  nor  ever  to  the  sense 
Of  shame  awoke ;  for  crowd'mg  multitudes 
Soon  crush 'd  the  helpless  warrior. 

Then  the  Maid 
Rode  through  the  thickest  battle ;  fast  they  fell. 
Pierced  by  her  forceful  spear.     Amid  the  troops 
Plunged  her  strong  war>horse,  by  the  noise  of  arms 
Elate  and  roused  to  rage,  he  tramples  o'er. 
Or  with  the  lance  protended  from  his  firont,^^ 
Thrusts  down  the  thronging  squadrons.    Where 

she  turns. 
The  foe  tremble  and  die.    Such  ominous  fear 
Seizes  the  traveller  o'er  the  trackless  sands. 
Who  marks  the  dread  Simoom  across  the  waste 
Sweep  its  swift  pestilence :  to  earth  he  falls. 
Nor  dares  give  utterance  to  the  inward  prayer. 
Deeming  ^  Genius  of  the  desert  breathes 
The  purple  blast  of  death. 

Such  was  the  sound 
As  when  a  tempest,  mingling  air  and  sea, 
Flies  o'er  the  uptom  ocean :  dashing  high 
Their  foamy  heads  amid  the  incumbent  clouds, 
The  madden'd  billows  with  their  deafening  roar 
Drown  the  loud  thunder's  peal.    In  every  form 
Of  horror,  de«th  was  there.    They  &11,  tranafix'd 


By  the  random  arrow's  point,  or  fierce-thrustlancc, 
Or  sink,  all  battered  by  the  ponderous  mace : 
Some  &om  their  coursers  thrown,  lie  on  the  earth. 
Helpless  because  of  arms,  that  weak  to  save. 
Lengthened  the  lingering  agonies  of  death. 
But  most  the  English  fell,  by  their  own  fears 
Betray 'd,  for  fear  the  evil  that  it  dreads 
Increase th.     Even  the  chiefs,  who  many  a  day 
Had  met  the  war  and  conquer'd,  trembled  now, 
Appall'd  before  the  Maid  miraculous. 
As  the  blood-nurtur'd  monarch  of  the  wood. 
That  o'er  the  wilds  of  Afric  in  his  strength 
Resistless  ranges,  when  the  mutinous  clouds 
Burst,  and  the  lightnings  through  the  midnight  sky 
Dart  their  red  fires,  lies  fearful  in  his  den, 
And  howls  in  terror  to  the  passing  storm. 

But  Talbot,  fearless  where  the  bravest  fear'd, 
Mow'd  down  the  hostile  ranks.  The  chieftain  stood 
Like  a  strong  oak,  amid  the  tempest's  rage. 
That  stands  unharm'd,  and  while  the  forest  fidls 
Uprooted  round,  lifts  his  high  head  aloft. 
And  nods  majestic  to  the  warring  wind. 
He  fought,  resolved  to  snatch  tlie  shield  of  death  ^* 
And  shelter  him  from  shame.     The  very  herd 
Who  fought  ne<ir  Talbot,  though  the  Virgin's  name 
Made  their  cheeks  pale  and  drove  the  curdliii|^ 

blood 
Back  to  their  hearts,  caught  from  his  daring  dee<ls 
New  force,  and  went  like  eaglets  to  the  prey 
Beneath  their  mother's  wing :  to  him  they  look'd. 
Their  tower  of  strength,*^  and  follow'd  where  hb 

sword 
Made  through  the  foe  a  way.     Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Talbot  shame  his  lineage ;  by  his  sire 
Emulous  he  strove,  like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
They  fought  intrepid,  though  amid  their  ranks 
Fear  and  confusion  triumph 'd ;  for  such  dread 
Possess'd  the  English,  as  the  Etruscans  felt. 
When  self-devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
The  awful  Decius  stood  before  the  troops. 
Robed  in  the  victim  garb  of  sacrifice,    . 
And  spake  aloud,  and  call'd  the  shadowy  powers 
To  give  to  Rome  the  conquest,  and  receive 
Their  willing  prey ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  foe. 
And  died  upon  the  hecatombs  he  slew. 

But  hope  inspired  the  assailants.    Xuntraillea 
there 
Spread  fear  and  death,  and  Orleans'  valiant  son 
Fought  as  when  Warwick  fled  before  his  arm. 
O'er  all  preeminent  for  hardiest  deeds 
Was  Ck>nrade.    Where  he  drove  his  battle-axe 
Weak  was  the  buckler  or  the  helm's  defence. 
Hauberk,  or  plated  mail ;  through  all  it  pierced. 
Resistless  as  the  fork'd  flash  of  heaven. 
The  death-doom'd  foe,  who  mark'd  the  cosiuq^ 

chief. 
Felt  such  a  chill  run  through  his  shivering  &miiie 
As  the  night-traveller  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Lone  and  be  wilder 'd  on  lys  wintry  way, 
When  from  the  mountains  round  reverberates 
The  hungry  wolves'  deep  yell :  on  every  aicle. 
Their  fierce  eyes  gleaming  as  with  meteor  fii«a. 
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The  famiih'd  p«ck  oome  round;  the  aflHghted 

mole 
Snorts  loud  with  terror,  on  his  shuddering  limbs 
The  big  sweat  stirts,  conTukdTe  pint  his  sides, 
Then  on  he  gallops,  wild  in  desperate  speed. 
Him  dealing  death  an  English  knight  beheld, 
And  spurr'd  his  steed  to  crush  him:   Conrade 

leap'd 
Ldghtly  aside,  and  through  the  warrior's  greayes 
Fix'd  a  deep  wound :  nor  longer  could  the  Ibe, 
Disabled  thus,  command  his  mettled  horse. 
Or  his  rude  plunge  endure ;  headlong  he  fell, 
And  perish'd. ,  In  his  castle  hall  was  hung 
On  high  his  father's  shield,  with  many  a  dint 
Graced  on  the  glorious  field  of  Agincourt.  ^ 

His  deeds  the  son  had  heard ;  and  when  a  boy. 
Listening  delighted  to  the  old  man's  tale, 
His  little  hand  would  lift  the  weighty  spear 
In  warlike  pastime :  he  had  left  behind 
An  infant  ofipring,  and  had  fondly  deem'd 
He  too  in  age  the  exploits  of  his  youth' 
Should  tell,  and  in  the  stripling's  bosom  rouse 
The  fire  of  glory. 

Conrade  the  next  foe 
Smote  where  the  heaving  membrane  separates 
The  chambers  of  the  trunk.    The  dying  man. 
In  his  lord's  castle  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  well-beloTed  servant :  he  could  sing 
Carols  for  Shrove-tide,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Songs  fiyr  the  wassail,  and  when  the  boar's  head, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  and  with  rosemary. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  board :  ^^  he  went  to  war 
Following  the  lord  he  loved,  and  saw  him  fall 
Beneath  the  arm  of  Conrade,  and  expired. 
Slain  on  his  master's  body. 

Not  the  fight 
Was  doubtful  long.    Fierce  on  the  invading  host 
Press  the  French  troops  impetuous,  as  of  old. 
When  pouring  o'er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  despot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 
The  rushing  sea  against  the  mighty  pile 
RoU'd  its  full  weight  of  waters ;  far  away 
The  fisaiful  Satrap  marii'd  on  Asia's  coasts 
The  floating  fragments,  and  wiUi  ominous  fear 
Trembled  for  the  great  king. 

Still  Talbot  strove. 
His  foot  firm  planted,  his  uplifted  shield 
Fencing  that  breast  which  never  yet  had  known 
The  throb  of  fear.    But  idien  the  warrior's  eye. 
Glancing  around  the  fight,  beheld  the  French 
Pressing  to  conquest,  and  his  heartless  troops 
Striking  with  feebler  force  in  backward  step. 
Then  o'er  his  cheek  he  felt  the  indignant  flush 
Of  shame,  and  loud  he  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  cried,  ^  Fly,  cravens !  leave  your  aged  chief 
Here  in  the  front  to  perish !  his  old  limbs 
Are  not  like  yours,  so  supple  in  the  flight.** 
€k>  teU  your  countrjrmen  how  ye  escaped 
When  Talbot  fell!" 

In  vain  the  warrior  spake ; 
In  the  uproar  of  the  fight  his  voice  was  lost; 
And  they,  the  nearest,  who  had  heard,  beheld 
The  Prophetess  ^proach,  and  every  thought 
Was  overwhelmed  in  terror.    But  the  son 
Of  Talbot  mark'd  her  thus  across  the  plain 
8 


Careering  fierce  in  conquest,  and  the  hope 

Of  glory  rose  within  him.    Her  to  meet 

He  spurr'd  his  horse,  by  one  decisive  deed 

Or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  fall 

With  honor.    Each  beneath  the  other's  blow 

Bow'd  down ;  their  lances  shivered  with  the  shook : 

To  earth  their  coursers  fell :  at  once  they  rose. 

He  firom  the  saddle-bow  his  falchion  caught^ 

Rushing  to  closer  combat,  and  she  bared 

The  lightning  of  her  sword.^    In  vain  the  youth 

E^ssay'd  to  pierce  those  arms  which  even  the  power 

Of  time  was  weak  to  injure :  she  the  while 

Through  many  a  wound  beheld  her   foeman's 

blood 
Ooze  fiwt  "Yet  save  thyself!  "  the  Maiden  cried. 
**  Me  thou  canst  not  destroy :  be  timely  wise. 
And  live !  "    He  answer'd  not,  but  lifting  high 
His  weapon,  smote  with  fierce  and  forceful  arm 
Full  on  the  Virgin's  helm :  fire  from  her  eyes 
Flash'd  with  the  stroke :  one  step  she  back  recoil'd, 
Then  in  his  breast  plunged  deep  the  sword  of  death. 

Talbot  beheld  his  fall ;  on  the  next  foe. 
With  rage  and  anguish  wild,  the  warrior  tum'd ; 
His  ill-directed  weapon  to  the  earth 
Drove  down  the  unwounded  Frank:  he  strikes 

again. 
And  through  his  all-in-vain  imploring  hands 
Cleaves  the  poor  suppliant.    On  that  dreadful  day 
The  sword  of  Talb<i,***  clogg'd  with  hostile  gore, 
Made  good  its  vaunt    Amid  the  heaps  his  arm 
Had  slain,  the  chieftain  stood  and  sway 'd  around 
His  furious  strokes :  nor  ceased  he  froon  the  fight. 
Though  now,  discomfited,  the  English  troops 
Fled  fast,  all  panic-struck  and  spiritless. 
And  mingling  with  the  routed,  Fastolfie  fled, 
Fastolfe,  all  fierce  and  haughty  as  he  was,*"^ 
False  to  his  former  fame ;  for  he  beheld 
The  Maiden  rushing  onward,  and  such  fear 
Ran  through  his  frame,  as  thrills  the  Afirican, 
When,  grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  hour. 
He  rises  on  the  buoyant  billow's  breast. 
And  then  beholds  the  inevitable  shark 
Close  on  him,  open-mouth'd. 

But  Talbot  now 
A  moment  paused,  for  bending  thitherward 
He  mark'd  a  warrior,  such  as  well  might  ask 
His  utmost  force.    Of  strong  and  stately  port 
The  onward  foeman  moved,  and  bore  on  high 
A  battle-axe,iM  in  many  a  field  of  blood 
Known  by  the  English  chieftain.    Over  heaps 
Of  slaughter'd,  he  made  way,  and  bade  the  troops 
Retire  from  the  bold  Earl :  then  Conrade  spake. 
**  Vain  is  thy  valor,  Talbot !  look  around, 
See  where  tiiy  squadrons  fly !  but  thou  shalt  lose 
No  honor,  by  their  cowardice  subdued. 
Performing  well  thyself  the  soldier's  part." 

<<And  let  them  fly!"  the  indignant  Earl  ex- 
claim'd, 
*'  And  let  them  fly !  and  bear  thou  witness,  chief! 
That  guiltless  of  this  day's  disgrace,  I  fall. 
But,  Frenchman !  Talbot  will  not  tamely  fiOl, 
Nor  unrevenged." 

So  saying,  for  the  war 
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He  stood  prepared :  nor  now  with  heedless  rage 
The  champions  fought,  for  either  knew  full  well 
His  foeman's  prowess :  now  they  aim  the  blow 
Insidious,  with  quick  change  then  drive  the  steel 
Fierce  on  the  side  exposed.    The  unfaithful  arms 
Yield  to  the  strong-driTen  edge ;  the  blood  streams 

down 
Their  batter'd    mail.    With  swift  eye  Conrade 

mark'd 
The  lifted  buckler,  and  beneath  impell'd 
Hub  battle-axe ;  that  instant  on  his  helm 
The  sword  of  Talbot  fell,  and  with  the  blow 
It  broke.  *'  Tet  yield  thee,  Englishman ! "  exclaimed 
The  generous  Frank ;  **  vain  is  this  bloody  strife : 
Me  should'st  thou  conquer,  little  would  my  death 
Avail  thee,  weak  and  wounded !  " 

"  Long  enough 
Talbot  has  lived,"  replied  the  sullen  chief: 
*'  His  hour  is  come ;  yet  shalt  not  thou  survive 
To  glory  in  his  fall !  "     So,  as  he  spake, 
He  lifted  from  the  gro}ind  a  massy  spear. 
And  came  again  to  battle. 

Now  more  fierce 
The  conflict  raged,  for  careless  of  himself. 
And  desperate,  Talbot  fought.    Ck>llected  still 
Was  Conrade.    Wheresoever  his  foeman  aim'd 
The  well- thrust  javelin,  there  he  swung  around 
His  guardian  shield :  the  long  and  vain  assault 
Exhausted  Talbot  now;  foredone  with  toil, 
He  bare  his  buckler  low  for  weariness ; 
The  buckler,  now  splinter'd  with  many  a  stroke,** 
Fell  piecemeal ;  from  his  riven  arms  the  blood 
Stream'd  fast:  and  now  the  Frenchman's  battle- 
axe 
Came  unresisted  on  the  shieldless  mail. 
But  then  he  held  his  hand.    "  Urge  not  to  death 
This  fruitless  contest !  "  he  exclaim'd :  **  oh  chief! 
Are  there  not  those  in  England  who  would  feel 
Keen  anguish  at  thy  loss  ?  a  wife  perchance 
Who  trembles  for  thy  safety,  or  a  child 
Needing  a  father's  care ! " 

Then  Talbot's  heart 
Smote  him.    *'  Warrior !  "  he  cried,  **  if  thou  dost 

think 
That  life  is  worth  preserving,  hie  thee  hence. 
And  save  thyself:  I  loathe  this  useless  talk." 

So  sajring,  he  address'd  him  to  the  fight, 
Impatient  of  existence :  from  their  arms 
Fire  flash'd,  and  quick  they  panted ;  but  not  long 
Endured  the  deadly  combat.     With  full  force 
Down  through  his  shoulder  even  to  the  chest, 
Conrade  impell'd  the  ponderous  battle-axe  \ 
And  at  that  instant  underneath  his  shield 
Received  the  hostile  spear.    Prone  fell  the  Earl, 
Even  in  his  death  rejoicing  that  no  foe 
Should  live  to  boast  his  fall. 

Then  with  faint  hand 
Conrade  unlaced  his  helm,  and  from  his  brow 
Wiping  the  cold  dews  ominous  of  death. 
He  laid  him  on  the  earth,  thence  to  remove. 
While  the  long  lance  hung  heavy  in  his  side. 
Powerless.     As  thus  beside  his  lifeless  foe 
He  lay,  the  herald  of  the  English  Earl 
With  faltering  step  drew  near,  and  when  he  saw 


His  master's  arms,  **  Alas !  and  is  it  you. 

My  lord  ?"  he  cried.  *'  God  pardon  you  your  sins  I 

1  have  been  forty  years  your  officer. 

And  time  it  is  I  should  surrender  now 

The  ensigns  of  my  office !  "     So  he  said, 

And  paying  thus  his  rite  of  sepulture. 

Threw  o'er  the  slaughter'd  chief  his  blaxon'd  coat^ 

Then  Conrade  thus  bespake  him :  *'  Englishman, 
Do  for  a  dying  soldier  one  kind  act ! 
Seek  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  bid  her  haste 
Hither,  and  thou  shalt  gain  what  recompense 
It  pleaaeth  thee  to  ask." 

The  herald  soon, 
Meeting  the  mission'd  Virgin,  told  his  tale.* 
Trembling  she  hasten'd  on,  and  when  she  knew 
The  death-pale  face  of  Conrade,  scarce  could  Joan 
Lift  up  the  expiring  warrior's  heavy  hand. 
And  press  it  to  her  heart. 

"  I  sent  for  thee, 
My  friend ! "  with  interrupted  voice  he  cried, 
*'  That  I  might  comfort  this  my  dying  hour 
With  one  good  deed.    A  fair  domain  is  mine ; 
Let  Francis  and  his  Isabel  possess 
That,  mine  inheritance."     He  paused  awhile. 
Struggling  for  utterance;   then  with  breathless 

speed. 
And  pale  as  him  he  moum'd  for,  Francis  came, 
And  hung  in  silence  o'er  the  blameless  man. 
Even  with  a  brother's  sorrow :  he  pursued, 
*'  This,  Joan,  will  be  thy  care.    I  have  at  honae 
An  aged  mother — Francis,  do  thou  soothe 
Her  childless  age.    Nay,  weep  not  for  me  thus : 
Sweet  to  the  wretched  is  the  tomb's  repose !  '* 

So  saying,  Conrade  drew  the  javelin  forth. 
And  died  without  a  groan. 

By  this  the  scouts. 
Forerunning  the  king's  march,  upon  the  plain 
Of  Patay  had  arrived,  of  late  so  gay 
With  marshall'd  thousands  in  their  radiant  arms. 
And  streamers  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 
And  blazon'd  shields  and  gay  accoutrements. 
The  pageantry  of  war ;  but  now  defiled 
With  mingled  dust  and  blood,  and  broken  arms. 
And  mangled  bodies.     Soon  the  monarch  joins 
His  victor  army.    Round  the  royal  flag, 
Uprear'd  in  conquest  now,  the  chieftains  flock. 
Proffering  their  eager  service.    To  his  arms. 
Or  wisely  fearful,  or  by  speedy  force 
Compell'd,  the  embattled  towns  submit  and  own 
Their  rightful  king.    Baugenci  strives  in  vain ; 
Tenville  and  Mehun  yield ;  from  Sully's  wall 
Hurl'd  is  the  banner'd  lion :  on  they  pass, 
Auxerre,  and  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  ope  their  gates. 
And  by  the  mission'd  Maiden's  rumor'd  deeds 
Inspirited,  the  citizens  of  Rheims 
Feel  their  own  strength ;  against  the  English  troops 
With  patriot  valor,  irresistible, 
They  rise,  they  conquer,  and  to  their  liege  lord 
Present  the  city  keys. 

The  morn  was  fair 
When  Rheims  re€choed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.    To  the  holy  fabric  moves 
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The  long  proeefnon^  through  the  itreets  hettrewn 
With  flowers  and  laurel  boughs.    The  courtier 

throng 
Were  there,  and  they  in  Orleans,  who  endured 
Tlie  siege  right  bravely ;  Gaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
The  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Boussac,  and  Chabannes, 
Alen^n,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate, 
Soon  to  release  from  hard  captivity 
His  dear-beloved  brother ;  gallant  men. 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memory. 
For  they,  in  the  most  perilous  times  of  France, 
Despair*d  not  of  their  country.    By  the  king 
The  delegated  Damsel  pass'd  along 
Clad  ih  her  batter'd  arms.    She  bore  on  high 
Her  hallow'd  banner  to  the  sacred  pile. 
And  fix'd  it  on  the  altar,  whilst  her  hand 
Pour*d  on  the  monarches  head  the  mystic  oil,**' 
Wailed  of  yore,  by  milk-white  dove  from  heaven, 
(So  legends  say^)  to  Clovis  when  he  stood 
At  Rheims  for  baptism ;  dubious  since  that  day. 
When  Tolbiac  plain  reek'd  with  his  warrior's  blood, 
And  fierce  upon  their  flight  the  Almanni  prest. 
And  rear'd  the  shout  of  triumph;  in  that  hour 
Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  Grod 
And  conquered :  waked  to  wonder  thus,  the  chief 
Became  lovers  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 
Her  husband  to  the  font. 

The  mission'd  Maid 
Then  placed  on  Charles's  brow  the  crown  of  France, 
And  back  retiring,  gazed  upon  the  king 
One  moment,  quickly  scanning  all  the  past, 
Till,  in  a  tumult  of  wild  wonderment, 
She  wept  aloud.    The  assembled  multitude 
In  awful  stillness  witness*d ;  then  at  once. 
As  with  a  tempest-rushing  noise  of  winds. 
Lifted  their  mingled  clamors.    Now  the  Maid 
Stood  as  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand, 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"King  of  France!" 
She  cried,  "  at  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knew  thee  disguised,  what  inwardly  the  spirit 
Prompted,  I  promised,  with  the  sword  of  God, 
To  drive  from  Orleans  hi  the  English  wolves. 
And  crown  thee  in  the  rescued  walls  of  Rheims. 
All  is  accomplished.    I  have  here  this  day 
FulfiU'd  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 
King  over  this  great  nation.    Of  this  charge. 
Or  well  perform'd  or  carelessly,  that  God 
Of  Whom  thou  boldest  thine  authority 
Will  take  account ;  from  Him  all  power  derives. 
Thy  duty  is  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  rule, 
According  to  His  word  and  to  the  laws. 
The  people  thus  committed  to  thy  charge  : 
Theirs  is  to  fear  Him  and  to  honor  Thee, 
And  with  that  fear  and  honor  to  obey 
In  all  things  lawftil ',  both  being  thus  alike 
By  duty  bound,  alike  restricted  both 
From  wilful  license.    If  thy  heart  be  set 
To  do  His  will  and  in  His  whjn  to  walk, 
I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 
Thou  may'st  create.    1  do  beseech  thee.  King ! " 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  and  fell  upon  the  ground, 
And  clasped  his  knees,  "  I  do  beseech  thee.  King! 
By  all  the  thousands  that  depend  on  thee. 


For  weal  or  woe, — consider  what  thou  art. 

By  Whom  appointed !    If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people,  if  to  aggrandize  thyself  [them 

Thou  tear'st  them  from  their  homes,  and  sendest 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery ; 

If  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 

In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  tumest  thee 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer's  tongue ; 

If,  when  thou  hear'st  of  thousands  who  have  fellen. 

Thou  say 'st,  *  I  am  a  King !  and  fit  it  is  ^ 

That  these  should  perish  for  me ; ' — if  thy  realm 

Should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government, 

Be  fiird  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 

Tile  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger;  if  in  place  of  Law 

Iniquity  prevail;  if  Avarice  grind 

The  poor ;  if  discipline  be  utterly 

Relax'd,  Vice  charter'd.  Wickedness  let  loose ; 

Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share. 

Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt. 

Yet  at  the  Judgment-day,  from  those  to  whom 

The  power  was  given,  Uie  Giver  of  all  power 

Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account. 

Choose  thou  the  better  part,  and  rule  the  land 

In  righteousness ;  in  righteousness  thy  throne 

Shall  then  be  stablish'd,  not  by  foreign  foes 

Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies. 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love. 

True  hearts.  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaven .' ' 

Thus  spake  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  solemnly 
Accomplishing  her  marveUous  mission  here. 


NOTES. 


NoTB  1,  p.  13,  eol.  1.  ~  Tkt  Bastard  OrUant, 

^'LewM  doke  of  Orleance  mnrtherad  in  Pftrii,  by  Jlwn 
dnke  of  Baigoyoe,  wai  ovmer  of  the  caitle  of  Coney,  on  the 
fttmtiert  of  Fraonee  toward  Artboyi,  whereof  he  made  ooo- 
•table  the  h>rd  of  Canny,  a  man  not  fo  wise  aa  hu  wifo  wai 
^le,  and  yet  ibe  was  npt  so  &ire,  but  she  wai  at  well  be- 
lored  of  the  duke  of  Orleanee,  at  of  her  husband.  Betw^ne 
the  dnke  and  her  hatband  (I  cannot  tell  who  waa  fiither),  ahe 
coooeiTed  a  ehild,  and  brought  fhrthe  a  prety  boye  called  Jhoo, 
whioho  child  beyinf  of  the  age  of  one  yere,  the  duke  deeeaaed, 
and  not  long  after  the  mother  and  the  lord  of  Cawny  ended 
their  liTea.  The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord  Cawny  ehalenged 
the  inberitaunee,  which  waa  worth  foure  thouaande  crounea  a 
yere,  alledgyng  that  the  boye  waa  a  baatord :  and  the  kynred 
of  the  mother^  aide,  for  to  aare  her  honeaty,  it  plainly  denied. 
In  concloaion,  thia  matter  waa  in  contencion  befinre  the  preai- 
dentea  of  the  parliament  of  Paria,  and  there  hang  in  contro- 
reraie  till  the  diild  came  to  the  age  of  eight  yeara  old.  At 
whiche  tyme  it  waa  demanded  of  hym  openly  whose  sonne  he 
waa ;  hia  ftendea  of  hia  mother'a  aide  adrertiaed  hym  to  re- 
quire a  day,  to  be  adriaed  of  ao  great  an  anawer,  whiche  he 
naked,  and  to  hym  it  was  granted.  In  the  mean  aeaaon,  hia 
aaid  firendea  peranaded  him  to  ehtime  hia  inheritance  aa  sonne 
to  the  lorde  of  Cawny,  whiche  waa  an  honorable  lrr]nag,  and 
an  auneient  patrimony,  affirming  that  if  he  aaid  contrary,  be 
not  only  alamidered  hia  mother,  ahamed  hymaeU^  and  atained 
hia  blood,  hot  also  shooM  hare  no  liryng,  nor  any  thing  to 
take  to.  The  seholemaster  thinkyng  that  his  disciple  had 
well  learned  his  lesson,  and  would  rehearse  it  according  to 
his  instmecioo,  brought  hym  before  the  Judges  at  the  daie 
assigned,  and  when  the  question  was  repeted  to  hym  again, 
be  boldly  answered,  **  My  harte  geveth  me,  and  my  tonge 
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telleth  n»t  that  I  am  the  lonne  of  the  noble  duke  of  Orleaunce, 
more  glad  to  be  bl«  bastarde,  with  a  meane  livyng,  than  the 
lawful  Sonne  of  that  coward  cuckolde  Cawny,  with  hit  four 
thousand  crownes."  The  judges  much  marveiled  at  his  bolde 
answere,  and  his  mother's  cosyna  detested  hjrm  for  shamjrng 
of  his  mother,  and  his  &ther's  supposed  kinne  rejoysed  in 
gaining  the  patrimony  and  possessions.  Charles  duke  of 
Orleaunce  heryng  of  this  judgment,  took  hym  into  his  fiunily, 
and  gave  hym  greate  offices  and  fees,  whicho  he  well  deserved, 
for  (during  his  captivitie),  he  defended  his  landes,  expulsed 
the  Englishmen,  and  in  conclusion,  procured  his  deliveranoe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  had  this  anecdote 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  first  scene  wherein  the  bastard 
Falconbridge  is  introduced. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  so  villanously  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murder  was  thought  at 
first  to  have  been  perpetrate4  by  sir  Aubert  de  Cauny,  says 
Monstrellet,  (Johnes's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  198,)  from  the 
great  hatred  he  bore  the  duke  for  having  carried  off  his  wife  ; 
but  the  truth  was  soon  known  who  were  the  guilty  persona, 
and  that  sir  Aubert  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime.  Ma- 
rietta d'Enguien  was  the  name  of  the  adulteress. 

"  On  rqrporU  gue  la  duektsse  d'Or/eaiu,  FalenttM  de  Milan, 
prmcesse  ccUbri  par  son  esprit  tt  par  son  courage^  ayaiit  d  la 
nouvelU  de  la  morte  soHglanU  de  Mm  iponx,  rassembU  UmU  m 
laaison  tt  Ut  prindpaux  sngneurs  de  mm  parii,  Uur  oddressa  ees 
paroles :  *  Q««  de  vous  marckera  U  premier  pour  venger  la  mart 
da  frbrt  de  $em  Roy  1  *  Frappi  da  terreur,  ekaeum  gardedt  vm. 
mome  silence.  Indigni  devoir  que  personne  ne  ripondit  d  ee 
noUe  appelf  le  petit  Jean  (T  Orleans  (Dunois)y  alers  tgi  de  sex 
ans  et  demi^  s^avanfa  tout  d  coup  au  mUitu  de  VassembUe,  et 
s*6eria  d'une  voix  animie .-  *  Ce  sera  mof,  madamey  etje  me  mem- 
streray  digne  d*estre  son  JUs.*  Depms  ee  momant,  VaUnlme 
oubUant  la  naissanee  iUigitime  de  ce  jeune  princej  avait  canfu 
pour  lui  une  affection  vraiment  matemdU.  On  hu  aeait  en- 
tendu  dire  au  lit  de  la  morf ,  et  par  une  espeee  de  presentiment 
de  la  grandeur  future  de  ee  hiros^  *■  Qu^il  lay  avoit  esU  emhliy 
et  qu^il  n'y  avoU  nuldeses  e^fans  quijkst  si  bien  tailli  d  vtnger 
la  mart  de  son  pire.*  Cette  ardour  de  vengeance  Ventraina 
mime  d'abord  trap  loin,  et  c*est  d  pen  pris  Vumique  reproeke 
gu*on  puuse  /aire  d  la  jeunesse  de  ee  guerner.  11  se  vaiOa 
queUiuefoiMy  dans  la  premiire  moUii  desavie  d'acoir  immoU  de 
sa  main  dix  mUle  Bourguignons  aux  mAnes  de  son  pire." 

Le  Brun  de  CkarmnUesy  t.  i.  99. 

NoTB  S,  p.  13,  col.  \,— Cheered  with  the  Trohador^s  sweet 
minstrelsy. 

Lorraine,  according  to  Chaucer,  was  fiunous  for  its  singers. 
There  mightest  thou  se  these  flutours, 
Minstrallifl  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  wel  to  singin  did  ther  paine ; 
Some  soiigin  songis  of  Loraine, 
For  in  Loraine  ther  notis  be 
Full  swetir  than  in  this  contre. 

Romauntqftke  Rose, 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Lorraine  songs  in  the  corre- 
sponding linos  of  the  original. 

Ld  estoient  herpeurs,JUutewrs, 
Et  de  moult  d'instrumens  jongleurs ; 
Les  uns  disoient  chansons  faitUs, 
Lts  autres  nottes  nouveUettee, 

V.  770—3. 

NoTK  3,  p.  13,  col.  S.  —  Oainsaying  what  she  sougkL 

The  following  account  of  Joan  <{f  Art  is  extracted  from 
a  history  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  prise  de  mot  d  wutt,  sans  astcun 
ehangement  de  langage,  d'un  vieil  exemplaire  eserit  a  la  main  en 
parehemin,  ft  trouvi  en  la  maison  de  la  diets  ville  dl'Orleane. 
Tioyes.  Iffll. 

**  Oir  en  ce  tamps  avoit  uns  jeune  JSUeau  pais  deLorrakntyOagea 
de  dix-huict  ans  ou  environ,  nommee  Janne,  matifue  dl'un  paroiaee 
nowune  D*mpre,fille  iTttn  Labouirtur  nomme  Jacques  Tart ;  fin 
jamais  n'avoit  fait  autre  chose  quegarder  Us  bestes  aux  champs,  a 
la  qudle,  ainsi  qu'elle  disoit,  avoit  esU  reveU  qui  Dieu  vouloit 
qu^eUe  allast  deters  le  Roi  Charles  septiesme,  pour  luy  aider  et  le 
eonseiller  a  recamvrer  son  royaume  et  see  viUes  et  placee  que  les 
Anglais  avaient  eonquisee  en  su  pays.    La  quelle  raoeUtHen  eila 


n^osa  dirt  see  pare  et  wure,pource  qu'elle  sfavait  bien  qua  jamais 
n*eussent  cansenty  qu*eUe  yfust  allee ;  et  U  persuada  taut  qu'il  la 
mena  devere  un  gentelhewune  nomme  Messire  Robert  de  Sandri- 
eourt,  qui  pour  lore  estoit  Cappitaine  de  la  ville,  on  rkasteau  de 
Faueouleur,  qui  est  asset  proehain  de  la  t  anquel  eUe  pria  tree 
instamnent  qu'il  la  Jlsl  wtener  devers  le  Roy  de  Frmnee,  em  lewr 
disant  qu*il  estoit  tree  necessaire  qu'elle  parlast  a  luy  pour  la  Han 
de  eon  royaume,  A  que  die  luy  feroit  grand  secours  et  aide  a  re- 
eouvrer  son  diet  royaume,  et  que  Dieu  le  vouloit  anm,  et  que  U 
luy  avoit  esti  revdi  par  plusieurs  fins.  Des  quelles  parottes  U 
nefinseit  que  rtre  et  se  macfuer  et  la  repmloit  ineansee  t  tomtaa- 
fois  eUe  pereevera  tant  et  si  longuement  qu*il  luy  bailla  un  gen- 
telhamme,nommi  FiUe  Robert,  etquelquenombrede  gens,  lea  quals 
la  menerent  devere  le  Roy  que  pour  lore  estoit  a  Chinon." 

NoTK  4,  p.  13,  col.  2.  —  Of  eighteen  years. 

This  agrees  with  the  account  of  her  age  given  by  Holinafaed, 
who  calls  her  "  a  young  wench  of  an  eighteone  years  old ;  of 
fiivour  was  she  counted  likesomo,  of  person  stronglie  made  and 
manlie,  of  courage  great,  bardie,  and  stout  withall ;  an  onder- 
stander  of  counsels  though  she  were  not  at  them,  greet  sem- 
blance of  chastitie  both  of  bodie  and  behaviour,  the  name  of 
Jesus  in  hir  mouth  about  all  her  businesses,  humble,  obodieot, 
and  &stiog  divers  days  in  the  weeke."  —  Holinshed,  GOO. 

De  Serres  speaks  thus  of  her :  "  A  young  maiden  named 
Joan  of  Arc,  bom  in  a  village  upon  the  Marches  of  Barre 
called  Domremy,  neere  to  Vaucouleurs,  of  the  age  of  eighteeiM 
or  twenty  years,  issued  from  base  parents,  her  father  was 
named  James  of  Arc,  and  her  mother  Isabel,  poore  country 
folkes,  who  had  brought  lier  up  to  keep  their  cattell.  She 
said  with  great  boldnesse  that  she  had  a  revelation  how  to 
succour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to  chase  the  English 
from  Orleance,  and  afler  that  to  cause  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  and  to  put  him  fully  and  wholly  in  possession  of 
his  roalme. 

"  Afler  she  had  delivered  this  to  her  fothor,  mother,  and 
their  neighbors,  she  presumed  to  go  to  the  lord  of  Baodii- 
court,  provost  of  Vaucouleurs ;  she  boldly  delivered  unto  him, 
afler  an  extraordinary  manner,  all  these  great  mysteries,  %a 
much  wished  for  of  all  men  as  not  hoped  for :  especially  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  poore  country  maide,  whom  they 
might  with  more  reason  beleeve  to  be  possessed  of  some  mel- 
ancholy humour,  than  divinely  inspired ;  being  the  instnunent 
of  so  many  excellent  remedies,  in  so  desperat  a  season,  after 
the  vaine  striving  of  so  great  and  famous  personages.  At  the 
first  he  mocked  and  reproved  her,  but  having  heard  her  with 
more  patience,  and  judging  by  her  temperate  discourse  and 
modest  countenance  that  she  spoke  not  idely,  in  the  end  be 
resolves  to  present  her  to  the  king  for  his  discharge.  So  ahe 
arrives  at  Chinoo  the  sixt  day  of  May,  attired  like  a  man. 

"  She  had  a  modest  counti^nance,  sweet,  civill,and  resolute ; 
her  discourse  was  temperate,  reasonable  and  retired,  her  ac- 
tions cold,  shewing  great  chastity.  Having  spoken  to  the 
king,  or  noblemen  with  whom  she  was  to  negociate,  she 
presently  retired  to  her  lodging  with  an  old  woman  that  guided 
her,  without  vanity,  affectation,  babling  or  courtly  lightnesse. 
These  are  the  manners  which  the  Original  attributes  to  her.'* 

Edward  Grimeston,  the  translator,  calls  her  in  the  margin, 
"  Joane  the  Virgin,  or  rather  Witch." 

Note  5,  p.  13,  col.  3.  —  Lett  he  in  wrath  eennfimni  ma. 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  *<  Before 
I*  ftuned  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  tboa 
camest  finlh  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained 
thee  a  prophet  onto  the  nations." 

Then  said  I,  Ah,  Loan  God,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
am  a  child. 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I  am  a  child,  for  thou 
shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand thee,  thou  shalt  speak. 

Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  command  thee  :  be  not  dismayed  at  their  fiwes, 
lest  I  confound  thee  before  them.  — Jeremah,  chap.  i. 

NoTK  6,  p.  14,  col.  ^.—TaugH  wisdom  to  mankind  i 
But  as  for  the  mi^ty  man,  he  had  the  earth,  and  the  honor- 
able man  dwelt  in  it. 
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Dftji  tiMold  speak,  and  mohttnde  of  yean  ihoald  teach 
u— Jbft.  


Note  7, p.  14,  eoLSl.''Riuko*mrtkeUmd,mdduotaU,9aim. 
*<  While  the  Bogluh  and  French  contend  for  dominion, 
lorereignty  and  life  Itself,  men*i  goods  in  Prance  were  Tio- 
lently  taken  by  the  license  of  war,  chorches  spoiled,  men  every 
where  mnrthered  or  woonded,  others  pot  to  death  or  tortored, 
matrons  ravbhed,  maids  forcibly  drawn  flrom  oat  their  parents' 
arms  to  be  deflowered }  towns  daily  taken,  daily  spoyled, 
daily  defoced,  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  carried  triiether  the 
conquerors  think  good }  houses  and  villages  round  about  set  on 
fire,  no  kind  of  cruelty  is  left  unpractised  upon  the  miserable 
French,  omitting  many  hundred  kind  of  other  calamities  which 
all  at  once  oppressed  them.  Add  here  unto  that  the  com> 
moo  wealth,  being  destitute  of  the  help  of  laws  (which  for  the 
most  part  are  mute  in  times  of  war  aiod  mutiny),  floateth  up 
and  down  without  any  anchorage  at  right  or  justice.  Neither 
was  England  heiaolf  void  of  these  mischiefii,  who  erery  day 
heard  the  news  of  her  valiant  children's  ftmerals,  slain  in  per- 
petual skirmishes  and  bickerings,  her  general  wealth  con- 
tinually ebbed  and  wained,  so  that  the  evils  seemed  almost 
equal,  and  the  whole  western  workl  echoed  the  groans  and 
sighs  of  either  nation's  quarrels,  being  the  common  argument 
of  speech  and  compassion  through  Christendom.".—  Spted. 

NoTB  8,  p.  15,  eoL  1 tJure^  im  tks  kamUt  JbXj 

When  Montugne  saw  it  in  1580,  the  front  of  the  house  was 
<)Overed  with  paintings  representing  the  history  of  the  Maid. 
He  says,  Ses  det€tnian§  yW«a  mrnohHg  fm-  fMmt  4»  Roi^  tt 
n0uam»nttrarmlle$tniu»qiuUIUnlimrdoimajpu90iUd^atwr 
d  an'  ttpie  droitt  etmroMMie  et  foigmi*  i'cr^  et  deuxJUura  it  Ht 
^wr  mu  eoti  de  ladiU  etpie ;  d»  quof  m  recevmtr  d»  Fimamimr 
donma  um  emuson  ptmt  d  M.  it  Quttia.  L»  ievmd  it  la 
maittmutie  o4  ette  naquU  ett  touU  pehUe  d*  set  gttUt ;  mat* 
Vmtgt  tm  a  fori  anrwmpu  la  ptbUmre,  11  y  a  autti  Mn  abrt  U 
Itmg  i^wu  vignt  qu,*tm  nommti  PaHre  it  la  PneeBt^  pd  n'a  nmUt 
mttre  ekttt  d  remtrqutr,  —  Fbftget  de  Montaignt,  L  p.  17. 

Ct  n*etait  pi'mnt  maiatnmetu ;  et  etptmdaid  eOt  a  aubaUU 
jasfu'  drnttjonrtygrtetaa  liltnatumaldawiMireetdethaMtant 
de  Dtmremgf  qm  pemdaiU  let  dermiiret  anniea  dn  gouvtmement 
imfii'Mf  vorfOMt  y»*<m  rrfiuait  de  lemr  aUemer  laeommtndetttmre 
ptm"  ttm  entretieMf^  avpplihremt  par  uMe  tcmtcriftitn  veUmUure ; 
taut  It  rmptd.  et  la  viiiiration  qut  let  vertut  intpireiUy  pmtoemt 
fuelqu^oit  prolonger  la  dmrit  det  monrnmeiu  let  plut  nutlet  et 
lea plMtfrmgUtt.  —Le  Brum  de  (AarmeUet^  t.  i.  SM4. 

It  appears,  however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  inhabitants  for  this  illustrious  heroine  and 
martyr,  they  allowed  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  bom  to  be 
viUanously  desecrated,  very  soon  after  their  national  feeling 
had  been  thus  praised.  The  author,  whose  book  was  published 
only  in  the  second  year  (1817)  after  the  overtiirow  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  adds  the  following  note  to  this  passage : 
Dfpmt  Pipoque  «U  ee  pottage  a  iti  ierit,  il  paratt  que  lea  ckttea 
atndj^rt  duMgiet.  On  lit  ee  qui  tuU  dans  le  ^fbrrateur  de  la 
Meuee  t  "  Let  dtamJhrtt  oU  logirent  eette  kirttne  et  tet  parent 
aont  eonvertitt  sn  itabltt ;  de  vile  aninuaix  oeeupeut  Pemplaet- 
ttetU  d»  lit  deJeamnt  d'jfre,  ten  arwurire  vermtubtt  rei^fenat  det 
uttmuUtt  dPiemrit.**  

NoTK  9,  p.  15,  ooL  1.— ^  ^  lirmft  mtfatker'tMek  afidd- 

"  PeopU  found  out  a  nest  of  miracles  in  her  education,  says 

old  Fuller,  that  eo  Uon-liko  a  spirit  should  be  bred  among 

sheep  like  David."  

NoTs  10,  p.  15,  ool.  1.  —  With  gtrat-SUmtrt  gtowiug,  attket\ 


T%mr  gtldtu  gitnf. 

It  is  said  that  when  lannaus  was  in  England,  he  was  more 
struak  with  the  q>leodid  appearance  of  the  ftme  in  blossooi, 
than  with  any  other  of  our  native  plants.  ^Mrt.  Braft  Letttn^ 
1.318.  

NoTall,p.l5,eoI.9.— DMt*/  ttUkt  happy  Hum  art  ttrrikUf 
ButktmtktwrMtktdloveU  tkimkiffikte^ 
O  thttL  fms  eamfarttr^  tkejriend  iff  all 
Who  hone  noJHtnd  betide  ! 


O  Death,  how  bitter  is  the  reroemhranoe  of  thee  to  a  man 
that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto  the  man  that  hath 
nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  liath  prosperity  in  all  things ; 
yea  unto  him  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat ! 

O  Death,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  and 
unto  him  whose  strength  feileth,  tliat  is  now  in  the  last  ago, 
and  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  tliat  despaireth,  and 
hath  lost  patience  l—£bc2«0iM<ie«s,  xli.  1,  fi. 


NoTB  13,  p.  16,  ool.a.—  Tkmk  weU  ^tJut,  young  man! 

Dreadflil  indeed  must  have  been  the  miseries  of  the  French 
from  vul^  plunderers,  when  the  manners  of  the  highest 
classes  were  marked  by  hideous  grossness  and  vices  that  may 
not  be  uttered. 

**  Of  acts  so  ill  examples  are  not  good." 

Sir  WilUam  Mtxamder, 
Tet  it  may  be  right  to  justify  the  saying  in  the  text  by  an 
extract  firom  the  notes  to  Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain. 
**  Agrieola  quUibet^  tpontam  juveaem  aequitituty  ae  in.  vidnia 
aHetgut  iri  jubilit  at  prmpttentit  kabitaxtf  erudalittime  rexa- 
tabur,  Mltn^enonKunpnam  in  ejua  dtmtm  irruent  itle  optimat, 
uuignA  eomUantteaiervAypretium  tngeut  redewtplienit  exigeret* 
aeti  nan  prtttnuttoheretctlouutfittummiterum  in  magna  area 
proirudsnt,  vanuaUe  ae  ttnerm  uxori  turn  {auper  qMom  aream 
proatratm)  vim  vir  nobiiit  adfemti  voce  exdamant  korrtnday 
*AuiiSatt  Rattkt!  jangamj  super  hone  aream  eenttupratur 
dUeeta  tuatponta! '  atque  peracto  hoe eeelere  w/ando  reUnque- 
retur  {korreteo  rffh-ent)  at{ffbeaUone  txpirant  maHtua,  niai 
magna  pratia  apemaa  ntuper  vitiata  Uberatitntm  ^ut  redimt- 
reL'*^J.deParit, 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  detestable  hiktory  of  a  great  com- 
mander under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon, 
who  (after  having  committed  the  most  execrable  crimes  during 
a  series  of  years  with  impunity)  was  drowned  in  1441,  by  the 
constable  Bichemont,  (a  treacherous  assassin  himself,  but  a 
mirror  of  justice  when  compared  to  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries,) on  its  being  proved  against  him  **  Q^od  tuper  iptum 
maritum  m pro^ratum^  uxtritfruatrartpugnantit  vim  adtuUrat. 
Entuite  il  avcitfnt  iaUre  et  decouper  le  won,  tant  que  ^etoit 
pitit  a  voir."—Mim,  dt  RiAmont. 

NoTB  13,  p.  16,  col.  9.  —  71ml;  that  tkert  art  tuek  korrtra. 

I  translate  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Black  Prince  from 
Froissart:  — 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  a  month,  and  not  longer, 
before  the  city  of  Lymoges,  and  he  did  not  assault  it,  but 
always  continued  mining.  When  the  miners  of  the  prince 
had  finished  their  work,  they  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  we  will  throw 
down  a  great  part  of  the  wall  into  the  moat  whenever  it  shall 
please  you,  so  that  you  may  enter  into  the  city  at  your  ease, 
without  danger."  These  words  greatiy  pleased  the  prince, 
who  said  to  them,  **  I  chuse  that  your  work  should  be  mani- 
fested to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  day-break."  Then  the  miners 
set  fire  to  their  mines  the  next  morning  as  the  prince  had 
c<Hnmanded,  and  overthrew  a  great  pane  of  the  wtUl,  which 
filled  the  moat  where  it  had  fkllen.  The  English  saw  all  this 
very  willingly,  and  they  were  there  all  armed  and  ready  to 
enter  into  the  town ;  those  who  were  on  foot  could  enter  at 
their  ease,  and  they  entered  and  ran  to  the  gate  and  beat  it  to 
the  earth  and  all  the  barriers  also ;  for  there  was  no  defence, 
and  all  this  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  people  of  the  town 
were  not  upon  their  guard.  And  then  yon  might  have  seen 
the  prince,  the  duke  of  tancaster,  the  count  of  Canterbury, 
the  count  of  Pembroke,  Messire  Guischart  Dangle,  and  all  the 
other  chiefe  and  their  people  who  entered  in ;  and  rulRaiM  on 
foot  who  were  prepared  to  do  mischief,  and  to  run  through  the 
town,  and  to  kill  men  and  women  and  children,  and  so  they 
had  been  commanded  to  do.  There  was  a  fell  pitifiil  sight, 
for  men  and  women  and  children  oast  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  the  prince  and  cried  **  mercy ! "  but  he  was  so  enflamed 
with  so  great  rage,  that  he  heard  them  not ;  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  he  hear,  but  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword 
wherever  they  were  found,  and  these  people  had  not  been 
gvihy.  I  know  not  bow  they  could  have  no  pity  upon  poor 
people,  who  had  never  been  powerftil  enough  to  do  any  trea- 
son. There  was  no  heart  so  hard  in  the  city  of  Lymoges 
which  had  any  remembrance  of  God,  that  did  not  lament  the 
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greatmiichiefthat  was  there;  for  more  than  three  thoaaand 
men  and  women  and  children  were  put  to  death  that  day  j 
God  haa  their  aoult,  for  indeed  they  were  martyred.  In  en- 
tering the  town  a  party  of  the  English  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  and  found  him  there,  and  took  him  and  led  him 
before  the  prince,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  murderous  look, 
(fdonmeusemetUf)  and  the  best  word  that  he  could  say  to  him 
was  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off,  and  then  he  made  him  be 
taken  from  his  presence.  —  I.  235. 

The  crime  which  the  people  of  Lynu^es  had  committed 
was  that  of  surrendering  when  they  had  been  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Berry,  and  in  consequence  Uumimg  French.  And 
this  crime  was  thus  punished  at  a  period  when  no  versatility 
of  C4>nduct  was  thought  dishonorable.  The  phrases  Umnur 
Angloia —  tmtrner  Fran  fait  —  reUmnur  AngloUj  occur  repeat, 
edly  in  Froissart.  I  should  add  that  of  all  the  heroes  of  this 
period  the  Black  Prince  was  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
humane. 

After  the  English  had  taken  the  town  of  Montereau,  the 
seigneur  de  Ouitery,  who  commanded  there,  retired  to  the 
castle  j  and  Henry  V.  threatened,  unless  he  surrendered,  to 
hang  eleven  gentlemen,  taken  in  the  town.  These  poor  men 
entreated  the  governor  to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lives,  letting  him  at  the  same  time  know  how  impossible  it 
was  that  his  defence  could  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  and  knew  that  they  must 
die,  some  of  them  requested  that  they  might  first  see  their 
wives  and  their  friends.  This  was  allowed :  2a  y  e«(  dtpUenz 
regrets  om  prendre  eongiy  says  Pierre  do  Fanin,  and  on  the  foi- 
lonring  morning  they  were  executed  as  Henry  had  threatened. 
The  governor  held  out  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  yielded  by 
a  cs^itulation  which  secured  himself.  —  (CoU,  dee  Mimeiree, 
t.  V.  p.  456.) 

In  the  whole  history  of  these  dreadful  times  I  remember 
but  one  man  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  age  had  not  contami- 
nated, and  that  was  the  Portuguese  hero  Nnno  Alvares  Pereira, 
a  man  who  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  perfect  example  of^ 
patriotism,  heroism,  and  every  noble  and  lovely  quality,  abovo 
all  others  of  any  ago  or  country. 

Atrocious,  however,  as  these  instances  are,  they  seem  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  atrocities  which  the  French 
exercised  upon  each  other.  When  Soissons  was  captured  by 
Charles  VI.  (1414)  in  person,  "  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
committed  by  the  king's  army  (says  Monstrellet),  it  cannot  be 
estimated ;  for  afler  they  had  plundered  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  dwellings,  they  despoiled  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
They  even  took  and  robbed  the  most  part  of  the  sacred  shrines 
of  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  they  stripped  of  all  the  pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  together  with  many  other  jewels 
and  holy  things  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  churches.  There 
is  not  a  christian  but  would  have  shuddered  .at  the  atrocious 
excesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  in  Soissons:  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands ;  young  damsels  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives ;  holy  nuns,  gentle- 
women of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  town ; 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills  by 
divers  nobles  and  others,  who  after  having  satiated  their  own 
brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over  without  mercy  to  their 
servants :  and  there  is  no  remembrance  of  such  disorder  and 
havoc  being  done  by  christians,  considering  the  many  persons 
of  high  rank  that  were  present,  and  who  made  no  efforts  to 
check  them.  There  were  also  many  gentlemen  in  the  king's 
army  who  had  relations  in  the  town,  as  well  secuhir  as  church- 
men ;  but  the  disorder  was  not  the  less  on  that  account."  — 
Vol.  Iv.  p.  31. 

What  a  national  contrast  is  there  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  French  have  conducted  their  civil  wars  ! 
Even  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  all  parties  were  alike 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  cruelties  were  committed  on  both 
sides  which  it  might  have  been  thought  nothing  but  the  strong 
feelings  of  a  perverted  religious  principle  could  have  given 
birth  to.  

NoTX  14,  p.  16,  col.  3.  —  Yet  kange  and  puOs  for  food. 
Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  siege  of  Roan,  "  If  I  should 
rehearse  how  deerelie  dogs,  rats,  mice,  and  cats  were  void 
within  the  towne,  and  how  greedilie  they  were  by  the  poore 
people  eaten  and  devoured,  and  how  the  people  dailie  died 
for  fiiult  of  food,  and  yeimf  ittfamU  laie  euekuig  m  (ike  etreete 


on  their  nathere*  breaete^  being  dead  etarved  fmr  hanger^  the 
reader  might  lament  their  extreme  miseriel."— j».  566. 

Not*  15,  p.  17,  col.  1.  —  7Tk«  eceptre  of  the  wicked  1 
**  Do  not  the  tears  run  down  the  widow's  cheek  ?  and  is  not 
her  cry  against  him  that  causeth  them  to  fall  ? 

"  The  Lord  will  not  be  slack  till  he  have  smitten  in  sunder 
the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  till  he  have  taken  away  the  multi- 
tude of  the  proud,  and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  onrighteoos.'* 


NoTB  16,  p.  17,  col.  1.  —  77k«  FeuntaiM  tfthe  Fames. 
In  the  Journal  of  Paris  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and 
Vn.  it  is  asserted  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory  of  the  doctors,  whether  she  had  ever  assisted  at 
the  assemblies  held  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  near  Dom- 
prein,  round  which  the  evil  spirits  dance,  confessed  that  she  had 
often  repaired  to  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  country  of  Lor- 
raine, which  she  named  the  good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of 
our  UiTd.^FromthenoteetolheEngUeh  versionqfLe  Ormnd'e 
FaUianx.  

NoTB  17,  p.  17,  col.  9.  —  Tke^  love  to  lie  and  reck  upon  iuUmve*. 
Being  asked  whether  she  had  ever  seen  any  &iries,  sb« 
answered  no ;  but  that  one  of  her  god-mothers  pretended  to 
have  seen  some  at  the  Fairy-tree,  near  the  village  of  Dompre. 
—  Rapin,  

NoTB  18,  p.  17,  col.  ^'- Memory ,  thought,  were  gone. 

**  In  this  represenUtion  which  I  made  to  place  myself  D«%r 
to  Christ  (says  St.  Teresa),  there  would  come  suddenly  upon 
me,  without  either  expectation  or  any  preparation  on  my  put, 
such  an  evident  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  that  I  could 
by  no  means  doubt,  but  that  either  he  was  within  me,  or  else 
I  all  engulfed  in  him.  This  was  not  in  the  manner  of  % 
vision,  but  I  think  they  call  it  Mistical  Theology ;  and  it 
suspends  the  soul  in  such  sort,  that  she  seems  to  be  wholly 
out  of  herself.  The  Will  is  in  act  of  loving,  the  Memory 
seems  to  be  in  a  manner  lost,  the  understanding,  in  my  opinioo, 
discourses  not ;  and  although  it  be  not  lost,  yet  it  works  not  nm 
I  was  saying,  but  remains  as  it  were  amazed  to  consider  bow 
much  it  understands."  —  Life  </"  St.  Tereea,  written  by  hereof. 

Teresa  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  enthusiacm. 
I  had,  however,  described  the  sensations  of  the  Maid  of  Orlesas 
before  I  had  met  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 

NoTK  19,  p.  17,  col.  3. — jAid  tAcy  ehaU  perish  who 

*<  Raise  up  indignation,  and  pour  out  wrath,  and  let 
perish  who  oppress  the  people  !  "  —  Ecdeeiaetieus,  xxxri, 

NoTK  90,  p.  18,  col.  1.  —  The  k 
eong 

Sung  ehritl  and  eeaedeee. 

The  epithets  ehriU  and  kearee  will  not  appear  incongroo'aa 

to  one  who  has  attended  to  the  grasshopper's  chirp.     naiBniB 

has  characterised  the  sound  by  a  word  certainly  accurmte     ia 

his  tale  of  a  grasshopper  who  perched  upon  St.  Francis "^a 

finger,  and  sung  the  praise  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  hia  o-v 

body  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  St.  Francis  and  all  tbo  { 

hoppers  listening  with  equal  edification. 

Cicada 

Canebat  {ut  eu  ^gh-am)  deadiU. 

Pia  HUaria  Angelimi  Gmxm 

Perh^M  he  remembered  two  lines  in  the  Zanitonella  oT 
Bfacaronic  poet, 

Sentie  an  quanUe  ddgmU  Ggolaj 
Qummihirumpuntcidgando  teelam. 

The  marginal  note  says,  ddgare,  vox  dcmdm  vd  ctj 

St.  Francis  labored  much  in  the  conversion  of 
In  the  fine  series  of  pictures  representing  his  life,  lately 
for  the  new  Franciscan  tfonvent  at  Madrid,  I  recollect 
him  preach  to  a  congregation  of  birds.    Gax»us  haa  a 
upon  his  instructing  a  ewe.    His  advice  to  her  is 
curious : 
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Cava  imwtndoa  pMndot  tkankuB 

VA  0n  Utctrt$^  vd  bifkreaU  pWa, 

MaUAriatmfUu  nutar,  frtUrag. 
There  it  enoCher  npon  hit  cooTertinf  two  lambs,  whoM  preyen 
were  more  aecopUble  to  God,  Marot!  up  he,  thui  your 
peelms.    If  the  non,  who  took  eare  of  them  hi  his  abaence, 
waa  incUned  to  lie  a-bed  — 

Frat$r  Jtgjtut  kau  M  M  n0 

DtvUus  exeitabat, 

O  agnejam  non  agne  ted  doeUr  hone! 

NoTB  91,  p.  18,  col.  L  —  TVflMMtfry  4^  kit  pruon*dy»ar§. 

The  Maid  declared  upon  her  trial,  that  God  loved  the  doke 
of  Orleana,  and  that  she  had  receired  more  reTelationt  coo- 
ceminf  him,  than  any  penon  living,  except  the  kinf . — JloplN. 

Orleani,  dorinf  his  kmf  captiTitj,  **  had  leant  to  court  the 
fair  ladiea  of  England  in  their  natire  itraim."  Amonf  the 
Harleian  MBS.  it  a  collection  of**  love  poemt,  roondelt  and 
•onfi,**  compooed  by  the  French  prince  daring  hit  confine- 
ment.   

NoTs  29,  p.  18,  eol.  9.  ~  Tie  fiittntn  tf  thai  tham^fid  dan 
•uttmtmH 
neir  ctmquertrs  ! 

According  to  Holinahed,  the  Kiglbh  army  contiited  of  only 
15,000  men,  haratted  with  a  tedioot  march  of  a  month,  in 
▼ery  bad  weatltef ,  through  an  enemy't  country,  and  for  the 
moat  part  tick  of  a  flux.  He  itatet  the  number  of  French  at 
60,000,  of  whom  10,000  were  tlain,  and  1500  of  the  higher 
order  taken  priionert.  Some  hittoriant  make  the  diipropor. 
tion  in  numbera  ttill  greater.  Goodwin  aayt,  that  among  the 
slain  there  were  one  archbishop,  three  duket,  tix  earlt,  ninety 
barons,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  and  aeven  thoutand  esquires 
or  gentlemen.  

NoTB  93,  p.  18,  coL  9.  —  thm  kit  ktrted  ktwmtn  htm  the 
ativwt  jttto* 

This  was  the  usual  method  of  marthalling  the  bowmen.  At 
CreMy  **  the  archers  stood  in  manner  of  an  herse,  about  two 
hundred  in  fVont  and  but  forty  in  depth,  which  b  undoubtedly 
the  best  way  of  embattling  archers,  especially  when  the  enemy 
it  veiy  numerous,  as  at  this  time :  for  by  the  breadth  of  the 
front  the  extension  of  the  enemies  ftont  is  matched ;  and  by 
reason  of  the  thinness  in  flank,  the  arrows  do  more  certain 
execution,  being  uMre  likely  to  reach  home." — Barmet. 

The  victory  at  Poictiers  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  herse  of 
archers.  After  mentioning  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the 
English  leaden  in  that  battle,  Barnes  says,  **  But  all  this 
courage  had  been  thrown  away  to  no  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
■ecooded  by  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  English  archers, 
who  behaved  themselves  that  day  with  wonderful  constancy, 
alacrity,  and  resolution.  So  that  by  their  means,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  French  battails  received  their  first  foil,  being  by  the 
barbed  arrows  so  galled  and  terrified,  that  they  wore  easily 
opened  to  the  men  of  arms.** 

**  Without  all  questieo,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a-days 
are  neither  so  terrible  in  battle,  nor  do  such  execution,  nor 
work  such  coofbsion  as  arrows  can  do :  for  bullets  being  not 
seen  only  hurt  when  they  hit,  but  arrows  enrage  the  bone, 
and  break  the  array,  and  terrify  all  that  behold  them  in  the 
bodies  of  their  neighbon.  Not  to  say  that  every  archer  can 
thoot  thrice  to  a  gunner't  once,  and  that  whole  tquadront  of 
bowt  may  let  fly  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or  two  files  of 
rausqoeteen  can  discharge  at  once.  Also,  that  whereas 
fOtts  aie  uteleat  when  your  pikei  join,  because  they  only  do 
executioD  point  blank,  the  arrowt  which  will  kill  at  random, 
may  do  good  tervioe  even  behind  your  men  of  arms.  And  it 
is  notorious,  that  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish 
bows  did  more  mischief  than  the  Christian  artillery.  Besides 
it  b  not  the  least  observable,  that  whereas  the  weakest  may 
use  guns  as  well  as  the  strongest,  in  those  days  your  lusty  and 
taO  yeomen  were  chosen  for  the  how;  whose  hose  being  Iks- 
tened  with  one  point,  and  their  jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot 
in,  they  had  their  limbs  at  Aill  liberty,  so  that  they  might 
easily  draw  bows  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  arrows  of  a 
yard  lo^  beside  the  head.*' —Je«*iM  Senis*. 


NoTs  94,  p.  18,  ooL  9.  —  7>  term  ontke  dtfmudett  frttontrt 
T%e  erud  tword  qf  eongnttt 

During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  made  several  prisonen,  news  was 
brought  to  king  Henry  that  the  French  were  attacking  his 
rear,  and  had  already  captured  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
and  sumpter-hones.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  Robinet  de 
Boumonville,  RiflSart  de  Clamasse,  Ysambart  d*Azincourt, 
and  some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred  peasants, 
had  foUan  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  baggage, 
and  a  number  of  hones,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the 
battle.  This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that 
though  the  French  army  had  been  routed,  they  were  collecting 
on  difibrent  parts  of  the  plain  in  large  bodies,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  resume  the  battle:  he  therefore  caused 
instant  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that 
every  one  thould  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent  them 
firom  aiding  the  enemy,  thould  the  combat  be  renewed.  This 
caused  an  instantaneous  and  general  massacre  of  the  French 
prisonen,  occasioned  by  the  disgrace  Ail  conduct  of  Robinet  de 
Boumonville,  Ttambart  d'Azincourt,  and  the  othen,  who 
were  afterwards  punished  for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long 
time  by  duke  John  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  they  had 
made  a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of  a  most  precious 
sword  ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged  to  the 
king  of  England.  They  had  taken  this  sword,  with  other 
rich  jewels,  fVom  king  Henry's  baggage,  and  had  made  this 
present,  that  in  case  they  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an 
account  for  what  they  had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their 
friend.  —  Menttrdtt,  voL  iv.  p.  180. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  on  this  Saturday  begun  his 
march  towards  Calais,  many  of  the  French  returned  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  the  bodies  bad  been  turned  over  more 
than  once,  some  to  seek  for  their  lords,  and  carry  them  to  their 
own  countries  for  burial,  othen  to  pillage  what  the  English 
had  lefl.  King  Henry*s  army  had  only  taken  gold,  silver, 
rich  dretses,  helmets,  and  what  was  of  vahie,  for  which  reason 
the  greater  part  of  the  armor  was  untouched,  and  on  the  dead 
bodies ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  thus,  for  it  was  very  soon 
stripped  off,  and  even  the  shirts  and  all  other  parts  of  their 
dress  were  carried  away  by  the  peasants  of  the  adjoining 
villages. 

The  bodies  were  left  exposed  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
into  the  workl.  On  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  corpses  of  many  princes  were  well 
washed  and  raised,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and 
Alen^on,  the  counts  de  Nevora,  de  Blanmont,  de  Vaudomont) 
de  Faulquemberge,  the  lord  de  Dampierre,  admiral  sir  Charles 
d'Albreth,  constable,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Frian 
Minon  at  Hesdtn.  Othen  were  carried  by  their  servants, 
some  to  their  own  countries,  and  othen  to  dURerent  churches. 
All  who  were  recognized  were  taken  away,  and  buried  in  the 
churches  of  their  manors. 

When  Philippe  count  de  Charolois  heard  of  the  unfcM-- 
tunate  and  mel«icholy  disaster  of  the  French,  he  was  in  great 
grief;  more  especially  for  the  death  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Brabant  and  count  de  Nevert.  Moved  by  coippas- 
sion,  hn  caused  all  that  had  remained  exposed  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  be  interred,  and  commissioned  the  abbot  de  Rons- 
sianviUe  and  the  bailiff  (rf*  Aire  to  have  it  done.  They  meas. 
ured  out  a  square  of  twenty-five  yards,  wherein  were  dug 
three  trenches  twelve  feet  wide,  in  which  were  buried,  by  an 
account  kept,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
known  how  many  had  been  carried  away  by  their  friends,  nor 
what  number  of  the  wounded  had  died  in  hospitals,  tovms, 
villages,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  woods ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  must  have  been  very  great. 

This  square  was  consecrated  as  a  burying-gronnd  by  the 
bishop  of  Guines,  at  the  command  and  as  procurator  of  Louis 
de  Luxembourg,  bishop  of  Therounne.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  hedge  of  thorns,  to  prevent  wolves  or  dogs  firom 
entering  it,  and  tearing  up  and  devouring  the  bodies. 

In  consequence  of  thb  sad  event,  some  learned  cleric  of  the 
realm  made  the  following  verses : 

A  chief  by  dolorous  mischance  oppress'd, 
A  prince  who  rules  by  arbitrary  will, 

A  royal  house  by  discord  sore  dittress'd, 
A  council  prejudiced  and  partial  still. 
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Subjects  by  prodigality  brought  low, 

Will  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Nobles  made  noble  in  dame  Nature's  spite 
A  timorous  clergy  fear,  and  truth  conceal ; 

While  humble  commoners  forego  their  right. 
And  the  harah  yoke  of  proud  oppression  feel: 

Thus,  while  the  people  mourn,  the  public  woe 

Will  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Ah  feeble  woe !  whose  impotent  commands 
The  very  vassals  boldly  dare  despise : 

Ah  helpless  monarch !  whose  enervate  hands 
And  wavering  counsels  dare  no  high  emprize. 

Thy  hapless  reign  will  cause  our  tears  to  flow, 

And  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Jokne$**  Mon$teUt,  voL  iv.  p.  196. 

According  to  Pierre  de  Fenin,  the  English  did  not  bury 
their  own  dead ;  but  their  loss  was  so  small  that  this  is  very 
unlikely.  He  says,  ,aprig  eetle  douhureuM  jcmmie^  et  qiu 
Umtes  Us  dau  parties  se  furent  reUHes,  Lou^s  de  Lmsmbourgj 
qui  estoit  Evesque  de  TeroUanSf  fit  f aire  en  laplace  o^labataUU 
avail  esU  donnie  pluaiuers  chanders,  o^ilfit  assembler  tous  les 
msrts  d^un  eosU  A  i*amire  ;  et  Id  les  fit  enterrer^  puis  U  binit  la 
plaee,  et  la  fit  enclore  de  fortes  hatfes  tout  autaur,  pour  la 
garoMtir  du  bestioL 

After  the  battle  of  Aginconrt  Henry  lodged  at  Maisoncelle ; 
U  lemdemain  au.  mottn  H  en  deslogea,  etaUapasser  tout  aumiUeu 
des  morts  qui  avoieiU  esU  tuet  en  ce  combat ;  ldUs*arresta  gramd 
espace  de  tsmps^  et  Uriremt  ses  gens  eueor  des  prisowmers  hers 
du  nonibre  des  martSy  quails  emmeudrent  avec  euz.  —  ColL  des 
Mimoiru,  t.  v.  p.  384.  

Not*  25,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  From  the  disastrous  plain  qfJlgtueemrL 
Perhaps  one  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Agincourt  is  not 
generally  known  Immediately  on  his  return  Henry  sent  his 
legates  to  the  council  of  Constance :  "  at  this  councell,  by  the 
assent  of  all  nationn  there  present,  it  was  authorised  and 
ordained,  that  England  should  obtaine  the  name  of  a  nation, 
and  should  be  said  one  of  the  five  nations  that  owe  their  de- 
votion to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  thing  until!  that  time 
men  of  other  nations,  for  onvy,  had  delayed  and  letted^"  — 
Stowe,  EtmJtam,  

NoTB  26,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Henry y  as  wise  as  braoSy  had  back  to 
England, 

Henry  judged,  that  by  fomenting  the  troubles  of  France,  he 
should  procure  more  certain  and  lasting  advantages  than  by 
means  of  his  arms.  The  truth  is,  by  pushing  the  French 
vigorously,  he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  them  all  against  him ; 
in  which  case,  his  advantages,  probably,  would  have  been  in- 
considerable ;  but  by  granting  them  some  respite,  he  gave 
them  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another :  therefore,  contrary 
to  every  one's  expectation,  he  laid  aside  his  military  aflTaira 
for  near  eighteen  months,  and  betook  himself  entirely  to  ne- 
gotiation, which  afforded  him  the  prospect  of  loss  doubtful 
advantages.  —  Rapin. 

NoTB  27,  p.  19,  col.  1.  — Far  many  were  the  worrit  sons  of 
Roan. 
"  Yet  although  the  armie  was  strong  without,  there  lacked 
not  within  both  bardie  capteins  and  manful!  soldiers,  and  as 
for  people,  they  had  more  than  inough :  for  as  it  is  written  by 
some  that  had  good  cause  to  know  the  truth,  and  no  occasion 
to  erre  from  the  same,  there  were  in  the  citie  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  210,000  persons.  Dailie  were  issues  made  out  of 
the  citie  at  diverse  gates,  sometime  to  the  losse  of  the  one 
partio  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  chances  of  warre  in  such 
adventures  happen."  —  Holinskedy  566. 

NoT«  28,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Had  mads  tkm  vow  btfore  Mrngkiy 
Ood. 
«» The  Frenchmen  indeed  preferring  fame  before  worldlie 
licbes  and  despising  pleasure  (the  enemy  to  warlike  prowesse), 
Bware  ech  to  other  never  to  render  or  deliver  the  citie,  while 
they  might  either  hold  sword  in  hand  or  speare  in  rest." 
•~  Holinshed,  566. 


NoTK  29,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Had  made  a  league  with  Famine, 

"  The  king  of  England  advertised  of  their  haotie  courages, 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  fiunine  which  would  not  be 
tamed  by  weapon.  Wherefore  he  stopped  all  the  passages, 
both  by  water  and  land,  that  no  vittels  could  be  conveied  to 
the  citie.  He  cast  trenches  round  about  the  walls,  and  mt 
them  foil  of  stakes,  and  defended  them  with  archers,  so  that 
there  was  left  neither  waie  for  them  within  to  issue  out,  doc 
for  anie  that  were  abroad  to  enter  in  without  his  license.  — 
The  king's  coosine  germane  and  alio  (the  king  of  Portugale) 
sent  a  great  navie  of  well-appointed  ships  unto  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Seine,  to  stop  that  no  French  vessel  should  enter 
the  river  and  passe  up  the  aame,  to  the  aid  of  them  within 
Rouen. 

'^  Thus  was  the  fiiire  citie  of  Rouen  compassed  about  with 
enemies,  both  by  water  and  land,  having  neither  comfort  oor 
aid  of  king,  dolphin,  or  duke."  —  Holinshedy  566. 

King  Henry  of  England  marched  a  most  powerftil  army, 
accompanied  by  a  large  train  of  artillery  and  warlike  stores,  in 
the  month  of  June,  before  the  noble  and  potent  town  of  Rooeo, 
to  prevent  the  inhabitanls  and  garrison  from  being  supplied 
with  new  corn.    The  van  of  hb  army  arrived  there  at  mid- 
night, that  the  garrison  might  not  make  any  sally  against 
them.    The  king  was  lodged  at  the  Carthusian  convent ;  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  quartered  before   the   gate  of  St. 
Hilaire ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gate  of  Caen  j  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  that  of  Martioville  ;  the  duke  of  Exeter  and  earl 
of  Dorset  at  that  of  Boauvais :  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the 
castle  were  the  lord  marshal  and  sir  John  de  Cornwall.    At 
the  gate  leading  to  Normandy  were  posted  the  earls  of  Hont- 
ingdon,  Salisbury,  Kyme,  and  the  lord  Neville,  son  to  the  earl 
of  Westmoreland.    On  the  hill  fronting  St.  Catherine's  wers 
others  of  the  English  barons.    Before  the  English  could  fortify 
their  quarters,  many  sallies  were  made  on  them,  and  several 
severe  skirmishes  passed  on  both  sides.     But  the  English,  so 
soon  as  they  could,  dug  deep  ditches  between  the  town  and 
them,  on  the  top  of  which  tbey  planted  a  thick  hedge  <tf 
thorns,  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  annoyed  than  by 
cannon  shot  and  arrows.    They  also  built  a  jette  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  about  a  cannon  shot  distant  from  the  town,  to 
which  they  fastened  their  chains,  one  of  tliem  half  a  foot  urider 
the  water,  another  level  with  it,  and  a  third  two  feet  above  the 
stream,  so  that  no  boats  could  bring  provision  to  the  town,  oor 
could  any  escape  from  it  that  way.    They  likewise  dug  deep 
galleries  of  communication  from  one  quarter  to  another,  which 
completely  sheltered  those  in  them  from  cannon  or  other  war- 
like machines.  —  Jlfonstrelet,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

NoTK  30,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  DesporaU  endmranet. 

"  After  he  had  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  place  for  some 
time,  the  cardinal  Ursine  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  moderate  his  terms,  and  agree  to  aa  equi- 
table peace :  but  the  king's  reply  plainly  evinced  hia  deter- 
mination of  availing  himself  of  the  present  situation  of  poblie 
affairs ;  *  Do  you  not  see,'  said  he,  *  that  God  has  brought  me 
hither,  as  it  were  by  the  hand  ?  The  throne  of  Fraoce  may 
be  said  to  be  vacant ;  I  have  a  good  title  to  that  crown  ;  the 
whole  kingdom  is  involved  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion }  few  are  willing,  and  still  fewer  are  able,  to  resist  tnc. 
Can  I  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  interposition  of 
heaven  in  my  favor,  and  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  things 
has  decreed  that  I  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Fraoce  ?  '*  — 
HisL  qf  Englandy  by  Hugh  Clarendon. 

NoTK  31,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  Could  we  behold  their  aaca^e  Irish 
Kerns. 

"With  the  English  sixteen  hundred  Irish  Kernes  were 
enrolled  from  the  prior  of  Kilmainham ;  able  men,  bat  ala»oel 
naked ;  their  arms  were  Urgets,  darts,  and  swords ;  Useir  boreei 
little,  and  bare  no  saddle,  yet  nevertheless  nimble,  on  wbicli 
upon  every  advantage  they  plaied  with  the  French,  in  spoilin| 
the  country,  rifeling  the  houses,  and  carrying  avray  chUdrei 
with  their  baggage  upon  their  cowes  backs." —  £ipr«tf,  p.  6^ 

The  king  of  England  had  in  his  army  numbers  of  Irish,  Hm 
greater  part  of  whom  wore  on  foot,  having  only  a  stoekios  "^^ 
shoe  on  one  Irg  and  foot,  with  the  other  quite  naked.  *Fhc| 
had  targets,  short  javelins,  and  a  strange  sort  of  knives^ 
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who  wn  on  boneback  had  no  laddlea,  bat  rode  excellently 
well  on  imftll  moonlain  lionet,  and  were  mounted  on  snob 
pannien  aa  are  oaed  bj  the  carrier*  of  com  in  parts  of  France. 
Phey  were,  bowerer,  miserably  aceoatred  in  comparison  with 
the  Eof  Ush,  and  without  any  arms  that  could  much  hurt  the 
Frencb  whenever  they  mif  ht  meet  them. 

These  Irish  made  (Vequent  excursions  durinf  the  siege  OTer 
Normandy,  and  did  infinite  mischiefs,  carryinf  back  to  their 
emmp  large  booties.  Those  on  foot  took  men,  and  even 
children  from  the  cradle,  with  beds  and  ftimiture,  and  placing 
them  on  cows,  drove  all  these  things  before  them,  for  they 
were  often  met  thus  by  the  French. —.Voiutrito,  v.  p.  43. 


Nora  aB,p.19,eoI.SL— J^|bwMr-<MM,Mf-*Miw»,Mr 
haptiud. 

**  In  some  comers  of  Connanght,  the  people  leave  the  right 
annes  of  their  inftnts  male  unchristened  (as  they  terme  it),  to 
the  end  that  at  any  time  afterwards  they  might  give  a  more 
deadJy  and  ungracious  blow  when  they  strike ;  which  things 
doe  not  only  show  how  palpably  they  are  canied  away  by  tra- 
ditions obscurities,  but  doe  also  intimate  how  ftill  their  hearts 
be  of  inveterate  revenge." 

The  book  fhrai  which  this  extract  is  taken  wants  the  title. 
The  title  of  the  second  part  is,  jS  Protpeei  cf  the  moHfamoiu 
Porta  vf  the  World.  Printed  Jin-  WUUam  Humble,  m  Pope's 
HoU  Place,  1646.  

NoTs  33,  p.  19,  eol.  9.  —  QfHarflem^e  loreUkei  people  drivem 
oat 

<*  Some  writing  of  this  yeelding  up  of  Harfleur,  deo  in  like 
aort  make  mention  of  the  distresse  whereto  the  people,  then 
expelled  out  of  their  habitatioos,  were  driven ;  insomuch  as 
perents  with  their  children,  yong  maids,  and  old  folke  went 
out  of  the  towne  gates  with  heavie  harts  (God  wot),  as  pn^  to 
their  present  shifts  to  seek  them  a  new  abode." — Hotintked, 
550. 

This  act  of  barbarity  was  perpetrated  by  Henry,  that  he 
mifbt  people  the  town  with  English  inhabitants.  "This 
doth  Aaglorum  pnelia  report,  saieng  (not  without  good  ground 
1  believe),  as  followeth: 

Tum  flentes  tenera  enm  prole  perentes 
Virginensqoe  chorus  veteres  KquAre  penates ; 
Tom  pepulus  cooetos  de  portts  Gallicas  exit 
Itostns,  inarmatus,  vaeuus,  miser,  cger,  iaopeqne, 
Utqoe  eoras  sedee  qoerat  migrare  coeetns : 
Oppidalo  beUi  poUuntur  jure  Britanni ! "  —  HeVmehei. 

There  is  a  way  of  telling  trutn  so  as  to  convey  fidsehood. 
After  the  capture  of  Harfleur,  Btowe  says, "  All  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants,  both  of  the  towne  and  towers,  were  eu^tred  to 
goe  fredy^  unkarmed,  wkitker  (/key  iMm2(L"^348.  Henry's 
conduct  was  the  same  at  Caen :  he  <*  commanded  all  women 
and  children  to  bee  avoyded  out  of  the  towne,  and  so  the 
towne  was  inhabited  of  new  possessors.'*  —  Stowe. 

NoTB  34,  p.  19,  eol.  9. — JTesft  at  tke  titar. 

Before  Henry  took  possession  of  Harfleur,  he  went  bare- 
fooled  to  the  church  to  give  God  thanks.—  De  Serree. 

NoTB  35,  p.  19,  eoL  9.  —  ie  eold  Hood  elaugktored, 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  the  redoetion  ef  Caen,  pot  aeveral 
of  the  inhebitaau  to  death,  who  had  signalised  their  valor  in 
the  defeaee  ef  their  Uberty.— .g.  Omremdom. 

NoTB  36,  p.  19,  coh  IL-^  He  gr0«m*d  and  aire*dinbittenueeqf 


After  the  capture  of  the  city  **Luca  Italioo,  the  vicar 
generall  of  the  arehbbboprike  of  Rouen,  for  denouncing  the 
king  accursed,  was  delivered  to  him  and  deteined  in  prison  tiU 
hedied."  — JlWiiMAed.  T^t^  Liow, 


NoTB  37,  p.  90,  col.  1.  — Drive  baek  tke  muoraVe  MeWtods. 

"  A  great  number  of  poore  sillie  creatures  were  put  out  of 
the  gates,  which  were  by  the  Englishmen  that  kept  the 
trenchsi  beaten  and  driven  back  again  to  the  same  gates, 
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which  they  found  closed  and  shut  against  them,  and  so  they 
laie  betweeoe  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  the 
enemies,  still  erioing  for  help  and  releefe,  for  lack  whereof 
great  numbers  of  them  dailie  died."  —  Holineked, 


NoTs  J^,  p.  fiO,co\.  I,  —  And  when  we  $ad  tke  herald  to  implore 
Bemerejf. 

At  this  period,  a  priest  of  a  tolerable  age,  and  of  elear  an- 
deittanding,  was  deputed,  by  those  besieged  in  Rouen,  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  council.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
caused  to  be  explained,  by  an  Aogustin  doctor,named  Etistaoe 
de  la  Paville,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  mmislnMt  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  besieged.  He  took  for  his  text, 
**  Dommo,  quidfaeiemue  7  "  and  harangued  upon  it  very  ably 
and  eloquently.  When  he  had  finished,  the  priest  addreassd 
the  king,  saying,  "  Most  excellent  prince  and  lord,  I  am  en* 
joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  to  make  loud  cinnplainta 
against  you,  and  against  you  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  govern 
the  king,  for  the  oppressions  they  sufier  from  the  FoigHsh. 
They  make  known  to  you  by  me,  that  if,  from  want  of  being 
succored  by  you,  they  are  foreed  to  become  subjects  to  the 
king  of  England,  you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more  bitter 
enemies ;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  destroy  you  and  your 
whole  coogregation."  With  these  or  with  similar  words  did 
this  priest  address  the  king  and  his  council.  Af\er  he  had 
been  well  received  and  entertained,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  promised  to  provide  succors  for  the  town  of  Rouen  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  returned  the  best  way  he  could  to  carry 
this  news  to  the  besieged. — Momstrdet,  vol.  v.  p.  54. 

One  of  the  deputed  citizens,  "  showing  himself  more  rash 
than  wise,  more  arrogant  than  learned,  took  upon  him  to  show 
wherein  the  glorie  of  victorie  consisted ;  advising  the  king  not 
to  show  his  manhood  in  famishing  a  mullitude  of  poore  simple 
and  innocent  people,  but  rather  suffer  such  miserable  wretches 
as  laie  betwixt  the  walls  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  his 
siege,  to  passe  through  the  camp,  that  theie  might  get  their 
living  in  other  places ;  then  if  he  durst  maofullie  assault  the 
place,  and  by  force  subdue  it,  he  should  win  both  worldlle 
&me,  and  merit  great  meed  from  the  hands  of  Almightie  God, 
for  having  compassion  of  the  poore,  needie,  and  indigent 
people.  When  this  orator  had  said,  the  king  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  bold  spirit,  reproved  them  for  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach 
him  what  belonged  to  the  dutie  of  a  conqueror,  and  therefore 
since  it  appeared  that  the  same  was  unknown  to  them,  be 
declared  that  the  goddesse  of  battell  called  Bellona  had  throe 
handmaidens,  ever  of  neoessitie  attending  upon  her,  as  Blood, 
Fire,  and  Famine,  and  whereas  it  laie  in  his  choice  to  use 
them  all  three,  he  had  appointed  onelie  the  meekest  maid  of 
those  three  damsels  to  punish  them  of  that  citie  till  they  were 
brought  to  reason.  This  answer  put  the  French  ambassador 
in  a  great  studie,  muting  much  at  his  excellent  wit  and  hawti- 
nesse  of  courage."  —  HoUnsked, 

While  the  court  resided  at  Beauvais,  four  gentlemen  and 
four  citizens  of  Rouen  were  sent  to  lay  before  the  king  and 
council  their  miserable  state  :  they  told  them  that  thousands 
of  persons  were  already  dead  with  hunger,  within  their  town ; 
and  that  Crom  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  been  forced 
to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  and  rats,  and  other  things 
unfit  for  human  creatures.  They  bad  nevertheless  driven  foil 
twelve  thousand  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  out 
of  the  place,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  perished  wretch- 
edly in  the  ditches  of  the  town.  That  it  had  bees  freqaeetly 
necessary  to  draw  up  in  baskets  new-born  children  ftom 
mothera  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  in  these  ditches,  to 
have  them  baptized,  and  they  were  afterwards  returned  to 
their  mothers ;  many,  however,  had  perished  withoot  christen, 
ing — all  which  things  were  grievous  and  pitiful  to  be  related. 
They  then  added,  **  To  you  our  lord  and  king,  and  to  you 
noble  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Rouen  have 
before  made  known  their  distress ;  they  now  again  inform  you 
how  tench  they  are  suffering  for  yon,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  provided  any  remedy  according  to  your  promises.  We 
are  sent  to  you  for  the  last  time,  to  announce  to  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  that  if  within  a  few  days  they  are  not 
relieved,  they  shall  surrender  themselves  and  their  town  to 
the  English  king,  and  thenceforward  renounce  all  allegiance, 
fhith,  and  service,  which  they  have  sworn  to  you."  The  king, 
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duke,  and  eooncil,  courteoaily  roplied,  that  the  king's  forcea 
wore  not  as  yet  adequate  to  raise  the  siege,  which  they  were 
exceedingly  sorry  for ;  but,  with  God's  pleasure,  they  should 
very  soon  be  relieved.  The  deputies  asked  by  what  time ; 
the  duke  answered,  before  the  fourth  day  after  Christinas. 
They  then  returned  to  their  town  with  difficulty,  firom  the 
great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  besiegers,  and  related  all 
that  had  passed. 

The  besieged  now  suffered  the  greatest  distress  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  recount  the  miseries  of  the  comnoon  people  fh>m 
fiunine :  it  was  afterward  known  that  upwards  of  fifty  tbou> 
rand  had  perished  of  hunger.  Some,  when  they  saw  meat 
carried  through  the  street,  in  despair,  ran  to  seize  it,  and  so 
doing,  allowed  themselves  to  be  severely  beaten,  and  even 
woonded.  During  the  space  of  three  months  no  provisions 
were  seen  in  the  markets,  bat  every  thing  was  soM  secretly } 
and  what  before  the  siege  was  worth  a  farthing,  was  sold  for 
twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  ;  but  those  prices  were  too  high 
for  the  common  people,  and  hence  the  great  mortality  I  have 
aMnt»oo9d.—Mon$treUtf  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

NoTB  39,  p.  20,  col.  1.  — w9  cry  qffirauymg  angvM, 

The  names  of  our  Edwards  and  Henries  are  usually  cited 
together,  but  it  is  disgracing  the  Black  Prince  and  his  fother 
to  mention  them  with  Henry  of  Monmouth.  He  was  a  hard- 
hearted man.  We  have  seen  what  was  his  conduct  to  the 
fkmished  Aigitives  ftom  Roan.  The  same  circumstance  oc- 
curred at  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  difference  between  the 
monarchs  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the  diflTerence 
of  their  conduct  upon  the  same  occasion.  **  When  sir  John 
de  Vienne  perceived  that  king  Edward  intended  to  lie  long 
there,  be  thought  to  rid  the  town  of  as  many  useless  mouths 
as  he  could ;  and  so  on  a  Wednesday,  being  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  forced  out  of  the  town  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred of  the  poorest  and  least  necessary  people,  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  them :  who 
being  demanded,  wherefore  they  came  out  of  the  town,  an- 
swered with  great  lamentation,  that  it  was  because  they  had 
nothing  to  live  on.  Then  king  Edward,  who  was  so  fierce  in 
battle,  showed  a  truly  royal  disposition  by  considering  the  sad 
condition  of  these  forlorn  wretches ;  for  he  not  only  would 
not  force  them  back  again  into  the  town,  whereby  they  might 
help  to  consume  the  victuals,  but  he  gave  them  all  a  dinner 
and  two  pence  a-piece,  and  leave  to  pass  through  the  army 
without  the  least  molestation :  whereby  he  so  wrought  upon 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  creatures,  that  many  of  them  prayed 
to  God  for  his  prosperity." — Joshua  Barnes. 


NoTB  40,  p.  90,  col.  1.  —  JVbr  when  the  traitor  fielded  up  our 

Roan  was  betrayed  by  its  Burgundian  governor  Bouthellier. 
Daring  the  siege  fifty  thousand  men  perished  through  fatigue, 
want,  and  the  use  of  unwholesome  provisions. 

NoTx  41,  p.  90,  col.  1.-7^  gaiiamt  Blauehard  died, 

Roy  dPAugUterre  jiH  coupper  la  teste  d  AUnn  BUauhart 
e^pUame  du  amumm.  — Afoiwtrelet,  ff.  oxcvii. 

NoTx  49,  p.  90,  col.  1.—  There  where  the  wieked eease. 
There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;  and  the  weary  be 
ttrest.— JM,  iii.  17. 


NoTB  43,  p.  90,  col.  %  —  Ap 

Cent  dn^eaux  funibres 
Etaloient  en  plnnjour  de  pompeuses  t&nibret. 

Le  Moyne.    SL  Louis,  Iav.  xvi. 

NoTB  44,  p.  90,  col.  Q.  — In  the  mid-day  svn  a  dim  and  gloomy 
tight. 

"  When  all  things  necessary  were  prepared  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  dead  king  into  England,  his  body  was  laid  in  a 
chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  great  horses :  and  above 
the  dead  corpse,  thoy  laid  a  figure  made  of  boiled  hides,  or 
leather,  representing  his  person,  as  near  to  the  semblance  of 


him  as  conld  be  devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  similitude 
of  a  living  creature  ;  upon  whose  head  was  set  an  imperial 
diademe  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  his  body  a  purple 
robe  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  his  ri|^t  hand  he  held  a  scep- 
tre royal,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  ball  of  gold,  with  a  cross 
fixed  thereon.  And  in  this  manner  adorned,  was  this  figure 
laid  in  a  bed  in  the  said  chariot,  with  his  visage  uncovered 
towards  the  heaven :  and  the  coverture  of  bis  bed  was  red 
si  ike  beaten  with  goU ;  and  besides  that,  when  the  body 
should  passe  through  any  good  towne,  a  canopy  of  marvellous 
great  value  was  borne  over  the  chariot  by  men  of  great  wor- 
ship. In  this  manner,  accompanied  of  the  king  of  Scots  and 
of  all  princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house,  he  was  broo^ 
from  Roane  to  Abville,  where  the  corpse  was  set  in  the  ehuieh 
of  Saint  Ulfrane.  From  Abville  he  was  brought  to  Hedin, 
and  f^om  thence  to  Monstrueil,  so  to  BuUoigne,  and  so  to 
Calice.  In  all  this  journey  were  many  men  about  the  cbariot 
clothed  all  in  white,  which  bare  in  their  hands  torches  burning: 
after  whome  followed  all  the  household  servanU  in  blacke, 
and  after  them  came  the  princes,  lords,  and  estates  of  the 
king's  blood,  adorned  in  vestures  of  mourning ;  and  after  all 
this,  from  the  said  corpse  the  distance  of  two  English  myUa, 
followed  the  quoene  of  England  right  honorably  accompanyed. 
In  this  manner  they  entered  Calice."  —  Stowe. 

At  about  a  league  distant  followed  the  queen,  with  a  numer- 
ous attendance.  From  Calais  they  embarked  for  Dover,  and 
passing  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  arrived  at  LioadoQ 
on  Martinmas-day. 

When  the  funeral  approached  London,  fifteen  bisbopa 
dressed  m  pont\fiealibusy  several  mitred  abbots  and  ehurck- 
men,  with  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  came  oat  to 
meet  it.  7*he  churchmen  chanted  the  service  for  the  deftd 
as  it  passed  over  London-bridge,  through  Lombard-street,  to 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Near  the  car  were  the  relations  of  tho 
late  king,  uttering  loud  lamentations.  On  the  collar  of  tbo 
first  horse  that  drew  the  car  were  emblazmied  the  anctent 
arms  of  England ;  on  that  of  the  second,  the  arms  of  Franco 
and  England  quartered  the  same  as  he  bore  daring  his  U^ 
time ;  on  that  of  the  third,  the  arms  of  France  simply ;  oa 
that  of  the  fourth  horse  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  noblo 
king  Arthur,  whom  no  one  could  conquer :  they  were  tkreo 
crowns  or,  on  a  shield  azure. 

When  the  funeral  service  had  been  royally  performed  in  tb« 
cathedral,  the  body  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Weatminntor 
abbey  with  his  ancestors.  At  this  funeral,  and  in  regard  to 
every  thing  concerning  it,  greater  pomp  and  expenae  were 
made  than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  inter- 
ment of  any  king  of  England  ;  and  even  now  as  much  hooor 
and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  his  tomb,  as  if  it  were  certain 
he  was  a  saint  in  Paradise. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  king  Henry  in  the  flower  of  his  a^e, 
for  when  he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.     He  was  very 
wise  and  able  in  every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  deter- 
mined character.    During  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  ruled  in 
France,  he  made  greater  conquests  than  any  of  his  predeceeaore 
had  done :  it  is  true  he  was  so  feared  by  his  princes    mi^ 
captains,  that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders,  however  nemxly 
related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects.     In   tl^ta 
state  of  obedience  were  his  subjects  of  France  and  Engl^T»d 
in  general  j  and  the  principal  cause  was,  that  if  any  person 
transgressed  his  ordinances,  he  had  liim  instantly  panisk«««l 
without  favor  or  mercy.  —  MonstreUt^  vol.  v.  p.  375. 

A  noble  knight  of  Picardy  used  a  joking  expression  u^  liia 
herald  respecting  king  Henry,  which  was  afterwards  o>f\«^o 
repeated.  Sir  Sarrasin  d'  Arly,  uncle  to  the  Vidame  oT  Anaa«n« 
who  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  ecasrle 
of  Achere,  which  he  had  with  his  wife,  sister  to  the  lor^ 
d'Offemont,  near  to  Pas  in  Artois.  He  was  laid  up  witH  %4», 
gout,  but  very  eager  in  his  inquiries  after  news  of  what  '«V94 
going  on.  One  day  his  poursuivant,  named  Haurenaa,  oC  i^a 
same  age  as  himself,  and  who  had  long  served  him,  rettam^n^ 
from  making  the  usual  inquiries ;  and  on  sir  Sarmain  <ia>«>a 
tioning  him  and  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particula.v»  ^.^ 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  he  said  that  he  had^  ^^^ 
had  even  seen  his  corpse  at  Abbeville,  in  the  church  «>f-  ^. 
Ulfran ;  and  then  related  how  he  was  attired,  nearly  m^  ^ 
been  before  described.  The  knight  then  asked  him  ck«^  |^^ 
faith  if  he  had  diligently  observed  him  ?  On  his  ar 
that  he  had,  "  Now,  on  thy  oath,  tell  me,"  added  sir  i 
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««  if  he  had  hia  boot*  oo?»  "No,  ny  lord,  by  ny  ftith  h«i 
had  not.*'  The  kniffat  Uien  cried  oat,  "  Haaranaa,  my  good 
friend,  noTer  believe  roe  if  be  has  not  left  tbem  in  France ! " 
Thia  ezprenioo  act  the  company  a  laofhing,  and  then  they 
talked  of  other  matten. — ^aiufngM,  vol.  v.  p.  3n. 

NoTs  45,  p.  90,  eoL  3.  —  T*keir  iangtrous  isey. 

The  governor  of  Vaoooaleor  appointed  dew gtiOSiakowmu  to 
eoDduet  the  Maid  to  Chinoo.  **  Jl$  mtrmd  feme  d  m  ckatger 
i»  e«tU  eoMirianm,  d  etmM  quHl  fttMi  fouer  am  iream$  da 
pofa  mmmm ;  mow  ea$  Inct  dtt  etw/w  mUi  quHU  n«  eraifmi0- 
aewe  vimj  el  que smmmrnt  nx  $t  tlU  aniotromU M^rit  du rei, 
MM*  fn'ii  bar  errivAl  fitm  dtftektrnx. 

Us pmhiMt, p€s»irmt par  P  Jtmzerrmt  tmu  ehtHmtU  quoique 
U»  Angim*  mfumeni  lu  watlrM,  trmtrtirmt  pkuimn  rkriirea 
d  la  nage,  mtrirtmt  damt  U»poff»d*  la  d<wiwrtioa  da  rei,  mI  let 
partite  mmemiet  eemreiemt  de  tout  dUit,  tvM  m  rmeanMitr 
amemmtt  mtivinml  keareutemuU  d  Ckiaum  ed  leJloi  Hmt^et 
bd  domUremt  amt  de  lemr  arrMe  et  du  tujet  qui  lee  oatemnL 
Tfiut  U  maude/ktet^dmemmtturprit  d*un  ti  long  vefogefaU 
a9eetaiUdehanktmr»  —  P,DamieL 
•  

NoTB  46,  p.  90,  col.  9.  —  The  auttamud  rahu  had  heaUa  to  the 
earth, 

^,NU  GdOiiL  ppturbatiuej  nU  tpeHatiue,  nU  egeathu eetet ; 


Iruddehmtur  pattmoj  dam  uterque  rez 
aioUaiee  tumfeetiemieprmeipeeiajide  retbure  timdtret.  Jgitmr 
jam  emdmm  eatielaeutnuaque  popuhmceperatfjamque  tat  daama 
vtrmque  iUata  eready  at  quitque  generatim  ee  eppreeeam^  laetra- 


rmmperetmrf  eruaaretmr,  ac  per  id 
adpmttm  iaeHamreatur.  Simul  urgetat  ad  hec  reram  emmam 
iaepia  f  paetim  emim  agri  devaetati  iaeutti  maae^aat,  earn  pr»- 
sertimhaatmeeprevitAtmeadAfUtnarvaeelere  ted  bdlo  teroire 
nteeaeand  eogereatur.  ha  tat  urgeatibue  maHt,  neuter  a  pace 
akkarrebatjetd  alter  abaUero  earn  oat  petere^veladmitteretwpe 
putabaL*'  —  Pei^dore  FirgiL 

The  offset  of  this  oonteat  upon  England  was  acarcely  leaa 
rainooe.  **  In  the  laat  year  of  the  Tictoriout  Henry  V.  there 
wae  not  a  iofflcient  number  of  gratlemen  left  in  igngi«n^  to 
carry  on  the  bosineae  of  civil  government. 

**  But  if  the  vietoriet  of  Henry  vrere  ao  fiital  to  the  popnlfr- 
tioD  of  bia  coontry,  the  defeata  and  diaaitert  of  the  raceeeding 
reigo  were  etill  more  destroetive.  In  the  95th  year  of  thia 
war,  the  inatmctioos  given  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  and 
ether  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  treat  about  a  peace, 
anthorise  them  to  represent  tp  those  of  France  **  that  there 
haan  been  moo  men  slayne  in  these  wars  for  the  title  and 
elaime  of  the  eoroane  of  France,  of  ooo  nacioo  and  other, 
than  been  at  this  daye  in  both  landys,  and  so  moeh  christieoe 
blode  shed,  that  it  Is  to  grete  a  sorow  and  an  orroar  to  think 
orhereit."— JSEmry.    B^mer^e  fkdara, 

NoTB  47,  p.  90,  col.  9.  —  Futo^*e  better  faU  prewuPd, 

Donois  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Herrings,  or  Bouvrai 
Baint-Denys.  

N  TB  48,p.91,col.  l.~7*odis/oriUMiwAMi/AaM  Itv«dt0 


Taanegny  da  Chfttel  had  saved  the  life  of  Charles  when 
I  aris  was  seised  by  the  Borgondians.  Lisle  Adam,  a  man 
noted  for  ferocity  even  in  that  age,  was  admitted  at  midnight 
hito  the  city  with  eigbt  hundred  horse.  The  partisans  of 
Borgnody  were  under  arms  to  assist  them,  and  a  dreadful 
slaoghter  of  the  Annagnacs  ensued.  Dn  Chfttel,  thon  gov- 
ernor 1^  the  Bastile,  being  unable  to  reatrain  the  tumult,  ran 
to  the  Louvre,  and  carried  away  the  Dauphin  in  his  shirt,  in 
order  to  secure  him  in  his  fortress.  —  Rajnu 

NotB  49,  p.  91,  col.  1.  —  7b  rsocA  ike  o^erhaagingfirult. 

High  fovors  like  as  fig-trees  are 
That  grow  open  the  sides  of  rocks,  where  they 
Who  reech  their  fruit  adventure  must  so  fkr 
As  to  hazard  their  deep  down&lL  —  DmaieL 


NoTB  50,  p.  91,  col.  1.  —  Jt  baaM.*d  huol,  Duneie  ! 

De  Serres  says,  "  The  king  was  wonderfully  discontented 
for  the  departure  of  Tanneguy  de  Cbastel,  whom  he  called 
father  j  a  man  beloved,  and  of  amiable  conditions.  But  there 
was  no  remedy.  Ho  bad  given  the  chief  stroke  to  John  Bur* 
gongne.  8o  likewise  he  protested  without  any  difBcuIty,  to 
retire  himself  whithersoever  his   master  should  command 


NoTB  51,  p.  91,  col.  1.  — ... .  Keheaumty  who  down  the  Loire 
Seade  the  Hack  careate  qfhit  etraagledfoe, 

Richemont  caused  De  Oiac  to  be  strangled  in  his  bed,  and 
thrown  into  the  Loire,  to  punish  the  negligence  that  had  occa- 
siooedhim  to  be  defeated  by  an  inferior  force  atAvranchea. 
The  constable  had  laid  siege  to  St.  James  de  Beuvroa,  a  place 
strongly  garriscmed  by  the  English.  He  had  been  pr<miised  a 
convoy  of  money,  which  De  Giac,  who  had  the  management 
of  the  treasury,  purposely  detained  to  mwtify  the  constable. 
Richemont  openly  accused  the  treasurer,  and  revenged  him- 
self thus  violently.  After  this,  he  boldly  declared  that  he 
would  serve  in  the  same  manner  any  perstm  whatsoever  that 
should  endeavor  to  engross  the  king*s  fovw.  The  Camns  of 
Beaulieu  accepted  De  Giac's  place,  and  was  by  the  consta- 
ble's means  assassinated  in  the  king's  pcesenoe. 

NoTB  59,  p.  91,  col.  1.  —  Whoee  death,  aiy  arm  avenged. 

*<  The  duke  of  Orleans  was,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast-day 
of  pope  St.  Clement,  assassinated  in  Paris,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  his  return  from  dinner.  The  mar* 
der  was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men,  who  had  lodged 
at  an  hotel  having  for  sign  the  image  of  our  Lady,  near  the 
Forte  Barbette,  and  who,  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  had 
for  several  days  intended  this  assassination. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  mentioned,  they  sent  one  named 
Seas  de  Courteheuse,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  their  accomplices,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  gon^to 
visit  the  queen  of  France  at  an  hotel  which  she  had  lately 
purchased  from  Montagu,  grand  master  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, situated  very  near  the  Porte  Barbette.  She  had  lain  in 
there  o(  a  child,  which  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  and 
had  not  then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 

Seas,  on  his  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  (rf*  deceiving  him, 
*<  My  lord,  the  king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  instantly 
hasten  to  him,  for  he  has  business  of  great  importance  to  you 
and  him,  which  he  must  communicate  to  you."  The  duke,  on 
hearing  this  message,  was  eager  to  obey  the  king's  orders, 
although  the  monarch  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  imme- 
diately mounted  his  mule,  attended  by  two  esquires  on  one 
horse,  and  four  or  five  valets  on  foot,  who  followed  behind 
bearing  torches ;  but  bit  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to 
follow  him.  He  had  made  this  visit  in  a  private  manner,  not- 
withstanding at  this  time  he  bad  within  the  city  of  Paris 
six  hundred  knights  and  esquires  of  his  retinae,  and  at  his 
expense. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Porte  Barbette,  the  eighteen  men,  all 
well  and  secretly  armed,  were  waiting  for  him,  and  were  lying 
in  ambush  under  shelter  of  a  penthouse.  The  night  was 
pretty  dark,  and  as  they  sallied  out  against  him,  one  cried  out, 
"  Put  him  to  death !  "  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  wrist 
with  his  battle-axe  as  severed  it  ftom  his  arm. 

The  duke,  astonished  at  this  attack,  cried  out,  **  1  am  the 
duke  of  Orleans ! "  when  the  assassins  continuing  their  blows, 
answered,  **  You  are  the  person  we  were  looking  for."  So 
many  rusbed  on  him  that  he  was  struck  off  his  mule,  and  his 
scull  was  split  that  his  brains  were  dashed  on  the  pavement. 
They  turned  him  over  and  over,  and  massacred  him  that  he 
was  very  soon  completely  dead.  A  young  esquire,  a  German 
by  birth,  who  bad  been  his  page,  was  murdered  with  him : 
seeing  his  master  struck  to  the  ground,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  body  to  protect  him,  but  in  vain,  and  he  suffered  for  his 
generous  courage.  The  horse  which  carried  the  two  esquires 
that  preceded  the  duke,  seeing  so  many  armed  men  advance, 
began  to  snort,  and  when  he  passed  them  set  out  on  a  gallop, 
so  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  checked. 

When  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw  their 
lord's  mule  foUowing  them  fuU  gallop:  having  caught  him, 
they  fonded  the  duke  must  have  fallen,  and  were  bringing  it 
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back  by  the  bridle ;  bat  on  their  arrival  where  their  lord  lay, 
they  were  menaced  by  the  aMaisins,  that  if  they  did  not  in- 
■tantly  depart  they  ihould  ehare  hii  fate.  Beeinf  their  lord 
had  been  thoa  baaely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
the  qneen,  crying  out,  M order !  Tbo^  who  had  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  torn,  bawled  out.  Fire !  and  they  had  arranged 
their  plan  that  while  aome  were  aaMaainating  the  duke, 
othera  were  to  let  fire  to  their  lodging*.  Some  mounted  on 
bonebaek,  and  the  rest  on  foot  made  off  aa  they  could,  throw- 
ing behind  them  broken  glasa  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to 
prevent  their  being  puriued. 

Report  said  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the 
hotel  d'Artois,  to  their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
commanded  them  to  do  this  deed,  as  he  afterwards  publicly 
confessed,  to  inform  him  of  the  success  of  their  murder ;  when 
instantly  afterward  they  withdrew  to  places  of  safety. 

The  chief  of  these  assawiins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  one  called  Rollet  d' Aoctonville,  a  Norman,  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  little  before  deprived  uf  his  offlce 
of  commissioner  of  taxes,  which  the  king  had  given  to  him  at 
the  request  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy :  from  that  time  the 
said  Boliet  had  been  considering  how  he  could  revenge  him- 
self on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accomplices  were 
William  Courteheuse  and  Seas  Courtebeuze,  before  men- 
tioned, ftom  the  country  of  Guinos,  John  de  la  Motte,  and 
others,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
hearing  of  this  horrid  murdsr,  made  loud  complaints,  and 
with  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others  hastened  to  the  fatal 
spot,  where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His 
knights  and  esquires,  and  in  general  all  bis  dependants,  made 
grievous  lamentations,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  dis- 
figured. With  many  groans  they  raised  the  body  and  carried 
it  tu  the  hotel  of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  which 
was  hard  by ;  and  shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  conveyed  most  honorably  to  the 
Guillemins,  where  it  lay,  as  being  the  nearest  church  to  where 
the  murder  bad  been  committed. 

Soon  afterward  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princes, 
knights  and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the 
only  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to 
visit  the  body.  It  was  put  into  a  leaden  coflha,  and  the 
monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late  duke's  household, 
watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing  psalms  over 
it.  On  the  morrow  his  servants  found  the  hand  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  been 
scattered  over  the  street,  all  <A  which  were  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  case  and  placed  by  the  coffin. 

The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  at  Paris,  except  the 
king  and  his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the 
counts  de  Nevers,  de  Clermont,  de  Venddme,  de  St.  Pol,  de 
Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France,  and  several  othera, 
having  assembled  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Guillomins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of 
the  late  duke's  household  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the 
ehurch,  with  a  great  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the 
••quires  of  the  defbnct.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were  in 
due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shedding  teara,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  the  dnkes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each 
holding  a  comer  of  the  palL  After  the  body  followed  the 
other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  ranks, 
reooounending  his  soul  to  his  Creator;  and  thus  they  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  When  a  most 
solemn  service  had  been  performed,  the  body  was  interred  in 
a  beautiful  chapel  he  himself  had  fonnded  and  built.  After 
the  service  all  the  princes,  and  others  who  had  attended  it, 
returned  to  tlieir  homes.  —  Motutrtltt,  voL  i.  p.  ]9St. 


NoTB  53,  p.  31,  col.  ].  —  Wkfn  the  Burgum^Uan  faction  filed 
tkifttreets 
With  carnage. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  19th  day  of  Jnne,  the  populace 
of  Paris  rose  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  thousand,  fearing 
(as  they  said)  that  the  prisonen  would  be  set  at  liberty,  al- 
though the  new  provost  of  Paris  and  other  lords  assured  them 
to  the  contrary.  They  were  armed  with  old  mallets,  hatchets, 


staves,  and  other  disorderly  weapons,  and  paraded  through  tiM 
streets  shouting,  **  Long  Uve  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy !  "  toward  the  different  prisons  in  Paris,  namely,  the 
Palace,  St.  Magloire,  St.  Martin  d«s  Champs,  the  Chatelet, 
the  Temple,  and  to  other  places  wherein  any  prisoners  were 
confined.  They  forced  open  all  their  doors,  and  killed  Chepier 
and  Chepiere,  with  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount 
of  sixteen  hundred  or  thereabouts,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  count  de  Armagnac,  constable  (^  France,  maatcr 
Henry  de  Marie,  chancellor  to  the  king,  the  bishops  of  Co«- 
tances,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evreux,  of  Senlis,  of  Saintee,  the  count 
de  Grand-Pre,  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre,  the  abbot  d«  St. 
ConiUe  de  Compiegne,  sir  Hector  de  Chartres,  sir  Eagnernoid 
de  Marcoignet,  Chariot  Poupari,  master  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe, the  membera  of  the  coorts  of  justice  and  of  the  treasury, 
and  in  general  all  they  oould  find :  among  the  number  were 
seversl  even  of  the  Burgundian  party  confined  for  debt. 

In  this  massacre  several  women  were  killed,  and  left  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  put  to  death.  This  cruel  batekery 
lasted  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day. 
Those  confined  in  the  grand  Chatelet,  having  arms,  defended 
themselves  valiantly,  and  slew  many  of  the  populace  ;  but  em 
the  morrow  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke  tfty  were  conquered, 
and  the  mob  made  many  of  them  leap  from  the  battlements  of 
the  towora,  when  they  were  received  on  the  pointa  of  tira 
spears  of  those  in  the  streets,  and  cruelly  mangled.  At  this 
dreadful  business  were  present  the  new  provost  of  Paris,  sir 
John  de  Luxembourg,  the  lord  de  Foeseaux,  the  lord  de 
I'lsle-Adam,  the  vidame  of  Amiens,  the  lord  de  Chevreose, 
the  lord  de  Chastellus,  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  /ames  de  Rnfw 
court,  sir  Eroond  de  Lombers,  the  lord  d'Auxols,  and  others, 
to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  thousand  combatanta,  armed 
and  on  horseback,  ready  to  defend  the  murderers  should  tlwrw 
be  any  necessity.  Many  were  shocked  and  astonished  at  sseh 
cruel  conduct;  but  they  dared  not  say  any  thing  except, 
"  Well,  my  boys !  '*  The  bodies  of  the  constable,  the  chaa. 
oellor,  and  of  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre  were  stripped  naked 
tied  together  vrith  a  cord,  and  dragged  for  three  days  by  the 
blackguards  of  Paris  through  the  streets ;  the  body  of  the 
constable  had  the  breadth  of  two  fingers  of  his  akin  oat  odT 
crosswise,  like  to  a  bend  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  deriaioo  : 
and  they  were  thus  publicly  exposed  quite  naked  to  the  ai^t 
of  all ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  dragged  out  of  Paris 
on  a  hurdle,  and  buried  with  the  others  in  a  ditch  called  la 
Louviere. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lords  after  this  took  much  |^ma 
to  pacify  the  populace,  and  remonstrated  with  them,  that  tber 
ought  to  allow  the  king's  justice  to  take  its  regular  eoursa 
against  offenders,  they  would  not  desist,  but  went  ia  ^reat 
crowds  to  the  houses  of  sncli  as  had  favored  the  Arma^pnaca, 
or  of  those  whom  they  disliked,  and  killed  them  withoot 
mercy,  carrying  away  all  they  could  find.  In  these  times  it 
was  enough  if  one  man  hated  another  at  Paris,  of  whateTcr 
rank  he  might  be,  Burgundian  or  not,  to  say,  "  There  goes  aa 
Armagnac,"  and  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  withoat  farther 
inquiry  being  made.  —  MengtreUt,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 

To  add  to  the  tribulations  of  these  times  the  Parisians  a^ain 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  as  they  had  before  done,  and  went 
to  all  the  prisons  in  Paris,  broke  into  them,  and  pot  to  death 
full  three  hundred  prisonen,  many  of  whom  had  been  con- 
fined there  since  the  last  butchery.    In  the  number  of  thoeo 
murdered  were  sir  James  de   Mommor,  and   sir   L.ouia    de 
Corail,  chamberlain   to   the  king,   with    many    nobles    and 
churchmen.    They  then  wont  to  the  lower  court  of  the  bas- 
tille of  St.  Anthony,  and  demanded  that  six  prisoners,  whom 
they  named,  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or  they  would  attack 
the  place :  in  fact,  they  began  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  tKe 
gate,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lodged  near  thf9  ba». 
tille,  vexed  to  the  heart  at  such  proceedings,  to  avoid  worse 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  them,  if  any  of  tli^ir 
leaders  wonid  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  tlio 
Chatelet  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  punished  according  to  tl»«»ir 
deserts  by  the  king's  court  of  justice.     Upon  this  they   %i| 
departed,  and  by  way  of  glossing  over  their  promise,  they  !«<« 
the  prisoners  near  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they  pnt   theoi    to 
death,  and  stripped  them  naked.    They  then  divided    into 
iftveral  large  companies  and  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris    en-. 
tering  the  houses  of  many  who  had  been  Armagnaes,  plng^^ 
dering  and  murdering  all  without  mercy.    In  like  mann«t-  Aa 
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baforo,  wImb  they  oMt  any  person  they  diiliked  be  wu  tMa 
iwUntly}  and  their  principal  leader  wai  Cappelnohe,  the 
haofman  of  the  city  of  Parit. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alarmed  at  theee  ioanrreetioai,  aent 
tof  aome  of  the  chief  citizens,  with  whom  he  renKHUtrated  on 
the  consequences  these  disturbances  might  hare.  The  citi- 
sens  excQsed  themselves  from  being  any  way  concerned,  and 
said  they  were  much  grieved  to  witness  them :  they  added, 
they  were  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  had  thus  risen  to  pillage 
the  more  wealthy ;  and  they  required  the  duke  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  employing  these  men  in  his  wars.  It  was  then 
proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  tumuhu- 
ously  assemble,  nor  any  more  murders  or  pillage  take  place ; 
but  that  such  as  had  of  lato  risen  in  the  insurrection  should 
prepare  themselves  to  march  to  the  sieges  of  Montlehery  and 
Marcoussi,  now  held  by  the  king's  enemies.  The  commonalty 
made  reply,  Uiat  they  WouM  cheerfbUy  do  so  if  they  had 
proper  captains  appointed  to  lead  them. 

Within  a  few  days,  to  avoid  similar  tumults  in  Paris,  six 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  sent  to  Montlebery  under  tho 
command  of  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Walter  de  Rnppes  and  sir 
Walter  Raillart,  wUh  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms,  and 
store  of  cannon  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  siege.  These 
knights  led  them  to  Montlehery,  where  they  made  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  Dauphinois  within  the  castle. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  after  their  departure,  arrested 
several  of  their  accomplices,  and  the  principal  movers  of  the 
late  insurrection,  scmwt  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded, 
others  to  be  banged  or  drowned  in  the  Seine ;  even  their 
leader  Cappelucb«,  the  hangman,  was  beheaded  in  the  mar- 
ket-plaoe.  When  news  of  this  vras  carried  to  the  Parisians 
who  had  been  sent  to  Montlehery,  they  marched  back  to 
Paris  to  raise  another  rebellion,  but  the  gates  were  eloeed 
■gainst  them,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  siege. 
MamtmUty  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

To  what  is  it  owing  that  four  centuriee  should  have  made 
■o  little  dUTerence  in  the  character  of  the  Parisians? 

NoTx  54,  p.  31,  coL  9.  — JSTe  wtZZ  retrsoC 

To  disUaU  Daupkhu/. 

**  Charies,  in  despair  <^  collecting  an  army  which  should 
daie  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  not  only  gave 
the  city  of  Orleans  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very  dis- 
mal prospect  with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  saw  that  the  eo<mtiy  in  which  be  had  hitherto,  with  great 
dilBculty,  subsisted,  would  be  laid  entirely  open  to  the  inva- 
sion of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy,  and  he  already 
entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his 
forces  into  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny,  and  defending  himself 
mm  long  as  possible  in  those  remote  provinces.  But  it  was 
fortunate  for  this  good  prince,  that  as  he  lay  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  fair,  the  women  whom  he  consulted  had  the 
apirit  to  support  his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  ex- 
tremity. Mary  of  Anjon,  bis  queen,  a  princess  of  great 
merit  and  prudence,  vehemently  opposed  this  measure,  which 
abe  foresaw  would  discourage  all  his  partisans,  and  serve  as  a 
general  signal  for  deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to 
deapair  of  success :  his  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel, 
who  lived  in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her 
remonstrances." — Hume. 

Vtmftit  AtntjKvr  d  Im  belU  Agni$  8ord,  DemoitdU  d*  Tou- 
rouM,  flwitresss  de  ce  Prtnu,  d*mwnr  beaucoup  ccntribui  d 
Pemctmrager  ca  ettt§  oeeasien.  On  bii  fait  eel  konmewr  prhtei- 
paisment  ««  $ig«t  i'lin  quatrain  rapporti  par  SahU  Oelau^ 
eaame  aiamt  itifnt  parURoi  Firanfois  I,  d  Phennatr  d$  utU 


Plus  ie  lanamge  et  d'Aemuiir  tu  merits. 
La  cams*  Hoot  de  Pranee  reeotmrerf 
Q^^  c$  que  peat  dedan*  im  ChUre  ounrtr 

daaai  A'mnMm,  <m  bim  divot  HentUe.  —  P.  DamUL 

NoTB  55,  p.  31,  col.  2.  — On  a  May  morning  docked  wthjlowers. 

Here  in  this  first  race  you  shall  see  our  kings  but  once  a 
year,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  their  chariots  deekt  with  flowres 
and  greene,  and  drawn  by  four  oxen.  Whoso  hath  occasion 
to  treat  with  them  let  him  seeke  them  in  their  chambers. 


amidst  their  delights.    Let  him  talke  of  any  matters  of  state, 
he  shall  be  sent  to  the  Biaire.  —  De  Serree. 

Fuller  calls  this  race  *«  a  chain  of  idle  kings,  well  linked 
together,  who  gave  themselves  over  to  pleasure  privately, 
never  coming  abroad,  but  onely  oa  ICay-day  they  ahowed 
themselves  to  the  pe<^le,  ridkig  in  a  chariot,  adraned  with 
flowers,  and  drawn  with  oxen,  stew  eatul,  ftm  good  mungh 
for  $0  ioty  luggage." —^  Hoif  Werre, 

Cee  Rois  kideux  en  longue  herhe  espeeee, 

En  longs  cAeeeax,  omeZf  preeee  eur  preeeOf 

De  ckaienea  d'er  et  de  earguane  grmoeij 

Haute  done  un  ekar  en  trian^phe  elevei^ 

Unefoie  Pan  eefenmt  voir  en  pompe  » 

JEM<x  d'unfard  qui  le  mUgare  troupe,  —  Reneard* 

NoTB  56,  pw91,  eol.3.— .And  tkeee  long  Mce  wiU  mt  die- 
grace  thee  tken, 

Lcmg  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  kings  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
French  monarchy.  When  Fredegonda  had  murthered  Clovia 
and  thrown  him  into  the  river,  the  fishermen  who  found  his 
body  knew  it  by  the  long  hair. — .Wexsray. 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  seems  to  have  become  general. 
Pasquier  says,  "  lore  de  monjeune  aage  nul  n^eetoit  tondujfore 
lee  moinee.  Advint  par  meeadoenture  que  le  roy  Frangois  pre- 
mier de  ce  nom,  ayant  esti  fortuUement  bUsei  d  la  teste  d*un 
ttzea,  par  le  eapUaine  Lorgee^  sieur  de  Montgoumeryy  les  mede- 
dnsfurext  d*advis  de  la  tondre.  Depute  U  ne  porta  pbts  longs 
cheoeux,  estant  le  premier  de  nos  roys,  quipar  unsimstreaugure 
degenera  de  eeete  venerable  andenneU.  Sur  son  exempUy  lee 
princes  premierementf  puis  lee  gentitehommeSf  etfinaleaunt  tone 
lee  subjects  se  voulurent  former  ^  U  nefut  pas  que  lee  Prestres  ne 
se  meissent  de  ceste  partie.  Sur  laplue  grande  partie  du  rtgne 
de  Pranfoie  premier^  et  devantf  ehaeun  portoit  longue  dbevslare, 
et  barbe  raSf  od>  maintenant  ehaeun  est  tenduj  etporte  longue 
barbe,"  

NoTB  57,  p.  9S,  col.  1.  —  Hky  mangled  eoreetDcmes  to  thevinde 
qf  heaven, 

Le  Piseomte  de  ^arbonne  y  pint  aussi,  et  porta  lapeinedeea 
OmMte,  qui  avoiteti  unedesprindpales  causes  de  la  perte  de  la 
battaiUe,  Le  due  de  Betfort  aiant  fait  ehereher  eon  corpsj  le 
fit  ieartder  etpendre  d  un  gibet^  pares  qu*il  paeeoit  pour  avoir 
Hi  conduce  de  la  mort  du  due  de  Bourgogne,  —  P.  DanieL 


NoTB  5B,  p.  98,  col.  1.  — Bretagn^e  w^laithfid  chitf 

Lsaguee  wiik  utyfoee^  and  RtAemont,  Slc. 

Richemont  has  left  an  honorable  name,  though  he  tied  a 
prime  minister  up  in  a  sack  and  threw  him  into  the  river. 
For  this  he  had  a  royal  precedent  in  our  king  John,  but 
Richemont  did  openly  what  the  monarch  did  in  the  dark,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  a  murderer  and  an  execu- 
tioner, even  though  the  executioner  be  a  volunteer.  "  II 
mirita  sa  grace  (says  Daniel),  jmt  lesseroicee  quHlrendit  au  roi 
eontre  les  Jtngiois,  malgri  ee  prince  m^me.  Jlfut  un  dee  prin- 
dpaux  auteurs  de  la  riforme  de  la  mOiu  Fran^oiee,  qui  pro- 
didsit  la  tranquiOiti  de  la  France  et  les  grands  moUnres  dont  die 
fkst  suioie.  L^autoriti  quHl  avoit  par  ea  charge  de  connitable, 
jouUe  d  safermeti  natureUef  hU  donna  moyen  de  temr  la  main  d 
Poftsw  vation  dee  ordonnancee  pubUeis  par  le  roi  pour  la  disci- 
pline mHitaire ;  et  lee  examplee  de  siviriU  qu^Ufit  d  est  igard, 
bdfirent  donner  le  sumom  de  justider.  EUtnt  deoenu  due  de 
Bretagne,  qudques  Seigneure  de  ea  Cour  lui  eonseUlirent  de  se 
dimettre  de  sa  charge  de  counitabUf  comme  d*une  digniti  qui 
etoit  au  duuums  deluL  II  ne  la  voulut  pas,  et  il  faisoit  porter 
devant  lui  deux  ipies.  Puns  la  poinle  en  haut^  en  qualiti  de  due 
de  Brelagne,  et  Pautre  dans  lefourreau  le  pointe  en  baSf  comme 
eonnitable  de  France.  Son  motive  pour  coneerver  la  charge  de 
conniiable,  etoity  disoit  U  d*honorer  dane  sa  vieiUesse  une  charge 
qui  Pavoit  konori  lui-mime  dans  un  Age  moins  avanci.  On  le 
pent  compter  aunombre  dee  phts  grands  capitaines  que  lu  France 
ait  eusi  son  service.  II  avoit  beaueoup  de  religion^  U  etoit 
Uberaly  mumdnierj  bieitfaisantf  etonne  pent  guires  lui  reprecher 
que   la  hauteur  et  la  violence^  dont  U  usa  envere  lee   troie 
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NOTES   TO    JOAN    OP    ARC. 


Not*  59,  p.  23,  col.  2.  —  Wdl  might  the  EngUsk  teoff. 

Yet  in  the  preceding  year  1428,  the  English  women  had 
concerned  theroielves  lomewhat  curioiwly  in  the  affairs  of 
their  ruleri.  »'  There  wa«  one  Mistris  Stokea  with  diren 
others  stout  women  of  London,  of  good  reckoning,  well-ap- 
parelled, came  openly  to  the  upper  parliament,  and  delivered 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  to  the  archbishops,  and 
to  the  other  lords  there  present,  containing  matter  of  rebuke 
and  sharp  reprehension  of  the  duke  of  Glocester,  because  he 
would  not  deliver  his  wife  Jaqueline  out  of  her  grievous  im- 
prisonment, being  then  held  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, suffering  her  there  to  remain  so  unkindly,  and  for  his 
public  keeping  by  him  another  aduhresse,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  honourable  esUte  of  nuitrimony."—  Stwos. 

NoT«  eOjp.^col.^^Sh»fix9ihereffe(mCkarU: 
Of  this  I  may  say  with  Scudery, 

O  merveiUe  uUmnanU^  et  d^ffieae  d  eroire!^ 
Mai$  oue  ncus  rapporUnu  mr  lafoy  de  PHiatoire, 

The  matter  (says  De  Serres)  was  found  ridiculous  both  by  the 
king  and  his  councell,  yet  must  they  make  some  triall.  The 
king  takes  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  countrimon  to  be  disguised : 
this  maid  (being  brought  into  the  chamber)  goes  directly  to 
the  king  in  this  attire,  and  salutes  him  vitk  »o  modest  a  coun- 
tenoKcey  a$  ifsh*  had  bten  bred  up  in  court  aU  her  life.  They 
telling  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  she  assured  them  it  was 
the  king,  although  she  had  never  seone  him.  She  begins  to 
deliver  unto  him  this  new  charge,  which,  she  sayes,  she  had 
received  from  the  Goil  of  Heaven  j  so  as  she  turned  the  eyes 
and  minds  of  all  men  upon  her." 

Ce  frince  prit  exprU  e§  jcmr4d  un  haint  fort  timpU,  et  «e 
meiaeiou  distinction  daus  la  fouledeseourtiiaiu.  LafiUetmtra 
dans  la  ehambre  sans  parditre  auennement  itonnie^  et  quoi^* 
eUe «'  eiU  jamais vu  leroi^eUelui  addressa  laparoU,  etlui  dit 
d'un  tonferme,  que  Dieu  PenvoyoU  pour  U  seceurir,  pour /aire 
lever  U  siige  d'OrUans,  et  U  conduire  d  Reims  pour  y  ttre 
saeri.  EUe  Passura  que  les  Anglais  seroient  chassis  du  Rof- 
owiM,  et  que  s^its  Ae  U  quUtoient  auplutdt,  U  leur  enprtudroit 
mat,  —  P.  Damd.  


NoT«  61,  p.  23,  col.  2.  —  Crovn  tKu  anointed  king. 
The  anointing  was  a  ceremony  of  much  political  and  mys- 
tical importance.  "King  Henry  III.  of  England,  being  de 
sirous  to  know  what  was  wrought  in  a  king  by  his  unction, 
consulted  by  letter  about  it  with  that  great  scholler  of  the  ago 
Robert  Grossetest  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  answered  him 
thus:—*  Quod  autem  in  Jine  liters  veetre  nobis  mandas- 
tw,  videlicet  quod  intimaremus  quid  unctionis  saeramentum 
videatur  adjicere  regim  dignitoH,  cum  multi  sint  reges  qui 
nuUatenus  unctionis  munera  decorentur^  non  est  nostra  modidta^ 
tis  complere  hoc.  Tamen  non  ignoramus  quod  regalis  inusutie 
signum  est  prerogative  susceptionis  septiformis  doni  Saeratissi- 
mi  Pneumatis,  quod  eeptiformi  munere  tenetur  rex  innnetus 
prueminentius  non  unctis  regibus  omnes  regias  et  regimnae  em 
aeUones  dirigere ;  ut  videlicet  non  eommuniter  sed  eminentir  et 
heroiei  done  Timoris  eeprimd,  et  deincepe,  quantum  inipse  est^ 
sue  regimini  eubjectoe,  ab  omni  cohibeat  iUicitc  i  done  Pietatis 
dtfendat  subveiMl  et  eubvenirifaeiat  vtdtM,  pupiUo^  et  genera- 
liter  omni  oppresso ;  dono  Scientiic  Uges  justasad  regnumjusU 
regendum  ponatt  poeitas  observet  et  ohservari  faeiat,  erroneas 
deetruati  dono  Fortitudinis  omnia  regno  advereantia  repettat  et 
pro  ealute  reipubUem  mortem  non  timeaL  Mprmdicta  amtem 
praceUenter  agenda  dono  Concilii  deeoretur,  quo  artifidaUtir  et 
scientifUi  ordo  kujus  mundi  sensibilis  edoeetur ;  deinde  dono  In- 
tellectus,  quo  eatus  Angeliei  ordo  dinoscitur.  Tandem  verd 
dono  8apienti»,  quo  ad  dilueidmn  cognitionem  Dd  pertingitury 
Mt  adexemplar  ordinis  mundi  et  ordinis  angeUci  secundum  Ugee 
atemas  in  mtama  Dei  raJdone  deseriptas,  qnibus  regit  wwtjersi- 
iatem  creaturm,  rempubUeam  siH  subjectam  ordinabUiter  regal 
tandem  et  ipee.  MjicU  igUur  regim  dignitaH  uncOenis  sacra- 
fnentuM  quod  ret  unetus  prm  cmUris  in  sue  genere  debet^  ut 
pnetaetumestyex  eeptiformi  Spiritus  munere,  in  omnibus 
regtminis  aatibus,  mrtutibus  rfnmns  et  keroieis  poUere." 

«*  And  some  other  have  conceived  this  anointing  of  such 
eAcacy,  that,  as  in  baptisme  aU  former  sinnes  are  washtaway, 


so  also  by  this  unction,  as  wo  see  in  that  of  Polyeuctns  pa^ 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  who  doubted  not  but  that  the 
emperor  John  Tzimisces  was  cleerd,  before  Heaven,  of  the 
death  of  Phocaa,  thro'  his  being  anointed  emperor.'* 

Seiden's  TlAes  ef  Honor. 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  made  this  ceremony  pecnliariy 
important  in  Prance.  I  quote  the  miracle  from  Desmaresti. 
Clovis  u  on  his  knees  waiting  to  be  anointed  by  St.  BAmigios. 

C^pendant  le  prelat  aUend  les  huHee  saintee. 

Un  Diaere  lee  parte,  etfait  un  vain  effort  ; 

Lafoule  impenetrable  en^ecke  son  abord, 

Du  Panttfe  saeri  la  douce  impatienu. 

Dee  mains  etdela  voix  veut  en  vain  qu'U  s*  awmce. 

AW  ne  pent  diviser,  par  la  force  dee  bras, 

De  tant  de  carps  pressez  Punmobile  ramas, 

Le  prince  humbU,  d  genoux,  languisseU  dans  Pattente, 

Alors  q^'^une  elarti  paroistplus  ielatanUy 

Estsint  tons  autresfeuz  par  ea  vive  splendeur, 

Et  ripand  dans  le  temple  une  divine  odeur. 

Dans  un  air  lumineux  une  Colambe  vole, 

En  son  bee  de  coral  tenant  unefioU. 

EUe  apporU  au  preiat  u  vase  preeiei^ 

Plein  d*  un  bourne  sacri,  rare  present  dee  deux.  —  CUme. 

Guillermus  Brito  says  that  the  devil  brake  the  viol  of  oil 
which  Remigius  held  in  his  hand  ready  to  anoint  Clovis,  and 
that  the  oil  being  so  spilt,  he  obtained  by  prayer  a  supply  of  it 
from  heaven.  —  Sdden. 

NoTB  62,  p.  22,  col.  2.  —  7^  doctors  oftkeoUgf. 

Cee parolee  ahtsi  par  eOe  dietee,laM  ^  rey  remener  kana- 
rabUment  en  m»  logis,  et  assembU  son  grand  censeil,  au  quel 
Jurent  plusieurs  prOats,  ckevaliers,  eseufers  et  ckrfs  de  guerre, 
aveequee  aueuns  docteurs  en  tkeelagie  en  loixet  en  deeret,  qui 
taue  ensembU  advieerent  qu'eUe  eeroU  interrogui  par  lee  doc- 
teurs, pour  eeeater  si  en  eUe  ee  trouveroit  evidenU  raisem  da 
pouvoir  aeeamplirce  qu*eUe  disoiL  Mais  lee  doetaure  U  trov- 
rentdetant  konneste  centenanu,  et  tant  eage  enees  paroUe^  qua 
lour  revelation  faieU,  on  en  tient  tree  grand  cante, 

Dmerees  interrogatione  Uy  furent  faietee  par  plmsieure  doc- 
teurs et  auJtres  gens  de  grand  estat,  a  quay  eUe  respendit  memU 
bien,  et  par  especial  a  un  doeteur  Jacobin,  qm  tey  diet,  que  ss 
Dieu  vouUnt  que  lee  Anglais  s'en  allaseent,  qu*a  nefaUait  paimt 
de  armeei  aquoyeUe  respondit,  qu'eUe  ne  voulaU  que  pern  da 
gens  qui  combattroient,  et  Dieu  danneroit  la  victaire. 

History  qftke  Siege  of  Orleems,    Troyee,  Iffll. 

In  the  Geata  Joannm  Gattiem  ef  Falerandus  Fbromns,  om  of 

the  counsellors  makes  a  speech  of  seventy  lines  upoo  tke 

wickedness  of  women,  mentioning  Helen,  Beersheb*,  Semir- 

amis,  DaUlah,  Messalina,  ice,  as  examples.    The  eoaneil  mn 

influenced  by  his  opinion,  and  the  Maid,  to  prove  her  i 

challenges  any  one  of  them  to  a  single  combat. 

QkA  me  etuUitiA,  qud,  me  levitaU  notandam 

Creditis  a  patresi  armis  siforsitan,  inquit, 

Apta  minus  videar,  etrieto  proeurrere  ferro 

Anmate  ;  ktee  nostri  sint  prima  perieula  martie. 

Si  euique  vis  tanU  animo,  descendat  in  «qum 

Planieiem  pugnm ;  miki  si  victoria  cedat 

CrediU  victrici ;  nester  ei  vicerit  kostis 

Compede  vincta  abeam,  et  eunetie  eimfabuU  sacUe, 


Son  63,  p.  23,  col.  2.  —  Si.  Agnee'  CkapeL 


Hone  virginem  contigU  pascendo  peeora  i 
vilissimo,  ad  deeHnandam  pluviam  obdermire ;  quo  in  tewepmt  m 
visa  estsein  sowtnis  a  Deo,  qui  ee  ilU  eetenderat,  odmanorL 
Jaeobue  PkU^ipus  Bergomonsie  de  done  muUoribms, 

Joanna  OaUica  PueUa,  dam  oveepaedt,  tempeetate  eoaeto,  im 
proximstm  eaceUum  eonfugit,  ibi  obdormiene  Ubtrmndm  OaUim 
mandatumdioinitueaecepiL-'Bo^finiue. 

Heroinm  nabilieeimm  Joannm  Dare  Letkeringmvulga  .Ouroba-^ 
neneis  PueUa  kistoria,    Autkore  Joanne  Hordml  , 
duets  Lotkaringa  coneUiario.    Ponti-Mueei.    1613. 

NoTB  64,  p.  23,  col.  2.— Saint  Agnes  stood 

Btferemine  eyes,  suck  and  so  beautiful 
Ae  wken,  amid  tke  kouse  i^  wickedness. 
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Tkt  PmMT  rekum  wHk  tmtkfaroml  lc9«  tk»  9tro§d 
rmPdktrwitkglorf, 

iJummujwUxtamimimmai  h^mnm'firtrQkijmtmL  jHwU 
heaU  virf  vettibm$  mttU  «ft,  statim  erbu  »9btt»y  CmUM 
cafiOia  dntitatem  tpu  dwina  grmtU  eoncsttilt  vt  wuliut  Utorum 
JtminUf  ftum  vuMua  Ueta  videraiMr,  Introgrtna  quidtm 
Jifnst  tmrpUudmu  loeini,  Jtngdum  Dwmbn  prmpanUMm 
nioouCt  earn  wax  Uaii»  teaMM  fmfiidUt  nt  frm  magnitudhu 
^fUndmis,  a  fumtu  ean$p%ei  po§*9t. 

Tbe  exclamation  of  St.  Aga—  at  the  itako  ihoald  not  be 
omitted  here.  **Then  Afnes,  io  the  midst  of  the  flamet, 
ttretchinf  oat  her  handi,  prayed  onto  the  Lord,  laying,  *  I 
bloM  thee,  O  Ahnif  hty  Father !  who  permittest  me  to  come 
unto  thee  fearleM  eran  in  the  flamea.  For  behold !  what  I 
have  belieTod,  I  mo  ;  what  I  haTO  hoped,  I  poeteae ;  what  I 
have  desired,  I  embraee.  Therefore  I  confess  thee  with 
my  lips,  I  desire  thee  with  my  heart,  with  my  inmost 
entrails ;  I  come  to  thee,  the  liring  and  the  true  God !  '* 
The  whole  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Jteta  Stmettrum^  is  very 
fine.  TVae  Fiearnu  wCifMtiu  Nraune,  jtcssic  m  con^^^eti^tm- 
nimMigngme0pi»num»U4nii,HiMmadiumMMprmcqfUjtielMri 
JUmammm.  (lu»demmfius$0tiwipl«hm,HaiiMin4ma$parU» 
dioiam  smXjUaMur,  tt  kiac  atqut  UUMe  tadkiemt  papuht  amrt- 
hatU,  ^$aM  autam  B,  Jtgntm  pamttu  im  malla  candagthat  incan- 
dutm.  Ea  magia  kae  naa  virtaiikma  dtrtnis,  sad  mal^Uiia 
deputamUi,  dabaMfrtmUaa  iatar  ss  papmli,  st  tufbtUa*  damarta 
ad  emUm,  Tuae  B,  Jlgnu  txpeaiaat  mamiu  »ma$  m  Msdio 
ignis  kit  verbtM  aratianem  fudit  ad  Domimamt  OauupoUnst 
mdaraMd»,  eMenda,  trutaadty  PaUr  Donuai  nottri  Juu  Gkrtsts, 

nam  uafiarwm  s(  afardtima  diahaU  hmpoUata  traMawi,  Eue  at 
itmnc  per  Spiritmm  Sanrtaw  rar9  uUeati  parfaaa  aiarn ;  facaa 
juxia  wu  wtariturfjlmmma  dteidtlatr,  ae  ardar  imeandii  lu^  ad 
$oa  a  qmibma  aniwtratw,  rtfanditmr,  Benedico  te  pater  omni- 
potens,  qoi  etiam  per  flammas,  intrepidam  me  ad  te  Tenire 
permittis.  Ecce  jam  qood  eredidi  video,  quod  speravi  Jam 
teneo,  quod  eonoupiW  compleotor.  Te  igitur  labiis  conflteor, 
te  oorde,  te  totis  visceribns  concopiseo.  Eeoe  ad  te  venio 
Tivom  et  ▼enun  Deum ! 

jS€ta  SaaeL  torn.  iL  p.  353,  Jan.  91. 

flta  8,  Jtgnetu,  jSmcL  8,Amkroaio, 

They  have  a  legend  in  Cornwall  that  St.  Agnes  **  escaped 
oat  of  the  prison  at  Rome,  and  taking  shipping,  landed  at  St 
Piran  Arwothall,  fVom  whence  she  travelled  on  foot  to  what 
is  now  her  own  parish.  Bat  being  several  times  tempted  by 
the  Devil  on  her  way,  as  often  as  she  tamed  about  to  rebuke 
him,  she  tamed  him  into  a  stone,  and  indeed  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Downs,  between  St.  Piran  and  9l  Agnes, 
several  large  moor  stones,  pitched  on  end,  in  a  straight  Hne, 
aboot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other,  doubtless 
pot  there  on  some  remarkable  account."  There  lived  then 
in  that  part  of  the  country  a  famous  Wrath  or  Giant,  by  name 
Bolster,  of  that  ilk.  He  got  hold  of  the  Saint,  and  obliged  her 
to  gather  ap  the  stones  on  his  domain  ;  she  carried  them  in 
three  apron-Aills  to  the  top  <^  the  hill,  and  made  with  them 
three  great  heaps,  fVom  which  the  hill  is  now  called,  some- 
times Came  Breanich,  sometimes  St.  Agnes'  Beacon.  At  last 
this  Giant  or  H^rath  attempted  to  seduce  her ;  she  pretended 
to  yield,  provided  he  would  fill  a  hole  which  she  showed  him 
with  his  blood :  he  agreed  to  thu,  not  knowing  that  the  hok 
opened  into  the  sea ;  she  thus  cunningly  bled  him  to  death, 
and  then  tumbled  him  over  the  cliff.  This  they  still  call  the 
WratkU  Hole.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  not  far  from  St. 
Agnes'  chapel  and  well ;  and,  enlarging  as  it  goes  downward, 
opens  into  a  cave  fretted-in  by  the  sea,  and,  fVom  the  nature 
of  the  stone,  streaked  all  over  with  bright  red  streaks  like 
blood.  After  this  she  lived  some  time  here,  and  then  died, 
having  first  built  her  chapel  and  her  well.  The  water  of  this 
well  is  excellent ;  and  the  pavement,  they  tell  you,  is  colored 
with  her  own  blood,  and  the  more  you  rub  it,  the  more  it 
shows, — such  being,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  stone.  She 
likewise  left  the  mark  of  her  foot  on  a  rock,  not  Cu  from  it, 
still  called  St.  Agnes'  foot,  which  they  tell  you  will  fit  a  foot 
ci  any  size ;  and  indeed  it  is  large  enough  so  to  do.  These 
monkish  stories  caused  a  great  resort  here  in  former  days,  and 
many  cares  are  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  the  water  of 
this  well,  so  blest  by  her  miraculous  blood."  —  PoiwAsis*' 
BSHtiy  ^  CamwaU,  i.  176-7 N. 


St.  Agnes,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret,  were  the  sainta 
mwe  particularly  reverenced  by  the  Haid  of  Orleans. 

NoTs  65,p.94coLl.  — irasjasNcstoaif  M«l 
Through  the  scene  are  fiuntly  beard 
Sounds  that  are  silence  to  the  mind. 

CkarUg  Uafd. 

Not*  66,  p.  96,  eoL  1 — J^fhcsd Os  kaahmVa  haaarakUmarkM, 

4M  d'mapickar  Ua  imfrtaaiana  qaa  c$  frsiOis  de  fat  daomd 
aisaar  aur  la  pma,  am  aoaU  mm  da  te  wtaUUeaer  aa  deeeatia. 
Malgri cee preeautiome eepeadaatU ea  laiaeait  aaeare;  eeemait- 
que*  e'^peUaieat  camois,  et  an  lee  fataait  diapareAtre  par  le 
baiM.  —  Le  Oramd.  

NoTX  67,  p.  96,  col  l.~-Thenhaw*d  kefta  the  award  tf  mar- 

tgrdom. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Katharine,  princess  of  Alexandria, 
whose  story  has  been  pictured  upon  sign-posts  and  in  churches, 
but  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  in  this  country  longer 
by  the  ale-house  than  by  the  altar.  The  most  extravagant 
perhaps  of  Dryden's  plays  is  upon  this  subject.  In  the  firrt 
edition,  I  had,  ignorantly,  represented  Katharine  as  dying 
upon  the  wheel,  and  the  description  of  her  sufferings  was  fitr 
too  minute.  Dryden  has  committed  the  last  fault  in  a  far 
greater  degree ;  the  old  martyrologies  particularize  no  craelties 
more  revolting  to  the  reader  than  be  has  detailed  in  the  speech 
<^  Maximin  when  he  orders  her  to  execution. 

From  a  passage  in  the  JeruaaUm  Canquiatada  it  should  seem 
that  St.  Katharine  was  miraculously  betrothed  to  her  heavenly 
spouse.  As  the  crusaders  approach  Jerusalem,  they  visit  the 
holy  places  on  their  way ; 

Qjaal  vieiu  el  Imgmr  ean  UaMe  tisme, 
i>rads  la  hanaaea  virgen  Catarma 
8e  deapeaa  can  el  Espeeo  etama, 

Jlquel  £i9MM,  que  el  nevada  taviema 

El  qae  tiana  loe  ejoe  da  paiama* 

Tdel  labia  de  Uria  marie  araatae.  —  Lape  da  Vega. 

The  marginal  note  adds  La  Virgen  faa  Madrina  en  laa  deepo- 
riee  de  Caterina  y  Ckrieta. 

Of  St.  Margaret,  the  other  favorite  Saint  of  the  Maid,  I 
find  recorded  by  Bergomensis,  that  she  called  the  pagan 
Prafect  an  impudent  dog,  that  she  was  throMm  into  a  dungeon, 
where  a  horrible  dragon  swallowed  her,  that  she  crossed  her- 
self, upon  which  the  dragon  immediately  burst  and  she  came 
out  safe,  and  that  the  saw  the  devil  standing  in  the  comer 
like  a  black  man,  and  seized  him  and  threw  him  down. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  is,  it  once  occasioned  a  very  extra- 
ordinary murder.  A  young  Lombard,  after  h«taring  it,  prayed 
so  earnestly  for  an  opportunity  of  fitting  with  the  devil  like 
St.  Margaret,  that  he  went  into  the  fields  in  fbll  expectation 
that  his  desire  would  be  gratified.  A  hideous  old  dumb 
woman  came  by:  he  mistook  ber  for  the  tempter;  her  in- 
articulate noises  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he  knocked 
her  doMm  and  trampled  upon  her.  The  poor  wretch  died  of 
her  bruises  ;  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  her  murderer. 
In  consideration  that  his  madness  was  a  pious  madness,  and 
before  she  died,  she  spoke  to  excuse  the  mistake.  This  tale 
is  told  in  that  strange  collectioa  of  ludicroos  stories  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  the  Pia  HSaria,  The  autluwity  referred  to 
is  Petr,  Raueani  HiaL  Ub,  3^ 


NoTX  68,  p.  26,  coL  9.  —  TTu  soared  swerd, 
Puella  petOt  gladhaa^  qaem  diniaitae  Mti  aiebat^  erat  feeta 
eerdor  m  templo  di»m  Catkerinm  m  T\tronAiUf  inter  antiqua 
danaria  pendere.    MiratMe  Carehu^  gladiam  inquiriy  oc  ianen- 
tam  prethms  PueUm  ^fhrrijueeiL  —  Pelfdare  VirgiL 

Roland,  or  rather  Orlando,  for  it  is  Ariosto  who  has  im- 
mortalized him,  was  buried  with  Darindaaa  at  his  side,  and 
his  bora  OltfeiU  at  his  feet.  Charlemaift  also  had  his  good 
sword  Joyenee  buried  with  him.  He  was  placed  in  his  sep- 
ulchre on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  and  habited  in  bit  in^ 
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p«rial  robe«,  thoo^h  a  eUue  was  next  his  skin ;  one  hand  held 
a  globe  of  gold,  the  other  rested  on  the  Gospels,  which  were 
lying  on  his  knees.  His  shield  and  sceptre  were  hong  op- 
posite to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre,  which  was  filled 
witli  perfumes  and  spices,  and  then  closed.  THzsna  was  buried 
with  the  Cid,  no  living  man  being  worthy  to  wield  that  sword 
with  which  the  Campeador,  even  after  death,  had  triumphed  ; 
and  which  had  been  miraculously  half  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  by  a  Jew  to  his  corpse. 

Nora  69,  p.  96,  coL3.—  7Vy  partook  tks/sosf. 

Cette  UrhMnie  ehtt  U$  gr<mi$  s*imiumfMU  auBondu  Mr,  <m 
au  son  d^une  eloeke ;  amtttme  qtumbtigUauoredaiu  Usecmau 
et  let  nueuons  flpnisntos,  pom  mmunmcer  U  counort  et  U  Untr. 
Jiprit  U  service  dea  viandes^  c^utrdr^ire,  apris  u  pu  nous  of- 
ptUons  tmtrits^  rdti  et  entremetSf  on  sortait  de  table  pom- se  Utoer 
Us  Monu  IMS  seconds  foisy  comme  eket  le  Romains  de  qui  par&it 
ttre  vemi  cet  usage.  Les  domestiques  desservaiemt  pendant  ce 
terns ;  its  enlsvaient  une  des  nappes  et  apportaiaU  les  eo^/Uures 
(qu^on  nemmait  epices)  et  Us  vins  eomposis.  A  ee  wtament^  fait 
pour  la  gaietiy  eommenfaient  Us  dens  plaisans  etjofsuz  propose 
ear  dans  ce  bon  visuz  terns  on  aimait  beaueoup  de  rire,  (PHait 
edors  que  Us  minitriers  venoient  rioter  Uurs  faiUaux^  Ursqu'on 
admettail  Uurprisemee. — Le  Orand, 


NoTB  70fp.96fCo\.i.^ OrlusdouswithmetMegHnuungUdriek. 

It  y  ovoit  plusieurs  sortee  de  ces  trins  priparis  qu^on  strvaU 
apris  les  rriandes.  1.  Les  Vins  cuits,  qui  sont  encore  en  usage 
dans  quelques  provinces^  et  qui  ont  eonserci  U  mime  nam,  3. 
Ceux  auxqueU  on  ajoutait  le  sue  de  quelque  fruit,  teU  que  U 
Mor6, /ait  oese  du  jus  de  mdre.  3.  Ceux  qu*on  assaxsowsak 
awe  du  mielf  comme  U  Nectar,  U  Modon,  ^e.  4.  CeuzofXVon 
faisait  infuser  des  plantes  mddieinales  ou  aromatiquee^  et  qui 
prenaient  leur  nam  de  ces  pUuUes,  Vins  d' Absinthe,  de  Myrthe, 
d*Alois,  Ac.  Le  Roman  de  Florimont  Us  appeXU  Vins  herbea. 
A.  £i^  ceux  dans  Usquds^  outre  U  aiief,  it  entraU  des  epiUs. 
On  appeUait  ces  demiers  du  nam  gtniral  de  Pimens.  CHoient 
Uspiusestimisdetous.  JiTesauteursn^enparlentqu^avudiliees. 
It  «iU  mauqui  quelque  chose  d  une  ftU  oudun  repas,  si  on  »*jf 
eUt  point  servi  tfa  Pisumt  t  el  Van  on  donnaU  uume  out  moines 
dans  Us  eouvens  d  certains  jours  de  Pannie.  —  Le  Orand. 

NoTB  71,  p.  96,  coL  9.  — the  youth 

QfComwatL 
Sir  Tristram  du  Lyones. 

NoTB  79,  p.  97,  coL  1.  — and  he  who  stnuh 

The  dolorous  stroke. 
Sir  Balin  le  Saovage. 

NoTB  73,  p.  97.  col.  I. —Like  that  ditfimsat  TWem. 
Ariosta 

NoTX  74,  p.  97,  coL  9.  —  71<m  ooMt  not  with  thf  golden  belt 
put  on 

Du  proreibe  Bonne  renommee  vaut  mieux  que  eeinture  doree. 

LUantun  arrest  aneien  qui  est  encores  pour  Ujourd'huffinseri 
amt  rftgistres  du  Chastelet  de  Paris^j^eatima^  qu?en  ce  praverbe 
U  y  oMtt  une  notabU  ssntemee^  et  une  tongue  aneienneti  tout  en- 
sembU.  Car  par  arrest  qui  est  du  2i  de  Juin  liao,  U  est  porU 
en  termes  expris  que  defhues  sont  faitss  d  toutes  femmes  amou 
reuses  f  ftles  dejoyCyet  paHlardee  dene  porter  robbeedeoUeUrei^ 
verseij  que^tes,  ne  eeintures  dorses,  bovUonniers  d  leure  chaperons, 
ear  peine  de  coisfUcation  et  amende,  et  que  les  huissiers  de  parlo- 
ment,  commissaires  et  sergents  dm  ChastsUt  qui  Us  trouveroient, 
eussent  d  les  msner  prisonnieres. 

Au  surplus  ( je  ^ratf  cecff  en  passant)  d  U  mienne  volonti  que 
ceux  qui  donnerentcest  arrest  eussent  toumiUehanu,et  que  non 
seulement  ces  eeintures  dorses,  ains  en  toutee  autres  dofiirest  ^ 
i^giiqueU,  Ss  eussent  faU  d^gknces  d  toutes  femmes  d^honnsur 
d^emporter,  sur  peine  festre  dedarees  putains ;  car  U  n*f  auroit 
point  pbia  prompt  mofen  qua  cestui,  pour  bamder  U  nforfbati 
§t  homtmtee  dot  damu  —  Patqmtr. 


NoTK  75,  p.  98,  coL  1.  —  Tkneto  myse^. 

Hmc  igitur  Jeama  PukMa  virgo,  cum  magnam  gisriam  in 
arwie esoOt adepta, et regmtm FraatoruM magnh  exparted^er- 
dUuatj  e  maaibus  AngUrum pugnando  eripuisset,  insukfisreate 
mtaU  eonstituta,  non  solum  se  aurituram^  sed  et  genus  suamar- 
tu  cuaetu  prmdiaL  — Bergomensis. 

NoTB  76,  p.  98,  eoL  1.  —  Thsre  is  a  patL 
There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen :  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden 
it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  —  Job,  xxviii.  7, 8. 

NoTX  77,  p.98,coL  1.  — .AstA«y^keartJks  IraiaiomiML 
**  In  sooth  the  estate  of  France  was  then  most  misefaUa. 
There  appeared  nothing  but  a  horrible  &ce,  confusion,  poverty, 
desolation,  solitarinesse  and  feare.  The  lean  and  bare  h- 
bonrers  in  the  country  did  terrifie  even  theeves  themselvss, 
who  had  nothing  led  them  to  spoile  but  the  carkosses  of  these 
poore  miserable  creatures,  wandering  up  and  down  like  gfaosloa 
drawne  out  of  their  graves.  The  least  farmes  and  hamlets 
were  fortified  by  these  robbers,  English,  Bonrgnegaona  aad 
French,  every  one  striving  to  do  his  worst :  all  men  of  war 
were  well  agreed  to  spoile  the  countryman  and  merchant. 
Even  the  cattsU,  oeeustomsd  to  the  larume  beU,  the  signs  ef  ike 
enewtif*s  approach,  would  run  hams  qf  thmnselvos  wi1h$ul  any 
guide  by  this  accustomed  mwery." 

This  is  the  perfect  description  of  those  times,  taken  oA  of 
the  lamentations  of  our  ancestors,  set  dovrn  in  the  original, 
says  De  Serres.  But  amidst  this  horrible  calamity,  God  did 
comfort  both  the  king  and  realme,  for  abont  the  end  of  the 
yecre,  he  gave  Charles  a  goodly  sonne  by  qoeen  Mary  bis 
wife."  

NoTB  78,  p.  98,  ooL  9.  —  Woe  as  o  pilgrim, 

O  my  people,  hear  my  word :  make  yon  ready  to  the  battlo, 
and  in  those  evils,  be  even  as  pilgrims  upon  the  earth. — 
9  Esdras,  xvi.  40. 


Note  79,  p.  98,  coL  9.  —  Gut  tAe  weak  iiatMrt  ^/ 

Let  go  from  thee  mortal  thoughts,  cast  away  the  burdens  of 
man,  put  off  now  the  weak  nature. 

And  set  aside  the  thoughts  that  are  most  heavy  unto  thee, 
and  haste  thee  to  flee  fVom  those  times.  — 9  £sd!rB#,  xiv.  14,  L& 

NoTB  80,  p.  99,  coL  9.  —  ^TertAy  a  happier,  not  *  better  laaa, 
Digna  miaus  mtosrs,  nan  mekore  uiro,  ^  Ovid. 


NoTB  81,  p.  99,  coL  SL  —  And  Tmust  put  aeoy  off 

thoughU. 
—9  EsiraSy  xiv.  14. 

NoTB  89,  p.  31,  eol.  1.  —  Ruin  rushed  round  uo, 

**  To  succeed  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  English  first  so- 
cored  the  neighboring  places,  which  might  othorwioe  bav« 
annoyed  the  besiegers.  The  months  of  August  and  September 
vrere  spent  in  this  work.  During  that  space  they  took  Mofaoa, 
Baogenci,  Gorgeau,  Clery,  Sully,  Jonville,  and,  sonoe  other 
small  towns,  and  at  last  speared  before  Orleans  on  the  ISth 
of  October."  ~  Rapin. 

NoTB  83,  p.  31,  eol.  9.  —  Soon  saddened  Orleama, 

«The  French  king  used  every  expodient  to  supply  the  city 
with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  naiotam  a. 
long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Oanooor,  a  brmve  saA 
experienced  captain,  was  appointed  governor.  Many  oflle«r« 
of  distinction  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  The  troop* 
which  they  eoodoeted  were  inured  to  war,  and  were  dctar- 
mined  to  make  the  moat  obstinate  resistance :  and  even  tK« 
inhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of  boetilitiee^ 
were  well  qualified  in  their  own  defence,  to  soeood  the  «ffbrt« 
of  the  noost  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  isrer^ 
turned  towards  this  scene;  where,  it  was  reasonably  nap- 
posed,  the  French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  maiatsttp- 
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NoTB  84,  p.  31,  eol.  9.  —  71k<  atr«  ChapdU, 

Thia  titl«  was  not  diaerinuaately  iiaad  by  the  Fraaeb. 
Chapalla  it  aoaMtimef  atyled  U  nrtf  and  aooMtimaa  gentil- 
Iwiii  ie  BaoajM,  by  Daniel.  The  aame  title  was  applkd  to 
the  Ahniglity,  and  to  prineea;  and  SeUen  obaenrea  from 
Paaqider,  **  these  ancient  baiooa  alli»eted  rather  to  be  stiled 
bj  the  name  of  sire  than  baron,  and  the  baron  of  Ceoey 
oerried  to  that  porpoae  this  riUune  in  his  device : 
Js  as  SM^  f«y  as  ptees  ««iss<, 
Jt  nus  U  mn  d$  Gracy." 

If  on  85,  p.  31,  col.  S.  —  CSm  nner  wUU  the  enu^  Oat  kOU 
His  kaltowed  tword. 

"At  the  ereatioo  of  a  koifht  of  Rhodes  a  sword,  with  a 
croos  ftr  the  hilt,  was  deliTered  to  him  in  token  that  his  Talor 
most  delend  relij|ion.  No  bastard  coold  be  a  knight  hoapi- 
taller,  from  whose  order  that  of  Bhodes  was  formed,  except 
a  bastard  to  a  prince,  there  being  honor  in  that  dishonor, 
as  there  is  light  in  the  very  spots  of  the  moon.** 

FulUr't  OaiUrH  ^f  fks  Aiy  Warn, 


NoTa  87,  p.  SI,  eol.  8.— £a  JHrt,  tJU  mtrriui  ma$u 

**  In  the  late  warres  b  France  between  king  Henry  the  fifth 
of  England  and  Charles  the  seventh  of  France,  the  French 
armie  being  in  distresse,  one  captain  La  Hire,  a  Frenchman, 
was  seat  to  declare  oato  the  said  French  king  the  estate  and 
aiihires  of  the  warre,  and  how  for  want  of  victuals,  money, 
and  other  necessaries,  the  French  bad  lost  divers  townes  and 
battailes  to  the  English.  The  French  kiog  being  disposed  to 
nee  his  eaptaine  (kmiliarly,  shewed  him  such  thinges  as  him- 
aelf  was  delighted  in,  as  his  buildings,  his  banquets,  fkire 
ladies,  4tc,  and  then  asked  the  eaptaine  how  bee  liked  them ; 
*  Trust  me,  sir,*  quoth  the  eaptaine,  speaking  bis  mind  freely, 
<  I  did  never  know  any  prince  that  more  delighted  himself 
with  his  losses,  than  you  doe  with  yours.*  '* —  SUnte, 

*  La  But  trmtv€  wtg  ekapetmn  auqud  U  dk  qu.*U  Imff  dmmati 
kmttwtmtut  Pak$9htimn  t  et  le  dk^dain  buf  dit  gu*U  etmifataui 
MS  ysscAes.  La  Hire  Imff  re^smdil  fti^U  ii'amrmt  pat  Imtkr^  car 
UfldUkprtmftammU  frofifar  mtr  Pemnemfff  tt  fti*U  atwitJUet  ce 
fw  gemt  de  gium  0id.  aeeauatumi  iefaire,  Et  lart  La  Hire  JU 
omfriiredDim  em  dimnt  em  asm  Oescea,  let  mainejeimeteet^- 
^Dum,jeUpri»que  tm  Jmett  aigtm^kmn  pour  La  Hire  aatant 
fas  Ca  aeaUrets  que  La  Hire  Ml  ptwr  tey,  as  tf  sstsit  Diem,  et 
quatmfite9eeLaHSre,*^Etilaud4rittretbiempriereldire. 

Chremiqmt  taut  liCrs.    Le  Brum  de  dorauOss,  t.  i.  p.  109. 

There  is  an  EngUafa  epitaph,  borrowed  from  theae  words 
of  the  French  eaptam. 

NoTB  88,  p.  31,  col.  9.  — the  tubarht  lay 

Oasonipls  ram. 

"  They  pulled  down  all  the  most  considerable  boildings  in 
the  anbnrba,  and  among  the  rest  twelve  churches  and  several 
mooasteries ;  that  the  English  might  not  make  use  of  them  in 
earryiog  on  the  siege.**  ~J2^pi».    MtnttreteL 


NoTa  80,  p.  38,  col.  1.— JVb  wure  tkt  aurry  viePt  nou  wot 


The  iastrament  which  most  frequently  served  for  an  aeeom- 
paniaieDt  to  the  harp,  and  which  disputed  the  preiiminenoe 
with  it  in  the  early  times  of  music  in  France,  was  the  viol ; 
and  indeed,  when  reduced  to  four  strings,  and  stript  of  the 
frets  with  which  viols  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  (bmished 
till  the  16th  century,  it  still  holds  the  first  place  among  treble 
iaatrasseots,  nader  the  denomination  of  violin. 

The  viol  played  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  different  from  the 
vieDe,  whoee  tonea  are  produced  by  the  fViction  of  a  wheel, 
which  indeed  performs  the  part  of  a  bow,  was  very  early  in 
Ihvor  with  the  inhabitaaU  of  France. 

ihimsy's  Hitttry  qfMutie. 
10 


NoTB  90,  p.  39,  col.  1.—  curd  on  Saint  Mgnam*t  marne. 

Bu  Aignan  was  the  tutelary  saint  of  Orleans.  He  had  mi- 
raculously been  chosen  bishop  of  that  city  when  Attila  besieged 
it.  **  Omme  let  dtofemt  ^fiofet  eurent  recourt  a  lewr  prdat, 
lay,  tamt  te  tomder^  pour  It  tdbU  de  sinw,  torUt  de  la  vitte  el 
porta  a  AttHa.  Mait  ne  PeyoaC  pu  JUdwr^  Uteudt  em  pritret, 
$t,feaare  dee  preeessieas,  et  porter  par  let  net  lee  reUquet  det 
taimtt.  Um  preetre  e*etaMt  mocfui^  ditamtj  que  tela  n'acoU  de 
reim  pr^fUi  aux  autret  viUet,  tomka  reide  wurt  tar  la  place,  por- 
tamt:  par  u  wufem  la  peine  de  torn  imtoUate  temtrit6.  jipret 
toutet  cket  ekotetj  U  eowunanda  aux  hohHoM  de  voir  ti  U  teeourt 
n*arriooit  point  i  ayantiUnponduquenonfUteremetemprieret, 
etpmtlemrfaitmetmeeommandement:  mate  n*<^perceoant  point 
encore  de  seeonrt,  pour  la  Cmstssu  fait  U  te  prottema  a  terre, 
lee  feux  et  Peeprit  vert  le  CieL  Se  tenlont  ezaucif  U  fait  mou' 
tor  a  la guerOty  et  lay  ropporte-t-om  quePen  ne  voyoit  rien  tinom 
vne  grotte  nuie  de  pouttieref  U  attutre  que  c^f/Unt  le  teeourt 
d?JStiut  A  de  Teudo  Roy  dee  QoUit^  letquelt  tardans  a  te  oum- 
trer  a  Parmee  d]JittUa,  S,  JStignan  fut  dioinement  trantporte  en 
lour  camp,  et  lee  advortU  que  tout  eettit  perdu,  tHltattendoieiU  au 
lendeeeain,  Ht  parurent  autti^ott,  et  foretrent  Attila  de  lever 
tihdtivem0ntletiege,queplutieurtdtetienttenoyerentdantla 
Loire,  d^autret  t*entretutrent  avec  regret  d*aouir  perdu  la  vUle, 
Et  non  content  de  eette  victatre,  le  pourtuivirent  si  vivemsnt  avee 
le  Roy  Meroute,  qui  te  mat  joindre  a  aaz,  quails  le  d^ent  em 
batUuUerangie  pree  de  CkUnnt,jonekant  lacampagne  de  180,000 
eodovres.** 

Le  nonveau  Parterre  det  jLa^^  ^  viw  det  SonUs.  Par  P. 
JWftadsaartt,  Andre  du  Fiat  et  Jeam  Baudom.    Lyont,  1066. 

NoTX  91,  p.  39,  col.  9.  — the  treaty  ratified 

At  TVoyet, 

**  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  was  to  remain  in  quiet 
possession  of  the  royal  dignity  and  revenues.  After  his  death 
the  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  dominions,  devolved  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  was  so  great  that  he 
coukl  not  ^pear  h  public,  so  that  the  queen  and  Burgundy 
Bwore  fbr  him.** — Rapbu 

NoTB  93,  p.  33,  ool.  h  —  Saktbury,  tkeir  watcVW  ddtf. 
**  The  besiegers  received  succors  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  siege ;  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  considered  this  en- 
terprise as  a  decisive  action  for  the  king  his  master,  and  his 
own  reputation,  omitted  nothing  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  that 
advantage.  He  run  up  round  the  city  sixty  forts.  How  great 
aoever  this  work  might  be,  nothing  coold  divert  him  from  it, 
since  the  success  of  the  siege  entirely  depended  upon  it.  In 
vain  would  he  have  pursued  his  attack,  if  the  enemies  could 
continually  introduce  fVesh  supplies.  Besides,  the  season,  now 
&r  advanced,  suggested  to  him,  that  bo  would  be  forced  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  camp,  and  during  that  time  be  liable  to  many 
insults.  Among  the  sixty  forts,  there  were  six  much  stronger 
than  the  rest,  upon  the  six  principal  avenues  of  the  city. 
The  French  could  before  with  ease  introduce  convoys  into  the 
place,  and  had  made  frequent  use  of  that  advantage.  But 
after  these  forts  wore  built,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
they  could,  now  and  then,  give  some  assistance  to  the  be- 
aieged.  Upon  these  six  redoubts  the  general  erected  batteries, 
which  thundered  against  the  walls.*' — Rapin, 

NoTB  93,  p.  33,  col.  1.  >-  TTu  tit  great  avenmee  meet  ta  the 


Bheima  had  aiz  principal  streets  meeting  thos  in  oae  centre, 
wheie  the  cathedral  atood. 

Au  eentri  de  la  vflZe,  entre  tix  aveiMet, 
S^elsve  un  taeri  tanple  a  la  hauteur  det  nuet. 

ChapeUun. 

NoTB  94,  p.  33,  ool.  1 —  Possessed  the  ToumdUs, 
**  The  bulwark  of  the  Toumelles  being  much  shaken  by  the 
besiegers*  cannon,  and  the  besieged  thinking  it  proper  to  set 
it  on  fire,  the  English  extinguished  the  flames,  and  lodged 
themselves  in  that  post.  At  the  same  time  they  became 
masters  of  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  fVom  whence  the  whole 
city  eoaki  be  viewed.**— ilsjaii. 
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NoTB  95,p.33,col.S.— TkepoiufirvwffMMtntAiUiMrMeraM 
Came  like  am  eartMquake, 

Lea  bombardee  vomieeaient  dee  boulets  de  pierrtf  dont  quel- 
queatme  peeaieHt  jiuqu^  d  cent  edte  Uvree.  Cef  massee  ^ffht^f- 
aiAeMy  loHcies  d  la  ntaxiire  de  not  bombee^  produieaxetU  em  tom- 
bant  nor  lea  erfi/CcM,  V^ftt  de  la  f(nidre.^La  Brum  de  Char- 
meUea,  i.  p.  129.  

NoTB  96,  p.  33,  eoh  2.— The  wOdrfire  batts  Maa>d  tkmfh  the 
vttdmigktakf. 
Drayton  eDumeratei  thete  among  the  English  praoaraUoni 
for  war: 

**  The  enfineer  proTided  the  petard 
To  break  the  strong  portcullies,  and  the  balls 
Of  wild'fire  devised  to  throw  firom  tkx 
To  bam  to  ground  their  palaces  and  balls." 

And  at  the  siege  of  Harfleor  he  says, 

**  Their  brazen  slings  send  in  the  wild-fire  balls." 

"  Balls  of  consuming  wild-fire 
That  lickt  men  up  like  lightning,  hare  I  laughed  at. 
And  tost  'em  back  again  like  children's  trifles." 

B.amdF.i  The  Mad  Lever, 

"  I  do  command  that  particular  care  be  had,  advising  the 
gunners  to  have  half  butts  with  water  and  vinegar,  as  is  ac- 
customed, with  bonnets  and  old  sails,  and  wet  mantels  to  de- 
fend fire,  that  as  often  is  thrown. 

"  Every  ship  shall  carry  two  boats  lading  of  stones,  to  throw 
to  profit  in  the  time  of  fight  on  the  deck,  forecastle  or  tops, 
according  to  his  burden. 

**  That  the  wild-fire  be  reparted  to  the  people  most  expert, 
that  we  have  for  the  use  thereof,  at  due  time ;  for  that  if  it  be 
not  overseen,  giving  charge  thereof  to  those  that  do  understand 
it,  and  such  as,  we  know,  can  tell  how  to  use  it ;  otherwise 
it  may  happen  to  great  danger." 

Ordera  ael  dowm  fry  the  duke  o/Medima  to  be 
obatrved  in  tke  voyage  Unoard  England. 

Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 
"  Some  were  preparing  to  ton  balls  of  wild-fire,  as  if  the  sea 
had  been  their  tennis-court." 

Ddiveranee  t^  certain  Chriatians/rom  tke  T\irke. 
Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 

NoTK  97,  p.  33,  col.  ^-~  Poieonoua  poUutien, 
Thus  at  the  siege  of  Thin  sur  1*  Escault.  <*  Ceulx  de  laH  leur 
gectcietU  par  leur  engine  ekevtadi  mora  at  autrea  beatea  mortea  el 
puantee^  pour  lee  empuantirf  dont  ilt  eaUriemt  la  dedane  em  moult 
grant  deetreaae.  Car  lair  eatoU  fort  et  ehauU  aimti  eomme  em 
plain  eatej  et  de  ufurent  plua  eanatraima  que  de  nuUe  autre  ekoee. 
Si  conaiderent  finabUmad  emtre  euix  que  cetle  meaaaiae  ill  ne 
pourroient  longuement  endurer  ne  eoUifiir,  tant  leur  eetoitla 
punmaie  abhominabU.**  —  Freiaaart,  L  38. 

This  was  an  evil  which  sometimes  annoyed  the  besieging 
array.  At  Dan  *^pour  la  puantiae  dee  beetea  que  Ion  tuoit  en 
loatf  et  dee  ehecaulx  qui  eatoiemt  nuyrs,  lair  eeUrit  tout  corrumpUy 
dont  mouU  de  ekevaliera  et  eaet^fera  em  eatoient  maladea  et  meUm- 
eoUeux,  el  aejf  aUaient  lea  plusieuray  r^freaehir  a  Brugea  et  ail- 
leura  pour  eviter  ce  mauvaia  air.**  —  Froiasart,  L  175. 

NoTB  98,  p.  33,  col.  9.  —  Crowded  in  unu^u^eeome  vauUe 
At  Thin  sur  1'  Escault,  **LaJlet  ledne  ekaner  grant  fiieon 
d?emgima  de  Cambroy  et  de  Douapi  etemfeutaix  moult  grama,  le 
due  lea  fist  lever  devamt  la  fortereaee.  Lee^t  emgime  geetoiemt 
nuyt  et  jour  groaata  pierree  et  vumgomneauiz  qui  abeioient  lea 
eomblee  et  le  hauU  dee  Umra  dee  ekamtbrea  et  dee  ealiee.  Et  em 
contraigmeiemt  lee  gens  du  Ckaatd  par  cost  aasauit  treadure- 
memL  Et  si  noaiemt  lee  eompaigmons  qui  le  gardoient  denumrer 
em  duanbree  men  ealea  qiuli  eueeenl,  mate  en  eaves  et  en  eetiers." 
—  Froisamt,  L  38. 

Note  99,  p.  33,  col.  2.  —  Eager  to  nua^  tke  earrum  crow 
for  food. 

Scudery  has  a  most  ingenious  idea  of  the  efi*ects  of  famine : 
during  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  he  makes  the 
inhabitants  first  eat  one  another,  and  then  eat  themselves. 


La  rage  se  nuaiant  d  leurs  douleurs  ettrhmss. 

Ha  ae  wumgemt  Vum  Vautre,  ils  se  wiangemt  eux-mssmss. 


Fuller  expresses  the  want  of  food  pithily.    **Tbe  aitga 
grew  long,  and  viotoals  abort." 


NoTB  100,  p.  33,  col. 9.—  Wkem  im  tks  Sun  tkaAkgd  ef  the 
Lord. 

And  I  saw  an  Angel  standing  in  the  sun ;  and  he  cried  with 
a  load  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  Cmne  and  gather  yourselves  together  onto  the  evppsf 
ofthe  great  God: 

That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  fleeh  of  eaptaias, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  hoceee,  suad  of 
them  that  sit  on  them.  —  Recelatiom,  xix.  17, 18. 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Ezekiel. 

And  thou,  son  of  man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Speak  onio 
every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.  As- 
semble yourselves,  and  come ;  gather  yourselves  on  every  side 
to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great  aaoi- 
fice  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  flesh  and 
drink  blood. 

Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  ofthe  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of 
bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlings  of  Basban. 

And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye 
be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  fi>r  yon. 

Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  table  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  Loid 
God.  —  Ezekiel,  xxxix.  17,  &.c. 


NoTB  101,  p.  34,  col.  9.  —  Prevent  tke  pang  effamms. 
Fuller  calls  this  "resolving  rather  to  lose  their  lives  by 
wholesale  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  than  to  retail  tbena  oat 
by  famine."  

NoTK  109,  p.  35,  col.  1.  ^As  wftsa  tke  Mezisaaa* 

**  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  that  at  the  concloaioo 
of  one  of  their  centuries  the  sun  and  earth  would  be  destroyed. 
On  the  last  night  of  every  century  they  extingnubed  all  their 
fires,  covered  the  faces  of  the  women  and  children,  and  ex- 
pected the  end  of  the  world.  The  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire 
on  the  mountain  of  Huixacbtla  was  believed  an  omen  of  tketr 
safety. "  —  Clavigero.  

NoTB  109,  p.  36,  col.  I.  —  Tke  veims  wertfsJL 

^atiii  Kt¥  Y^itav  viv  oaov  edtpof  eXXortevetv 
At  6i  01  toirftaifu  kut*  aox^a  ita»To6t¥  iMf , 
Kat  iroXtu  itep  tovrr  ro  it  oBtvot  o^isv  aSaf. 

Theoeritma. 

NoTB  104,  p.  36,  col.  1.— J^  sticncs  Ursclsn'dL 

NoTB  105,  p.  36,  col.  1 seetkeM* 

Reasons  for  burning  a  trumpeter. 

**  The  letter  she  sent  to  Suffolk  was  received  with  eoora, 
and  the  trumpeter  that  brought  it  commanded  to  be  bomt, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  saith  a  French  *  author,  bat  erro- 
neously, for  his  coming  was  not  wananted  by  the  authority  of 
any  lawful  prince,  but  fVom  a  private  maid,  how  highly  i 
self-pretended,  who  had  neither  estate  to  keep,  nor  < 
sion  to  send  a  trumpeter."  —  FuUer's  Pnffane  State. 


NoTB  106,  p.  36,  col.  9.  —  /it  sight  of  Orleams  and  tke  Mk 
kosL 

De  Serres  says,  "  The  trumpeter  was  ready  to  be  bomt  ia 
the  sight  of  the  besieged." 

NoTB  107,  p.  36,  eoL^^Jis  hetkatpuUU  ^ 

Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself^  mm  ho 
that  putteth  it  off.—  1  KingSy  xx.  11. 
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Nora  108,  p.  36,  eoL  9.—^  when  Ckedtriu  ame$ 

]Ma(  m  Th§  jr«  TkitL  Bic  mutta  iuKmmn  a  mommcMt  T\tr- 
cicu,  fMM  Dmvit  voeaUj  fm  eo  loeo  nuignem  hakent  mdtm^  da 
hmoe  fiMdm  Ckaimit  nmmh  eerporia  atqiu  oatnn  fortHudaUf 
quan  etndtm  fm$$$  am  naatro  D,  Qtorgw  fabnioMhar ;  aadtm- 
f««  an  acrikwU  fum  hue  noatrii  mattrwii  vaad  tt  korramdi 
aarvaaaa  a^ouUm  wrghum,  M  kac  aiia  ad- 
at  fiuB  Ubitim  aaty  eomaianMimticr,  Ukam  par 
lomgmqama  araa  peregruuri  aolitatm,  ad  .^KVtiiM  poatramo  par- 
vamiaaa,  o^  aqiim  bibaatiAua  prmataraai  iamartaHtatam,  Q*n 
fuidaaa  jbnmM,  in  quA parU  terranm  ait^  urn  diauUi  mn  for- 
taaaia  m  VlopiA  eattoeari  debet  t  UaUim  qfinuat  Ubm  magma 
tanakria,  wudtAqua  ealigvu  obduetMm  latarai  naqua  anpum 
wtorUdiuMpoet  Chedarlaat,Mtiilbmffideretteemtigiaae.  Ckader- 
lam  vara  ^tarnn  martia  lagibua  aalaJbim^  kac  Qhtc  w  eqma  pra- 
atamtiaaimaf  qm  abaaiUer  ^^udem  aqum  kauat*  wtartaUtatam 
axmarit,  divagarif  gamdamtam  prmlua,  adaaaa  t»  haUa  wuUorikua^ 
mmt  Ua  qui  ejua  opem  taaphranarbit,  agMaatnqaa  Umdam  amt 
raUgiama." — Buabaquiua. 

Th«  Penkns  my,  that  Alexander  oominff  to  imdentaiid, 
that  in  the  iDoantain  of  Kaf  there  was  a  ^at  cave,  very 
black  and  dark,  wherein  ran  the  water  of  immortality,  would 
needs  take  a  journey  thither.    But  being  afraid  to  loae  hia 
way  in  the  care,  and  eooiidering  with  hinuelf  that  he  had 
eommitted  a  great  oversight  in  leaving  the  more  aged  in  cities 
aud  fortified  places,  and  keeping  about  his  person  only  young 
people,  such  as  were  not  able  to  advise  him,  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  him  some  old  man,  whose  eounsel  be  might  follow 
in  the  adventure  he  was  then  upon.   There  were  in  the  whole 
army  but  two  brothers,  named  Chidder  and  Elias,  who  had 
brought  their  fhther  along  with  them,  and  this  good  old  man 
bade  his  sons  go  and  tell  Alexander,  that  to  go  through  with 
tho  design  he  had  undertaken,  his  only  way  were  to  take  a 
mare  that  had  a  colt  at  her  heels,  and  to  ride  upon  her  into 
the  eave,  and  leave  the  colt  at  the  entrance  of  it,  and  the 
mare  wonld  infallibly  bring  Kim  back  again  to  the  same  place 
without  any  trouble.    Alexander  thought  the  advice  so  good, 
that  be  would  not  take  any  other  person  with  him  in  that 
joumey  but  those  two  brothers,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  retinue 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cave.    He  advanced  so  for  that  he 
eame  to  a  gate,  so  well  polished,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  darkness,  it  gave  light  enough  to  let  him  see  there  was 
a  bird  ftataned  thereto.    The  bird  asked  Alexander  what  he 
would  have?    He  made  answer  that  he  looked  for  the  water 
of  immortality.    The  bird  asked  him,  what  was  done  in  the 
world?    Mischief  enough,  replies  Alexander,  since  there  is 
no  vice  or  sin  but  reigns  there.    Whereupon  the  bird  getting 
loose  and  flying  away,  the  gate  opened  and  Alexander  saw  an 
Angel  sitting,  with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  holding  it  as  if  he 
were  going  to  put  it  to  his  mouth.    Alexander  asked  him  his 
name.    The  Axigel  made  answer  his  name  was  Raphael,  and 
that  he  only  staid  for  a  command  (h>m  God  to  blow  the  trum- 
pet and  to  call  the  dead  to  judgment.    Which  having  said, 
be  asks  Alexander  who  he  was  ?    I  am  Alexander,  replied  he, 
and  I  seek  the  water  of  immortality.    The  Angel  gave  him 
a  stooe,  and  said  to  him,  go  thy  wayes,  and  look  for  another 
stone  tk  the  same  weight  with  this,  and  then  thou  shalt  find 
immortality.    Whereupon  Alexander  asked  how  long  he  had 
to  live.     The  angel  said  to  htm,  till  such  time  as  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  which  encompass  thee  be  turned  to  iron.    Alex- 
ander, being  come  out  of  the  cave,  sought  a  long  time,  and  not 
meeting  with  any  stooe  just  of  the  same  weight  with  the 
i^MT,  he  put  one  into  the  balance  which  he  thought  came 
very  near  it,  and  finding  but  very  little  difference,  be  added 
thereto  a  little  earth,  which  made  the  scales  even  ;  it  being 
God*8  intention  to  shew  Alexander  thereby,  that  he  was  not 
to  expect  immortality  till  he  himself  were  put  into  the  earth. 
At  last  Alexander  having  one  day  a  fall  off  his  horse  in  the 
barren  ground  of  Ghor,  they  laid  him  upon  the  coat  he  wore 
over  bis  armour,  and  covered  him  with  his  buckler  to  keep  off 
the  beat  of  the  sun.    Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the 
proi^ecy  of  the  Angel,  and  was  satisfied  the  hour  of  his 
detth  was  at  hand ;  accordingly  he  died. 

They  add  to  this  Able,  that  the  two  brothers  Chidder  and 
EUu  drunk  of  the  water  of  immortality,  and  that  they  are 
•till  living  but  invisible,  Elias  upon  tho  earth,  and  Chidder  in 
the  water :  wherein  the  latter  hath  so  great  power,  that  those 


who  are  in  danger  of  being  (destroyed  by  water,  if  they  ear- 
nestly pray,  vowing  an  offering  to  him,  and  firmly  believing 
that  he  can  relieve  them,  shall  escape  the  danger. 

jambaaaadar*a  Travela, 
Xkidir  and  EUaa  occupy  a  distinguished  placo  in  the  legion 
of  prophets.  The  name  of  the  first  signifies  verdant,  alluding 
to  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  producing,  wherever  bo 
trod,  the  most  beautiful  and  enchanting  verdure.  These  two 
are  regarded  as  the  protectors  and  tutelary  gods  of  travel- 
lers ;  the  former  upon  tho- sea,  the  latter  upon  the  land ;  and 
they  are  thought  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  promoting 
these  salutary  objects.  In  their  rapid  and  uniform  courses, 
they  are  believed  to  meet  once  a  year  at  Jlfimi,  in  the  environs 
of  MeecOj  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  are  assembled. 

lyOkaaati^a  History  af  the  Otkomau  Empire, 

NoTB  109,  p.  37,  ool.  1.-7^  aworda  that  laU  fiaaVd  to  tka 
aoefUHg  auKm 

Now  does  the  day  grow  blacker  than  before. 
The  swords  that  glistered  late,  in  purple  gore 
Now  all  distain'd,  their  former  brightoesse  lose. 

JIfoy's  Edatard  m. 
And  again,  Book  7. 

The  glittering  swords  that  shone  so  bright  of  late 
■    Are  quickly  all  distain'd  with  purple  gore. 

NoTx  110,  p.  37,  eol.  9.  —  Of  Messed  Mary  vowed  a  vow  <ff 


n  adovU  ahfufata  teute  aa  gent,  eatant  daoaxt  Chtartreaj  qui 
monk  kmmiUa  at  briaeaon  courage  i  ear  eateitdiaqtueaatraicteura 
Fnmfoia  aUoient  et  preadunent  ledit  ray  et  eon  conaailf  st  ancorea 
nmUereaponaeagretMenanavoieHteua,  UmaoragevmatampeaU 
el  una  fouldre  ai  granda  et  ai  horrible  deacandit  du  del  en  lost  du 
raTfDamgUterraquUaemUoitpropreauiUqualaaiecUdematJbter, 
Car  U  olsmt  st  groaaea  piarru  qua  Oiea  tuofaiU  hommea  et 
ehavaulXf  at  en  JkrerU  leaplma  hardia  toua  eabahia.  jSdonequaa 
regarda  la  rof  DangUUrre  devera  teniae  da  Jfoatre  Daau  da 
Chartraaf  et  ae  vaua  et  randit  danateauKt  a  Mlutre  Dttms,  et 
promiatf  et  eoitfeaaa  aicamme  U  dial  depuia  quail  ae  aceordenrit  a 
lapaix.  —  FreiaaarL 

But  while  he  lodged  there  (before  Chartres),  his  army  mak- 
ing a  horrible  spoile  of  the  whole  country,  there  chanced  an 
occasion,  as  the  work  of  Heaven,  which  suddenly  quailed  his 
ambitioos  design  to  ruin  France :  for  behold  a  horriblo  and 
extraordinary  tempest  of  haile,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fell 
with  such  violence  as  many  horses  and  men  in  the  army 
perished,  as  if  that  God  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  from 
heaven  to  stay  his  course.  —  De  Serrea. 

NoTB  111,  p.  38,  col.  1.  —  Deep  through  the  akff  the  hoUow 
tkamdara  roU*d, 

The  circumstance  of  the  Maid's  entering  Orleans  at  mid- 
night in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  historically  true. 

**The  Englishmen  perceiving  that  thei  within  could  not 
long  continue  for  foute  of  vitaile  and  pouder,  kepte  not  their 
watehe  so  diligently  as  thei  wer  accustomed,  nor  scoured  not 
the  countrey  environed  as  thei  before  had  ordained.  Whiche 
ne^igence  the  citexens  shut  in  perceiving,  sent  worde  thereof 
to  the  French  capitaines,  which  with  Pucelle  in  the  dedde 
tyme  of  the  nighte,  and  in  agreate  rayne  and  thundre,  with  all 
tlieir  vitaile  and  artilery  entered  into  the  citie.'* 

HaU,ff,  127. 

Shakespear  also  notices  this  storm.  Striking  as  the  circum- 
stance is,  Chapelain  has  omitted  it. 

Note  USt,  p.  38,  col.  1.  —  Strong  were  the  EngUahforta. 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  a  besieging  army  in  those 
ages  appear  almost  incredible  to  us  now.  The  camp  of  Fer- 
dinand before  Granada  swelled  into  a  city.  Edvrard  HI. 
made  a  market  town  before  Calais.  Upon  the  captain's 
reftual  to  surrender,  says  Barnes,  **  be  began  to  entrench 
himself  strongly  about  the  city,  setting  his  own  tent  directly 
against  the  chief  gates  at  which  he  intended  to  entei ;  then  ho 
placed  bastions  between  the  town  and  the  river,  and  set  out 
regular  streets,  and  reared  up  decent  buildings  of  strong 
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timber  between  the  trenches,  which  he  covered  with  thatch, 
reed,  broom  and  skins.  Thas  he  encompaased  the  whole 
town  of  Gahufl,  from  Rlsbon  on  the  northwest  side  to  Conr- 
gaine  on  tho  northeast,  all  along  by  Sangate,  at  Port  and 
Fort  de  Nicoiay,  commonly  by  the  English  called  Newland- 
bridge,  down  by  Uammea,  Cologne  and  Marke ;  so  that  his 
-eaxap  looked  like  a  spacious  city,  and  was  nsoally  by  stran- 
gers, that  came  thither  to  market,  called  New  Calais.  For 
this  prince's  reputation  for  justice  was  so  great,  that  to  his 
markets  (which  he  held  in  his  camp  twice  every  week,  vis. 
-on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for  flesh,  fish,  bread,  wine  aad 
ale,  with  cloth  and  all  other  necessaries,)  there  came  not  only 
his  friends  and  allies  from  England,  Flanders  and  Aquit&in, 
but  even  many  of  king  Philip's  subjects  and  confederates 
«onveyed  thither  their  cattle  and  other  commodities  to  be 
•old."  

Norm  113,  p.  38,  col.  3.  -^  EnUrmg  vUk  Jtig  eye. 

Jfttne  lentusy  cdsis  adgteau  in  coUibugf  iMtrat 
Urbem  oculiSf  digcitque  loeos  caussasque  loeorum. 

SUius  ItoHaUf  zii.  567. 

NoTX  114,  p.  38,  col.  2.  —  D^fiUd  and  unrepaired. 

Ahjteert  madsntesj 
Sieut  eranty  clypeca ;  nu  quisquam  tpieula  tersU, 
JWe  taudavit  equwiL,  nitidm  nee  eassidiM  aUam 
Conqmt  adomavitfiu  jubam.  Statku. 


Note  115,  p.  39,  coL  Q, — Partkenopmu, 

Iptam,  Msnalit  puermn  eum  vidit  in  ttm^rA, 
jDudumv,  tenero  ngnante»  gramina  pauuj 
Ignovisie  ferunt  comitif  Dietaaqne  tela 
Jpaam,  et  Jtmycl^as  knmeris  apUute  pkaretras. 

UBdet  nemorum,  tUtUumque  noemUm, 

SanguiniM  kMmani  pudor  ttt  ntacxre  tagiWu. 

StatiuB,  IV.  S5d. 

NoTs  116,  p.  39,  col.  3.  ~  Oladdisdale. 

Gladdisdale  must  be  the  sir  William  Glanadale  of  Shakes- 
pear.    Stowe  calls  him  William  Gladesdale. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  I  have  introduced  no  fictitious 
names  amoag  the  killed.  They  may  all  be  found  in  the 
various  histories.  

NoTK  117,  p.  39,  col.  9.  —  7^  balUta, 

Ketput  enim  wUa  exaum  laeertit 
Laneea,  nd  tenso  baUsttt  turbine  rapta^ 
Hand  wxum  eontenta  lotus  traiwtre,  quieseit ; 
SedpaMdentp«rqu«armaviam,perqueo8*u,reUett 
MortefugU  t  tuperest  teU>  post  vutnera  eurtus, 

Luean,  III. 

Vegetiua  says,  that  the  balista  discharged  darts  with  such 
vapidity  and  violence,  that  nothing  could  resist  their  force, 
This  engine  was  used  jwrticularly  to  discharge  darts  of  a  sur- 
prising length  and  weight,  and  often  many  small  ones  together, 
Its  form  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow ;  it  had  two 
arms,  but  straight  and  not  curved  like  thoee  of  a  croB»4ww,  of 
which  the  whole  acting  force  consists  in  bending  the  bow. 
That  of  the  balista  as  well  as  of  tb^  catapulta,  lies  in  iu 
'Corda.  —  JIoUm.  

NoTB  118,  p.  39,  col.  3.  —  Whore  hf  the  bofle**  embattled  waU. 

The  bayle  or  lists  was  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  and  sometimes  by  a  low  em- 
battled wall.  In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  as  the  range  of  the 
machines  then  in  use  did  not  exceed  the  distance  of  four  stadia, 
the  besiegers  did  not  carry  on  their  approaches  by  means  of 
trenches,  bat  begun  their  operations  above  ground,  with  the 
attack  of  the  bayle  or  lists,  where  many  feats  of  chivalry  were 
performed  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered 
tho  assault  of  that  work  as  particularly  bfilonging  to  them,  the 
weight  of  their  armor  preventing  them  from  scaling  the  walls. 
As  this  part  was  atUcked  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  it 
was  also  defended  by  those  of  the  same  rank  in  the  place, 
whence  many  single  combats  were  fought  here.  This  was 
at  the  frst  investing  of  the  place.  —  Grose, 


NoTB  119,  p.  39,  col.  9.— Jlrudseoat  tfmaH, 

Unhoaedf  unhooded,  as  af  lend%  Mas, 

In  France,  only  persons  of  a  certain  eetate,  called  unJUfde 
AoM^sr,  were  permitted  to  wear  a  hauberk,  which  was  the  ar- 
osor  of  a  knight.  Esquires  might  only  wear  a  sinplo  eeat 
ofmail,  without  the  hood  and  hose.  Had  this  aristocTaticdii> 
tinctioD  consisted  in  the  ornamental  port  of  the  arms  alone, 
it  would  not  have  been  objectionable.  In  the  enlightened 
and  free  states  of  Greece,  every  soldier  was  well  provided  with 
defensive  anna.  In  Rome,  a  civic  wreath  was  the  reward  of 
him  who  should  save  the  life  of  a  citiaen.  But  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  GiUies,  "  the  miserable  peasants  of  modern 
Europe  are  exposed  without  defence  as  without  remorse,  by 
the  ambition  of  men,  whom  the  Greeks  would  have  styled 
tyrants."  

NoTs  190,  p.  39,  col.  3 —  The  rvd^eatured  helm. 

The  burgonet,  which  represented  the  shape  of  the  head  aad 
features.  

Note  131,  p.  39,  col.  3.  —  On  Au  crown-crested  heka. 
Earls  and  dukes  frequently  wore  their  coronets  on  the 
crests  of  their  hehneU.  At  the  battle  of  Agincoort  Hefkry 
wore  ** a  bright  helmet,  whereupon  was  seta  crowne  of  gold, 
repleate  with  pearle  and  precious  stones,  marvellous  rich.*'  — 
SUnoe.  

NoTB  129,  p.  39,  coL  3. — .^nd  againH  the  ironfenu  henmtk. 
A  breastplate  was  sometimes  worn  under  the  hanbeik. 

NoTB  133,  p.40,  col.  1.  — . . . .  Conrade,  with  an  aetite  hontd. 
Sprung  on  the  battlemeaU. 

The  nature  of  this  barrier  has  been  explained  in  a  prevkma 
note.  The  possibility  of  leaping  upon  it  is  exemplified  in  ibm 
following  adventure,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  it  happened,  ( 1370. ) 

"  At  that  time  there  was  done  an  extraordinary  feat  of  anaa 
by  a  Scotch  knight,  named  sir  John  Assoeton,  being  od«  of 
those  men  of  arms  of  Scotland,  who  liad  now  entered  king 
Edward's  pay.    This  man  left  his  rank  with  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  his  page  riding  behind  him,  and  went  towards  the  bar- 
riers of  Noyon,  where  he  alighted,  saying,  *  Here  hold  my 
horse,  and  stir  not  from  hence  j »  and  so  he  came  to  the  bar- 
riers.   There  were  there  at  that  time  sir  John  de  Roye,  «ad 
sir  Lancelot  de  Lorris,  with  ten  or  twelve  more,  who  all  woflk- 
dered  what  this  knight  designed  to  do.    He  for  his  port  being 
close  at  the  barriers  said  unto  them,  'Gentlemen,  I  am  oomo 
hither  to  visit  you,  and  because  I  see  you  will  not  come  Ibrtli 
of  your  barriers  to  me,  I  will  come  in  to  you,  if  I  may,  and 
prove  my  kni^thood  against  you.    Win  me  if  you  ean.' 
And  with  that  he  leaped  over  the  bars,  and  began  to  lay 
about  him  like  a  lion,  he  at  them  and  they  at  him ;  so  that  be 
alone  fought  thus  against  them  all  for  near  the  spae«  of  aa 
hour,  and  hurt  several  of  thorn.    And  all  the  while  tbooe  of 
the  town  beheld  with  much  delight  from  the  walls  and  tlMlr 
garret  windows  his  grea;  activity,  strength  and  courage  ;  Inn 
they  offered  not  to  do  him  any  hurt,  as  they  might  very  trnnilj 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  minded  to  cast  stones  or  dart*  »% 
him  ;  but  the  French  knighU  charged  them  to  the  contrary, 
saying  •  how  they  should  let  them  alone  to  deal  with  him.' 
When  matters  had  continued  thus  about  an  hour,  tb«  Seotc^ 
page  came  to  the  harriers  with   his  master's  horse  in  bia 
hand,  and  said  in^his  language,  *  Sir,  pray  come  away,  it  Im. 
high  time  for  you  to  leave  off  now  ;  for  the  army  ia  marchc^4 
off  out  of  sight.'    The  knight  heard  his  man,  and  then  gaw« 
two  or  three  terrible  strokes  about  him  to  clear  the  way,  ax&<f| 
so,  armed  as  he  was,  he  leaped  back  again  over  the  barriers 
and  mounted  his  horse,  having  not  received  any  hurt  •  ar»<]l 
turning  to  the  Frenchmen,  said,  *  Adieu,  sirs !  I  thank  ro^ 
for  my  diversion.'    And  with  that  he  rode  after   hia    m« 
upon  the  spur  towards  the  army."  — JmAimi  Barnes^  p.  801. 

Note  194,  p.  40,  col.  \.—  The  iron  weight  swung'  A^^*. 
Le  massite  est  «n  bAton  gres  eomme  Is  bras^  a^taU  d  t*mm  ^ 
see  bouts  uns  forU  eourroie  pour  tenir  Parme  et  Pem^ekmr  ^ 
gUsser,  etd  Pauire  trois  ehatnons  defer, auxquels  pmd  wm  b^mM^ 
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de  mmUar  wu  ttUe  amu,  —  Le  Ormnd. 

The  annt  of  tbe  Medici  family  '*  are  lonnnUeellj  leferred 
tto  ATermrdo  de  Medici,  a  oommftDder  under  CbarleiBafne, 
'vrho  for  his  raJor  in  dettrojing  the  gigantic  phnderer  Mu- 
9»llo,  bf  whom  the  lurroon^ng  country  was  laid  waste,  was 
faonoted  with  the  privilege  of  bearing  for  his  aims  six  pmUt 
or  bells,  as  characteristic  of  the  iron  balls  that  hong  ftom 
tb«  mace  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  the  impfessaon  of  whieh 
vaaiained  on  his  shield.** —  Asscml 

Bendery  enmnerates  the  mace  amoi^  the  instmments  of 
-wnr,  in  a  passage  whose  concluding  line  may  vie  with  any 
bathos  of  sir  Richard  Blaekmore. 

La  an^fk$imemlfirappemt4»UniU$  parts 
FMrrst,  |rifM»,  §^^imtx,  smssw,  jUcAct  el  dlards, 
LoMctM  $ljavdoUt  aabrta  el  marUaux  d*arme$, 
I}aaftremse8  iautmrnaUs  ie$  guerriam  darmu. — Mark. 

Mora  lSS,p.  40,eoLS.—  TkttrewoMaforUim  tk»  EngMtkfnty 
WkidufpenUontkewdU, 

Vitrnvins  obsenres,  in  treating  upon  fortified  walls,  that 
near  the  towers  the  waUs  should  be  cut  within-side  the 
breadth  of  the  tower,  and  that  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner 
ahould  only  be  joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  upon  the 
two  extremities,  without  being  made  fast  with  iron ;  that  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part  of 
the  wall,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and 
thereby  prevent  his  passage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wall 
amd  into  the  towers.  —  AoUta. 

The  precautioo  recommended  by  Vitruvius  had  not  been 
observed  in  the  ooostruetion  of  the  English  walls.  On  each 
aide  of  every  tower,  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  wall ;  and 
the  garrison  of  one  tower  are  represented  in  the  poem  as  fly- 
ing  by  this  way  from  one  to  skelter  themselves  in  the  other. 
IVith  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  defensive  arms  of  chival- 
ry', the  subsequent  events  will  not  be  found  to  exceed 
probability.  ______ 

Norm  196,  p.  40,  eoL  Q.  —JVM  overbrtne'd  bff  jnUmg  parapeL 

Tbe  machicolation  :  a  projection  over  the  gate-way  of  a 
town  or  castle,  contrived  for  letting  fall  great  wei^^ts,  scald- 
ing water,  Itc  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants  who  might  have 
got  close  to  the  gate.  "  Maeheeollare,  or  machecoulare,** 
aaya  Coke,  **  is  to  make  a  warlike  device  over  a  gate  or  other 
paaeage  like  to  a  grate,  through  which  scalding  water,  or  pon- 
deroos  or  offensive  things  may  be  cast  upon  the  assaylaats.** 

Norn  1S7,  p.  41,  eoL  1.  —  Pbukingfrom  the  skidd  the  severed 
ikeod. 
He  threw  it  hack, 
T  have  met  with  one  instance  in  English  history,  and  only 
(me,  of  throwing  the  spear  after  tbe  manner  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  in  Stowe*s  chronicle.  **  144S.  Tbe  30th  of  January,  a 
challenge  was  done  in  Smithfield  within  lists,  before  the  king ; 
the  one  sir  Philip  de  Beawse  of  Airagon,  a  knight,  and  the 
other  an  esquire  of  the  king's  house  called  John  Autley  or 
Astley.  These  comming  to  the  fielde,  tooke  their  tents,  and 
there  vras  the  knight's  sonne  made  knight  by  the  king,  and  so 
broo^t  again  to  his  fother's  tent  Then  the  heralds  of 
crmas  called  them  by  name  to  doe  their  battel,  and  su  they 
eanao  both  all  armed,  with  their  weapons ;  the  knight  came 
writh  his  sword  drawn,  and  the  esquire  with  his  speare.  The 
eaqnire  east  his  speare  against  the  knight,  but  the  knight 
avoiding  it  with  his  sword,  cast  it  to  the  ground.  Then  tbe 
eeqoire  took  his  axe  and  went  against  the  knight  suddenly, 
on  whom  he  stroke  many  strokes,  hard  and  sore  upon  his 
boMfuet,  and  on  his  hand,  and  made  him  loose  and  let  fall  his 
axe  to  the  ground,  and  brast  ap  his  limbes  three  times,  and 
caogfat  his  dagger  and  would  have  smitten  him  in  the  face, 
for  to  have  slaine  him  in  the  field ;  and  then  the  king  cried 
boo,  and  so  they  were  departed  and  went  to  their  tents,  and 
the  king  dubbed  John  Astley  knight  for  his  valiant  tomey, 
and  the  knight  of  Arragon  offered  his  armes  at  Windsor.*' 


Not*  198,  pw  41,  eoL  h  —  FuUoutJUeorseUtrfan 
Tbe  eevselet  was  chiefly  worn  by  pikenea. 


Nora  129,  p.  43,  coL  1. — Jlharkt!  —  oa  adulteress  I 

This  woman,  who  is  always  respectably  named  in  French 
history,  had  her  punishment  both  in  herself  and  in  her  child. 

"  liiis  fair  Agnes  had  been  five  years  in  the  service  of  the 
queen,  during  which  she  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life» 
in  wearing  rich  clothes,  furred  robes,  golden  chains,  and  pre- 
cions  stones ;  and  it  was  commonly  reported  that  the  king^ 
often  visited  her,  and  maintained  her  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage, fi>r  the  people  are  more  inclined  to  speak  ill  than  well 
of  their  superiors. 

"  The  affection  the  king  showed  her  was  as  much  for  her 
gaiety  of  temper,  pleasing  manners,  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, as  for  her  beauty.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  she  was 
called  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Lady  of  Beauty,  as 
well  on  account  of  her  personal  charms,  as  because  the  king 
had  given  her  fbr  lifo  the  castle  of  BeantA  near  Paris.  She 
was  very  charitable,  and  most  liberal  in  her  alms,  which  she 
distributed  among  such  churches  as  were  out  of  repair,  and 
to  beggars.  It  is  true  that  Agnes  had  a  dau^ter  who  lived 
but  a  short  time,  which  she  said  was  the  king's,  and  gave  it 
to  him  as  the  proper  fkther ;  but  the  king  always  excused 
himself  as  not  having  any  claim  to  it.  She  may  indeed  have 
called  in  help,  for  the  matter  was  variously  talkod  of. 

"  At  length  she  was  seized  with  a  bowel  coibplaint,  and 
was  a  long  time  ill,  during  which  she  was  very  contrite,  and 
sincerely  repented  of  her  sins.  She  often  remembered  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  had  been  a  great  sinner,  and  devoutly  in- 
voked God  and  the  virgin  Mary  to  her  aid  like  a  true  catholic  r 
after  she  had  received  the  sacraments,  she  called  for  her  book 
of  prayers,  in  which  she  had  written  with  her  own  hand  the 
verses  <^  St.  Bernard  to  repeat  them.  She  then  made  many 
gifts  (which  were  put  down  in  vrriting,  that  her  executors 
mi^t  fulfil  them,  with  the  other  articles  of  her  will),  which 
including  alms  and  tbe  payment  of  her  servants  might  amount 
to  nearly  sixty  thousand  crowns. 

**  Her  executors  were  Jacques  Corar,  councellor  and  master 
of  the  wardrobe  to  tbe  king,  master  Robert  Poictevin  fhj- 
sician,  and  master  Stephen  Chevalier  treasurer  tu  the  king, 
who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  will  should 
it  be  his  gracious  pleasure. 

**  The  foir  Agnes,  perceiving  that  she  was  daily  growing 
weaker,  said  to  the  lord  de  la  Trimooillo,  the  lady  of  the 
seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  one  of  tbe  king's  equerries  called 
Gouffier,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  damsels,  that  our  fVagilo 
life  was  but  a  stinking  ordure. 

'*  She  then  required  that  her  confessor  would  give  her  abso- 
lution from  all  her  sins  and  Mrickedness,  conformable  to  as 
absolution,  which  was,  as  she  said,  at  Loches,  which  the  con- 
fessor on  her  assurance  complied  with.  After  this  she  uttered 
a  loud  shriek,  and  called  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  support 
of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  on  Monday 
the  9th  day  of  February,  in  tbe  year  1449,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Her  body  was  opened,  and  her  heart  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  said  abbey,  to  which  she  had  been 
a  most  liberal  benefactress ;  and  her  body  was  conveyed  with 
many  honors  to  Loches,  where  it  was  Interred  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  our  Lady,  to  which  also  she  had  made  many 
handsome  donations  and  several  foundations.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  her  soul,  and  admit  it  into  Paradise." 

Mamstrdet^  vol.  ix.  p.  97. 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  count 
of  Maulevrier,  and  son  to  the  late  sir  Pierre  de  Breze,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Montlehery,  went  to  the  village  of  Romiers, 
near  Dourdan,  which  belonged  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  hunt- 
ing. He  took  with  him  his  lady,  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
France,  natural  daughter  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  VII. 
by  Agnes  Sorel.  After  the  chace,  when  they  were  returned 
to  Romiers  to  sup  and  lodge,  the  seneschal  retired  to  a  single- 
bedded  room  fbr  the  night ;  his  lady  retired  also  to  another 
chamber,  when  moved  by  hei  disorderly  passions  (as  the  has- 
band  said)  she  called  to  her  a  gentleman  from  Poitou,  named 
Pierre  de  la  Vegne,  who  was  head  huntsman  to  the  seneschal, 
and  made  him  lie  with  her.  This  was  told  to  the  seneschal 
by  the  master  of  his  household,  called  Pierre  I'ApothicaIre ; 
when  he  instantly  arose,  and  taking  his  sword,  broke  open  tbe 
door  of  the  chamber  where  his  lady  and  the  huntsman  were 
in  bed.  The  huntsman  started  up  in  his  shirt,  and  the  seuM- 
ehal  gave  him  first  a  severe  blow  with  his  sword  on  the  head. 
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and  then  thnut  it  through  his  body,  and  killed  him  on  the 
■pot.  This  done,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room  where  his 
children  lay,  and  finding  his  wife  bid  under  the  cororlid  of 
their  bed,  dragged  her  thence  by  the. arm  along  the  ground, 
and  struck  her  between  the  shoulders  with  his  sword.  On 
her  raising  herself  on  her  knees  he  ran  his  sword  through  her 
breast,  and  she  fell  down  dead.  He  sent  her  body  for  inter- 
ment to  the  abbey  of  Coulens,  where  her  obsequies  were 
performed,  and  he  caused  the  huntsman  to  be  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  wherein  he  had  been  killed. — MonatrtUly 
vol.  iu  p.  S33. 

NoTB  130,  p.  49,  coL  1 and  tDould  thai  Ikad  Uced 

In  these  old  times. 

Mqcer'  sveir'  ta^iXov  tyu  wsfiwroivi  furuvai 
AvSpaoiVj  aXX'  t|  vpovOe  6a»ti»  i?  sxtira  ycvcvdat. 
Nvy  yap  iri  yt¥Oi  tm  viinptov  utStvor  npap 
Hawrovrai  Kapara  xat  o(^ve(,  ut6t  ri  vvKTutpt 
^dtipoptvoi.  JAsiod. 

NoTB   131,  p.  4S,  col.  9.  —  Then,  was   that  nobis   heart  qf 
Damglas  yiereed. 

The  heart  of  Bruce  was,  by  his  own  dying  will,  intrusted 
to  Douglas  to  bear  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
stories  in  the  whole  age  of  chivalrous  history.  Douglas 
inshrined  the  heart  in  a  golden  case,  and  wore  it  round  his 
nock  ;  he  landed  in  Spain  on  his  way,  and  stopped  to  assist  the 
Castillians  against  the  Moors,  —  probably  during  the  siege  of 
Algeziras.  There,  in  the  heat  of  action,  be  took  the  heart  from 
his  neck,  and  cast  it  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  exclaiming, 
as  Barbour  has  it, 

**  Now  pass  thou  forth  before 
As  thou  wast  wont  in  fight  to  be, 
And  I  shall  follow  or  else  die." 
In  this  action  he  perished,  and  ttom  that  time  the  bloody 
heart  has  been  borne  by  the  family. 


NoT«  IS,  p.  44,  col.  1.  — the 

PiOow^d  the  hebaed  head, 

II  n*Mt  rieH  de  si  douzy  p<mr  des  emtrs  pleins  de  glmrty 
Que  la  paisMe  nuit  qui  suit  U3U  oictotre, 
Dormir  swr  un  trophUy  est  un  eharmamt  rtposy 
Et  le  champ  de  battaiU  estleUet  dhtn  heros. 

Seudery.    Alarie, 
The  night  ailor  a  battle  is  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the 
night  before  one.    A  soldier  may  use  his  shield  for  a  pillow, 
but  he  must  be  very  ingenious  to  sleep  upon  a  trophy. 


NoTB  133,  p.  44,  col.  1.  —  Chnhug  with  such  a  look  as  though 
shefear*d 
T%e  thing  she  sought. 

With  a  dumb  silence  seeming  that  it  fears 
The  thing  it  went  about  to  effectuate. 

D<aiid. 

NoTB  134,  p. 44,  col.  9.  — Onelooseloek 

Plwi*d  o*er  his  rheek*s  blaek  paleness. 

"  M'dre  pasleur." 

Le  Mofue.    St,  Lotus.  Uv.  xvi. 

NoTK  135,  p.  45,  col.  I.  —  The  barbican. 

Next  tlM  bayle  was  the  ditch,  foss,  graff,  or  mote :  generally 
where  it  could  be  a  wet  one,  and  pretty  deep.  The  passage 
over  it  was  by  a  draw-bridge,  covered  by  an  advance  work 
called  a  barbican;  The  barbican  was  sometimes  beyond  the 
ditch  that  covered  the  draw-bridge,  and  in  towns  and  largo 
fortresses  had  frequently  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge  of  its  own. 
Chose, 

Note  136,  p.  45,  col.  \.—  The  embattled  wall. 
The  outermost  walls  enclosing  towns  or  fortresses  were 
commonly  perpendicular,  or  had  a  very  small  external  talus. 
They  were  flanked  by  semi-circular,  polygonal,  or  square 
towers,  commonly  about  forty  or  fifly  yards  distant  from  each 
other.    Within  were  steps  to  mount  the  terre-pleine  of  the 


walls  or  rampart,  which  were  always  defended  by  an  embat- 
tled or  crenellated  parapet.  —  Orose, 

The  fiirtifications  of  the  middle  ages  differed  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  the  ancienU.  When  the  besiegers  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  the  descent  on  the  other  side  was  safe 
and  easy.  But  "  the  ancients  did  not  generally  suiq>ort  their 
walls  on  the  inside  with  earth  in  the  manner  of  the  talus  or 
slope,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dangerous.  For  though 
the  enemy  had  gained  some  footing  upon  them,  he  coukl  not 
assure  himself  of  taking  the  city.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
down,  and  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  ladders  by  which  be 
had  mounted ;  and  that  descent  exposed  the  soldier  to  very 
great  danger."  —  RoUin. 

NoTK  137,  p.  45,  col.  I.  —  Behind  the  guardian  pmvms  fenced. 

The  pavais,  or  pavache,  was  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a  port- 
able mantlet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to  foot, 
and  probably  of  suflicient  thickness  to  resist  the  missive 
weapons  then  in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  eer- 
vanU,  whoso  business  it  was  to  cover  their  masters  with  them, 
whilst  they,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shot  at  the  enemy 
on  the  ramparts.  As  this  must  have  been  a  service  of  danger, 
it  was  that  perhaps  which  made  the  office  of  scutifer  honora- 
ble. The  pavais  was  rectangular  at  the  bottom,  but  rounded 
off*  above  :  it  was  sometimes  supported  by  props.  —  Chose, 

NoTB  138,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  With  aU  their  mangonels. 
Mangonel  is  a  term  comprehending  all  the  smaller  engine*. 

NoTK  139,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  Tortoises 

The  tortoise  was  a  machine  composed  of  vety  strong  sum! 
solid  timber  work.    The  height  of  it  to  its  highest  beam, 
which  sustained  the  roof,  was  twelve  feet.    The  base  w«s 
square,  and  each    of  its  fronts  twenty-five  feet.     It    vr«a 
covered  with  a  kind  of  quilted  mattress  made  of  raw  hide*, 
and  prepared  with  different  drugs  to  prevent  its  being  set  on 
fire  by  combustibles.    This  heavy  machine  was  supported 
upon  four  wheels,  or  perhaps  upon  eight.    It  was  called  tor- 
toise from  its  serving  as  a  very  strong  covering  and  defence 
against  the  enormous  weights  thrown  down  on  it ;  thoee  under 
it  being  safe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  ehell. 
It  was  used  both  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  and  for  sapping.     It  mn.9 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  is  believed,  so  enonnooe  n 
weight  could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wbeebt,  ncHl 
that  it  was  pushed  forward  on  rollers.    Under  theee  whneha 
or  rollers,  the  way  was  laid  with  strong  planks  to  facilitAta 
its  motion,  and  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  ground,   fmno, 
whence  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it« 
The  ancients  have  observed  that  tlie  roof  had  a  thicker  cover- 
ing, of  hides,  hurdles,  sea-weed,  ice.  than  the  sides,  as  it  -^mM 
exposed  to  much  greater  shocks  from  the  weights  thrown  «apoa 
it  by  the  besieged.    It  had  a  door  in  front,  which  Mcna  dra.wn 
up  by  a  chain  as  far  as  was  necessary,  and  covered  the  aol^iiera 
at  work  in  filling  up  the  fosse  with  fascines.  -^  JtoUin. 

This  is  the  tortoise  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of  the 
ages  differed  from  it  in  nothing  material. 


NoTK  140,  p.  45,  col.  %^Ji  dreadful  I 
**  The  besiegers  having  carried  the  bayle,  brought  up 
machines  and  established  themselves  in  the  coanter»en.rp 
began  under  cover  of  their  cats,  sows,  or  tortoise*,  to  <STa^ 
the  ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  also  to  fill  it  up  with  hardly*  «^ 
fksclnes,  and  level  it  for  the  passage  of  their  movable  %<»'w^.ri 
Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  archers,  attended  by  youaa^  txx« 
carrying  shields  (pavoises),  attempted  with  their  arrx>'«M'3 
drive  the  besieged  from  the  towers  and  ramparts,  beixk^ 
selves  covered  by  these  portable  mantlets.  The  { 
their  part  assayed  by  the  discharge  of  machines,  cro«i  «.s»^  i^q, 
bows,  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance."  —  Orose, 

NoTB  141,  p.  45,  col.  9. ^.He  bore  an 

A  weapon  for  its  sure 
Jibommated  once. 

The  croM-bow  was  for  some  time  laid  aside  in 
to  a  decree  of  the  second  Lateran  council  held  in  li; 
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Um  iOmm  wwt^fkmm  $t  Dm  oiiUlim  hdH$tmri»nm  aivmrmu 
r  g<  ealMuot  axtrcert  de  emtero  m^  tmatktmats  fro- 
Thif  weapon  was  again  introduoed  into  our  anniea 
bj  Richard  I.,  who  being  *lain  with  a  qnaml  ghot  fVom  one 
of  tliem,  at  the  tiefe  of  the  oastle  of  Chains  in  Nmnandy,  it 
wa»  conaidered  ai  a  judgment  fltai  beaTen  inflicted  upon  hun 
Ibr  hia  impiety.  Gnillanme  le  Breton,  relating  the  death  of 
tiiia  king,  pnta  the  following  into  the  month  of  Atn^wa : 

Bhc  veto,  Men  oUft  Kekarium  wtorU  perirt^ 
XJiqni  Frmuigem$  haUitlm  prmiiut  usttm 
TVodidte,  qM«  M«  rcMprmiCaw  crpmatitr, 
i^jumqut  oKm  doemt  m  «e  mm  sentiM  artis, 

Orate, 

Nora  14B,  p.  45,  ooL  S.— .  .  .  wk0  bueHmg  bf  like  irehuktt^ 
Ckm-gtd  U»  Umg  tUmg  wiA  dtath. 

From  the  tiebacbet  they  diacharged  many  atonee  at  once  by 
a  flliog.  It  acted  by  means  of  a  great  weight  fastened  to  the 
short  arm  of  a  lerer,  which  being  let  fUl,  raised  the  end  of  the 
kng  arm  with  a  great  velocity  A  man  is  represented  kneel- 
ing to  load  one  of  these  in  an  ivory  carving,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Edward  II — Oron, 

NoTX  143,  p.  45,  eoL  S.  r-  A  m  efts  fraeve  (As  fiaUmr*d 


Quarrels,  or  earreauz,  were  so  called  from  their  heads, 
which  were  square  pyramids  of  iron. 


The  tortoises,  4te.  and  movable  towers  having  reached  the 
walls,  the  besiegers  under  them  either  began  to  mine,  or  batter 
them  with  the  ram.  They  also  establishod  batteries  of  balis- 
tas  and  mangtmels  on  the  counterscarp.  These  were  oppoaed 
by  thoae  of  the  enemy. 

NoTs  145,  p.  48,  col.  1.—  CV  eUrging  with  ktige  tUme*  tke 
mmritraut  tkmg, 

TheBMtaAmda. 

Nora  148,  p.  46,  eoL  1.  — or  in  the  Sfprmful 

Fix  tke  hrat$^wingtd  arrows. 

The  espringal  threw  laige  darta  called  muekittmf  sometimes 
winged  with  brass  instead  of  feathers.  Procopius  says  that 
because  feathers  could  not  be  put  to  the  large  darts  discharged 
ftom  the  balista,  the  ancients  used  pieces  of  wood  six  inches 
thick,  which  had  the  same  effect. 

Nora  147,  p.  46,  col.  I,  — ^ponderous at»m$firom  somo  huge 


L»  ImdemMJn  vimirad  itmx  maUtru  mgvtkgnewro  an  imc  do 
AWaMniis,  fw  diroia  que,  si  on  lour  vouloit  tivror  boffo  el  our- 
vriero,  Ut  feroimU  quatro  eoeJuatJ^bMix  et  haute  quo  on  menormt 
aux  vmro  dm  ehatlMt  el  eeroiont  ei  lumli  fit  tmrmontaroient  leo 
man.  Le  due  eommoMda  qHt  Ufneoont,  ot  Jiet  prondre  tone  leo 
ekarfomiiero  du  ^ays,  ot  foysr  largoaumt,  8i  fkront  fkitt  eoe 
puireooehat^fkuUomqmatrofroooeon^fWtaioonymietlongmo- 
meat  ot  comstoront  grano  demero.  Si  fJUt  on  toe  gone  eatror 
q*a  eoodx  dn  ehaold  dovoiomt  eombattre,  Qtumt  Ut  oaront  paooe 
'  tmmoitiodolarimorOjeoalxdiiehaetoldoocHnquorontquairomar- 
tautt  4*h  avoiomt  faitx  noKOoOoatont  pour  remodlor  eontre  Uoditi 
eoehaifkalz.  Cot  quatre  martineti  gettoient  ti  groooeo  piorreo  ot 
ti  toavomt  omr  sea  eoehamjfintlx  q*li  farted  Uon  toot  fitiooei  taut 
que  loo  gontdannoooteoidx  quo  loo  eondaitoieat  note  poarontde- 
iano  garmUir.  SiooretirorentarriorelepluotootqaMtpouromt, 
Bi  aokfoio  fh/uooaat  oaUre  la  rwiore  Utng  doe  eoehaM,gieMU  fat 
m^omiio  au  f one  do  loaMO.  —  Froittart,  LgiBSL 

Nora  148,  p.  46,  col.  l.^-Jt  moving  tower  the  wun  of  OrUano 


The  foltowmg  extract  ftom  the  History  of  Edward  III.  by 
Joshna  Bamea  contains  a  foil  account  of  theae  moving  towers. 
(*  Now  the  earl  of  Darby  had  layn  before  Reule  more  than 


nine  weeks,  in  which  time  he  had  made  two  vast  belftoya  or 
bastilles  of  massy  timber,  with  three  stages  or  floors  ;  each  of 
the  belfroys  running  on  four  huge  wheels,  bound  about  with 
thick  hoops  of  iron ;  and  the  sides  and  other  parts  that  any 
waya  respected  the  town  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  thick 
laid,  to  defend  the  engines  ftom  fire  and  shot.  Ineveryoneof 
these  atages  were  placed  an  hundred  archers,  and  between  the 
two  bastilles,  there  were  two  hundred  men  with  pickaxes  and 
mattocks.  From  these  six  stagea  aix  hundred  arehera  shot  so 
fiercely  all  ahogetber,  that  no  man  could  af^ar  at  hia  defence 
without  a  sufllcient  punishment:  so  that  the  belfroys  being 
brought  upon  wheels  by  the  strength  of  men  over  a  part  of  the 
ditch,  which  was  purposely  made  plain  and  level  by  the  foggota 
and  earth  and  stones  oast  npoa  them,  the  two  hundred  pioneers 
plyed  their  work  so  well  under  the  protection  of  these  engines, 
that  they  made  a  eoosiderable  breach  throng  the  walls  c^the 
town.»»  

NoTB  149,  p.  46,  col.  h—Arehert^  through  the  opaamg,  ohot 
tkurthaftt. 

The  archers  and  cross-bowmen  from  the  upper  stories  in  the 
movable  towers  essayed  to  drive  away  the  garrison  from  the 
parapets,  and  on  a  proper  opportunity  to  let  foil  a  bridge,  by 
that  means  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  bottom  story  was  often 
a  large  ram.  ^  Gross. 

NoTB  150,  p.  46,  col.  S.— wAid  from  Ike  arboMot  the  fire4»pt 
dart 
Shot  kaming  through  the  sfty. 

Against  the  movable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of 
defonce.  The  chief  was  to  break  up  the  ground  over  which  it 
was  to  pass,  or  by  undermining  it  to  overthrow  it.  Attempts 
were  likewise  made  to  aet  it  on  fire,  to  prsvent  which  it  was 
covered  with  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  wf th  alum.  —  Orooe, 


NoTB  151,  p.  46,  col.  S.  —  On   the  ramparts  lowered  firom 
above 
The  bridge  reeHnee, 

These  bridges  are  described  by  BoUin  in  the  account  of  the 
moving  towers  which  he  gives  from  Vegetios : — **  The  moving 
towers  are  made  of  an  assemblage  of  beams  and  strong  planks, 
not  unlike  a  house.  To  secure  them  against  the  fires  thrown 
by  the  besieged,  they  are  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with 
pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  ii  in  proportion  to 
their  base.  They  are  sometimes  thirty  feet  square,  and  some- 
times forty  or  fifty.  Tbey  are  higher  than  the  walls  or  even 
towers  of  the  city.  They  are  supported  upon  several  wheels 
according  to  mechanic  principles,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
machine  is  easily  made  to  move,  how  great  soever  it  may  be. 
The  town  b  in  great  danger  if  this  tower  can  approach  the 
walls  \  for  it  has  stairs  from  one  story  to  another,  and  includes 
different  methods  of  attack.  At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter 
the  wall,  and  on  the  middle  story  a  draw-toidge,  made  of  two 
beams  with  rails  of  basket-work,  which  leU  down  easily  upon 
the  wall  of  a  city,  when  within  the  reach  of  it.  The  besiegers 
pass  upon  this  bridge,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  wall. 
Upon  the  higher  stories  are  soldiers  armed  with  partisans  and 
missive  weapons,  who  keep  a  perpetual  discharge  upon  the 
works.  When  aSkirs  are  in  this  posture,  a  place  aeldom  held 
out  long.  For  what  can  they  hope  who  have  nothing  to  con- 
fide in  but  the  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see  others 
suddenly  appear  whteh  command  them  ?  '* 

The  towers  or  belfreys  of  modem  times  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  four  stages  or  stories. 

NoTX  lae,  p.  47,  col.  1 — the  brats^ating'd  darlt 

Whirl  at  thoff  pierce  the  victim. 

These  darts  were  called  viretoos,  from  their  whirUng  about 

in  the  air.  

NoTX  153,  p.  47,  col.  1.  —  Corineue. 

"  And  here,  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  foble, 

though  dignified  by  our  best  poets,  while  Brutus  on  a  certain 

festival  day,  solemnly  kept  on  that  shore  where  he  first  landed, 

was  with  the  people  In  great  jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  these 

I  savages  breaking  In  among  them,  began  on  the  sudden  another 
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lort  of  fUM  thao  at  fodi  a  mMtiog  was  ezpeotad.  But  at 
length  bj  many  baodt  ovoreone,  Goemagof  tha  hnfaat,  in 
heicht  twelTe  cubiU)  u  raaanred  alive,  that  with  him  Corinena 
who  deaired  nothinf  nKwe,  might  try  his  strength ;  whom  in 
a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible  hogg  hioko 
three  of  his  rUis :  nevertheless  Corineos  enraged  heaving  him 
op  by  main  force,  and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next 
high  rock,  tkrm>  km  keaiUng  aU  tkaUoMd  into  CAs  mo,  and  left 
his  name  on  the  cliff,  called  ever  since  Langoemagog,  which 
is  to  say,  the  giant's  leap." — Jfibm's  MUL  qfEMgiami. 

The  expression  brute  vastmes$  is  taken  from  the  same  work 
of  MUUm,  where  he  relates  the  death  of  Morindus.  '*  Well 
fitted  to  snch  a  beastial  croelty  was  his  end ;  for  hearing  of  a 
huge  monster  that  from  the  Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and  in 
the  pride  of  his  strength  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly 
valor  against  a  bn^  vastness,  when  his  weapons  were  all 
in  vain,  by  that  horrible  month  he  was  oatched  up  and  de- 


NoTB  154,  p.  47,  eol.  9.  —  7!ku  M  a>boor. 

**  The  toomelles  adjoining  to  the  bridge  was  kept  by  Ola- 
eidas  (one  of  the  most  resolute  captains  among  the  English,) 
having  well  encouraged  his  men  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
fight  for  their  lives. 

"  The  skirmish  begins  at  nine  of  the  dock  in  the  sooming, 
and  the  ladders  are  planted.  A  storm  of  English  arrows  falls 
apon  our  men  with  snch  violence  as  they  recoiled.  *  How 
now !  >  saith  the  Virgin,  *  have  we  begun  so  well  to  end  so  ill  ? 
let  us  charge !  they  are  our  own,  seeing  God  is  on  our  side ! ' 
so  every  one  recovering  bis  forces,  flocks  about  the  Virgin. 
The  English  doable  the  storm  apoo  the  thickest  of  the  troops. 
The  Virgin  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  and  encooraging 
her  men  to  do  well  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  an  arrow } 
she,  nothing  amazed,  takes  the  arrow  in  one  hand  and  her 
sword  in  the  other,  <  This  is  a  fkvor ! '  says  she,  *  let  as  go 
on !  they  cannot  escape  the  hand  of  60D !  *  ** 

Chapelain  has  dilated  this  exclamation  of  the  Maid  into  a 
ridiculous  speech. 

Quojf!  vaUmt¥x  Churrien^  qucf  !  dau  vostre  aomUage 

Un  peu  de  »mg  perdu  vouafait  perdre  courage .' 

Pour  moy,je  le  repute  a  supreme  bonkeur, 

Etdau  u  petit  mal  je  trouve  un  grand  kouneur  f 

Le  sueeeOf  hien  qu'keureuXf  n'euat  en  rien  d^komnoroMe, 

Si  le  del  n*eust  pemde  nn  coup  ai/avorable ; 

Vout  n^en  verrei  pas  mains  vos  bras  vieterieuXj 

J*en  verroff  seulement  man  nam  phu  giorieux,  —  L.  HI. 

NoTB  155,  p.  47,  col.  9.  —  Gtaeidas. 

I  can  make  nothing  EngKih  of  this  name.  MoiMtrellet 
calls  him  Claeedas  and  Clasendas.  Daniel  saye  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  English  were  Suffolk,  Talbot,  Scales,  Pastolffe, 
et  un  nommi  Oladdas  ou  Claeidasy  dont  le  mMte  supplioM  d 
la  naissaniUf  Pavoit  fait  parvenir  aux  premiiree  ekarges  de 
Parmie, 

The  importance  attached  to  a  second  name  is  well  exempli* 
fied  by  an  extract  in  Selden,  relating  to  "  the  creation  of 
Robert  earle  of  Glocester  natural  sonne  to  king  Henry  I.  The 
king  having  speech  with  Mabile  the  sole  daughter  and  heire 
of  Robert  Fitz  Hayman  lord  of  Glocester,  told  her  (as  it  is  re- 
ported in  an  old  English  rithmical  story  attributed  to  one 
Robert  of  Glocester,)  that 

—  be  seold  bis  sone  to  her  spousing  avonge. 

This  maid  was  ther  agen,  and  withsaid  it  long. 

The  king  of  sought  her  snithe  ynou,  so  that  atten  ende 

Mabile  him  answered,  as  gode  maide  and  hende, 

Syre,  heo  sede,  well  ichot,  that  your  bert  op  me  is. 

More  vor  mine  eritage  than  vor  my  sulve  iwb. 

So  vair  eritage  as  ich  abbe,  it  were  me  grete  shame, 

Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  had  an  tuonanie. 

Sir  Roberd  le  Fitz  Halm  my  faders  name  was, 

And  that  ne  might  noght  be  his  that  of  his  knnne  noght 

nas. 
Therefore,  syre,  vor  Godes  love,  ne  let  me  noo  mm  owe. 
Bote  he  abbe  an  tooname  war  thoiu  he  be  yknowe. 
Damaysale,  quoth  the  king,  tbou  seist  well  in  this  cas. 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fitz  Haim  thy  foders  name  was ; 
And  as  vayr  name  he  shall  abbe,  gif  me  him  may  byse 


Sir  Roberd  le  Fiu  Roy  is  name  shall  be. 

Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  that  is  vayr  name 

As  woo  seith  all  his  life  and  of  great  &me. 

Ac  wat  shold  his  sone  hote  thanne  and  other  thatoTUme 

Sone  might  hii  hote  noght  thereof  nameth  gone. 

The  king  understood  that  tkfi  maid  no  sede  noo  ootmfe. 

And  that  Gloaoestre  was  chief  (^  byre  eritage. 

Damaaeile  he  syde  tho,  thi  lonerd  shall  abbe  a  namo 

Vor  him  and  vor  his  heirs  vayr  without  blame. 

Vot  Roberd  earie  of  Gloucestre  is  name  shall  be  and  yia, 

Vor  he  shall  be  earle  of  Gloucestre  and  his  heirs  ywia. 

Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  well  liketh  me  this, 

In  this  forme  icbole  that  aD  my  thyng  be  his. 

Thus  was  earle  of  Gloucestre  first  ymade  there 

As  this  Roberd  of  all  thulke  that  long  byvore  were. 

This  was  enleve  hundred  yeare,  and  in  the  ninth  year  right 

After  that  ure  louerd  was  in  his  moder  alygt.'* 

8Men*s  Tides  efBamm; 

NoTK  156,  p.  48,  col.  I.  —  Seeking  tke  inner  eamrL 

On  entering  the  outer  gate,  the  next  part  that  {veeented 
itself  was  the  outer  ballium  or  bailey,  separated  from  the  inner 
ballium  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  and  towered  gate. 

NoTX  157,  p.  48,  col.  2.—  Tke  engines  skawer'd  their skeeU  ef 

liquid  fre. 

When  the  Black  Prince  attacked  the  castle  of  Romoraatta, 
"  there  was  slain  hard  by  him  an  English  esquire  named  Jaeob 
Bernard,  whereat  the  prince  was  so  displeased,  that  he  took 
his  most  solemn  oath,  and  sware  by  his  fiither*s  so«l  not  ta 
leave  the  siege,  till  he  had  the  castle  and  all  within  at  his 
mercy.  Then  the  assault  was  renewed  much  hotter  than  ever, 
till  at  last  the  prince  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  prevailing 
that  way.  Wherefore  presently  he  gave  order  to  raise  certain 
engines,  wherewith  they  cast  combustible  matter  enfiamed 
after  the  manner  of  wild  fire  into  the  base  court  so  fast,  aod 
in  such  quantities,  that  at  last  the  whole  court  seemed  to  be 
one  huge  fire.  Whereupon  the  excessive  heat  prevailed  ao, 
that  it  took  hold  of  the  roof  of  a  great  tower,  which  was 
covered  with  reed,  and  so  began  to  spread  over  all  the  castle. 
Now  therefore  when  these  valiant  captains  within  saw,  that 
of  necessity  they  must  either  submit  entirely  to  the  princess 
courtesy,  or  perish  by  tlie  most  merciless  of  elements,  tlMy 
all  together  came  down  and  yielded  themselves  aha«duta]y  ta 
his  grace.** — Joskua  Barnes, 

NoTB  158,p.49,coLL— 7)keeri^inwM^4s«<k. 
The  orifiamme  was  a  standard  erected  to  denote  that  ao 
quarter  would  be  given.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  red  ailk, 
adorned  and  beaten  with  very  broad  and  foir  Uliea  of  gold,  and 
bordered  about  with  gold  and  vermilion.  Le  Moyne  has 
given  it  a  suitable  escort : 

Ensuite  Poriflasnme  ardent  et  hmineusef 
Marcke  sur  un  grand  char,  dont  la  farms  est  ^gtemaa. 
Qiiotre  enarmes  dragons  iTiui  or  ombre  eeaiUez^ 
Et  depourpre,  d'azurf  et  de  vert  emailleij 
Dans  qudque  occasion  gus  le  besoin  le  porte^ 
iMfffimt  une  pompeuse  et  formidable  escorts 
Vans  lemr  lerribles  yeux  dee  grenas  arrondis, 
De  leurfeUf  de  Isur  sang,  font  peur  aux  phts  kariia, 
Et  si  cefeu  paroist  allumer  Isur  audaee, 
Aussi  paroist  u  sang  asasnsr  leur  msuace, 
Le  char  roaZoiU  sous  eaz,  tZ  semble  au  rouUmmt, 
Q«*t<  les  fosse  voter  aveeque  eifieme$U  t 
Etdela  poudre,  en  Pair,  U  seftut  desfumies 
A  Isur  bouekes  du  vent  et  du  bruit  animies. 
Philip  is  said  by  some  historiaaa  to  have  ereoted  the  eti- 
fiamme  at  Creasy,  where  Edward  in  return  raised  up  hk  hors- 
ing dragon,  the  Engliah  signal  for  no  quarter.    The  oriflamme 
was  originally  used  only  in  wan  against  the  Infidels,  for  at 
was  a  sacred  banner,  and  believed  to  have  been  sent  ftom 
Heaven.  ____^ 

Note  150,  p.  49,  coL  9.  ~  Tie  tower,  tke  bridge^  mnd  oB  iu 


Sunk  with  a  migktff  croak. 
At  this  woinaQ*B  voice  amidst  the  sooad  of  war,  the  nniiAil 
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grows  very  hot.  Our  nan,  greatly  enconrafed  by  the  Viigin, 
nin  headlong  to  the  bastion  and  force  a  point  thereof;  then 
fire  and  itonet  rain  eo  riolently,  a*  the  English  being  amazed, 
foreake  their  defences :  some  are  slain  upon  the  place,  some 
throw  themselTes  down  headlong,  and  fly  to  the  tower  upon 
the  bridge.  In  the  end  this  brave  Glacidas  abandons  this 
quarter,  and  retires  into  the  base  court  open  the  bridge,  and 
after  him  a  great  nomber  of  his  soldiers.  The  bridge  greatly 
■baken  with  artillery,  tryed  by  fire,  and  overcharged  with  the 
weight  of  this  mohitode,  sinks  into  the  water  with  a  fearful 
ciy,  carrying  all  this  multitude  with  it.  —  Dt  Strru. 

This  circumstance  hu  been  magnified  into  a  miracle. 
**  The  French,  for  the  most  part,  draw  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  principally  ftom  a  purpose  that  Charles 
had  to  make  it,  after  the  ^paritioo  of  the  archangel  upon  Or- 
leans bridge,  as  the  tutelajy  angel!  of  France  assisting  against 
the  English  in  1438."  —  SeMm»«  TUUt  iff  Honor. 

Tlie  expressions  are  somewhat  curious  in  the  patent  of  this 
«rdrt  is  Montiemr  81.  Miehatl  Jtrckange.  Louis  XI.  insti- 
tuted it  "dim gMn et  Umngt  ie  Dim  nostrt artatrnw  tout 
f9fd$0nU,  et  rtMrau9  de  la  ghritmte  vinrge  Mvie^  d  Vkoimmr 
tt  revenmee  4e  SL  JfidUsf,  prtmur  cAaociier,  qui  p§r  la 
fuardU  ie  iXm,  battaOt  coatre  PoHoe*  aum^  de  PkMmain 
Uguagt^  etUJtt  trfsbuekm-  de  CitL» 

NoTX  ]6Q,i».49,  00I.S.  — tke  aaunSng  flamu 

Blau^, 

Mm  dkUa  hattUet  tHfortn§a«9fvrtmt  pruUmoA  arte*  at  da- 
maUaa  juaqaaa  e»  to^rs,  ^g^»  qua  nulka  gaaa  de  guarra  da  fud- 
€omfuap*ifariUiaaiaiaiusipau$aeiUphulagar. 

MonabreUat,  II.  f.  43. 

NoTB  161,  p.  49,  col.  3.  —  SOanea  ituifwaa  iraa4faL 

Uk  erff  qua  la  haaam  ou  tapemrfiUjattar, 

El  laa  aira  agiUs  Uapauvent  agiiar. 

Una  AeXsms,  im  aautpar  $t  wuawu  U  aSamce 

Jhtx  ektfty  eamma  attx  aaidaUfotdfordre  Paaaumca. 

Oapsfaini,  L.  ix. 

Non  IflS,  p.  50,  eol.  1. .  .  tka  proud  prOaU,  that  Uoadr 

guOt^mmu, 
Who,  tramblmgfor  tha  ekmreVt  iUr 

gUweaUkj 
Bada  our  Fifth  Heiuy  daim   the 
crawu  iff  frttuea. 

Bat  the  first  terrible  Uaw  in  E»gta»d  given  generally  to  all 
Ordsrs,  was  in  the  Lof  ParHamaiUj  as  it  u  called,  which  did 
wholly  Wkd^fUOj  kept  in  the  tanV^  year  of  king  Hemj  tka 
JWvCft,  wherein  the  AbMes  and  Comwuma  aaatmblad,  signified 
to  the  Kimgf  that  the  temporal  pataeaaioiu  ofMbots,  PriorSy  Jbc 
lewdly  spent  within  the  Realm,  would  suffice  to  find  and 
soatain  150  Eaxla,  1500  Kuighta^  6900  Eaquirea,  100  Baapitala, 
more  than  there  were.  But  this  motion  was  maul*d  with  the 
king'*  owu  kmnd,  who  dash*d  it,  personally  interposing  Himself 
eootiary  to  that  character,  which  the  jeahnia  Clergy  had  con- 
ceived of  Him,  that  coming  to  the  Oown  He  would  be  a  great 
encMf  to  the  CtartA.  But  though  Hamry  PlmUagematDukt 
of  Laneaetrr  was  no  friend  to  the  Clargie^  perchance  to  ingra- 
tiato  himself  with  the  peapU,  yet  the  same  Hamry  king  of  Eing- 
Umd,  His  interest  being  altered,  to  strengthen  Him  with  the 
cwMiderable  power  of  the  Clergy,  proved  a  Patnm  yea  a 
Chmmpiau  to  defend  them.  However  we  may  say,  that  now 
tbe  Jtza  is  laid  to  the  root  qftMa  tree  ef  Mbey* ;  and  this  etroka 
for  the  present,  though  it  was  so  &r  frmn  hnrting  the  body,  that 
it  scarce  pierced  the  bark  thereof,  yet  bare  attempte  in  such 
matters  are  important,  as  putting  into  peopWa  headaafea- 
mbSUty  of  the  project  formerly  conceived  altogether  impossible. 

Few  years  after,  namely,  in  the  teeond  year  of  king  Henry 
tka  FifUL,  another  shrewd  thrust  was  made  at  EugHak  Abbeys, 
bat  it  was  finely  and  cleverly  put  aside  by  that  skilful  State- 
Feoeer  Henry  Ckiekedy  Archbishop  of  ConUrbury.  For  the 
former  Bill  against  Abbeys,  b  full  Parliament  was  revived, 
wlien  the  Archbishop  minded  king  Hoary  of  his  undoubted 
Title  to  the  feir  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  France.  Hereat, 
that  king  who  was  a  spark  in  Himself,  wu  eoflamed  to  that 
design  by  this  Prelate's  persuasion :  and  his  native  courage 
11 


ran  fiercely  00  the  project,  espeeially  when  chqit  on  with 
conaoienoe  and  encouragement  ftom  a  oburoh-man  in  the  law- 
fulness thereoC  An  undertaking  of  those  vast  dimensions, 
that  the  greatest  covetousness  might  spread,  and  highest  am- 
bitioo  reach  itself  within  the  bounds  thereoC  If  to  promote 
this  project,  the  Abbeys  advanced  not  only  large  and  liberal, 
but  vast  and  incredible  sums  of  money,  it  is  no  wtrnder  if  they 
were  contented  to  have  their  naik  pared  close  to  the  quick 
thereby  to  save  their  fingers.  Over  goes  king  Hoary  into 
FroMee,  with  many  martial  spirits  attending  him,  so  that  put- 
ting the  king  upon  the  seeking  of  a  new  Crown,  kept  the  Ab- 
bots* okl  Mitres  upon  their  heads ;  and  Monasteries  tottering 
at  this  time,  were  (thank  a  politic  Archbishop)  refixed  on  the 
firm  foundations,  though  this  proved  rather  a  reprioce  than  a 
pardon,  unto  them.  —  FaUer^a  Ckarck  History,  B.  6,  p.  30S. 

The  arehbish<H>  of  Bourges  explained  to  the  king,  in  the 
hall  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  brothers  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  clergy,  chivahry  and 
pop«ilaoe,  the  objecu  of  his  embassy.  The  archbishop  spoke 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Walloon  language,  so  eloquently 
and  wisely,  that  both  English  and  French  who  heard  him 
were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
he  made  offiors  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  on 
his  marriage  with  the  prmceas  Catherine,  but  on  condition 
that  he  would  disband  the  army  he  had  collected  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  at  the  a4)aoent  seaports,  to  invade  France  ;  and  that 
by  these  means  an  eternal  peace  would  be  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  assembly  broke  \xp  when  the  archbishop  had  ended  his 
speech,  and  the  French  ambassadors  were  kindly  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  king,  who  then  aKwinted  a  day  for  them  to 
receive  his  answer  to  their  propositions  by  the  mouth  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  archbishop's  speech,  in  which  he  replied, 
article  by  article,  to  what  the  archbishop  of  Bourges  had 
offered,  he  added  to  some  and  passed  over  others  of  them,  so 
that  he  was  sharply  interrupted  by  the  archbishc^  of  Boucges, 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  did  not  say  so,  but  such  were  my  words." 
The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  unless  the  king  of  France 
would  give,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter,  the 
duchies  of  Acquitaine,  of  Normandy,  of  Anjou,  of  Tours,  the 
counties  of  Ponthieu,  Maine  and  Poitou,  and  every  other  part 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English  monarchs,  the  king 
would  not  desist  from  his  intended  invasion  of  France,  but 
would  despoil  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  which  had  been  un- 
justly de  tamed  from  him ;  and  that  he  should  depend  on  his 
sword  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above,  and  for  depriving 
king  Charles  of  his  crown. 

The  king  avowed  what  the  archbi8h<^  had  si^,  and  added, 
that  thus,  with  God*s  aid,  he  would  act ;  and  promised  it  on 
the  word  of  a  king.  The  archbishop  of  Bourges  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  France,  demanded  permission  to  speak, 
and  said,  **  O  king !  how  canst  thou,  consistently  with  honor 
and  justice,  thus  wish  to  dethrone  and  iniqoitously  destroy 
the  most  Christian  king  of  the  French,  our  very  dear  lord  and 
most  excellent  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  ?  O  king !  with 
all  due  reverence  and  respect,  dost  thou  think  that  he  has 
offered  by  me  such  exteat  of  territory,  and  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  through  any  fear  of  thee, 
thy  subjects  or  allies  ?  By  no  means ;  but,  moved  by  pity  and 
hii  love  of  peace,  he  has  made  these  offers  to  avoid  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood,  and  that  Christian  people  may  not  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  miseries  of  war ;  for  whenever  thou  shaJt 
make  thy  promised  attempt  he  will  call  upon  God,  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  on  all  the  saints,  making  his  ai^al  to  them  for 
the  justice  of  his  cause ;  and  with  their  aid,  and  the  support 
of  his  loyal  subjects  and  feithfiil  allies,  thou  wilt  be  driven 
out  of  his  dominions,  or  thou  wilt  be  made  prisoner,  or  thou 
wilt  there  suffer  deaJth  by  orders  of  that  just  king  whose  am- 
bassadors we  are. 

**  We  have  now  only  to  intreat  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
have  us  safely  conducted  out  of  thy  realm  \  and  that  thou 
wouldst  write  to  our  said  king,  under  thy  hand  and  seal,  the 
answer  which  thou  hast  given  to  us." 

The  king  kindly  granted  their  request ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors, having  received  handsome  presents,  returned  by  way  of 
Dover  to  Calais  and  thence  to  Paris. 

Jtfbiwtrskt,  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO. 
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Within  a  few  dayi  after  the  exptration  of  the  truce,  king 
Henry,  whose  preparation*  were  now  completed,  lent  one  of 
hit  herald*,  called  Glocester,  to  Paris,  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
king,  of  which  the  contents  were  as  foUows. 

"  To  the  very  noble  prince  Charles,  our  cousin  and  adver- 
sary of  France,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France.  To  give  to  every  one  what  is  their  due,  is  a 
work  of  inspiration  and  wise  council,  very  noble  prince,  our 
cousin  and  adversary.  The  noble  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  were  formerly  united,  now  they  are  divided.  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  for  each  person  to  exalt  his  name  by 
glorious  victories,  and  by  this  single  virtue  to  extol  the  honor 
of  God,  to  whom  holiness  belongs,  and  to  give  peace  to  his 
church,  by  subjecting  in  battle  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal ; 
but  alas !  good  faith  among  kindred  and  brotherly  love  have 
been  perverted,  and  Lot  persecutes  Abraham  by  human  im- 
putation, and  Dissention,  the  mother  of  Anger,  has  been 
raised  from  the  dead. 

*^We,  however,  appeal  to  the  sovereign  Judge,  who  is 
neither  swayed  by  prayers  nor  gifts  from  doing  right,  that  we 
have,  from  pure  affection,  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace ;  and  we  must  now  rely  on  the  sword  for 
regaining  what  is  justly  our  heritage,  and  those  rights  which 
have  from  old  time  belonged  to  us ;  and  we  feel  such  assurance 
in  our  courage,  that  we  will  fight  till  death  in  the  cause  of 
justice. 

**  The  written  law  in  the  book  of  DeuCbrooomy  ordains, 
that  before  any  person  commences  an  attack  on  a  city  be  shall 
first  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  and  although  violence  has  detained 
fh>m  us  our  rightfUl  inheritances,  charity,  however,  induces  us 
to  attempt,  by  fiur  means,  their  recovery ;  for  should  justice 
be  denied  us,  we  may  then  resort  to  arms 

"  And  to  avoid  having  our  conscience  affected  by  this  mat- 
ter, we  make  our  personal  request  to  you,  and  exhort  you,  by 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  bis  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  Friend,  restore  what  thou  owest,  for  such 
is  the  will  of  God  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  man, 
who  was  created  in  his  likeness.  Such  restitution  of  rights, 
cruelly  torn  firom  us,  and  which  we  have  so  frequently  de- 
manded by  our  ambassadors,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  supreme 
God,  and  secure  peace  on  earth. 

**  From  our  love  of  peace  we  were  inclined  to  refuse  fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  lately  offered  us ;  for  being  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  riches,  we  have  preferred  enjoying  the 
patrimony  left  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors,  with  our  very 
dear  cousin  Catherine,  your  noble  daughter,  to  iniquitously 
multiplying  our  treasures,  and  thus  disgracing  the  honor  of 
our  crown,  which  God  forbid ! 

**  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  in  our  castle  of  Southampton, 
th«  5th  day  of  the  month  of  August." 

MoiutreUty  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 


Nom  163,  p.  50,  col.  1.  — Smre  tMat  holy  hermit  $paks 

JTu  Jllmigktf^a  bidding. 

While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Dreux,  an  honest  hermit 
onknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he  brought 
npoa  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right,  and  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore  in  his  boly  name  he  threatened 
him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment,  if  he  desisted  not 
from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  exhortation  either  as  an 
idly  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion  of  the  Dauphin's,  and  was  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed 
the  threatening ;  for  within  some  few  months  after,  he  was 
■mitten  in  the  ftandament  with  a  strange  and  incurable  disease. 

Mtterof, 

Nora  164,  p.  50,  eol.  1.  —  tkefftkcugkt 

Tkt  tfiriU  9ftk»  wiotkert  mtd  tJUir  hpbes 
FoMtisk'd  at  Rom  eat  on  the  eloudo  <sf 
mgkL 

Rotormoorat  antrum 
Tmrtwrmt  Rector  paiUmtf  ntquo  armantfandm 
Sfoetarontf  eaperentque  sui  eelatiafati, 
hmieae  iUiu  LAyes  eoKieerat  nmkrae  { 
UnOqae  eoneedere  arvi$f  nigrdque  eerenA 
IitftciraiiemjVereatilieumbmJugurtks^ 


Amubaiie  emvi  Manee,  eaptifiu  Sj/fkaeii, 
Qui  nunc  eoereae  eeemm  Cartknginie  mreee 
Ignmairt  Dna,  foetquamferaha  cemfi 
Prmlia  Thapeiaeiy  H  Letxoe  videre  fmroree. 

SnppUmentmm  Lueanij  Lib.  DL 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  imitated  theee  lines ;  bat  I 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  quoting  so  fine  a  paasage 
from  Thomas  May,  an  author  to  whom  I  owe  some  obligatMas, 
and  who  u  not  remembered  as  his  merits  deserve.  May  him- 
self has  imitated  Valerius  Flaecua  in  this  pawage,  though  he 
has  greatly  surpassed  him. 

Et  pater  oroatss  6««onMi  Tartarue  vaiAras, 
^fkbe  eooft,  tandem  ad  meritm  epeetaeuU  yngnm 

NoTX  165,  p.  50,  col.  1.  — nor  angkt  anaitw 

Man  unaeoitted  *gainet  infernal  pemen 
To  daro  the  coi^fUeL 

To  eome,  says  Speed,  it  may  appear  more  honorable  to  ov 
nation,  that  they  were  not  to  be  expelled  by  a  human  power, 
but  by  a  divine,  extraordinarily  revealing  itselll 


NoTB  166,  p.  50,  coL  9.  —  By  Usir  s 

'    Tantaque  (urte  metn  pmnarum  eeltrit  ab  owmL 

Mag,  Aqi.  LnenL 

NoTB  167,  p.  50,  col.  9.  —  Jey  ran  through  all  the  traape. 

In  Rymer's  Fsdera  are  two  proclamations,  one  **  c 
eapituneoe  et  eoldariee  tergteereantety  incantatiemhua  PuaUm 
terrifUatee ;"  the  other,  "  defugitkeie  ab  exerdtu  ptaa  Cervi- 
culamenta  Puellm  exanimenerant,  are^anOe.** 

NoTx  IGBy  p.  30y  col.  2,— The  eodalhewL 
Roniard  remarks, 

Rien  n'tsC  mriiltmr  pour  Phemme  eeuUger 

Aprte  le  mat,  quo  le  boire  etwumger.  —  rtautiudo 


NoTB  169,  p.  51,  col.  2.— -« 
A  lighter  kind  of  helmet. 


NoTB  170,  p.  51,  col.  9.  —  Hung  from  her  nock  the  * 

The  shield  was  often  worn  thus.  **  Among  the  Frenehaaa 
there  was  a  young  lusty  esquire  of  Gascoigne,  named  WilllaiB 
Marchant,  who  came  out  among  the  foremost  into  Um  field, 
well  mounted,  his  shield  about  his  neck,  and  hb  spear  in  bia 
hand."  —  Bamee. 

This  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  romance.  "  Then  the  kni^t 
of  the  burning  sword  stept  forward,  and  lifling  up  hia  arm  um 
if  he  would  strike  Cyuocephal  on  the  top  of  his  heed,  seized 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  shield,  which  he  pulled  to  him  ^(rith 
so  much  strength,  that  plucking  it  from  his  neck  he  bfoo^bt 
him  to  the  ground."  — Jtmadie  de  Chrtece. 
Sometimes  the  shield  was  Inced  to  the  shouMer. 
The  shield  of  the  middle  ages  must  not  be  eonfoanded  vrith 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  knight  might  easily  bear  hie  enkall 
shield  around  his  neck ;  but  the  Grecian  warrior  stood  pr^^ 
teeting  hie  tkighe  and  his  lege,  hie  breaet  alee  and  hie  ek^miderm 
witkthebedfofhie  broad  ehield. 

Mripovf  Tt  Ktniftai  rt  irarw  cat  ertpea  eat  W|ievc 
AontSos  tvpttnf  yaorpi  ffaXv<^^cvo(.  —  T)frtmmim. 
But  the  most  convenient  shields  were  used  by  — 
Ceux  qu'on  voit  demeurer  done  lee  Ues  Mendee, 
Qid  portent  pour  pavoisy  dee  eecaiUee  si  grandee^ 
Qvs  lore  qu*Ufaut  camper^  le  eoldat  qui  e*en  eert 
En  fait  eomme  une  hutte,  et  s'y  met  d  eouverL  —  jflZerae. 

NoTK  171,  p.  59,  coL  I.— wfa  ■Wit 
The  armet  or  ehapelle  de  fer  was  an  iron  hat,  oocaaionmllw 
put  on  by  kni^ts  when  they  retired  from  the  heat   «^  *^ 
battle  to  take  breath,  and  at  times  when  they  ooald  im»i  ^rit& 
propriety  go  i 
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Nora  ITS,  p.  53,  eoL  L  -^Fix^d  tkeirla$t  kismet  tm  their  armed 


Sedc4nitra  (Enotria  pubee 
Jifim  uBae  veeee  dude  out  frme^ta  requiriL 
8td  matree  etimuUmtf  natiquet  «t  eara  ei^^inae 
TVwrfwfwi  fobmae  lag  iwiamtiafM  oru  yarwrtw. 
OtttHtant  porw,  vagUujue  tneUa  jmtoart 
Cerda  viKmi,  gi  matii  i^figimt  oeetda  dextrie. 

SQime  UtUcMe^  ziL  587. 

Nora  173,p.54,ooLS.  — IbftriiwaMttmMnb. 

^  BIm  fltanUy  shook  h«r  dewy  locki,  and  brake 
A  melancholy  imile.** —  QjuarUe. 

NoTa  174,  p.  56,  ooL  1.  — tkem  oa  the  keraid 

A  robe  rkKfmr'd  <md  broider'd  he  beetow^d. 

When  the  anniei  of  England  and  France  lay  in  the  plain 
between  Yironfoeee  and  Flemengaere,  1339,  Edward  lent  to 
demand  a  day  of  battle  of  the  French  king.  **  An  herald  of 
the  doke  of  Gneldrei,  being  well  skilled  in  the  French  tongue, 
was  sent  on  this  errand :  he  rode  forth  till  he  came  to  the 
French  host,  where  being  admitted  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  he  spake  akrad  these  words,  *  Sir,  the  king  of  England 
is  here  hard  by  in  the  fields,  and  desires  to  fight  you  power 
against  power ;  and  if  you  please  to  ^point  him  a  day  he  will 
not  ftil  to  meet  you  upon  the  word  of  a  king.*  This  message 
being  thns  delivered,  king  Philip  yielded  either  to  giro  or 
take  battle  two  days  after,  and  in  U^n  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  news,  richly  rewarded  the  herald  with  furred  gowns,  and 
other  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  as  well  by  himself  as  others,  the 
princes  and  lords  of  his  host,  and  so  dismissed  him  again.'* — 
Baruee.  

Nora  175,p.55,  col.  1.  — md  at  the  tkbrd  lemg  eoimd 

TTuff  ranged  theat  m  tbeir  naJse, 

Erery  man  was  warned  to  rise  fiian  sleep  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  trumpet ;  at  the  second  to  arm  without  delay,  and  at 
the  third  to  take  horse  in  his  due  place  under  the  colors. — 


Nora  178,p.55,col.  1.  — 7>>«*riMtJksm. 

Relifious  ceremonies  seem  to  have  preceded  all  settled  en- 
gagements at  this  period.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  **  King  Edward  made  a  supper  in  his  royal  pavilion  for 
all  his  chief  barons,  lords  and  c^itains :  at  which  he  appeared 
wonderftil  chearftil  and  pleasant,  to  the  great  eooooragement 
of  his  people.  But  when  they  were  all  dismissed  to  their 
several  quarters,  the  king  himself  retired  into  his  private  ora- 
tory, and  came  before  the  altar,  and  there  prostrated  himself 
to  almighty  God  and  devoutly  jwayed,  *  That  of  his  infinite 
goodness  he  would  vouchsafe  to  look  down  on  the  justice  of 
his  eause,  and  remember  his  unfeigned  endeavon  for  a  recon- 
cilement, although  they  had  all  been  nndered  frustrate  by  his 
enemies :  that  if  he  should  be  brought  to  a  battle  the  next  day, 
it  would  please  him  of  his  graat  mercy  to  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory, as  his  trust  was  only  in  him,  and  in  the  right  which  he 
bad  given  him.*  Being  thus  armed  with  faith,  abott  midnight 
he  laid  himself  upon  a  pallet  or  mattress  to  take  a  little  re- 
pose }  J>at  he  arose  again  betimes  and  heard  mass,  with  his 
son  the  young  prince,  and  received  absolution,  and  the  body 
and  blood  of  his  Redeemer,  as  did  the  prince  also,  and  most 
of  the  lords  and  others  who  were  so  disposed.**— Banu». 

Thus  also  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  **  after  prayen  and 
snpplicatSooi  nf  the  king,  his  priests  and  people,  done  with 
great  deroUon,  the  king  of  England  in  the  morning  very  early 
set  forth  his  hoets  hi  array.**      "^ 


Nora  177,  p.  55,  col.  l.^The ekieU  t^digmtf. 

Tht  Toondel.  A  shield  too  weak  for  service,  which  was 
borne  before  the  general  of  aa  ahny. 

NoTB  n8,p.  50, 001.1.— tkaiitimdimbKU^detrei^ 

atrengttkefimgkt  meet  the  hatOe, 

The  condnet  of  the  English  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Creasy  is  followed  hi  the  text.  **  All  things  being  thus  order- 
ed, every  lord  and  captain  under  his  own  banner  and  pennon, 


and  the  ranks  duly  settled,  the  vaiourons  young  king  mounted 
on  a  lusty  white  ^bby,  and  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
rode  between  his  two  marsballs  flrom  .rank  to  rank,  and  firom 
fine  battalia  unto  another,  exhorting  and  encouraging  every 
man  that  day  to  defend  and  maintain  his  right  and  honour :  and 
this  he  did  with  so  chearftil  a  countenance,  and  with  such 
sweet  and  obliging  words,  that  even  the  most  foint-hearted 
of  the  army  were  suflBciently  assured  thereby.  By  that  time 
the  English  were  thus  prepared,  it  was  nine  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  the  king  conunanded  them  all  to  take  their 
refteshment  of  meat  and  drink,  which  being  done,  with  small 
disturbance  they  all  repaired  to  their  colours  again,  and  then 
laid  themselves  in  their  order  upon  the  dry  and  warm  grass, 
with  their  bows  and  helmets  by  their  side,  to  be  more  ftesh 
and  vigorous  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy.**  —  Banue. 

The  English  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  **  fell  prostiate 
to  the  ground,  and  committed  themselves  to  God,  every  of 
them  tooke  in  his  mouth  a  little  piece  of  earth,  in  remem- 
brance that  they  were  mortall  and  made  of  earth,  as  also  in 
remembrance  of  the  holy  communion.**  ^  SUwe. 

Nora  179,  p.  55,  eoL  9.  —Tie  pauune  roUmg  their  Umg  wenee 
B^fifre  the  gaie,aKdbatmere  broad  and  bright 

The  pennon  was  long,  ending  in  two  points,  the  banner 
square.  **  {7m  eeigneur  n^etoU  baitneret  et  ne  poumrit  porter  la 
banmert  fuarrief  que  lore  qu'UpowsoU  entretemr  a  eee  depeae 
aa  cfrtotM  nombre  de  eheoaUere  tt  d^Eeugeref  avee  lear  emite  a 
la  guerre:  juequee-la  eon  etendard  aooit  deux  queuee  oufanone, 
et  quand  U  deeenoit  ptue  puieeemty  soa  s<mt>srttm  eoupoii  hor 
meme  lee  fanone  de  eon  etendard,  pomr  le  rendre  quarri," — 
TVessoa. 

An  incident  before  the  battle  of  N^jara  exemplifies  this. 
**  As  the  two  armies  approached  near  together,  the  prince 
went  over  a  little  hill,  in  the  descending  whereof  he  saw 
plainly  his  enemies  marching  toward  him :  wherefore  when 
the  whole  army  was  come  over  this  mountain,  he  commanded 
that  there  they  shouki  make  an  halt,  and  so  fit  themselves  for 
fight.  At  that  instant  the  lord  John  Chandos  brought  his 
ensign  folded  op,  and  oflTered  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  *  Bir, 
hero  is  my  guidon ;  I  request  your  bigness  to  display  it 
abroad,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  raise  it  this  day  as  my  banner ; 
for  I  thank  God  and  your  highness,  I  have  lands  and  posses- 
sions sufilcient  to  maintain  it  withall.*  Then  the  prince  took 
the  pennon,  and  having  cut  ofiTthe  tail,  made  it  a  square  ban- 
ner, and  this  done,  both  he  and  king  Don  Pedro  for  the  greater 
honour,  holding  it  between  their  hands  displayed  it  abroad,  it 
being  Or,  a  sharp  pile  Gules :  and  then  the  prince  delivered 
it  unto  the  lord  Chandos  again,  saying,  *  Bir  John,  behold  here 
is  your  banner.  God  send  you  much  joy  and  honour  with  iU* 
And  thus  being  made  a  knight  banneret,  the  lord  Chandos 
returned  to  the  head  of  his  men,  and  said,  *■  Here,  gentlemen, 
behold  my  banner  and  youn !  Take  and  keep  it,  to  your 
honour  and  mine  !  *  And  so  they  took  it  with  a  shout,  and 
said  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  George  they  would  defend 
it  to  the  best  of  their  powen.  But  the  banner  remained  in 
the  hands  of  a  gallant  English  esquire  named  William  Alles- 
try,  who  bore  it  all  that  day,  and  acquitted  himself  in  the  ser- 
vice right  honourably.**  —  Bamee. 

NoTB  180,  p.  55,  eoU9.  —  Fidamee. 

This  title  iVeqoently  ocean  in  the  French  Chrtmicles  j  it 
was  peculiar  to  France,  "  the  vidame  or  vioedominus  being  to 
the  bishop  in  his  temporals  as  the  viceeomes  or  viconnt  au- 
ciently  to  the  earle,  in  his  jndieials.**— Psisr  Aylifa. 

NoTa  181,  p.  55,  ooL  S.— jfatf  eOken  ewreoate tothemid-daip 
euM 
Glittering, 

Joshua  Barnes  seems  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  splendor  of  such  a  spectacle.  "  It  was  a  glorious  and 
ravishing  sight,  no  doubt,**  says  he, "  to  behold  theso  two 
armies  standing  thus  regularly  embattled  in  the  field,  their 
bannen  and  standards  waving  in  the  wind,  their  proud  horses 
barded,  and  kings,  lords,  knights,  and  esquires  richly  armed, 
and  all  shining  in  their  snrooaU  of  satin  and  embroidery.** 

Thus  also  at  Poietiers,  <«  there  you  might  have  Ij^ald  a  moat 
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boantiful  sight  of  fair  haroMi,  of  ■tuning  iteel,  feathered 
creitf  of  glittering  helmets,  and  the  rich  embroidery  of  silken 
sureoau  of  arms,  together  with  golden  standards,  banners  and 
pennons  gloriooslj  moving  in  the  air." 

And  at  Najara  »*  the  sun  being  now  risen,  it  was  a  ranshing 
sight  to  behoU  the  armies,  and  the  smi  reflecUng  from  their 
bright  steel  and  shining  armour.  For  in  those  days  the  cav- 
alry were  generally  armed  in  mail  or  polished  steel  at  all 
points,  and  besides  that,  the  nobility  wore  over  their  armour 
rich  surcoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery,  whereon  was  curi- 
ously sUcht  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  house,  whether  in 
colour  or  metal.'* 

NoT«  188,  p.  55,  coL  8.  — Fdw  not  Ut  ftmtoi  tttngtk  tkey 
dem'd  it  right 
To  tnut  their  eawtfry*«  weoL 

Jfy»aMUtrt»,etwtamm»ntimtmptd$laguerr9dt8Angloi»j 
meombats  9010010$  §t  jimmies  auignieef  so  tuttmoHt  la  phu- 
fort iu temp  Ume  d  pied',  pour  ne  se  fier  d  autre  ehaee  qu'd 
lem-forupropre  et  vignaur  de  leur  courage  et  de  leur  num&res, 
d»  ehaee  ei  ehere  que  Vhamumr  et  la  vie,  ^Memtaigwe^  Liv.  L 
0.48. 

la  the  battle  of  PaUy,  Monstrellet  says,  "  Us  Fraofeis 
moult  depreemirint  pied  dterre,etdeeceadireiU  la  plus  grmd 
partie  de  leur  chetaulx,''* 

In  El  CacaUero  DetermmadOt  an  allegorical  romance  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Olivier  de  la  Marche  by  Hernando 
de  Acuna,  Barcelona,  1565,  this  custom  is  referred  to  by  Un- 
derstanding, when  giving  the  knight  directions  for  his  combat 
with  Atropos. 

Ea  esto  es  mi  pareeer 

Que  en  caoaUo  no  ujiee ; 
Por  lo  qual  has  de  entender 

Q^edeninguno  confiee 
Tu  Ijfmosna  y  bien  hater. 

NoT«  183,  p.  65,  coL  a.—  Their  jaedme  ehoriaCd  to  a  wistdy 
length. 

Thus  at  Poictiers,  *'  the  three  battails  being  all  ready  ranged 
in  the  field,  and  every  lord  in  hu  due  place  under  his  own 
banner,  command  was  given  that  all  men  should  pot  off  their 
■purs,  and  cut  their  spears  to  five  foot  length,  as  roost  com- 
modious for  such  who  had  left  their  horses."  — Borne*. 


bad  oo  his  chafron  a  long  sharp  pike  of  Steele,  and  as  the  two 
champions  coaped  together,  the  same  horse  thrust  his  ptka 
into  the  nostrills  of  the  bastard's  horse,  so  that  for  very  paine, 
he  mounted  so  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  with  his  mas- 
ter." —  Sunet, 

This  weapon  is  mflutioned  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  bj  an  oU 
Scotch  poet. 

Vuieanda  A  eaoallo  pareeia 

CondfiurtepfframidedeUmu, 
Que  en  medio  dd  fropei  rtapiandeda 
Cemo  eifuera  pumta  de  diamtamte. 

Jerusolen  Confuietade,  L  10. 

His  horse  in  fyne  sandel  was  trapped  to  the  hele. 
And,  in  his  cheveron  bifome, 
Stode,  as  an  unicome, 
Als  sharp  as  a  thome, 
An  anias  of  stele. 

Sir  OatoanandSir  Oalarom, 

Florisel  found  this  part  of  his  horse's  armour  of  good  eer- 
Tice,  when  in  the  combat  of  eighteen  against  eighteeo,  he  on- 
countered  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  geant  demesuri  ;  U  eka- 
vauehoit  un  grand  animal  de  eonpaysy  ^tquel  nous  ne  e^axoma 
lenamt  aussi  etoit-il  Uait  corpulent  el  tnembru^  qu*am  n^amst 
sfeufoumir  roussin  qui  Veust  pen  porter.  The  first  enooonter 
fut  trie  belie  jouste  d  rotr,  et  aujoindre  des  corps  momrut  treize 
ehevaux,  compris  Vanimai  du  Rof  de  Sqfthie,  qui  fut  si  lomrdo- 
ment  reeontri  par  le  destrier  de  Florisel^  portant  bardes  de  fer^ 
et  une  poinete  acerie  eur  le  chanfrain  qu'ilfourra  si  avant  pmrm^ 
leefUtnex  de  teste  groese  btete^  qu^d  atterrace  aoee  lee  axtras^  m 
lajambe  de  son  maietre  dessonu  —  Jhsadu^  L.  z.  ff.  51,  58. 

The  AbyMinians  use  it  at  this  day ;  Bruce  says  it  ia  a  very 
troublesome  useless  piece  of  their  armor. 

Note  l9&^p,fA^co\.^^To  enaiehtheehiddefdeaik. 

Thus  did  Juba  catch  up  the  shield  of  death  to  defend  him- 
self ftom  ignominy.  —  Cleopatra, 

Note  187,  p.  56,  col.  8.  —  Tlksir  tevsr  qfelrmgtk, 
SLomp  yap  ntv  wpyov  t¥  o^dXfioioip  optoctp.  —  7>i  I— j. 

Quarles  has  made  this  expression  somewhat  lodicroue  by 
calling  Samson 

Great  army  of  men,  the  wonder  of  whoae  power 
Gives  thee  the  title  of  a  walking  tower. 


Note  184,  p.  56,  col.  1.  —  Hrmsvelger  starting, 

Hrmsvdger  voeatxr 

Qvi  sedet  in  extreaatate  eaU^ 

Oigas  exuviae  amictus  aquiJm : 

£x  ejus  aUs 

Ftrunt  venire  ventum 

Omnee  euper  honunes.  —  F^fihrudnismal 

Where  the  Heaven's  remotest  bound 
With  darkness  is  encompassed  round. 
There  Hrvsvelger  sits  and  swings 
The  tempest  from  his  eagle  wings. 
The  Edda  <^  Stemundj  tranelated  by  .Omos  Cottle. 

Among  the  idols  of  Aitutaki,  (one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,) 
■ent  home  among  other  trophies  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Mis- 
•ionary  Museum,  u  the  God  of  Thunder,  Taau.  The  natives 
used  to  believe  that  when  Taau  was  flying  abroad,  Thunder 
was  produced  by  the  flapping  of  his  wings.  —  mUiasM^e  Mia- 
eionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  p.  109. 

At  the  promontory  of  Malea  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  there  is  a  chapel  built  to  the  honor  of  Michael  the 
archangel.  Here  we  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  foolish  super- 
stition of  the  sailors,  who  say,  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
place,' that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  motion  of  Michael's 
wings,  because  forsooth,  he  is  painted  with  winp.  And  for 
that  reason,  when  they  sail  by  Michael  they  pray  to  him  that 
he  may  hold  his  wings  still.  —  Baumgarten. 

Note  185,  p.  56,  col.  1.  —Or  vith  the  lance  protended  from  his 
front. 

In  a  combat  fought  in  Smithfield,  1467,  between  the  lord 
Bealot  tod  the  bastard  of  Burgoyne,  "  the  lord  Scales'  horse 


Note  188,  p.  67,  col.  1. 


-....and  when  the  hom^akemd.. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  humid. 


Two  carols  for  this  occasion  are  preserved  in  Mr.  RiteooH 
valuable  collection  of  Ancient  Songs.  The  first  of  tbeee  ,  bete 
alluded  to,  is  as  follows : 

Caput  aprt  d^fero 
RMens  laudes  douuno. 

The  bore's  heed  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merely 
Qui  estis  in  eonvivio. 

The  bore's  heed  I  undorstande 
Is  the  chefe  servyee  in  this  lande, 
Loke  where  ever  it  be  fande 
Servile  eamcanSiM, 

Be  gladde  lordes  bothe  more  and  laae« 
For  this  hath  ordeyned  our  stewardo. 
To  chere  you  all  this  chriitmasse 
The  bore's  heed  with  mustarde. 

When  Henry  II.  had  his  eldest  son  crowned  aa  fello-«r  ^wii 
him  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  day  of  coronation,  kio^  Henr 
the  father,  served  his  son  at  the  table  as  sewer,  brio^Q.  \ 
the  bore's  head  with  trumpets  before  it,  according  to  tike  ma 
ner ;  whereupon  (according  to  the  old  adage, 

Immutant  mores  homines  emu  dontitr  Aemore«) 

the  young  man  conceiving  a  pride  in  his  heart,  t»«K«l()  \ 

■tenders -by  with  a  more  stately  countenance  than  h«  l»%d  b« 

WOOL    The  archbishop  of  York  who  sat  by  him,  kq«y^|,_ 
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beluiTioar,  tamed  unto  him  and  taid, "  Bo  glad,  my  good  too, 
tbero  ia  not  anothor  prince  in  the  world  that  hath  toch  a  sewer 
at  his  table."  To  this  the  new  king  answered  as  it  were  dis- 
dainfiUly  thus :  <«  Why  doest  thou  marvel  at  that  ?  my  fiuher 
io  doing  it  thinketh  it  not  more  than  becometh  him,  he  being 
bom  of  prineely  blood  only  on  the  mothor's  side,  servtth  me 
that  am  a  king  bom,  having  both  a  king  to  my  &ther  and  a 
queen  to  my  mother."  Thus  the  young  man  of  an  evil  and 
pnrverse  nature,  was  puffed  up  in  pride  by  his  &tber*s  unseemly 
doinfB. 

But  the  king  his  father  hearing  his  talk  was  very  sorrowflil 
in  his  mind,  and  said  to  the  archbishop  softly  in  his  ear,  **  It 
repenteth  me,  it  repenteth  roe,  my  lord,  that  I  have  thus  ad- 
vanced the  boy."  For  he  guessed  hereby  what  a  one  he  would 
prove  afkerward,  that  shewed  himself  so  disobedient  and  for- 
ward already.  ~  ffoliiulud. 

NoTB  189,  p.  57,  col.  l.~ kuoid  Urnba 

Jtre  not  like  fovrt  §o  supple  in  tksJUghL^ 

Tovf  it  wnXatorepovf,  wy  ovKtrt  yovvnr'  cXo^po, 
Mij  KamXttvowrti  ^ttrytrt  rovi  ytpato9f, 

Aaoxpov  yap  6ri  rovro  farm  wpofiaxmn  9tvoirra, 
KttoBai  wpocBt  pttap  awipm  waXaportpop, 

"BSti  Xt9K0¥  txtft^ra  tcapri,  noXiev  re  yivtiov, 
OvfLOv  awowvetovr'  aXxi/ioy  i¥  Koviri,  -—  Tf/rUnu, 

NoTB  190,  p.  57,  col.  S.  — He  from,  the  saddU-how  1d$  fakkion 
eaughL 

In  tho  combat  between  Francus  and  Phouere,  Ronsard  says — 

—  dela  main  levers  ceuUiae  tremvertnt 
Bien  eigvuet  qua  de  Pardon  peniofewL 

On  thb  passage  the  commentator  observes,  **  Pmttkmr  arme 
ess  dna  eknaHen  d  la  mode  de  noa  gendarmes  Fran^oiSj  la 
lanee  en  la  main,  la  eoutelaee  ou  la  mate  d  Pardon,  et  Tssp^  am 


Hun  Desroarests  says  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  — 

A  tOMspend  de  Pardon,  d  lew  mode  guet  i  iei  it, 
Et  la  kadke  tranekantej  et  la  masse  momiriere. 

And  when  Clovis,  <m  foot  and  without  a  weapon,  heara  the 
shrieks  of  a  woman,  he  sees  his  horse, 

JeUe  Pail  swr  Parpen,  et  void  hdre  sa  kaeke. 

Lope  de  Vega  speaks  o€  the  sword  being  carried  in  tho  same 
manner,  when  he  describes  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  as  •>-> 

desatando  del  arfon  laespada. 


NoTB  191,  p.  57,  col.  9. - 


T%e  Ugktning  tf  her  sword, 

Desmmdo  ei  ratgo  de  la  ardiente  espada. 

JemsaUn  Conqtdtiada. 

NoTB  199,  p.  57,  coL  S.  —  7%e  neorti  ({f  TUftoL 

Talbot's  sword,  says  Camden,  was  found  in  the  river  of  Dor- 
don,  and  sold  by  a  peasant  to  an  armorer  of  Bourdeauz,  vrith 
this  ineription, 

8mn  TVboti,  M.  IIII.  C.  XLIII. 


But  pardon  the  Latin,  for  it  was  not  bb,  but  his  camping 
ehapiain's.  —  A  sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  steel 
within  it,  says  Fuller. 

It  was  not  uncommoQ  to  bear  a  motto  upon  the  sword. 
Lope  de  Vega  describes  that  of  Aguilar  as  bearing  inlaid  in 
goU,  a  verse  of  the  psalms.    It  was,  he  says, 

Masfamooaqnefkedehombreeenida, 
Para  oeasionos  del  honor  guardadOj 

Y  en  ultima  d^fimsa  de  la  vida, 
T  deeds  cmya  gmamieion  dorada 

Hasta  U  puMta  la  canal  bnmida 


Tenia  eeerito  de  David  un  verso, 
Mielado  deoroenel  assro  terso, 

JerusaUn  Confnistada, 

Nora  193,  p.  57,  col.  9.  —  #Vueo{^  «B  JSsree  and  haughty  as 

Atfeds.  , 

In  the  Paston  letters,  published  by  Mr.  Fenn,  Fastolffe  ap- 
pears in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  Henry -Windsor  writes 
thus  of  him,  **  hit  is  not  unknown  that  cruelle  and  vengible  ho 
hath  byn  ever,  and  for  the  most  part  with  oute  pite  and  mercy 
I  can  no  more,  but  vade  et  eorripe  sum,  for  truly  he  cannot 
bryng  about  his  matiers  in  this  word  (world)  for  the  word  is 
not  for  him.  I  suppose  it  wolnot  chaunge  yett  be  likelenes, 
but  i  besecbe  you  sir  help  not  to  amend  bym  onely,  but  every 
other  man  yf  ye  kno  any  mo  mysse  disposed." 

The  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from  Fastolffe  for  his 
conduct  at  Patay.  He  suffered  a  more  material  loss  in  tho 
nKmey  he  expended  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  1455, 
40832. 15.  7.  were  due  to  him  for  costs  and  charges  during  his 
services  in  France,  "  whereof  the  sayd  Fastolffe  hath  had 
nonther  payemont  nor  amignation."    So  he  complains. 

NoTX  194,p.  57,  col.  9.— I?att2e-axe. 

In  a  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Dauphinois  near 
Abbeville  (1491)  Monstrellet  especially  notices  the  conduct 
of  John  Villain,  who  had  that  day  been  made  a  knight.  He 
was  a  nobleman  frtmi  Flanders,  very  tall,  and  of  great  bodily 
strength,  and  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  holding  a  battle- 
axe  in  both  hands  Thus  he  pushed  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle,  and  throwing  the  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck,  gave 
such  blows  on  all  sides  with  his  battle-axe,  that  whoever  was 
struck  was  instantly  unhorsed  and  wounded  past  recovery. 
In  this  way  he  met  Poton  de  Xaintrailles,  who,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  declared  the  wonders  he  did,  and  that  he  got 
out  of  his  reach  as  fast  as  he  couki. — Vol.  v.  p.  294. 

NoTs  196,  p.  58,  col.  l.^The  InukUr,  now  spSnter'd  wUk  simy 
aeiroke, 

L*4en  dee  ehevaUers  Hait  ordiiuuremeni  un  houeUer  de  forme 
dpoapris  triangulaire,  largepar  le  haut  pour  eouvrir  le  corps, 
etseterminantenpoaUeparlebas,qfind*etremoinelourd,  On 
les  fmsait  de  bote  qu^on  reeoworaU  avse  d*  euir  tontOt,  aoee  dee 
nmfs  ou  autres  matieres  dmres,  mais  jamais  de  for  ou  d>aeier. 
Seulement  U  itaU  pemds,  pour  les  empicher  dHtre  coupis  trop 
aisiment  par  lee  epies,  d*y  mettre  un  cerde  d'or,  d? argent,  ou . 
defer,  qui  lee  entour6tL  —  Le  Orand, 

NoTB  196,  p.  56,  col.  2.  ~  Threw  o*er  the  slaughtered  ddtf  ku 
klaton*d  eoat. 

This  foct  is  mentioned  in  Andrews's  History  of  England. 
I  have  merely  versified  the  original  expressions.  **  The  herald 
of  Talbot  sought  out  his  body  among  the  slain.  *  Alas,  my 
lord,  and  is  it  you !  I  pray  Qod  pardon  you  all  your  misdoings. 
I  have  been  your  officer  of  arms  forty  years  and  more :  it  is 
time  that  I  should  surrender  to  you  the  ensigns  of  my  offljje.' 
Thus  saying,  with  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  threw 
his  coat  of  arms  over  the  corpse,  thus  performing  one  of  the 
ancient  rites  of  sepnltnre." 

NoTB  197,  p.  50,  col.  l.  —  PoHT'd  on  the  monareh*s  head  the 

<*  The  Frenchmen  vronderfhlly  reverence  this  oyle ;  and  at 
the  coronation  of  their  kings,  f^tch  it  firoro  the  church  where 
it  is  kept,  with  great  solemnity.  For  it  is  brought  (saith 
Sleiden  in  his  Commentaries)  by  the  prior  sitting  on  a  white 
ambling  paUVey,  and  attended  by  his  monkes  ;  the  archbishop 
of  the  town  (Rheims)  and  such  bishops  as  are  present,  going 
to  the  church  door  to  meet  it,  and  leaving  for  it  with  the 
prior  some  gage,  and  the  king,  when  it  is  by  the  archbishop 
brou^t  to  the  altar,  bowing  himself  before  it  with  great 
reverence."— Prtsr  JfeyHrn* 
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THE   VISION    OF   THE   MAID   OF   ORLEANS. 


ITIie  Vinton  of  t|ie  M^i^  of  etUunu. 


In  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc  this  Vision 
formed  the  ninth  book,  alle^rical  machinery 
haying  been  introduced  throughout  the  poem 
as  originally  written.  All  that  remained  of 
such  machinery  was  expunged  in  the  second 
edition,  and  the  Vision  was  then  struck  out,  as 
no  longer  according  with  the  general  design. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Orlbans  was  hush'd  in  sleep.    Stretch'd  on  her 

couch 
The  delegated  Maiden  lay;  with  toil 
Exhausted,  and  sore  anguish,  soon  she  closed 
Her  heavy  eyelids  j  not  reposing  then. 
For  busy  phantasy  in  other  scenes 
Awaken'd :  whether  that  superior  powers, 
By  wise  permission,  prompt  the  midnight  dream. 
Instructing  best  the  passive  faculty ;  * 
Or  that  the  soul,  escaped  its  fleshly  clog. 
Flies  free,  and  soars  amid  the  invisible  world. 
And  all  things  are  that  seem.* 

Along  a  moor, 
Barren,  and  wide,  and  drear,  and  desolate. 
She  roam'd,  a  wanderer  through  the  cheerless  ^ight. 
Far  through  the  silence  of  the  unbroken  plain 
The  bittern's  boom  was  heard ;  hoarse,  heavy,  deep. 
It  made  accordant  music  to  the  scene. 
Black  clouds,  driven  fiist  before  the  stormy  wind. 
Swept  shadowing;  through  their  broken  folds  the 

moon 
Struggled  at  times  with  transitory  ray, 
And  made  the  moving  darkness  visible. 
And  now  arrived  beside  a  fenny  lake 
She  stands,  amid  whose  stagnate  waters,  hoarse 
The  long  reeds  rustled  to  the  gale  of  night. 
A  time-worn  bark  receives  the  Maid,  impelled 
^By  powers  unseen ;  then  did  the  moon  display 
Where  through  the  crazy  vessel's  yawning  side 
The  muddy  waters  oozed.    A  Woman  guides. 
And  spreads  the  sail  before  the  wind,  which  moan'd 
As  melancholy  mournful  to  her  ear. 
As  ever  by  a  dungeon'd  wretch  was  heard 
Howling  at  evening  round  his  prison  towers. 
Wan  was  the  pilot's  countenance,  her  eyes 
Hollow,  and  her  sunk  cheeks  were  furrow'd  deep, 
Channell'd  by  tears ;  a  few  gray  locks  hung  down 
Beneath  her  hood ;  and  through  the  Maiden's  veins 
Chill  crept  the  blood,  when,  as  the  night-breeze 

j^ass'd, 
Lifting  her  tatter'd  mantle,  coil'd  around 
She  saw  a  serpent  gnawing  at  her  heart 


The  plumelessbats  with  short,  shrill  note  flit  by, 
And  the  night-raven's  scream  came  fitfully. 
Borne  on  the  hollow  blast.    Eager  the  Maid 
Look'd  to  the  shore,  and  now  upon  the  bank 
Leapt,  joyful  to  escape,  yet  trembling  still 
In  recoUection. 

There,  a  mouldering  pile 
Stretch'd  its  wide  ruins,  o'er  the  plain  below 
Casting  a  gloomy  shade,  save  where  the  moon 
Shone  through  its  fretted  windows :  the  dark  yew. 
Withering  with  age,  branch'd  there  its  naked  roots, 
And  there  the  melancholy  cypress  rear'd 
Its  head ;  the  earth  was  heaved  with  many  a  mound. 
And  here  and  there  a  half-demolish'd  tomb. 

And  now,  amid  the  ruin's  darkest  shade. 
The  Virgin's  eye  beheld  where  pale  blue  flames 
Rose  wavering,  now  just  gleaming  &om  the  earth. 
And  now  in  darkness  drown'd.    An  aged  man 
Sate  near,  seated  on  what  in  long-past  days 
Had  been  some  sculpture(^  monument,  now  &llen 
And  half-obscured  by  moss,  and  gather'd  be^M 
Of  wither 'd  yew-leaves  and  earth-mouldering  bones. 
His  eye  was  large  and  rayless,  and  fix'd  fiill 
Upon  the  Maid ;  the  tomb-fires  on  his  face 
Shed  a  blue  light ',  his  face  was  of  the  hue 
Of  death;  his  limbs  were  mantled  in  a  shroud. 
Then  with  a  deep  heart-terrifying  voice, 
Exclaim'd  the  spectre :  *<  Welcome  to  these  realms, 
These  regions  of  Despair,  O  thou  whose  steps 
Sorrow  hath  guided  to  my  sad  abodes ! 
Welcome  to  my  drear  empire,  to  this  gloom 
Eternal,  to  this  everlasting  night. 
Where  never  morning  darts  the  enlivening  ray, 
Where  never  shines  the  sun,  but  all  is  dariL, 
Dark  as  the  bosom  of  their  gloomy  King." 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  drawing  on. 
Her  to  the  abbey's  inner  ruin  led. 
Resisting  not  his  guidance.    Through  the  roof 
Once  fietted  and  emblazed,  but  broken  now 
In  part,  elsewhere  all  open  to  the  sky. 
The  moon-beams  enter'd,  checker'd  here,  and  here 
With  unimpeded  light.    The  ivy  twined 
Round  the  dismantled  columns ;  imaged  f<nrms 
Of  saints  and  warlike  chiefs,  moss-canker'd  now 
And  mutilate,  lay  strown  upon  the  ground. 
With  crumbled  fragments,  crucifixes  fiillen. 
And  rusted  trophies.    Meantime  overhead 
Roar'd  the  loud  blast,  and  from  the  tower  the  owl 
Scream'd  as  the  tempest  shook  her  secret  nest 
He,  silent,  led  her  on,  and  often  paused. 
And  pointed,  that  her  eye  might  contemplate 
At  leisure  the  drear  scene. 

He  dragg'd  her  on 
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Through  a  low  iron  door,  down  broken  itairs; 
Then  a  cold  horror  through  the  Maiden's  frame 
Crept,  for  she  stood  amid  a  vault,  and  saw, 
By  the  sepulchral  lamp's  dim,  glaring  light. 
The  fragments  of  the  dead. 

<^  Look  here!  "he  cried, 
**  Damsel,  look  here  !  survey  this  house  of  death ; 
O,  soon  to  tenant  it ;  soon  to  increase 
These  trophies  of  mortality — for  hence 
Is  no  return.    Gaze  here ;  behold  this  skull. 
These  eyeless  sockets,  and  these  unflesh'd  jaws. 
That  with  their  ghastly  grinning  seem  to  mock 
Thy  perishable  charms;  for  thus  thy  cheek 
Must  moulder.  Child  of  grief!  shrinks  not  thy  soul. 
Viewing  these  horrors  ?  trembles  not  thy  heart 
At  the  dread  thought  that  here  its  life's-blood  soon 
Shall  stagnate,  and  the  finely-fibred  frame. 
Now  warm  in  life  and  feeling,  mingle  soon 
With  the  cold  clod?  thing  horrible  to  think, — 
Tet  in  thought  only,  for  reality 
Is  none  of  suffering  here ;  here  all  is  peace  -, 
No  nerve  will  throb  to  anguish  in  the  grave. 
Dreadful  it  is  to  think  of  losing  life. 
But  having  lost,  knowledge  of  loss  is  not, 
Therefore  no  ill.    Oh,  wherefore  then  delay 
To  end  all  ills  at  once  ? " 

So  spake  Despair. 
The  vaulted  roof  echoed  his  hollow  voice. 
And  all  again  was  silence.    Quick  her  heart 
Panted.    He  placed  a  dagger  in  her  hand. 
And  cried  again,  **  Oh,  wherefore  then  delay  ! 
One  blow,  and  rest  forever !  "    On  the  fiend 
Dark  scowl'd  the  Virgin  with  indignant  eye. 
And  threw  the  dagger  down.    He  next  his  heart 
Replaced  the  murderous  steel,  and  drew  the  Maid 
Along  the  downward  vault. 

The  damp  earth  gaye 
A  dim  sound  as  they  pass'd  :  the  tainted  air 
Was  cold,  and  heavy  with  unwholesome  dews. 
'*  Behold !  *'  the  fiend  ezclaim'd,  **  how  loathsomely 
The  fleshly  remnant  of  mortality 
Moulders  to  clay! "  then  fixing  his  broad  eye 
Full  on  her  face,  he  pointed  where  a  corpse 
Lay  livid ;  she  beheld  with  horrent  look 
The  spectacle  abhorr'd  by  living  man. 

*^  Look  here ! "  Despair  pursued ;  '*  this  loathsome 


Was  once  as  lovely,  and  as  full  of  life 

As,  Damsel,  thou  art  now.    Those  deep-sunk  eyes 

Once  beam'd  the  mild  light  of  intelligence. 

And  where  thou  seestthe  pamper'd  flesh- worm  trail. 

Once  the  white  bosom  heaved.  She  fondly  thought 

That  at  the  hallow'd  altar,  soon  the  priest 

Should  bless  her  coming  union,  and  the  torch 

Its  jojrful  lustre  o'er  the  hall  of  joy. 

Cast  on  her  nuptial  evening :  earth  to  earth 

That  priest  consign'd  her,  for  her  lover  went 

By  glory  lured  to  war,  and  perish'd  there ; 

Nor  she  endured  to  live.    Ha !  fades  thy  cheek  ? 

Dost  thou  then.  Maiden,  tremble  at  the  tale  ? 

Look  here !  behold  the  youthful  paramour  ! 

The  self-devoted  hero !  " 

Fearfully  [fiwMJ 

Tlie  Maid  look'd  down,  and  saw  the  well-known 


Of  Theodore.    In  thoughts  unspeakable. 
Convulsed  with  horror,  o'er  her  face  she  clasp 'd 
Her  cold,  damp  hands.  **  Shrink  not,' '  the  phantom 

cried; 
«<  Gaze  on ! "  and  unrelentingly  he  grasp'd 
Her  quivering  arm :  **  this  lifeless,  mouldering  clay. 
As  well  thou  know'st,  was  warm  with  all  the  glow 
Of  youth  and  love ;  this  is  the  hand  that  cleft 
Proud  Salisbury's  crest,  now  motionless  in  death. 
Unable  to  protect  the  ravaged  frame 
From  the  foul  offiipring  of  mortality 
That  feed  on  heroes.  Though  long  years  were  thine, 
Tet  never  more  would  life  reanimate 
This  slaughter'd  youth ;  slaughter'd  for  thee !  for 

thou 
Didst  lead  him  to  the  battle  from  his  home. 
Where  else  he  had  survived  to  good  old  age : 
In  thy  defence  he  died :  strike  then !  destroy 
Remorse  with  life." 

The  Maid  stood  motionless, 
And,  wisUess  what  she  did,  with  trembling  hand 
Received  the  dagger.    Starting  then,  she  cried, 
<<  Avaunt,  Despair!  Eternal  Wisdom  deab 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his  good 
Alike  design'd ;  and  shall  Uie  creature  cry, 
*■  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ? '  and  with  impious  pride 
Destroy  the  life  God  gave  ? " 

The  fiend  rejoin'd, 
**  And  thou  dost  deem  it  impious  to  destroy 
The  life  God  gave  ?    What,  Maiden,  is  the  lot 
Assign'd  to  mortal  man  ?  bom  but  to  drag. 
Through  life's  long  pilgrimage,  the  wearying  load 
Of  being ;  care-corroded  at  the  heart ; 
Assail 'd  by  all  the  numerous  train  of  ills 
That  flesh  inherits ;  till  at  length  worn  out. 
This  is  his  consunmiaUon !  —  Think  again ! 
What,  Maiden,  canst  thou  hope  from  lengthen'd  life. 
But  lengthen'd  sorrow  ?    If  protracted  long. 
Till  on  the  bed  of  death  thy  feeble  limbs 
Stretch  out  their  languid  length,  oh,  think  what 

thoughts. 
What  agonizing  feelings,  in  that  hour. 
Assail  the  sinking  heart !  slow  beats  the  pulse. 
Dim  grows  the  eye,  and  clammy  drops  bedew 
The  shuddering  frame;  then  in  its  mightiest  force, 
Mightiest  in  impotence,  the  love  of  life 
Seizes  the  throbbing  heart ;  the  fidtering  lips 
Pour  out  the  impious  prayer  that  fiiin  would  change 
The  Unchangeable 's  decree ;  surrounding  frien£i 
Sob  round  the  sufierer,  'wet  his  cheek  with  tears. 
And  all  he  loved  in  life  imbitters  death. 

**Snch,  Maiden,  are  the  pangs  that  wait  the 
hour 
Of  easiest  dissolution !  yet  weak  man 
Resolves,  in  timid  piety,  to  live ; 
And  veiling  Fear  in  Superstition's  garb. 
He  calls  her  Resignation ! 

**  Coward  wretch ! 
Fond  coward,  thus  to  make  his  reason  war 
Against  his  reason  !    Insect  as  he  is, 
This  sport  of  chance,  this  being  of  a  day. 
Whose  whole  existence  the  next  cloud  may  blast. 
Believes  himself  the  care  of  heavenly  powers; 
That  Gknl  regards'  man,  miserable  man, 
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And  preaching  thus  of  power  and  providence, 
Will  crush  the  reptile  that  may  cross  his  path ! 

'•*'  Fool  that  thou  art !  the  Being  that  permits 
Existence,  gives  to  man  the  worthless  boon ; 
A  goodly  gift  to  those  who,  fortime-blest. 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
And  such  do  well  to  keep  it.    But  to  one 
Sick  at  the  heart  with  misery,  and  sore 
With  many  a  hard,  unmerited  affliction. 
It  is  a  hair  that  chains  to  wretchedness 
The  slave  who  dares  not  burst  it ! 

"Thinkestthou, 
The  parent,  if  his  child  should  unrecall'd 
Return  and  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  cry, 
'  Oh !  the  wide  world  is  comfortless,  and  full 
Of  fleeting  joys  and  heart-consuming  cares ; 
I  can  be  only  happy  in  my  home 
With  thee  — my  friend!  — my  father!'  Thinkest 

thou. 
That  he  would  thrust  him  as  an  outcast  forth  ? 
Oh !  he  would  clasp  the  truant  to  his  heart, 
And  love  the  trespass." 

Whilst  he  spake,  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Maiden's  cheek,  and  read  her  soul 
Struggling  within.     In  trembling  doubt  she  stood. 
Even  as  a  wretch,  whose  famish'd  entrails  crave 
Supply,  before  him  sees  the  poison'd  food 
In  greedy  horror. 

Yet,  not  silent  long, 
"Eloquent  tempter,  cease !  "  the  Maiden  cried; 
"  What  though  affliction  be  my  portion  here, 
Thinkest  thou  I  do  not  feel  high  thoughts  of  joy. 
Of  heart-ennobling  joy,  when  I  look  back 
Upon  a  life  of  duty  well  perform'd, 
Then  lifl  mine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  there  in  faith 
Know  my  reward  ?  —  I  grant,  were  this  life  all. 
Was  there  no  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night. 
If  man  did  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod, 
Himself  as  senseless,  then  wert  thou  indeed 
A  wise  and  friendly  comforter  !  —  But,  fiend. 
There  is  a  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night, 
A  dawn  of  glory,  a  reward  in  heaven, 
He  shall  not  gain  who  never  merited. 
If  thou  didst  know  the  worth  of  one  good  deed 
In  life's  last  hour,  thou  wouldst  not  bid  me  lose 
The  precious  privilege,  while  life  endures 
To  do  my  Father's  will.     A  mighty  task 
Is  mine,  —  a  glorious  call.    France  looks  to  me 
For  her  deliverance. 

"  Maiden,  thou  hast  done 
Thy  mission  here,"  the  unbaffled  fiend  replied : 
"  The  foes  are  fled  from  Orleans :  thou,  perchance 
Exulting  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
Forgettest  him  who  perish'd :  yet  albeit 
Thy  harden'd  heart  forget  the  gallant  youth, 
That  hour  allotted  canst  thou  not  escape, 
That  dreadful  hour,  when  contumely  and  shame 
Shall  sojourn  in  thy  dungeon.    Wretched  Maid ! 
Destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
Even  to  its  dregs,  —  England's  inhuman  chiefii 
Shall  scoff  thy  sorrows,  blacken  thy  pure  fame. 
Wit-wanton  it  with  lewd  barbarity, 
And  force  such  burning  blushes  to  the  cheek 
Of  virgin  modesty,  that  thou  shalt  wish 


The  earth  might  cover  thee.    In  that  last  hour, 
When  thy  bruis'd  breast  shall  heave  beneath  the 

chains 
That  link  thee  to  the  stake,  a  spectacle 
For  the  brute  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Mockery  more  painful  than  the  circling  flames 
Which  then  consume  thee ;  wilt  thou  not  in  vain 
Then  wish  my  friendly  aid  ?  then  wish  thine  ear 
Had  drank  my  words  of  comfort  ?  that  thy  hand 
Had  grasp'd  tiie  dagger,  and  in  death  preserved 
Insulted  modesty  ? " 

Her  glowing  cheek 
Blush'd  crimson ;  her  wide  eye  on  vacancy 
Was  fix'd ;  her  breath  short  panted.  The  cold  fiend, 
Grasping  her  hand,  exclaim'd,  "Too  timid  Maid, 
So  long  repugnant  to  the  healing  aid 
My  friendship  proffers,  now  shalt  thou  behold 
The  allotted  length  of  life." 

He  stamp'd  the  earth, 
And  dragging  a  huge  coffin  as  his  car, 
Two  Grouhs  came  on,  of  form  more  fearful-foul 
Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest  dream 
Hag-ridden  Superstition.     Then  Despair 
Seized  on  the  Maid  whose  curdling  blood  stood  still. 
And  placed  her  in  the  seat,  and  on  they  pass'd 
Adown  the  deep  descent.     A  meteor  light 
Shot  from  the  demons,  as  they  dragged  along 
The  unwelcome  load,  and  mark'd  their  brethren 

feast 
On  carcasses. 

Below,  the  vault  dilates 
Its  ample  bulk.     "  Look  here  !  "  —  Despair  addresl 
The  shuddering  Virgin ;  "  see  the  dome  of  Death ! " 
It  was  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  amid 
The  entrails  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  form 
A  grave  for  all  mankind :  no  eye  could  reach 
Its  distant  bounds.    There,  throned  in  darknetfi 

dwelt 
The  unseen  power  of  Death. 

Here  stopt  the  Goals, 
Reaching  the  destined  spot.     The  fiend  stept  out, 
And  from  the  coffin  as  he  led  the  Maid, 
Exclaim'd,  "  Where  mortal  never  stood  before, 
Thou  standest:  look  around  this  boundless  vault; 
Observe  the  dole  that  Nature  deals  to  man. 
And  learn  to  know  thy  friend." 

She  answer'd  not, 
Observing  where  the  Fates  their  several  tasks 
PI  ied  ceaseless.  "  Mark  how  long  the  shortest  web 
AUow'd  to  man !  "  he  cried  ;  "  observe  how  soon, 
Twined  round  yon  never-restmg  wheel,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,  darkening  through  many  a  shade, 
Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  shears." 

Too  true  he  spake,  for  of  the  countless  threads, 
Drawn  from  the  heap,  as  white  as  unsunn'd  snow, 
Or  as  the  spotless  lily  of  the  vale. 
Was  never  one  beyond  the  little  span 
Of  infancy  untainted;  few  there  were 
But  lightly  tinged  :  more  of  deep  crimson  hue. 
Or  deeper  sable  dyed.'    Two  Genii  stood. 
Still  as  the  web  of  being  was  drawn  forth. 
Sprinkling  their  powerful  drops.     From  ebon  urn, 
The  one  unsparing  dash'd  the  bitter  drops 
Of  wee ;  and  as  he  dash'd,  his  dark-brown  brow 
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Relaxed  to  a  hud  mile.    The  milder  fonn 
Shed  lesB  prafiuely  there  his  leMer  store ; 
Sometimes  with  tears  increasing  the  scant  boon, 
Compassionatii^  man ;  and  happy  he 
Who  on  his  thread  those  precious  tears  receives ; 
If  it  be  happiness  to  have  the  pulse 
That  throbs  with  pity,  and  in  such  a  world 
Of  wretchedness,  the  generous  heart  that  aches 
With  anguish  at  the  sight  of  human  woe. 

To  her  the  fiend,  well  hoping  now  success, 
«« This  is  thy  thread ;  observe  how  short  the  span; 
And  little  doth  the  evil  Genius  spare 
His  twitter  tincture  there."    The  Maiden  saw 
Calmly.  **  Now  gaze ! "  the  tempter  fiend  exclaim'd. 
And  placed  again  the  poniard  in  her  hand. 
For  Superstition,  with  a  burning  torch, 
Approach'd  the  loom.    "  This,  Damsel,  is  thy  fiite ! 
The  hour  draws  on — now  strike  the  dagger  home ! 
Strike  now,  and  be  at  rest ! " 

The  Maid  replied, 
**  Or  to  prevent  or  change  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Impious  1  strive  not :  let  that  will  be  done ! " 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

Shx  spake,  and  lo !  celestial  radiance  beam'd 
Amid  the  air,  such  odors  wafting  now 
As  erst  came  blended  with  the  evening  gale. 
From  Eden's  bowers  of  bliss.    An  angel  form 
Stood  by  the  Maid ;  his  wings,  ethereal  white, 
Flash'd  like  the  diamond  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 
Dazzling  her  mortal  eye :  all  else  appeared 
Her  Theodore. 

Amazed  she  saw :  the  fiend 
Was  fled,  and  on  her  ear  the  well-known  voice 
Sounded,  though  now  more  musically  sweet 
Than  ever  yet  had  thrill'd  her  soul  attuned. 
When  eloquent  affection  fondly  told 
The  day-dreams  of  delight. 

"Beloved  Maid! 
Iio !  I  am  with  thee,  still  thy  Theodore ! 
Hearts  in  the  holy  bands  of  love  combined. 
Death  has  no  power  to  sever.    Thou  art  mine ! 
A  little  while  and  thou  shalt  dwell  with  me. 
In  scenes  where  sorrow  is  not.    Cheerily 
Tread  thou  the  path  that  leads  thee  to  the  grave, 
Rough  though  it  be  and  painful,  for  the  grave 
Is  but  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

**  Favor'd  of  Heaven,  to  thee  is  given  to  view 
These  secret  realms.    The  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Thou  treadest.  Maiden.    Here  the  dungeons  are 
Where  bad  men  learn  repentance.    Souls  diseased 
Must  have  their  remedy ;  and  where  disease 
Is  rooted  deep,  the  remedy  is  long 
Perforce,  and  painful." 

Thus  the  spirit  spake, 
And  led  the  Maid  along  a  narrow  path. 
Dark  gleaming  to  the  light  of  far-off  flames, 
More  dread  than  darkness.    Soon  the  distant  sound 
Of  clanking  anvils,  and  the  lengthened  breath 
12 


Provoking  fire  are  heard ;  and  now  they  reach 
A  wide  expanded  den  where  all  around 
Tremendous  iurnaces,  with  hellish  blaze. 
Were  burning.    At  the  heaving  bellows  stood 
The  meagre  form  of  Care ;  and  as  he  blew 
To  augment  the  fire,  the  fire  augmented  scorch'd 
His  wretched  limbs;  sleepless  forever  thus 
He  toil'd  and  toil'd,  of  toil  no  end  to  know 
But  endless  toil  and  never-ending  woe. 

An  aged  man  went  round  the  infernal  vault, 
Urging  his  workmen  to  their  ceaseless  task ; 
White  were  his  locks,  as  is  the  wintry  snow 
On  hoar  Plinlimmon's  head.    A  golden  staff 
His  steps  supported :  powerful  talisman. 
Which  whoso  feels  shall  never  feel  again 
The  tear  of  pity,  or  the  throb  of  love. 
Touch'd  but  by  this,  the  massy  gates  give  way. 
The  buttress  trembles,  and  the  guarded  wall. 
Guarded  in  vain,  submits.    Him  heathens  erst 
Had  deified,  and  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Plutus.    Nor  are  now  his  votaries  few, 
Even  though  our  blessed  Savior  hath  himself 
Told  us,  that  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
Shall  the  huge  camel  pass,^  than  the  rich  man 
Enter  the  gates  of  heaven.    "  Ye  cannot  serve 
Your  God  and  worship  Mammon." 

«  Missioned  Maid ! " 
So  spake  the  spirit,  "  know  that  these,  whose  hands 
Round  each  white  furnace  ply  the  unceasing  toil. 
Were  Manmion's  slaves  on  earth.    They  did  not 

spare 
To  wring  from  poverty  the  hard-eam'd  mite ; 
They  robb'd  the  orphan's  pittance ;  they  cduldsee 
Want's  asking  eye  unmoved;  and  therefore  these, 
Ranged  round  the  furnace,  still  must  persevere 
In  Mammon's  service,  scorch'd  by  these  fierce  fires. 
Nor  seldom  by  the  overboiling  ore 
Caught ;  yet  retaining  still,  to  punishment 
Converted  here,  their  old  besetting  sin. 
Often  impatiently  to  quench  their  thirst 
Unquenchable,  large  draughts  of  molten  gold^ 
They  drink  insatiate,  still  with  pain  renew'd, 
Pain  to  destroy." 

So  sajring,  her  he  led 
Forth  from  the  dreadful  cavern  to  a  cell 
Brilliant  with  gem-bom  light.    The  rugged  walls 
Part  gleam'd  with  gold,  and  part  with  silver  ore 
In  milder  radiance  shone.    The  carbuncle 
There  its  strong  lustre  like  the  flamy  sun 
Shot  forth  irradiate ;  from  the  earth  beneath. 
And  fh>m  the  roof  there  stream'd  a  diamond  light ; 
Rubies  and  amethysts  their  glows  commiz'd 
With  the  gay  topaz,  and  the  softer  ray 
Shot  from  the  sapphire,  and  the  emerald's  nue. 
And  bright  pyropus. 

There,  on  golden  seats, 
A  numerous,  sullen,  melancholy  train 
Sat  silent.    "  Maiden,  these,"  said  Theodore, 
"  Are  they  who  let  the  love  of  wealth  absorb 
All  other  passions ;  in  their  souls  that  vice 
Struck  deeply-rooted,  like  the  poison-tree 
That  with  its  shade  spreads  barrenness  around. 
These,  Maid !  were  men  by  no  atrocious  crime 
Blacken'd,  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  violence  ; 
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Men  of  fair  dealing,  and  respectable 
On  earth,  but  such  as  only  for  themselyes 
Heap'd  up  their  treasures,  deeming  all  their  wealth 
Their  own,  and  given  to  them,  by  partial  Heayen, 
To  bless  them  only  :  therefore  here  they  sit, 
Possess'd  of  gold  enough,  and  by  no  pain 
Tormented,  save  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
They  lost,  and  vain  repentance.    Here  they  dwell, 
Loathing  these  useless  treasures,  till  the  hour 
Of  general  restitution/' 

Thence  they  past, 
And  now  arriv'd  at  such  a  gorgeous  dome, 
As  even  the  pomp  of  Eastern  opulence 
Could  never  equal :  wandered  through  its  halls 
A  numerous  train ;  some  with  the  red-swollen  eye 
Of  riot,  and  intemperance-bloated  cheek ; 
Some  pale  and  nerveless,  and  with  feeble  step. 
And  eyes  lack-lustre. 

"  Maiden ! "  said  her  guide, 
These  are  the  wretched  slaves  of  Appetite, 
Curst  with  their  wish  enjoy 'd.    The  epicure 
Here  pampers  his  foul  frame,  till  the  pall'd  sense 
Loathes  at  the  banquet ;  the  voluptuous  here 
Plunge  in  the  tempting  torrent  of  delight, 
And  sink  in  misery.    All  they  wish'd  on  earth 
Possessing  here,  whom  have  they  to  accuse 
But  their  own  folly,  for  the  lot  they  chose  ? 
Yet,  for  that  these  injured  themselves  alone. 
They  to  the  house  of  Penitence  may  hie. 
And,  by  a  long  and  painful  regimen, 
To  wearied  Nature  her  exhausted  powers 
Restore,  till  they  shall  learn  to  form  the  wish 
Of  wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness  grants 
That  prize  to  him  who  seeks  it." 

Whilst  he  spake, 
The  board  is  spread.    With  bloated  paunch,  and 

eyes 
Fat-swollen,  and  legs  whose  monstrous  size  dis- 
graced 
The  human  form  divine,  their  caterer, 
Hight  Gluttony,  set  forth  the  smoking  feast. 
And  by  his  side  came  on  a  brother  form, 
With  fiery  cheek  of  purple  hue,  and  red 
And  scurfy-white,  mix'd  motley ;  his  gross  bulk, 
Like  some  huge  hogshead  shapen'd,  as  applied. 
Him  had  antiquity  with  mystic  rites 
Adored ;  to  him  the  sons  of  Greece,  and  thine. 
Imperial  Rome,  on  many  an  altar  pour'd 
The  victim  blood,  with  god-like  titles  graced, 
Bacchus,  or  Dionusus ;  son  of  Jove, 
Deem'd  falsely,  for  from  Folly's  idiot  form 
He  sprung,  what  time  Madness,  with  furious  hand. 
Seized  on  the  laughing  female.    At  one  birth 
She  brought  the  brethren,  menial  here  below. 
Though  sovereigns  upon  earth,  where  oft  they  hold 
High  revels.     'Mid  the  monastery's  gloom. 
Thy  palace.  Gluttony,  and  oh  to  thee 
The  sacrifice  is  spread,  when  the  grave  yoice 
Episcopal  proclaims  approaching  day 
Of  visitation ;  or  church- wardens  meet 
To  save  the  wretched  many  from  the  gripe 
Of  poverty ;  or  'mid  thy  ample  halls 
Of  London,  mighty  Mayor !  rich  Aldermen, 
Of  coming  feast  hold  conyerse. 

Otherwhere, 


For  though  allied  in  nature  as  in  blood, 

They  hold  divided  sway,  his  brother  lifls 

His  spongy  sceptre.    In  the  noble  domes 

Of  princes,  and  state-wearied  ministers,        [mind 

Maddening  he  reigns;  and  when  the  afi&ighted 

Casts  o'er  a  long  career  of  guilt  and  blood 

Its  eye  reluctant,  then  his  aid  is  sought 

To  lull  the  worm  of  conscience  to  repose. 

He  too  the  halls  of  country  squires  firequents ; 

But  chiefly  loves  the  learned  gloom  that  shades 

Thy  ofibpring  Rhedycina,  and  thy  walls, 

Granta !  nightly  libations  there  to  him 

Profuse  are  pour'd,  till  from  the  dizzy  brain 

Triangles,  circles,  parallelograms. 

Moods,  tenses,  dialects,  and  demigods. 

And  logic  and  theology,  are  swept 

By  the  red  deluge. 

Unmolested  there 
He  revels ;  till  the  general  feast  comes  round, 
The  sacrifice  septennial,  when  the  sons 
Of  England  meet,  with  watchful  care,  to  choose 
Their  delegates,  wise,  independent  men, 
Unbribing  and  unbribed,  and  chosen  to  guard 
Their  rights  and  charters  from  the  encroaching 

grasp 
Of  greedy  power ;  then  all  the  joyful  land 
Join  in  his  sacrifices,  so  inspired 
To  make  the  important  choice. 

The  observing  Maid 
Address'd  her  guide : "  The8e,Theodore,  thou  say's! 
Are  men,  who,  pampering  their  foul  appetites, 
Injured  themselves  alone.    But  where  are  they. 
The  worst  of  villains,  yiper-like,  who  coil 
Around  deluded  woman,  so  to  sting 
The  heart  that  loves  them  ? " 

"Them,"  the  spirit  replied, 
"  A  long  and  dreadful  punishment  awaits. 
For  when  the  prey  of  want  and  infamy. 
Lower  and  lower  still  the  victim  sinks. 
Even  to  the  depth  of  shame,  not  one  lewd  word. 
One  impious  imprecation  from  her  lips 
Escapes,  nay,  not  a  thought  of  evil  lurks 
In  the  polluted  mind,  that  does  not  plead 
Before  the  throne  of  Justice,  thunder- tongued, 
Against  the  foul  seducer." 

Now  they  reach 'd 
The  house  of  Penitence.    Credulity 
Stood  at  the  gate,  stretching  her  eager  head 
As  though  to  listen ;  on  her  vacant  face, 
A  look  that  promised  premature  assent ; 
Though  her  Regret  behind,  a  meagre  fiend. 
Disciplined  sorely. 

Here  they  enter'd  in. 
And  now  arrived  where,  as  in  study  tranced. 
They  saw  the  mistress  of  the  dome.    Her  face 
Spake  that  composed  severity,  that  knows 
No  angry  impulse,  no  weak  tenderness. 
Resolved  and  calm.    Before  her  lay  the  Book, 
Which  hath  the  words  of  life ;  and  as  she  read. 
Sometimes  a  tear  would  trickle  down  her  cheek. 
Though  heavenly  joy  beam'd  in  her  eye  the  while. 

Leaving  her  undisturb'd,  to  the  first  ward 
Of  this  great  lazar-house  the  Angel  led 
The  favor'd  Maid  of  Orleans.     Kneeling  down 
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On  the  hard  itone  which  their  bare  knees  had  worn, 
In  aackcloth  robed,  a  nmnerous  train  appear'd : 
Hard-featured  some,  and  some  demurely  graye ; 
Tet  such  expression  stealing  from  the  eje, 
As  though,  that  only  naked,  all  the  rest 
Were  one  close-fitting  mask.    A  scoffing  fiend — 
For  fiend  he  was,  though  wisely  serving  here — 
Mock'd  at  his  patients,  and  did  often  strow 
Ashes  upon  them,  and  then  bid  them  say 
Their  prayers  aloud,  and  then  he  louder  langh'd : 
For  these  were  hjrpocrites,  on  earth  leyered 
As  holy  ones,  who  did  in  public  tell 
Their  beads,  and  make  long  prayers,  and  cross 

themselves. 
And  call  themselves  most  miserable  sinners, 
That  so  they  might  be  deem'd  most  pious  saints ; 
And  go  all  filth,  and  never  let  a  smile 
Bend  their  stem  muscles ;  gloomy,  sullen  men. 
Barren  of  all  aflfection,  and  all  this 
To  please  their  God,  forsooth !  And  therefore  Scorn 
Grinn'd  at  his  patients,  making  them  repeat 
Their  solemn  &rce,  with  keenest  rullery 
Tormenting ;  but  if  earnest  in  their  prayer. 
They  pour'd  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  soul 
To  heaven,  then  did  they  not  regard  his  mocks 
Which  then  came  painless,  and  Humility 
Then  rescued  them,  and  led  to  Penitence, 
That  she  might  lead  to  Heaven. 

From  thence  they  came. 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Groan'd  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  demon.    His  coarse  hair  was  red. 
Pale-gray  his  eyes,  and  bloodshot;  and  his  fkce 
Wrinkled  by  such  a  smile  as  Malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.     Well-pleased  he  went  around. 
Plunging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some. 
Or  probing  with  a  poison'd  lance  their  breasts, 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds ; 
Or  seizing  some  within  his  mighty  grasp, 
He  fix*d  them  on  a  stake,  and  then  drew  back 
And  laugh'd  to  see  them  writhe. 

"  These,"  said  the  spirit, 
<<  Are  taught  by  Cruelty,  to  loathe  the  lives 
They  led  themselves.    Here  are  those  wicked  men 
Who  loved  to  exercise  their  tyrant  power 
On  speechless  brutes ;  bad  husbands  undergo 
A  long  purgation  here ;  the  traffickers 
In  human  flesh  here,  too,  are  disciplined. 
Till  by  their  sufiering  they  have  equall'd  all 
The  miseries  they  inflicted,  all  the  mass 
Of  wretchedness  caused  by  the  wars  they  waged, 
The  villages  they  burnt,  the  widows  left 
In  want,  the  slave  or  led  to  suicide, 
Or  murder'd  by  the  foul,  infected  air 
Of  his  close  dungeon,  or,  more  sad  than  all, 
His  virtue  lost,  his  very  soul  enslaved. 
And  driven  by  woe  to  wickedness. 

"These  next. 
Whom  thou  beholdest  in  this  dreary  room, 
With  sullen  eyes  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
Each  on  the  other  scowling,  these  have  been 
False  friends.     Tormented  by  their  own  dark 

thoughts. 
Here  they  dwell :  in  the  hollow  of  their  hearts 
There  is  a  worm  that  feeds,  and  though  thou  seest 


That  skilful  leech  who  willingly  would  heal 
The  ill  they  sufier,  judging  of  all  else 
By  their  own  evil  conscience,  they  suspect 
The  aid  he  vainly  proffers,  lengthening  thus 
By  vice  its  punishment." 

"  But  who  are  these," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd, "  that  robed  in  flowing  lawn, 
And  mitred,  or  in  scarlet,  and  in  caps 
Like  cardinals,  I  see  in  every  ward. 
Performing  menial  service  at  the  beck 
Of  all  who  bid  them  .^" 

Theodore  replied, 
"  These  men  are  they  who  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Have  heap'd  up  wealth,  and  arrogating  power. 
Have  made  kings  kiss  their  feet,  yet  call'd  them- 
selves 
The  servants  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  in  purple  clothed, 
And  in  fine  linen ;  therefore  are  they  here ; 
And  though  they  would  not  minister  on  earth. 
Here  penanced  they  perforce  must  minister : 
Did  not  the  Holy  One  of  Nazareth 
Tell  them,  his  kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  ? " 

So  sajring,  on  they  past,  and  now  arrived 
Where  such  a  hideous  ghastly  group  abode, 
That  the  Maid  gazed  with  half-averting  eye. 
And  shudder'd :  each  one  was  a  loathly  corpse; 
The  worm  was  feeding  on  his  putrid  prey; 
Tet  had  they  life  and  feeling  exquisite. 
Though  motionless  and  mute. 

"  Most  wretched  men 
Are  these,"  the  angel  cried.    "  Poets  thou  seest 
Whose  loose,  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.    Soul-poUuted  slavey 
Who  sate  them  down,  deliberately  lewd, 
So  to  awake  and  pamper  lust  in  minds 
Unborn;  and  therefore  foul  of  body  now 
As  then  they  were  of  soul,  they  here  abide 
Long  as  the  evil  works  they  left  on  earth 
Shall  live  to  taint  mankind.    A  dreadful  doom ! 
Yet  amply  merited  by  all  who  thus 
Have  to  the  Devil's  service  dedicated 
The  gift  of  song,  the  gift  divine  of  heaven ! " 

And  now  they  reach'd  a  huge  and  massy  pile. 
Massy  it  seem'd,  and  yet  with  every  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit. 
Remorse  forever  his  sad  vigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch. 
Inly  he  groan'd,  or,  starting,  wildly  shriek'd. 
Aye  as  the  fiibric  tottering  from  its  base, 
Threaten'd  its  fidl,  and  so  expectant  still 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delay 'd. 
They  enter'd  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome. 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim,  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  fiom  the  unfrequent  lamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  murderers  of  mankind, 
Monarchs,  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  august. 
Each  bearing  on  his  brow  a  crown  of  fire, 
Sat  stem  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there. 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fiune,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Cesar  was  crown'd,  the  great  liberticide ; 
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And  he  who  to  the  death  of  .Cicero 
Consented,  though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymn'd  his  praise,  though  Maro  song  to  him, 
And  when  death  leveil'd  to  original  claj 
The  royal  body,  impious  Flattery 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,*  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed ; 
Cssars  and  Soldans,  Emperors  and  Kings, 
AU  who  for  glory  fought,  here  they  were  all, 
Here  in  the  Hall  of  Glory,  reaping  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round 
The  Virgin  mark'd  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth ; 
'*  Thou  who  art  come  to  view  our  punishment, 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eye, 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  rendered  vain.    Lo !  I  am  here, 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Agincourt, 
Henry  of  England  !  —  Wretched  that  1  am ! 
I  might  have  reign'd  in  happiness  and  peace, 
My  coffers  full,  my  subjects  undisturb'd. 
And  Plenty  and  Prosperity  had  loved 
To  dwell  amongst  them ;  but  in  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France,  by  faction  torn, 
I  thought  in  pride  of  heart  that  it  would  fall 
An  easy  prey.     I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines,  though  they  taught  the 

truth; 
And  when  I  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence, 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains. 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter.    Temperate 
Myself,  no  blood  that  mutinied,  no  vice 
Tainting  my  private  life,  I  sent  abroad 
Murder  and  Rape ;  and  therefore  am  I  doom'd, 
Like  these  imperial  sufferers,  crown'd  with  fire, 
Here  to  remain,  till  man's  awaken'd  eye 
Shall  see  the  genuine  blackness  of  out  deeds; 
And  wam'd  by  them,  till  the  whole  human  race, 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood, 
One  universal  family  of  love." 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

The  Maiden,  musing  on  the  warrior's  words, 
Tum'd  from  the  Hall  of  Glory.    Now  they  reach'd 
A  cavern,  at  whose  mouth  a  Genius  stood. 
In  front  a  beardless  youth,  whose  smiling  eye 
Beam'd  promise,  but  behind,  wither'd  and  old. 
And  all  unlovely.     Underneath  his  feet 
Records  obliterate  lay,  and  laurels  sear. 
He  held  an  hour-glass,  and  as  the  sands  fall. 
So  pass  the  lives  of  men.    By  him  they  past 
Along  the  darksome  cave,  and  reach'd  a  stream. 
Still  rolling  onward  its  perpetual  course 
Noiseless  and  undisturb'd.    Here  they  ascend 
A  bark  unpiloted,  that  down  the  stream. 
Borne  by  the  current,  rush'd,  which  circling  still. 
Returning  to  itself,  an  island  form'd ; 


Nor  had  the  Maiden's  footsteps  ever  reach'd 
The  insulated  coast,  eternally 
Rapt  round  in  endless  whirl :  but  Theodore 
Drove  with  a  spirit's  will  the  obedient  bark. 

They  land;  a  mighty  fabric  meets  their  eyes, 
Seen  by  its  gem-bom  light.    Of  adamant 
The  pile  was  framed,  forever  to  abide 
Firm  in  eternal  strength.    Before  the  gate 
Stood  eager  Expectation,  as  to  catch 
The  half-heard  murmurs  issuing  from  within. 
Her  mouth  half-open'd,  and  her  head  stretch'd  forth. 
On  the  other  side  there  stood  an  aged  crone. 
Listening  to  every  breath  of  air ;  she  knew 
Vague  suppositions  and  uncertain  dreams 
Of  what  was  soon  to  come,  for  she  would  mark 
The  little  glow-worm's  self-emitted  light. 
And  argue  thence  of  kingdoms  overthrown. 
And  desolated  nations ;  ever  fill'd 
With  undetermined  terror,  as  she  heard 
Or  distant  screech-owl,  or  the  regular  beat 
Of  evening  death-watch. 

"  Maid,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Here,  robed  in  shadows,  dwells  Futurity. 
There  is  no  eye  hath  seen  her  secret  form. 
For  round  the  Mother  of  Time  eternal  mists 
Hover.    If  thou  would'st  read  the  book  of  &te. 
Go  in!" 

The  damsel  for  a  moment  paused, 
Then  to  the  angel  spake :  *^  All-gracious  HeaTen, 
Benignant  in  withholding,  hath  denied 
To  man  that  knowledge.    I,  in  faith  assured. 
Knowing  my  heavenly  Father  for  the  best 
Ordaineth  all  things,  in  that  faith  remain 
Contented." 

"  Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  said,** 
So  Theodore  replied ;  ^^  and  now,  O  Maid ! 
Is  there  amid  this  boundless  universe 
One  whom  thy  soul  would  visit  ?    Is  there  place 
To  memory  dear,  or  vision'd  out  by  hope, 
Where  thou  would'st  now  be  present?  Fonn  the 

wish, 
And  I  am  with  thee,  there." 

His  closing  speeeli 
Tet  sounded  on  her  ear,  and  lo  !  they  stood 
Swifl  as  the  sudden  thought  that  guided  theni. 
Within  the  little  cottage  that  she  loved. 
*'  He  sleeps !  the  good  man  sleeps ! ' '  enrapt  she  cried. 
As  bending  o'er  her  uncle's  lowly  bed 
Her  eye  retraced  his  features.    ^^  See  the  beads 
Which  never  mom  nor  night  he  fails  to  tell. 
Remembering  me,  his  child,  in  every  prayer. 
Oh !  peaceful  be  thy  sleep,  thou  dear  old  man  ! 
Good  Angels  guard  thy  rest !  and  when  thine  hour 
Is  come,  as  gently  mayst  thou  wake  to  life. 
As  when  through  yonder  lattice  the  next  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  to  thy  morning  orisons  ! " 

**  Thy  voice  is  heard,"  the  angel  guide  rejom*d  * 
**He  sees  thee  in  his  dreams,  he  hears  thee  breatbe 
Blessings,  and  happy  is  the  good  man's  rest. 
Thy  fame  has  reach'd  him,  for  who  hath  not  bemrvl 
Xhy  wondrous  exploits  ?  and  his  aged  heart 
Hath  felt  the  deepest  joy  that  ever  yet 
Made  his  glad  blood  flow  fast.   Sleep  on,  old  Claode  ! 
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Peaoefiilf  pure  spirit,  be  thy  sojoiini  here, 
And  short  aad  soon  thy  passage  to  that  woild 
"Where  friends  shall  part  no  more ! 

Does  thy  sonl  own 
No  other  wish  ?  or  sleeps  poor  Madelon 
Forgotten  in  her  grave  ?  —  Seest  thou  yon  star," 
The  spirit  pursoed,  regardless  that  her  eje 
Reproached  him ;  ^^  seest  thou  that  evening  star 
Whose  loyely  light  so  often  we  beheld 
From  yonder  woodbine  porch?     How  have  we 

gaxed 
Into  the  dark,  deep  sky,  till  the  baffled  soul, 
Lost  in  the  infinite,  retum'd,  and  felt 
The  burden  of  her  bodily  load,  and  yeam'd 
For  freedom !    Maid,  in  yonder  evening  star 
Lives  thy  departed  friend.    I  read  that  glance. 
And  we  are  there ! " 

He  said,  and  they  had  past 
The  immeasurable  space. 

Then  on  her  ear 
The  lonely  song  of  adoration  rose. 
Sweet  as  the  cloister'd  virgin's  vesper  hymn. 
Whose  spirit,  happily  dead  to  earthly  hopes, 
Already  lives  in  heaven.    Abrupt  the  song 
Ceased,  tremulous  and  quick  a  cry 
Of  joyfrd  wonder  roused  the  astoniah'd  Maid, 
And  instant  Madelon  was  in  her  arms ; 
No  airy  form,  no  unsubstantial  shape. 
She  felt  her  friend ;  she  prest  her  to  her  heart; 
Their  tears  of  rapture  mingled. 

She  drew  back, 
And  eagerly  she  gazed  on  Madelon, 
Then  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  again. 
No  more  she  saw  the  long-drawn  lines  of  grief. 
The  emaciate  form,  the  hue  of  sickliness. 
The  languid  eye :  youth's  loveliest  freshness  now 
Mantled  her  cheek,  whose  every  lineament 
Bespake  the  soul  at  rest,  a  holy  calm, 
A  deep  and  foXL  tranquillity  of  bliss. 

"Thou  then  art  come,  my  first  and  dearest 
friend!" 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madelon  began, 
"  Thou  then  art  come !    And  was  thy  pilgrimage 
So  short  on  earth  ?  and  was  it  painful  too. 
Painful  and  short  as  mine  ^  but  blessed  they 
Who  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world 
Early  escape ! " 

"  Nay,"  Theodore  replied, 
"  She  hath  not  yet  fulfill'd  her  mortal  work. 
Permitted  visitant  from  earth  she  comes 
To  see  the  seat  of  rest ;  and  oftentimes 
In  sorrow  shall  her  soul  remember  this, 
And  patient  of  its  transitory  woe. 
Partake  again  the  anticipated  joy." 

^  Soon  be  that  work  perform'd ! "  the  Maid  ex- 
claimed, 
(« O  Madelon !  O  Theodore !  My  soul. 
Spuming  the  cold  communion  of  the  world. 
Will  dwell  with  you.    But  I  shall  patiently, 
Yea,  even  with  joy,  endure  the  allotted  ills 
Of  which  the  memory  in  this  better  state 
Shall  heighten  bliss.    That  hour  of  agony. 
When,  Madelon,  1  felt  thy  dying  grasp, 


And  from  thy  forehead  wiped  the  dews  of  death, 
The  very  anguish  of  that  hour  becomes 
A  joy  for  memory  now." 

'«0 earliest  friend! 
I  too  remember,"  Madelon  replied, 
"  That  hour,  thy  looks  of  watchful  agony. 
The  supprest  grief  that  struggled  in,  thine  eye 
Endearing  love's  last  kindness.    Thou  didst  know 
With  what  a  deep  and  earnest  hope  intense 
I  felt  the  hour  draw  on :  but  who  can  speak 
The  unutterable  transport,  When  mine  eyes. 
As  from  a  long  and  dreary  dream,  unclosed 
Amid  this  peaceful  vale, — unclosed  upon 
My  Amaud !    He  had  built  me  up  a  bower, 
A  bower  of  rest  —  See,  Maiden,  where  he  comes, 
His  manly  lineaments,  his  beaming  eye, 
The  same,  but  now  a  holier  innocence 
Sits  on  his  cheek,  and  loftier  thoughts  illume 
The  enlighten'd  glance." 

They  met ;  what  joy  was  thein 
He  best  can  feel,  who  for  a  dear  fhend  dead 
Hath  wet  the  taidnight  pillow  with  his  tears. 

Fair  was  the  scene  around ;  an  ample  vale 
Whose  mountain  circle  at  the  distant  verge 
Laj  soften'd  on  the  sight ;  the  near  ascent 
Rose  bolder  up,  in  part  abrupt  and  bare. 
Part  with  the  ancient  mi^jesty  of  woods 
Adom'd,  or  lifting  high  its  rocks  sublime. 
A  river's  liquid  radiance  roll'd  beneath ; 
Beside  the  bower  of  Madelon  it  wound 
A  broken  stream,  whose  shallows,  though  the  waves 
RoU'd  on  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
A  child  might  tread.    Behind,  an  orange  grove 
Its  gay,  green  foliage  starr'd  with  golden  fruit. 
But  with  what  odors  did  their  blossoms  load 
The  passing  gale  of  eve !    Less  thrilling  sweets 
Rose  from  the  marble's  perforated  floor. 
Where  kneeling  at  her  prayers,  the  Moorish  queen 
Inhaled  the  cool  delight,'  and  whilst  she  ask'd' 
The  prophet  for  his  promised  paradise, 
Shaped  from  the  present  bliss  its  utmost  joys. 
A  goodly  scene !  fair  as  that  fairy  land 
Where  Arthur  lives,  by  ministering  spirits  borne 
From  Camelot's  bloody  banks ;  or  as  the  groves 
Of  earliest  Eden,  where,  so  legends  say, 
Enoch  abides ;  and  he  who,  rapt  away 
By  fiery  steeds  and  charioted  in  fire. 
Past  in  his  mortal  form  the  eternal  ways ; 
And  John,  beloved  of  Christ,  enjoying  there 
The  beatific  vision,  sometimes  seen. 
The  distant  dawning  of  eternal  day, 
TW  all  things  be  frilfiUed. 

*<  Survey  this  seene !" 
So  Theodore  address'd  the  Maid  of  Arc ; 
**  There  is  no  evil  here,  no  wretchedness ; 
It  is  the  heaven  of  those  who  nnrst  on  earth 
Their  nature's  gentlest  feelings.    Yet  not  here 
Centring  their  joys,  but  with  a  patient  hope. 
Waiting  the  allotted  hour  when  capable 
Of  loftier  catlings,  to  a  better  state 
They  pass;  and  hither  from  that  better  state 
Frequent  they  come,  preserving  so  those  ties 
Which  through  the  infinite  progressiveness 
Complete  our  perfect  bliss. 
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Even  such,  80  blest, 
Save  that  the  memory  of  no  sorrows  past 
Heightened  the  present  joy,  our  world  was  once, 
In  the  first  era  of  its  innocence. 
Ere  man  had  learnt  to  bow  the  knee  to  man. 
Was  there  a  youth  whom  warm  afiection  fill'd. 
He  spake  his  honest  heart ;  the  earliest  fruits 
His  toil  produced,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  deck'd 
The  sunny  bank,  he  gathered  for  the  maid. 
Nor  she  disdain'd  the  gift ;  for  Vice  not  yet 
Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  rear'd 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  his  species.    State  of  blessedness ! 
Till  that  ill-omen'd  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold. 
Accursed  bane  of  virtue,  —  of  such  force 
As  poets  feign  dwelt  in  the  Gorgon's  locks, 
Which  whoso  saw,  felt  instant  the  life-blood 
Cold  curdle  in  his  veins,  the  creeping  flesh 
Grew  stiff"  with  horror,  and  the  heart  forgot 
To  beat.    Accursed  hour !  for  man  no  more 
To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 
Her  altars,  and  bow'd  down  before  the  shrine 
Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  had  made. 
Then  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide. 
Her  legion  fiends  rush'd  forth.    Oppression  came. 
Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 
Blasts  like  the  pestilence ;  and  Poverty, 
A  meagre  monster,  who  with  withering  touch 
Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man. 
Mother  of  Miseries.    Then  the  goodly  earth 
Which  God  had  framed  for  happiness,  became 
One  theatre  of  woe,  and  all  that  God 
Had  given  to  bless  firee  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 
His  bitterest  curses  made.    Tet  for  the  best 
Have  all  things  been  appointed  by  the  All-wise ! 
For  by  experience  taught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch-idobi,  Samson-like, 
And  burst  his  fetters.    Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chain'd,  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries ; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  earth  shall  once  again 
Be  Paradise,  where  Wisdom  shall  secure 
The  state  of  bliss  which  Ignorance  betray'd." 

**  Oh  age  of  happiness  ! "  the  Maid  exclaimed, 
«*  Roll  fast  thy  current.  Time,  till  that  blest  age 
Arrive  !  and  happy  thou,  my  Theodore, 
Permitted  thus  to  see  the  sacred  depths 
Of  wisdom!" 

**  Such,'*  the  blessed  spirit  replied, 
(i  Beloved !  such  our  lot ;  allowed  to  range 
The  vast  infinity,  progressive  still 
In  knowledge  and  increasing  blessedness, 
This  our  united  portion.    Thou  hast  yet 
A  little  while  to  sojourn  amongst  men : 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  there  shall  not  a  breexe 
Wanton  aroimd  thy  temples,  on  whbse  wing 
I  will  not  hover  near ;  and  at  that  hour 
When  from  its  fleshly  sepulchre  let  loose. 
Thy  phcenix  soul  shall  soar,  O  best-beloved ! 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thine  agonies. 
And  welcome  thee  to  life  and  happiness. 
Eternal,  infinite  beatitude !  " 


He  spake,  and  led  her  near  a  straw-roofd  cot. 
Love's  palace.    By  the  Virtues  circled  there 
The  Immortal  listen'd  to  such  melodies. 
As  aye,  when  one  good  dee'd  is  register'd 
Above,  reecho  in  the  halls  of  heaven. 
Labor  was  there,  his  crisp  locks  floating  loose; 
Clear  was  his  cheek,  and  beaming  his  full  eye. 
And  strong  his  arm  robust;    the   wood-nymph 

Health 
Still  follow'd  on  his  path,  and  where  he  trod 
Fresh  flowers  and  fruits  arose.    And  there  was 

Hope, 
The  general  fhend ;  and  Pity,  whose  mild  eye 
Wept  o'er  the  widow 'd  dove ;  and,  loveliest  form. 
Majestic  Chastity,  whose  sober  smile 
Delights  and  awes  the  soul ;  a  laurel  wreath 
Restrain'd  her  trusses,  and  upon  her  breast 
The  snow-drop  hung  itshead,^  that  seem'd  to  grow 
Spontaneous,  cold  and  fair.    Beside  the  maid 
Love  went  submiss,  with  eye  more  dangerous 
Then  fancied  basilisk  to  wound  whoe'er 
Too  bold  approach 'd ;  yet  anxious  would  be  read 
Her  every  rising  wish,  then  only  pleased 
When  pleasing.    Hynming  him,  the  son^r   was 

raised. 

"  Glory  to  thee  whose  vivifying  power 
Pervades  all  Nature's  universal  frame ! 
Glory  to  thee.  Creator  Love !  to  thee. 
Parent  of  all  the  smiling  Charities, 
That  strow  the  thorny  path  of  life  with  flowers  • 
Glory  to  thee,  Preserver !    To  thy  praise 
The  awakened  woodlands  echo  all  the  day 
Their  living  melody  ;  and  warbling  forth 
To  thee  her  twilight  song,  the  nightingale 
Holds  the  lone  traveller  from  his  way,  or  chums   - 
The  listening  poet's  ear.    Where  Love  shall  deign 
To  fix  his  seat,  there  blameless  Pleasure  sheds 
Her  roseate  dews ;  Content  will  sojourn  there. 
And  Happiness  behold  Affection's  eye 
Gleam  with  the  mother's  smile.    Thrice  happy  he 
Who  feels  thy  holy  power !  he  shall  not  dra^. 
Forlorn  and  friendless,  along  life's  long  path 
To  age's  drear  abode ;  he  shall  not  waste 
The  bitter  evening  of  his  days  unsooth'd ; 
But  Hope  shall  cheer  his  hours  of  solitude. 
And  Vice  shall  vainly  strive  to  wound  his  breast. 
That  bears  that  talisman ;  and  when  he  meets 
The  eloquent  eye  of  Tenderness,  and  hears 
The  bosom-thrilling  music  of  her  voice, 
The  joy  he  feebi  shall  purify  his  soul, 
And  imp  it  for  anticipated  heaven." 


NOTES, 


NoTB  1,  p.  88,  coL  l.^Ifutnutimg  hett  tJu  pasmM 

Mat  nyt  of  Serapu, 
Eruddatflaeidek 


M\>ttMmAque  ^uieU  doeet ;  tndtoftu  lah^n 

Hie  tantum  forla  ul  pretiosa  tdentia,  mdU 

FimttitMr  ttudio  vermm.    Mortalia  eordti 
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AV  mm  dtier§  tmt ;  Utrne  rteU  sciemU$ 
Cwm  ml  4ctri  vtlemL    AV*  iUo  temp&re  uaunu 
Hmmmtoaformm  dtgnahir  nwaun  imre, 
Cmmfropm$fot»taUp0r§eduewrsibu»iiti 
M^forU  AwnonA  ratw  dkrima  enret.  —  Sup.  Looani. 

Norm  9,  p.  86,  eoL  l.^JSnd aU  tkhtga  are  thai  sMin. 

I  haTe  met  wHh  a  singolar  tale  to  iUoitrate  thif  fpiritual 
theory  of  dreams. 

Gootrom,  king  of  the  Franka,  wai  liberal  to  the  poor,  and 
he  himaelf  experienoed  the  wooderfol  effeeta  of  divine  liber- 
ality. For  ooe  day,  at  he  was  hontinf  in  a  forest,  he  was 
separated  from  his  companioiis,  and  arrived  at  a  little  stream 
of  water  with  only  one  comrade  of  tried  and  approved  fidelity. 
Here  he  (bond  himself  opprest  by  drowsiness,  and,  reclininf 
his  head  upon  the  servant's  lap,  went  to  sleep.  The  servant 
witnessed  a  wonderfhl  thing,  for  he  saw  a  little  beast  creep 
oot  of  the  mouth  of  his  sleeping  master,  and  go  immediately 
to  the  streamlet,  which  it  vainly  attempted  to  cross.  The 
servant  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  it  aoroes  the  water,  over 
which  the  little  beast  easily  past,  and  crept  into  a  hole  of  a 
mountain  on  the  opposite  side ;  from  whence  it  made  its  np- 
pearanee  again  in  an  hour,  and  returned  by  the  same  means 
into  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  then  awakened,  and  told 
his  companion  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  arrived  upon 
the  bank  of  an  immense  river,  which  he  had  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  iron,  and  from  thence  came  to  a  mountain  in  which 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  was  concealed.  When  the  king  had 
eoncluded,  the  servant  related  what  he  had  beheld,  and  they 
both  went  to  examine  the  mountain,  where,  upon  digging,  they 
discovered  an  immense  weight  of  goU. 

I  stumbled  upon  this  tale  in  a  book  entitled  Sphinx,  7V0- 
Ugie^PkUctoptuea.  Jhttkort  Jokanne  Heidfddio^  EuluiuU 
Ebmvbaekm»§.    IfBL 

The  same  story  is  in  Matthew  of  Westminster ;  it  is  added 
that  Gnntrum  applied  the  treasures  thus  found  to  pious  uses. 

For  the  truth  of  the  theory  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  monk- 
ish miracle.  When  Thurcillus  was  about  to  follow  St.  Julian 
awl  visit  the  world  of  souk,  his  guide  said  to  him,  "  Let  thy 
body  rest  in  the  bed,  for  thy  spirit  only  is  about  to  depart  with 
ne ;  and  lest  the  body  should  appear  dead,  I  vrill  send  into  it 
a  vital  breath." 

The  body,  however,  by  a  strange  sympathy,  was  affected  like 
the  qririt ;  for  when  the  foul  and  fetid  smoke  which  arose 
from  the  tithes  withheld  on  earth  had  nearly  suffocated  Thur- 
cillus, and  made  him  cough  twice,  those  who  were  near  hi* 
body  said  that  it  coughed  twice  about  the  same  time. 

MattJuw  Paris, 

NoTS  3,  p.88,  col.  9.— Or  deeper  MMs^fsd. 

These  lines  strongly  resemble  a  passage  in  the  Pharonnida 
of  William  Chamberlayne,  a  poet  who  has  told  an  interesting 
story  in  uncouth  rhymes,  and  mingled  sublimity  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression,  with  the  quaintest  conceits  and  most 
awkward  inversions. 

On  a  rock  more  high 
Than  Nature's  common  surfoee,  she  beholds 
The  mansion  house  of  Fate,  which  thus  unfolds 
Its  sacred  mysteries.    A  trine  within 
A  quadrate  placed,  both  these  encompast  in 
A  perfect  circle  was  its  form ;  but  what 
Its  matter  was,  for  us  to  wonder  at. 
Is  undiscovered  left.    A  tower  there  stands 
At  every  angle,  where  Time's  fotal  hands 
The  impartial  Parcas  dwell ;  i'  the  first  she  sees 
Clotho  the  kindest  of  the  Destinies, 
Prom  inunaterial  essences  to  cull 
The  seeds  of  life,  and  of  them  frame  the  wo<^ 
For  Lachesis  to  spin ;  about  her  flie 
Hjrriads  of  souls,  that  yet  want  flesh  to  lie 
Warmed  with  their  frinctions  in,  whose  strength  bestows 
That  power  by  which  man  ripe  for  misery  grows. 

Her  next  of  objects  was  that  glorious  tower 
Where  that  swift-fingered  nymph  that  spares  no  hour 
From  mortals'  service  draws  the  various  threads 
Of  Ufo  in  aavnml  lengths  i  to  weary  beds 


Of  age  extending  some,  whilst  others  in 

Their  infoney  are  broke :  sowu  Madb  msm, 

Otktrs,  tkefaooritet  qf  Htavm^fivm  toJksncs 

T%eir  origiMy  amdid  wHk  mHounee ; 

SomepurpUdin  oS&eAtfM^  ptkert  djfed 

Im  tangwM  pUanret :  some  in  glittering  pride 

Spun  to  adorn  the  earth,  whilst  others  wear 

Rags  of  deformity,  but  knots  of  care 

No  thread  was  wholly  free  from.    Next  to  this 

Fair  glorious  tower,  was  placed  that  black  abyss 

Of  dreadftil  Atropos,  the  baleful  seat 

Of  death  and  horrour,  in  each  room  repleat 

With  laxy  damps,  loud  groans,  and  the  sad  si^t 

Of  pale  grim  ghosts,  those  terrours  of  the  night. 

To  this,  the  last  stage  that  the  winding  clew 

Of  life  can  lead  mortality  unto. 

Fear  was  the  dreadful  porter,  which  let  in 

All  guests  sent  thither  by  destructive  sin. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  written  from  the  recolleotion 
of  this  passage.  The  conceit  is  the  same,  and  I  willingly  at- 
tribute it  to  Chamberlayne,  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  houia  of  delight. 

NoTS  4,  p.  89,  col.  9.  —  SJkctItJbeAii^  cosmI  pass. 

1  had  originally  written  ooUe  instead  of  eamd.  The  alter- 
ation would  not  be  worth  noticing  were  it  not  for  the  reason 
which  occasioned  it.  FaeQku  depkas  per  foramen  mats,  ia 
among  the  Hebrew  adages  collected  by  Drusius ;  the  same 
meti^or  is  found  in  two  other  Jewish  proverbs,  and  this 
confirms  beyond  all  doubt  the  common  reading  of  Matt.  xix.  94. 


NoTS  5,  p.  89,  ool.  U.  — Large  draugku  qf  wutUen  gM. 

The  same  idea,  and  almost  the  same  words,  are  in  <Mie  of 
Ford's  plays.    The  passage  is  a  very  fine  one : 

Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemn'd  alive  !    There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen )  there  shines  no  sun. 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  flres ; 
A  lightless  sulphur,  choaked  with  smoaky  foggs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.    In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousands  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths ;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity,  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders :  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat,  eike  luiirer 
laforeed  to  sap  vMe  draught*  qf  moUem  gold ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Tet  he  can  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
Be  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust 

*Tu  Ptfy  ek^e  a  Whore. 

I  wrote  this  passage  when  very  young,  and  the  idea,  trite  as 
it  b,  was  new  to  me.  It  occurs  I  believe  in  most  deseriptiona 
of  hell,  and  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  foto  of  Craasus. 


NoTB  6,  p.  99,  col.  1.  ~  Titue  toot  here. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  **  the  Roman  commander, 
wHh  a  generoue  oUmmoff^  that  meepanMe  aUeadamt  em  true 
herciem,  labored  incessantly,  and  to  the  very  last  moment,  to 
preserve  the  pkuse.  With  this  view,  he  again  and  again  en- 
treated the  tyrants  to  surrender  and  save  their  lives.  With 
the  same  view  also,  aftor  carrying  the  second  wall,  the  siege 
was  intermitted  four  days :  to  rouse  their  fears,  prisamere,  to 
the  nmrnber  tfjioe  hamdred  or  more^  were  enuified  daO^  htfore 
the  waUe ;  tm  epaeej  Josephus  says,  vas  wanting  for  the  oroeeee, 
anderoeeeefor  the  a9tiee«."~Churton'9Bampton  Lectures 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  inquire  why  Titus  Vespasian, 
the  delight  of  mankind,  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  —  ! 
answer,  for  this  histance  of  ««*»  genereme  etansMy,  that  mr 
o^arMe  attendant  an  true  heroiem!*' 
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NoTx  7,p.93,coL2.  — AAoUtAeeooftfcIvAL 

In  the  e&binet  of  the  Alhambra,  where  the  qoeeo  lued  to 
draea  and  say  her  prayera,  and  which  ii  still  an  enchanting  ai^t, 
there  is  a  slab  of  marble  fbll  of  amall  holes,  through  which 
perfiunes  exhaled  that  were  kept  constantly  burning  beneath. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  disposed  so  as  to  afford  the  moat 
agreeable  prospects,  and  to  throw  a  soft  yet  lively  light  upon 
the  eyes.    Fresh  currents  of  air,  too,  are  admitted,  so  as  to 


renew  every  instant  the  delicious  coolness  of  this  apaitaMit 
Sketek  qftke  Hiatorjf  qfthe Spanish  Mo9r»,pr^fb)ed 
to  FUnianU  Omuaioo  ^  OoriaifM. 

NoTB  8,  p.94,  ool.  9.—  TV mia»-irop  kmmg  U* hmd. 
*<  Hie  grave  matron  does  not  perceive  bow  time  has  iaa- 
paired  her  channa,  but  decks  her  Aided  bosom  with  the  ^ne 
snow-drop  that  seems  to  grow  oo  the  breast  <^  the  virgin.'* 

P.  H. 


VOL.  I. 

What  I  WAS,  is  passed  by  ..........Witbsb. 


PREFACE. 

The  earliest  pieces  in  these  Jayenile  and  Minor 
Poems  were  written  before  the  writer  had  left 
school  \  between  the  date  of  these  and  of  the  latest 
there  is  an  interval  of  six  and  forty  years :  as  much 
difference,  therefore,  may  be  perceived  in  them,  as 
in  the  different  stages  of  life  from  boyhood  to  old 
age. 

Some  of  the  earliest  appeared  in  a  little  volume 
pubUshed  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  with  this 
title :  —  "  Poems  containing  the  Retrospect,  &c. 
by  Robert  Lovell  and  Robert  Southey,  1795 ; "  and 
with  this  motto :  — 

Carmine  aarm.  —  Hokacs. 

At  the  end  of  that  volume,  Joan  of  Arc  was  an- 
nounced as  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Others  were  published  at  Bristol,  1797,  in  a  sin- 
gle volume,  with  this  motto  from  Akenside :  — 

Goddess  of  the  Lyre,  — 

with  thee  comes 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 
His  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  for. 

A  second  volume  followed  at  Bristol  in  1799, 
after  the  second  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  motto  to  this  was  from  the  Epilogue  to  Spen- 
ser's Shepherds'  Calendar :  — 

The  better,  please ;  the  worse,  displease :  I  ask  no  more. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Vision 
was  printed  separately,  at  the  end ;  and  its  place 
was  supplied  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Poems  by 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  separate  volume,  entitled  "  Metrical  Tales  and 
other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1805,  with'  this 
advertisement :  —  "  These  Poems  wer&  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  Annual  Anthology.  (Bri^ 
^1^  1799, 1 800.)    They  have  now  "been  revised  and 


printed  in  this  collected  form,  because  they  have 
pleased  those  readers  whom  the  author  was  moat 
desirous  of  pleasing.  Let  them  be  considered  as 
the  desultory  productions  of  a  man  sedulously  em- 
ployed upon  better  things." 

These  various  pieces  were  re-arranged  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Minor  Poems,  in  1815, 
with  this  motto, 

JVW  hoc  novimiu  case  ntiul  f 

and  they  were  published  a  second  time  in  the  same 
form,  1823. 

The  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contained  in 
those  volumes  belong  to  a  different  part  of  this 
collection ;  their  other  contents  are  comprised  here ; 
and  the  present  volume  consists,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  pieces  written  in  youth  or  early 
manhood.  One  of  these,  written  in  my  twentieth 
year,  not  having  been  published  at  the  time,  would 
never  have  been  made  public  by  my  own  act 
and  deed ;  but  as  Wat  Tyler  obtained  considerable 
notoriety  upon  its  surreptitious  publication,  it 
seemed  proper  that  a  production  which  will  be 
specially  noticed  whenever  the  author  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  biographers,  should  be  inclu- 
ded here.  They  who  may  desire  to  know  more 
than  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  now  prefixed 
to  it,  are  referred  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  1817,  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  Essays  Moral  and  Political,  1832. 

The  second  volume  of  this  part  of  the  Collection 
contains  one  juvenile  piece,  and  many  which  were 
written  in  early  manhood.  The  remainder  were 
composed  in  middle  or  later  life,  and  comprise 
(with  one  exception  that  will  more  conveniently 
be  arranged  elsewhere)  all  the  odes  which  as  Poet 
Laureate  I  have  written  upon  national  occasions. 
Of  these  the  Carmen  TriumphaU^Bnd  the  Carmina 
AuUcOy  were  separately  published  in  quarto  in  1814, 
and  reprinted  together  in  a  little  volume  in  1821. 

The  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems  in  this  Col- 
lection bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  those 
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of  flubstantiTe  length :  for  a  unaU  part  only  of  my 
youthfiil  effusions  were  spared  from  those  aatoe- 
d^fe  in  which  from  time  to  time  piles  upon  piles 
faaye  been  consumed.  In  middle  life  works  of 
greater  extent,  or  of  a  different  kind,  left  me  little 
leisure  for  occasional  poetry ;  the  impulse  ceased, 
and  latterly  the  inclination  was  so  seldom  felt,  that 
it  required  an  effort  to  call  it  forth. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  in  the  Pre&ce  to  Gron- 
dibert,  ^  took  occasion  to  accuse  and  condemn  all 
those  hasty  digestions  of  thought  which  were  pub- 
lished in  his  youth ;  a  sentence,  said  he,  not  pro- 
nounced out  of  melancholy  rigour,  but  from  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  just  authority  of  expe- 
rience. For  that  grave  mistress  of  the  world,  ex- 
perience (in  whose  profitable  school  those  before 
the  Flood  stajred  long,  but  we,  like  wanton  chil- 
dren, come  thither  late,  yet  too  soon  are  called  out 
of  it,  and  fetched  home  by  death)  hath  taught  me 
that  the  engenderings  of  unripe  age  become  abor- 
tiye  and  deformed ;  and  that 't  is  a  high  presun^ 
tion  to  entertain  a  nation  (who  are  a  poet's  stand- 
ing guest,  and  require  monarchical  respect)  with 
hasty  provisions ;  as  if  a  poet  might  imitate  the 
ftmUiar  despateh  of  faulconers,  mount  his  Pegasus, 
unhood  his  Muse,  and,  with  a  few  flighto,  boast  he 
hath  provided  a  feast  for  a  prince.  Such  posting 
upon  Pegasus  I  have  long  since  forebome.*'  Tet 
this  eminently  thoughtfhl  poet  was  so  far  from 
seeking  to  suppress  the  crude  compositions  which 
he  thus  condemned,  that  he  oflen  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  all  his  pieces  collected  in  one  volume ; 
and,  conformably  to  his  wish,  they  were  so  collect- 
ed, after  his  decease,  by  his  widow  and  his  friend 
Herrisgman  the  bookseller. 

Agreeing  with  Davenant  in  condemning  the 
greater  part  of  my  juvenile  pieces,  it  is  only  as  cru- 
dities that  1  condemn  them ;  for  in  all  that  I  have 
written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  there  has 
never  been  a  line  which,  for  any  compunctious 
reason,  living  or  dying,  I  could  wish  to  blot. 

Davenant  had  not  changed  his  opinion  of  his 
own  youthful  productions  so  as  to  overlook  in  his 
age  the  defecte  which  he  had  once  clearly  per- 
ceived ;  but  he  knew  that  pieces  which  it  would 
indeed  have  been  presumptuous  to  re-produce  on 
the  score  of  their  merit,  might  yet  be  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  on  other  grounds ;  that  to 
his  fiunily  and  friends,  and  to  those  who  might 
take  any  interest  in  EngUsh  poetry  hereafter,  they 
would  possess  peculiar  value,  as  characteristic 
memorials  of  one  who  had  held  no  inconsiderable 
place  in  the  literature  of  his  own  times ;  feeling, 
too,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  poster- 
ity, he  thought  that  after  the  specimen  which  he  had 
produced  in  his  €k>ndibertof  a  great  and  elaborate 
poem,  his  early  attempts  would  be  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  such  of  his  successors  as  should,  like 
him,  study  poetry  as  an  art,  — for  as  an  art  it  must 
be  studied  by  those  who  would  excel  in  it, 
excellence  in  it  is  not  attainable  by 

The  cases  are  very  few  in  which 

can  be  inferred  from  juvenile  poel 

aspirant  possesses  imitative  talent, 

of  versifying,  for  which,  as  for  mi 

13 


be  a  certain  natural  aptitude.  It  is  not  merely 
because  ^  they  have  lacked  culture  and  the  inspi- 
ring aid  of  books,"  *  that  so  many  poete  who  have 
been  ^  sown  by  Nature,"  have  *^  wanted  the  ac- 
complishment of  verse,"  and  brought  forth  no  fruit 
after  their  kind.  Men  of  the  highest  culture,  of 
whose  poetical  temperament  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained, and  who  had  "  taken  to  the  height  the 
measure  of  themselves,*'  have  yet  fiuled  in  their 
endeavor  to  become  poete,  for  want  of  that  accom- 
plishment It  is  frequently  possessed  without  any 
other  qualification,  or  any  capacity  for  improve- 
ment; but  then  the  innate  and  incurable  defect 
that  renders  it  abortive,  is  at  once  apparent 

The  state  of  literature  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  poetry  that  academies  produce  upon  paint- 
ing; in  both  arte  every  possible  assistance  is 
afforded  to  imitetive  talento,  and  in  both  they  are 
carried  as  &r  as  the  talent  of  imitetion  can  reach. 
But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  poetry  differs 
widely  from  the  sister  arte.  Ite  fairest  promise 
firequently  proves  deceitful,  whereas  both  in  paintr 
ing  and  music  the  early  indications  of  genius  are 
unequivocal.  The  children  who  were  called  musi- 
cal prodigies,  have  become  great  musicians ;  and 
great  painters,  as  &r  as  their  history  is  known, 
have  displayed  in  childhood  that  accuracy  of  eye, 
and  dexterity  of  hand,  and  shaping  facul^,  which 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  their  calling.  But  il 
is  often  found  that  young  poets,  of  whom  great 
expectations  were  formed,  have  made  no  progress, 
and  have  even  fallen  short  of  their  first  perform- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  because  men 
apply  themselves  to  music  and  to  painting  as  their 
professions,  but  that  no  one  makes  poetry  the 
business  of  his  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason :  the  indications,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  are  far  leas  certain ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  society  are  far  less  favorable  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  which  is  required  for  all 
the  higher  branches  of  poetry,  —  all,  indeed,  that 
deserves  the  name. 

My  advice,  as  to  publishing,  has  often  been  asked 
by  young  poete,  who  suppose  that  experience  has 
qualified  me  to  give  it,  and  who  have  not  yet  learnt 
how  seldom  advice  is  taken,  and  how  litUe  there- 
fore it  is  worth.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  who  is  not  deceived  in  the  estimate  which 
he  has  formed  of  his  own  powers,  can  neither 
write  too  much  in  his  youth,  nor  publish  too  little. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  needfrd  to  caution  the 
present  race  of  poetical  adventurers  against  hurry- 
ing with  their  productions  to  the  press,  for  there 
are  obstacles  enough  in  the  way  of  publication. 
Looking  back  upon  my  own  career,  and  acknowl- 
edging my  imprudence  in  this  respect,  I  have,  nev- 
ertheless, no  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  pursued  a 
different  course.  In  this,  as  in  other  circum- 
life,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
f^thiBtliiQ^il^^^j^vidence  which  shaped  the  ends 
hewn  for  myself. 
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TO  EDITH  SOUTHEY. 

With  way-worn  feet,  a  traveller  woe-begone, 
Life's  upward  road  I  joumey'd  many  a  day, 
And  framing  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  lay. 

Beguiled  the  solitary  hours  with  song. 
Lonely  my  heart  and  rugged  was  the  way, 
Tet  oflen  pluck'd  I,  as  I  past  along. 

The  wild  and  simple  flowers  of  poesy  ; 

And  sometimes,  unreflecting  as  a  child. 
Entwined  the  weeds  which  pleased  a  random  eye. 
Take  thou  the  wreath,  Beloved  !  it  is  wild 
And  rudely  garlanded ;  yet  scorn  not  thou 
The  humble  offering,  where  dark  rosemary  weaves 

Amid  gay  flowers  its  melancholy  leaves. 

And  myrtle  gathered  to  adorn  thy  brow. 

Bristol,  1796. 


THE  TRIUMPH   OF   WOMAN. 


The  Subject  of  this  Poem  is  taken  from  the  third  and  fourth 
Chapters  of  the  First  Book  of  Esdraa. 


TO  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

The  lily  check,  the  "  purple  light  of  love," 
The  liquid  lustre  of  the  melting  eye, — 
Mary  !  of  these  the  Poet  sung,  for  these 
Did  Woman  triumph; — turn  not  thou  away 
Contemptuous  from  the  theme.     No  Maid  of  Arc 
Had,  in  those  ages,  for  her  country's  cause 
Wielded  the  sword  of  freedom ;  no  Roland 
Had  borne  the  palm  of  female  fortitude  ; 
No  Cord6,  with  self-sacrificing  zeal, 
Had  glorified  again  the  Avenger's  name. 
As  erst  when  CsBsar  perished  :  haply  too 
Some  strains  may  hence  be  drawn,  befitting  me 
To  offer,  nor  unworthy  thy  regard. 

Robert  Soutuet. 
Bristol,  1795. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WOMAN. 

Glad  as  the  weary  traveller  tempest  tost 

To  reach  secure  at  length  his  native  coast, 

Who  wandering  long  o*cr  distant  lands  hath  sped, 

The  night-blast  wildly  howling  round  his  head, 

Known  all  the  woes  of  want,  and  felt  the  storm 

Of  the  bleak  winter  parch  his  shivering  form ; 

The  journey  o'er  and  every  peril  past 

Beholds  his  little  cottage-home  at  last. 

And  as  he  sees  afar  the  smoke  curl  slow. 

Feels  his  full  eyes  with  transport  overflow ; 

So  from  the  scene  where  Death  and  Misery  reign. 

And  Vice  and  Folly  drench  with  blood  the  plain. 

Joyful  I  turn,  to  sing  how  Woman's  praise 

Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise. 


Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod, 
And  freed  the  nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

Darius  gives  the  feast  j  to  Persia's  court, 
Awed  by  his  will,  the  obedient  throng  resort : 
Attending  Satraps  swell  their  prince's  pride. 
And  vanqnish'd  Monarchs  grace  the  Conqueror's 

side. 
No  more  the  warrior  wears  the  garb  of  war. 
Girds  on  the  sword,  or  mounts  the  scythed  car ; 
No  more  Judsa's  sons  dejected  go. 
And  hang  the  head,  and  heave  tlie  sigh  of  woe. 
From  Persia's  rugged  hills  descend  the  train, 
From  where  Orontes  foams  along  the  plain. 
From  where  Choaspes  rolls  his  royal  waves. 
And  India  sends  her  sons,  submissive  slaves. 
Thy  daughters,  Babylon,  for  this  high  feast 
Weave  the  loose  robe,  and  paint  the  flowery  vest, 
With  roseate  wreaths  they  braid  the  glossy  hair, 
They  tinge  the  cheek  which  nature  form'd  so  fair. 
Learn  tlie  soft  step,  the  soul-subduing  glance. 
Melt  in  the  song,  and  swim  adown  the  dance. 
Exalted  on  the  Monarch's  golden  throne, 
In  royal  state  the  fair  Apamc  shone  ; 
Her  form  of  majesty,  her  eyes  of  fire. 
Chill  with  respect,  or  kindle  with  desire  ; 
The  admiring  multitude  her  charms  adore, 
And  own  her  worthy  of  the  rank  she  bore. 

Now  on  his  couch  reclined  Darius  lay. 
Tired  with  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Without  JudoBa's  watchful  sons  await. 
To  guard  the  sleeping  idol  of  the  state. 
Three  youths  were  these  of  Judah's  royal  race, 
Three  youths  whom  Nature  dower'd  with  every 

grace. 
To  each  the  form  of  symmetry  she  gave. 
And  haughty  genius  cursed  each  favorite  slave ; 
These  fiird  the  cup,  around  the  Monarch  kept. 
Served  when  he  spake,  and  guarded  while  he  slept 

Yet  oft  for  Salem's  hallow'd  towers  laid  low 
The  sigh  would  heave,  the  unbidden  tear  would 

flow ; 
And  when  the  dull  and  wearying  round  of  power 
AUow'd  Zorobabel  one  vacant  hour. 
He  loved  on  Babylon's  high  wall  to  roam. 
And  lingering  gaze  toward  his  distant  home ; 
Or  on  Euphrates'  willowy  banks  reclined 
Hear  the  sad  harp  moan  fitful  to  the  wind. 

[light. 

As  now  the  perfumed  lamps  stream  wide  their 
And  social  converse  cheers  the  livelong  night, 
Thus  spake  Zorobabel :  "  Too  long  in  vain 
For  Zion  desolate  her  sons  complain  ; 
All  hopelessly  our  years  of  sorrow  flow,  * 

And  these  proud  heathen  mock  their  captives'  woe. 
While  Cyrus  triumph'd  here  in  victor  state 
A  brighter  prospect  cheer'd  our  exiled  fate ; 
Our  sacred  walls  again  he  bade  us  raise, 
And  to  Jehovah  rear  the  pile  of  praise. 
Quickly  these  fond  hopes  faded  from  our  eyes. 
As  the  frail  sun  that  gilds  the  wintry  skies. 
And  spreads  a  moment's  radiance  o'er  the  plain, 
Soon  hid  by  clouds  which  dim  the  scene  again. 
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"  Opprest  by  Artaxerxes'  jealouB  rei^, 
We  yainly  pleaded  here,  and  wept  in  vain. 
Now  when  DariuB,  chief  of  mild  comDiand, 
Bids  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  festive  land, 
Still  shall  we  droop  the  head  in  sullen  grief. 
And  sternly  silent  shun  to  seek  relief? 
What  if  amid  the  Monarch's  mirthful  throng 
Our  harps  should  echo  to  the  cheerful  song  ?  " 

"  Fair  is  the  occasion,"  thus  the  one  replied ; 
^  Now  then  let  all  our  tuneful  skill  be  tried. 
And  while  the  courtiers  quaff*  the  smiling  bowl. 
And  wine's  strong  fumes  inspire  the  gladden'd  soul, 
Where  all  around  is  merriment,  be  mine 
To  strike  the  lute,  and  praise  the  power  of  Wine." 

"  And  while,"  his  friend  rejoin'd,  "  in  state  alone. 
Lord  of  the  earth,  Darius  fills  the  throne. 
Be  yours  the  mighty  power  of  Wine  to  sing, 
My  lute  shall  sound  the  praise  of  Persia's  King." 

To  them  Zorobabel :  "  On  themes  like  these 
Seek  ye  the  Monarch  of  Mankind  to  please ; 
To  Wine  superior,  or  to  Power's  strong  arms. 
Be  mine  to  sing  resistless  Woman's  charms. 
To  him  victorious  in  the  rival  lays 
Shall  just  Darius  give  the  meed  of  praise  ; 
A  purple  robe  his  honor'd  frame  shall  fold, 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  his  cup  of  gold ; 
A  golden  couch  support  his  bed  of  rest. 
The  chain  of  honor  grace  his  favor' d  breast; 
His  the  rich  turban,  his  the  car's  array, 
On  Babylon's  high  wall  to  wheel  its  way ; 
And  for  his  wisdom  seated  on  the  throne. 
For  the  King's  Cousin  shall  the  Bard  be  known." 

Intent  they  meditate  the  future  lay, 
And  watch  impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  mom  rose  clear,  and  shrill  were  heard  the  flute. 
The  comet,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute  ; 
To  Babylon's  gay  streets  the  throng  resort. 
Swarm  through  the  gates,  and  fill  the  festive  court. 
High  on  his  throne  Darius  tower' d  in  pride. 
The  fair  Apame  graced  her  Sovereign's  side : 
And  now  she  smiled,  and  now  with  mimic  frown 
Placed  on  her  brow  the  Monarch's  sacred  crown. 
In  transport  o'er  her  faultless  form  he  bends. 
Loves  every  look,  and  every  act  commends. 

And  now  Darius  bids  the  herald  call 
Judea's  Bards  to  grace  the  thronging  hall. 
Hosh'd  are  all  sounds,  the  attending  crowd  are 

mute. 
And  then  the  Hebrew  gently  touch'd  the  lute : 

When  the  Traveller  on  his  way. 
Who  has  toird  the  livelong  day, 
■   Feels  around  on  every  side 
The  chilly  mists  of  eventide, 
Fatigued  and  faint  his  weary  mind 
Recurs  to  all  he  leaves  behind ; 
He  thinks  upon  the  well-trimm'd  hearth. 
The  evening  hour  of  social  mirth. 
And  her  who  at  departing  day 
Weeps  for  her  husband  far  away. 


Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
Then  shall  sorrow  sink  to  sleep, 
And  he  who  wept  no  more  shall  weep; 
For  his  care-clouded  brow  shall  clear, 
And  his  glad  eye  will  sparkle  through  the  tear. 

When  the  poor  man  heart-opprest 
Betakes  him  to  his  evening  rest, 
And  worn  with  labor  thinks  in  sorrow 
On  the  labor  of  to-morrow ; 
When  repining  at  his  lot 
He  hies  him  to  his  joyless  cot. 
And  loathes  to  meet  his  children  there, 
The  rivals  for  his  scanty  fare ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  generous  juice  with  magic  power 
Shall  cheat  with  happiness  the  hour, 
And  with  each  warm  affection  fill 
The  heart  by  want  and  wretchedness  made  chill. 

When,  at  the  dim  close  of  day. 
The  Captive  loves  alone  to  stray 
Along  the  haunts  recluse  and  rude 
Of  sorrow  and  of  solitude ; 
When  he  sits  with  mournful  eye 
To  mark  the  lingering  radiance  die, 
And  lets  distempered  fancy  roam 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  home ;  — 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  bowl  shall  better  thoughts  bestow, 
And  lull  to  rest  his  wakeful  woe, 
And  joy  shall  gild  the  evening  hour, 
And  make  the  Captive  Fortune's  conqueror. 

When  the  wearpng  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight, 
When  from  his  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne, 
Feels  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  s woe ; 
When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness, 
Or  with  desolat'mg  breath 
Breathe  ruin  round,  and  woe,  and  death ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  humanize  his  soul ! 
He  shall  not  feel  the  empire's  weight ; 
He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state ; 
The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile, 
And  Nations  live  and  prosper  from  his  smile. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  the  song. 
Long  peals  of  plaudits  echoed  from  the  throng; 
All  tongues  the  liberal  words  of  praise  repaid. 
On  every  cheek  a  smile  applauding  play'd ; 
The  rivid  Bard  approach'd,  he  struck  the  string. 
And  pour'd  the  loftier  song  to  Persia's  King. 

Why  should  the  wearing  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight? 

Alike  to  him  if  peace  shall  bless 

The  multitude  with  happiness ; 
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Alike  to  him  if  freniied  War 
Career  triumphant  on  the  embattled  plain, 
And  rolling  on  o'er  mTriads  slain, 
With  gore  and  wounds  shall  clog  his  scythed  car. 

What  though  the  tempest  rage  ?  no  sound 
Of  the  deep  thunder  shiUies  his  distant  throne ; 
And  the  red  flash  that  spreads  destruction  round 
Reflects  a  glorious  splendor  on  the  crown. 

Where  is  the  Man  who  with  ennobling  pride 
Regards  not  his  own  nature  ?  where  is  he 
Who  without  awe  can  see 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
The  miniature  of  Deity  ? 
For  Man  the  remal  clouds  descending 

Shower  down  their  fertilizing  rain ; 
For  Man  the  ripen'd  harvest  bending 
Waves  with  soft  murmur  o'er  the  plenteous  plain. 
He  spreads  the  sail  to  catch  the  favoring  gale, 
Or  sweeps  with  oars  the  main ; 
For  him  the  winds  of  heaven  subservient  blow. 
Earth  teems  for  him,  for  him  the  waters  flow, 
He  thinks,  and  wills,  and  acts,  a  Deity  below  ! 

Where  is  the  King  who  with  elating  pride 
Sees  not  this  Man,  this  godlike  Man  his  slave  ? 
Mean  are  the  mighty  by  the  Monarch's  side ; 
Alike  the  wise,  alike  the  brave 
With  timid  step  and  pale,  advance. 
And  tremble  at  the  royal  glance ; 
Suspended  millions  watch  his  breath. 
Whose  smile  is  happiness,  whose  frown  is  death. 

Why  goes  the  Peasant  from  that  little  cot. 

Where  Peace  and  Love  have  blest  his  humble  life  ? 

In  vain  his  wretched  wife 

With  tears  bedews  her  husband's  face, 

And  clasps  him  in  a  long  and  last  embrace ; 

In  vain  his  children  roimd  his  bosom  creep. 

And  weep  to  see  their  mother  weep, 
Fettering  their  father  with  their  little  arms ! 
What  are  to  him  the  war's  alarms  ? 
What  are  to  him  the  distant  foes  ? 
He  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
To  daily  labor  went  his  way. 
And  when  he  saw  the  sun  decline. 
He  sat  in  peace  beneath  his  vine. 
The  King  commands,  the  peasant  goes. 
From  all  he  loved  on  earth  he  flies. 
And  for  his  monarch  toils,  and  fights,  and  bleeds, 
and  dies. 

What  though  yon  city's  castled  wall 
Cast  o'er  the  darken'd  plain  it^crested  shade  ? 
What  though  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call 
On  all  their  host  of  Gods  to  aid  ? 
Vain  is  the  bulwark,  vain  the  tower  ! 

In  vain  her  gallant  youth  expose 
Their  breasts,  a  bulwark,  to  the  foes ! 
In  vain  at  that  tremendous  hour, 
Clasp'd  in  the  savage  soldier's  reeking  arms. 
Shrieks  to  deaf  Heaven  the  violated  Maid ! 
By  the  rude'  hand  of  Ruin  scatter'd  round. 
Their  moss-grown  towers  shall  spread  the  desert 
ground. 


Low  shall  the  mouldering  palace  lie, 
Amid  the  princely  halls  the  grass  wave  high, 
And  through  the  shatter'd  roof  descend  the  in- 
clement sky. 

Gay  o'er  the  embattled  plain 

Moves  yonder  warrior  train; 

Their  banners  wanton  on  the  morning  gale ; 

Full  on  their  bucklers  beams  the  rising  ray  -, 

Their  glittering  helms  give  glory  to  the  day; 

The  shout  of  war  rings  echoing  o'er  the  vale. 

Far  reaches  as  the  aching  eye  can  strain 

The  splendid  horror  of  their  wide  array. 

Ah !  not  in  vain  expectant,  o'er 
Their  glorious  pomp  Uie  vultures  soar  ! 
Amid  the  Conqueror's  palace  high 
Shall  sound  the  song  of  victory ; 
Long  ailer  journeying  o'er  the  plain 
The  traveller  shall  with  startled  eye  [ter  sky. 
See  their  white  bones  then  blanched  by  many  a  win- 
Lord  of  the  earth !  we  will  not  raise 
The  temple  to  thy  bounded  praise ; 
For  thee  no  victim  need  expire. 
For  thee  no  altar  blaze  with  hallow'd  fire ; 
The  burning  City  flames  for  thee. 
Thine  Altar  is  the  field  of  victory  ! 
Thy  sacred  Majesty  to  bless 
Man  a  self-ofier'd  victim  freely  flies ; 

To  thee  he  sacrifices  happiness. 
And  peace,  and  Love's  endearing  ties ; 
To  thee  a  Slave  he  lives,  for  thee  a  Slave  he  diet. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  sing ; 
The  shout  burst  forth,  '<  Forever  live  the  King !  " 
Loud  was  the  uproar,  as  when  Rome's  decree 
Pronounced  Achaia  once  again  was  free ; 
Assembled  Greece  enrapt  with  fond  belief  [Chief. 
Heard  the  fidse  boon,  and  bless'd  the  treacherous 
Each  breast  with  freedom's  holy  ardor  glows, 
From  every  voice  the  cry  of  rapture  rose  ; 
Their  thundering  clamors  rend  the  astonished  sky. 
And  birds  o'erpassing  hear,  and  drop,  and  die. 
Thus  o'er  the  Persian  dome  their  plaudits  ring. 
And  the  high  hall  reCchoed — "Live  the  King!  '* 
The  mutes  bow'd  reverent  down  before  their  Lord, 
The  assembled  Satraps  envied  and  adored, 
Joy  sparkled  in  the  Monarch's  conscious  eyes. 
And  his  pleased  pride  already  doom'd  the  prize. 

Silent  they  saw  Zorobabel  advance : 
He  to  Apame  tum'd  his  timid  glance ; 
With  downward  eye  he  paused,  a  moment  mute. 
Then  with  light  finger  touch'd  the  softer  lute. 
Apame  knew  the  Hebrew's  grateful  cause. 
And  bent  her  head,  and  sweetly  smiled  applause. 

Why  is  the  warrior^s  cheek  so  red  ? 
Why  downward  droops  his  musing  head  ? 
Why  that  slow  step,  that  faint  advance. 
That  keen  yet  quick  retreating  glance  ? 
That  crested  head  in  war  tower'd  high ; 
No  backward  glance  disgraced  that  eye, 
No  flushing  fear  that  cheek  o'erspread. 
When  stem  he  strode  o'er  heaps  of  dead : 
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Stzange  tumult  now  his  bosom  moves, — 
The  Warrior  fears  because  he  loves. 

Why  does  the  Touth  delight  to  rove 
Amid  the  dark  and  lonely  grove  ? 
Why  in  the  throng  where  all  are  gay. 
With  absent  eyes  from  gayety  distraught, 
Sits  be  alone  in  silent  thought? 

Silent  he  sits,  for  far  away 
His  passion 'd  soul  delights  to  stray ; 
Recluse  he  roves  as  if  he  fain  would  shun 
All  human-kind,  because  he  loves  but  One ! 

Yes,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest ! 

But  not  because  the  sparkling  bowl 

To  rapture  elevates  thy  waken'd  soul ; 

But  not  because  of  power  possest; 

Nor  that  the  Nations  dread  thy  nod, 
And  princes  reverence  thee  their  earthly  Qod ! 
Even  on  a  monarch's  solitude 
Will  Care,  dark  irisitant,  intrude; 

The  bowl  brief  pleasure  can  bestow ; 

The  purple  cannot  shield  from  woe ; 

But,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest. 
For  Heaven  who  raised  thee  thus  the  world  above. 
Hath  made  thee  happy  in  Apame's  love ! 

Oh !  I  have  seen  him  fondly  trace 
The  heavenly  features  of  her  face. 
Rove  o'er  her  form  with  eager  eye. 
And  sigh  and  gaze,  and  gaze  and  sigh. 
See !  from  his  brow  with  mimic  frown 
Apame  takes  the  sacred  crown ; 
Those  sparkling  eyes,  that  radiant  face. 
Give  to  the  diadem  new  grace : 
And  subject  to  a  Woman's  laws, 
Darius  sees,  and  smiles  applause  ! 

He  ceased,  and  silent  still  remained  the  throng. 
While  rapt  attention  own'd  the  power  of  song. 
Tlien,  loud  as  when  the  wintry  whirlwinds  blow. 
From  every  voice  the  thundering  plaudits  flow ; 
Darius  smiled,  Apame 's  sparkling  eyes 
Glanced  on  the  King,  and  Woman  won  the  prize. 

Now  silent  sate  the  expectant  crowd  :  Alone 
The  victor  Hebrew  gazed  not  on  the  throne  ; 
With  deeper  hue  his  cheek  distemper'd  glows. 
With  statelier  stature  loflier  now  he  rose ; 
Heavenward  he  gazed,  regardless  of  the  throng. 
And  pour'd  with  awful  voice  sublimer  song. 

"Ancient  of  days !  Eternal  Truth !  one  hjrmn, 
One  holier  strain  the  Bard  shall  raise  to  Thee, 
Thee  Powerful !  Thee  Benevolent !  Thee  Just ! 
Friend!    Father!    All  in  all!  — The  Vine's  rich 
blood,  [charms. 

The  Monarch's  might,  and  Woman's  conquering 
These  shall  we  praise  alone?  —  O  ye  who  sit 
Beneath  your  vine,  and  quaff  at  evening  hour 
The  healthful  bowl,  remember  Him  whose  dews. 
Whose  rains,  whose  sun,  matured  the  growing  fruit. 
Creator  and  Preserver !  —  Reverence  Him, 
O  Thou  who  from  thy  throne  dispensest  life 
And  death,  for  He  hath  delegated  power. 


And  thou  shalt  one  day  at  the  throne  of  God 
Render  thy  strict  account !  —  And  ye  who  gaze 
Enrapt  on  Beauty's  fascinating  form, 
Gaze  on  with  love ;  and  loving  beauty,  learn 
To  shun  abhorrent  all  the  mental  eye 
Beholds  deform'd  and  foul ;  for  so  shall  Love 
Climb  to  the  source  of  goodness.     God  of  Truth ! 
All  Just!  All  Mighty  !  I  should  ill  deserve 
Thy  noblest  gift,  the  gifl  divine  of  song, 
If,  so  content  with  ear-deep  melodies 
To  please  all-profitless,  I  did  not  pour 
Severer  strains,  —  of  Truth — eternal  Truth, 
Unchanging  Justice,  universal  Love. 
Such  strains  awake  the  Soul  to  lofliest  thoughts ; 
Such  strains  the  blessed  Spirits  of  the  Good 
Waft,  grateful  incense,  to  the  Halls  of  Heaven." 

The  dying  notes  still  murmur'd  on  the  string. 
When  from  his  throne  arose  the  raptured  King. 
About  to  speak  he  stood,  and  waved  his  hand. 
And  all  expectant  sate  the  obedient  band. 

Then  just  and  generous,  thus  the  Monarch  cries, 
**  Be  thine,  Zorobabel,  the  well-earn'd  prize. 
The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  thy  cup  of  gold, 
The  golden  couch,  the  car,  and  honor'd  chain, 
Requite  the  merits  of  thy  favor'd  strain, 
And  raised  supreme  the  ennobled  race  among. 
Be  call'd  My  Cousin  for  the  victor  song. 
Nor  these  alone  the  victor  song  shall  bless  ; 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  possess." 

"  Fallen  is  Jerusalem ! "  the  Hebrew  cries, 
And  patriot  anguish  fills  his  streaming  eyes, 
*'  Hurl'd  to  the  earth  by  Rapine's  vengeful  rod. 
Polluted  lies  the  temple  of  our  God ; 
Far  in  a  foreign  land  her  sons  remain, 
Hear  the  keen  taunt,  and  drag  the  galling  chain } 
In  fruitless  woe  they  wear  the  weary  years. 
And  steep  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  tears. 
O  Monarch,  greatest,  mildest,  best  of  men. 
Restore  us  to  those  ruin'd  walls  again ! 
Allow  us  to  rebuild  that  sacred  dome. 
To  live  in  liberty,  and  die  at  Home." 

So  spake  Zorobabel.  — Thus  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  freed  the  Nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

Brixton  Causewayf  1793. 


WAT     TYLER; 

A  DRAMA. 


TwBifTT  yean  a^,  upoa  the  •urroptitiooa  pablication  of  tliia 
notable  Drama,  and  the  use  which  was  made  of  it,  I  said 
what  it  then  became  me  to  say  in  a  letter  to  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  thought  proper  to  revile  me,  not  for  having 
entertained  democratioaJ  opinions,  but  for  having  outgrown 
them,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  institutioos 
of  my  country. 
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Had  I  written  lewdly  in  my  youth,  like  Beza,—  like  Be»,  I 
would  aak  pardon  of  Ood  and  man ;  and  no  considerations 
should  induce  me  to  reprint  what  I  could  never  think  of 
without  sorrow  and  shame.  Had  I  at  any  time,  like  St. 
Auin^tine,  taught  doctrines  which  I  afterwards  perceived 
to  be  erroneous,— and  if,  as  in  his.  case,  my  position  in 
society,  and  the  estimation  in  which  I  was  held,  gave  weight 
to  what  I  had  advanced,  and  made  those  errors  dangerous  to 
others,  —  like  St.  Augustine,  I  would  publish  my  retrac- 
tations, and  endeavor  to  counteract  the  evil  which,  thou^ 
erringly,  with  no  evil  intention,  I  had  caused. 

Wherefore  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  included  Wat  Tyler 
in  this  authentic  coUecticm  of  my  poetical  works  ?  For 
these  reasons,  —  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  I  think  it  any 
reproach  to  have  written  it,  or  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
having  been  a  republican,  than  of  having  been  a  boy.  Q^ir 
ewMqu4iaaleeturi9untjWminemUentwrerrttnUm,9edi»md^ 
fr^fieunUm.  IkmouA  emmfortatae,  quemodo  »eribendo  pn- 
/sesnm,  qmufms  opuietda  mso,  ordma  quo  oer^ta  nnt, 
legeriL* 

1  have  endeavored  to  correct  in  my  other  juvenile  pieces  such 
faults  as  were  corrigible.  But  Wat  Tyler  appears  just  as 
it  was  written,  in  the  course  of  three  mornings,  in  1794 ; 
the  stolen  copy,  which  was  committed  to  the  press  twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  not  having  undergone  the  slightest 
oonrection  of  any  kind. 


ACT  1. 


ScENK.    Ji    Blacksmith's   shop;    Wat     TyUr    at 
work  toithm;  a  May-pole  before  the  door. 

Alice,  Piers,  &c. 

80N6. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday, 
Welcome  we  the  merry  May. 

On  every  sonny  hillock  spread, 
The  pale  primrose  lifls  her  head ; 
Rich  with  sweets,  the  western  ^e 
Sweeps  along  the  cowslip'd  dale ; 
Every  bank,  with  violets  gay, 
Smiles  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  linnet  from  the  budding  grove 
Chirps  her  vernal  song  of  love. 
The  copse  resounds  the  throstle's  notes ; 
On  each  wild  gale  sweet  music  floats ; 
And  melody  from  every  spray 
Welcomes  in  the  merry  May. 

Cheerful  on  this  holiday. 

Welcome  we  the  merry  May.  [Dance. 

[During  the  dance,  Tyler  lays  down  his  hammer, 
and  sits  mourr^fidly  doton  before  the  door. 

Hob  Carter.  Why  so  sad,  neighbor?  —  do  not 
these  gay  sports. 
This  revelry  of  youth,  recdl  the  days 
When  we  too  mingled  in  the  revelry. 
And  lightly  tripping  in  the  morris  dance. 
Welcomed  the  merry  month  ? 

Tyler.  Ay,  we  were  young ; 

No  cares  had  quell'd  the  heyday  of  the  blood ; 
We  sported  defily  in  the  April  morning, 

*  St  Augustine. 


Nor  mark'd  the  black  clouds  gathering  o'er  our 
Nor  fear'd  the  storm  of  night  [noon. 

Hob.  Beahrew  me,  Tyler, 

But  my  heart  joyB  to  see  the  imps  so  cheerful ! 
Toung,  hale,  and  happy,  why  should  they  destroy 
These  blessings  by  reflection  ? 

Tyler.  Look  ye,  neighbor — 

Tou  have  known  me  long. 

Hob.  Since  we  were  boys  together. 

And  play'd  at  barley-brake,  and  danced  the  morris. 
Some  five-and-twenty  years ! 

Tyler.  Was  not  /  young, 

And  hale,  and  happy  ? 

Hob.  Cheerful  as  the  best.  [man? 

Tyler.  Have  not  I  been  a  staid,  hard-woriung 
Up  with  the  lark  at  labor;  sober,  honest. 
Of  an  unblemish'd  character  ? 

Hob.  Who  doubts  it? 

There's  never  a  man  in  Essex  bears  a  better. 

Tyler.  And  shall  not  these,  though  young,  and 
hale,  and  happy. 
Look  on  with  sorrow  to  the  future  hour  ? 
Shall  not  reflection  poison  all  their  pleasures  ? 
When  I  —  the  honest,  staid,  hard-working  Tyler, 
Toil  through  the  long  course  of  the  summer's  day, 
Still  toiling,  yet  still. poor !  when  with  hard  labor 
Scarce  can  I  furnish  out  my  daily  food. 
And  age  comes  on  to  steal  away  my  strength. 
And  leave  me  poor  and  wretched !     Why  should 

this  be? 
My  youth  was  regular — my  labor  constant — 
I  married  an  industrious,  virtuous  woman ; 
Nor  while  I  toil'd  and  sweated  at  the  anvil, 
Sat  she  neglectful  of  her  spinning-wheel. 
Hob !  1  have  only  six  groats  in  the  world. 
And  they  must  soon  by  law  be  taken  from  me. 

Hob.  Curse  on  these  taxes — one  succeeds  an- 
other— 
Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will. 
Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels. 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies. 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.  Tear  follows  year, 
And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war ; 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants. 
Slaughtering  our  youths — and  all  to  crown  our 

chiefs 
With  glory !  —  I  detest  the  heU-sprung  name. 

Tyler.  AVhat  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown 
of  France  ? 
Whether  a  Richard  or  a  Charles  possess  it? 
They  reap  the  glory  —  they  enjoy  the  spoil  — 
We  pay — we  bleed!    The  sun  would  shine  as 
The  rains  of  heaven  as  seasonably  fall,     [cheerly. 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 

Hob.  Nay,  as  for  that,  we  poor  men  should  hie 
better; 
No  legal  robbers  then  should  force  away 
The  hard-earn *d  wages  of  our  honest  toil. 
The  Parliament  forever  cries  more  money; 
J%e  sendee  of  the  state  demands  more  money. 
Just  heaven !  of  what  service  is  the  state  ? 

Tyler.  Oh,  'tis  of  vast  importance !  who  should 
The  luxuries  and  riots  of  the  court?  [pay  for 

Who  should  support  the  flaunting  courtier's  pride, 
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Fay  for  their  midnight  revels,  their  rich  garments, 
Did  not  the  state  enforce  ? — Think  ye,  my  friend, 
That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  at  Deptford, 
Wonld  part  with  these  six  groats — earn'd  by  hard 

toU, 
All  that  I  haye !  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Murder  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw  ! 
Did  not  the  state  compel  me  ? 
(  Tax-gatherers  pass  by.)  There  they  go, 

Privileged  ruffians !  [Piers  ^  AUce  advance  to  him. 
Alice.   Did  we  not  dance  it  well  to-day,  my  fa- 
ther? 
You  know  I  always  loved  these  village  sports. 
Even  from  my  infancy,  and  yet  methinks 
I  never  tripp'd  along  the  mead  so  gayly. 
You  know  they  chose  me  queen,  and  your  friend 

Piers 
Wreathed  me  this  cowslip  garland  for  my  head  — 
Is  it  not  simple  ?  —  You  are  sad,  my  father ! 
You  should  have  rested  from  your  work  to-day, 
And  given  a  few  hours  up  to  merriment — 
But  you  are  so  serious ! 

Tyto*.  Serious,  my  good  girl ! 

I  may  well  be  so :  when  I  look  at  thee. 
It  makes  me  sad  !  thou  art  too  fair  a  flower 
To  bear  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty. 

Piers.  Yet  I   have  often  heard  you  speak  of 
riches 
Even  with  contempt;  they  cannot  purchase  peace. 
Or  innocence,  or  virtue  ;  sounder  sleep 
Waits  on  the  weary  ploughman's  lowly  bed. 
Than  on  the  downy  couch  of  luxury 
Lulls  the  rich  slave  of  pride  and  indolence. 
I  never  wish  for  wealth  ;  my  arm  is  strong. 
And  I  can  purchase  by  it  a  coarse  meal. 
And  hunger  savors  it. 

T^^.  Young  man,  thy  mind 

Has  yet  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  experience. 
Thou  art  yet  young :  the  blasting  breath  of  want 
Has  not  yet  froze  the  current  of  thy  blood. 
Piers.   Fare  not  the  birds  well,  as  from  spray  to 
spray. 
Blithesome  they  bound,  yet  find  their  simple  food 
Scattered  abundantly  ? 

Tyier.   No  fancied  boundaries  of  mine  and  thine 
ResUain  their  wanderings.    Nature  gives  enough 
For  all ;  but  Man,  with  arrogant  selfishness. 
Proud  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
Robb'd  from  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor. 
Or  gives  to  pity  what  he  owes  to  justice  ! 
Piers.   So  I  have  heard  our  good  friend  John 
Ball  preach.  [prison'd  ? 

Alice.  My  father,  wherefore  was  John  Ball  im- 
Was  he  not  charitable,  good,  and  pious .? 
1  have  heard  him  say  that  all  mankind  are  brethren, 
And  that  like  brethren  they  should  love  each  other ; 
Was  not  that  doctrine  pious .' 

Tyler.  Rank  sedition  — 

High  treason,  every  syllable,  my  child ! 
The  priests  cry  out  on  him  for  heresy. 
The  nobles  all  detest  him  as  a  rebel. 
And  this  good  man,  this  minister  of  Christ, 
This  man,  the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind, 
Lingers  in  the  dark  dungeon !  —  My  dear  Alice, 
Rettie  awhile.  [£xit  Alice. 


Piers,  I  would  speak  to  thee, 
Even  with  a  father's  love !  you  are  much  with  me, 
And  I  believe  do  court  my  conversation ; 
Thou  could'st  not  choose  thee  forth  a  truer  friend. 
I  would  fain  see  thee  happy,  but  I  fear 
Thy  very  virtues  will  destroy  thy  peace. 
My  daughter  —  she  is  young  —  not  yet  fifteen : 
Piers,  thou  art  generous,  and  thy  youthful  heart 
Warm  with  affection ;  this  close  intimacy 
Will  ere  long  grow  to  love. 

Piers.  Suppose  it  so; 

Were  that  an  evil,  Walter .'    She  is  mild. 
And  cheerful,  and  industrious  :  —  now  methinks 
With  such  a  partner  life  would  be  most  happy  ! 
Why  would  ye  warn  me  then  of  wretchedness  ? 
Is  there  an  evil  that  can  harm  our  lot? 
I  have  been  told  the  virtuous  must  be  happy. 
And  have  believed  it  true :  tell  me,  my  friend, 
What  shall  disturb  the  virtuous  ? 

Tyler.  Poverty, 

A  bitter  foe. 

Piers.  Nay,  you  have  oflen  told  me 

That  happiness  does  not  consist  in  riches. 

Tyler.   It  is  most  true  ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  boy, 
Could'st  thou  be  happy  to  behold  thy  wife 
Pining  with  want?  the  children  of  your  loves 
Clad  in  the  squalid  rags  of  wretchedness  ? 
And,  when  thy  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
Had  earn'd  with  pain  a  scanty  recompense, 
Could'st  thou  be  patient  when  the  law  should  rob 

thee. 
And  leave  thee  without  bread,  and  penniless  ? 

Piers.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture. 

Tyler.  'Tis  a  true  one. 

Piers.   But  yet  methinks  our  sober  industry 
Might  drive  away  the  danger !  'tis  but  little 
That  I  could  wish ;  food  for  our  frugal  meals. 
Raiment,  however  homely,  and  a  bed 
To  shield  us  from  the  night. 

Tyler.  Thy  honest  reason 

Could  wish  no  more  :  but  were  it  not  most  wretched 
To  want  the  coarse  food  for  the  frugal  meal  ? 
And  by  the  orders  of  your  merciless  lord. 
If  you  by  chance  were  guilty  of  being  poor. 
To  be  tum'd  out  adrift  to  the  bleak  world. 
Unhoused,  unfriended  ?  —  Piers,  I  have  not  been 

idle, 
1  never  ate  the  bread  of  indolence ; 
Could  Alice  be  more  thrifty  than  her  mother  ? 
Yet  with  but  one  child,  —  and  that  one  how  good. 
Thou  knowest,  —  I  scarcely  can  provide  the  wants 
Of  nature :  look  at  these  wolves  of  the  law. 
They  come  to  drain  me  of  my  hard-eam'd  wages. 
I  have  already  paid  the  heavy  tax 
Laid  on  the  wool  that  clothes  me,  on  my  leatlier^ 
On  all  the  needful  articles  of  life ! 
And  now  three  groats  (and  I  work'd  hard  to  earn 

them) 
The  Parliament  demands  —  and  I  must  pay  them, 
Forsooth,  for  liberty  to  wear  my  head. 

[Enter  Tax-gatherers. 

CoUutor.  Three  groats   a  head   fbr    all  your 
family. 

Piers.  Why  is  this  money  gather'd  ?  'tis  a  hard 
tax 
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On  the  poor  laborer !    It  can  never  be 
That  Groremment  should  thus  distress  the  people. 
Go  to  the  rich  for  money  —  honest  labor 
Ought  to  enjoy  its  fruits. 

Collector.  The  state  wants  money ; 

War  is  expensive  —  'tis  a  glorious  war, 
A  war  of  honor,  and  must  be  supported.  — 
Three  groats  a  head. 

Tyler.  There,  three  for  my  own  head. 

Three  for  my  wife's ;  what  will  the  state  tax  next? 

Collector.  You  have  a  daughter. 

Tyler.  She  is  below  the  age  —  not  yet  fifteen. 

Collector.  You  would  evade  the  tax. 

Tyler.  Sir  Officer, 

1  have  paid  you  fairly  what  the  law  demands. 

[AUce  and  her  moti%er  enter  the  shop.  The  Tax- 
gatherers  go  to  her.  One  of  them  lays  hold  of 
her.    She  screams.  —  Tyler  goes  in. 

Collector.  You  say  she's  under  age. 

[dUce  screams  again.  Tyler  knocks  out  the  Tax- 
gatherer's  brains.    His  companions  fly. 

Piers.  A  just  revenge.  paw 

Tyler.   Most  just  indeed ;  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
'Tis  murder :  and  the  murderer's  lot  is  mine. 

[Piers  goes  out  —  Tyler  sits  down  mournfully. 

Alice.  Fly,  my  dear  father !  let  us  leave  this  place 
Before  they  raise  pursuit. 

Tyler.  Nay,  nay,  my  child. 

Flight  would  be  useless  —  I  have  done  my  duty ; 
I  have  punish'd  the  brute  insolence  of  lust, 
And  here  will  wait  my  doom. 

Wife.  Oh,  let  us  fly. 

My  husband,  my  dear  husband  ! 

Alice.  Quit  but  this  place, 

And  we  may  yet  be  safe,  and  happy  too. 

Tyler.  It  would  be  useless,  Alice ;  't  would  but 
lengthen 
A  wretched  life  in  fear. 

[Cry  vnthout.  Liberty,  Liberty !  Enter  Moby  Hob 
Carter,  ^.  crying  Liberty!  Liberty!  No 
Poll-tax !     No  War ! 

Hob.   We  have  broke  our  chains ;  we  will  arise 
in  anger ; 
The  mighty  multitude  shall  trample  down 
The  handful  that  oppress  them. 

Tyler.  Have  ye  heard 

So  soon  then  of  my  murder  ? 

Hob.  Of  your  vengeance. 

Piers  ran  throughout  the  village :  told  the  news  — 
Cried  out,  To  arms !  —  arm,  arm  for  liberty ; 
For  Liberty  and  Justice ! 

Tyler.  My  good  friends, 

Heed  well  your  danger,  or  be  resolute  ! 
Learn  to  laugh  menaces  and  force  to  scorn. 
Or  leave  me.    I  dare  answer  the  bold  deed  — 
Death  must  come  once :  return  ye  to  your  homes. 
Protect  my  wife  and  child,  and  on  my  grove 
Write  why  I  died ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 
When  honest  Justice  shall  applaud  the  deed. 

Hob.  Nay,  nay,  we  are  oppress'd,  and  have  too 
long 
Knelt  at  our  proud  lords'  feet ;  we  have  too  long 
Obey'd  their  orders,  bow'd  to  their  caprices. 
Sweated  for  them  the  wearying  summer's  day, 
Wasted  for  them  the  wages  of  our  toil, 


Fought  for  them,  conquer'd  for  them,  bled  for  them. 
Still  to  be  trampled  on,  and  still  despised ! 
But  we  have  broke  our  chains. 

Tom  Miller.  Piers  is  gone  on 

Through  all  the  neighboring  villages,  to  spread 
The  glorious  tidings. 

Hob.  He  is  hurried  on 

To  Maidstone,  to  deliver  good  John  Ball, 
Our  friend,  our  shepherd.  [Mob  inereases. 

Tyler.  Friends  and  countrymen, 

Will  ye  then  rise  to  save  an  honest  man 
From  the  fierce  clutches  of  the  bloody  law  ? 
Oh,  do  not  call  to  mind  my  private  wrongs,    [me. 
That  the  state  drain 'd  my  hard-eam'd  pittance  from 
That,  of  his  office  proud,  the  foul  Collector 
Durst  with  lewd  hand  seize  on  my  darling  child. 
Insult  her  maiden  modesty,  and  force 
A  father's  hand  to  vengeance ;  heed  not  this ; 
Think  not,  my  countrymen,  on  private  wrongs ; 
Remember  what  yourselves  have  long  endured ; 
Think  of  the  insults,  wrongs,  and  contumelies. 
Ye  bear  from  your  proud  lords  —  that  your  hard  toil 
Manures  their  fertile  fields  —  you  plough  the  earth, 
You  sow  the  com,  you  reap  the  ripen 'd  harvest,  — 
They  riot  on  the  produce  !  —  that,  like  beasts, 
They  sell  you  with  their  land,  claim  all  the  fruits 
Which  the  kindly  earth  produces,  as  their  own, 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth ! 
On,  on  to  freedom ;  feel  but  your  own  strength. 
Be  but  resolved,  and  these  destructive  tjrrants 
Shall  shrink  before  your  vengeance. 

H<At.  On  to  London,  — 

The  tidings  fly  before  us  —  the  court  trembles, 

Liberty  —  Vengeance  —  Justice. 


ACT    II. 

ScKNE  I.    Blaekheatk. 

Tyler,  Hob,  &c. 

SOIfO. 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot. 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave. 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
Long,  long  labor,  little  rest. 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd ; 
Drain 'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punish'd  next  for  being  poor : 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot. 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot 

While  the  peasant  works,  —  to  sleep. 
What  the  peasant  sows,  —  to  reap. 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie. 
Rioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool, 
Still  to  hold  despotic  rale. 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn ! 
This  is  to  be  nobly  bom. 
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^  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Jack  Straw.  The  mob  are  up  m  London  —  the 
proud  courtien 
Begin  to  tremble. 

Tom  Miller.         Ay,  ay,  'tis  time  to  tremble : 
^Hio'U  plough  their  fields,  who'll  do  their  drud- 
gery now, 
And  work  like  horses  to  give  them  the  harvest? 
Jaek  Straw.  1  only  wonder  why  we  lay  quiet  00 


'We    had  always  the  same   strength;    and  we 

deserved 
The  ills  we  met  with  for  not  using  it. 

Hob.  Why  do  we  fear  those  animals  call'd  lords  ? 
'What  is  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  us  ? 
Is  not  my  arm  as  mighty  as  a  Baron's  ? 

Enter  Piers  and  John  Hall. 

Piers^   (to  7y«r.)    Have    1    done    well,    my 
ftther  ?  1  remember'd 
This  good  man  lay  in  prison. 

Tyler.  My  dear  child. 

Most  well ;  the  people  rise  for  liberty. 
And  their  first  deed  should  be  to  break  the  chains 
That  binds  the  virtuous :  —  Oh,  thou  honest  priest, 
How  much  hast  thou  endured ! 

John  BaU.  Why,  ay,  my  friend ! 

These  squalid  rags  bespeak  what  I  have  sufier'd. 
I  was  reviled,  insulted,  left  to  languish 
In  a  damp  dungeon ;  but  I  bofb  it  cheerily  — 
Mj  heart  was  glad — for  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  pitied  my  oppressors,  and  I  sorrowed 
For  the  poor  men  of  England. 

Tyler.  They  have  felt 

Their  strength :  look  round  this  heath ;  'tis  throng'd 

with  men 
Ardent  for  freedom :  mighty  is  the  event 
That  waits  their  fortune. 

John  BaU.  I  would  fiiin  address  them. 

Tyler.    Do  so,  my  friend,  and  preach  to  them 
their  duty. 
Remind  them  of  their  long-withholden  rights. 
What  ho !  there ;  silence ! 

Piers.  Silence,  there,  my  friends ; 

This  good  man  would  address  you. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him ; 

He  is  no  mealy-mouth'd  court-orator, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  pamper  lordly  pride. 
John  BaU.    Friends,  brethren !  for  ye  are  my 
brethren  all ; 
Englishmen,  met  in  arms  to  advocate 
The  cause  of  freedom,  hear  me ;  pause  awhile 
In  the  career  of  vengeance !  —  It  is  true 
I  am  a  priest,  but,  as  these  rags  may  speak. 
Not  one  who  riots  in  the  poor  man's  spoil. 
Or  trades  with  his  religion.    I  am  one 
Who  preach  the  law  of  Christ;  and,  in  my  life, 
Would  practise  what  he  taught.    The  Son  of  Ck>d 
Came  not  to  you  in  power :  humble  in  mien. 
Lowly  in  heart,  the  man  of  Nazareth 
Preach'd  mercy,  justice,  love :  "  Woe  unto  ye, 
Ye  that  are  rich :  if  that  ye  would  be  saved. 
Sen  that  ye  have,  and  give  unto  the  poor." 
14 


So  taught  the  Savior.   Oh,  my  honest  friends. 
Have  ye  not  felt  the  strong,  indignant  throb 
Of  justice  in  your  bosoms,  to  behold 
The  lordly  Baron  feasting  on  your  spoils  ? 
Have  you  not  in  your  hearts  arraign'd  the  lot 
That  gave  him  on  the  couch  of  luxury 
To  pillow  his  head,  and  pass  the  festive  day 
In  sportive  feasts,  and  ease,  and  revelry  ? 
Have  you  not  often  in  your  conscience  ask'd. 
Why  is  the  difference ;  wherefore  should  that  man. 
No  worthier  than  myself,  thus  lord  it  over  me. 
And  bid  me  labor,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  ? 
The  Qod  within  your  breasts  has  argued  thus : 
The  voice  of  truth  has  murmur'd.    Came  ye  not 
As  helpless  to  the  world  ?    Shines  not  the  sun 
With  equal  ray  on  both  ?    Do  ye  not  feel 
The  self-same  winds  of  heaven  as  keenly  parch  ye  ? 
Abimdant  is  the  earth — the  Sire  of  all 
Saw  and  pronounced  that  it  was  very  good. 
Look  round:  the  vernal  fields  smile  with  new 

flowers, 
The  budding  orchard  perfumes  the  sweet  breeze. 
And  the  green  com  waves  to  the  passing  gale. 
There  is  enough  for  all ;  but  your  proud  Baron 
Stands  up,  and,  arrogant  of  strength,  exclaims, 
^^  I  am  a  Lord  —  by  nature  I  am  noble  : 
These  fields  are  mine,  for  I  was  bom  to  them ; 
I  was  born  in  the  castle — you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp'd  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves." 
Almighty  Gt>d !  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd  : 
Almighty  Gt>d !  such  blasphemies  believed  ! 

Tom  MUler.    This  is  something  like  a  sermon. 

Jack  Straw.  "Where's  the  bishop 

Would  tell  you  tmths  like  these  ?  [apostles. 

H<^.    There  never  was  a  bishop  among  all  the 

John  BaU.    My  brethren 

Piers.  Silence ;  the  good  priest  speaks. 

John  BaU.    My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and 
weighty  ones ; 
Te  are  all  equal :  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birthright.  — "When  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions. 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty. 
And  see  the  wretched  laborer,  wom  with  toil. 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 
I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 
"  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity." 

Jack  Straw.    We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  MiUer.  We'll  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppressors. 

John  BaU.  In  good  truth, 

Te  have  cause  for  anger :  but,  my  honest  friends. 
Is  it  revenge  or  justice  that  ye  seek  ? 

Mob.  Justice !  Justice  ! 

John  BaU.    Oh,  then  remember  mercy ; 
And  though  your  proud  oppressors  spare  not  you. 
Show  you  excel  them  in  humanity. 
They  will  use  every  art  to  disimite  you ; 
To  conquer  separately,  by  stratagem, 
"Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear ;  —  but  be  ye  firm ; 
Boldly  demand  your  long-forgotten  rights, 
Yotir  sacred,  your  inalienable  freedom. 
Be  bold  —  be  resolute — be  merciful : 
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And  while  you  spurn  the  hated  name  of  alaveB, 
Show  you  are  men. 

Mob.  Long  live  our  honest  priest. 

Jack  Straw.    He  shall  be  made  archbishop. 

John  Ball.    My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  fiall, 
your  firiend, 
Your  equal :  by  the  law  of  Christ  enjoin'd 
To  serve  you,  not  command. 

Jack  Straw.  March  we  for  London. 

Tyler.  Mark  me,  my  friends — we  rise  for  Lib- 
erty— 
Justice  shall  be  our  guide  :  let  no  man  dare 
To  plunder  in  the  tumult. 

Mob.  Lead  us  on.    Liberty  !  Justice  ! 

[ExtufU^  with  cries  of  Liberty !  No  Poll-tax ! 
No  War. 

Scene  IL     Tke  Tower. 

King   Richard,  Archbishop  of   Canterbcrt, 
Sir  John  Tresilian,  Walworth,  Philpot. 

Emg.    What  must  we  do.^  the  danger  grows 
more  imminent. 
The  mob  increases. 

Philpot.  Every  moment  brings 

Fresh  tidings  of  our  peril. 

King.  It  were  well 

To  grant  them  what  they  ask. 

.Archbishop.  Ay,  that,  my  liege 

Were  politic.     Go  boldly  forth  to  meet  them, 
Grant  all  they  ask  —  however  wild  and  ruinous  — 
Meantime,  the  troops  you  have  already  summoned 
Will  gather  round  them.  Then  my  Christian  power 
Absolves  you  of  your  promise.  [the  rabble 

WaltDorth.  Were  but  their  ringleaders  cut  off, 
Would  soon  disperse. 

Philpot.  United  in  a  mass, 

There's  nothing  can  resist  them — once  divide  them, 
And  they  will  fall  an  easy  sacrifice.         [them  fair. 

Archbishop.  Lull  them  by  promises  —  bespeak 
Go  forth,  my  liege  —  spare  not,  if  need  requires 
A  solemn  oath  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

King.  I  dread  their  fury. 

Archbishop.  'T  is  a  needless  dread  ; 

There  is  divinity  about  your  person ; 
it  is  the  sacred  privilege  of  Kings, 
Howe'er  they  act,  to  render  no  account 
To  man.    The  people  have  been  taught  this  lesson, 
Nor  can  they  soon  forget  it. 

King.  1  will  go — 

I  will  submit  to  every  thing  they  ask ; 
My  day  of  triumph  will  arrive  at  last  [Shouts 
toiihout. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  The  mob  are  at  the  city  gates. 

Archbishop.  Haste  !  Haste  ! 

Address  them  ere  too  late.    I'll  remain  here. 
For  they  detest  me  much.  IShouts  again. 

Enter  another  Messenger 

Mess.  The  Londoners  have  open'd  the  city  gates ; 
The  rebels  are  admitted.  [mayor. 

King.  Fear  then  must  give  me  courage.  My  lord 
Come  you  with  me.         [Exeunt.    Shouts  without. 


Scene  HI.    Smithfield. 
Wat  Ttlek,  John  Ball,  Piers,  4^.  Mai. 

Piers.  So  fSur  triumphant  are  we.     How  these 
nobles. 
These  petty  tyrants,  who  so  long  oppreaB*d  us, 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance ! 

Hob.  They  were  powerfhl 

Only  because  we  fondly  thought  Uiem  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw  ? 

Tyler.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seiie  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance. 

John  Bail.  It  was  well  judged ;  fain   would  I 
spare  the  shedding 
Of  human  blood :  gain  we  that  royal  puppet, 
And  all  will  follow  fairly ;  deprived  of  him, 
The  nobles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Rebel  against  the  people's  majesty. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald.  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  King, 
And  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Would  parley  with  Wat  Tyler. 

Tyler.  Let  him  know 

Wat  Tyler  is  in  Smithfield.  [£z»t  Herald.]  — I  will 

parley 
With  this  young  monarch  :  as  he  comes  to  me. 
Trusting  my  honor,  on  your  lives  I  charge  yoa 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  Ball.  The  faith  of  cowtf 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.    You  are  honest— 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  victim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  ^. 

King.  I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler :  bid 
Retire  awhile.  [the  mob 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone  — 

Let  me  attend  you. 

Tyler.  Wherefore  should  I  fear.' 

Am  I  not  arm'd  with  a  just  cause  ?    Retire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

[AdvaMS. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  kill'd  my  officer. 
And  led  my  honest  subjects  from  their  homes, 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

T)fler.  Because  they  were  oppress'd. 

King.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill  ?    You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means — petition 'd  at  the  throne  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

Tyler.  King  <rf  England, 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereign  people  ought  to  demand  juftice. 
I  kill'd  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.    Your  subjects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious ; 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate, 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  bomei, 
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Forcizig  his  hard-eam'd  fruits  from  the  honest 

peasant, 
I>istre8sing  us  to  desolate  our  neighbors  ? 
Why  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed, 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance, 
And  your  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Shall  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ?    King  of  England, 
^Wby  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets  — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man? 
Must  we  he  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet, 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  Uck  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 
You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces ! 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite ; 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbers :  we,  the  while, 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food,     [wind ; 
And   sleep  scarce  sheltered  from  the  cold  night 
Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheer'd  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 
The  Parhament  forever  asks  more  money  ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes : 
Where  is  the  benefit,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government  ? 
Think  you  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  ? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 
Do  you  not  claim  the  coimtry  as  your  own ' 
Do  you  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest, 
The  birds  of  heaven,  your  own  ?  —  prohibiting  us. 
Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 
Which  nature  offers.     King !  is  all  this  just  ? 
Tliink  you  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 
The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 
And  tyrants  tremble  —  mark  me.  King  of  England ! 

Walworth^  (comes  behind  him,  and  stabs  him.) 
Insolent  rebel,  threatening  the  King ! 

Piersx  Vengeance  !     Vengeance ! 

Hob.  Seize  the  King. 

Eng.  I  must  be  bold.    (Advancing.) 

My  friends  and  loving  subjects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  free  — 
The  tax  shall  be  repealed  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Your  leader  menaced  me ;  he  deserv'd  his  fate : 
Quiet  your  angers :  on  my  royal  word 
Your  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away ; 
Your  vassalage  abolish'd.     A  free  pardon 
AUow'd  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

John  Ball.  Revenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not 
Christians: 
Send  us  these  terms,  sign'd  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.    Deceive  us  not  — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

£tii^.  The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out :  on  mine 
honor 
All  shall  be  justly  done. 


ACT  ni. 

Scene  I.    Smithfidd. 

John  Ball,  Piers,  &c. 

Piers,  (to  John  Ball.)    You  look  disturbed,  my 
father. 


John  Ball.  Piers,  I  am  so.  [bishop. 

Jack  Straw  has  forced  the  tower ;  seiz'd  the  Arch- 
And  beheaded  him. 

Pitrs.  The  curse  of  insurrection. 

John  Ball.  Ay,  Piers,  our  nobles  level  down 
their  vassals. 
Keep  them  at  endless  labor,  like  their  brutes, 
Degrading  every  faculty  by  servitude. 
Repressing  all  the  energy  of  mind : 
We  must  not  wonder,  then,  that,  like  wild  beasts. 
When  they  have  burst  their  chains,  with  brutal 

rage 
They  revenge  them  on  their  tyrants. 

Piers.  This  Archbishop, 

He  was  oppressive  to  his  humble  vassals : 
Proud,  haughty,  avaricious 

John  Ball.  A  true  high  priest. 

Preaching  humility  with  his  mitre  on ; 
Praising  up  ahns  and  Christian  charity. 
Even  whilst  his  unforgiving  hand  distress' d 
His  honest  tenants. 

Piers.  He  deserved  his  fate,  then. 

John  Ball.  Justice  can  never  link  with  cruelty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
A  sin  BO  black  that  only  Death  can  expiate  ? 
Will  reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers. 
And  darting  through  the  veil  her  eagle  eye. 
See  in  the  sable  garments  of  tlie  law 
Revenge  conceal'd.^    This  high  priest  has  been 

haughty ; 
He  has  oppressed  his  vassals  :  tell  me.  Piers, 
Does  his  death  remedy  the  ills  he  caused  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong,  that  so  his  future  life 
Might  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past. 
And  benefit  mankind  ? 

Piers.  But  must  not  vice 

Be  punish' d  ? 

John  Ball.    Is  not  punishment  revenge  ? 
The  momentary  violence  of  anger 
May  be  excused  :  the  indignant  heart  will  throb 
Against  oppression,  and  the  outstretch 'd  arm 
Resent  its  injured  feelings.    The  Collector 
Insulted  Alice,  and  roused  the  keen  emotions 
Of  a  fond  father.    Tyler  murder'd  him. 

Piers.   Murder'd  !  —  a  most  harsh  word. 

John  Ball.  Yes,  murder'd  him : 

His  mangled  feelings  prompted  the  bad  act. 
And  Nature  will  almost  commend  the  deed    [ings 
That  Justice  blames  :  but  will  the  awaken'd  feel- 
Plead  with  their  heart-emoving  eloquence 
For  the  calm,  deliberate  murder  of  Revenge .' 
Would  you,  Piers,  in  your  calmer  hour  of  reason. 
Condemn  an  erring  brother  to  be  slain  ? 
Cut  him  at  once  from  all  the  joys  of  life, 
All  hopes  of  reformation  —  to  revenge 
The  deed  his  punishment  cannot  recall  ? 
My  blood  boil'd  in  me  at  the  fate  of  Tyler, 
Yet  I  reveng'd  not. 

Piers.  Oh,  my  Christian  father, 

They  would  not  argue  thus  humanely  on  us. 
Were  we  within  their  power. 

John  Ball.  I  know  they  would  not ; 

But  we  must  pity  them  that  they  are  vicious. 
Not  imitate  their  vice. 
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Piers.  Alas,  poor  Tyler ! 

1  do  repent  me  much  that  I  stood  back, 
VSThen  he  advanced,  fearless  in  rectitude. 
To  meet  these  rojral  assassins. 

John  BaU.  Not  for  myself, 

Though  I  have  lost  an  honest,  virtuous  friend. 
Mourn  I  the  death  of  Tyler :  he  was  one 
Gifled  with  the  strong  energy  of  mind. 
Quick  to  perceive  the  right,  and  prompt  to  act 
When  Justice  needed :  he  would  listen  to  me 
With  due  attention,  yet  not  yielding  lightly 
What  had  to  him  aeem'd  good :  severe  in  virtue, 
He  awed  the  ruder  people,  whom  he  led, 
By  his  stem  rectitude. 

Piers.  Witness  that  day 

When  they  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  Gaunt; 
And  hurl'd  the  wealth  his  avarice  had  amassed. 
Amid  the  fire :  the  people,  fierce  in  zeal. 
Threw  in  the  flames  a  wretch  whose' selfish  hand 
Purlo'm'd  amid  the  tumult 

John  BaU.  I  lament 

The  death  of  Tyler  for  my  country's  sake. 
I  shudder  lest  posterity,  enslaved, 
Should  rue  his  murder.    Who  shall  now  control 
The  giddy  multitude,  blind  to  their  own  good. 
And  listening  with  avidity  to  the  tale    ' 
Of  courtly  falsehood.' 

Piers.  The  King  must  perform 

His  plighted  promise. 

(Cry  without  —  The  Charter !  —  the  Charter !) 

EiUer  Mob  and  Herald. 

Tom  Miller.   Read  it  out  —  read  it  out. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  let's  hear  the  Charter. 

Herald.  Richard  Plantagenet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-'rweed,to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  —  These  presents :  Whereas  our 
loving  subjects  have  complained  to  us  of  the  heavy 
burdens  they  endure,  particularly  from  our  late 
enacted  poll-tax ;  and  whereas  they  have  risen  in 
arms  against  our  officers,  and  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  personal  slavery,  vassalage,  and  manorial 
rights ;  we,  ever  ready  in  our  sovereign  mercy  to 
listen  to  the  petitions  of  our  loving  subjects,  do 
annul  all  these  grievances. 

Mob.   Huzza !  long  live  the  King  ! 

HeraUL,  (continues.)  And  do  of  our  rojral  mercy 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  been  any- 
ways concerned  in  the  late  insurrections.  All  this 
shiUl  be  faithfully  performed,  on  our  royal  word ;  so 
help  us  God  —  God  save  the  King ! 

[Loud  and  repeated  shouts. 

Herald.  Now  then  depart  in  quiet  to  your  homes. 

John  BaU.  Nay, my  good  friend,  the  people  will 
remain 
Imbodied  peaceably,  till  Parliament 
Confirm  the  royal  Charter :  tell  your  King  so : 
We  will  await  the  Charter's  confirmation. 
Meanwhile  comporting  ourselves  orderly. 
As  peaceful  citizens,  not  risen  in  tumult. 
But  to  redress  their  evils.  [Exit  Herald,  ^. 

Hob.  'Twas  well  ordered. 

I  place  but  little  trust  in  courtly  faith.  [King 

John  Ball.  We  must  remain  imbodied;  else  the 


Will  plunge  again  in  royal  luxury, 

And  when  the  storm  of  danger  is  past  over, 

Forget  his  promises. 

Hob.  Ay,  like  an  aguish  sinner, 

He'll  promise  to  repent,  when  the  fit's  on  him; 
When  well  recover'd,  laugh  at  his  own  terrors. 

Piers.  Oh,  I  am  grieved  that  we  must  gain  so 
little. 
Why  are  not  all  these  empty  ranks  abolish'd. 
King,  slave,  and  lord,  ennobled  into  MAN .' 
Are  we  net  equal  all  ?  —  have  you  not  told  me 
Equality  is  the  sacred  right  of  man. 
Inalienable,  though  by  force  withheld  ? 

John  BaU.  Even  so:  but.  Piers,  my  6ail  and 
fidlible  judgment 
Knows  hardly  to  decide  if  it  be  right 
Peaceably  to  return,  content  with  little. 
With  this  half  restitution  of  our  rights. 
Or  boldly  to  proceed,  through  blood  and  slaughter, 
Till  we  should  all  be  equal  and  all  happy. 
I  chose  the  milder  way :  —  perhaps  I  err'd ! 

Piers.  I  fear  me !    By  the  mass,  the  unsteady 
people 
Are  flocking  homewards  —  how  the  multitude 
Diminishes ! 

John  BaU.  Go  thou,  my  son,  and  stay  them. 
Carter,  do  you  exert  your  influence  : 
All  depends  upon  their  stay :  my  mind  is  troubled. 
And  I  would  &in  compose  my  thoughts  for  action. 
[Exeunt  Hob  and  Piers. 
Father  of  mercies !     I  do  fear  me  much 
That  I  have  err'd.    Thou  gavest  ray  ardent  mind 
To  pierce  the  mists  of  superstitious  falsehood ;  — 
Gravest  me  to  know  the  truth.    I  should  have 

urged  it 
Through  every  opposition ;  now,  perhaps. 
The  seemly  voice  of  pity  has  deceived  me, 
And  all  this  mighty  movement  ends  in  ruin. 
I  fear  me  I  have  been  like  the  weak  leech. 
Who,  sparing  to  cut  deep,  with  cruel  mercy 
Mangles  his  patient  without  curing  him. 

[Great  tumuU. 
What  means  this  tumult?  hark !  the  clang  of  arms. 
Grod  of  eternal  justice  —  the  false  monarch 
Has  broke  his  plighted  vow. 

[Enter  Piers  toounded. 

Piers.   Fly,  fly,  my  father  —  the  perjured  King, 
-  fly,  fly. 

John  BaU.  Nay,  nay,  my  child;  I  dare  abide 
my  fate. 
Let  me  bind  up  thy  wounds. 

Piers.  'Tis  useless  succor. 

They  seek  thy  life ;  fly,  fly,  my  honored  father, 
And  let  me  have  the  hope  to  sweeten  death 
That  thou  at  least  hast  'scaped.    They  are  mur- 
dering 
Our  unsuspecting  brethren :  half  unarm'd) 
Trusting  too  fondly  to  the  tyrant's  word,     [blood. 
They  were  dispersing :  —  the  streets  swim  with 
Oh,  save  thyself  [Enter  Soldiers. 

1st  Soldier.  This  is  that  old  seditious  heretic. 

2d  Soldier.   And  here  the  young  spawn  of  re- 
bellion : 
My  orders  ar'n't  to  spare  him.  [Stahs  Piers. 

Come,  you  old  stirrer-up  of  insurrection^ 
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Ton  bell-wether  of  the  mob  —  you  ar'n't  to  die 
So  easily.  [Leading  Mm  off. 

{MobJUf  across  the  stage  —  the  troops  pursue  them 
—  tuMuU  increases  —  loud  cries  and  shouts, 

ScxHE   II.      Westminster  Hall. 

Ki5o,  Walworth,  Philpot,  Sir  John 
Tresiliak,  &c. 

Walworth.  My  liege,   'twas  wisely  ordered  to 
destroy 
The  dunghill  rabble,  but  take  prisoner 
That  old  seditious  priest :  his  strange,  wild  notions 
Of  this  equality,  when  well  exposed, 
Will  create  ridicule,  and  shame  the  people 
Of  their  late  tumults. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  there's  nothing  like 

A  fiiir,  firee,  open  trial,  where  the  King 
Can  choose  his  jury  and  appoint  his  judges. 

King.  Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  de- 
liverance, 
Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley. 
Kneel    down,  and   rise  a  knight,  Sir   William 
Walworth. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  1  left  them  hoUy  at  it.    Smithfield 
smoked 
With  the  rebels'  blood !  your  troops  fought  loyally ; 
There's  not  a  man  of  them  will  lend  an  ear 
To  pity. 

Walworth.  Is  John  Ball  secured .' 

Messenger.  They  have  seized  him. 

Enter  Guards,  wUh  John  Ball. 

1st  Guard.  We've  brought  the  old  villain. 

2d  Guard.  An  old  mischief-maker — 

Why,  there's  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mob  are  killed, 
All  through  his  preaching. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Prisoner,  are  you  the  arch-rebel 
John  Ball? 

John  BaU.  I  am  John  Ball ;  but  I  am  not  a  rebel. 
Take  ye  the  name,  who,  arrogant  in  strength. 
Rebel  against  the  people's  sovereignty,      [ring  up 

Sir  John  TV.  John  Ball,  you  are  accused  of  stir- 
Tbe  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 
Not  having  the  fear  of  (}od  and  of  the  King 
Before  your  eyes ;  of  preaching  up  strange  notions. 
Heretical  and  treasonous ;  such  as  saying 
That  kings  have  not  a  right  from  Heaven  to  govern ; 
That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  rank 
And  the  distinctions  of  society. 
Ay,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Are  evil  and  oppressive  :  plead  you  guilty 
To  this  most  heavy  charge  ? 

John  Ball.  If  it  be  guilt 

To  preach  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  strange 

notions, 
lliat  all  mankind  as  brethren  must  be  equal ; 
That  privileged  orders  of  society 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  you  oppress — I  plead  me  guilty. 

Sir  John  Tr.  It  is  against  the  custom  of  this  court 
That  the  prisoner  should  plead  guilty. 


John  BaU.  Why  then  put  you 

The  needless  question  ?    Sir  Judge,  let  me  save 
The  vain  and  empty  insult  of  a  trial. 
What  I  have 'done,  that  I  dare  justify. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were 
oppress'd. 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man, 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion? 

John  BaU.  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal,  is  most  true  : 
Ye  came  as  helpless  infants  to  the  world ; 
Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature ; 
And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.         [earth 
Why  then  these  vain  distinctions? — bears  not  the 
Food  in  abundance  ?  —  must  your  granaries 
O'erflow  with  plenty,  while  Uie  poor  man  starves  ? 
Sir  Judge,  why  sit  you  there,  clad  in  your  furs  ? 
Why  are  your  cellars  stored  with  choicest  wines. 
Your  larders  hung  with  dainties,  while  your  vassal. 
As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature. 
Though  by  your  selfish  tyranny  deprived 
Of  mind's  improvement,  shivers  in  his  rags. 
And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates  ? 
I  have  said  this  is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it  — 
And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 
Shall  be  confess'd  —  be  felt  by  all  mankind. 
The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 
And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 
Shall  fall  before  the  flash. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Audacious  rebel ! 

How  darest  thou  insult  this  sacred  court. 
Blaspheming  all  the  dignities  of  rank  ? 
How  could  the  Government  be  carried  on 
Without  the  sacred  orders  of  the  King 
And  the  nobility  ? 

John  BaU.  Tell  me.  Sir  Judge, 

What  does  the  Government  avail  the  peasant  ? 
Would  not  he  plough  his  field,  and  sow  the  com. 
Ay,  and  in  peace  enjoy  the  harvest  too  ? 
Would  not  the  sim  shine  and  the  dews  descend. 
Though  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 
Do  your  court  politics  ought  matter  him  ? 
Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  death 
With  his  French  neighbors  ?  Charles  and  Richard 

contend. 
The  people  fight  and  suffer :  — think  ye.  Sirs, 
If  neither  country  hod  been  cursed  with  a  chief. 
The  peasants  would  have  quarrell'd  ? 

King.  This  is  treason ! 

The  patience  of  the  court  has  been  insulted — 
Condemn  the  foul-mouth'd,  contumacious  rebel. 

Sir  John  Tr.  John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accused 
before  us, 
Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 
And  preaching  to  them  strange  and  dangerous 

doctrines ; 
And  whereas  your  behavior  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious ; 
Insulting  Majesty — and  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges ;  I  condemn  you 
To  death :  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck. 
But  not  till  you  are  dead  —  your  bowels  open'd — 
Your  heart  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  face  — 
Your  traitorous  head  be  severed  from  your  body — 
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Your  body  quarter'd,  and  exposed  upon 

The  city  gates — a  terrible  example  — 

And  the  Lord  Grod  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

John  Ball.  Why,  be  it  so.    I  can  smile  at  your 
vengeance, 
For  I  am  arm'd  with  rectitude  of  soul. 
The  truth,  which  all  my  life  I  have  divulged, 
And  am  now  doom'd  in  torments  to  expire  for, 
Shall  still  survive.    The  destined  hour  must  come, 
When  it  shall  blaze  with  sun-surpassing  splendor. 
And  the  dark  mists  of  prejudice  and  falsehood 
Fade  in  its  strong  effulgence.     Flattery's  incense 
No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fed  with  rites 
More  savage  than  the  priests  of  Moloch  taught. 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice ; 
The  rays  of  truth  shall  emanate  around. 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted. 

King.  Drag  him  hence : 

Away  with  him  to  death ;  order  the  troops 
Now  to  give  quarter,  and  make  prisoners — 
Let  the  blood-reeking  sword  of  war  be  sheathed. 
That  the  law  may  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 


POEMS    CONCERNING    THE 
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SONNET  I. 


Hold  your  mad  hands !  forever  on  your  plain 
Must  tJie  gorged  vulture  clog  his  beak  with  blood  ? 
Forever  must  your  Niger's  tainted  flood 
Roll  to  the  ravenous  shark  his  banquet  slain  ? 
Hold  your  mad  hands!    and   learn  at  length  to 

know. 
And  turn  your  vengeance  on  the  common  foe. 
Yon  treacherous  vessel  and  her  godless  crew  ! 
Let  never  traders  with  false  pretext  fair 
Set  on  your  shores  again  their  wicked  feet : 
With  interdict  and  indignation  meet 
Repel  them,  and  with  fire  and  sword  pursue ! 
Avarice,  the  white,  cadaverous  fiend,  is  there. 
Who  spreads  his  toils  accursed  wide  and  far. 
And  for  his  purveyor  calls  the  demon  War. 


SONNET  n. 


Why  dost  thou  beat  thy  breast  and  rend  thine  hair, 
And  to  the  deaf  sea  pour  thy  frantic  cries? 
Before  the  gale  the  laden  vessel  flies ; 
The  Heavens  all-favoring  smile,  the  breeze  is  fair; 
Hark  to  the  clamors  of  the  exulting  crew ! 
Hark,  how  their  cannon  mock  the  patient  skies ! 
Why  dost  thou  shriek,  and  strain  thy  red-swollen 

eyes, 
As  the  white  sail  is  lessening  from  thy  view  ? 
Go,  pine  in  want,  and  anguish,  and  despair ; 


There  is  no  mercy  found  in  human-kind ! 
Go,  Widow,  to  thy  grave,  and  rest  thee  there ! 
But  may  the  Grod  of  Justice  bid  the  wind 
Whelm  that  curst  bark  beneath  the  mountain  wave, 
And  bless  with  liberty  and  death  the  Slave ! 


SONNET  HI. 


Oh,  he  is  worn  with  toil !  the  big  drops  run 
Down  his  dark  cheek;  hold — hold  thy  merciless 

hand. 
Pale  tyrant !  for  beneath  thy  hard  command 
O'erwearied  nature  sinks.    The  scorching  sun. 
As  pitiless  as  proud  Prosperity, 
Darts  on  him  his  full  beams ;  gasping  he  lies 
Arraigning  with  his  looks  the  patient  skies. 
While. that  inhuman  driver  lifts  on  high 
The  mangling  scourge.     O  ye  who  at  your  ease 
Sip  the  blood-sweeten'd   beverage,  thoughts  like 

these 
Haply  ye  scorn :  I  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 
That  I  do  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow 
Of  indignation,  when  beneath  the  rod 
A  sable  brother  writhes  in  silent  woe. 


SONNET   IV. 


'Tis  night ;  the  unrelenting  owners  sleep 
As  undisturb'd  as  Justice ;  but  no  more 
The  o'erwearied  slave,  as  on  his  native  shore, 
Rests  on  his  reedy  couch  :  he  wakes  to  weep. 
Though  through  the  toil  and  anguish  of  the  day 
No  tear  escaped  him,  not  one  suffering  groan 
Beneath  the  twisted  thong,  he  weeps  alone 
In  bitterness ;  thinking  that  far  away 
While  happy  Negroes  join  the  midnight  song. 
And  merriment  resounds  on  Niger's  shore. 
She  whom  he  loves,  far  from  the  cheerful  throng 
Stands  sad,  and  gazes  from  her  lowly  door 
With  dim-grown  eye,  silent  and  woe-begone, 
And  weeps  for  him  who  will  return  no  more. 


SONNET  V. 


Did  then  the  Negro  rear  at  last  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  ?     Did  he  plunge  its  thirsty  blade 

In  the  hard  heart  of  his  inhuman  lord  ? 

Oh,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  in  the  midnight  shade 

There  came  on  him  the  intolerable  thought 

Of  every  past  delight ;  his  native  grove. 

Friendship's  best  joys,  and  liberty  and  love. 

Forever  lost.     Such  recollections  wrought 

His  brain  to  madness.     Wherefore  should  he  live 

Longer  with  abject  pMitience  to  endure 

His  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  when  hope  can  give  ' 

No  consolation,  time  can  bring  no  cure  ? 

But  justice  for  himself  he  yet  could  take, 

And  life  is  then  well  given  for  vengeance'  sake. 
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Ill 


SONNET  VI. 

High  in  the  air  exposed  the  slave  is  hung, 
To  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  their  living  food ! 
He  groans  not,  though  awaked  by  that  fierce  sun 
New^  torturers  Uve  to  drink  their  parent  blood  : 
He  groans  not,  though  the  gorging  vulture  tear 
The  quivering  fibre.    Hither  look,  O  ye 
Who  tore  this  man  from  peace  and  hberty  ! 
Look  hither,  ye  who  weigh  with  politic  care 
The  gain  against  the  guilt !     Beyond  the  grave 
There  is  another  world !  —  bear  ye  in  mind, 
Ere  your  decree  proclaims  to  all  mankind 
The  gain  is  worth  the  guilt,  that  there  the  Slave, 
Before  the  Eternal,  "  thunder>tongued  shall  plead 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  your  deed." 

Bristol,  17W. 


TO  THE  GENIUS  Ol'  AFRICA. 

O  THOU,  who  from  the  mountain's  height 

Holiest  thy  clouds  with  all  their  weight 

Of  waters  to  old  Nile's  majestic  tide ; 

Or  o'er  the  dark,  sepulchral  plain 

Recallest  Carthage  in  her  ancient  pride. 

The  mistress  of  the  Main  ; 

Hear,  Genius,  hear  thy  children's  cry ! 

Not  always  shouldst  thou  love  to  brood 

Stem  o'er  the  desert  solitude 

Where  seas  of  sand  heave  their  hot  surges  high ; 

Nor,  Grenius,  should  the  midnight  song 

Detain  thee  in  some  milder  mood 

The  palmy  plains  among. 

Where  Gambia  to  the  torches'  light 

Flows  radiant  through  the  awaken'd  night. 

Ah,  linger  not  to  hear  the  song ! 
Genius,  avenge  thy  children's  wrong .' 
The  demon  Avarice  on  your  shore 
Brings  all  the  horrors  of  his  train ; 
And  hark !  where  from  the  field  of  gore 
Howls  the  hyena  o'er  the  slain ! 
Lo !  where  the  flaming  village  fires  the  skies. 
Avenging  Power,  awake !  arise  ! 

Arise,  thy  children's  wrongs  redress  ! 
Heed  the  mother's  wretchedness, 
When  in  the  hot,  infectious  air 
O'er  her  sick  babe  she  bows  opprest, — 
Hear  her  when  the  Traders  tear 
The  suffering  infant  from  her  breast ! 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  he  shall  rest ! 
Hear  thou  the  wretched  mother's  cries. 
Avenging  Power !  awake !  arise ! 

By  the  rank,  infected  air 
That  taints  those  cabins  of  despair ; 
By  the  scourges  blacken'd  o'er. 
And  stiff  and  hard  with  human  gore ; 
By  every  groan  of  deep  distress. 
By  every  curse  of  wretchedness ; 
The  vices  and  the  crimes  that  flow 
From  the  hopelessness  of  woe  ; 
By  every  drop  of  blood  bespilt, 


By  Afric's  wrongs  and  Europe's  guilt. 
Awake  !  arise !  avenge ! 

[plains 
And  thou  hast  heard !  and  o'er  their  blood-fbd 
Sent  thine  avenging  hurricanes. 
And  bade  thy  storms  with  whirlwind  roar 
Dash  their  proud  navies  on  the  shore  ; 
And  where  their  armies  claim  d  the  fight 
Wither'd  the  warrior's  might ; 
And  o'er  the  unholy  host,  with  baneful  breath, 
There ,  Genius,  thou  hast  breathed  the  gales  of  Death. 

Bristol,  1795. 


THE  SAILOR, 

WHO   HAD    SERVED   IN   THE    SLAVE   TRADE. 


In  September,  1796,  a  DiMenting  Minister  of  Bristol  discov- 
ered a  sailor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  City,  groaning  and 
praying  in  a  cow-house.  The  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned his  agony  of  mind  is  detailed  in  the  annexed  ballad, 
without  the  slightest  addition  or  alteration.  By  presenting 
it  as  a  Poem,  the  story  is  made  more  public ;  and  such  stories 
ought  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible. 


It  was  a  Christian  minister. 

Who,  in  the  month  of  flowers, 
Walk'd  forth  at  eve  amid  the  fields 

Near  Bristol's  ancient  towers,  — 

When,  from  a  lonely  out-house  breathed. 

He  heard  a  voice  of  woe, 
And  groans  which  less  might  seem  from  pain, 

Than  wretchedness,  to  flow. 

Heart-rending  groans  they  were,  with  words 

Of  bitterest  despair ; 
Yet  with  tlie  holy  name  of  Christ 

Pronounced  in  broken  prayer. 

The  Christian  Minister  went  in ; 

A  Sailor  there  he  sees. 
Whose  hands  were  lifled  up  to  Heaven, 

And  he  was  on  his  knees. 

Nor  did  the  Sailor,  so  intent. 

His  entering  footsteps  heed. 
But  now  **"  Our  Father  "  said,  and  now 

His  half-forgotten  creed ;  — 

And  often  on  our  Savior  call'd 

With  many  a  bitter  groan. 
But  in  such  anguish  as  may  spring 

From  deepest  guilt  alone. 

The  miserable  man  was  ask'd 

Why  he  was  kneeling  there. 
And  what  had  been  the  crime  that  caused 

The  anguish  of  his  prayer. 

"I  have  done  a  ctirsed  thing ! "  he  cried ; 

>'  It  haunts  me  night  and  day ; 
And  I  have  sought  this  lonely  place 

Here  imdisturb'd  to  pray. 
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Aboard  1  have  no  place  for  prayer, 

So  I  came  here  alone, 
That  1  might  freely  kneel  and  pray, 

And  call  on  Christ,  and  groan. 

If  to  the  main-mast  head  I  go, 

The  Wicked  One  is  there  j 
From  place  to  place,  from  rope  to  rope, 

He  follows  every  where. 

I  shut  my  eyes  —  it  matters  not — 

Still,  still  the  siftie  I  see,— 
And  when  1  lie  me  down  at  night, 

*Tis  always  day  with  me ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  where. 
And  every  place  is  Hell ! 

0  God  —  and  I  must  go  with  Him 
In  endless  fire  to  dwell  ? 

He  follows,  follows  every  where ; 

He's  still  above  —below  ! 
Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly  from  him ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  go  ! " 

"  But  tell  thou,"  quoth  the  stranger  then, 
<•  What  this  thy  crime  hath  been ; 

So  haply  I  may  comfort  give 
To  one  who  grieves  for  sin." 

"  Oh  cursed,  cursed  is  the  deed ! " 

The  wretched  man  replies ; 
"  And  night,  and  day,  and  every  where, 

'Tis  still  before  my  eyes. 

1  saird  on  board  a  Guinea-man, 
And  to  the  slave-coast  went ;  — 

Would  that  the  sea  had  swallowed  me 
When  1  was  innocent ! 

And  we  took  in  our  cargo  there. 

Three  himdred  negro  slaves, 
And  we  sail'd  homeward  merrily 

Over  the  ocean-waves. 

But  some  were  sulky  of  the  slaves, 
And  would  not  touch  their  meat. 

So  therefore  we  were  forced  by  threats 
And  blows  to  make  them  eat. 

One  woman,  sulkier  than  the  rest. 

Would  still  refuse  her  food,  — 
O  Jesus  God !  I  hear  her  cries ! 

I  see  her  in  her  blood ! 

The  Captjun  made  me  tie  her  up, 

And  flog  while  he  stood  by ; 
And  then  he  cursed  me  if  I  stayed 

My  hand  to  hear  her  cry. 

She  shriek'd,  she  groan'd, — I  could  not  spare, 

For  the  Captain  he  stood  l?y;  — 
Dear  God  !  that  I  might  rest  one  night 

From  that  poor  creature's  cry  ! 

What  woman's  child  a  sight  like  that 

Could  bear  to  look  upon  ! 
And  still  the  Captain  would  not  spare  — 

But  made  me  still  flog  on. 


She  could  not  be  more  glad  than  I, 

When  she  was  taken  down : 
A  blessed  minute !  —  't  was  the  last 

T^at  I  have  ever  known 

I  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night. 

Thinking  what  I  had  done ', 
1  heard  her  groans,  and  they  grew  faint 

Towards  the  rising  sun. 

She  groan'd  and  moan'd,  but  her  voice  grew 

Fainter  at  morning  tide ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  still  it  came. 

Until  at  noon  she  died. 

They  flung  her  overboard ; — poor  wretch. 

She  rested  from  her  pain, — 
But  when  — O  Christ !  O  blessed  God  !  — 

Shall  I  have  rest  again  ? 

1  saw  the  sea  close  over  her ; 

Tet  she  is  still  in  sight ; 
I  see  her  twisting  every  where ; 

I  hear  her  day  and  night. 

Go  where  1  will,  do  what  I  can. 

The  Wicked  On?  I  see : 
Dear  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 

O  God,  deliver  me ! 

Oh,  give  me  comfort,  if  you  can ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly ! 
Oh,  tell  me  if  there  can  be  hope 

For  one  so  lost  as  1 ! " 

What  safd  the  Mmister  of  Christ.' 

He  bade  him  trust  in  Heaven, 
And  call  on  Him  for  whose  dear  soke 

All  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

He  told  him  of  that  precious  blood 

Which  should  his  guilt  efiace ; 
Told  him  that  none  are  lost,  but  they 

Who  turn  from  proffer'd  grace. 

He  bade  him  pray,  and  knelt  with  him, 
And  join'd  him  in  his  prayers : 

And  some  who  read  the  dreadful  tale 
Perhaps  will  aid  with  theirs. 

Westbury,  1798. 


VERSES 


SPOKEN  IW  THE  THEATRE   AT  OXFORD,  UFOH  THE 
INSTALLATION   OF   LORD   GRENVILLE. 


Grenville,  few  years  have  had    their  course, 

since  last 
Exulting  Oxford  view'd  a  spectacle 
Like  this  day's  pomp;    and  yet  to  those  who 

throng'd 
These  walls,  which  echo'd  then  with  Portland's 

praise,  [»pring 

What  change  hath  intervened!    The  bloom  of 
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Is  fled  from  many  a  cheek,  where  roaeate  joy 

And  beauty  bloom'd ',  the  inexorable  GraTe 

Hath  claim'd  its  portion ;  and  the  band  of  yoatbfl» 

Who  then,  (wllected  here  as  in  a  port. 

From  whence  to  launch  on  life's  adventuroua  sea, 

Stood  on  the  beach,  ere  this  have  found  their  loto 

Of  good  or  evil.    Thus  the  lapse  of  years, 

Evolying  all  things  in  its  quiet  course, 

Hath  wrought  for  them;  and  though  those  years 

have  seen 
Fearful  vicissitudes,  of  wilder  change 
Than  history  yet  had  learnt,  or  old  romance 
In  wildest  mood  imagined,  yet  these  too, 
Portentous  as  they  seem,  not  less  have  risen, 
Each  of  its  natural  cause  the  sure  eflfect. 
All  righteously  ordain'd.    Lo!  kingdoms  wrecked, 
Thrones  overturn'd,  built  up,  then  swept  away 
Like  fabrics  in  the  summer  clouds,  dispersed 
By  the  same  breath  that  heap'd  them;  rightful 

kings, 
Who,  from  a  line  of  long-drawn  ancestry, 
Held  the  transmitted  sceptre,  to  the  axe 
Bowing  the  anointed  head ;  or.dragg'd  away 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bondage ;  or  escaped 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Britannia's  shield, 
There  only  safe.    Such  fate  have  vicious  courts, 
Statesmen  corrupt,  and  fear-struck  policy, 
Upon  themselves  drawn  down ;  till  Eurc^,  bQVnd 
In  iron  chains,  lies  bleeding  in  the  dust, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  upstart  tyranny : 
Only  the  heroic  Spaniard,  he  alone 
Tet  unsubdued  in  these  degenerate  days, 
With  desperate  virtue,  such  as  in  old  time 
HaUow'd  Saguntum  and  Numantia's  name, 
Stands  up  against  the  oppressor  undismay'd. 
So  may  the  Almighty  bless  the  noble  race, 
Aoid  crown  with  happy  end  their  holiest  cwm  i 

Deem  not  these  dread  events  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  chance !   And  thou,  O  England,  who  dost  ride 
Serene  amid  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
Preserring,  even  like  the  Ark  of  old. 
Amid  the  general  wreck,  thy  purer  fehh. 
Domestic  loves,  and  ancient  liberty, 
Look  to  thyself;  O  England !  for  be  sure, 
Even  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  desert, 
The  onp  of  retribution  to  thy  lips 
Shall  soon  or  late  be  dealt !— a  thought  that  well 
Might  fill  the  stoutest  heart  of  aU  thy  sons 
With  av^fiil  apprehension.    Therefore,  they 
Who  fear  the  Eternal's  justice,  bless  thy  name, 
GrenyiUe,  because  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
Cry  out  no  more  to  draw  a  curse  from  Heaven 
On  England ! — for  if  still  the  trooping  sharks 
Track  by  the  scent  of  death  the  accursed  ship 
Freighted  with  human  anguish,  in  her  wake 
Pursue  the  chase,  crowd  round  her  keel,  and  dart 
Toward  the  sound  contending,  when  they  hear 
The  frequent  carcass,  from  her  guilty  deck. 
Dash  in  the  opening  deep,  no  longer  now 
The  goiH  shall  rest  on  England ;  but  if  yet 
There  be  among  hx  children,  hard  of  heart 
And  flear*d  of  conscience,  men  who  set  at  nought 
Her  laws  and  God's  own  word,  upon  themselves 
Their  mn  be  vknted !^the  ied-«rQ0i  flag, 
15 


Redeem'd  from  stain  so  foul,  no  longer  now 
Covereth  the  abomination^ 

This  thy  praise, 
O  Grenville,  and  while  ages  roll  away 
This  shall  be  thy  remembrance.    Yea,  when  nil 
For  which  the  tyrant  of  these  alyect  times 
Hath  given  his  honorable  name  on  earth. 
His  nights  of  innocent  pleep,  his  hopes  of  heaven ; 
When  all  his  triumphs  and  his  deeds  of  blood, 
The  fretful  changes  of  his  feverish  pride. 
His  midnight  murders  and  perfidious  plots. 
Are  but  a  tale  of  years  so  long  gone  by, 
That  they  who  read  distrust  the  hideous  truths 
Willing  to  let  a  charitable  doubt 
Abate  their  horror;  Grenville,  even  then 
Thy  memory  will  be  fresh  among  mankind ; 
Afric  with  all  her  tongues  will  speak  of  thee. 
With  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  he  whom  Heaven, 
To  be  the  apostle  of  this  holy  work, 
Raised  up  and  strengthen'd,  and  upheld  through 

aU 
His  arduous  toil.  To  end  the  glorious  task. 
That  blessed,  that  redeeming  deed  was  tlun^ : 
Be  it  thy  pride  in  life,  thy  thought  in  death. 
Thy  praise  beyond  the  tomb.  The  stateaman's  fame 
WUl  fade,  the  conqueror's  laurel  crovm  grow  fear ; 
Fame's  loudest  trump  upon  the  ear  of  Time 
Leaves  but  a  dying  echo;  they  alone 
Are  held  in  everbwting  memory. 
Whose  deeds  partake  of  heaven.  Long  ages  hence 
Nations  unborn,  in  cities  that  shall  rise 
441ong  the  palmy  coast,  will  bless  thy  name; 
And  Senegal  and  secret  Niger's  shore. 
And  Calabar,  no  longer  startled  then 
With  sounds  of  murder,  will,  like  Isis  now, 
Ring  with  the  songs  that  tell  of  Grenville's  pimiee. 

Kuwick,  1810. 


BOTANY-BAY   ECLOGUES. 


When  a  tight  ihall  thnddering  sorrow  find, 
Sad  ai  the  nuns  of  the  human  niind...M.BowLit. 


ELINOR. 


TiMZ,  Morning,    Scxnz,  J%e  Shore. 
Ovcs  more  to  daily  toil,  onee  more  to  wear 
The  liyery  of  ahame,  once  more  to  searoh 
With  miserable  task  this  savage  shore ! 
O  thou,  who  mountest  so  triumphantly 
In  yonder  HefLveu,  beginning  thy  career 
Of  glory,  O  thou  blessed  Sun !  thy  beams 
Fall  on  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
Here,  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world. 
And  blasted  as  I  am  with  infamy. 
As  when  in  better  years  poor  Elinar 
Gazed  on  thy  glad  uprise  with  eye  undimm'd 
By  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  mom 
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Woke  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace. 
In  other  occupation  then  I  trod 
The  beach  at  eve ;  and  then,  when  I  beheld 
The  billows  as  they  roll'd  before  the  storm 
Burst  on  the  rock  and  rage,  my  timid  soul 
Shnmk  at  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep. 
And  heaved  a  sigh  for  suffering  mariners ;  — 
Ah  !  little  thinking  I  myself  was  doom'd 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
An  outcast,  unbeloved  and  unbewail'd. 

Still  wilt  thou  haunt  me,  Memory !  still  present 
The  fields  of  England  to  my  exiled  eyes. 
The  joys  which  once  were  mine.    Even  now  I  see 
The  lowly,  lovely  dwelling ;  even  now 
Behold  the  woodbine  clasping  its  white  walls, 
Where  fearlessly  the  red-breasts  chirp'd  around 
To  ask  their  morning  meal :  and  where  at  eve 
I  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  rook  sail  by, 
And  hear  his  hollow  tone,  what  time  he  sought 
The  church-yard  elm,  that  with  its  ancient  boughs 
Full-foliaged,  half-conceal'd  the  house  of  God  j 
That  holy  house,  where  I  so  ofl  have  heard 
My  father's  voice  explain  the  wondrous  works 
Of  Heaven  to  sinful  man.    Ah !  little  deem'd 
His  virtuous  bosom,  that  his  shameless  child 
So  soon  should  spurn  the  lesson,  —  sink,  the  slave 
Of  Vice  and  Infamy, — the  hireling  prey 
Of  brutal  appetite ; —  at  length  worn  out 
With  famine,  and  the  avenging  scourge  of  guilt, 
Should  share  dishonesty,  — yet  dread  to  die  ! 

Welcome,  ye  savage  lands,  ye  barbarous  climes. 
Where  angry  England  sends  her  outcast  sons ; 
I  hail  your  joyless  shores !    My  weary  bark, 
Long  tempest-tost  on  Life's  inclement  sea. 
Here  hails  her  haven ;  welcomes  the  drear  scene. 
The  marshy  plain,  the  brier-entangled  wood, 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  world  unknown. 
For  Elinor  has  nothing  new  to  fear 
From  cruel  Fortune ;  all  her  rankling  shafls 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom'd  with  disease. 
Have  pierced  my  bosom,  and  the  dart  of  death 
Has  lost  its  terrors  to  a  wretch  like  me. 

Welcome,  ye  marshy  heaths,  ye  pathless  woods. 
Where  the  rude  native  rests  his  wearied  frame 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shade;  where,  when  the 

storm 
Benumbs  his  naked  limbs,  he  flics  to  seek 
The  dripping  shelter.     Welcome,  ye  wild  plains 
Unbroken  by  the  plough,  undelved  by  hand 
Of  patient  rustic ;  where  for  lowing  herds. 
And  for  the  music  of  the  bleating  flocks. 
Alone  is  heard  the  kangaroo's  sad  note 
Deepening  in  distance.     Welcome,  wilderness, 
Nature's  domain !  for  here,  as  yet  unknown 
The  comforts  and  the  crimes  of  polish'd  life. 
Nature  benignly  gives  to  all  enough. 
Denies  to  all  a  superfluity. 
What  though  the  garb  of  infamy  I  wear. 
Though  day  by  day  along  the  echoing  beach 
I  gather  wave-worn  shells ;  yet  day  by  day 
I  earn  in  honesty  my  firugal  food. 
And  Uy  me  down  at  night  to  calm  repose ; 


No  more  condemned,  the  mercenary  tool 

Of  brutal  lust,  while  heaves  the  in^gnant  heart 

Abhorrent,  and  self-loathed,  to  fold  my  arms 

Round  the  rank  felon,  and  for  daily  bread 

To  hug  contagion  to  my  poison'd  breast ! 

On  these  wild  shores  the  saving  hand  of  Grace 

Will  probe  my  secret  soul,  and  cleanse  its  wounds, 

And  fit  the  faithful  penitent  for  Heaven. 

Oxford,  1794. 


II. 


HUMPHREY   AND    WILLIAM. 
Time,  Jioon. 

HUMPHRET. 

See'st  thou  not,  William,  that  the  scorching  sun 
By  this  time  half  his  daily  race  hath  run  ? 
The  savage  thrusts  his  light  canoe  to  shore, 
And  hurries  homeward  with  his  fishy  store. 
Suppose  we  leave  awhile  this  stubborn  soil, 
To  eat  our  dinner  and  to  rest  from  toil. 


Agreed.    Yon  tree,  whose  purple  gum  bestows 
A  ready  medicine  for  the  sick  man's  woes, 
Forms  with  its  shadowy  boughs  a  cool  retreat 
To  shield  us  from  the  noontide's  sultry  heat. 
Ah,  Humphrey  !  now  upon  old  England's  shore 
The  weary  laborer's  morning  work  is  o'er. 
The  woodman  there  rests  from  his  measured  stroke, 
Flings  down  his  axe,  and  sits  beneath  the  oak ; 
Savor'd  with  hunger  there  he  eats  his  food. 
There  drinks  the  cooling  streamlet  of  the  wood. 
To  us  no  cooling  streamlet  winds  its  way. 
No  joys  domestic  crown  for  us  the  day  ; 
The  felon's  name,  the  outcast's  garb  we  wear, 
Toil  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  despair. 

HUMPHREY. 

Aye,  William !  laboring  up  the  furrow'd  ground, 
I  used  to  love  the  village  clock's  old  sound. 
Rejoice  to  hear  my  morning  toil  was  done. 
And  trudge  it  homeward  when  the  clock  went  one. 
Twas  ere  I  tum'd  a  soldier  and  a  sinner ! 
Pshaw !  curse  this  whining  —  let  us  fall  to  dinner. 


I  too  have  loved  this  hour,  nor  yet  forgot 
The  household  comforts  of  my  litUe  cot ; 
For  at  this  hour  my  wife  with  watchful  care 
Was  wont  her  humble  dainties  to  prepare ; 
The  keenest  sauce  by  hunger  was  supplied. 
And  my  poor  children  prattled  at  my  side. 
Methinks  I  see  the  old  oak  table  spread,     [bread : 
The  clean  white  trencher,  and  the  good  brown 
The  cheese,  my  daily  fare,  which  Mary  made. 
For  Mary  knew  full  well  the  housewife's  trade ; 
The  jug  of  cider,  —  cider  I  could  make ;  — 
And  then  the  knives,  —  I  won  'em  at  the  wake. 
Another  has  them  now !    I  toiling  here 
Look  backward  like  a  child,  and  drop  a  tear. 
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HUMPHRBT. 

I  lore  a  dismal  story :  tell  me  thine : 
Meantime,  good  Will,  I'll  listen  as  I  dine : 
I  too,  my  friend,  can  tell  a  piteous  story 
When  I  tarn'd  hero  how  I  purchased  glory. 


But,  Humphrey,  sure  thou  never  canst  have 
known 
The  comforts  of  a  little  home  thine  own; 
A  home  so  snug,  so  cheerful  too,  as  mine ; 
'Twas  always  clean,  and  we  could  make  it  fine. 
For  there  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules  were  seen. 
And  there  —  God  bless  'em  both !  the  King  and 

Queen. 
The  pewter  plates,  our  gamish'd  chimney's  grace. 
So  bright,  that  in  them  you  might  see  your  fiice ; 
And  over  all,  to  frighten  thieves,  was  hung. 
Well  clean'd,  although  but  seldom  used,  my  gun. 
Ah !  that  damn'd  gun !  I  took  it  down  one  mom,  — 
A  desperate  deal  of  harm  they  did  my  com ! 
Our  testy  Squire,  too,  loved  to  save  the  breed. 
So  covey  upon  covey  ate  my  seed. 
I  mark'd  the  mischievous  rogues,  and  took  my  aim ; 
I  fired,  they  fell,  and  —  up  the  keeper  came. 
That  cursed  morning  brought  on  my  undoing; 
I  went  to  prison,  and  my  farm  to  ruin. 
Poor  Mary !  for  her  grave  the  parish  paid ; 
No  tomb-stone  tells  where  her  remains  are  laid ! 
My  children  —  my  poor  boys  — 

HUMPHRET. 

Come!  —  grief  is  dry  — 
You  to  your  dinner ;  —  to  my  story  I. 
For  you,  my  friend,  who  happier  days  have  known, 
And  each  calm  comfort  of  a  home  your  own, 
This  is  bad  living:  I  have  spent  my  life 
In  hardest  toil  and  unavailing  strife, 
And  here,  (from  forest  ambush  safe  at  least,) 
To  me  this  scanty  pittance  seems  a  feast. 
I  was  a  plough-boy  once,  as  free  from  woes 
And  blithesome  as  the  lark  with  whom  I  rose. 
£ach  evening  at  return  a  meal  I  found ; 
And  though  my  bed  was  hard,  my  sleep  was  sound. 
One  Whitsuntide,  to  go  to  fair  I  drest. 
Like  a  great  bumpkin,  in  my  Sunday's  best; 
A  primrose  posy  in  my  hat  I  stuck. 
And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  luck. 
From  show  to  show,  from  booth  to  booth  I  stray. 
See,  stare,  and  wonder  all  the  live-long  day. 
A  sergeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came. 
Skilled  in  man-catohing,  to  beat  up  for  game ; 
Our  booth  he  enter' d,  and  sat  down  by  me ;  — 
Methinks  even  now  the  very  scene  I  see ! 
The  canvass  roof,  the  hogshead's  running  store, 
The  old  blind  fiddler  seated  next  the  door. 
The  frothy  tankard  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-show. 
The  sergeant  eyed  me  well ;  the  punch-bowl  comes. 
And  as  we  laugh'd  and  drank,  up  struck  the 

drums. 
And  now  he  gives  a  bumper  to  his  wench ; 
God  save  the  King!  and  then,  God  damn  the 

French! 


Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign. 
How  many  woimded  and  how  many  slain. 
Flags  flying,  cannons  roaring,  drums  a-beating. 
The  English  marching  on,  the  French  retreating  — 
«*  Push  on  —  push  on,  my  lads !  they  fly  before  ye ; 
March  on  to  riches,  happiness,  and  glory ! " 
At  first  I  wonder'd,  by  degrees  grew  bolder, 
Then  cried,  "  'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier ! " 
"  Aye,  Humphrey ! "  says  the  sergeant,  — "  that's 

your  name  ? 
'Us  a  fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  fer  fame ! 
March  to  the  field,  —  knock  out  a  Mounseer's 

brains. 
And  pick  the  scoimdrel's  pocket  for  your  pains. 
Come,  Humphrey,  come !  thou  art  a  lad  of  spirit; 
Rise  to  a  halbert,  as  I  did,  —  by  merit ! 
Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?  even  I  was  once 
As  thou  art  now,  a»  plough-boy  and  a  dunce ; 
But  courage  raised  me  to  my  rank.    How  now, 

boy! 
Shall  Hero  Humphrey  still  be  Nnmps  the  plough- 
boy.? 
A  proper-shaped  young  fellow !  tall  and  straight ! 
Why,  thou  wert  made  for  glory !  —  five  feet  eight ! 
The  road  to  riches  is  the  field  of  fight!  — 
Didst  ever  see  a  guinea  look  so  bright.' 
Why,  regimentals,  Numps,  would  give  thee  grace ; 
A  hat  and  feather  would  become  that  fiice ; 
The  girls  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  kiss'd !  — 
Dost  love  a  girl  ?  "  —  "  Odd  Zounds  !  "    I  cried, 

"I'Ulist!" 
So  pass'd  the  night ;  anon  the  morning  came, 
And  off  I  set  a  volunteer  for  fame. 
"  Back  shoulders,  turn  out  your  toes,  hold  up  your 

head. 

Stand  easy !  "  —  so  I  did  —  till  almost  dead. 
O  how  I  long'd  to  tend  the  plough  again, 
Tradge  up  the  field,  and  whistle  o'er  the  plain. 
When  tired  and  sore,  amid  the  piteous  throng. 
Hungry,  and  cold,  and  wet,  I  limp'd  along. 
And  growing  fainter  as  I  pass'd,  and  colder, 
Cursed  that  ill  hour  when  I  became  a  soldier ! 
In  town  I  found  the  hours  more  gayly  pass. 
And  time  fled  swiftly  with  my  girl  and  glassj 
The  girls    were  wondrous  kind  and   wondrous 

fair; 
They  soon  transferr'd  me  to  the  Doctor's  care ; 
The  Doctor  undertook  to  cure  the  evil. 
And  he  almost  transferr'd  me  to  the  Devil. 
'Twere  tedious  to  relate  the  dismal  story 
Of  fighting,  fasting,  wretohedness,  and  glory. 
At  last  discharged,  to  England's  shores  I  came. 
Paid  for  my  woimds  with  want  instead  of  fame ; 
Found  my  fair  friends,  and  plunder'd  as  they  bade 

me; 
They  kiss'd  me,  coaz'd  me,  robb'd  me,  and  betray 'd 

me. 
Tried  and  condemn'd.  His  Majesty  transports  me ; 
And  here  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  he  supporte  me. 
So  ends  my  dismal  and  heroic  story ; 
And  Humphrey  geto  more  good  from  guilt  than 
glory. 


O^^ord,  1794. 
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JOHN,   SAMUEL,   AND   RICHARD. 
TiMK,  Evening. 


'Tif  aoalm,  pleasant  evening ;  the  light  fades  away, 

And  the  sun  going  down  has  done  watch  for  the 
day. 

To  my  mind  we  live  wondrous  well  when  trans- 
ported; 

It  is  but  to  work,  and  we  must  be  supported. 

Fill  the  can,  Dick !    Success  here  to  Botany  Bay ! 

RICHARD. 

Success,  if  you  will,  —  but  God  send  me  away ! 


Tou  lubberly  landsmen  don't  know  when  you're 
weU! 
Hadst  thou  known  half  the  hardships  of  which  I 

can  tell! 
The  sailor  has  no  place  of  safety  in  store ; 
From  the  tempest  at  sea,  to  the  press-gang  on  shore ! 
When  Roguery  rules  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
God  be  thuik'd,  in  this  comer  I've  got  a  good  berth. 

8AMUKL. 

Talk  of  hardships!  what  these  are  the  sailor 

don't  know; 
Tis  the  soldier,  my  friend,  that's  acquainted  with 

woe; 
Long  journeys,  short  halting,  hard  work,  and  small 

To  be  popt  at  like  pigeons  for  sixpence  a  day !  — 
Thank  God  I'm  safe  quarter'd  at  Botany  Bay. 


Ah !  you  know  but  little :  I'll  wager  a  pot 
I  have  suffer'd  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot. 
Come,  we'll  have  it  all  fairly  and  properly  tried. 
Tell  story  for  story,  and  Dick  shall  decide. 

8AMUXL. 

Done. 

joiur. 

Done.    *Tis  a  wager,  and  I  shall  be  winner ; 
Thou  wilt  go  without  grog.  Bam,  to-morrow  at 
dinner. 

lAMUXL. 

I  was  trapp'd  by  the  Sergeant's  palavering  pre- 
tences. 
He  listed  me  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses ; 
So  I  took  leave  to-day  of  all  care  and  all  sorrow, 
And  was  drill'd  to    repentance  and  reason  to- 
morrow. 

JOHH. 

I  would  be  a  sailor,  and  plough  the  wide  ocean, 
But  was  soon  sick  and  sad  with  the  billows*  com- 
motion ; 
So  the  boatswain  he  sent  me  aloft  on  the  mast. 
And  cursed  me,  and  bade  me  cry  there,  —  and 
holdfiut! 


SANUBL. 

Afier  marching  all  day,  fiunt  and  hungry  and 

sore,  [moor, 

I  have  lain  down  at  night  on  the  swamps  of  the 

Unshelter'd  and  forced  by  fatigue  to  remain. 

All  chill'd  by  the  wind  and  benumb'd  by  the  rain. 

JOHN. 

I  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  billows  beat 

high. 
And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flash'd  through 

the  dark  sky ; 
When  the  tempest  of  night  the  black  sea  overcast. 
Wet  and  weary  I  labor'd,  yet  sung  to  the  blast 


I  have  maroh'd,  trumpets  sounding,  drums  beat- 
ing, flags  flying. 

Where  the  music  of  war  drown'd  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying; 

When  the  shots  whiis'd  around  me,  all  dangers 
defied; 

Push'd  on  when  my  comrades  fell  dead  at  my  side ; 

Drove  the  foe  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  away. 

Fought,  conquer 'd,  and  bled,  all  for  sixpence  a-day. 


And  I  too,  friend  Samuel,  have  heard  the  shots 

rattle! 
But  we  seamen  rejoice  in  the  play  of  the  battle ; 
Though  the  chain  and  the  grape-shot  roll  splintering 

around, 
With  the  blood  of  our  messmates  though  slippery 

the  ground. 
The  fiercer  the  fight,  still  the  fiercer  we  grow  ; 
We  heed  not  our  loss,  so  we  conquer  the  foe  ; 
And  the  hard  battle  won,  if  the  prize  be  not  sunk, 
The  Captain  gets  rich,  and  the  Sailors  get  drunk. 


God  help  the  poor  soldier  when  backward  he  goes. 
In  disgraceful  retreat,  through  a  country  of  foes ! 
No  respite  from  danger  by  day  or  by  night. 
He  is  still  forced  to  fly,  still  o'ertaken  to  fight ; 
Every  step  that  he  takes  he  must  battle  his  way, 
He  must  force  his  hard  meal  from  the  peasantaway : 
No  rest,  and  no  hope,  from  all  succor  afar,  — 
God  forgive  the  poor  soldier  for  going  to  the  war ! 


But  what  are  these  dangers  to  those  I  have  past, 
When  the  dari^  billows  roar'd  to  the  roar  of  the 

blast; 
When  we  work'd  at  the  pumps,  worn  with  labor 

and  weak, 
And  with  dread  still  beheld  the  increase  of  the  leak  ? 
Sometimes  as  we  rose  on  the  wave  could  our  sight. 
From  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  catch  the  light-house's 

light; 
In  vain  to  the  beach  to  assist  us  they  press ; 
We  fire  faster  and  faster  our  guns  of  distress ; 
Still  with  rage  unabating  the  wind  and  waves 

roar;  — 
How  the  giddy  wreck  reels,  as  the  billows  burst  o'er ! 
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Leap,  leap ;  for  she  yawns,  for  she  sinks  in  the  wave ! 
Gall  on  Gkxi  to  preserve —  for  God  only  can  save ! 


There's  an  end  of  all  troubles,  however,  at  last ! 
And  when  I  in  the  wagon  of  wounded  was  cast. 
When   my   wounds  with  the  chilly  night-wind 

smarted  sore, 
And  I  thought  of  the  friends  I  should  never  see 

more. 
No  hand  to  relieve,  scarce  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Sick  at  heart  1  have  envied  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
Left  to  rot  in  a  jail,  till  by  treaty  set  free. 
Old  England's  white  cli^  with  what  joy  did  I  see  ! 
1  had  gain'd  enough  glory,  some  wounds,  but  no 

good. 
And  was  tum'd  on  the  public  to  shifl  how  I  could. 
When  1  think  what  I've  suflfer'd,  and  where  I  am 

now, 
I  cune  him  who  snared  me  away  from  the  plough. 


When  I  was  discharged,  I  went  home  to  my  wife. 
There  in  comfort  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  was  industrious ;  we  eam'd  what  we  spent, 
And  though  little  we  had,  were  with  little  content ; 
And  whenever  I  listen'd  and  heard  the  wind  roar, 
I  bless'd  God  for  my  little  snug  cabin  on  shore. 
At  midnight  they  seized  me,  they  dragg'd  me  away. 
They  wounded  me  sore  when  I  would  not  obey. 
And  because  for  my  country  I'd  ventured  my  life, 
I  was  dragg'd  like  a  thief  firom  my  home  and  my 

wife. 
Then  the  &ir  wind  of  fortune  chopt  round  in  my  face. 
And  want  at  length  drove  me  to  guilt  and  disgrace. 
But  all's  for  the  best ;  —  on  the  world's  wide  sea  cast, 
I  am  haven'd  in  peace  in  this  comer  at  last. 

SAMUEL. 

Come,  Dick !  we  have  done  —  and  for  judgment 
we  call. 

RICHARD. 

And  in  faith  I  can  give  you  no  judgment  at  all, 
But  that  as  you're  now  settled,  and  safe  from  foul 

weather, 
Tou  drink  up  your  grog,  and  be  merry  together. 

Oxford,  ITMw 


IV. 


FREDERIC. 


Time,  KighX,    Scene,  Tht  Woods. 

Where  shall  I  turn  me  ?  whither  shall  I  bend 
My  weary  way  ?  thus  worn  with  toil  and  faint, 
How  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  this  wood 
Attain  my  distant  dwelling  ?    That  deep  cry 
That  echoes  through  the  forest,  seems  to  sound 
My  parting  knell :  it  is  the  midnight  howl 
Of  hungry  monsters  prowling  for  their  prey ! 
Again !  O  save  me  —  save  me,  gracious  Heaven  I 
1  am  not  fit  to  die ! 


Thou  coward  wretch. 
Why  palpitates  thy  heart  ?  why  shake  thy  limbs 
Beneath  their  palsied  burden  ?    Is  there  aught 
So  lovely  in  existence  ?  wouldst  thou  drain 
Even  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  draught  of  life  ? 
Stamp'd  with  the  brand  of  Vice  and  Infamy, 
Why  should  the  felon  Frederic  shrink  from  Death? 

Death !  Where  the  magic  in  that  empty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  heart  ?  Why  at  the  thought 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  ? 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  Grave, 
When  the  calm  Mind  collected  in  itself 
Surveys  that  narrow  house  :  the  ghastly  train 
That  haunt  the  midnight  of  delirious  Guilt 
Then  vanish  :  in  that  home  of  endless  rest 
All  sorrows  cease ! — Would  I  might  slumber  there ! 

Why  then  this  panting  of  the  fearful  heart? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
Its  cherish'd  torment :     Shall  a  man  diseased 
Yield  up  his  members  to  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Doubtful  of  succor,  but  to  rid  his  frame 
Of  fleshly  anguish ;  and  the  coward  wretch. 
Whose  ulcerated  soul  can  know  no  help. 
Shrink  from  the  best  Physician's  certain  aid  ? 
Oh,  it  were  better  far  to  lie  me  down 
Here  on  this  cold,  damp  earth,  till  some  wild  beast 
Seize  on  his  willing  victim. 

If  to  die 
Were  all,  'twere  sweet  indeed  to  rest  my  head 
On  the  cold  clod,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death 
But  if  the  Archangel's  trump  at  the  last  hour 
Startle  the  ear  of  Death,  and  wake  the  soul 
To  frenzy  ?  —  Dreams  of  infancy ;  fit  tales 
For  garrulous  beldames  to  afirighten  babes  ! 
What  if  I  warr'd  upon  the  world  ?  the  world 
Had  wrong' d  me  first :  I  had  endured  the  ills 
Of  hard  injustice  ;  all  this  goodly  earth 
Was  but  to  me  one  wide  waste  wilderness , 
I  had  no  share  in  Nature's  patrimony ; 
Blasted  were  all  my  morning  hopes  of  youth, 
Dark  Disappointment  followed  on  my  ways. 
Care  was  my  bosom  inmate.  Penury 
Gnaw'd  at  my  heart.    Eternal  One,  thou  know'st 
How  that  poor  heart,  even  in  the  bitter  hour 
Of  lewdest  revelry  has  inly  yeam'd 
For  peace. 

My  Father !  I  will  call  on  thee. 
Pour  to  thy  mercy-seat  my  earnest  prayer. 
And  wait  thy  righteous  will,  resign'd  of  soul. 
O  thought  of  comfort !  how  the  afflicted  heart. 
Tired  with  the  tempest  of  its  passions,  rests 
On  you  with  holy  hope  !     The  hollow  howl 
Of  yonder  harmless  tenant  of  the  woods 
Comes  with  no  terror  to  the  sober'd  sense. 
If  I  have  sinned  against  mankind,  on  them 
Be  that  past  sin ;  ihey  made  me  what  I  was. 
In  these  eztremest  climes  Want  can  no  more 
Urge  me  to  deeds  of  darkness,  and  at  length 
Here  I  may  rest.    What  though  my  hut  be  poor — 
The  rains  descend  not  through  its  humble  roof:  — 
Would  I  were  there  again !     The  night  is  cold ; 
And  what  if  in  my  wanderings  I  should  rouse 
The  savage  from  his  thicket ! 
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Hark !  the  gun ! 
And  lo,  the  fire  of  safety  !    I  shall  reach 
My  little  hut  again  !  again  by  toil 
Force  from  the  stubborn  earth  my  sustenance, 
And  quick-ear'd  Guilt  will  neyer  start  alarm'd 
Amid  the  well-eam'd  meal.     This  felon's  garb — 
Will  it  not  shield  me  from  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
And  what  could  purple  more  ?    O  strengthen  me, 
Eternal  One,  in  this  serener  state  ! 
Cleanse  thou  mine  heart,  so  Penitence  and  Faith 
Shall  heal  my  soul,  and  my  last  days  be  peace. 

Oxford,  1794. 


SONNETS. 


I. 

Ck>,  Valentine,  and  tell  that  lovely  Maid 
Whom  fancy  still  will  portray  to  my  sight. 
How  here  I  linger  in  this  sullen  shade, 
This  dreary  gloom  of  dull,  monastic  night; 
Say,  that  from  every  joy  of  life  remote 
At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 
Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note. 
Who  pours  like  me  her  solitary  song ; 
Say,  that  her  absence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigh ; 
Say,  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak, 
In  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye. 
In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stills  the  grove, 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love. 
1794. 


II. 
Think,  Valentine,  as  speeding  on  thy  way 
Homeward  thou  hastest  light  of  heart  along. 
If  heavily  creep  on  one  little  day 
The  medley  crew  of  travellers  among. 
Think  on  thine  absent  friend ;  reflect  that  here 
On  life's  sad  journey  comfortless  he  roves, 
Remote  from  every  scene  his  heart  holds  dear. 
From  him  he  values,  and  from  her  he  loves. 
And  when,  disgusted  with  the  vain  and  dull. 
Whom  chance  companions  of  thy  way  may  doom. 
Thy  mind,  of  each  domestic  comfort  full. 
Turns  to  itself  and  meditates  on  home. 
Ah,  think  what  cares  must  ache  within  his  breast, 
Who  loathes  the  rood,  yet  sees  no  home  of  rest. 
1794. 


HI. 
Not  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the  tale 
Of  days  departed.    Time  in  his  career 
Arraigns  not  thee  that  the  neglected  year 
Hath  past  unheeded  onward.    To  the  vale 
Of  years  thou  joumeyest;  may  the  future  road 
Be  pleasant  as  the  past ;  and  on  my  friend 
Friendship  and  Love,  best  blessings,  still  attend. 
Till  full  of  days  he  reach  the  calm  abode 
Where  Nature  slumbers.    Lovely  is  the  age 


Of  virtue  :  with  such  reverence  we  behold 
The  silver  hairs,  as  some  gray  oak  grown  old 
That  whilome  mock'd  the  rushing  tempest's  rage* 
Now  like  a  monument  of  strength  decay 'd,  [shade. 
With  rarely-sprinkled  leaves  casting  a  trembling 
1794. 


IV.    CORSTON. 

As  thus  I  stand  beside  the  murmuring  stream, 
And  watch  its  current,  memory  here  portrays 
Scenes  faintly  form'd  of  half-forgotten  days. 
Like  far-off  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 
Dimly  descried,  but  lovely.    I  have  worn 
Amid  these  haunts  the  heavy  hours  away. 
When  childhood  idled  through  the  Sabbath-day ; 
Risen  to  my  tasks  at  winter's  earliest  mom ; 
And  when  the  summer  twilight  darken'd  here. 
Thinking  of  home,  and  all  of  heart  forlorn, 
Have  sigh'd  and  shed  in  secret  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  thpse  days  appear, 
As  the  faint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  reach  fitfulTy  the  ear. 
1794. 

» 

V.  The  Evening  Rainbow. 
Mild  arch  of  promise,  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair  with  many  a  lovely  ray 
Each  in  the  other  melting.    Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day. 
Changeful  and  many-weather'd,  seemed  to  smile. 
Flashing  brief  splendor  tlirough  the  clouds  awhile. 
Which  deepen'd  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain ; 
But  pleasant  is  it  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peace 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Anticipates  the  world  where  sorrows  cease. 
1794. 

— ♦ 

VI. 
With  many  a  weary  step,  at  length  I  gain 
Thy  simiinit,  Lansdown ;  and  the  cool  breeze  plays 
Gratefully  roimd  my  brow,  as  hence  I  gaze 
Back  on  the  fair  expanse  of  yonder  plain. 
'Twas  a^long  way  and  tedious ;  to  the  eye 
Though  fair  the  extended  vale,  and  fair  to  view 
The  autumnal  leaves  of  many  a  faded  hue. 
That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 
Even  so  it  fared  with  life :  in  discontent 
Restless  through  Fortune's  mingled  scenes  I  went, 
Yet  wept  to  think  they  would  return  no  more. 
But  cease,  fond  heart,  in  such  sad  thoughts  to  roam ; 
For  surely  thou  ere  long  shalt  reach  thy  home ; 
And  pleasant  is  the  way  that  lies  before. 
1794. 


vn. 

Fair  is  the  rising  mom  when  o*er  the  sky 
The  orient  sun  expands  his  roseate  ray. 
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And  loyely  to  the  musing  poet's  eye 
Fiftdes  the  soil  radiance  of  departing  day ; 
Bat  fi&irer  is  the  smile  of  one  we  love, 
Than  all  the  scenes  in  Nature's  ample  sway, 
And  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  grove, 
The  voice  that  bids  us  welcome.     Such  delight, 
Edith  !  is  mine,  escaping  to  thy  sight 
From  the  cold  converse  of  the  indifferent  throng : 
Too  swiftly  then  toward  the  silent  night, 
Te  hours  of  happiness,  ye  speed  along. 
Whilst  I,  from  all  the  world's  dull  cares  apart, 
Pour  out  the  feelings  of  my  burden'd  heart. 
I'm. 


VIII. 
How  darkly  o'er  yon  far-off  mountain  frowns 
The  gather'd  tempest !  from  that  lurid  cloud 
The  deep-voiced  thunders  roll,  awful  and  loud, 
Though  distant;  while  upon  the  misty  downs 
Fast  falls  in  shadowy  streaks  the  pelting  rain. 
I  never  saw  so  terrible  a  storm ! 
Perhaps  some  way-worn  traveller  in  vain 
Wraps  his  thin  raiment  round  his  shivering  form. 
Cold  eyen  as  hope  within  him.     I  the  while 
Pause  here  in  sadness,  though  the  sun-beams  smile 
Cheerily  round  me.     Ah !  Uiat  thus  my  lot 
Might  be  with  Peace  and  Solitude  assign'd, 
Where  I  might  from  some  little  quiet  cot 
Sigh  for  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind. 
1794. 

♦' 

IX. 

0  THOU  sweet  Lark,  who,  in  the  heaven  so  high 
Twinkling  thy  wings,  dost  sing  so  joyfully, 

1  watch  thee  soaring  with  a  deep  delight; 
And  when  at  last  I  turn  mine  aching  eye 
That  lags  below  thee  in  the  Infinite, 
Still  in  my  heart  receive  thy  melody. 

O  thou  sweet  Lark,  that  I  had  wings  like  thee  ! 
Not  for  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  light 
Upward  to  mount,  and  fit)m  my  heavenly  height 
Gaze  on  the  creep'mg  multitude  below ; 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  loved  home  where  Fancy  even  now 
Hath  fled,  and  Hope  looks  onward  through  a  tear. 
Counting  the  weary  hours  that  hold  her  here. 
1798. 


X. 

Thou  lingerest,  Spring  I  still  wintry  is  the  scene ; 
The  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear ; 
Scarce  doth  the  glossy  celandine  appear 
Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  green 
The  elder  yet  its  circling  tiifts  put  forth. 
The  sparrow  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  nest 
Where  we  should  see  our  martin's  snowy  breast 
Oft  darting  out.     The  blasts  from  the  bleak  north, 
And  from  the  keener  east,  still  frequent  blow. 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  lingerest;  and  it  should  be  so, — 
Late  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blossom  out ! 
Like  man  when  most  with  smiles  thy  face  is  drest, 


'Tis  to  deceive,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best. 
When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt. 
Westbury,  1799. 

» 

XI. 
Beware  a  speedy  friend,  the  Arabian  said, 
And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust : 
The  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first. 
Look  at  yon  Oak  that  lifts  its  stately  head. 
And  dallies  with  the  autimmal  storm,  whose  rage 
Tempests  the  great  sea- waves ;  slowly  it  rose, 
Slowly  its  strength  increased  through  many  an  age, 
And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  disclose, 
As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  green. 
They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand. 
And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 
Matured,  their  foliage  in  the  grove  is  seen, 
When  the  bare  forest  by  the  wintry  blast 
Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  last. 
1798. 

♦' 

XII.  To  A  Goose. 
If  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of  yore ; 
Or  waddle  wide  with  flat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor; 
Or  find  in  farmer's  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gypsy  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and  fleet ; 
If  thy  gray  quills,  by  lawyer  guided,  trace 
Deeds  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race. 
Or  love-sick  poet's  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet. 
Wailing  the  rigor  of  his  lady  fair ; 
Or  if,  the  drudge  of  housemaid's  daily  toil, 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinions  white  besoil. 
Departed  Goose  !  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
But  this  I  know,  that  we  pronounced  thee  fine, 
Season'd  with  sage  and  onions,  and  port  wine. 
London,  1798. 


XIII. 
I  MARVEL  not,  O  Sun !  that  unto  thee 
In  adoration  man  should  bow  the  knee. 
And  pour  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  love ; 
For  like  a  God  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray, 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 
No  longer  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud, 
These  cold,  raw  mists,  that  chill  the  comfortless  day, 
But  shed  thy  splendor  through  the  opening  cloud, 
And  cheer  the  earth  once  more.  The  languid  flowers 
Lie  scentless,  beaten  down  with  heavy  rain ; 
Earth  asks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers ; 
O  Lord  of  Light !  put  forth  thy  beams  again. 
For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 
Wettbury,  1798. 

» 

XIV. 
Fair  be  thy  fortunes  in  the  distant  land. 
Companion  of  my  earlier  years  and  friend ! 
Go  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  may  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  its  blessing  on  thy  labor  send. 
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And  mty  I,  if  we  ever  more  should  meet^ 
See  thee  with  affluence  to  thy  natiye  shore 
Retum'd ;  —  1  need  not  pray  that  1  may  greet 
The  same  untainted  goodness  as  before. 
Long  years  must  intervene  before  that  day ; 
And  what  the  changes  Heaven  to  each  may  send, 
It  boots  not  now  to  bode :  O  early  friend  I 
Assured,  no  distance  e'er  can  wear  away 
Esteem  long  rooted,  and  no  change  remove 
The  dear  remembrance  of  the  friend  we  love. 
1798. 


XV. 
A  wuvKLiD,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  gray 
As  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree ; 
Blue-lipt,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp,  blue  nose, 
Close  muffled  up,  amd  on  thy  dreary  way. 
Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heapt 

hearth. 
Old  Winter !  seated  in  thy  great  arm*d  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth ; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire. 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night, 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  fire. 
Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright. 
Westbury,  1799. 


XVI. 

PoRLocK,  thy  verdant  vale  so  fair  to  sight, 
Thy  lofty  hills  which  fern  and  furze  embrown. 
The  waters  that  roll  musically  down 
Thy  woody  glens,  the  traveller  with  delight 
Recalls  to  memory,  and  the  channel  gray 
Circling  its  surges  in  thy  level  bay. 
Porlock,  I  also  shall  forget  thee  not, 
Here  by  the  imwelcome  summer  rain  confined ; 
But  oflen  shall  hereafter  call  to  mind 
How  here,  a  patient  prisoner,  'twas  my  lot 
To  wear  the  lonely,  lingering  close  of  day. 
Making  my  Sonnet  by  the  alehouse  fire, 
Whilst  Idleness  and  Solitude  inspire 
Dull  rhymes  to  pass  the  duller  hoars  away. 
August  9,  1799. 


XVII. 

StAYXlT  yon  vessel  sails  adown  the  tide, 
To  some  far  distant  land  adventurous  bound ; 
The  sailors'  busy  cries  fh>m  side  to  side, 
Pealing  among  the  echoing  rocks,  resound : 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  nrach-enduring  band. 
Joyful  they  enter  on  their  ocean  way. 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land. 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind. 


Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there  ? 
Who  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  prayer  f 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  Heaven  be  kind ! 
Qo,  gallant  Ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fair ! 
Wittbwy,  1799. 


xvni. 

O  God  !  hdve  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner !  in  comfort  here 
Safe  shelter'd  as  I  am,  I  almost  fear 
The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves, 
The  madden'd  waves,  and  know  no  succor  near; 
The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear. 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 
To  gaze  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night, 
And  only  see  the  billow's  gleaming  light ; 
Then  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 
Who,  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale. 
Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pale  f  — 
O  €rod !  have  mercy  on  the  mariner ! 
IVestbury,  1799. 


XIX. 
She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  Ship ;  along  her  watery  way 
Homeward  she  drives  before  the  favoring  gales ; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play, 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  ruffling  breeze. 
Hark  to  the  sailors'  shouts !  the  rocks  rebound. 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyful  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  teas ; 
And  wha^  a  heart-delight  they  f^l  at  last. 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past, 
To  view  the  port  desired,  he  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  watery  way. 
And  watch'd,  all  anxious,  every  wind  that  blowi. 
X^utbury,  1799. 


XX. 

Farxwell  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now. 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou,  fair  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 
Farewell !  These  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  western  sun  beyond  the  farthest  height. 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light. 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew, 
Cool  and  delightful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head, 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean, 
Listening,  the  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene. 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell,  dear  homei!  where  many  a  day  has  put 
In  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last 
WetUmry,  1799. 
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BAPPHO. 

ScsRi.     77U  PronunUory  of  Leueadia. 

This  ii  the  spot :  —  'Us  here,  tradition  saji, 
That  hopeless  Love  from  this  high,  towering  toqk 
Leaps  headlong  to  oblivion  or  to  death. 
Oh,  'tb  a  giddy  height !  my  dixsy  head 
Swims  at  the  prsoipioe !  —  'tis  death  to  ftll  \ 

Lie  still,  thoa  coward  heart !  this  is  no  time 
To  shake  with  thy  stnmg  throbs  the  frame  con- 
vulsed. 
To  die, — to  be  at  rest, — <^,  pleasant  thought ! 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live ;  the  soul  all  still. 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  pasnons  hosht 
In  one  deep  calm ;  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  qmk  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear, 
QuMycold! 

Presiding  Powers,  look  down  *. 
In  vain  to  you  I  pour'd  my  earnest  prayers, 
In  vain  I  sung  your  praises :  chiefly  thou, 
Venvs !  ungrateful  Goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymn*d  with  such  full  devotion.    Lesbian  grofes. 
Witness  how  oAen,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  summer  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Ye  gave  your  choral  echoes !  Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear  with  downcast  look  and  flushing  cheek, 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness !  and  ye  youths. 
Who  hang  enraptured  on  the  impassion 'd  strain, 
Qmang  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium !    And  ye,  too, 
Ages  unborn !  bear  witness  ye,  lU>w  hard 
Mm  ftts  who  hymn*d  the  votive  hymn  in  v«in ! 
Ungrateful  Goddess !  I  have  hung  my  lute 
In  yonder  holy  pile ;  my  hand  np  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  f^'d  to  move 
Obdurate  Phaon ! — yet  when  rumor  tells 
How,  from  Leueadia,  Sappho  cast  herself, 
A  self-devoled  victan, — he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  to  love. 

Oh!  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis ! 
Whom,*  self-coBoeiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night  long  laboring  bore. 
When  the  stem  Destinies,  her  elder  brood,   [birth 
And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  moastraniB 
Leapl  shuddering :  Haunt  his  slumbers,  Nemesis ! 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart, 
THl,  iMlpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon'd  wretefa. 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  un&thom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  fhry. 

How  the  sea 
Fsr  distant  {fitters  as  the  sun-beams  smile. 
And  gayly  wanton  o*er  its  heaving  breast ! 
Phmbus  shines  fbith,  nor  wears  one  cloud  tomettm 
His  votary's  sorrows.    God  of  Day,  shine  en!  ^ 
By  man  despised,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 
I  ■nppttcafte  bo  more* 


^  0»  nwt  K9t0ai$tt9m9tmrast  NYV  <p<lcvnr.  —  Hsrod. 
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How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos !  in  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plimged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screened  by  the  overarching  grove's   delightfiil 

shade. 
And  pillow'd  on  the  waters !    Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height ! 
Searoe  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.    Hark !  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  call'd 
Its  long-reluctant  victim !    I  will  come !  — 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over !    The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm, 
Welcome  alike  to  me.    Away,  vain  fears ! 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  should  Sappho  live  ? 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fairer  one — 
Thought  worse  than  death ! 

She  throws  hentlffrom  the  free^iee, 
Oxford,  1793. 


XIMALPOCA. 


The  ttoty  of  thii  Mexican  King  if  related  by  Torqoemada  in 
hie  Mtmarqma  Indiana^  1.  ii.  c.  98,  aod  by  the  Abate  Clavi- 
gero,  Staria  Antiea  dd  JVemeo,  t.  i.  ].  iii.  p.  199.  He  lae* 
rifiee  wai  not  oonpleted  ;  a  force  aent  by  kia  eaemy  airited 
in  tiaae  to  pfevent  the  eataatropbe ;  he  waa  eanied  off  cap- 
tive, and  deatruyed  bimaelf  in  priaon. 


ScxNX.  T%A  Temple  ofMexUU, 

Subjects!   fiiends!  children!    I  may  call  you 

children, 
For  I  have  ever  borne  a  father's  love 
Towards  you ;  it  is  thirteen  years  since  first 
You  saw  me  in  the  robes  of  royalty, — 
Since  here  the  multitudes  of  Mexico 
Hail'd  me  their  King.  I  thank  you,  friends,  that  now, 
In  e<iual  numbers  and  with  equal  love. 
You  come  to  grace  my  death. 

For  thirteen  years 
What  I  have  been,  ye  know ;  that  with  all  care, 
That  with  all  Justness  and  all  gentleness, 
Seeking  your  weal,  I  govero'd.    Is  there  one 
Whom  I  have  injured?  one  whose  just  redress 
I  have  denied,  or  baffled  by  delay  P 
Let  him  come  forth,  that  so  no  evil  tongue 
Speak  shame  of  me  hereafter.    O  my  people. 
Not  by  my  sins  have  I  drawn  down  upon  me 
The  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  wrath  is  heavy  on  me ! 
Heavy !  a  burden  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
1  have  endured  contempt,  insult,  and  wrongs 
From  that  Acolhuan  tyrant.    Should  I  seek 
Revenge  ?    Alas,  my  people,  we  are  few, — 
Feeble  our  growing  state ;  itliath  not  yet 
Rooted  itself  to  bear  the  hurricane ; 
It  b  tke  Kon-cub  that  tempts  not  yet 
The  tiger's  full-aged  fury.    Mexicans, 
He  sent  to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe;  — 
When  was  the  day  that  ever  I  iook'd  back 
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In  battle  ?    Mexicans,  the  wife  I  loved, 

To  faith  and  friendship  trusted,  in  despite 

Of  me,  of  Heaven,  he  seized,  and  spurn 'd  her  back 

Polluted !  —  Coward  villain !  and  he  lurks 

Behind  his  armies  and  his  multitudes. 

And  mocks  my  idle  wrath !  —  It  is  not  fit — 

It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  live !  — 

Live !  and  deserve  to  be  the  finger-mark 

Of  slave-contempt !  —  His  blood  I  cannot  reach. 

But  in  my  own  all  stains  may  be  effaced ; 

It  shall  blot  out  the  marks  of  infamy. 

And  when  the  warriors  of  the  days  to  come 

Tell  of  Ximalpoca,  it  shall  be  said 

He  died  the  brave  man's  death ! 

Not  of  the  God 
Unworthy,  do  I  seek  his  altar  thus, 
A  voluntary  victim.    And  perchance 
The  sacrifice  of  life  may  profit  ye. 
My  people,  though  all  living  efforts  fail'd 
By  fortune,  not  by  fault. 

Cease  your  lament ! 
And  if  your  ill-doom*d  King  deserved  your  love. 
Say  of  him  to  your  children,  he  was  one 
Who  bravely  bore  misfortune ;  who,  when  life 
Became  dishonor,  shook  his  body  off. 
And  join'd  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  dead. 
Yes !  not  in  Miclanteuctli's  dark  abode 
With  cowards  shall  your  King  receive  his  doom : 
Not  in  the  icy  caverns  of  the  North 
Suffer  through  endless  ages.     He  shall  join 
,The  Spirits  of  the  brave,  with  them  at  mom 
Shall  issue  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Heaven, 
And  follow  through  his  fields  of  light  the  Sun; 
With  them   shall  raise  the  song  and  weave  the 

dance; 
Sport  in  the  stream  of  splendor ;  company 
Down  to  tlie  western  palace  of  his  rest 
The  Prince  of  Glory ;  and  with  equal  eye 
Endure  his  centred  radiance.    Not  of  you 
Forgetful,  O  my  people,  even  then ; 
But  often  in  the  amber  cloud  of  noon 
Diffused,  will  I  o'erspread  your  summer  fields. 
And  on  the  freshened  maize  and  brightening  meads 
Shower  plenty. 

Spirits  of  my  valiant  Sires, 
I  come !  Mexitli,  never  at  thy  shrine 
Flow'd  braver  blood  ;  never  a  nobler  heart 
Steam'd  up  to  thee  its  life '.     Priests  of  the  God, 
Perform  your  office ! 

WeMtbury,  1798. 


THE  WIFE  OF  FERGUS. 


dit :  quod  ejus  faotam  Tftrie  pro  oajoiqae  ingeaio  ettaceep- 
toin,  ac  peiinde  ■ennoniboa  calebratum.         BucHAHAit . 


Fergmioa  3.  periit  reneno  ab  oxora  dato.  Alii  scribant  cam 
uxor  icpo  exprobraMet  ei  matrimonii  eontemptum  et  pelii- 
cum  frefea,  neqae  qnlcqoam  profoeiatet,  tandem  noctn  dor- 
mientem  ab  ea  itr&n^latnm.  Qnsatione  de  roorte  ejof 
habit&,  cum  amieoram  piarimi  imimularentor,  n«c  qnisqoam 
ne  in  fraTinimis  qaidem  torroentii  quiaquam  fateretur, 
molier,  alioqui  ferox,  tot  innoxiorum  capitum  roiierta,  in 
mediom  proceMit,  ac  e  vuperiore  loco  ccdem  a  le  fketnro 
confoMt,  ne  ad  lodibriom  tupereaaet,  pectoa  cnltro  trantfo- 


ScxRK.  Tfu  Palace  Court.     T%a  Queen  sptaJoMg 
from  the  Battlements. 

Cease  — cease  your  torments !  spare  the  sufferers! 
Scotchmen,  not  theirs  the  deed;  —  the  crime  waa 

mine. 
Mine  is  the  glory. 

Idle  threats !  I  stand 
Secure.    All  access  to  these  battlements 
Is  barr'd  beyond  your  sudden  strength  to  force ; 
And  lo !  the  dagger  by  which  Fergus  died  ! 

Shame  on  ye,  Scotchmen,  that  a  woman's  hand 
Was  left  to  do  this  deed !     Shame  on  ye.  Thanes, 
Who  with  slave-patience  have  so  long  endured 
The  wrongs  and  insolence  of  tyranny  ! 
Cowardly  race !  —  that  not  a  husband's  sword 
Smote  that  adulterous  King !  that  not  a  wife 
Revenged  her  own  pollution  ;  in  his  blood 
Wash'd  herself  pure,  and  for  the  sin  compell'd 
Atoned  by  righteous  murder !  —  O  my  God ! 
Of  what  beast-matter  hast  thou  moulded  them 
To  bear  with  wrongs  like  these  ?  There  was  a  time 
When  if  the  Bard  had  feign'd  you  such  a  tale. 
Your  eyes  had  throbb'd  with  anger,  and  your  hand. 
In  honest  instinct  would  have  grasp'd  the  sword. 

0  miserable  men,  who  have  disgraced 

Your  fathers,  whom  your  sons  must  blush  to  name ! 

Ay,  —  ye  can  threaten  me  !  ye  can  be  brave 
In  anger  ^to  a  woman !  one  whose  virtue 
Upbraids  your  coward  vice ;  whose  name  will  live 
Honored  and  praised  in  song,  when  not  a  hand 
Shall  root  from  your  forgotten  monimients 
The  cankering  moss.    Fools !  fools !  to  think  that 

death 
Is  not  a  thing  familiar  to  my  mind ; 
As  if  I  knew  not  what  must  consunmiate 
My  glory !  as  if  aught  that  earth  can  give 
Could  tempt  me  to  endure  the  load  of  life !  — 
Scotchmen !  ye  saw  when  Fergus  to  the  altar 
Led  me,  his  maiden  Queen.    Ye  blest  me  then, 

1  heard    you  bless    me,  —  and   I   thought    that 

Heaven 
Had  heard  you  also,  and  that  I  was  blest ; 
For  I  loved  Fergus.     Bear  me  witness,  God ! 
With  what  a  heart  and  soul  sincerity 
My  lips  pronounced  the  unrecdllable  vow 
That  made  me  his,  him  mine ;  bear  witness.  Thou ! 
Before  whose  throne  I  this  day  must  appear 
Stain'd  with  his  blood  and  mine !  My  heart  was 

his, — 
His  in  the  strength  of  all  its  first  affections. 
In  all  obedience,  in  all  love,  I  kept 
Holy  my  marriage-vow.     Behold  me.  Thanes ! 
Time  hath  not  changed  the  face  on  which  his  eye 
So  often  dwelt,  when  with  assiduous  care 
He  sought  my  love,  with  seeming  truth,  for  one. 
Sincere  herself, 'impossible  to  doubt. 
Time  hath  not  changed  that  face !  —  I  speak  not 

now 
With  pride  of  beauties  that  will  feed  the  worm 
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To-morrow ;  but  with  honest  pride  I  Bay, 
That  if  the  truest  and  the  purest  love 
Deserred  requital,  such  was  ever  mine. 
How  often  reeking  from  the  adulterous  bed 
Have  I  received  him  !  and  with  no  complaint. 
Neglect  and  insult,  cruelty  and  scorn. 
Long,  long  did  1  endure,  and  long  curb  down 
The  indignant  nature. 

Tell  your  countrymen, 
Scotchmen,  what  I  have  spoken !     Say  to  them 
Te  saw  the  Queen  of  Scotland  lift  the  dagger 
Red  from  her  husband's  heart;  that  in  her  own 
She  plunged  it  Stabs  herself. 

Tell  them  also,  that  she  felt 
No  guilty  fear  in  death. 

Wettbvry,  1798. 


LUCRETIA. 


Scene.     Tht  House  of  CoUaUne. 

Welcome,  my  fiither !  good  Valerius, 
Welcome !  and  thou  too,  Brutus !  ye  were  both 
My  wedding  guests,  and  fitly  ye  are  come. 
My  husband — Collatine  —  alas!  no  more 
Lacretia*s  husband,  for  thou  shalt  not  clasp 
Pollution  to  thy  bosom,  —  hear  me  on ! 
For  I  must  tell  thee  all. 

I  sat  at  eve 
Spinning  amid  my  maidens  as  I  wont. 
When  fh>m  the  camp  at  Ardea  Sextus  came. 
Curb  down  thy  swelling  feelings,  Ck>llatine ! 
1  little  liked  the  man !  yet,  for  be  came 
From  Ardea,  for  he  brought  me  news  of  thee, 
I  gladly  gave  him  welcome ;  gladly  listen 'd, — 
Thou  canst  not  tell  how  gladly — to  his  tales 
Of  battles,  and  the  long  and  perilous  siege  ; 
And  when  I  laid  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 
Twas  with  a  lightened  heart,  —  I  knew  thee  safe ; 
My  visions  were  of  thee. 

Nay,  hear  me  out ! 
And  be  thou  wise  in  vengeance,  so  thy  wife 
Not  vainly  shall  have  suffer'd.    I  have  wrought 
My  soul  up  to  the  business  of  this  hour, 
That  it  may  stir  your  noble  spirits,  and  prompt 
Such  glorious  deeds  that  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  bless  my  fate.    At  midnight  I  awoke ; 
The  Tarquin  was  beside  me  !  O  my  husband. 
Where    wert  thou  then!    gone   was   my    rebel 

strength — 
An  power  of  utterance  gone !  astonish'd,  stunn'd, 
1  law  the  coward  ruffian,  heard  him  urge 
His  wicked  suit,  and  bid  me  tamely  yield,  — 
Yield  to  dishonor.    When  he  proffer'd  death, — 
Oh,  I  had  leap'd  to  meet  themerciful  sword ! 
But  that  with  most  accursed  vows  he  vow'd. 
That  he  would  lay  a  dead  slave  by  my  side. 
Murdering  my  spotless  honor.  —  Ck>llatine, 
From  what  an  anguish  have  I  rescued  thee ! 
And  thou,  my  father,  wretched  as  thou  art, 
71x>u  miserable,  childless,  poor  old  man, — 
Tliink,  fiUfaer,  what  that  agony  had  been ! 
Now  thou  mayst  sorrow  for  me,  thou  mayst  bless 
Tbe  memory  of  thy  poor,  polluted  child. 


Look  if  it  have  not  kindled  Brutus.'  eye : 
Mysterious  man !  at  last  I  know  thee  now ; 
I  see  thy  dawning  glories !  — to  the  grave 
Not  unrevenged  Lucretia  shall  descend ; 
Not  always  shall  her  wretched  country  wear 
The  Tarquin's  yoke !    Ye  will  deliver  Rome, 
And  1  have  comfort  in  this  dreadiiil  hour. 

Thinkest   thou,  my  husband,  that   I  dreaded 
death? 
O  Collatine !  the  weapon  that  had  gored 
My  bosom  had  been  ease,  been  happiness, — 
Elysiimi,  to  the  hell  of  his  hot  grasp. 
Judge  if  Lucretia  could  have  fear'd  to  die ! 

Stabs  herself. 
Bristol,  1799. 


LA  CABA. 


This  monodrama  was  written  feveral  yean  before  the  author 
had  any  intention  of  treating  at  greater  length  the  portion 
of  Spanish  history  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  following  passage  in  the  Historia  Verdadera  del  Rey  Don 
Rodrigo,  which  Miguel  de  Luna  translated  from  the  Arabic. 
Amtndoae  despedido  en  la  Ctudad  de  Cordoba  el  Conde 
Don  Julian  de  aquellos  OeneraleSf  recogid  toda  *u  gente,  deu- 
doe  y  criadoe ;  y  porque  sue  tierras  eetavan  (oit  perdidas  y 
maUraUtdas,  sefeu  d  un  lugar  pequeHo,  que  eHdfabricado  en 
la  ribera  del  mar  Mediterraneo,  en  la  provinda  que  llaman 
Fandaluda,  i  la  qual  nombraron  loe  Ckristianoa  en  eu  lengua 
Fillavvdosa.  Y  aviendo  Uegado  d  eUa^  did  orden  de  embiar 
per  *u  tnugery  y  kija,  que  estavan  detenidas  en  aquellos  partes 
de  Africaj  en  una  Ciudad  que  estd  en  la  ribera  del  moTj  la 
qual  St  llama  Tanjer,  para  desde  tUU  aguardar  el  sutesso 
de  la  eanquista  de  Espaiia  en  que  avia  de  parar :  las  quales 
Uegadas  en  aqueUa  VUla^  el  Conde  D.  JuUan  las  reeibid  con 
mueko  eontentOy  porque  tenia  bien  sentida  su  larga  auseneia, 
T  aviendo  deseansadOy  desde  alU  d  Conde  data  orden  eon 
mudui  dUigenda  para  poblar  y  restaurar  sus  tierrasy  para  tr 
d  rttrtr  d  ellas,  Su  hija  estava  m»y  triste  y  qfUgida ;  y  per 
mneho  que  su  padre  y  madre  la  regalavany  nunea  la  podian 
contentOTy  m  alegrar.  hnaginava  la  grandeperdida  de  EspaHa, 
y  la  grande  destruieion  de  los  Ckristianosy  con  tantas  muertes, 
y  cautiveriosy  robadas  sus  haiiendasy  y  que  dla  kuviesse  sido 
causa  prineipaly  cabetay  y  ocasion  de  aquellaperdieion ;  y  sobre 
todo  Mo  le  eredan  mas  sus  pesadumbres  en  verse  deshonradOy 
y  sin  esperania  de  tener  tstadoy  segun  eUa  deseava.  Con  esta 
imaginaeion,  engailada  del  demonioy  determind  entresi  da 
morir  desesperada ;  y  un  dia  se  subid  d  una  tcrrty  eerrando  la 
puerta  della  per  dedentrOy  porque  nofuesse  eslervada  de  aquel 
keeho  que  queria  hater  f  y  dixo  d  una  ama  svya,  que  le  Uamasse 
d  su  padre  y  madrcy  que  Us  queria  dezxr  nn  poco.  Y  sienda 
venidoSy  desde  lo  alto  de  aquella  torre  Us  hiio  vn  raionamientd 
mity  lastxmosOy  diiiendoles  alfin  d6l,  que  muger  tan  desdichada 
eomo  dla  era,  y  tan  desventuraday  no  mereda  otvtr  en  ei 
mundo  con  tanta  deskonray  mayormente  aviendo  side  causa  de 
tanto  mal  y  destruieion.  YUugo  Us  diiOy  Pudresy  en  memoria 
de  mi  desdicJuiy  de  aqui  adelante  no  se  Uame  esta  Ciudady  FiUa, 
vidosay  sino  Malaca ;  Oy  se  acaba  en  dla  la  mas  mala  muger 
que  kuvo  en  d  mundo.  Y  aeabadas  estas  paLabrasy  sin  mas 
9tr  d  sus  padresy  m  d  nadie  de  los  que  estavan  pressntesy  por 
muekos  ruegos  que  la  kiiierony  y  amonestadones  que  no  se 
eckasse  abaxOy  se  dexd  caer  en  d  suelo ;  y  Uevada  medio  muertjUy 
vivid  eomo  tree  diasy  y  luego  murid.  —  Fue  causa  este  desastre 
y  desesperadon  de  mueko  escandaloy  y  notabU  memoriay  entre 
los  Mores  y  Ckristianos  .*  y  desde  aUe  adelante  se  Uamo  aquella 
Ciudad  Malaga  corruptamente  por  los  Ckristianos ;  y  de  los 
jSrabesfue  Uamada  Malaeay  en  memoria  de  aqudlas  palabras 
que  dixo  quando  se  eckd  de  la  torrcy  no  se  Uame  yniavidosoy 
sino  MaJaeOy  porque  cay  en  Unguaje  EspaHol  quiere  deiir  por- 
qus ;  y  porque  dixoy  cay  oy  se  acaba  en  dla  la  mas  malamuger 
que  hmo  end  mMtdoyse  cempuso  este nombre  de  Mala  y  ea. — 
Cap.  xviii.  pp.  81, 83. 
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Bleda,  who  haa  ineorporated  Miguel  de  Lana't  itory  in  hii 
CnmicA  de  los  Moros  de  Eepaiiay  pp.  193, 194,  haa  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passage  concerning  La  Caba. 

Fiu  la  kermoeura  desta  dama  no  mtnoe  dAow  d  Eap^^y 
fiu  la  de  Elena  d  TVoyo.  LUuuaronia  laa  Moroe  per  mat 
lumhre La  Gbm;  y  nota  cf  Padre  Froff  EMmtm  de  8aka*r, 
Oataset  m  loe  dieeureee  doctisskaoe  eobre  el  Cred»t  fue  e^o 
no  fue  sim  mffsterio :  porque  el  nombre  de  nuestra  primmra 
madre  en  el  Htbreo  no  ee  profunda  £va,  aino  Canak  t  de 
autrie  que  tiarieron  un  nutmo  nembre  dee  mugeree  qaefuavn 
rwfna  de  loe  kemJbree^  la  mui  en  iodo  d  mmndo,  y  2a  oCra  em 
EepaMa.  —  Blbda,  p.  146. 

Moralei  tuppoeiw  that  the  Gate  at  Malaga  derired  iia  name 
not  from  the  death  of  La  Caba,  but  from  her  having  paned 
through  it  on  her  way  to  Africa. 

En  Malaga  he  vieto  la  puerta  en  el  rnvrOf  que  Uaman  de  La. 
Cava,  y  dteen  2e  qnedd  aqnel  nombre^  kabiendo  oaUdo  eeta  vet 
poreUaembarcaree,  Y  la  gran  danaOura  que  huge  eueedii, 
dad  trietemenU  noUMe  aqud  lugar.  —  MoBALXt,  1.  xii.  cap. 
Izrii.  $  4. 

The  very  different  view  which  I  have  taken  of  thii  subject 
when  treating  it  upon  a  great  scale,  renders  it  proper  to  sab- 
Btitute  for  Julian,  in  this  earlier  production,  the  name  of  Ulan, 
for  which  the  Coronka  de  EepiOa  affords  authority,  and  to 
call  his  daughter  as  she  is  named  in  that  spirited  Ode  by  P. 
Luis  de  Leon,  of  which  a  good  translation  may  be  found  in 
Russell's  poems. 


Father  !  Count  lUan !  here— what  here  I  say,  — 
Aloft— look  up  I— ay,  father,  here  I  stand, 
Safe  of  my  purpose  now !    The  way  is  barr'd ;  — 
Thou  need'st  not  hasten  hither!  —  Ho!    Count 

Ulan, 
1  tell  thee  I  have  barr'd  the  battlements ! 
I  tell  thee  that  no  human  power  can  curb 
A  desperate  will.    The  poison  and  the  knife  — 
These  thou  couldst  wrest  from  me ;  but  here  I 

stand 
Beyond  thy  thrall — free  mistress  of  myself. 
Though  thou  hadst  wings,  thou  couldst  not  over- 

take 
My  purpose.    I  command  my  destiny. 
Would  I  stand  dallying  on  Death's  threshold  here. 
If  it  were  possible  that  hand  of  man 
Could  pluck  me  back  ? 

Why  didst  thou  bring  me  here 
To  set  my  foot,  reluctant  as  I  was. 
On  this  most  injured  and  unhappy  land  ? 
Yonder  in  Afric  —  on  a  foreign  shore, 
1  might  have  linger'd  out  my  wretched  life — 
I  might  have  found  some  distant  lurking  place. 
Where  my  accursed  tale  was  never  known ; 
Where  Gothic  speech  would  never  reach  my  ear,  — 
Where  among  savages  I  might  have  fled 
The  leprous  curse  of  infamy !  But  here  — 
In  Spain,  —  in  my  own  country ;  —  night  and  mom 
Where  all  good  people  curse  me  in  their  prayers ; 
Where  every  Moorish  accent  that  I  hear 
Doth  tell  me  of  my  country's  overthrow. 
Doth  stab  me  like  a  dagger  to  the  soul ; 
Here  —  here — in  desolated  Spain,  whose  fields 
Yet  reek  to  Heaven  with  blood,  —  whose  slaugh- 

ter'd  sons 
Lie  rotting  in  the  open  light  of  day, 
My  victims ; — said  I,  mine  ?    Nay  —  Nay,  Count 

lUan,     . 
They  are  thy  victims !  at  the  throne  of  God 
Their  spiriU  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Their  Uood  is  on  thy  soul,  —  even  I,  myself, 


I  am  thy  victim  too,  —  and  this  death  more 
Must  yet  be  placed  in  Hell  to  thy  account. 

O  my  dear  country !  O  my  mother  Spain ! 
My  cradle  and  my  grave  !  —  for  thou  art  dear; 
And  nursed  to  thy  undoing  as  I  was, 
Still,  still  I  am  thy  child  —  and  love  thee  still ; 
I  shall  be  written  in  thy  chronicles 
The  veriest  wretch  that  ever  yet  betray'd 
Her  native  land !  From  sire  to  son  my  name 
Will  be  transmitted  down  for  infamy !  — 
Never  again  will  mother  call  her  cbdld 
La  Caba, — an  Iscariot  curse  will  lie 
Upon  the  name,  and  children  in  their  songs 
Will  teach  the  rocks  and  hills  to  echo  with  it 
Strumpet  and  traitoress ! 

This  is  thy  work,  father ! 
Nay,  tell  me  not  my  shame  is  wash'd  away — 
That  all  this  ruin  and  this  misery 
Is  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.     I  ask'd  not  this,  — 
I  call'd  for  open,  manly,  Gothic  vengeance. 
Thou  wert  a  vassal,  and  thy  villain  lord 
Most  falsely  and  most  foully  broke  his  faith ; 
Thou  wert  a  father,  and  the  lustful  king 
By  force  abused  thy  child !  —  Thou  hadst  a  tword ; 
Shame  on  thee  to  call  in  the  cimeter 
To  do  thy  work !     Thou  wert  a  Goth— a  Chris- 
tian— 
Son  of  an  old  and  honorable  house, — 
It  was  my  boast,  my  proudest  happiness. 
To  think  I  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Illan. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  call  this  African 
By  that  good  name !  O  do  not  spread  thy  hands 
To  me !  —  and  put  not  on  that  father's  look ! 
Moor !  turbaned  misbeliever !  renegade ! 
Circumcised  traitor !    Thou  Count  Illan,  Thou  !  — 
Thou  my  dear  father?  —  cover  me,  O  Earth .^ 
Hell,  hide  me  from  the  knowledge ! 

Bristol,  1802. 


THE    AMATORY    POEMS 

or 

ABEL   SHUFFLEBOTTOM. 


SONNET  I. 


DELIA   AT   PLAT. 


Shx  held  a  Cup  and  Ball  of  ivory  white, 
Less  tokUe  the  ivory  than  her  snowy  hand ! 
Enrapt,  I  watch'd  her  from  my  secret  stand, 
As  now,  intent,  in  innocent  delight. 
Her  taper  fingers  twirl'd  the  giddy,  ball, 
Now  tost  it,  following  still  with  eagle  sight, 
Now  on  the  pointed  end  it^'d  its  fall. 
Marking  her  sport  I  mused,  and  musing  sigh'd. 
Methought  the  ball  she  play'd  with  was  my 

HEART ; 

(Alas !  that  sport  like  that  should  be  her  pride !) 
And  the  keen  point  which  steadfast  still  she  eyed 
Wherewith  to  pierce  it, that  was  Cupid's  dart; 
Shall  I  not  then  the  cruel  Fair  condemn 
Who  on  that  dart  impales  my  boson's  obm  ^ 
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SONNET   II. 

TO   A    PAIHTUi    ATTEKPTIRO   DSLIA'f    PORTRAIT. 

Rash  Painter !  canst  thou  give  the  orb  of  dat 

la  all  its  noontide  glory  ?  or  portray 

The  oiAM oiTD,  that  athwart  the  taper' d  hall 

flings  the  rich  flashes  of  its  dazzling  ^ght  f 

Etcii  if  thine  art  could  boast  such  magic  mighty 

Yet  if  it  strove  to  paint  my  Angel's  xte, 

Here  it  perforce  must  fail.    Cease !  lest  I  call 

Hemen's  vengeoHce  on  thy  sin.    Must  thou  be  told 

T%e  CRIME  it  is  to  paint  divinity  ? 

Rash  Painter !  should  the  world  her  charms  behold, 

Dim  and  defiled,  as  tbere  they  needs  must  be, 

They  to  their  old  idolatry  would  fall. 

And  bend  before  her  form  the  pagan  knee. 

Filler  than  Vxhus,  dauohter  of  thx  sea. 


SONNET  lU. 


HE  PROVES   THE   EXISTENCE  OF   A  SOUL  ^ROM 
HIS   LOVE  FOR  DELIA. 

Some  have  denied  a  soul !  thet  never  loved. 
Fu  from  my  Delia  now  by  fate  removed, 
At  home,  abroad,  I  viewed  her  every  where ; 
Her  05LT  in  the  flood  of  noon  I  see. 
My  Goddess-Maid,  my  omnipresent  fair. 
For  love  annihilates  the  world  tome.' 
And  when  the  weary  Sol  around  his  bed 
doses  the  sable  curtains  of  the  nighty 
SuH  OF  MY  slumbers,  on  my  dazzled  sight 
She  ihines  confest.    When  every  sound  is  dead. 
The  spirit  of  her  voice  comes  then  to  roll 
The  sitrge  of  music  o'er  my  wavy  brain. 
Far,  hi  from  her  my  Body  drags  its  chain. 
Bat  sure  with  Delia  /  exist  a  soul  * 


SONNET  IV. 


TBI    POET  EXPRESSES   HIS    FEELINGS   RESPECTING 
A  PORTRAIT   IN   DELIA 's  PARLOR. 

1  WOULD  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 
Who  hangs  in  Delia's  parlor !  For  whene'er 
From  book  or  needlework  her  looks  arise. 
On  him  converge  the  sun-beams  of  her  eyes,, 
And  be  untHamed  may  gaze  upon  my  fair. 
And  oft  MY  FAIR  his  favor* d  form  surveys. 

0  HAPPY  PICTURE  !   StUl  OR  HER  tO  gaZC  ; 

1  envy  him !  and  jealous  fear  alarms, 

I^st  the  STRONG  glance  of  those  divinest  charms 
Warm  him  to  life,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 
When  MARBLE  MELTED  in  Pygmalion's  arms. 
I  would  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold-laced  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 


LOVE    ELEGIES. 


ELEGY  I. 

THE   POET   RELATES    HOW     HE   DETAINED    DELIA's 
POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

'Tis  mine  !9what  accents  can  my  joy  declare  ? 

Blest  be  the  pressure  of  the  thronging  rout ! 
Blest  be  the  hand  so  hasty  of  my  fair. 

That  left  the  tempting  comer  hanging  out ! 

I  envy  not  the  joy  the  pilgrim  feels. 
After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shrine, 

When  at  the  relic  of  his  swnt  he  kneels. 
For  Delia's  pocket-handkerchief  is  mine. 

When  first  with  filching  fingers  I  drew  near. 
Keen  hope  shot  tremulous  through  every  vein 

And  when  ihe  finished  deed  removed  my  fear. 
Scarce  could  my  bounding  heart  its  joy  contain 

What  though  the  Eighth  Ck>mmandment  rose  to 
mind. 

It  only  served  a  moment's  qualm  to  move ; 
For  thefts  like  this  it  could  not  be  design'd]  [love! 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  hade  for 

Here  when  she  took  the  macaroons  from  me. 
She  wiped  her  mouth  to  clean  the  crumbs  so  sweet ! 

Dear  napkin  !  yes,  she  wiped  her  lips  in  thee  ! 
Lips  sweeter  than  the  macaroons  she  eat. 

And  when  she  took  that  pinch  of  Mocabaw, 
That  made  my  Love  so  delicately  sneeze. 

Thee  to  her  Roman  nose  applied  I  saw, 

And  thou  art  doubly  dear  for  things  like  these. 

No  washerwoman's  filthy  hand  shall  e'er. 
Sweet  pocket-handkerchief  !  thy  worth  pro- 
fane; 

For  thou  hast  touch'd  the  rubies  of  my  fiur. 
And  I  will  kiss  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again. 


ELEGY  II. 

THE  POET  INVOKES  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  ELEMSlrra 
TO  APPROACH  DELIA.  •»  HE  DESCRIBES  HER 
SINGING. 

Ye  Sylphs,  who  banquet  on  my  Delia's  blush. 
Who  on  her  locks  of  floating  gold  repose. 

Dip  in  her  cheek  your  gossamery  brush. 

And  with  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  the  rose. 

Hover  around  her  lips  on  rainbow  wing. 
Load  from  her  honey 'd  hreaihyoui  viewless  fe&ij 

Bear  thence  a  richer  fragrance  for  the  Spring, 
And  make  the  lily  and  the  violet  sweet. 
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Te  Gnohxs,  whose  toil  through  many  adateless  year 
Its  nurture  to  the  infant  gem  supplies, 

From  central  caverns  bring  your  diamonds  here, 
To  ripen  in  the  sun  or  Delia's  etes. 

And  ye  who  bathe  in  Etna's  lava  springs, 
Spirits  of  fire !  to  see  my  love  advance ; 

Fly,  Salamanders,  on  Asbestos'  wings. 
To  wanton  in  my  Delia's  j!«7^  glance. 

She  weeps,  she  weeps !  her  eye  with  anguish  swells, 
Some  tale  of  sorrow  melts  my  feeling  girl  ! 

Nthphs  !  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  shells 
Enclose  them,  embryos  of  the  orient  pearl. 

She  sings  !  the  Nightingale  with  envy  hears. 
The  Cherub  listens  from  his  starry  throne, 

And  motionless  are  stopp'd  the  attentive  Spheres, 
To  hear  more  heavenly  music  than  their  own. 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  !  for  all  the  angel  throng. 
Hearkening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wires ! 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  that  too  sttrpassing  song. 
Lest,  stung  to  enty,  they  should  break  their  lyres. 

Cease,  ere  my  senses  are  to  madness  driven 
By  the  strong  joy !  Cease,  Delia,  lest  my  soul, 

Enrapt,  already  trivk  itself  in  heaven, 
^nd  burst  the  feeble  Body's  frail  control. 


ELEGY   in. 

THE  POET  EXPATIATES  ON  THE  BEAUTY  OF  DELIA's 

hair. 

The  comb  between  whose  ivory  teeth  she  strains 
The  straitening  curls  of  gold  so  beamy  bright^ 

Not  spotless  merely  from  the  touch  remains. 
But  issues  forth  more  pure,  more  milky  white. 

The  rose-pomatum  that  the  Friseur  spreads 
Sometimes  with  honor'd  fingers  for  my  fair 

No  added  perfume  on  her  tresses  sheds. 
But  borrows  sweetness  from  her  sweeter  hair. 

Happy  the  Friseur  who  in  Delia's  hair 
With  licensed  fingers  uncontroll'd  may  rove ! 

And  happy  in  his  death  the  dancing  bear. 
Who  died  to  make  pomatum  for  my  love. 

Oh  could  I  hope  that  e'er  my  favor'd  lays 
Might  curl  those  lovely  locks  with  conscious  pride. 

Nor   Hammond,  nor    the    Mantuan    Shepherd's 
praise, 
I'd  envy  then,  nor  wish  reward  beside. 

Cupid  has  strung  from  you,  O  tresses  fine. 
The  bow  that  in  my  breast  impell'd  his  dart ; 

From  you,  sweet  locks !  he  wove  the  subtile  line 
Wherewith  the  urchin  angled  for  my  heart. 

Fine  are  my  Delia's  tresses  as  the  threads 
Thkt  from  the  silk-worm,  self-interred,  proceed ; 


Fine  as  the  oleamt  Gossamer  that  spreads 
Its  filmy  web-work  o'er  the  tangled  mead. 

Tet  with  these  tresses  Cupid's  power  elate 
My  captive  heart  has  handcuff'd  in  a  chain. 

Strong  as  the  cables  of  some  huge  first-rate. 
That  bears  Britannia's  thunders  o'er  the 


The  Stlphs  that  round  her  radiant  locks  repair, 
Ukfl^unng  lustre  bathe  their  brightening  wings ; 

And  Elfin  Minstrels  with  assiduous  care 
The  ringlets  rob  for  fabrt  fiddle-strings. 


ELEGY  IV. 


the  poet  relates  how  he  stole  a  lock  of 
Delia's  hair,  and  her  anger. 

Oh  !  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me  birth ! 

Ye  Seas,  to  swallow  me  in  kindness  rise ! 
Fall  on  me,  Mountains !  and  thou  merciful  Earth, 

Open,  and  hide  me  from  my  Delia's  eyes ! 

Let  universal  Chaos  now  return. 
Now  let  the  central  fires  their  prison  burst. 

And  EARTH,  and  heaven,  and  air,  and   ocean 
burn — 
For  Delia  FROWNS — she  frowns,  aiii2/amcur^.' 

Oh !  I  could  dare  the  fury  of  t|ie  fight. 
Where  hostile  millions  sought  my  single  life ; 

Would  storm  volcano  batteries  with  delight. 
And  grapple  with  grim  death  in  glorious  strife. 

Oh !  1  could  brave  the  bolts  of  angry  Jove, 
When  ceaseless  lightnings  fire  the  midnight  skies : 

What  is  his  wrath  to  that  of  her  I  love  ? 
What  is  his  lightning  to  my  Delia's  eyes? 

Go,  fatal  lock !  I  cast  thee  to  the  wind ; 

Ye  serpent  curls,  ye  poison-tendrils ,  go ! 
Woi^ld  I  could  tear  thy  memory  from  my  mind. 

Accursed  lock, — thou  cause  of  all  my  woe ! 

Seize  the  curst  curls,  ye  Furies,  as  they  fly  !* 
Demons  of  Darkness,  guard  the  infernal  roll. 

That  thence  your  cruel  vengeance,  when  I  die, 
May  knit  the  knots  of  torture /or  my  soul. 

Last  night,  —  Oh  hear  me.  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer ! 

The  BOOK  OF  FATE  before  thy  suppliant  lay. 
And  let  me  from  its  ample  records  tear 

Only  the  single  page  of  yesterday  ! 

Or  let  me  meet  old  Time  upon  his  flight, 
And  I  will  STOP  him  on  his  restless  way ; 

Omnipotent  in  Love's  resistless  might, 
rU  force  him  back  the  road  of  yesterday. 

Last  night,  as  o'er  the  page  of  Love's  despair, 
My  Delia  bent  deUdimdy  to  grieve, 
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I  stood  a  treacherous  loiterer  by  her  chair, 
And  drew  the  fatal  scissors  from  my  ileeve : 

And  would  that  at  that  instant  o'er  my  thread 
Tlie  SH£ABS  or  Atropos  had  open'd  then ; 

And  when  I  reft  the  lock  from  Delia's  head, 
Had  cut  me  sadden  from  the  sons  of  men ! 

She  heard  the  scissors  that  fair  lock  divide, 
And  whilst  my  heart  with  transport  panted  big, 

She  cast  a  fury  frown  on  me,  and  cried, 
"  Toustopid  Puppy, — ^you  have  spoil'dmy  Wig ! " 

WesOmry,  1799. 


LYRIC    POEMS. 


TO  HORROR. 


Tiv  yip  vora  eXeoitat 
riuf  Kol  cKiXiKCS  rpofiioPTt 

Thkocritus. 


Dark  Horror !  hear  my  call ! 

Stem  Genius,  hear  from  thy  retreat 

On  some  old  sepulchre's  moss-canker'd  seat, 

Beneath  the  Abbey's  ivied  wall 

That  trembles  o'er  its  shade ; 
Where  wrapt  in  midnight  gloom,  alone, 

Thou  lovest  to  lie  and  hear 

The  roar  of  waters  near. 
And  listen  to  the  deep,  dull  groan 

Of  some  perturbed  sprite, 
fiome  fitful  on  the  heavy  gales  of  night. 

Or  whether  o'er  some  wide  waste  hill 
Thou  see'st  the  traveller  stray, 

Bewilder'd  on  his  lonely  way. 
When,  loud,  and  keen,  and  chill. 
The  evening  winds  of  winter  blow. 

Drifting  deep  the  dismal  snow. 

Or  if  thou  followest  now  on  Greenland's  shore. 

With  all  thy  terrors,  on  the  lonely  way 

Of  some  wreck'd  mariner,  where  to  the  roar 

Of  herded  bears,  the  floating  ice-hills  round 

Return  their  echoing  sound. 

And  by  the  dim,  drear  Boreal  light 

Givest  half  his  dangers  to  the  wretch's  sight. 

Or  if  thv  fury  form. 
When  o'er  the  midnight  deep 
The  dark-wing'd  tempests  sweep. 
Beholds  from  some  high  cliff  the  increasing  storm, 
Watching  with  strange  delight. 
As  the  black  billows  to  the  thunder  rave, 
When  by  the  lightning's  light 
Thou  aee'st  the  tall  ship  sink  beneath  the  wave. 


Bear  me  in  spirit  where  the  field  of  fight 
Scatters  contagion  on  the  tainted  gale. 
When,  to  the  Moon's  faint  beam. 
On  many  a  carcass  shine  the  dews  of  night. 
And  a  dead  silence  stills  the  vtde,   [scream. 
Save  when  at  times  is  heard  the  glutted  Raven's 

Where  some  wreck'd  army  from  the  Ck>nqueror's 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight,  [might 

With  thee,  fierce  Genius !  let  me  trace  their  way, 
And  hear  at  times  the  deep  heart-groan 
Of  some  poor  Bufi*erer  left  to  die  alone ; 
And  we  will  pause,  where,  on  the  wild, 
The  mother  to  her  breast. 
On  the  heap'd  snows  reclining,  clasps  her  child. 
Not  to  be  pitied  now,  for  both  are  now  at  rest. 

Black  Horror  !  speed  we  to  the  bed  of  Death, 
Where  one  who  wide  and  far 
Hath  sent  abroad  tlie  myriad  plagues  of  war 
Struggles  with  his  last  breath ; 
Then  to  his  wildly-starting  eyes 
The  spectres  of  the  slaughter'd  rise ; 
Then  on  his  frenzied  ear 
Their  calls  for  vengeance  and  the  Demons'  yell 
In  one  heart-maddening  chorus  swell ; 
Cold  on  his  brow  convulsing  stands  the  dew. 
And  night  eternal  darkens  on  his  view. 

Horror  !  I  call  thee  yet  once  more  ! 

Bear  me  to  that  accursed  shore. 

Where  on  the  stake  the  Negro  writhes. 

Assume  thy  sacred  terrors  then  !  dispense 
The  gales  of  Pestilence  ! 
Arouse  the  oppress'd ;  teach  them  to  know  their 

power; 
Lead  them  to  vengeance !  and  in  that  dread  hour 
When  ruin  rages  wide, 
I  will  behold  and  smile  by  Mercy's  side. 

Bristol,  1791. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 


Kal  irayas  ^tXiotfii  rdv  tyy^tw  ^o»  dKO^tiv, 
'*A  T£pjru  ipo^totva  t6w  AyptKOVy  o^l  rapAant. 

MotCHUt. 


Faint  gleams  the  evening  radiance  through  the  sky, 
The  sober  twilight  dimly  darkens  round ; 
In  short  quick  circles  the  shrill  bat  flits  by. 
And  the  slow  vapor  curls  along  the  ground. 

Now  the  pleased  eye  from  yon  lone  cottage  sees 
On  the  green  mead  the  smoke  long-shadowing  play; 
The  Red-breast  on  the  blossom' d  spray 
Warbles  wild  her  latest  lay ; 
And  lo !  the  Rooks  to  yon  high-tufled  trees 
Wing  in  long  files  vociferous  their  way. 
Calm  Contemplation,  'tis  thy  favorite  hour! 
Come,  tranquillizing  Power ! 
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I  view  thee  on  the  c«liny  shore 
When  Ocean  stills  his  waves  to  rest ; 
Or  when  slow-moving  on  the  surges  hoar 
Meet  with  deep,  hollow  roar, 
And  whiten  o'er  his  breast; 
And  when  the  Moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 
I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm,  cool  breeze, 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among. 
Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 

Full-foliaged,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high. 

And  to  the  winds  respond  in  sjrmphony. 

Or  lead  me  where,  amid  the  tranquil  vale. 
The  broken  streamlet  flows  in  silver  light ; 
And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 
O'er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs. 
Listening  to  hear  its  soflen'd  sounds  arise, 
And  hearken  the  dull  beetle's  drowsy  flight. 

And  watch  the  tube-eyed  snail 
Creep  o'er  his  long,  moon-glittering  trail. 
And  mark  where  radiant  through  the  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green  hedge  the  glow-worm's 
living  light. 

Thee,  meekest  Power !  I  love  to  meet, 
As  oft  with  solitary  pace 
The  ruin'd  Abbey's  hallowed  rounds  I  trace. 
And  listen  to  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 
Or  on  some  half-demolish'd  tomb, 
Whose  warning  texts  anticipate  my  doom, 

Mark  the  clear  orb  of  night 
Cast  through  the  ivied  arch  a  broken  light. 

Nor  will  I  not  in  some  more  gloomy  hour 

Invoke  with  fearless  awe  thine  holier  power. 

Wandering  beneath  the  sacred  pile 

When  the  blast  moans  along  the  darksome  aisle, 

And  clattering  patters  all  around 

The  midnight  shower  with  dreary  sound. 

But  sweeter  'tis  to  wander  wild, 
By  melancholy  dreams  beguiled. 
While  the  summer  moon's  pale  ray 
Faintly  guides  me  on  my  way 
To  some  lone,  romantic  glen, 
Far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Where  no  noise  of  uproar  rude 
Breaks  the  calm  of  solitude; 
But  soothing  Silence  sleeps  in  all. 
Save  the  neighboring  waterfall. 
Whose  hoarse  waters,  falling  near. 
Load  with  hollow  sounds  the  ear. 
And  with  down-dash'd  torrent  white 
Gleam  hoary  through  the  shades  of  night. 

Thus  wandering  silent  on  and  slow, 
I'll  nurse  Reflection's  sacred  woe. 
And  muse  upon  the  happier  day 
When  Hope  would  weave  her  visions  gay. 
Ere  Fancy,  chill'd  by  adverse  fate, 
Left  sad  Reality  my  mate. 


O  CoMTEHPLATioH !  wheu  to  Memory's  eyes 
The  visions  of  the  long-past  days  arise, 
Thy  holy  power  imparts  the  best  relief. 
And  the  calm'd  Spirit  loves  the  joy  of  grief. 

Bristol,  179S. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Oh  mj  faithful  Friend ! 
Oh  early  choeen,  erer  found  the  Mine, 
And  trusted  and  beloved  !  once  more  the  verae 
Long  destined,  always  obvious  to  thine  ear, 
Attend  indulgent.  Ajlsrsioi. 


Akd  wouldst  thou  seek  the  low  abode 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell  ? 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way  of  life  ! 
With  many  a  snare  and  peril  rife 
Is  that  long  labyrinth  of  road ! 
Dark  is  the  vale  of  years  before ; 
,    Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way. 
Nor  dare  the  dangerous  path  explore 
Till  old  Experience  comes  to  lend  his  leading  ray. 

Not  he  who  comes  with  lantern  light 
Shall  guide  thy  groping  pace  aright 

With  faltering  feet  and  slow ; 
No !  let  him  rear  the  torch  on  high. 

And  every  maze  shall  meet  thine  eye. 
And  every  snare  and  every  foe ; 

Then  with  steady  step  and  strong. 

Traveller,  shalt  thou  march  along. 

Though  Power  invite  thee  to  her  hall. 

Regard  not  thou  her  tempting  call, 

Her  splendor's  meteor  glare ; 

Though  courteous  Flattery  there  await, 

And  Wealth  adorn  the  dome  of  State, 

There  stalks  the  midnight  spectre  Care : 

Peace,  Traveller,  doth  not  sojourn  there. 

If  Fame  allure  thee,  climb  not  thou 
To  that  steep  mountain's  craggy  brow 

Where  stands  her  stately  pile ; 
For  far  from  thence  doth  Peace  abide. 
And  thou  shalt  find  Fame's  favoring  smile 
Cold  as  the  feeble  Sun  on  Hecla's  snow-clad  side. 

And,  Traveller !  as  thou  hopest  to  find 
That  low  and  loved  abode. 
Retire  thee  from  the  thronging  road. 
And  shun  the  mob  of  human-kind. 
Ah !  hear  how  old  Experience  schools  — 
"  Fly,  fly  the  crowd  of  Knaves  and  Fools, 
**  And  thou  shalt  fly  from  woe ! 
"The  one  thy  heedless  heart  will  greet 
"  With  Judas-smile,  and  thou  wilt  meet 
"  In  every  Fool  a  Foe ! " 

So  safely  mayst  thou  pass  firom  these, 
And  reach  secure  the  home  of  Peace, 
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And  Friendship  find  thee  there ; 
No  happier  state  can  mortal  know, 
No  happier  lot  can  Earth  bestow, 
If  Lore  thy  lot  shall  share. 
Yet  still  Content  with  him  may  dwsll 
Whom  Hymen  will  not  bless. 
And  Virtue  sojoom  in  the  eell 
Of  hermit  Happiness. 

Bri$ta,  1793. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Tkei 


I  of  Yonth  ia  a  tigh.......Au. 


BfAJf  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 
As  through  the  world  he  wends ; 
On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before. 
And  still  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 
Tom  from  his  mother's  arms,  — 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes, 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms? 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  through  the  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay, 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  coocern, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  houn 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 
From  hard  control  and  tjrrant  rules. 
The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools. 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam, 
And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye 
While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Tooth  comes ;  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 

Tonnent  the  restless  mind ; 
Where  shall  the  tired  and  harass'd  heart 
Its  consolation  find .' 
Then  is  not  Youth,  as  Fancy  tells. 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy  ? 
Ah  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delay'd 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betray *d, 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy; 
And  Youth  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  careleas  days  of  Infancy. 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives. 

And  other  thoughts  come  on, 
But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth 

Its  generous  wannth  is  gone ; 
Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed, 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 
pack  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye, 
Bemnsbering  with  an  envious  sigh 

The  happy  dreams  of  Youth. 
17 


So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 

Of  this  our  mortal  pilgimage. 
With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 

New  ills  that  latter  stage  await, 
And  old  Experieaee  learns  too  laie 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by ; 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er ; 
Yet  Age  remembers  with  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  mote. 

Westlmry,  1798. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 

DACTTLICS. 

Weary  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart. 
Travelling  painfully  over  the  nigged  road,  [one ! 
Wild-visaged  Wanderer !  God  help  thee,  wretched 

Sorely  thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  barefooted ; 
Cold  is  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  back. 
Meagre,  and  livid,  and  screaming  for  misery. 

*  Woe-begone  mother,  half  anger,  half  agony. 
As  over  thy  shoulder  thou  lookest  to  hush  the  babe. 
Bleakly  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  haggard  ftoeu 

Ne'er  will  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  again. 
Cold  is  thy  heart,  and  as  froxen  as  Charity!    [forter! 
Cold  are  thy  children. — Now  Qad  be  thy  oom- 
Brktol,  1795. 

— i    » 

THE  WIDOW. 

SAPPHICi. 

Cold  was  the  night  wind,  drifting  fast  the  snow  fell, 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked. 
When  a  poor  Wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey. 
Weary  and  way-sore. 

Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections ; 
Cold  was  the  night-wind,  colder  was  her  bosofm; 
She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 
She  had  no  shelter. 

Fast  o'er  the  heath  a  chariot  rattled  by  her, 
"  Pity  me ! "  feebly  cried  the  lonely  wanderw; 
**  Fity  me,  strangers !  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 
Here  1  should  perish. 

**  Once  I  had  friends, — though  now  by  all  fonakon ! 
Once  1  had  parents, — they  are  now  in  heaven ! 
I  had  a  home  once — 1  had  once  a  husband — 
Fity  me,  strangers ! 

**  I  had  a  home  once — 1  had  once  a  huriNind — 
I  am  a  widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted ! " 
Loud  Mew  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining ; 
On  drore  the  chariot. 

*  This  ttanza  was  written  by  8.  T.  Cmjuudob. 
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Then  on  the  snow  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her ; 
She  heard  a  horseman ;  "  Pity  me ! "  she  groan'd 

out; 
JLoud  was  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining ; 
On  went  the  horseman. 

Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 
Down  sunk  the  Wanderer ',  sleep  had  seized  her 

senses; 
There  did  the  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning; 
God  had  released  her. 

BriMtol,  1795. 


THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 

Lo  1,  the  man  who  from  the  Muse  did  ask 
Her  deepest  notes  to  swell  the  Patriot's  meeds, 

Am  now  enforced,  a  far  unfitter  task. 
For  cap  and  gown  to  leaye  my  minstrel  weeds ; 

For  yon  dull  tone,  that  tinkles  on  the  air. 
Bids  me  lay  by  the  lyre  and  go  to  morning  prayer. 

0  how  I  hate  the  sound !  it  is  the  knell 
That  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  Comfort's  hour ; 

And  loath  am  I,  at  Superstition's  bell. 

To  quit  or  Morpheus'  or  the  Muse's  bower : 
Better  to  lie  and  doze,  than  gape  amain, 
Hearing  still  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain. 

Thou  tedious  herald  of  more  tedious  prayers. 
Say,  dost  thou  ever  summon  ^m  his  rest 

One  being  wakening  to  religious  cares  ? 
Or  rouse  one  pious  transport  in  the  breast  ? 

Or  rather,  do  not  all  reluctant  creep 
To  linger  out  the  time  in  listlessness  or  sleep  ? 

1  love  the  bell  that  calls  the  poor  to  pray. 
Chiming  from  village  church  its  cheerful  sound. 

When  the  sim  smiles  on  Labor's  holy-day, 

And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gather'd  roimd, 
Each  defUy  dizen'd  in  his  Sunday's  best. 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest. 

And  when,  dim  shadowing  o'er  the  face  of  day. 
The  mantling  mists  of  even-tide  rise  slow. 

As  through  the  forest  gloom  I  wend  my  way. 
The  minster  curfew's  sullen  voice  1  know. 

And  pause,  and  love  its  solemn  toll  to  hear, 
As  made  by  distance  soil  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  with  an  idle  nor  unwilling  ear 
Do  I  receive  the  early  passing-bell ; 

For,  sick  at  heart  with  many  a  secret  care. 
When  I  lie  listening  to  the  dead  man's  knell, 

I  think  that  in  the  grave  all  sorrows  cease. 
And  would  full  fain  recline  my  head  and  be  at  peace. 

But  thou,  memorial  of  monastic  gall ! 

What  fancy  sad  or  lightsome  hast  thou  given  ? 
Thy  vision-scaring  sounds  alone  recall 

The  prayer  that  trembles  on  a  yawn  to  heaven. 
The  snuffling,  snaffling  Fellow's  nasal  tone. 
And  Romish  rites  retain'd,  though  Romish  faith  be 
flown. 
Oxford,  1793. 


TO  HYMEN. 

God  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flame 
Beams  brightest  radiance  o'er  the  human  heart. 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure. 

Of  many  a  joy  the  source ; 

To  thee  I  sing,  if  haply  may  the  Muse 

Pour  forth  the  song  unblamed  from  these  dull  haunts, 

Where  never  beams  thy  torch 

To  cheer  the  sullen  scene. 

I  pour  the  song  to  thee,  though  haply  doom  d 
Alone  and  unbeloved  to  pass  my  dajrs ; 

Though  doom'd  perchance  to  die 

Alone  and  unbewail'd. 

Yet  will  the  lark,  albeit  in  cage  enthralled, 
Send  out  her  voice  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 
As  wide  his  cheerful  beams 
Light  up  the  landscape  round ; 

When  high  in  heaven  she  hears  the  caroling. 
The  prisoner  too  begins  her  morning  hymn, 

And  hails  the  beam  of  joy. 

Of  joy  to  her  denied. 

Friend  to  each  better  feeling  of  the  soul, 
I  sing  to  thee,  for  many  a  joy  is  thine. 

And  many  a  Virtue  comes 

To  join  thy  happy  train. 

Lured  by  the  splendor  of  thy  sacred  torch. 

The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near. 

And  leads  his  willing  slaves 

To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

And  chasten'd  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest 

sway 
Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  fainter  bum 

The  fading  flame  of  Love, 

The  fading  flame  of  Life; 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 
Of  Fancy  ofl  will  paint  in  brightest  hues 

How  calm,  how  clear,  thy  torch 

Illumes  the  wintry  hour ; 

Will  pauit  the  wearied  laborer  at  that  hour. 
When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toil. 

Returning  blithely  home 

To  each  domestic  joy  ; 

Will  paint  the  well-trimm'd  fire,  the  frugal  meal 
Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please ; 

The  ruddy  children  round 

Climbing  the  father's  knee. 

And  od  will  Fancy  rise  above  the  lot 
Of  honest  Poverty,  and  think  how  man 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  enjojrs 

His  best  and  happiest  state ; 

When  toil  no  longer  irksome  and  constrain'd 
By  hard  necessity,  but  comes  to  please, 
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To  vary  the  still  hour 
Of  tnmquil  happineBS. 

Why,  Fancy,  wilt  thou,  o'er  the  lovely  iceiie 
Pouring  thy  Tiyid  hues,  why,  sorceresa  bland, 

Soothe  sad  reality 

With  visionary  bliss  ? 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  to  where  the  hallowed  light 
Of  Learning  shines ;  ah,  rather  lead  thy  son 

Along  her  mystic  paths 

To  drink  the  sacred  spring. 

Lead  calmly  on  along  the  unvaried  path 

To  solitary  Age's  drear  abode ;  — 
Is  it  not  happiness 
That  gives  the  sting  to  Death  P 

Well  then  is  he  whose  tmimbitter'd  years 
Are  waning  on  in  lonely  listlessnese ; 
If  Life  hath  little  joy. 
Death  hath  for  him  no  sting. 

Oxford,  1794. 


WRITTKir 

ON  THE   FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 
That  lingers  o'er  the  green-wood  shade, 
I  love  thee,  Winter !  well. 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring  ; 
Sweet  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale ; 
And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-color'd  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene, 
When  Nature  shrouds  herself,  entranced 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undelightfiil  now  to  roam 
The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight ; 
Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds ;  — 

And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine ; 
And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark. 
Or  o'er  the  gray  stone  spreads; — 

And  see  the  cluster'd  berries  bright 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 
The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 
That  clasps  its  foliage  close. 

So  Virtue,  diffident  of  strength. 
Clings  to  Religion's  firmer  aid ; 
So,  by  Religion's  aid  upheld. 
Endures  calamity. 


Nor  void  of  beauties  now  the  spring, 
Whose  waters  hid  from  summer-^nn 
Have  soothed  the  thirsty  pilgrim's  ear 
With  more  than  melody. 

Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased ; 
The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-like  form; 
And  lovely  is  the  silvery  scene 
When  faint  the  sun-beams  smile. 

Reflection,  too,  may  love  the  hour 
When  Nature,  hid  in  Winter's  grave. 
No  more  expands  the  bursting  bud. 
Or  bids  the  floweret  bloom ; 

For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms, 
Shall  rise  revived  from  Winter's  grave. 
Expand  the  bursting  bud  again. 
And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

B<ah,  1793. 


WRITTEN 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY. 

Come,  melancholy  Moralizer,  come ! 
Gather  with  me  the  dark  and  wintry  wreath; 

With  me  engarland  now 

The  Sepulchre  of  Time. 

Come,  Moralizer,  to  the  funeral  song ! 
I  pour  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days ; 

For  well  the  funeral  song 

Befits  this  solemn  hour. 

But  hark !  even  now  the  merry  bells  ring  round 
With  clamorous  joy  to  welcome  in  this  day. 

This  consecrated  day 

To  Joy  and  Merriment. 

Mortal !  while  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 
Fills  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness. 

Whilst  her  unclouded  sun 

Illumes  thy  summer  day, — 

Canst  thou  rejoice, — rejoice  that  Time  flies  fost? 
That  night  shall  shadow  soon  thy  summer  sun? 

That  swifl  the  stream  of  Tears 

Rolls  to  Eternity  \ 

If  thou  hast  wealth  to  gratify  each  wish. 
If  power  be  thine,  remember  what  thou  art ! 

Remember  thou  art  Man, 

And  Death  thine  heritage  ! 

Hast  thou  known  Love !  Doth  Beauty's  better  sun 
Cheer  thy  fond  heart  with  no  capricious  smile. 

Her  eye  all  eloquence. 

All  harmony  her  voice .' 

Oh  state  of  happiness !  —  Hark !  how  the  gale 
Moans  deep  and  hollow  through  the  leafless  grove ! 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold ; 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring! 
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Say'it  thou  that  Fanoy  paints  the  ftitore  ieehe 
In  hues  too  sombrous .'  that  the  dariL-«toled  Maid 

With  frowning  ftont  aeirere 

Appalla  the  shuddering  soul? 

And  iv^iraldit  thou  bid  me  court  her  fkiry  fo^tttt^ 
When,  n  Ae  sports  her  in  sotue  happier  mood) 

Her  manj-colored  robei 

Float  yajying  m  the  sun  ? 

Ah !  vainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  r^M 
Leads  o'er  a  barren  mountain's  storm-^x'd  height, 

With  wistful  eye  behold 

Some  quiet  vak,  fiur  offl 

And  there  are  tiiose  who  love  the  pensivfe  #oM|r, 
To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant ; 

Them  in  accordant  mood 

This  thoughtful  strain  will  £nd. 

For  hopeless  Sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Time, 
Rejoicing  when  the  fading  orb  of  day 

Is  sunk  again  in  night, 

That  one  day  more  is  gone. 

And  he  who  bears  Affliction's  heavy  load 
With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

T%e  Woiid  a  pilgrimage, 

The  Grave  his  inn  of  reiA;. 

Bath,Ym. 


WMTTE* 


ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

00  thmi  and  seek  the  House  of  I^ver ! 

1  to  the  Woodlands  Wend,  and  fh^t^ 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  God  of  Love. 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 
Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal, 
Lik6  the  sweet  music  of  the  vernal  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 

£xcite  not  such  devotion  in  my  boreSM, 
As  where  the  noon-tide  beaotn, 
Flash'd  from  some  broken  stream, 

Tibrates  on  the  daszled  sight ; 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 
Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain ; 

Or  when,  reclining  on  the  cliffs  huge  height, 

I  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light. 

Go  thou  lind  seek  the  House  of  Ptayer  1 

1  to  the  Woodlands  shall  repair, 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eye*, 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

The  primrose  bank  will  there  dispense 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  awaken'd  sense ; 

The  morning  beams  that  life  and  joy  hAjptart, 

Will  with  their  influence  warm  my  hetat. 

And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 

WiM  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feel. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Pray^  t 
1  to  the  Woodlands  bend  my  way. 


And  meet  Religion  there ! 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-arch'd  dome  to  pray. 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day ; 
At  liberty  She  loves  to  rove, 

Wide  o'et  the  healthy  hill  ot  coWslip'd  date ; 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  Uie  embowering  grove, 

Or  with  the  streattilet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her ;  and  when  the  Night 
Pout*  in  the  North  her  silver  streams  <»f  light, 
She  WiMes  refltetioti  in  tile  silent  glcom. 
And  ponders  on  the  ^orid  to  come. 

BriMUd,  1195. 


THE  RACE  OF  BANQUO. 

A   rRAOMKNT. 

**  Flt,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  dy ! 
Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die  I " 
O'er  the  heath  the  stripling  fled, 
The  wild  storm  howling  round  his  head : 
Fear,  mightier  through  the  shades  of  night, 
Urged  his  feet,  and  wing'd  his  flight ; 
And  still  he  heard  his  father's  cry, 
"  Fly,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly ! " 

*»  Fly,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly ! 

Leave  thy  guil^  sire  to  die ! " 

On  every  blast  was  heard  the  moan. 

The  anguish'd  shriek,  the  death-fraught  groan ; 

Loathly  night-hags  join  the  yell. 

And  lo !  — the  midnight  rites  of  Hell ! 

"  Forms  of  magic !  spare  my  life ! 
Shield  me  from  the  murderer's  knife ! 
Before  me,  ditti  in  lurid  light. 
Float  the  phantoms  of  the  night — 
Behind  I  liear  my  father  cry, . 
Fly,  son  of  Banquo  —  Fleance,  fly  1  ** 

**  Parent  of  the  sceptred  race. 
Boldly  tread  the  circled  space. 
Boldly,  fleance,  venture  near. 
Sire  of  monarchs,  spurn  at  fear. 
Sisters,  with  prophetic  breath, 
Pour  we  now  the  dirge  of  Death ! " 

Oxford,  1793. 


WRITTEN  IN  ALENTfiJOv 
JARUART  23,  1796. 

1. 

When  kt  ifkom,  the  Mi^eteer 
With  early  eall  «ntoo(mces  day. 
Sorrowing  thfat  eaiiy  call  I  hear. 
Which  scares  the  visions  of  delight  away : 
For  dear  to  toe  the  silent  hour 
When  sleep  exerts  its  wizard  pdwer. 
And  busy  fancy,  then  let  free. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  my  EdiUi,  flies  t6thee. 
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When  the  skBt  ganbeama  orett 
The  mountam'g  shadowy  breaft ; 
When  on  the  upland  slope 
Shinea  the  green  myrtle  wet  with  morning  dew, 
And  bvely  as  the  youthful  dreams  of  Hope, 
Tlie  dim-aeen  landscape  opens  on  the  yiew, 
I  gaze  around,  with  raptured  eyes, 
On  Nature's  charms,  where  no  illusion  hes, 
And  drop  the  joy  and  memory  mingled  tear. 
And  sigh  to  think  that  Edith  is  not  here. 

3. 

At  the  cool  hour  of  even. 

When  all  is  calm  and  still. 

And  o*er  the  western  hill 
A  richer  radiance  robes  the  mellow'd  heaven. 

Absorbed  in  darkness  thence. 

When  slowly  iades  in  night 

The  dim,  decaying  light, 
like  the  fair  day-dreams  of  Benevolenoe , 

Fatigued,  and  sad,  and  slow 

Along  my  lonely  way  I  go. 

And  muse  upon  the  distant  day. 
And  flgh,  remembering  Edith  far  away. 

4. 

When  late  arriving  at  our  inn  of  rest, 

Whose  roof,  exposed  to  many  a  winter's  sky. 
Half  shelters  from  the  wind  the  shivering  guest; 

By  the  lamp's  melancholy  gloom, 

I  see  the  miserable  room. 

And  musing  on  the  evils  tKat  arise 

From  disproportion'd  inequalities,  * 

Pray  that  my  lot  may  be 

Neither  with  Riches,  nor  with  Poverty, 

But  in  that  happy  mean. 

Which  for  the  soul  is  best. 

And  with  contentment  blest, 

In  some  secluded  glen 
To  dwell  with  Peace  and  Edith  far  from  men. 


TO  RECOVERY. 

Recovkrt,  where  art  thou  ? 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  where  shall  we  seek  thy  help  ? 
Upon  what  hallow'd  fountain  hast  thou  laid, 

0  Nymph  adored,  thy  spell  ? 

By  the  gray  ocean's  verge. 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  we  seek  thee,  but  in  vain ; 
We  find  no  healing  in  the  breeze  that  sweeps 

Tlie  thymy  mountain's  brow. 

Where  are  the  happy  hours. 
The  sunshine  where,  that  cheer'd  the  mom  of  life  ? 
For  Health  is  fled,  and  with  her  fled  the  joys 

Which  nuuie  existence  dear. 

1  saw  the  distant  hills 

Smile  in  the  radiance  of  the  orient  beam. 
And*  gazed  delighted  that  anon  our  feet 
Should  visit  scenes  so  fiur. 


I  look'd  abroad  at  noon. 
The  shadow  and  the  storm  were  on  the  hills ; 
The  crags  which  like  a  faery  fabric  shone 

Darkness  had  overcast. 

On  you,  ye  coming  years, 
So  fairly  shone  the  April  gleam  of  hope ; 
So  darkly  o'er  the  distance,  late  so  bright, 

Now  settle  the  black  clouds. 

Come  thou,  and  chase  away 
Sorrow  and  Pain,  the  persecuting  Powers 
Who  make  the  melancholy  day  so  long, 

So  long  the  restless  night. 

Shall  we  not  find  thee  here, 
Recovery,  on  the  salt  sea's  breezy  strand  ? 
Is  there  no  healing  in  the  gales  that  sweep 

The  thymy  mountain's  brow  ? 

I  look  for  thy  approach, 
O  Kfb-preserving  Power !  as  one  who  strays 
Alone  in  darkness  o'er  the  pathless  marsh. 

Watches  the  dawn  of  day. 

I,  Jufy,  1799. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

With  cheerful  step  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  early  way. 
When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road, 

He  hastens  up  the  height. 
And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 

Administer  delight. 

And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow. 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white. 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight. 

But  when  behind  the  western  clouds 

Departs  the  fading  day, 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painful  footsteps  creep. 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause. 
He  labors  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round, 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear ; 

^e  dreads  some  imseen  precipice, 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage ; 

Alas !  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age  ! 


WetUmry,  1798, 
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THE  OAK  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

It  grew  and  it  flourished  for  many  an  age. 

And  many  a  tempest  wreak'd  on  it  its  rage ; 

But  when  its  strong  branches  were  bent  with  the 

blaflt, 
It  struck  its  root  deeper,  and  flourish'd  more  fast. 

Its  head  tower'd  on  high,  and  its  branches  spread 
round ;  [sound ; 

For  its  roots  had  struck  deep,  and  its  heart  was 
The  bees  o'er  its  honey-dew'd  foliage  play'd. 
And  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade. 

The  Oak  of  our  Fathers  to  Freedom  was  dear ', 
Its  leaves  were  her  crown,  and  its  wood  was  her  spear. 
Alafl  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

There  crept  up  an  ivy  and  clung  round  the  trunk ; 
It  struck  in  its  mouths  and  the  juices  it  drunk ; 
The  branches  grew  sickly,  deprived  of  their  food, 
And  the  Oak  was  no  longer  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

The  foresters  saw  and  they  gather'd  around ; 
The  roots  still  were  fast,  and  the  heart  still  was  sound ; 
They  lopp'd  off  the  boughs  that  so  beautiful  spread. 
But  the  ivy  they  spared  on  its  vitals  that  fed. 

No  longer  the  bees  o'er  its  honey-dews  play'd. 
Nor  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade ; 
Lopp'd  and  mangled  the  trunk  in  its  ruin  is  seen, 
A  monument  now  what  its  beauty  has  been. 

The  Oak  has  received  its  incurable  wound ; 
They  have  loosen'd  the  roots,  though  the  heart 
may  be  sound ;  [see, 

What  the  travellers  at  distance  green-flourishing 
Are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  poison'd  the  tree. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood ! 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PULTOWA. 

O5  Vorska's  glittering  waves 

The  morning  sunbeams  play ; 

Pultowa's  walls  are  throng'd 

With  eager  multitudes ; 

Athwart  the  dusty  vale 

They  strain  their  aching  eyes, 

Where  to  the  fight  moves  on 

The  Conqueror  Charles,  the  iron-hearted  Swede. 

Him  Famine  hath  not  tamed. 

The  tamer  of  the  brave ; 
Him  Winter  hath  not  quell'd ; 
When  man  by  man  his  veteran  troops  sunk  down, 
Frozen  to  their  endless  sleep, 

He  held  undaunted  on. 


Him  Pain  hath  not  subdued ; 
What  though  he  mounts  not  now 
The  fiery  steed  of  war  ? 
Borne  on  a  litter  to  the  field  he  goes. 

€k>,  iron-hearted  King ! 
Full  of  thy  former  fame  — 
Think  how  the  humbled  Dane 
Crouch'd  underneath  thy  sword ; 
Think  how  the  wretched  Pole 
Resign'd  his  conquer'd  crown ; 
Go,  iron-hearted  King ! 
Let  Narva's  glory  swell  thy  haughty  breast,  — 
The  death-day  of  thy  glory,  Charles,  hath  dawn'd ! 
Proud  Swede,  the  Sun  hath  risen 
That  on  thy  shame  shall  set ! 

Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ! 
For  over  that  relentless  Swede 
Ruin  hath  raised  his  unrelenting  arm ; 

For  ere  the  night  descends. 

His  veteran  host  destroyed. 
His  laurels  blasted  to  revive  no  more. 

He  flies  before  the  Moscovite. 

Impatiently  that  haughty  heart  must  bear 
Long  years  of  hope  deceived ; 

Long  years  of  idleness 
That  sleepless  soul  must  brook. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ! 
To  him  who  suiSers  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious ;  not  on  thee. 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  the  unjust, 
Not  upon  thee,  —  on  him 
The  ineffiu^able  reproach  is  fiz'd. 
The  infamy  abides. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest. 

Westlmry,  1798. 


THE  TRAVELLERS   RETURN. 

Sweet  to  the  morning  traveller 

The  song  amid  the  sky. 
Where,  twinkling  in  the  dewy  light. 

The  skylark  soars  on  high. 

And  cheering  to  the  traveller 
The  gales  that  round  him  play. 

When  fiiint  and  heavily  he  drags 
Along  his  noon-tide  way. 

And  when  beneath  the  unclouded  sun 

Full  wearily  toils  he. 
The  flowing  water  makes  to  him 

A  soothing  melody. 

And  when  the  evening  light  decays. 

And  all  is  calm  around. 
There  is  sweet  music  to  his  ear 

In  the  distant  sheep-bell's  sound. 

But  oh !  of  all  delightful  sounds 
Of  evening  or  of  mom, 
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The  sweetest  is  the  voice  of  Love, 
That  welcomes  his  return. 

WuUmry,  1798. 


/ 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS, 

AHD   HOW    HE   OAIHBD  THEM. 


To  some  the  jjrlories  of  the  Day, 
When,  blazing>,  with  meridian  ray. 

The  gorgeous  Sun  dscends  his  highest  throne ; 
But  I  with  solemn  and  severe  delight 

Still  watch  thy  constail^  car,  immortal  Night  ! 


You  are  old.  Father  WiUiam,  the  young  man  cried ; 

The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray  j 
You  are  hale.  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man  ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

hi  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 
I  remember'd  that  youth  would  fly  fast. 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first. 
That  1  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away  j 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone  j 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  rephed, 
I  remember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 

You  are  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  joung  man.  Father  William  replied ; 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  j 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God ! 

And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

WetOmry,  1799. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A   GREEK  ODE 
ON  ASTRONOMY, 

WBITTBH    BV   8.  T.   COtERIDOE,  FOR  THE  PRIZE   AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  1793. 


Hail,  venerable  Night  ! 
O  first-created,  hail ! 
Thou  who  art  doom'd  in  thy  dark  breast  to  veil 
The  dying  beam  of  light. 
The  eldest  and  the  latest  thou. 
Hail,  venerable  Night  I 
Around  thine  ebon  brow. 
Glittering  plays  with  lightning  rays 
A  wreath  of  flowers  of  fire. 
The  varying  clouds  with  many  a  hue  attire 
Thy  many-tinted  veil. 
Holy  are  the  blue  graces  of  thy  zone ! 
But  who  is  he  whose  tongue  can  tell 
The  dewy  lustres  which  thine  eyes  adorn  ? 
Lovely  to  some  the  blushes  of  the  mom ; 


For  then  to  the  celd^tial  Palaces 
Urania  leads,  tTnOiia,  she 

The  Goddess  who  alone 
Stands  by  the  blazing  throne. 
Effulgent  with  the  light  of  Deity. 
Whom  Wisdom,  the  Creatrix,  by  her  side 
Placed  on  the  heights  of  yonder  sky. 
And  smiling  with  ambrosial  love,  unlock'd 
The  depths  of  Nature  to  her  piercing  eye. 
Angelic  myriads  struck  their  harps  around, 
And  with  triumphant  song 
The  host  of  Stars,  a  beauteous  throng, 

Around  the  ever-living  Mind 

In  jubilee  their  mystic  dance  begun ; 

When  at  thy  leaping  forth,  O  Sun  ! 

The  Morning  started  in  affright, 

Astonish'd  at  thy  birth,  her  Child  of  Light ! 

3. 
Hail,  O  Urania,  hail ! 
Queen  of  the  Muses !  Mistress  of  the  Song ! 
For  thou  didst  deign  to  leave  the  heavenly  throng. 
As  earthward  thou  thy  steps  wert  bending, 
A  ray  went  forth  and  harbinger'd  thy  way : 

All  Ether  laugh'd  with  thy  descending. 
Thou  hadst  wreath 'd  thy  hair  with  roses, 
The  flower  that  in  the  immortal  bower 
Its  deathless  bloom  discloses. 
Before  thine  awful  mien,  compelled  to  shrink, 
Fled  Ignorance,  abash'd,  with  all  her  brood. 
Dragons,  and  Hags  of  baleful  breath. 
Fierce  Dreams,  that  wont  to  drink 
The  Sepulchre's  black  blood ; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  storms 
Riding  in  fury  forms. 
Shriek  to  the  mariner  the  shriek  of  Death. 

4. 
I  boast,  O  Goddess,  to  thy  name 
That  I  have  raised  the  pile  of  fame ; 

Therefore  to  me  be  given 
To  roam  the  starry  path  of  Heaven, 
To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high. 
And  to  rein-in  the  Tempests  of  the  sky. 

5. 
Chariots  of  happy  (rods  !  Fountains  of  Light! 

Ye  Angel-Temples  bright ! 

May  I  unblamed  your  flamy  thresholds  tread  ? 

I  leave  Earth  *8  lowly  scene  ; 

I  leave  the  Moon  serene. 

The  lovely  Queen  of  Night ; 

I  leave  the  wide  domains. 

Beyond  where  Mars  his  fiercer  light  can  fling, 

And  Jupiter's  v^t  plains, 

(The  many-belted  king ;) 

Even  to  the  solitude  where  Saturn  reigns, 
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Like  some  stem  tyrant  to  just  exile  driven  ; 
Dim-seen  the  sullen  power  sppean 
In  thai  cold  soliiade  of  Heaven, 
And  slow  he  drags  along 
The  nigk^  circle  of  long-lingering  years. 


Nor  sbalt  thou  escape  my  sight. 
Who  at  the  threshold  of  the  sun-trod  domes 
Art  tremhling, — youngest  Daughter  of  the  Night ! 
And  you,  ye  fiery-tressed  strangers !  you, 

Comets  who  wander  wide, 

WHl  I  along  your  pathless  way  pursue, 

Whence  bending  I  may  view 

The  Worlds  whom  elder  Suns  have  vivified. 

7. 
For  Hope  with  loveliest  visions  soothes  my  mind, 
Tliat  even  in  Man,  Life's  winged  power, 
When  comes  again  the  natal  hour, 
Shall  on  heaven- wandering  feet. 
In  undecaying  youth, 
Spring  to  the  blessed  seat; 
Where  round  the  fields  of  Troth 
The  fiery  Essences  forever  feed  j      ^ 
And  o*er  the  ambrosial  mead, 
The  breezes  of  serenity 
Silent  and  soothing  glide  forever  by. 

8. 
There,  Priest  of  Nature !  dost  thou  shine, 
Nkwtoh  !  a  King  among  the  Kings  divine. 
Whether  with  harmony's  mild  force, 
He  guides  along  its  course 
The  axle  of  some  beauteous  star  on  high. 
Or  gazing,  in  the  spring 
Ebullient  with  creative  energy. 
Feels  his  pure  breast  with  rapturous  joy  possessed, 
Inebriate  in  the  holy  ecstasy. 

9. 
I  may  not  call  thee  mortal  then,  my  soul ! 
Immortal  longings  lift  thee  to  the  skies : 
Love  of  thy  native  home  inflames  thee  now. 
With  pious  madness  wise. 
Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine ! 
Soon,  mingled  with  thy  fiUhers,  thou  shalt  shine 
A  star  amid  the  starry  throng, 
A  God  the  Gods  among. 

Londoiif  18QS. 


GOOSEBERRT-PIE. 

▲  riMDAMC   ODE. 


€k>OiXBERRT-PlX  is  boft 

Full  of  the  theme,  O  Muse,  begin  the  song ! 
Whit  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  West 

Mature  within  the  Turtle's  breast 
Blood  glutinous  and  fat  of  verdant  hue  P 


What  though  the  Deer  boxmd  sportively  along 

O'er  spnngy  turf,  the  Park's  elastic  vest? 

Give  them  their  honors  due,  — 

But  Gooseberry-Pie  is  best. 

2. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 

The  patient  Ploughman  plods. 

And  as 'the  Sower  followed  by  the  clods 

Earth's  genial  womb  received  the  living  seed. 

The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grow  \ 

Saw  ye  the  vegetable  ocean 
Roll  its  green  ripple  to  the  April  gale .' 
The  golden  waves  with  multitudinous  motion 
Swell  o'er  the  summer  vale  ? 

3. 
It  flows  through  Alder  banks  along 
Beneath  the  copse  that  hides  the  hill ; 
The  gentle  stream  you  cannot  see, 
Tott  only  hear  its  melody. 
The  stream  that  turns  the  Mill. 
Pass  on  a  little  way,  pass  on, 
And  you  shall  catch  its  gleam  anon  \ 
Aad  hark !  the  loud  and  agonizing  groan, 
That  makes  its  anguish  known. 
Where  tortured  by  the  Tyrant  Lord  of  Meal 
The  Brook  is  broken  on  the  Wheel  * 

4. 

Blow  fair,  blow  fair,  thou  orient  gale ! 
On  the  white  bosom  of  the  sail, 
Te  Winds,  enamor'd,  lingering  lie ! 
Te  Waves  of  ocean,  spare  the  bark, 
Te  tempests  of  the  sky ! 
From  distant  realms  she  comes  to  bring 
The  sugar  for  my  Pie. 
For  this  on  Gambia's  arid  aide 
The  Vulture's  feet  are  scaled  with  blood, 
And  Beelzebub  beholds  with  pride 
His  darling  planter  brood. 


First  in  the  spring  thy  leaves  were  seen. 
Thou  beauteous  bush,  so  early  green ! 
Soon  ceased  thy  blossoms'  little  life  of  love. 

O  safer  than  the  gold-fruit-bearing  tree. 
The  glory  of  that  old  Hesperian  grove, — 

No  Dragon  does  there  need  for  thee 

With  quintessential  sting  to  work  alarms. 

Prepotent  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  fine. 

Thou  vegetable  Porcupine !  — 

And  didst  thou  scratch  thy  tender  arms, 

O  Jane !  that  I  should  dine ! 

6. 
The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  f¥uit. 
Commingled  well,  how  well  they  suit ! 

And  they  were  well  bestow'd. 
O  Jane,  with  truth  1  praise  your  Pie, 
And  will  not  you  in  just  reply 
Praise  my  Pindaric  Ode  ? 

ExtUr,  1799. 
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TO  A  BEE. 


Thou  wert  oat  betimes,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

As  abio«d  I  took  mj  eurly  way, 

Before  the  Cow  from  her  zeetmg-pkoe 

Had  riaen  up  and  left  her  trace 

On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  gray. 

Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 


Thoa  wert  working  late,  thoa  busy,  busy  B«e ! 
After  the  fall  of  the  Cistus  flower. 
When  the  Primroae-of-evening  was  ready  to  burst, 
I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  first ; 
In  the  ailence  of  the  evening  hour. 
Heard  1  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3. 
Thoa  art  a  miaer,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  <m  thy  golden  stores  intent. 
Thy  summer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spent 

What  thy  winter  will  never  enjoy  j 
Wise  lesson  this  for  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 


Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

What  is  the  end  of  thy  toil. 
When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone, 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done. 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil. 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
Wathury,  1799. 


TO  A  SPIDER. 

1. 
SriDB& !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 
To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out 
Lest  thou  BhoiUdst  eat  the  flies ; 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 
Thy  stiange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see. 
For  there  is  One  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

2. 
Thou  artwelocnne  to  a  Rhymer  sore-perplex'd. 
The  subject  of  his  verse ; 
There's  many  a  one  who,  on  a  better  text, 
Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 
Then  shrink  not,  old  Free-Mason,  from  my  view, 
But  quietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line ', 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue. 
As  I  will  mine. 

3. 
Weaver  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies; 
Hell's  huge  black  Spider,  for  m^"^»««l  he  lays 
His  toils,  as  thou  for  flies. 
18 


When  Betty's  busy  eye  nma  round  the  room. 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen ! 
But  where  is  he  whose  brooim 
The  earth  shall  clean? 

4. 

Spider !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought — 

And  'twas  a  likeness  tine  — 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caoght. 
But  which  the  strong  break  through : 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en, 
Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly ; 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
'  His  life-blood  dry. 


And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 
And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Sueh  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams 

So  easily  destroyed ! 

So  does  the  Statesman,  whilst  the  Avengers  sleep, 

Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay ; 

Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 

His  work  away. 

6. 

Thou  busy  laborer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong. 

For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  Poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song. 

Both  busily  our  needful,  food  to  win. 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains ; 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 

I  spin  my  brains. 

Westbwry,  1798. 


THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  JERUSALEM. 

The  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused. 
The  King  puts  forth  his  strength ; 
And  Judah  bends  the  bow 
And  points  her  arrows  for  the  coming  war. 

Her  walls  are  firm,  her  gates  are  strong. 
Her  youth  gird  on  the  sword ; 
High  are  her  chiefs  in  hope, 
For  soon  will  Egypt  send  the  promised  aid. 

But  who  is  he  whose  voice  of  woe 
Is  heard  amid  the  streets  ? 
Whose  ominous  voice  proclaims 
Her  strength,  and  arms,  and  promised  succors 
vain? 

His  meagre  cheek  is  pale  and  sunk. 
Wild  is  his  hollow  eye, 
Tet  awful  is  its  glance ; 
And  who  could  bear  the  anger  of  his  frown  ? 

Prophet  of  God  !  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaim  the  woe  to  come ; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summons  her  rulers  timely  to  repent ! 
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The  Ethiop  changes  not  his  skin. 
Impious  and  reckless  still 
The  rulers  spurn  thy  voice, 
And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full. 

For  now  around  Jerusalem 
The  countless  foes  appear ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Spreads  the  wide  horror  of  the  circling  siege. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Why  droops  the  gallant  youth 
Who  late  in  pride  of  heart 
Sharpen'd  his  javelin  for  the  welcome  war  ? 

'Tis  not  for  terror  that  his  eye 
Swells  with  the  struggling  woe ; 
Oh !  he  could  bear  his  ills, 
Or  rush  to  death,  and  in  the  grave  have  peace. 

His  parents  do  not  ask  for  food, 
But  they  are  weak  with  want , 
His  wife  has  given  her  babes 
Her  wretched  pittance,  —  she  makes  no  com- 
plaint. 

The  consummating  hour  is  come  ! 
Alas  for  Solyma ! 
How  is  she  desolate,  — 
She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fallen  ! 

And  thou — thou  miserable  King  — 
Where  is  thy  trusted  flock. 
Thy  flock  so  beautiful. 
Thy  Father's  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God? 

Repentance  brings  not  back  the  past ; 
It  will  not  coll  again 
Thy  murder'd  sons  to  life. 
Nor  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind,  old  man. 
Heavy  thy  punishment ; 
Dreadful  thy  present  woes^ 
Alas,  more  dreadful  thy  remember'd  guilt ! 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

Jot,  joy  in  London  now  ! 
He  go68,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death ; 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom, 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  ! 

He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn. 
His  strong  right  arm  un weapon 'd  and  in  chains, 
And  garlanded  around  his  helmless  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn. 

They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  onc«  grew  pale 

And  falter'd  out  a  prayer. 


Tes  !  they  can  meet  his  eye. 
That  only  beams  with  patient  courage  now ; 
Yes !  they  can  look  upon  those  manly  limlM, 

Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  infamy ; 
Nor  one  ungovem'd  fbeling  shook  those  limbs, 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

What  though  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  legal  cruelty  revived ;  [life 

What  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthen'd 

To  feel  protracted  death .' 

What  though  the  hangman's  hand 
Grasped  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart  ? — 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last,  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  still. 

He  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
He  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which  he  died, 

And  it  was  joy  in  death.* 

Go,  Edward  !   triumph  now  ! 
Cambria  is  fallen,  and  Scotland's  strength  is 

crush 'd ; 
On  Wallace,  on  Llcwelljm's  mangled  limbs. 

The  fowls  of  Heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivaird,  unopposed. 
Go,  Edward,  full  of  glory  to  thy  grave  ! 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul, 

Go,  Edward,  to  thy  God  ! 

WeMtbury,  1798. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

Clkar  shone  the  mom,  the  gale  was  fair. 
When  from  CoruHa's  crowded  port 
With  many  a  cheerful  shout  and  loud  acclaim 
The  huge  Armada  past. 

To  England's  shores  their  streamers  point, 
To  England's  shores  their  sails  are  spread. 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land. 
And  Rome  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verge. 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  rocks. 
The  clustering  multitudes  behold  their  pomp. 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  their  murmurs  rise. 
And  soon  they  trust  to  see  the  winged  bark 
That  bears  good  tidings  home. 

The  watch-tower  now  in  distance  sinks. 
And  now  Galicia's  moxmtain  rocks 
Faint  as  the  far-off  clouds  of  evening  lie, 
And  now  they  fade  avray. 
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Each  like  some  moving  citadel, 
On  through  the  waves  they  sail  suhlime ; 
And  now  the  9i>aniards  see  the  silvery  clifb, 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land  ! 

O  fools !  to  think  that  ever  foe 
Should  triumph  o'er  that  seargirt  land ! 
O  fools !  to  think  that  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  the  stranger's  yoke  ! 

For  not  in  vain  hath  Nature  rear'd 
Around  her  coast  those  silvery  clifis ; 
For  not  in  vain  old  Ocean  spreads  his  waves 
To  guard  his  favorite  isle ! 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners  ! 
What  now  avail  Rome's  boasted  charms  ? 
Where  are  the  Spaniard's  vaunts  of  eager  wrath  ? 
His  hopes  of  conquest  now  ? 

And  hark  !  the  angry  Winds  arise  ; 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves ; 
The  Winds  and  Waves  against  the  invaders  fight, 
To  guard  the  seargirt  land. 

Howling  around  his  palace-towers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm ; 
He  thinks  upon  lus  navies  far  away. 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long,  over  Biscay's  boisterous  surge 
The  watchman's  aching  eye  shall  strain  ! 
Long  shall  he  gaze,  but  never  wing'd  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 

Watlmry,  1798. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 

The  night  is  come ;  no  fears  disturb 
The  dreams  of  innocence ; 
They  trust  in  kingly  faith  and  kingly  oaths ; 
They  sleep, — alas !  they  sleep ! 

Go  to  the  palace,  wouldst  thou  know 
How  hideous  night  can  be ; 

Eye  is  not  closed  in  those  accursed  walls, 
Nor  heart  at  quiet  there. 

The  Monarch  from  the  window  leans. 

He  listens  to  the  night, 
And  with  a  horrible  and  eager  hope 

Awaits  the  midnight  bell. 

Oh,  he  has  Hell  within  him  now ! 
God,  always  art  thou  just ! 
For  innocence  can  never  know  such  pangs 
As  pierce  successful  guilt. 

He  looks  abroad,  and  all  is  still. 
Hark ! — now  the  midnight  bell 
Sounds  through  the  silence  of  the  night  alone, - 
And  now  the  signal  gun ! 


Thy  hand  is  on  him,  righteous  God ! 

He  hears  the  frantic  shrieks. 

He  hears  the  glorjring  yells  of  massacre, 

And  he  repents,  —  too  late. 

He  hears  the  murderer's  savage  shout, 
He  hears  the  groan  of  death ; 
In  vain  they  fly,  —  soldiers  defenceless  now, 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes. 

Righteous  and  just  art  thou,  O  God ! 
For  at  his  dying  hour 
Those  shrieks  and  groans  re€choed  in  his  ear. 
He  heard  that  murderous  yell ! 

They  throng'd  around  his  midnight  couch. 
The  phantoms  of  the  slain ; — 
It  prey'd  like  poison  on  his  powers  of  life : 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Grod ! 

Spirits !  who  sufier'd  at  that  hour 
For  freedom  and  for  faith, 
Ye  saw  your  country  bent  beneath  the  yoke, 
Her  faith  and  freedom  crush'd. 

And  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep 
Ye  saw  when  France  awoke ; 
Ye  saw  the  people  burst  their  double  chain, 
And  ye  had  joy  in  Heaven  ! 

WesUmry,  1798. 

» 

THE  HOLLY-TREE. 

1. 
O  Reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

TheHoUy-Tree.? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Order'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  Atheist's  sophistries. 

2. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear^. 


I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralize ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly-Tree 

Can  emblem  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after  time. 

4. 
Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere. 
To  those  who  on  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 
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And  should  mj  youth,  ai  youth  is  apt,  1  know, 

Some  harshneiw  show, 
All  vain  aflpehties  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  amooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leayes  upon  the  Holly-T^ee. 

6. 
And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see. 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly-Tree  ? 


So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they. 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  HoUy-Tree. 

WetOmry,  1798. 


THE  EBB  Tn)£. 

Slowlt  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon !  scarcely  did  mine  eyes, 
As  watchfully  I  roam'd  thy  green-wood  side, 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  laboring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars ; 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  laboring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabor'd  boat  falls  rapidly  along; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide. 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late,  the  shallow  current  roars ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon !  I  gaze  and  know 
The  lesson  emblem'd  in  thy  varying  way : 
It  speaks 'Of  human  joys  that  rise  so  slow. 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood, 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attain'd  at  laft, 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  high  fortune's  flood 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fast. 

Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manhood's  envied  stage ; 
Alas !  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age  ! 

Wudmry,  1799. 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Aim  wherefore  do  the  Poor  complain  ? 

The  Rich  Man  ask'd  of  me ;  — 
Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said. 

And  1  will  answer  thee. 

Twas  evening,  and  the  fioien  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold. 
And  we  were  wn^p'd  and  coaled  well. 

And  yet  we  were  ancold. 

We  met  an  old,  bare-headed  man; 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 
I  ask'd  him  what  he  did  abroad 

In  that  cold  winter's  night. 

The  cold  was  keen  indeed,  he  said. 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he. 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 

We  met  a  young,  bare-footed  child. 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold ; 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home. 

And  he  lay  sick  a-bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  w^  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest ; 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back. 

And  another  at  her  breast. 

I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there 
When  the  night- wind  was  so  chill ; 

She  tum'd  her  head  and  bade  the  chUd 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still  ;— 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away, 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

We  met  a  girl ;  her  dress  was  loose. 

And  sunken  was  her  eye. 
Who  with  a  wanton's  hollow  voice 

Address'd  the  passers-by. 

I  ask'd  her  what  there  was  in  guilt 

That  could  her  heart  allure 
To  shame,  disease,  and  late  remorse : 

She  answer'd,  she  was  poor. 

I  tum'd  me  to  the  Rich  Man  then. 

For  silently  stood  he, — 
You  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  complain. 

And  these  have  answer'd  thee  ! 


London^  1798. 
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TO  MARY. 

Mabt  !  ten  checker'd  yean  have  past 
Since  we  beheld  each  other  last; 
Yet,  Mary,\I  remember  thee, 
Nor  canst  thon  have  forgotten  me. 

The  bloom  was  then  upon  thy  fkoe ) 
Thy  form  had  every  yonthfiil  grace ; 
I  too  had  then  the  warmth  of  youth, 
And  in  our  hearts  was  all  its  troth. 

We  convened,  were  there  others  by, 
With  common  mirth  and  random  eye ; 
But  when  escaped  the  sight  of  men, 
How  serious  was  our  converse  then ! 

Our  talk  was  then  of  years  to  come. 
Of  hopes  which  ask'd  a  humble  doom. 
Themes  which  to  loving  thoughts  might  move. 
Although  we  never  spake  of  love. 

At  our  last  meeting  sure  thy  heart 
Was  even  as  loath  as  mine  to  part ; 
And  yet  we  little  thought  that  then 
We  parted — not  to  meet  again. 

Long,  Mary !  after  that  adieu. 
My  dearest  day-dreams  were  of  you ; 
In  sleep  I  saw  you  still,  and  long 
Biade.you  the  theme  of  secret  song. 

When  manhood  and  its  cares  came  on. 
The  humble  hopes  of  youth  were  gone  \ 
And  other  hopes  and  other  fears 
Efbced  the  thoughts  of  happier  years. 

Meantime  through  many  a  varied  year 
Of  thee  no  ttd'uigs  did  I  hear. 
And  thou  hast  never  heard  my  name 
Save  from  the  vague  reports  of  fame. 

But  then,  I  trust,  detraction's  lie 
Hath  kindled  anger  in  thine  eye ; 
And  thou  my  praise  wert  proud  to  see, — 
My  name  should  still  be  dear  to  thee. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course ;  thus  latft 
1  leani  the  tidings  of  thy  fiite ; 
A  Husband  and  a  Father  now. 
Of  thee,  a  Wife  and  Mother  thou. 

And,  Mary,  as  for  thee  I  frame 

A  prayer  which  hath  no  selfish  aim, 

No  lumpier  lot  can  1  wish  thee 

Than  such  as  Heaven  hath  granted  me. 

'      London,  1805. 


In  the  warm  joyance  of  the  summer  sun, 
I  do  Bol  wish  again 
The  chaageftd  April  day. 
Nay,  William !  nay,  not  so ! 
Safe  haren'd  from  the  sea, 
I  would  not  tempt  again 
The  uncertain  ocean's  wrath. 
Pnisft  be  to  Him  who  made  me  what  I  aift, 
Other  I  would  not  be. 


Why  is  it  pleasant  then,  to  sit  and  talk 
Of  days  that  are  no  more  ? 
When  in  his  own  dear  home 
The  traveller  rests  at  last. 
And  tells  how  often  in  his  wanderings. 
The  thought  of  those  far  off 
Hath  made  his  eyes  o'erflow 
With  no  unmanly  tears ; 
Delighted  he  recalUi  [trod ; 

Through  what  fair  scenes  his  lingering  feet  have 
Bot  ever  when  he  tells  nf  perils  past 
And  troubles  now  no  more, 
His  eyes  are  brightest,  and  a  readier  joy 
Flows  thankftil  ftom  his  heart 


No,  William !  no,  I  would  not  live  again 
The  morning  hours  of  life ; 

I  would  not  be  again 
The  slave  of  hope  and  fear; 
I  would  not  learn  again 
The  wisdom  by  Experiei^ee  hardly  taught. 


To  me  the  past  presents 
No  object  for  regret; 
To  me  the  present  gives 
All  cause  for  full  content. 
The  future  ? — It  is  now  the  cheerful  noon. 
And  on  the  sunny-smiling  fields  I  gaae 
With  eyes  alive  to  joy ; 
When  the  dark  night  descends, 
I  wittingly  shall  close  my  weary  tids. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  wake  again. 

Wutbury,  1798. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 
n^iminfo  ir  i  would  live  over  mt  todth  aoaiit. 

1. 

Do  I  rejfret  the  past  ? 

Would  I  again  live  o*et 
The  morning  hours  of  life  f 
Nay,WiQiam!  nay,  not  so! 


THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 

1. 
Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  msj  Soul, 
Descend  to  contemplate 
The  form  that  once  was  dear ! 

The  Spirit  is  not  there 
Which  kindled  that  dead  eye. 
Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart. 
Which  in  that  motionless  hand 
Rath  met  thy  friendly  grasp. 
The  Spirit  is  not  there  ! 
It  is  but  lifeless,  perishable  flesh 
That  moulders  in  the  grave ; 
Earth,  air,  and  water's  ministering  particles 
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Now  to  the  elements 
Resolyed,  their  uses  done. 
Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved ; 
The  Spirit  is  not  there ! 


Often  together  have  we  talk'd  of  death ; 
•  How  sweet  it  were  to  see 
All  doubtful  things  made  clear ; 
How  sweet  it  were  with  powers 

Such  as  the  Cherubim, 
To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven ! 

O  Edmund !  thou  hast  first 
Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity ! 

I  look  upon  the  stars, 

And  think  that  thou  art  there. 

Unfettered  as  the  thought  that  follows  thee. 


And  we  have  often  said  how  sweet  it  were 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power, 

To  watch  the  firiends  we  loved. 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err ! 

Sure  I  have  felt  thy  presence !    Thou  hast  given 

A  birth  to  holy  thought, 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  unstain'd  and  pure. 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err ! 

Our  best  affections  here 

They  are  not  like  the  toys  of  infancy ; 

The  Soul  outgrows  them  not; 

We  do  not  cast  them  off; 

O,  if  it  could  be  so. 

It  were  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  die ! 


Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Follow  thy  friend  beloved  I 

But  in  the  lonely  hour. 

But  in  the  evening  walk, 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ; 

Think  that  he  holds  with  thee 

Mysterious  intercourse ; 

And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear, 

There  will  be  joy  in  grief. 

WeHbury,  1799. 
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THE  HURON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

1. 
Brother,  thou  wert  strong  in  youth ! 
Brother,  thou  wert  brave  in  war ! 
Unhappy  man  was  he 
For  whom  thou  hadst  sharpen'd  the  tomahawk's 
edge! 


Unhappy  man  was  he 
On  whom  thine  angry  eye  was  fiz'd  in  fight ! 
And  he  who  from  thy  hand 
Received  the  calumet, 
Blest  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace: 


When  the  Evil  Spirits  seized  thee. 
Brother,  we  were  sad  at  heart : 
We  bade  the  Jongler  come 
And  bring  his  magic  aid ; 
We  circled  thee  in  mystic  dance. 
With  songs  and  shouts  and  cries. 
To  free  thee  from  their  power. 
Brother,  but  in  vain  we  strove ; 
The  number  of  thy  days  was  full. 

3. 

Thou  sittest  amongst  us  on  thy  mat ; 

The  bear-skin  from  thy  shoulder  hangs ; 

Thy  feet  are  sandall'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet 

That  traversed  the  forest  track ; 

Those  are  the  lips  that  late 

Thunder'd  the  yell  of  war ; 

And  that  is  the  strong  right  arm 

Which  never  was  lifted  in  vain. 

Those  lips  are  silent  now  ; 

The  limbs  that  were  active  are  stiff; 

Loose  hangs  the  strong  right  arm ! 

4. 
And  where  is  That  which  in  thy  voice 
'    The  language  of  friendship  spake .' 
That  gave  the  strength  of  thine  arm  ? 
That  fill'd  thy  limbs  with  life  ? 
It  was  not  Thou,  for  Thou  art  here, 
Thou  art  amongst  us  still, 
But  the  Life  and  the  Feeling  are  gone. 
The  Iroquois  will  learn 
That  thou  hast  ceased  from  war ; 
'Twill  be  a  joy  like  victory  to  them, 
For  thou  wert  the  scourge  of  their  nation. 


Brother,  we  sing  thee  the  song  of  death ; 
In  thy  coffin  of  bark  we  lay  thee  to  rest ; 
The  bow  shall  be  placed  by  thy  side. 
And  the  shafts  that  are  pointed  and  feather'd  for 
flight. 
To  the  country  of  the  Dead 
Long  and  painful  is  thy  way ; 
Over  rivers  wide  and  deep 
Lies  the  road  that  must  be  past, 
By  bridges  narrow-wall'd, 
Where  scarce  the  Soul  can  force  its  way, 
While  the  loose  fabric  totters  under  it. 


Safely  may  our  brother  pass  ! 

Safely  may  he  reach  the  fields, 
Where  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  shell 
Shall  be  heard  from  the  Country  of  Souls ! 
The  Spirits  of  thy  Sires 

Shall  come  to  welcome  thee : 
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The  God  of  the  Dead  in  his  Bower 

Shall  receive  thee,  and  bid  thee  join 

The  dance  of  eternal  joy. 


Brother,  we  pay  thee  the  ntea  of  death ; 
Rert  in  thy  Bower  of  Delight! 


WeMttury,  1799. 


THE    PERUVIAN'S    DIRGE    OVER    THE 
BODY  OF  HIS  FATHER. 


Rk9t  in  peace,  my  Father,  reat ! 
With  danger  and  toil  have  1  borne  thy  corpse 
From  the  Stranger's  field  of  death. 
I  blcM  thee,  O  Wife  of  the  Sun, 
For  veiling  thy  beams  with  a  cload, 
While  at  the  pious  task 
Thy  votary  toil'd  in  fear. 
Thou  badest  the  clouds  of  night 
Enwrap  thee,  and  hide  thee  from  Man ; 
But  didst  thou  not  see  my  toil, 
And  put  on  the  darkness  to  aid, 
O  Wife  of  the  visible  God  ? 


Wretched,  my  Father,  thy  life ! 
Wretched  the  life  of  the  Slave  ! 
All  day  for  another  he  toils ; 
Overwearied  at  night  he  lies  down. 
And  dreams  of  the  freedom  that  once  he  enjoy'd. 
Thou  wert  blest  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
My  Father !  for  then  thou  wert  free. 
In  the  fields  of  the  nation  thy  hand 
Bore  its  part  of  the  general  task ; 
And  when^  with  the  song  and  the  dance, 
Te  brought  the  harvest  home. 
As  all  in  the  labor  had  shared. 
So  justly  they  shared  in  the  fruits. 

3. 
Thou  visible  Lord  of  the  Earth, 
Thou  God  of  my  Fathers,  thou  God  of  my  heart, 
O  Giver  of  light  and  of  life ! 
When  the  Strangers  came  to  our  shores, 
Why  didst  thou  not  put  forth  thy  power  ? 
Thy  thunders  should  then  have  been  hurl'd. 
Thy  fires  should  in  lightnings  have  flash'd !  — 
Visible  God  of  the  Earth, 
The  Strangers  mock  at  thy  might ! 

To  idols  and  beams  of  wood 
They  force  us  to  bow  the  knee ; 
They  plunge  us  in  caverns  and  dens. 
Where  never  thy  blessed  light 
Shines  on  our  poisonous  toil ! 
But  not  in  the  caverns  and  dens, 
O  Sun,  are  we  mindless  of  thee ! 
We  pine  for  the  want  of  thy  beams, 
We  adore  thee  with  anguish  and  groans. 


My  Father,  rest  in  peace ! 
Rest  with  the  dust  of  thy  Sires ! 
They  placed  their  Cross  in  thy  dying  grasp ; 
They  bore  thee  to  their  burial-place, 

And  over  thy  breathless  frame 
Their  bloody  and  merciless  Priest 

Mumbled  his  magic  hastily. 
Oh !  could  thy  bones  be  at  peace 
In  the  field  where  the  Strangers  are  laid  ?  — 
Alone,  in  danger  and  in  pain. 
My  Father,  I  bring  thee  here : 
So  may  our  €k>d,  in  reward. 
Allow  me  one  faithful  friend 
To  lay  nle  beside  thee  when  I  am  released  ! 
So  may  he  summon  me  soon. 
That  my  Spirit  may  join  thee  there. 
Where  the  strangers  never  shall  come ! 

Exeter,  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS 

DURING   A   THUNDER-STORM. 

Th£  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above , 
Araucans !  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky ; 
Our  forefathers  come  from  their  Islands  of  Bliss, 

They -come  to  the  war  of  the  winds 

The  Souls  of  the  Strangers  are  there. 
In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  through  the 

heaven ; 
Yon  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Hark !  hark !  in  the  howl  of  the  wind 
The  shout  of  the  battle,  the  clang  of  their  drums; 
The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 

Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Behold  from  the  clouds  of  their  power 
The  lightning, — the  lightning  is  lanced  at  our 

sires! 
And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement 
of  Heaven ! 
And  the  darkness  that  quenches  the  day ! 

Ye  Souls  of  our  Fathers,  be  brave ! 
Ye  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth. 
Ye  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ', 

Brave  Spirits,  ye  tremble  not  now ! 

We  gaze  on  your  warfare  in  hope, 
We  send  up  our  shouts  to  encourage  your  arms ! 
Lift  the  lance  of  your  vengeance,  O  Fathers,  with 
force. 

For  the  wrongs  of  your  country  strike  home ! 

Remember  the  land  was  your  own 
When  the  Sons  of  Destruction  came  over  the  seas; 
That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  dajrs. 

And  their  children  wept  over  their  graves; 
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Till  the  Strangers  came  into  the  land 
With  tongueg  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  fire : 
Then  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cntoff. 

And  the  father  wept  over  his  son. 

It  thickens— the  tomnlt  of  fight ! 
Loader  and  loader  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard ! — 
Remember  the  wrongs  that  your  ooontiy  endures ! 

Remember  the  fields  of  your  &me ! 

Joy  !  joy!  for  the  Strangers  recoil,*- 
They  give  way,— Aey  retreat, — they  are  routed, — 

they  fly; 
Pursue    them!    pursue   them!   remember   your 
wrongs! 
Let  your  lances  be  drank  with  their  wounds. 

The  Souls  oi  your  wives  shall  rejoioe 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  Islands  of  Bliss ; 
And  the  breeze  that  refreshes  the  toil-throbbing  brow 

Wafl  thither  the  song  of  your  praise. 

Westbury,  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  CHIKKASAH  WIDOW. 

'TwAs  the  voice  of  my  husband  that  came  on  the 

gale; 
His  unappeased  Spirit  in  anger  complains ; 

Rest,  rest,  OUanahta,  be  still ! 

The  day  of  revenge  is  at  hand. 

The  stake  is  made  ready,  the  captives  riiall  die ; 

To-morrow  the  song  of  their  death  shah  thou  hear ; 
To-morrow  thy  widow  shall  wield 
The  knife  and  the  fire ; — be  at  rest ! 

The  vengeance  of  anguish  shall  soon  have  its 
course, — 

The  fountains  of  grief  and  of  fury  shall  flow,  — 
I  will  think,  OUanahta !  of  thee, 
Will  remember  the  days  of  our  love. 

OUanahta,  aU  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sat, 
Where  idly  thy  hatchet  of  battle  is  hung ; 
I  gazed  on  the  bow  of  thy  strength 
As  it  waved  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  scalps  that  we  number'd  in  triumph  were  there, 
And  the  musket  that  never  was  levelled  in  vain, — 

What  a  leap  has  it  given  to  my  heart 

To  see  thee  suspend  it  in  peace ! 

When  the  black  and  blood-banner  was  spread  to 

the  gale, 
When  thrice  the  deep  voice  of  the  war-dnim  was 
heard, 
1  remember  thy  terrible  eyes 
How  they  flash'd  the  dark  glance  of  thy  joy. 

I  remember  the  hope  that  shone  over  thy  cheek. 
As  thy  hand  from  the  pole  reach'd  its  doers  of  devth ; 
Like  the  ominous  gleam  of  the  cload, 
Ere  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  bom. 


He  went,  and  ye  came  not  to  warn  him  in  dreams. 
Kindred  Spirits  of  Him  who  is  holy  and  great ! 

And  where  was  thy  warning,  O  Bird, 

The  timely  announcer  of  iU? 

Alas !  when  thy  brethren  in  conquest  retozn'd ; 

When  I  saw  the  white  plumes  bending  over  their 
heads. 
And  the  pine-boughs  of  triumph  befiare. 
Where  the  scalps  of  their  victory  swung, — 

The  war-hymn  they  pour*d,  and  thy  voice  was  not 
there !  [brought; 

I  call'd  thee,  —  alas,  the  white    deer-skin  was 
And  thy  grave  was  prepared  in  the  tent 
Which  I  had  made  ready  for  joy ! 

OUanahta,  aU  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sit, — 
OUaoahta,  aU  night  I  weep  over  thy  gmve  ! 

To-morrow  the  victims  shaU  die, 

And  I  riiaU  have  joy  in  revenge. 

WuOntry,  1799. 


OLD  CHIKKASAH  TO  HIS  GRANDSON. 

Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  Boy ! 
Dear  chUd  of  my  son. 
There  is  strength  in  thine  arm, 
Tliere  is  hope  in  thy  heart. 
Thou  art  ripe  for  the  labors  of  war. 

Tliy  Sire  was  a  stripling  like  thee 
When  he  went  to  the  firet  of  his  fields. 


He  retomM,  in  the  glory  of  conquest  retum'd : 
Before  him  his  trophies  were  borne, 
These  scalps  that  have  hung  till  the  Sun  and  the 
Have  rusted  their  reven  locks.  [rain 

Here  he  stood  when  the  mom  of  rejoicing  arrived. 
The  day  of  the  warrior's  reward ; 
When  the  banners  sunbeaming  were  spread. 
And  aU  hearts  were  dancing  in  joy 
To  the  sound  of  the  victory-drum. 
The  Heroes  were  met  to  receive  their  rewanl ; 
But  distinguished  among  the  young  Heroes  that  day, 
The  pride  of  his  nation,  thy  Father  was  seen : 
The  swan-feathers  hung  from  his  neck. 
His  face  like  the  rainbow  was  tinged. 
And  his  eye, — how  it  sparkled  in  pride ! 
The  Elders  approach'd,  and  they  placed  on  his  brow 
The  crown  that  his  valor  had  won. 
And  they  gave  him  the  old  hooor'd  name. 
They  reported  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  the  war. 
And  the  youth  of  the  nation  weretold 
To  respect  him  and  tread  in  his  ^teps. 


My  Boy !  I  have  seen,  and  with  hope. 

The  ooorage  that  rose  in  thine  eye 
When  I  told  thee  the  tale  of  his  4eath. 
His  war-pole  now  is  gray  with  moss. 
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His  tomahawk  red  with  rust; 
His  bowstring,  whose  twang  was  death, 

Now  sings  as  it  cuts  the  wind ; 

But  his  memory  ib  fiesh  in  the  Umd, 

And  his  name  with  the  names  that  we  love. 


Go  now  and  revenge  him,  my  Boy ! 
That  his  Spirit  no  longer  may  hover  by  day 
0*er  the  hut  where  his  bones  are  at  rest, 
Nor  trouble  our  dreams  in  the  night 
My  Boy,  I  shall  watch  for  the  warrior's  return. 
And  my  soul  will  be  sad 
TiU  the  steps  of  thy  conung  I  see. 

WtsOmry,  1799. 


OCCASIONAL    PIECES. 


I. 

THE  PAUPER'S  PUNERAL. 

What  !  and  not  one  to  heave  the  pious  sigh  ? 

Not  one  whose  sorrow-swollen  and  aching  eye. 

For  social  scenes,  for  life's  endearments  fled, 

ShaU  drop  a  tear,  and  dwell  upon  the  dead  ? 

Poor  wretched  Outcast !  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

And  sorrow  for  forlorn  humanity. 

Tea,  I  will  weep;  but  not  that  thou  art  come 

To  the  cold  Sabbath  of  the  silent  tomb : 

For  pining  want,  and  heart-consuming  care. 

Soul-withering  evils,  never  enter  there. 

I  sorrow  for  the  ills  thy  life  has  known. 

As  through  the  world's  long  pilgrimage,  alone, 

Haunted  by  Poverty  and  woe-begone, 

Unloved,  unfriended,  thou  didst  journey  on ; 

Thy  youth  in  ignorance  and  labor  past. 

And  thine  old  age  all  barrenness  and  blast ! 

Hard  was  thy  Fate,  which,  while  it  doom'd  to  woe, 

Denied  thee  wisdom  to  support  the  blow ; 

And  robb'd  of  all  its  energy  thy  mind, 

Ere  yet  it  cast  thee  on  thy  fellow-kind, 

Abject  of  thought,  the  victim  of  distress. 

To  wander  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness. 

Poor  Outcast,  sleep  in  peace !  the  wintry  storm 
Blows  bleak  no  more  on  thine  unshelter'd  form; 
Thy  woes  are  past ;  thou  restest  in  the  tomb ;  — 
I  pause, — and  ponder  on  the  days  to  come. 

Brittoly  1796. 


II. 
THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

It  is  the  funeral  march.    I  did  not  think 
That  there  had  been  such  magic  in  sweet  sounds ! 
Hark !  from  the  blacken'd  cymbal  that  dead  tone !  — 
It  awes  the  very  rabble  multitude ; 
They  follow  silently,  their  earnest  brows 
19 


Lifted  in  solemn  thought.     'Tis  not  the  pomp 
And  pageantry  of  death  that  with  such  force 
Arrests  the  sense ;  —  the  mute  and  mourning  train, 
The  white  plume  nodding  o'er  the  sable  hearse. 
Had  past  unheeded,  or  perchance  awoke 
A  serious  smile  npon  the  poor  man's  cheek 
At  pride's  last  triumph.    Now  these  measured 

sounds, 
This  universal  language,  to  the  heart 
Speak  instant,  and  on  all  these  various  minds 
Compel  <me  feeling. 

But  such  better  thoughts 
Will  pass  away,  how  soon !  and  these  who  here 
Are  following  their  dead  comrade  to  the  grave. 
Ere  the  night  ftdl  will  in  their  revelry 
Quench  all  remembrance.    From  the  ties  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  man  who  knew 
No  resting-place,  no  dear  delights  of  home. 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  face. 
Whose  children  knew  no  father,  —  he  is  gone, — 
Dropp'd  from  existence,  like  a  blasted  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away, 
Its  loss  unseen.    She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed ;  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood. 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

We  are  indeed 
Clay  in  the  potter's  hand !    One  favor'd  mind, 
Scarce  lower  than  the  Angels,  shall  explore 
The  wajTS  of  Nature,  ^hilst  his  fellow-man. 
Framed  with  like  miracle,  the  work  of  God, 
Must  as  the  unreasonable  beast  drag  on 
A  life  of  labor;  like  this  soldier  here. 
His  wondrous  faculties  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Be  moulded  by  his  fate  till  he  becomes 
A  mere  machine  of  murder. 

And  there  are 
Who  say  that  this  is  well !  as  God  has  made 
All  things  for  man's  good  pleasure,  so  of  men 
The  many  for  the  few !     Court-moralists, 
Reverend  lip-comforters,  that  once  a  week 
Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
Shall  have  their  wealth  hereafter,  and  though  now 
Toiling  and  troubled,  they  may  pick  the  crumbs 
That  from  the  rich  man's  table  fell,  at  length 
In  Abraham's  bosom  rest  with  Lazarus. 
Themselves  meantime  secure  their  good  things 

here, 
And  feast  with  Dives.    These  are  they,  O  Lord ! 
Who  in  thy  plain  and  simple  Gospel  see 
All  mjrsteries,  but  who  find  no  peace  enjoin'd. 
No  brotherhood,  no  wrath  denounced  on  them 
Who  shed  their  brethren's  blood, — blind  at  noon- 
day 
As  owls,  lynx-eyed  in  darkness ! 

O  my  God ! 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride 
I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  such  as  these ; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heart 
That  feels,  the  voice  that  in  these  evil  days. 
Amid  these  evil  tongues,  exalts  itself, 
And  cries  aloud  against  iniquity. 

Briitol,  1'795. 
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m. 


ON  A  LANDSCAPE  OF  GASPAR  POUSSIN. 

Gaspar  !  how  pleasantly  thy  pictured  scenes 
Be^roile  the  lonely  hour !    I  sit  and  gaze 
With  lingering  eye,  till  dreaming  Fancy  makes 
The  lovely  landscape  live,  and  the  rapt  soul 
From  the  foul  haunts  of  herded  human-kind 
Flies  far  away  with  spirit  speed,  and  tastes 
The  untainted  air,  that  with  the  lively  hue 
Of  health  and  happiness  illumes  the  cheek 
Of  mountain  Liberty.    My  willing  soul 
All  eager  follows  on  thy  faery  flights. 
Fancy !  best  friend ;  whose  blessed  witcheries 
With  cheering  prospects  cheat  the  traveller 
O'er  the  long  wearying  desert  of  the  world. 
Nor  dost  thou,  Fancy !  with  such  magic  mock 
My  heart,  as,  demon-bom,  old  Merlin  knew, 
Or  Alquif,  or  Zarzafiel's  sister  sage, 
Who  in  her  vengeance  for  so  many  a  year 
Held  in  the  jacinth  sepulchre  entranced 
Lisuart,  the  pride  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
Friend  of  my  lonely  hours !  thoi}  leadest  me 
To  such  calm  joys  as  Nature,  wise  and  good, 
Proffers  in  vain  to  all  her  wretched  sons,  — 
Her  wretched  sons  who  pine  with  want  amid 
The  abundant  earth,  and  blindly  bow  them  down 
Before  the  Moloch  shrines  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Authors  of  Evil.    Well  it  is  sometimes 
That  thy  delusions  should  beguile  the  heart, 
Sick  of  reality.    The  little  pile 
That  tops  the  summit  of  that  craggy  hill 
Shall  be  my  dwelling :  craggy  is  the  hill 
And  steep ;  yet  through  yon  hazels  upward  leads 
The  easy  path,  along  whose  winding  way 
Now  close  embower'd  I  hear  the  unseen  stream 
Dash  down,  anon  behold  its  sparkling  foam 
Gleam  through  the  thicket;  and  ascending  on, 
Now  pause  me  to  survey  the  goodly  vale 
That  opens  on  my  prospect.    Halfway  up. 
Pleasant  it  were  upon  some  broad,  smooth  rock 
To  sit  and  sun  myself,  and  look  below. 
And  watch  the  goatherd  down  yon  high-bank'd  path 
Urging  his  flock  grotesque ;  and  bidding  now 
His  lean,  rough  dog  from  some  near  cliff  go  drive 
The  straggler ;  while  his  barkings,  loud  and  quick, 
Amid  their  tremulous  bleat,  arising  oft. 
Fainter  and  fainter  from  the  hollow  road 
Send  their  fiur  echoes,  till  the  waterfall. 
Hoarse  bursting  from  the  cavern'd  cliff  beneath, 
Their  dying  murmurs  drown.    A  little  yet 
Onward,  and  I  have  gain'd  the  upmost  height 
Fair  spreads  the  vale  below :  I  see  the  stream 
Stream  radiant  on  beneath  the  noontide  sky. 
A  passing  cloud  darkens  the  bordering  steep, 
Where  the  town-spires  behind  the  castle-towers 
Rise  gracefril ;  brown  the  mountain  in  its  shade. 
Whose  circling  grandeur,  part  by  mists  conceal'd. 
Part  with  white  rocks  resplendent  in  the  sun. 
Should  bound  mine  eyes, — ay,  and  my  wishes  too, 
For  I  would  have  no  hope  or  fear  beyond. 
The  empty  turmoil  of  the  worthless  world, 
Its  vanities  and  vices,  would  not  vex 


My  quiet  heart.    The  traveller,  who  beheld 
The  low  tower  of  the  little  pile,  might  deem 
It  were  the  house  of  God ;  nor  would  he  err 
So  deeming,  for  that  home  would  be  the  home 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  they  would  hallow  it 
To  Him.    Oh,  life  of  blessedness!  to  reap 
The  fruit  of  honorable  toil,  and  bound 
Our  wishes  with  our  wants !  Delightful  thoughts. 
That  soothe  the  solitude  of  weary  Hope, 
Ye  leave  her  to  reality  awaked. 
Like  the  poor  captive,  from  some  fleeting  dream 
Of  friends,  and  liberty,  and  home  restored. 
Startled,  and  listening  as  the  midnight  storm 
Beats  hard  and  heavy  through  his  dungeon  bars. 

Bath,  1195. 


IV. 

WBITTBN 

ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1795. 

How  many  hearts  are  happy  at  this  hour 
In  England !    Brightly  o'er  the  cheeHul  hall 
Flares  the  heaped  hearth,  and  friends  and  kindred 

meet. 
And  the  glad  mother  round  her  festive  board 
Beholds  her  children,  separated  long 
Amid  the  wide  world's  ways,  assembled  now  — 
A  sight  at  which  affection  lightens  up 
With  smiles  the  eye  that  age  has  long  bedimm'd. 
I  do  remember,  when  I  was  a  child, 
How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care. 
With  transport  leap'd  upon  this  holyday. 
As  o'er  the  house,  all  gay  with  evergreens, 
From  friend  to  friend  with  joyful  speed  I  ran. 
Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all. 
Those  years  are  past ;  their  pleasures  and  their  pains 
Are  now  like  yonder  convent-crested  hill 
That  bounds  the  distant  prospect,  indistinct, 
Yet  pictured  upon  memory's  mystic  glass 
In  flint,  fair  hues.    A  weary  traveller  now 
I  journey  o'er  the  desert  mountain  tracks 
Of  Leon,  wilds  all  drear  and  comfortless. 
Where  the  gray  lizards  in  the  noontide  sun 
Sport  on  the  rocks,  and  where  the  goatherd  starts, 
Iloused  from  his  sleep  at  midnight  when  he  hears 
The  prowling  wolf,  and  falters  as  he  calls 
On  Saints  to  save.    Here  of  the  friends  I  think 
Who  now,  I  ween,  remember  me,  and  fill 
The  glass  of  votive  friendship.    At  the  name 
Will  not  thy  cheek.  Beloved,  change  its  hue, 
And  in  those  gentle  eyes  uncall'd-for  tears 
Tremble  ?    I  will  not  wish  thee  not  to  weep ; 
Such  tears  are  free  from  bitterness,  and  they 
Who  know  not  what  it  is  sometimes  to  wake 
And  weep  at  midnight,  are  but  instruments 
Of  Nature's  common  work.    Yes,  think  of  me. 
My  Edith,  think  that,  travelling  far  away, 
Thus  I  beguile  the  solitary  hours 
With  many  a  day-dream,  picturing  scenes  as  fidr 
Of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  domestic  bliss. 
As  ever  to  the  youthful  poet's  eye 
Creative  Fancy  fashion'd.    Think  of  me. 
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Though  absent,  thine ;  and  if  a  sigh  will  rise. 
And  tears,  unbidden,  at  the  thought  steal  down, 
Sure  hope  will  cheer  thee,  and  the  happy  hour 
Of  meeting  soon  all  sorrow  overpay. 


WRITTEN    AFTER  VlfllTINO 

THE    CONVENT   OF   ARRABIDA, 

HEAR  8ETDBAL,  MARCH   22,  1796. 

Happt  the  dwellers  in  this  holy  house ; 

For  siirely  never  worldly  thoughts  intrude 

On  this  retreat,  this  sacred  solitude. 

Where  Quiet  with  Religion  makes  her  home. 

And  ye  who  tenant  such  a  goodly  scene. 

How  should  ye  be  but  good,  where  all  is  fair. 

And  where  the  mirror  of  the  mind  reflects 

Serenest  beauty  ?    O'er  these  mountain  wilds 

The  insatiate  eye  with  ever-new  delight 

Roams  raptured,  marking  now  where  to  the  wind 

The  tall  tree  bends  its  many-tinted  boughs 

With  soft,  accordant  sound;  and  now  the  sport 

Of  joyous  sea-birds  o'er  the  tranquil  deep, 

And  now  the  long-extending  stream  of  light 

Where  the  broad  orb  of  day  refulgent  sinks 

Beneath  old  Ocean's  line.    To  have  no  cares 

That  eat  the  heart,  no  wants  that  to  the  earth 

Chain  the  reluctant  spirit,  to  be  freed 

From  forced  conmiunion  with  the  selfish  tribe 

Who  worship  Mammon, — yea,  emancipate 

From  this  world's  bondage,  even  while  the  soul 

Inhabits  still  its  corruptible  clay, — 

Almost,  ye  dwellers  in  this  holy  house. 

Almost  1  envy  you.    You  never  see 

Pale  Misery's  asking  eye,  nor  roam  about 

Those  huge  and  hateful  haunts  of  crowded  men. 

Where  Wealth  and  Power  have  built  their  palaces. 

Fraud  spreads  his  snares  secure,  man  preys  on  man. 

Iniquity  abounds,  and  rampant  Vice, 

With  an  infection  worse  than  mortal,  taints 

The  herd  of  himian-kind. 

I  too  could  love, 
Te  tenants  of  this  sacred  solitude. 
Here  to  abide,  and  when  the  sun  rides  high, 
Seek  some  sequestered  dingle's  coolest  shade ; 
And  at  the  breezy  hour,  along  the  beach 
Stray  with  slow  step,  and  gaze  upon  the  deep. 
And  while  the  breath  of  evening  fann'd  my  brow. 
And  the  wild  waves  with  their  continuous  sound 
Soothed  my  accustom'd  ear,  think  thankfully 
That  I  had  from  the  crowd  withdrawn  in  time. 
And  found  a  harbor  —  Yet  may  yonder  deep 
Suggest  a  less  unprofitable  thought. 
Monastic  brethren.    Would  the  mariner. 
Though  storms  may  sometimes  swell  the  mighty 

waves, 
And  o'er  the  reeling  bark  with  thundering  crash 
Impel  the  mountainous  surge,  quit  yonder  deep. 
And  rather  float  upon  some  tranquil  sea. 
Whose  moveless  waters  never  feel  the  gale. 
In  safe  stagnation  ?    Rouse  thyself,  my  soul ! 
No  season  this  for  self-deluding  dreams ; 


It  is  thy  spring-time ;  sow,  if  thou  wouldst  reap ; 
Then,  after  honest  labor,  welcome  rest, 
In  full  contentment  not  to  be  enjoy'd 
Unless  when  duly  eam'd.    Oh,  happy  then 
To  know  that  we  have  walked  among  mankind 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning !  Happy  then 
To  muse  on  many  a  sorrow  overpast. 
And  think  the  business  of  the  day  is  done. 
And  as  the  evening  of  our  lives  shall  close. 
The  peaceful  evening,  with  a  Christian's  hope 
flxpect  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 
LuAon,  1796. 


VI. 
ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE, 

TAKEN   AT   TWO   YEARS    OF   AGE. 

And  I  was  once  like  this  !  that  glowing  cheek 
Was  mine,  those  pleasure-sparkling  eyes ;  that  brow 
Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breeze 
Dies  o'er  the  sleeping  surfiice !  — twenty  years 
Have  wrought  strange  alteration !  Of  the  friends 
Who  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature. 
And  loved  it  for  its  likeness,  some  are  gone 
To  their  last  home ;  and  some,  estranged  in  heart, 
Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 
Pass  on  the  other  side.    But  still  these  hues 
Remain  unalter'd,  and  these  features  wear 
The  look  of  Infancy  and  Innocence. 
I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 
Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly -arching  lines 
Dark  and  o'erchanging  now ',  and  that  sweet  fiice 
Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments !  — There  were 
Who  form'd  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee. 
Young  Robert !  for  thine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 
Each  opening  feeling :  should  they  not  have  known. 
If  the  rich  rainbow  on  a  morning  cloud 
Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  the  husbandman 
Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 
Impending  storms !  —  They  argued  happily. 
That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  infant  tongue 
Li^p'd  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 
And  rising  Rome ;  therefore  they  deem'd,  forsooth. 
That  thou  shouldst  tread  Preferment's  pleasant  path. 
Ill-judging  ones !  they  let  thy  little  feet 
Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poesy,  [crowd, 

And  when  thou  shouldst  have  press'd  amid  the 
There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day. 
Loitering  beneath  the  laurel's  barren  shade. 
Spirit  of  Spenser!  was  the  wanderer  wrong? 

Bristol,  1796. 


VII. 

on  the  death  of  a  favorite  old 
spanii:l. 

And  they  have  drown'd  thee,  then,  at  last !  poor 

Phillis ! 
The  burden  of  old  age  waB  heavy  on  thee. 
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And  yet  thou  ahouldst  haye  lived !    What  though 

thine  eye 
Was  dim,  and  watch'd  no  more  with  eager  joy 
The  wonted  call  that  on  thy  dull  sense  sunk 
With  fruitless  repetition  ?    The  warm  Sun 
Might  still  have  cheer'd  thy  slumbers ;  thou  didft 

love 
To  lick  the  hand  that  fed  thee,  and  though  past 
Youth's  active  season,  even  Life  itself 
Was  comfort    Poor  old  friend,  how  earnestly 
Would  I  have  pleaded  for  thee  !  thou  hadst  been 
Still  the  companion  of  my  boyish  sports ; 
And  as  I  roam'd  o'er  Avon's  woody  cliffs, 
From  many  a  day-dream  has  thy  short,  quick  bark 
Recall 'd  my  wandering  soul.    I  have  beguiled 
Often  the  melancholy  hours  at  school, 
Sour'd  by  some  little  tyrant,  with  the  thought 
Of  distant  home,  and  I  remember'd  then 
'Phy  faithful  fondness ;  for  not  mean  the  joy, 
Returning  at  the  happy  holidays, 
I  fblt  from  thy  dumb  welcome.    Pensively 
Sometimes  have  I  remark'd  thy  slow  decay. 
Feeling  myself  changed  too,  and  musing  much 
On  many  a  sad  vicissitude  of  Life. 
Ah,  poor  companion  !  when  thou  followedst  last 
Thy  master's  parting  footsteps  to  the  gate 
Which  closed  forever  on  him,  thou  didst  lose 
Thy  truest  friend,  and  none  was  leil  to  plead 
For  the  old  age  of  brute  fidelity. 
But  fare  thee  well !    Mine  is  no  narrow  creed ; 
And  He  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  frame 
The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 
Of  merciless  Man.    There  is  another  world 
For  all  that  live  and  move  — a  better  one  ! 
Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 
Infinite  Goodness  to  the  little  boimds 
Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee. 

Bristol,  1796. 


VIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF    A    DAY'S    JOUR- 
NEY IN  SPAIN. 

Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind. 
Land  of  Romance,  thy  wild  and  lovely  scenes, 
Than  I  beheld  them  first.    Pleased  I  retrace 
With  memory's  eye  the  placid  Minho's  course. 
And  catch  its  winding  waters  gleaming  bright 
Amid  the  broken  distance.    I  review 
Leon's  wide  wastes,  and  heights  precipitous. 
Seen  with  a  pleasure  not  unmix 'd  with  dread. 
As  the  sagacious  mules  along  the  brink 
Wound  patiently  and  slow  their  way  secure ; 
And  rude  Galicia's  hovels,  and  huge  rocks 
And  mountains,  where,  when  all  beside  was  dim, 
Dark  and  broad-headed  the  tall  pines  erect 
Rose  on  the  farthest  eminence  distinct. 
Cresting  the  evening  sky. 

Rain  now  falls  thick, 
And  damp  and  heavy  is  the  unwholesome  air ; 
I  by  this  friendly  hearth  remember  Spain, 


And  tread  in  fancy  once  again  the  road, 

Where  twelve  months  since!  held  my  way,  and 

thought 
Of  England,  and  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
And  wish'd  this  day  were  come. 

The  morning  mist, 
Well  I  remember,  hovered  o'er  the  heath. 
When  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left 
The  solitary  Venta.*    Soon  the  Sun 
Rose  in  his  glory ;  scatter'd  by  the  breeze 
The  thin  fog  roll'd  away,  and  now  emerged 
We  saw  where  Oropesa's  castled  hill 
Tower'd  dark,  and  dimly  seen ;  and  now  we  pass'd 
Torvalva's  quiet  huts,  and  on  our  way 
Paused  frequently,  look'd  back>  and  gazed  around ; 
Then  joumey'd  on,  yet  tum'd  and  gazed  again. 
So  lovely  was  the  scene.    That  ducal  pile 
Of  the  Toledos  now  with  all  its  towers 
Shone  in  the  sunlight.    Half  way  up  the  hill, 
Embower'd  in  olives,  like  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Lay  Lagartina ;  and  the  cool,  fresh  gale. 
Bending  the  young  com  on  the  gradual  slope, 
Play'd  o'er  its  varying  verdure.    I  beheld 
A  convent  near,  and  could  almost  have  thought 
The  dwellers  there  must  needs  be  holy  men, 
For  as  they  look'd  around  them,  all  they  saw 
Was  good. 

But  when  the  purple  eve  came  on. 
How  did  the  lovely  landscape  fill  my  heart ! 
Trees  scatter'd  among  peering  rocks  adom'd 
The  near  ascent ;  the  vale  was  overspread 
With  ilex  in  its  wintry  foliage  gay. 
Old  cork-trees  through  their  soft  and  swelling 

bark 
Bursting,  and  glaucous  olives,  underneath 
Whose  fertilizing  influence  the  green  herb 
Grows  greener,  and  with  heavier  ears  enrich'd 
The  healthful  harvest  bends.    Pellucid  streams 
Through  many  a  vocal  channel  from  the  hills 
Wound  through  the  valley  their  melodious  way ; 
And  o'er  the  intermediate  woods  descried, 
Naval-Moral's  church  tower  announced  to  us 
Our  resting-place  that  night, — a  welcome  mark  ; 
Though  willingly  we  loiter'd  to  behold 
In  long  expanse  Plasencia's  fertile  plain. 
And  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounded  it. 
Now  losing  fast  the  roseate  hue  that  eve 
Shed  o'er  its  summit  and  its  snowy  breast; 
For  eve  was  closing  now.    Faint  and  more  faint 
The  murmurs  of  tlie  goatherd's  scattered  flock 
Were  borne  upon  the  air,  and  sailing  slow 
The  broad-wing'd  stork  sought  on  the  church  tower 

top 
His  consecrated  nest.    O  lovely  scenes  ! 
I  gazed  upon  you  with  intense  delight. 
And  yet  with  thoughts  that  weigh  the  spirit  down. 
I  was  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land. 
And  knowing  that  these  eyes  should  never  more 
Behold  that  glorious  prospect,  Earth  itself 
Appear'd  the  place  of  pilgrimage  it  is. 

Bristol,  January  \5, 1797. 

•  Venta  d«  PenJbtnegai. 
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IX. 
TO  MARGARET  HILL. 

WRITTEN    FROM    LONDON.      1796. 

Margaret  !  my  Cousin, — nay,  you  mostnot smile, 
I  love  the  homely  and  familiar  phnu9e  : 
And  I  will  call  thee  Cousin  Margaret, 
However  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 
The  good  old  term  appears.    Oh !  it  looks  ill 
When  delicate  tongues  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin, 
Sir-ing  and  Madam-ing  as  civilly 
As  if  the  road  between  the  heart  and  lips 
Were  such  a  weary  and  Laplandish  way, 
That  the  poor  travellers  came  to  the  red  gates 
Half  frozen.    Trust  me,  Cousin  Margaret, 
For  many  a  day  my  memory  hath  play'd 
The  creditor  with  me  on  your  account, 
And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
So  long  the  debt  of  kindness.     But  in  truth, 
Like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 
So  heavy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 
I  toil  on  mainly,  in  our  twelve  hours'  race 
Time  leaves  me  distanced.    Loath  indeed  were  I 
That  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 
Unkind  neglect ;  mine,  Margaret,  b  a  heart 
Thatsmokes  not ;  yet  methinks  there  should  be  some 
Who  know  its  genuine  warmth.    1  am  not  one 
Who  can  play  off  my  smiles  and  courtesies 
To  every  Lady  of  her  lap-dog  tired 
Who  wants  a  plajrthing ;  I  am  no  sworn  friend 
Of  half-an-hour,  as  apt  to  leave  as  love ; 
Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings,  which  spring  up 
At  once  without  a  seed,  and  take  no  root, 
Wiseliest  distrusted.    In  a  narrow  sphere. 
The  little  circle  of  domestic  life, 
I  would  be  known  and  loved  :  the  world  beyond 
Is  not  for  me.    But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 
That  you  should  know  me  well ;   for  you  and  J 
Grew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 
Upon  old  times,  our  recollections  paint 
The  same  familiar  faces.    Did  I  wield 
The  wand  of  Merlin's  magic,  I  would  make 
Brave  witchcraft.    We  would  have  a  faery  ship, 
Ay,  a  new  Ark,  as  in  that  other  flood 
Which  swept  the  sons  of  Anak  from  the  earth ; 
The  Sylphs  should  wofl  us  to  some  goodly  isle 
Like  that  where  whilom  old  Apollidon, 
Retiring  wisely  from  the  troublous  world, 
Built  up  his  blameless  spell ;  and  I  would  bid 
The  Sea-Nymphs  pile  around  their  coral  bowers, 
That  we  might  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  mark 
The  far-off  breakers  shower  their  silver  spray. 
And  hear  the  eternal  roar,  whose  pleasant  soimd 
Told  us  that  never  mariner  should  reach 
Our  quiet  coast.    In  such  a  blessed  isle 
We  might  renew  the  days  of  infancy. 
And  life,  like  a  long  childhood,  pass  away. 
Without  one  care.     It  may  be,  Margaret, 
That  I  shall  yet  be  gather'd  to  my  friends  ; 
For  I  am  not  of  those  who  live  estranged 
Of  choice,  till  at  the  last  they  join  their  race 
In  the  family  vault.    If  so,  if  I  should  lose, 


Like  my  old  friend  the  Pilgrim,  this  huge  pack 

So  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 

Right  pleasantly  will  end  our  pilgrimage. 

If  not,  if  I  should  never  get  beyond 

This  Vanity -town,  there  is  another  world 

Where  friends  wiU  meet.    And  often,  Margaret, 

I  gaze  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky. 

And  think  thai  1  shall  there  be  bom  again. 

The  exalted  native  of  some  better  star : 

And,  like  the  untaught  American,  I  look 

To  find  in  Heaven  the  things  I  loved  on  earth. 


X. 
AUTUMN. 


Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so !  the  changeful  year, 

In  all  its  due  successions,  to  my  sight 

Presents  but  varied  beauties,  transient  all. 

All  in  their  season  good.    These  fading  leaves, 

That  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 

Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 

So  beautiful,  in  you  awake  the  thought 

Of  winter, — cold,  drear  winter,  when  the  trees 

Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare,  brown  boughs ;  when  not  a  flower  shall 

spread 
Its  colors  to  the  day,  and  not  a  bird 
Carol  its  joyance, — but  all  nature  wear 
One  sullen  aspect,  bleak  and  desolate. 
To  eye,  ear,  feeling,  comfortless  alike. 
To  me  their  many-color'd  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 
The  year's  best  holiday :  I  call  to  mind 
The  school-boy  days,  when  in  the  fklling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  hope  the  pleasant  sign 
Of  coming  Christmas ;  when  at  mom  I  took 
My  wooden  calendar,  and  counting  up 
Once  more  its  oflen-told  account,  smoothed  off 
Each  day  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autimmal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit-broken. 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years, 
Sense-duU'd  and  fretful, "  full  of  aches  and  pains," 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.    To  me  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.    All  to  you 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fair  world 
See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 
Air,  earth,  and  water  full  of  living  things. 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange,  perplexing  labyrinth, 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each. 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort.   Oh,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine !  that  thou  couldst  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction ;  couldst  behold 
The  strifes  and  troubles  of  this  troubled  world 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 
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D&wn  through  this  night  of  tempest !    All  things, 

then, 
Would  minister  to  joy ;  then  should  thine  heart 
Be  heal'd  and  harmonized,  and  thou  wouldst  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 

Wutbury,  1798. 


XI. 

THE  VICTORY. 

Habx— how  the  church-bells,  with  redoubling 

peals. 
Stun  the  glad  ear !    Tidings  of  joy  have  come, 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy !  two  gallant  ships 
Met  on  the  element,— they  met,  they  fought 
A  desperate  fight ! — good  tidings  of  great  joy ! 
Old  England  triumph'd  !  yet  another  day 
Of  glory  for  the  ruler  of  the  waves !         [cause,  — 
For  those  who  fell,  —  'twas  in   their  country's 
They  have  their  passing  paragraphs  of  praise. 
And  are  forgotten. 

There  was  one  who  died 
In  that  day's  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  proud  historian's  page  will  chronicle. 
Peace  to  his  honest  soul !    I  read  his  name,  — 
'Twas  in  the  list  of  slaughter,— and  thank'd  God 
The  sound  was  not  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  one  whom  lawful  violence  had  forced 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  little  ones. 
Who  by  his  labor  lived ;  that  he  was  one 
Whose  uncorrupted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  anziousness ; 
That  from  the  wages  of  his  toil  he  fed 
The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  j^f  them 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued, — talk  of  them,  of  joys 
Which  he  had  known, — oh  God !  and  of  the  hour 
When  they  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart. 
His  manly  heart,  at  times  would  overflow, 
Even  like  a  child's,  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit !  suddenly 
It  came,  and  merciful  the  ball  of  death. 
That  it  came  suddenly  and  shatter'd  him. 
Nor  left  a  moment's  agonizing  thought 
On  those  he  loved  so  well. 

He  ocean-deep 
Now  lies  at  rest.    Be  Thou  her  comforter. 
Who  aft  the  widow's  friend !    Man  does  not  know 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back 
When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight ! 
Man  does  not  know  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died; 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  heed. 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gazed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 
His  image  who  was  gone.    O  God !  be  Thou, 
Who  art  the  widow's  firiend,  her  comforter ! 

Westbwy,  1798. 


XII. 

HISTORY. 

Thou  chronicle  of  crimes  !    I  read  no  more ; 
For  I  am  one  who  willingly  would  love 
His  fellow-kind.    O  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  from  the  court's  polluted  scenes. 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war. 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts, — that  I  may  nurse 
My  nature's  better  feelings ;  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds ! 

I  spake,  when  lo ! 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Clio,  the  strong-eyed  Muse.    Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.    Go,  young  man,  she  cried, 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowers,  and  let  thy  soul 
Efiiise  itself  in  strains  so  sorrowful  sweet, 
That  love-sick  Maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page. 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow.  Oh  shame!  shame! 
Was  it  for  this  I  waken'd  thy  young  mind  ? 
Was  it  for  this  I  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Throb  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  boy's  eye 
So  kindle  when  that  glorious  Spartan  died  ? 
Boy !  boy !  deceive  me  not !  —  What  if  the  tale 
Of  murder'd  millions  strike  a  chilling  pang ; 
What  if  Tiberius  in  his  island  stews, 
And  Philip  at  his  beads,  alike  inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ',  hast  thou  not  risen 
With  nobler  feelings,  —  wiUi  a  deeper  love 
For  freedom?    Yes ;  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crimes 
And  human  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Thy  song,  and  it  shall  teach  thee,  boy  !  to  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deign'd  to  hear, 
As  Sidney  in  his  hall  of  bliss  may  love. 

Westbury,  1798. 


xm. 

WRITTEN    IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  READING 

THE   SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  EMMET, 

OK  HIS  TRIAL  AND  CONVICTION  FOR  HIGH  TREASON, 
SEPTEMBER,  1803. 

"  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  let  my  grave 
Be  uninscribed,  and  let  my  memory  rest 
Till  other  times  are  come,  and  other  men. 
Who  then  may  do  me  justice."  * 

Emmet,  i^o ! 
No  withering  curse  hath  dried  my  spirit  up. 
That  I  should  now  be  silent, — that  my  soul 
Should  from  the  stirring  inspiration  shrink, 
Now  when  it  shakes  her,  and  withhold  her  voice, 

*■  These  were  the  words  in  his  speech :  "  Let  there  be  no 
inscription  upon  roy  tomb.  Let  no  nuui  write  my  epitafdi. 
No  man  can  write  roy  epitaph.  I  am  here  ready  to  die.  I 
am  not  allowed  to  vindicate  my  character ;  and  when  I  am 
prevented  ftom  vindicating  myself,  let  no  man  dare  to  calum- 
niate me.  Let  my  character  and  my  motives  repose  in  ob- 
scurity and  peace,  till  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  them 
justice.  Then  shall  my  character  be  vindicated ',  theh  may 
my  epitaph  be  written.    I  hatb  donb.** 
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Of  that  divinest  impulBe  never  more 

Worthy,  if  impious  I  withheld  it  now, 

Hardening  my  heart.    Here,  here  in  this  firee  Isle, 

To  which  in  thy  young  virtue's  erring  zeal 

Thou  wert  so  peiilous  an  enemy, 

Here  in  firee  England  shall  an  English  hand 

Build  thy  imperishable  monument ; 

Oh,  —  to  thine  own  misfortune  and  to  ours, 

By  thine  own  deadly  error  so  beguiled. 

Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  voice 

Raise  up  thy  mourning-song.    For  thou  hast  paid 

The  bitter  penalty  of  that  misdeed  j 

Justice  hath  done  her  unrelenting  part, 

l£  she  in  truth  be  Justice  who  drives  on. 

Bloody  and  blind,  the  chariot  wheels  of  death. 

So  young,  so  glowing  for  the  general  good, 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  manhood  had  been  thine, 
When  all  the  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 
Had  passed  away,  hadst  thou  been  wisely  spared, 
Left  to  the  slow  and  certain  influences 
Of  silent  feeling  and  maturing  thought ! 
How  had  that  heart,  —  that  noble  heart  of  thine. 
Which  even  now  had  snapped  one  spell,  which  beat 
With  such  brave  indignation  at  the  shame 
And  guilt  of  France,  and  of  her  miscreant  Lord, — 
How  had  it  clung  to  England !    With  what  love, 
What  pure  and  perfect  love,  retum'd  to  her, 
Now  worthy  of  thy  love,  the  champion  now 
For  freedom, — yea,  the  only  champion  now, 
And  soon  to  be  the  Avenger.    But  the  blow 
Hath  fallen,  the  indiscriminating  blow. 
That  for  its  portion  to  the  Grave  consign'd 
Youth,  Genius,  generous  Virtue.    Oh,  grief,  grief: 
Oh,  sorrow  and  reproach !    Have  ye  to  learn. 
Deaf  to  the  past,  and  to  the  future  blind. 
Ye  who  thus  irremissibly  exact 
The  forfeit  life,  how  lightly  life  is  staked. 
When  in  distempered  times  the  feverish  mind 
To  strong  delusion  yields  ?    Have  ye  to  learn 
With  what  a  deep  and  spirit-stirring  voice 
Pity  doth  call  Revenge  ?    Have  ye  no  hearts 
To  feel  and  understand  how  Mercy  tames 
The  rebel  nature,  madden'd  by  old  wrongs. 
And  binds  it  in  the  gentle  bands  of  love, 
When  steel  and  adamant  were  weak  to  hold 
That  Samson-strength  subdued ! 

Let  no  man  write 
Thy  epitaph !     Emmet,  nay ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Without  thy  funeral  strain !    Oh,  young,  and  good. 
And  wise,  though  erring  here,  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unhonor'd  nor  unsung.    And  better  thus 
Beneath  that  indiscriminating  stroke. 
Better  to  &11,  than  to  have  lived  to  mourn. 
As  sure  thou  wouldst,  in  misery  and  remorse. 
Thine  own  disastrous  triumph ;  to  have  seen. 
If  the  Almighty  at  that  awful  hour 
Had  tum'd  away  his  face,  wild  Ignorance 
Let  loose,  and  frantic  Vengeance,  and  dark  Zeal, 
And  all  bad  passions  tyrannous,  and  the  files 
Of  Persecution  once  again  ablaze. 
How  had  it  sunk  into  thy  soul  to  see, 
Last  curse  of  all,  the  ruffian  slaves  of  France 
In  thy  dear  native  country  lording  it ! 
How  happier  thus,  in  that  heroic  mood 


That  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  to  die. 
By  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise  forgiven ! 
Yea,  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  good 
To  be  remember'd.  moum'd,  and  honor 'd  still. 

Kesurick. 


XIV. 
THANKSGIVING    FOR    VICTORY. 

[Written  for  Moiic,  and  composed  by  Shield.] 

Glort  to  thee  in  thine  omnipotence, 
O  Lord,  who  art  our  shield  and  our  defence, 
And  dost  dispense. 
As  seemeth  best  to  thine  unerring  will, 
(Which  passeth  mortal  sense,) 
The  lot  of  Victory  still ; 
Edging  sometimes  with  might  the  sword  unjust; 
And  bowing  to  the  dust 
The  rightful  cause,  that  so  such  seeming  ill 
May  thine  appointed  purposes  fulfil ; 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  late'  auspicious  hour 
For  which  our  hymns  we  raise, 
Making  the  wicked  feel  thy  present  power; 
Glory  to  thee  and  praise. 
Almighty  God,  by  whom  our  strength  was  given ! 
Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven ! 

Keturick,  1815. 


/ 


XV. 
STANZAS 

WRITTEN   IN   LADT   LONSDALX'fl     ALBUM,   AT   LOW- 
THXR  C^ASTLX,  OCTOBER  13,  1821. 

1. 

Sometimes,  in  youthful  years, 
When  in  some  ancient  ruin  I  have  stood. 
Alone  and  musing,  till  with  quiet  tears 

I  felt  my  cheeks  bedew'd, 
A  melancholy  thought  hath  made  me  grieve 
For  this  our  age,  and  humbled  me  in  mind, 

That  it  should  pass  away  and  leave 

No  moniunents  behind. 

2. 

Not  for  themselves  alone 
Our  fathers  lived ;  nor  with  a  niggard  hand 
Raised  they  the  fabrics  of  enduring  stone. 

Which  yet  adorn  the  land  ; 
Their  piles,  memorials  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Survive  them  still,  majestic  in  decay ; 

But  ours  are  like  ourselves,  I  said, 

The  creatures  of  a  day. 


With  other  feelings  now, 
Lowther !  have  I  beheld  thy  stately  walls. 
Thy  pinnacles,  and  broad,  embattled  brow^ 

And  hospitable  halls. 
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The  sun  those  wide-spread  batUemenU  shall  eiest, 
And  silent  jreajs  unhimiing  shall  go  bj, 

Till  centuries  in  their  course  invest 

Thy  towen  with  suiotity. 

4. 

But  thou  the  while  shalt  bear, 
To  afler-times,  an  old  and  honored  name, 
And  to  remote  posterity  declare 

Thy  Founder's  virtuous  fame. 
Fair  structure !  worthy  the  triumphant  age 
Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power, 

Peace  be  thy  lasting  heritage, 

And  happiness  thy  dower ! 


XVI. 

STANZAS 

▲DDEESSBD  TO  W.  R.  TUBKKB,  BS<i.,  R.  A.,  OH  HIS 
VIEW  OP  TBB  LA60  MAeeiORB  FROM  TUB  TOWN 
OF   ARONA. 

[EngniTed  for  the  K««pMke  of  1809.] 

1. 
Turner,  thy  pencil  brings  to  mind  a  day 

When  from  Laveno  and  the  Beuaoer  hiU 
1  over  Lake  Verbanus  held  my  way. 

In  pleasant  fellowship,  with  wind  at  will ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  wide,  the  sky  serene. 
And  our  hearts  gladden'd  with  the  joyful  scene ;  — 


Joyful, — for  all  things  minister'd  delight, — 
The  lake  and  land,  the  mountains  and  the  vales ; 

The  Alps  their  snowy  summits  rear'd  in  light, 
Tempering  with  gelid  breath  the  summer  gales ; 

And  verdant  shores  and  woods  refresh'd  the  eye 

That  else  had  ached  beneath  that  brilliant  sky. 


To  that  elaborate  island  were  we  bound, 
Of  yore  the  scene  of  Bonomean  pride, — 

Folly's  prodigious  work ;  where  all  around, 
Under  its  coronet  and  self-belied, 

Look  where  you  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  see 

The  obtrusive  motto's  proud  **  UcMiLrrv  !  " 


Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen, 
Distiiict,  though  distant,  o'er  his  native  town. 

Where  his  CoIohus  with  benignant  mien 
Looks  from  its  station  on  Arona  dovni : 

To  it  the  inland  sailor  lifts  his  eyes, 

From  the  wide  lake,  when  perilous  stormB  arise. 

5. 

But  no  storm  threaten'd  on  that  summer-day ; 

The  whole  rich  scene  appear' d  for  joyance  made ; 
With  many  a  gliding  bark  the  mere  was  gay, 

The  fields  and  groves  in  all  their  wealth  array'd ; 
1  could  have  thought  the  Sun  beheld  with  smiles 
Those  towns,  and  palaces,  and  populous  isles. 


6. 
From  fair  Arona,  even  on  such  a  day, 

When  gladness  was  descending  like  a  shower. 
Great  painter,  did  thy  gifted  eye  survey 

The  splendid  scene ;  and,  conscious  of  its  power. 
Well  hath  thine  hand  inimitable  given 
The  glories  of  the  lake,  and  land,  and  heaven. 

Keawkk,  1828. 


XVII. 
ON  A  PICTURE  BY  J.  M.  WRIGHT,  ESQ. 

[Engraved  for  the  KeepMke  of  1899.] 

1. 

The  sky-lark  hath  perceived  his  prison-door 
Unclosed ;  for  liberty  the  captive  tries  : 

Puss  eagerly  hath  watched  him  from  the  floor, 
And  in  her  grasp  he  flutters,  pants,  and  dies 

2. 
Lucy's  own  Puss,  and  Lucy's  own  dear  Bird, 

Her  foster'd  &vorites  both  for  many  a  day. 
That  which  the  tender-hearted  girl  preferr'd. 

She  in  her  fondness  knew  not,  sooth  to  say. 


For  if  the  sky-lark's  pipe  were  shrill  and  strong. 
And  its  rich  tones  the  thrilling  ear  might  please, 

Tet  Pussybel  oould  breathe  a  fire-side  song 
As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucy's  knees. 


Both  knew  oer  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 
Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gain : 

How  fkintly,  then,  may  words  her  sorrow  speak. 
When  by  the  one  she  sees  the  other  slain. 

5. 
The  flowers  fall  scatter'd  finom  her  lifted  hand; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  afiVight; 
And  self-condemn'd  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight. 

6. 
Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tearlul  eyes ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  unholy. 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  moralize. 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy. 

7. 
I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 

Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things ; 
In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spencb  his  art 

Upon  that  theme ;  in  vain  the  poet  smgs. 

8. 
It  is  our  nature's  strong  necessity. 

And  this  the  soul's  unerring  instincts  tell : 
Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthily. 

Dear  child,  and  then  we  cannot  love  too  well. 
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Better  it  is  all  losses  to  deplore, 
Which  dutiful  affection  can  sustain, 

Than  that  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core, 
Harden  without  it,  and  have  lived  in  vain. 

10. 
This  love  which  thou  hast  lavished,  and  the  woe 

Which  makes  thy  lip  now  quiver  with  distress, 
Are  hut  a  vent,  an  innocent  overflow, 

Frdm  the  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

11. 

And  something  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 
That  thus  hath  fill'd  those  gentle  eyes  with  tears, 

The  which  may  be  thy  sober,  sure  relief, 
When  sorrow  visits  thee  in  after  years. 

12. 
I  ask  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 

That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  seal'd ; 
Our  Father  hath  not  made  that  mystery  known ; 

Needless  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  reveal'd. 

13. 
But  didst  thou  know,  in  sure  and  sacred  truth. 

It  had  a  place  assign'd  in  yonder  skies, 
There,  through  an  endless  life  of  joyous  youth. 

To  warble  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise, — 

14. 
Lucy,  if  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 

In  that  cold  form  its  life  to  reengage, 
Wooldst  thou  call    back   the  warbler   from  its 
Heaven 
To  be  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage  ? 

15. 
Only  that  thou  mightst  cherish  it  again, 

Wouldst  thou  the  object  of  thy  love  recall 
To  mortal  life,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain, 

And  death,  which  must  be  suffered  once  by  all  ? 

16. 
Oh,  no,  thou  say'st:  oh,  stfrely  not,  not  so ! 

I  read  the  answer  which  those  looks  express ; 
For  pure  and  true  affection,  well  I  know, 

L^ves  in  the  heart  no  room  for  selfishness. 

17. 

Such  love  of  all  our  virtues  is  the  gem ; 

We  bring  with  us  the  immortal  seed  at  birth : 
Of  heaven  it  is,  and  heavenly ;  woe  to  them 

Who  make  it  wholly  earthly  and  of  earth ! 

18. 
What  we  love  perfectly,  for  its  own  sake 

We  love,  and  not  our  own,  being  ready  thus 
Whatever  self-sacrifice  is  ask'd,  to  make ; 

That  which  is  best  for  it,  is  best  for  us. 

19. 
O  Lucy !  treasme  op  that  pious  thought ! 
It  hi^  a  balm  for  sorrow's  deadliest  darts ; 
20 


And  with  true  comfort  thou  wilt  find  it  fraught. 
If  grief  should  reach  thee  in  thy  heart  of  hearts. 

Bucklcmd,  1828. 


XVIII. 


1. 
My  days  among  the  Dead  are  past ; 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

2. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 


My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  fktllts  condemn. 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  humble  mind. 


My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead ;  anon 
My  place  with  them  will  be. 

And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 
Through  all  Tuturity : 

Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 

That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Kuwkk,  1818. 


XIX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Lord  !  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just, 

Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust ! 

Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord !  I  offer  thee, 

Alas !  but  what  I  can. 

Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  me  roan, 

And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  Thou  art  there, 

Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer. 

Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 

I  lay  before  thee.  Lord,  with  this  petition :  — 

My  nothingness,  my  wants. 

My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 

Loutther  CastU,  1828. 
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THE    RETROSPECT. 


Conum  ii  a  imall  villa^fe  about  three  milei  from  Bath,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Bristol  road.  The  manor  was  parted  with 
by  the  monki  of  Bath,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  Sir 
Boger  de  St.  Lo,  in  exchange.  It  continued  in  his  &mily 
till  the  reign  of  Edwrard  II.,  when  it  passed  to  the  family 
of  Inge,  who  are  naid  to  have  been  domestics  to  the  St. 
Loa  for  several  generations.  In  process  of  time,  it  came  to 
the  Harringtons,  and  wan  by  them  sold  to  Joseph  Langton, 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  brought  it  in  maniage  to 
William  Gore  Langton,  Esq. 

Tho  church,  which,  in  1292,  was  valued  at  7  marks,  9*.  4d.j 
was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bath ;  and 
a  vicarage  ordained  here  by  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford, 
Nov.  1,  IKl,  decreeing  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors  in 
perpetuum  should  have  a  hall,  with  chambers,  kitchen,  and 
bakehouse,  with  a  third  part  of  the  garden  and  curtilage, 
and  a  pigeon-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  parsonage ; 
that  ho  should  have  one  acre  of  arable  land,  consiiiting  of 
three  parcels,  late  part  of  tho  demesne  of  tho  said  parsonage, 
together  with  common  pasturage  for  his  swine  in  such 
places  as  the  rector  of  the  said  church  used  that  privilege  ; 
that  he  should  receive  from  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bath  one  quarter  of  bread-corn  yearly,  and  have  all  tho 
altarage,  and  all  small  tithes  of  beans  and  other  blade 
growing  in  the  cottage  enclosures  and  cultivated  curtilages 
throughout  the  parish ;  that  tho  religious  aforesaid  and 
their  successors,  as  rectors  of  the  snid  church,  should  have 
all  the  arable  land,  with  a  park  belonging  to  the  land,  (the 
acre  above  mentioned  only  excepted,)  and  receive  all  great 
tithes,  as  well  of  com  as  of  hay  ;  the  said  religious  to 
sustain  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  incumbent 
on  the  church  as  rectors  thereof.  The  prior  of  Bath  had 
a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  vicarage  of  As.  —  CoUxnton*a 
HitL  qf  SameraeUhirej  vol.  iii.  pp.  341—347. 


On  as  I  journey  through  the  vale  of  years, 
By  hopes  enliven'd,  or  depresa'd  by  fears, 
Allow  me,  Memory,  in  thy  treasured  store, 
To  view  the  days  that  will  return  no  more. 
And  yes !  before  thine  intellectual  ray 
The  clouds  of  mental  darkness  melt  away  ! 
As  when,  at  earliest  day's  awakening  dawn, 
The  hovering  mists  obscure  the  dewy  lawn. 
O'er  all  the  landscape  spread  their  mfluence  chill. 
Hang  o'er  the  vale  and  wood,  and  hide  the  hill ; 
Anon,  slow-rising,  comes  the  orb  of  day; 
Slow  fade  the  shadowy  mists  and  roll  away ; 
The  prospect  opens  on  tho  traveller's  sight. 
And  hills  and  vales  and  woods  reflect  the  living 
light. 

0  thou,  the  mistress  of  my  future  days, 
Accept  thy  minstrel's  retrospective  lays; 

'    To  whom  the  minstrel  and  the  lyre  belong, 
Accept,  my  Edith,  Memory's  pensive  song. 
Of  long-past  days  I  sing,  ere  yet  1  knew 
Or  thought  and  grief,  or  happiness  and  you ; 
Ere  yet  my  infant  heart  had  learnt  to  prove 
The  cares  of  life,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 

Corston,  twelve  years  in  various  fortunes  fled 
Have  past  with  restless  progress  o'er  my  head, 
Since  in  thy  vale,  beneath  the  master's  rule, 

1  dwelt  an  inmate  of  the  village  school. 


Yet  still  will  Memory's  busy  eye  retrace 
Each  little  vestige  of  the  well-known  place; 
Each  wonted  haunt  and  scene  of  youthful  joy, 
Where  merriment  has  cheer'd  the  careless  boy ; 
Well-pleased  will  fancy  still  the  spot  survey 
Where  once  he  triumph'd  in  the  hoyish  play, 
Without  one  care  where  every  morn  he  roee. 
Where  every  evening  sunk  to  calm  repose. 

Large  was  the  house,  though  fallen  in  course, 

of  fate. 
From  its  old  grandeur  and  manorial  state. 
Lord  of  the  manor,  here  the  jovial  Squire 
Once  call'd  his  tenants  round  the  crackling  fire; 
Here  while  the  glow  of  joy  suffused  his  face. 
He  told  his  ancient  exploits  in  the  chase, 
And,  proud  his  rival  sportsmen  to  surpass. 
He  lit  again  the  pipe,  and  fill'd  again  the  glass. 

But  now  no  more  was  heard  at  early  morn 
The  echoing  clangor  of  the  huntsman's  horn; 
No  more  the  eager  hounds  with  deepening  cry 
Leap'd  round  him  as  they  knew  their  pastime 

nigh; 
The  Squire  no  more  obey'd  the  morning  call, 
Nor  favorite  spaniels  fill'd  the  sportsman's  hall ; 
For  he,  the  last  descendant  of  his  race, 
Slept  with  his  fathers,  and  forgot  the  chase. 
There  now  in  petty  empire  o'er  the  school 
The  mighty  Master  held  despotic  rule ; 
Trembling  in  silence  all  his  deeds  we  saw. 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law ; 
Severe  his  voice,  severe  and  stem  his  mien. 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise 
I  ween. 

Even  ndw  through  many  a  long,  long  year  I  trace 
The  hour  when  first  with  awe  I  view'd  his  face ; 

Even  now  recall  my  entrance  at  the  dome, 

'Twas  the  first  day  I  ever  left  my  home ! 
Years  intervening  have  not  worn  away 
The  deep  remembrance  of  that  wretched  day, 
Nor  taught  me  to  forget  my  earliest  fears, 
A  mother's  fondness,  and  a  mother's  tears ; 
When  close  she  press'd  me  to  her  sorrowing 
As  loath  as  even  I  myself  to  part ;  [heart. 

And  I,  as  I  beheld  her  sorrows  flow, 
With  painful  effort  hid  my  inward  woe. 

But  time  to  youthful  troubles  brings  relief. 
And  each  new  object  weans  the  child  from  grief. 
Like  April  showers  the  tears  of  youth  descend; 
Sudden  they  fall,  and  suddenly  they  end. 
And  fresher  pleasure  cheers  the  following  hour, 
As  brighter  shines  the  sun  after  the  April  shower. 

Methinks  even  now  the  interview  1  see. 
The  Mistress's  glad  smile,  the  Master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  future  happiness  they  said. 
Much  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led, 
Of  spacious  play-ground  and  of  wholesome  air. 
The  best  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 
My  father,  till  through  tears  I  saw  no  more, 
How  civilly  they  soothed  my  parting  pain ! 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again.  * 
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Why  loves  the  soul  on  earlier  years  to  dwell, 
When  Memory  spreads  around  her  saddening 

spell, 
When  discontent,  with  sullen  gloom  o'ercast, 
Turns  from  the  present,  and  prefers  the  past? 
Why  calls  reflection  to  my  pensiye  view 
Each  trifling  act  of  infancy  anew. 
Each  trifling  act  with  pleasure  pondering  o'er. 
Even  at  the  time  when  trifles  please  no  more  ? 
Tet  is  remembrance  sweet,  though  well  I  know 
The  days  of  childhdod  are  but  days  of  woe ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  else  should  be  our  sweetest,  blithest  hours ; 
Yet  is  it  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, — 
Those  easy  hours  forever  left  behind ; 
Ere  care  began  the  spirit  to  oppress, 
When  ignorance  itself  was  happiness. 

Such  was  my  state  in  those  remembered  years, 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fears ; 
And  therefore  still  with  pleasure,  I  recall    [hall, 
The  tapestried  school,  the  bright,  brown-boarded 
The  murmuring  brook,  that  every  morning  saw 
The  due  observance  of  the  cleanly  law ; 
The  walnuts,  where,  when  favor  would  allow, 
Full  ofl  I  wont  to  search  each  well-stripp'd  bough ; 
The  crab-tree,  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintty  board ; 
These  trifling  objects  then  my  heart  possess'd. 
These  trifling  objects  still  remain  impress'd ; 
So  when  with  unskilFd  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carves  his  rude  name  within  a  sapling's  rind, 
In  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
The  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree ; 
Though  every  winter's  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  hoarse  grove  and  sweep  Uie  leaves 

away. 
That  rude  inscription  unefiaced  will  last, 
Unalter'd  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast. 

Oh,  while  well  pleased  the  letter'd  traveller  roams 
Among  old  temples,  palaces,  and  domes. 
Strays  with  the  Arab  o'er  the  wreck  of  time 
Where  erst  Palmyra's  towers  arose  sublime, 
Or  marks  the  lazy  Turk's  lethargic  pride. 
And  Grecian  slavery  on  Ilyssus'  side. 
Oh,  be  it  mine,  aloof  from  public  strife. 
To  mark  the  changes  of  domestic  life. 
The  alter'd  scenes  where  once  I  bore  a  part. 
Where  every  change  of  fortune  strikes  the  heart. 
As  when  the  merry  bells  with  echoing  sound 
Proclaim  the  news  of  victory  around, 
Rejoicing  patriots  run  the  news  to  spread 
Of  glorious  conquest  and  of  thousands  dead, 
All  join  the  loud  huzza  with  eager  breath. 
And  triumph  in  the  tale  of  blood  and  death ; 
But  if  extended  on  the  battle-plain. 
Cut  ofl*  in  conquest  some  dear  friend  be  slain, 
Afiection  then  will  fill  the  sorrowing  eye. 
And  suffering  Nature  grieve  that  one  should  die. 

Cold  was  the  mom,  and  bleak  the  wintry  blast 
Blew  o'er  the  meadow,  when  I  saw  thee  last. 
My  bosom  bounded  as  I  wandered  round. 
With  silent  step,  the  long-remember'd  ground, 


Where  1  had  loiter'd  out  so  many  an  hour. 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly,  and  cull'd  the  flower, 
Sought  the  swift  arrow's  erring  course  to  trace, 
Or  with  mine  equals  vied  amid  the  chase. 
I  saw  the  church  where  I  had  slept  away 
The  tedious  service  of  the  summer  day ; 
Or,  hearing  sadly  all  the  preacher  told. 
In  winter  waked  and  shiver'd  with  the  cold. 
Oft*  have  my  footsteps  roam'd  the  sacred  ground 
Where  heroes,  kings,  and  poets  sleep  around ; 
Oft  traced  the  mouldering  castle's  ivied  walL 
Or  aged  convent  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
Yet  never  had  my  bosom  felt  such  pain. 
As,  Corston,  when  I  saw  thy  scenes  again; 
For  many  a  long-lost  pleasure  came  to  view, 
For  many  a  long-past  sorrow  rose  anew ; 
Where  whilom  all  were  friends  I  stood  alone. 
Unknowing  all  I  saw,  of  all  I  saw  unknown. 

There,  where  my  little  hands  were  wont  to  rear 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year; 
Where  never  idle  weed  to  spring  was  seen. 
Rank  thorns  and  nettles  rear'd  their  heads  ob- 
scene. 
Still  all  around  and  sad,  I  saw  no  more 
The  playful  group,  nor  heard  the  playful  roar ; 
There  echoed  round  no  shout  of  mirth  and  glee ; 
It  seem'd  as  though  the  world  were  changed  like 
me! 

Enough  !  it  boots  not  on  the  past  to  dwell, — 
Fair  scene  of  other  years,  a  long  farewell ! 
Rouse  up,  my  soul !  it  boots  not  to  repine ; 
Rouse  up !  for  worthier  feelings  should  be  thine ; 
Thy  path  is  plain  and  straight,  —  that  light  is 

given,  — 
Onward  in  faith,  —  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oxford,  1794. 
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Rnuvt  far  from  me  vontty  and  Ue» ;  gic*  me  n$Uker  pnerty 
nor  rieJus ;  feed  me  with  food  eonvemontfor  me. 

The  words  of  Aouh. 
OIKOI  ffiXrepow  ttvat,  tirci  0\a8epo¥  to  ^pri^t, 

Hkiioo. 


Yet  one  Song  more !  one  high  and  solemn  strain 

Ere,  Phoebus !  on  thy  temple's  ruin'd  wall 

I  hang  the  silent  harp :  there  may  its  strings. 

When  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pile. 

Make  melancholy  music.    One  song  more ! 

Penates,  hear  me  !  for  to  you  I  hynm 

The  votive  lay ;  whether,  as  sages  deem. 

Ye  dwell  in  inmost*  Heaven,  the  Counsellors t 

Of  Jove ;  or  if.  Supreme  of  Deities, 

All  things  are  yours,  and  in  your  holy  train 

Jove  proudly  ranks,  and  Juno,  white-arm'd  Queen, 

♦  Hence  one  explanation  of  the  name  Penates,  because  they 
were  supposed  to  reign  in  the  inmost  heavens. 

t  This  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hetrusci,  who  called 
them  Conceites  and  Complices. 
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And  wisest  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 
Athenian  Pallas.    Venerable  Powers,  '  [rites 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise !  Though  from  your 
Estranged,  and  exiled  from  your  altars  long, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you,  Household  Gods ! 
In  many  a  long  and  melancholy  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
With  earnest  longings  pray'd  to  rest  at  length 
Beside  your  hallowed  hearth, — for  Peace  is^there ! 
Tes,  I  have  loved  you  long !  I  call  on  ye 
Yourselves  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  human-kind, 
I  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires, 
And  conmiune  with  myself:  —  delightful  hours. 
That  gave  mjrsterious  pleasure,  made  me  know 
Mine  inmost  heart,  its  weakness  and  its  strength. 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  devoutest  care 
Its  deep,  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  best  of  lessons —  to  respect  myself. 

Nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  reverence  you. 
Domestic  Deities !  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths  of  youth. 
Even  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
The  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
But  like  the  passing  wind,  and  wakes  no  pulse 
To  tumult.    When  a  child,  (for  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childish  years,) 
When  first,  a  little  one,  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  first  grief  1  felt. 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  my  front 
With  feelings  not  its  own :  sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger's  hearth ; 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.    As  I  grew 
In  years  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  time 
Developed  the  young  feelings  of  my  heart. 
When  most  I  loved  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  gloom ',  or  where  the  rocks 
Darkened  old  Avon's  stream,  in  the  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  brood  the  future  song, — 
Yet  not  the  less,  Peratxa,  loved  I  then 
Your  altars ;  not  the  less  at  evening  hour 
Loved  I  beside  the  well-trimm'd  fire  to  sit, 
Absorb'd  in  many  a  dear,  deceitful  dream 
Of  visionary  joys, — deceitful  dreams,  — 
And  yet  not  vain;  for  painting  purest  bliss. 
They  form'd  to  Fancy's  mould  her  votary's  heart. 

By  Cherwell's  sedgy  side,  and  in  the  meads 
Where  Isia  in  her  calm,  clear  stream  reflects 
The  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn, 
In  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  when  the  night-mistroee, 
I  have  remember'd  you ;  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Burst  with  loud  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate. 
Musing  on  days  when  man  should  be  redeem'd 
From  servitude,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness. 
I  blest  you.  Household  Gods !  because  I  loved 
Your  peacefril  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  reverence  you,  when  driven 
Amid  the  jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  man 
To  mingle  with  the  world ;  still,  still  my  heart 
Sigh'd  for  your  sanctuary,  and  inly  pined ; 
And  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  stray'd 


Where  o'er  the  searbeach  chilly  bowl'd  the  blast. 
And  gazed  upon  the  world  of  waves,  and  wish'd 
That  1  were  &r  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep, 
In  woodland  haunts,  a  sojourner  with  Peace. 

Not  idly  did  the  ancient  poets  dream, 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.    They  trod 
The  wood  with  reverence  where  the  Drjrads  dwelt ; 
At  day's  dim  dawn  or  evening's  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Oreads  on  their  mountain  haunts, 
And  felt  their  holy  influence;  nor  impure 
Of  thought,  nor  ever  with  polluted  hands,* 
Touoh'd  they  without  a  prayer  the  Naiad%  spring, 
Nor  without  reverence  to  the  River  Qod 
Cross 'd  in  unhappy  hour  his  limpid  stream. 
Yet  was  this  influence  transient ;  such  brief  awe 
Inspiring  as  the  thunder's  long,  loud  peal 
Strikes  to  the  feeble  spirit.    Household  Grods, 
Not  such  your  empire  !  in  your  votaries'  breasts 
No  momentary  impulse  ye  awake ; 
Nor  fleeting,  like  their  local  energies. 
The  deep  devotion  that  your  fanes  impart. 
O  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way, 
Or  Pleasure  with  her  siren  song  ha^  lured. 
Or  Fame  with  spirit-stirring  trump  hath  call'd 
To  climb  her  summits, — to  your  Household  Ctods 
Return ;  for  not  in  Pleasure's  gay  abodes. 
Nor  in  the  unquiet,  unsafe  halls  of  Fame 
Doth  Happiness  abide.    O  ye  who  grieve 
Much  for  the  miseries  of  your  fellow-kind. 
More  for  their  vices ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
Scowl  on  Oppression,  —  ye  whose  honest  hearts 
Beat  high  when  Freedom  sounds  her  dread  alarm ; 
O  ye  who  quit  the  path  of  peacefril  life 
Crusading  for  mankind — a  spaniel  race 
That  lick  the  hand  that  beats  them,  or  tear  all 
Alike  in  frenzy  ',  to  your  Household  Qods 
Return  !  for  by  their  altars  Virtue  dwells. 
And  Happiness  with  her ;  for  by  their  fires 
Tranquillity,  in  no  unsocial  mood, 
Sits  silent,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower; 
For,  so  Suspiciont  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
Of  Wisdom,  Falsehood  shall  not  enter  there. 

As  on  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence, 
Reach'd  with  long  labor,  the  way-faring  man 
Pauses  awhile,  and  gazing  o'er  the  plain 
With  many  a  sore  step  travell'd,  turns  him  then 
Serious  to  contemplate  the  onward  road, 

*  Mi}dt  iror*  aewawr  worapLtav  itdKktppoov  iAup 
noaot  mpav,  wptv  y*  iv(n  tiw  st  KoXa  ^cc0/M^ 
Xsipas  vi\l/mitt¥os  woXwiparut  iSart  XroKW, 
'0(  worapov  dia^i),  Ktucorrrri  it  x^P^^i  awiwrof 
T<A>6t  ^tot  viptoototy  KQi  aXyta  Sukcv  onicota. 

HsflOD. 

Whene*«r  thy  feet  the  river  ford  ettay, 
Whose  flowing  current  windi  its  limpid  way, 
Thy  hands  amid  the  pleasant  waters  lave ; 
And  h>wly  gazing  on  the  beanteom  wave, 
Appease  the  Elver  God :  if  thoa  perverse 
Pass  with  onaprinkled  hands,  a  heavy  cone 
Shall  rest  upon  thee  from  the  observant  skies. 
And  after-woes  retributive  arise.  Eltoit. 

f  Oft  though  Wisdom  wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  Goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seema.  Miltoh. 
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And  calls  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home. 
And  sighs  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resoWes 
To  stray  no  more :  I  on  my  way  of  life 
MoBe  thus,  Penates,  and  with  firmest  fidth 
DeTote  myself  to  you.    I  will  not  quit, 
To  mingle  with  the  crowd,  your  calm  abodes, 
Where  by  the  evening  hearth  Contentment  sits 
And  hears  the  cricket  chirp ;  where  Love  delights 
To  dwell,  and  on  your  altars  lays  his  torch. 
That  bums  with  no  eztinguishable  flame. 

Hear  me,  ye  Powers  benignant !  there  is  one 
Must  be  mine  inmate,  —  for  I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him.    He  is  one  whom  many  wrongs 
Have  aicken'd  of  the  world.    There  was  a  time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedness. 
And  wonder  at  the  tale ;  when  for  the  oppress'd 
He  felt  a  brother's  pity,  to  the  oppressor 
A  good  man's  honest  anger.    His  quick  eye 
Betray 'd  each  rising  feeling  -,  every  thought 
Leap'd  to  his  tongue.  When  first  among  mankind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  of  them. 
And  loved  and  trusted  them,  to  Wisdom  deaf, 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.    Falsehood  met 
Her  unsuspecting  victim,  fair  of  front. 
And  lovely  as  Apega's  *  sculptured  form. 
Like  that  false  image  caught  his  warm  embrace , 
And  pierced  his  open  breast.    The  reptile  race 
Clung  round  his  bosom,  and  with  viper  folds 
Encircling,  stung  the  fool  who  foster'd  them. 
His  mother  was  Simplicity,  his  sire 
Benevolence ;  in  earlier  days  he  bore 
His  father's  name  ;  the  world  who  injured  him 
Call  him  Misanthropy.    I  may  not  choose 
But  love  him.  Household  Gods !  for  we  grew  up . 
Tt^ther,  and  in  the  same  school  were  bred. 
And  our  poor  fortunes  the  same  course  have  held. 
Up  to  this  hour. 

Penates !  some  there  are 
Who  say,  that  not  in  the  inmost  heaven  ye  dwell. 
Gazing  with  eye  remote  on  all  the  ways 
Of  man,  his  Guardian  Gods ;  wiselier  they  deem 
A  dearer  interest  to  the  human  race 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
No  mortal  eye  may  pierce  the  invisible  world. 
No  light  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depths  where  Truth  lies  hid.     Tet  to  this  faith 
My  heart  with  instant  sympathy  assents ; 
And  I  would  judge  all  systems  and  all  faiths 
By  that  best  touchstone,  from  whose  test  Deceit 
Shrinks  like  the  Arch-Fiend  at  Ithuriers  spear ; 
And  Sophistry's  gay,  glittering  bubble  bursts, 
As  at  the  spousals  of  the  Nereid's  son, 
When  that  false  FlorimcI,t  with  her  prototype 
Set  side  by  side,  in  her  unreal  charms, 
Dissolved  away. 

*  One  of  the  ways  and  memnt  of  tlie  tyrant  Nabis.  If  ona 
of  lua  Bobjects  refiued  to  lend  him  aaoaey,  he  commaoded  him 
to  embrace  hii  Ape^ —  the  itatue  of  a  beautifUl  woman,  so 
fimned  as  to  clasp  the  victim  to  ber  breast,  in  which  a  pointed 
dagger  was  concealed. 

f  Then  did  be  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
Like  the  true  saint  beside  the  ima^  set. 
Of  both  their  beauties  to  make  para^one 
And  trial  whether  should  the  honor  get ; 


Nor  can  the  halls  of  Heaven 
Give  to  the  human  soul  such  kindred  joy. 
As  hovering  o'er  its  earthly  haimts  it  feels. 
When  with  the  breeze  it  dwells  around  the  brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth ;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more ;  or  when,  perchance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ill 
And  fit  the  sufierer  for  the  coming  woe. 
Some  strange  presage  the  Spirit  breathes,  and  fills 
The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  preparing  it 
For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  afflicted  heart 
The  balm  of  resignation,  and  inspires 
With  heavenly  hope.    Even  as  a  child  delights 
To  visit  day  by  day  the  favorite  plant 
His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual  growth. 
And  watch  all-anxious  for  the  promised  flower ; 
Thus  to  the  blessed  spirit  in  innocence 
And  pure  affections  like  a^  little  child, 
Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o'er  the  friends 
Beloved ;  then  sweetest,  if,  as  duty  prompts, 
With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have  sown 
The  seeds  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  holy  flowers 
Whose  odor  reacheth  Heaven. 

When  my  sick  Heart 
(Sick*  with  hope  long  delay 'd,  than  which  no 

care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier)  f^m  itself 
Seekis  the  best  comfort,  oflen  have  I  deem'd 
That  thou  didst  witness  every  inmost  thought, 
Seward!   my  dear,  dead  friend!      For  not  in 

vain, 
O  early  summoned  on  thy  heavenly  course. 
Was  thy  brief  sojourn  here ;  me  didst  thou  leave 
With  strengthened  step  to  follow  the  right  path. 
Till  we  shall  meet  again.    Meantime  I  soothe 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  Edmund  !  that  thine  eye's  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  no  mean  joy 
The  movements  of  the  heart  that  loved  thee  well ! 

Such  feelings  Nature  prompts,  and  hence  your 
rites, 
Domestic  Gods !  arose.    When  for  his  son 
With  ceaseless  grief  Sjrrophanes  bewaird. 
Mourning  his  age  lefl  childless,  and  his  wealth 
Heap'd  for  an  alien,  he  with  obstinate  eye 
StiU  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  sorrow.   Thither  from  his  wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  offending  slave. 
And  garlanded  the  statue,  and  implored 
His  young  lost  lord  to  save.    Remembrance  then 
Soflen'd  Uie  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 
The  votive  wreath  renew'd,  and  the  rich  smoke 
Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet. 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-soothing  rites 

Streightway  so  soone  as  both  together  met, 
The  enchaunted  damsell  vanish'd  into  nought ; 

Her  snowy  substance  melted  as  with  heat  j 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  rcmayned  ought 
But  the  empty  girdle  which  about  her  wast  was  wrought. 

SFBiTsaa. 
*  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  —  PaovaaBs. 
Q«A  non  gravior  mortaWnu  addka  caro, 
Spks  ubi  iMgm  vemL  Statius. 
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Diyolging  spread ;  before  your  idol  forms  * 
By  every  hearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelt. 
Pouring  his  prayers  to  these,  and  offering  there 
Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimes 
With  human  blood  your  sanctuary  defiled. 
Till  the  first  Brutus,  tyrant-conquering  chief, 
Arose :  he  first  the  impious  rites  put  down, 
He  fitliest,  who  for  Freedom  lived  and  died. 
The  friend  of  human-kind.    Then  did  your  feasts 
Frequent  recur  and  blameless ;  and  when  came 
The  solemn  festival,!  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblem'd  Equality,  the  holiest  truth, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  were  your  statues  seen  j 
To  you  the  fragrant  censer  smoked ;  to  you 
The  rich  libation  flowed :  vain  sacrifice ! 
For  not  the  poppy  wreath,  nor  fruits,  nor  wine 
Te  ask,  Penates !  nor  the  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  mystic  form;  ye  ask  the  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow 'd  to  you. 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise, 
Penates !  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest, 
There  only  to  be  found.    Oflen  at  eve, 
As  in  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  far  ofi" 
Some  lonely  light  that  spake  of  comfort  there, 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home, 
When  I  was  homeless.    Oflen,  as  I  gazed 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales, 
And  cots,  and  villages  embower'd  below. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fair,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  Home, 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word : 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 

*  It  is  not  certainly  known  ondor  what  form  the  Penatei 
were  worshipped ;  according  to  fome,  aa  wooden  or  brasen 
roda  shaped  like  trumpets ;  according  to  others,  thej  were 
represented  as  young  men. 

t  The  Batamalia. 


Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit.    Oflen  has  my  heart 
Ached  for  that  quiet  haven !     Haven'd  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  this  world's  wilderness 
Who  wander  on  and  find  no  home  of  rest 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go :  them  Poverty, 
Hollow-eyed  fiend,  the  child  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Bad  offspring  of  worse  parents,  aye  afflicts. 
Cankering  with  her    foul    mildews   the    chill'd 

heart;  — 
Them  Want  with  scorpion  scourge  drives  to  the  den 
Of  Guilt;  —  them  Slaughter  for  the  price  of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven  brood.    Oh,  not  on  them,  — 
God  of  eternal  Justice !  not  on  them 
Let  fall  thy  thunder ! 

Household  Deities ! 
Then  only  shall  be  Happiness  on  earth 
When  man  shall  feel  your  sacred  power,  and  love 
Tour  tranquil  joys ;  then  shall  the  city  stand 
A  huge  void  sepulchre,  and  on  the  site 
Where  fortresses  and  palaces  have  stood. 
The  olive  grow,  there  shall  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.    This  the  state 
Shall  bless  the  race  redeemed  of  Man,  when  Wealth, 
And  Power,  and  all  their  hideous  progeny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  love. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sure  !  for  hitherward 
Tend  all  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  world, 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike ; — so  He  hath  will'd,  whose  will  is  just. 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  all 
In  patient  faith,  to  you,  Domestic  Gods ! 
Studious  of  other  lore  than  song,  I  come. 
Tet  shall  my  Heart  remember  the  past  jrears 
With  honest  pride,  trusting  that  not  in  vain 
Lives  the  pure  song  of  Liberty  and  Truth. 

Bristol,  1796. 
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Qm  folouque  gage  an  m'egtime, 

Etqueje  mw  PoeU  on  non, 
Toutrfou  ti  famt  la  rime^ 

J^mmg  htOMJump  wdtmx  la  rauon, 

Jkai«  ou  NasMX. 


PREFACE. 

In  a  former  Preface  my  obligations  to  Akenside 
were  acknowledged,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Hynm  to  the  Penates ;  the  earliest  of  my  Inscrip- 
tions also  originated  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  perused  those  of  this  favorite  author.  Others 
of  a  later  date  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 


general  character  of  Chiabrera's  epitaphs.  Those 
which  relate  to  the  Peninsular  War  are  part  of  a 
series  which  I  once  hoped  to  have  completed.  The 
epitaph  for  Bishop  Butler  was  originally  composed 
in  the  lapidary  style,  to  suit  the  monument  in 
Bristol  Cathedral:  it  has  been  remodelled  here, 
that  I  might  express  myself  more  at  length,  and 
in  a  style  more  accordant  with  my  own  judgment 
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One  thing  remains  to  be  explained,  and  I  shall 
then  have  said  all  that  it  becomes  me  to  say  con- 
cerning these  Minor  Poems. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
Walter  Scott  and  myself  became  competitors  for 
the  Poet-Laureateship  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pye ; 
that  we  met  accidentally  at  the  Prince  Regent's 
leyee,  each  in  pursuit  of  his  pretensions,  and  that 
some  words  which  were  not  over-courteous  on 
either  side  passed  between  us  on  the  occasion; 
— to  such  impudent  fabrications  will  those  persons 
resort  who  make  it  their  business  to  pander  for 
public  curiosity.  The  circumstances  relating  to 
that  appointment  have  been  made  known  in  Mr. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter.  His  conduct  was, 
as  it  always  was,  characteristically  generous,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  friendly.  Indeed,  it  was 
neither  in  his  nature  nor  in  mine  to  place  ourselves 
in  competition  with  any  one,  or  ever  to  regard  a 
contemporary  as  a  rival.  The  world  was  wide 
enough  for  us  all. 

Upon  his  declining  the  office,  and  using  his 
influence,  without  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  it  for 
me,  his  biographer  says,*  "  Mr.  Southey  was  in- 
vited to  accept  the  vacant  laurel ;  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he  signified  that  his 
acceptance  must  depend  on  the  office  being  thence- 
forth so  modified  as  to  demand  none  of  the  old 
formal  odes,  leaving  it  to  the  Poet-Laureate  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  celebrating  any  great 
public  event  that  might  occur,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  at  once  to 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  this  alteration.  The 
office  was  thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of  ridicule 
which  had,  in  spite  of  so  many  illustrious  names, 
adhered  to  it."  The  alteration,  however,  was  not 
brought  about  exactly  in  this  manner. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  London  when  the  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  took  place :  a  letter  from 
Scott  followed  me  thither,  and  on  my  arrival  in 
town  I  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done.  No 
wish  for  the  Laureateship  had  passed  across  my 
mind,  nor  had  I  ever  dreamt  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  decline  it; 
not  &om  any  fear  of  ridicule,  still  less  of  obloquy, 
but  because  I  had  ceased  for  several  years  to  write 
occasional  verses:  the  inclination  had  departed; 
and  though  willing  as  a  bee  to  work  from  mom 
till  night  in  collecting  honey,  I  had  a  great  dislike 
to  spinning  like  a  spider.  Other  considerations 
overcame  this  reluctance,  and  made  it  my  duty  to 
accept  the  appointment.  I  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  Mr.  Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  exact  from  the  holder  nothing 
like  a  school-boy's  task,  but  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
write  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thought  best, 
and  thus  render  the  office  as  honorable  as  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Croker, 
whose  friendliness  to  me  upon  every  occasion  I 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  for  us  to  make  terms  with 
the  Prince  Regent.    "Go  you,*'  said  he,  "and 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  81. 


write  your  Ode  for  the  New  Year.  You  can  never 
have  a  better  subject  than  the  present  state  of  the 
war  affi^rds  you."  He  added  that  some  fit  time 
might  be  found  for  representing  the  matter  to  the 
Prince  in  its  proper  light. 

My  appointment  had  no  sooner  been  made 
known,  than  I  received  a  note  with  Sir  William 
Parsons's  compliments,  requesting  that  I  would  let 
him  have  the  Ode  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Pyc 
having  always  provided  him  with  it  six  weeks 
before  the  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  not  wanting 
in  punctuality ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  $ir  William  that  the  office  should  have  been 
conferred  upon  a  poet  who  did  not  walk  in  the 
ways  of  his  predecessor,  and  do  according  to  all 
things  that  he  had  done ;  for  Mr.  Pye  had  written 
his  odes  always  in  regular  stanzas  and  in  rhyme. 
Poor  Sir  William,  though  he  had  not  fallen  upon 
evil  tongues  and  evil  times,  thought  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  ears  when  he  was  to  set  verses  like  mine 
to  music. 

But  the  labor  which  the  Chief  Musician  be- 
stowed upon  the  verses  of  the  Chief  Poet  was  so 
much  labor  lost.  The  performance  of  the  Annual 
Odes  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  illness,  in  1810.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  his  malady,  any  festal  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day would  have  been  a  violation  of  natural  feeling 
and  public  propriety.  On  those  occasions  it  was 
certain  that  nothing  would  be  expected  from  me 
during  the  life  of  George  III.  But  the  New  Year's 
performance  might  perhaps  be  called  for,  and  for 
that,  therefore,  I  always  prepared.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  1  made  ready  an  Ode  for 
St.  Greorge's  Day,  which  Mr.  Shield,  who  was 
much  better  satisfied  with  his  yoke-fellow  than  Sir 
William  had  been,  thought  happily  suited  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  indeed  well  suited  for  us  both. 
All  my  other  Odes  related  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  passing  times,  and  could  have  been  appropri- 
ately performed  only  when  they  were  composed ; 
but  this  was  a  standing  subject,  and,  till  this  should 
be  called  for,  it  was  needless  to  provide  any  thing 
else.  The  annual  performance  had,  however,  by 
this  time  fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  and  thus 
terminated  a  custom  which  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Keswick,  Dec.  12, 1837. 


ENGLISH    ECLOGUES. 


The  following  Eclogu«i,  I  believe,  bear  no  reiemblance  to 
any  poems  in  our  language.  This  species  of  composition 
has  become  popular  in  Germany,  and  1  was  induced  to 
attempt  it  by  what  was  told  me  of  the  German  Idyls  by  my 
friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  So  far,  therefore, 
these  pieces  may  be  deemed  imitations,  though  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  German  language  at  present,  and  have 
never  seen  any  translations  or  specimens  in  this  kind. 

With  bad  Eclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from  Tityrus 
and  Corydon  down  to  our  English  Strepbons  and  Thirsisses. 
No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  moro  iUustrioui  names,  or  is 
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mora  distiiigniahed  by  the  Mnrile  dnlaen  of  imitated  noa- 
Mose.  Pastoral  writen,  "more  tillj  than  their  sheep," 
hare,  like  their  sheep,  gone  on  to  the  same  track  ooe  after 
another.  Gay  struck  into  a  new  path  His  eclogues  were 
the  only  ones  which  interested  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
did  not  know  they  were  borieeqiie.  TIm  snbject  would 
fiunish  matter  for  an  essay,  bat  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 
1799. 


THE   OLD    MANSION-HOUSE. 

8TRAN0SR. 

Old  friend !  why,  jou  seem  bent  on  parish  dutj, 
Breaking  the  highway  stones, — and  'tis  a  task 
Somewhat  too  hard,  methinka,  for  age  like  yoim! 

OLD   MAN. 

Why,  yes !  for  one  with  snch  a  weight  of  years 
Upon  his  back ! — I  've  liyed  here,  man  and  boy, 
In  this  same  parish,  well  nigh  the  fiill  age 
Of  man,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
I  can  remember,  sixty  years  ago. 
The  beautifying  of  this  mansion  here. 
When  my  late  Lady's  father,  the  old  Squire, 
Came  to  the  estate. 

BTRAHOKR. 

Why,  then  you  haye  outlasted 
All  his  improvements,  fbr  yon  see  they're  making 
Great  alterations  here. 

OLD    MlH. 

Ay — great  indeed ! 
And  if  my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up — 
God  rest  her  soul !  —  'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
What  wicked  work  is  here. 

BTRANOER. 

They've  set  about  it 
In  right  good  earnest    All  the  front  is  gone ; 
Here's  to  be  turf,  they  tell  me,  and  a  road        [too 
Round  to  the  door.    There  were  some  yew  trees 
Stood  in  the  court — 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay,  Master !  fine  old  trees! 
Lord  bless  us !  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
His  grandfather  could  just  remember  bock 
When  they  were  planted  there.    It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and  ^twas  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
All  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green 

waU! 
My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.    Plague,  I  say. 
On  their  neW'fiuigled  whimseys !  we  shall  hAve 
A  modem  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar-trees ;  —  I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  fitther's  grave  as  cut  them  down ! 

STRAlfOER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  ch^rful  now ; 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 


Thai  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too>  for  it  looks  fresh ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it. 
In  spring  the  lilac,  and  the  snow-ball  flower. 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  in  the  vrind ;  and  when  the  autumn  comes, 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
With  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green. 
And  show  that  something  lives.    Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 
AU  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  forever 
Dropping  its  poisonous  leaves  from  the  under 
Wither'd  and  bare.  [boughs, 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay !  so  the  new  Squire  thinks; 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !    What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house ! 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  you  know  him  not  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

No,  Sir,  not  I. 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now  ; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  the  yew-berries, 
And  sate  in  the  porch,  threading  the  jessamine 

flowers. 
Which  fell  ap  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus ! 

STRANGER. 

Come !  come !  all  is  not  wrong; 
Those  old  dark  windows — 

OLD    MAN. 

They're  demolish'd  too, — 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass ' 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Won't  know  the  windows  now ! 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine. 
Harboring  the  vermin; — yet  I  could  have  wish'd 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied, 
And  bower'd,  and  lined  the  porch. 


It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards,  when  'twas  in  blossom. 
There  was  a  sweet-brier,  too,  that  grew  beside; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
And  slept  in  the  sun;  'twas  an  old  &vorite  dog, — 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  had  a  place 
By  the  fire-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last, 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  was  good  to  all !  a  woful  day 
'Twaa  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went ! 
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STRAJiaKR. 

They  lost  a  frieod  then? 

OLD   MAS. 

Ton're  a  itmiger  lieie, 
Or  jou  wouldn't  ask  that  question.    Were  they 

sick? 
She  had  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.  Then  at  winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  porch,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.    At  Christmas,  Sir ! 
It  would  have  warm'd  your  heart  if  you  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen, — how  the  blazing  fire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, — and  as  for  mistletoe, — 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.    Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask, 
And  'twas  a  noble  one  !  —  God  help  me,  Sir  ! 
But  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

8TRA5GKK. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  you  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD   HAH. 

It  don't  look  well, — 
These  alterations.  Sir !  I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fashions ;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.    They've  destroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved ;  her  favorite  walk 
Grubb'd  up,  —  and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  elms  behind  the  house,  which  meet  a-top. 
They  must  fall  too.     Well !  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  live  to  see  all  this,  and  'tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  it  long. 

BTRAirOER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse. 
My  friend? 

OLD    MAN. 

Mayhap  they  mayn't.  Sir; — for  all  that, 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.    I  remember 
All  this  from  a  child  up ;  and  now  to  lose  it, 
Tis  losing  an  old  friend.    There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas ;  —  1  go  abroad,  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door. 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
That  tells  me  of  old  times, — except  the  stones 
In  the  churchyard.    Tou  are  young.  Sir,  and  I 

hope 
Have  many  years  in  store, — but  pray  to  God 
Tou  mayn't  be  lefl  the  last  of  all  your  friends. 

STRAIIOER. 

Well !  well !  you've  one  firiend  more  than  you're 

awarjs  of. 
If  the  Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I  warrant 
21' 


That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with :  walk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  friend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.  Tou  did  not  know  me. 
But  we're  acquainted  now.    'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend !  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 


n. 

THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JANE. 

Harrt  !  I'm  tired  of  playing.  We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma,  perhi^,  will  tell  ns 
One  of  her  stories. 


Ay — dear  Gran< 
A  pretty  story !  something  dinnal  now ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANE. 

Or  about  a  ghost 


GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  frighten  ye.    Tou  know 
The  other  night,  when  I  was  telling  ye  [bled 

About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  trem- 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window, 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 


Why,  Grandmamma, 
Tou  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now !  —  we  won't  be  frightened. 

ORANDMOTBER. 

Well,  well,  children ! 
But  you've  heard  all  my  stories.  —  Let  me  see, — 
Did  I  never  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder'd 
The  woman  down  at  Pill  ? 


No — never!  never! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Not  how  he  cut  her  head  off  in  the  stable  ? 

HARRT. 

Oh— now ! —do  tell  us  that ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Tou  must  have  heard 
Tour  mother,  children  !  often  tell  of  her. 
She  used  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
Tour  uncle's  dogs,*  and  serve  the  house  with  coal ; 

*  I  know  not  whether  this  erael  and  0tapid  ciutom  ii  com- 
mon in  other  parts  of  England.  It  ia  luppmed  to  prevent  the 
doga  from  doing  any  miachief,  ahould  they  allerwvda  become 
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And  glad  enough  she  was  in  winter  time 

To  drive  her  asses  here !     It  was  cold  work 

To  follow  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 

And  here  she  found  a  comfortable  meal, 

And  a  brave  fire  to  thaw  her ;  for  poor  Moll 

Was  always  welcome. 

HARRT. 

Oh !  'twas  blear-eyed  Moll, 
The  collier  woman, — a  great,  ugly  woman; 
I've  heard  of  her. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul ! 
At  ten  yards'  distance,  you  could  hardly  tell 
If  it  were  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
Was  rough  as  our  old  mastifi^s,  and  she  wore 
A  man's  old  coat  and  hat :  —  and  then  her  face ! 
There  was  a  merry  story  told  of  her, 
How, when  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her  husband. 
As  they  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming, 
Dress'd  John  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
Put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JANE. 

And  so  they  press'd  a  woman ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

'Twas  a  trick 
She  dearly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
Soon  knew  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
For  miles  around.    All  weathers  and  all  hours 
She  cross'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts, 
Bearing  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  drifting  snow. 
And  if  she  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night. 
She  laid  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her  i 
And  slept  as  sound  as  they  did. 


With  her  asses ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Tes ;  and  she  loved  her  beasts.    For  though,  poor 

wretch. 
She  was  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore 
Like  any  trooper,  she  was  always  ^good 
To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 
Beyond  their  strength ;  and  rather,  I  believe, 
Would  stint  herself  than  let  the  poor  beasts  want. 
Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food. 
I  never  saw  her  stick  fall  heavier  on  them 
Than  just  with  its  own  weight.    She  little  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death  ! 
There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes. 
As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty, 
111  used  her  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 
By  smuggling,  and,  — for  she  had  often  met  him. 
Crossing  the  down  at  night, — she  threaten'd  him. 
If  ever  he  abused  them  more,  to  inform 
Of  his  unlawful  ways.    Well  — so  it  was — 
'Twas  what  they  both  were  bom  to !  he  provoked 

her: 
She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 
They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 
From  ear  to  ear,  till  ^e  head  only  hung 
Just  by  a  bit  of  skin. 


JANE. 

Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 


I  hope  they  hung  the  man ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof;  no  one  had  seen  the  deed ; 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.    But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things.  He  had  seen 
The  murder;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.    He  fled  the  place,  — 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven,  — but  nowhere  could  the  murderer 

rest;  — 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him ;  by  day. 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude, 
Restless  and  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.    Her  cries  were  in  his  eats ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her. 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun, 
^She^^tood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd 
Her  ghastly  woimd ;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  could  not  bear, 
And  he  confess'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience  ! 


Was  he  hung,  then  f 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomized.    Poor  wretched  man ! 
Tour  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed, 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meagre  face. 
They  said  he  look'd  like  one  who  never  slept. 
He  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end. 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Christ. 

WeHbury,  1798. 


m. 

HANNAH. 

Passing  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane, 
A  funeral  met  our  view.    It  was  not  here 
A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets 
Of  some  great  city ;  and  we  stopp'd  and  ask'd 
Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.    A  girl. 
They  answer'd,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 
Through  the  long  course  of  eighteen  painful  months. 
With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 
Came  welcome  to  her.     We  pursued  our  way 
To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  that  idle  talk 
Which  passes  o'er  the  mind  and  is  forgot. 
We  wore  away  the  time.    But  it  was  eve 
When  homewvdly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 
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Was  that  cool  freihneas,  that  discoloring  shade 
Which  makes  the  eye  torn  inward  :  hearing  then 
Over  the  yale  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 
I  questioned  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  tale. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother's  pains, 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish'd  her,  far  off 
Sail'd  on  the  seas.    Left  thus  a  wretched  one. 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongues 
Were  busy  with  her  name.    She  had  to  bear 
The  sharpei'  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Whom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.    Once  he  wrote ; 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him. 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there, 
Or  'twas  the  cold  inquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.    So  she  pined  and  pined  away. 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toil'd  and  toil'd ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death-bed,  rest 
From  labor,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms, 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.    Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her. 
Albeit  her  hardest  labor  barely  earned 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thoughts 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak, 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infimt ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn'd  her  as  one  indifferent.    But  she  too 
Had  grown  indiflferent  to  all  things  of  earth, 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest. 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid, 
And  all  was  over  now,  —  sickness  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence, — 
Their  work  was  done.    The  school-boys,  as  they 

sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
Yrom  the  fresh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nature  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 
Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  think 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there  ! 

Burton,  near  Ckritt  Church,  1797. 


IV. 
THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

WOMAN. 

Snt,  for  the  love  of  €rod,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Whither  are  yon  bound  ? 
'Tis  a  late  hour  to  travel  o'er  these  downs, 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.    The  evening  wind  already 


Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behind  those  thin  white  clouds, 
Looks  cold.    'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 


Ay,  Sir, 
'Tis  cutting  keen  !    I  smart  at  every  breath ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  journey's  end. 
For  the  way  is  long  before  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me!  sore  with  travelling.  I  would  gladly. 
If  it  pleased  God,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 

TRAVELLElt. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.    Tou  shake  your  head, 
And  weep.    Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  from  your  home  ? 

WOMAir. 

Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  your  fears 
Make  evil  worse.    Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left ; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm ;  and  he  may  live  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  fight  that  maim'd  him, 
Proud  of  his  loss.    Old  England's  gratitude 
Makes  the  maim'd  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAir. 

'Tis  not  that,— 
An  arm  or  leg — I  could  have  borne  with  that. 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts*  and  bums,  that  hurt  him.    Some- 
thing, Sir, 
They  do  not  use  on  board  our  English  ships, 
It  is  so  wicked ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Rascals !  a  mean  art 
Of  cruel  cowardice,  yet  all  in  vain ! 

WOMAN.  ^^____ 

Tes,  Sir !  and  they  nhrmldjihow  nrrtnnrj  to  them 
For  making  use-'Of-flilSE'unchristian  arms. 
I  had  a  letter  from  the  hospital ; 
He  got  some  friend  to  write  it ;  and  he  tells  me 
That  my  poor  boy  has  lost  bis  precious  eyes, 
Burnt  out.    Alas  !  that  I  should  ever  live 
To  see  this  wretched  day  ! — They  tell  me,  Sir» 
There  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  his.    Indeed 


*  The  ttink-poti  tised  on  board  Uie  French  thipe.  In  the- 
engagement  between  the  Man  and  L'Hercole,  aoroie  of  oov 
Mttlort  were  Bhockingly  mangled  by  them :  one,  Ia  pvticalar,^ 
as  deicribed  in  the  Eclogue,  lost  both  hb  ejWs  It  would  be 
right  and  humane  to  employ  means  of  de* tmction,  could  they 
be  diicovered,  powerful  enough  to  destroy  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  to  use  any  thing  that  only  inflicts  additional  torture  upon 
the  sufferers  in  war,  is  altogether  wicked. 
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Tis  a  bird  journey  that  I  go  upon 
To  such  a  dismal  end ! 

TRAVELLXR. 

He  yet  may  liye. 
But  if  the  worst  should  chance,  why,  you  must 

bear 
The  will  of  Heaven  with  patience.    Were  it  not 
Some  comfort  to  reflect  your  son  ha^  fallen 
Fighting  his  country's  cause  ?  and  for  yourself, 
Tou  will  not  in  nnpitied  poverty 
Be  left  to  mourn  his  loss.    Your  grateful  country, 
Amid  the  triumph  of  her  victory, 
Remembers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood, 
And  with  a  noble  charity  relieves 
The  widow  and  the  orphan. 

WOMAir. 

€rod  reward  them ! 
God  Mess  them  !  It  will  help  me  in  my  age, — 
But,  Sir !  it  will  not  pay  me  for  my  child ! 

TRAVELLKH. 

Was  he  your  only  child  ? 


My  only  one. 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
A  dear,  good  boy  !  —  When  first  he  went  to  sea, 
I  felt  what  it  would  come  to,  — something  told  me 
I  should  be  childless  soon.    But  tell  me,  Sir, 
If  it  be  true  that  for  a  hurt  like  hb 
There  is  no  cure.    Please  God  to  spare  his  life. 
Though  he  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankfU ! 
1  can  remember  there  was  a  blind  man 
Lived  in  our  village,  one  from  his  youth  up 
Quite  dark,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man ; 
And  he  had  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
As  I  would  tend  my  boy  ! 

TRAVKLLEB. 

Of  this  be  sure  — 
His  hurts  are  look'd  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
The  land  affords,  as  rightly  is  his  due, 
Ever  at  hand.    How  happen'd  it  he  left  you .' 
Was  a  seafaring  life  his  early  choice  ? 


No,  Sir !  poor  fellow, —  he  was  wise  enough 

To  be  content  at  home,  and  'twas  a  home 

As  comfortable.  Sir  !  even  though  1  say  it. 

As  any  in  the  country.    He  was  left 

A  little  boy  when  his  poor  father  died. 

Just  old  enough  to  totter  by  himself. 

And  call  his  mother's  name.    We  two  were  all, 

And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute, 

We  bore  up  well.    In  the  summer  time  I  work'd 

Sometimes  a-field.    Then  I  was  famed  for  knitting ; 

And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning-wheel 

Seldom  stood  still.     We  had  kind  neighbors  too, 

And  never  felt  distress.    So  he  grew  up 

A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed. 

I  taught  him  well ;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 


A  child  who  said  his  prayers  more  regular, 
Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechiam. 
If  I  had  foreseen  this !  but  'tis  a  blessing 
We  don't  know  what  we're  bom  to ! 


TRAVELLER. 


But  how  came  it 


He  chose  to  be  a  SailorP 


You  shall  hear.  Sir. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
In  the  com, — child's  work,  you  know,  and  eaiily 

done. 
'Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wicker-work  and  clay 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain ; 
And  then  he  took,  for  very  idleness. 
To  making  traps  to  catch  the  plunderers ; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make,— 
Propping  a  stone  to  fall  and  shut  them  in, 
Or  crush  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
Swung  on  a  bough.    He  made  them  cleverly— 
And  I,  poor  foolish  woman !  I  was  pleased 
To  see  the  boy  so  handy.    You  may  guess 
What  foUow'd,  Sir,  from  this  unlucky  skill. 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older : 
I  wara'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  he  was  caught 
In  wiring  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice, 
llie  prison  or  the  ship. 

TRAVELLER. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him ;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment. 

WOMAV. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.    And  I  tried  to  think  so ; 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me !  I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child ;  — 
Now,  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  me  start. 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.    And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  little  feult    but  he  wis  wrong. 
Oh,  very  wrong, — a  murrain  on  his  traps ! 
See  what  they've  brought  him  to ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Well !  well !  take  comfort. 
He  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  he  lives; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  want. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succor  long.    In  the  common  course  of  yean 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ,  and  'tis  a  comfort. 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 

Wutbury,  1798. 
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V. 
THE  WITCH. 

NATHAKIKL. 

Father!  here,  father!    I  haye  found  a  horsenihoe ! 
Faith,  it  wu  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door ; 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  might  do  me 
A  mischief  for't.    There  was  the  Miller's  boy, 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  hers, — 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
'Twas  all  her  evil  eye. 

FATHER. 

*Tis  rare  good  luck ! 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one,      [it  ? 
If  'twould  have  done  as  well.  But  where  didst  find 

NATHANIEL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-field, 
And  neighbor  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare ; 
He  had  hardly  said  **  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  ofi*.     'Twfis  just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  back ; — it  makes  no  difference,  does  it. 
Because  I  know  whose  'twas  ? 


Why,  no,  it  can't. 
The  shoe's  the  same,  you  know;  and  you  did 
find  it 

NATHANIEL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguy  road 

To  travel,  fiither ; — and  if  he  should  lame  her,  — 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, — 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed ! 
I  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back. 
Poor  beast !  —  But  charity  begins  at  home ; 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
This  morning ! 

NATHANIEL. 

Why,  he  han't  been  rid  again ! 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger. 
With  a  hole  through,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

FATHER. 

It  could  not  be  a  proper,  natural  hole  then, 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble ;  — for  I  found  bin) 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb, 
And  panting  so  I  Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 
When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and  brake. 
Up-hill  and  down-hill  all  alike,  full  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  I  — 

NATHANIEL. 

By  land  and  water, 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps !  —  1  have  heard  tell 
'Tis  many  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Devil. 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 


Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window !  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beast  so.    Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live ! 


And  when  there's  such  plain  proof! 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroof 'd  my  bam, 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish?  —  Look  at  her, 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  face !  — 
A  pair  of  large,  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head. 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles  round ; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  the  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks  I  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  my  door !  —  She  sits  there,  nose  and  knees. 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beelzebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  must  be  one  of  his  imps !  —  Ay,  nail  it  hard. 

NATHANIEL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go  ! 
She '(f  curse  the  music  I 


Here's  the  Curate  coming. 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin ! 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out. 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but,  Lord  bless  us ! 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked  ! 

CURATE. 

Grood  day.  Farmer ! 
Nathaniel,  what  9ii  nailing  to  the  threshold  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe.  Sir ;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft ; 
And  we're  afiraid  of  Margery. 


What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 


Poor  old  woman ! 


What  can  we  fear  ! 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  ?  who  raised  the  wind 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  down  ?  who  d'ye  think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a'nights.^  who  mocks  the 

hounds  ? 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her. 
One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  how  she  will. 

NATHANIEL. 

What  makes  her  sit  there  moping  by  herself. 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  black  cat  ? 
And  do  but  look  at  her ! 

CURATE. 

Poor  wretch  !  half  blind 
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And  crooked  with  her  years,  without  &  child 
Or  friend  in  her  old  age,  'tis  hard  indeed 
To  haye  her  very  miseries  made  her  crimes ! 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
Which  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I 

ask'd 
What  brought  her  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old 

woman 
Told  me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
And  pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
From  perishing  with  cold,  — because  no  neighbor 
Had  pity  on  her  age ;  and  then  she  cried, 
And  said  the  children  pelted  her  with  snow-balls, 
And  wish'd  that  she  were  dead. 


I  wish  she  was ! 
She  has  plagued  the  parish  long  enough  ! 

CURATE. 

Shame,  Fanner ! 
Is  that  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches  ? 

FATHER. 

My  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
I  know  what's  charity ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
And  poor-rates  readier  ? 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it.' 
You've  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man, 
And  God  has  blest  your  labor. 

FATHER. 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
I've  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATE. 

Complain  ?  why,  you  are  wealthy  !  All  the  parish 
Look  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
Guinea  for  guinea  with  the  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

Tou  can  afford  a  little  to  the  poor ; 

And  then,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

To  give  firom  your  abundance. 


God  forbid 


I  should  want  charity ! 


CURATE. 

Oh !  'tis  a  comfort 
To  think  at  last  of  riches  well  employ 'd  ! 
I  have  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
Of  a  good  deed  at  that  most  awful  hour 
When  riches  profit  not. 

Farmer,  I'm  going 
To  visit  Margery.    She  is  sick,  I  hear ;  — 
Old,  poor,  and  sick  !  a  miserable  lot ; 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.    You  mightsend  her 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable, 


That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave. 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 


What !  is  she  going  ? 
Well,  €rod  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art !    I'll  tell  my  dame  of  it, 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 

CURATE. 

So  I'll  say  i 
And  take  my  thanks  for  hers.  [Go$s. 

FATHER. 

That's  a  good  man, 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness ;  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

NATHAHIEL. 

And  so  old  Margery's  dying ! 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

WeMilntry,  1798. 


VI. 

THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

At,  Charles !  I  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine 

eye;  — 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autimm  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant ;  and  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.    I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay, 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.    Look !  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  gray  and  wintry  moss ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder'd  in ;  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moss ; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man ; 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design ,  for  this  hath  been 
My  favorite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here, 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwell'mg-place ! 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesj, 
How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fair  shepherdess 
Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore, 
My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love, 
Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 
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Led  Paatorella  home.    There  was  not  then 

A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 

The  garden- wall ;  but  sweet-brier,  scenting  sweet 

The  morning  air ;  rosemary  and  marjoram, 

All  wholesome  herbs ;  and  then,  that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavishly  around  the  pillar'd  porch 
Its  firagrant  flowers,  that  when  I  past  this  way, 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  choose  but  pass  with  slacken'd  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.    Sadly  changed 
Is  this  poor  cottage  !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles !  — 
Theirs  is  a  simple,  melancholy  tale,  — 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee, 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild :  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty, 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance,  which  sufficed, 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life. 
Not  without  comfort.    I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  evening  in  that  open  door- way. 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.     Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm'd  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread ;  or  in  the  garden, 
On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing,  as  she  lean'd 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick. 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  follow 'd,  and  refreshed  and  trimm'd 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  though  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years,  with  their  vicissitudes, 
A  half-forgotten  dream.    1  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress  !  her  hair. 
Her  bright,  brown  hair,  wreathed  in  contracting 

curls; 
And  then  her  cheek !  it  was  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 
The  countrymen,  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
Wlien  she   passed  by.     And  her  old  Grandam, 

Charles,  — 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed, 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness, 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd  ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day  ;  and  many  a  time  hath  crossM 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows, 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end,  [there, 

Have  wonder'd  wherefore  that  good  dame  came 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  comfortid>le  fire. 

One  only  care 
Hung  on  her  aged  spirit.    For  herself. 
Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  the  close 


Of  her  long  journey  near.    But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,  — 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless ;  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holydays 
Retum'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old,  accustom'd  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Abready  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play 'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reached 
Her  grandam's  heart.    She  did  not  suffer  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes. 
And  think  of  other  days.    It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

Wettbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

JAMES. 

What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  join  ur 
On  this  sad  business. 

GREGORY. 

Ay,  James,  I  am  come 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it,  man  I 
Where  shall  we  meet  the  corpse  ? 

JAMES. 

Some  hour  from  hence  . 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 
Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave  ! 
This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out, 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

GREGORY. 

Well,  well !  my  friend, 
'Tis  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  the  prime  of  life 
One  bom  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years  I  — 

JAMES. 

And  then  the  family 
Extinguish'd  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  remember'd  on  a  tomb-stone  ! 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  from  sire  to  son 
So  many  generations  !  —  Many  a  time 
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Poor  master  Edward,  who  ii  now  a  corpse, 

When  but  a  child,  would  come  to  me  and  lead  n 

To  the  great  family-tree,  and  beg  of  me 

To  tell  him  stories  of  his  ancestors, 

Of  Eustace,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 

With  Richard  Lion-heart,  and  that  Sir  Heniy 

Who  fought  at  Cressy  in  King  Edward's  wars ; 

And  then  his  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 

To  hear  of  their  braye  deeds  !  I  used  to  think 

The  bravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 

My  darling  boy. 


Thb  comes  of  your  great  schools 
And  college-breeding.  Plague  upon  his  guardians. 
That  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers  ! 


If  his  poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  liTed, 
Things  would  not  have  been  so.  He,  poor  good  man, 
Had  little  of  book-learning;  but  there  liyed  not 
A  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman. 
One  better  to  his  tenants.    When  he  died 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
Gregory,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
A  sadder  day  than  that ',  but  what  was  that. 
Compared  with  this  day's  sorrow .' 

GREGORY. 

I  remember, 
Eight  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
To  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy 'd 
The  martins*  nests,  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
Under  that  roof,  —  oy  !  long  before  my  memory. 
I  shook  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
No  good  could  follow. 


Poor  young  man !  1  loved  him 
Like  my  own  child.    I  loved  the  family ! 
Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
For  five-and-forty  years.    I  lived  with  them 
When  his  good  father  brought  my  Lady  home ; 
And  when  the  young  Squire  was  bom,  it  did  me  good 
To  hear  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
An  heir.    This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow  — 
I  feel  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
Of  threescore  years.    He  was  a  noble  lad ; 
I  loved  him  dearly. 

GREGORY. 

Every  body  loved  him ; 
Such  a  fine,  generous,  open-hearted  Touth  ! 
When  he  came  home  from  school  at  holydays, 
How  I  rejoiced  to  see  him !  He  was  sure 
To  come  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 
About  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey. 
There's  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
More  charily,  than  I  have  kept  them  safe 
For  Master  Edward.    And  he  look'd  so  well 
Upon  a  fine,  sharp  morning  ai\er  them. 
His  brown  hair  fVosted,  and  his  cheek  so  flushed 
With  such  a  wholesome  ruddiness, — ah,  James, 
But  he  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
To  keep  his  birth-day. 


Changed !  why,  Gregory, 
'Twas  like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stepp'd 
Out  of  the  carriage.    He  was  grown  so  thin. 
His  cheek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
Had  such  a  dim  and  rakish  hoUowness ; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand. 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 


It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.    *Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  everflowing  cans ; 
But  'twas  a  skin-deep  merriment.    My  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.    And  when  we  drank 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught. 
Poor  Gentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now !  — 

JAHE8. 

Ifear'ditthen! 
He  look'd  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
For  this  world's  business. 

GREGORY. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.    There's  but  little  hope, 
Methinks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  own  mother-country  will  not  do. 
The  last  time  he  came  down,  these  bells  rung  so, 
I  thought  they  would  have  rock'd  the  old  steeple 

down; 
And  now  that  dismal  toll !    I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty : 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  family, 
Bom  on  the  estate ;  and  now  that  I've  outlived  it, 
Why,  'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  you  heard  aught  of  the  new  Squire  f 

JAMES. 

But  little. 
And  that  not  well.    But  be  he  what  he  may, 
Matters  not  much  to  me.    The  love  I  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fix 
Upon  a  stranger.    What's  on  the  opposite  hill  ? 
Is  it  not  the  funeral  ? 

GREGORY. 

'Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay !  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
The  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 

JAMES. 

Between  the  trees ; — 
Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 

GREGORY. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it, 
And  there's  the  coaches  following ;  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.  Would  that  this  day  were  over ' 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next. 
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God  above  knowi. 
When  youth  is  iiimnioii'd,  what  muit  age  expect ! 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comef! 
Wettbwry,  1799. 


vm. 

THE  WEDDING. 

TRAVKLLKR. 

I  PRAT  you,  wherefore  are  the  village  belle 
Ringing  ao  merrily  ? 

WOMAH. 

A  wedding,  Sir, — 
Two  of  the  village  folk.    And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may ! 
Come    twelve-months    hence,    I    warrant   them 

they'd  go 
To  chnrch  again  more  willingly  than  now, 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLER. 

An  ill-match 'd  pair. 
So  I  conceive  you.    Youth  perhaps  and  age  ? 

WOMAN. 

No, — both  are  young  enough. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man,  then, 
A  lazy  idler, — one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  his  work  ? 

WOMAN. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that. 
He  always  was  a  well-condition 'd  lad. 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Save  now  and  then,  mayhap,  at  Christmas  time, 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRAVELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy ; — one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude,  unruly  tongue. 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort.    Is  it  so .' 

WOMAN. 

She's  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper. 
The  best  good-humor'd  girl !    You  see  yon  house, 
There  by  the  aspen-tree,  whose  gray  leaves  shine 
In  the  wind  ?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 
And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 
I've  heard  het  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 
So  cheerfully.    I  did  not  like  to  hear  her. 
Because  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 
When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind, 
And  was  as  cheerful  too.    But  she  would  marry. 
And  folks  must  reap  as  they  have  sown.     God 
help  her ! 
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TRAVELLER. 

Why,  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  > 

WOMAN. 

They've  no  money. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work ;  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  kbor  for  herself  as  at  the  farm. 
And  he  won't  work  the  worse  because  he  knows 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  him. 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


A  little  while. 


All  very  well, 


TRAVELLER. 

And  what  if  they  are  poor.^ 
Riches  can't  always  purchase  happiness ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  was  given. 


All  this  I  have  heard  at  church ! 
And  when  1  walk  in  the  church-yard,  or  have 

been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger. 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags, — God  help  me ! 
I  pity  those  for  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day, 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  known  trouble ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why,  for  that, 
I've  had  my  share ;  some  sickness  and  some  sorrow. 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fate 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  woman. 
You  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes ! 
All  have  their  cares;  those  who  are  poor  want 

wealth; 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  we  all 
Dissatisfied ;  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d'ye  see  that  horse 
Tum'd  out  to  common  here  by  the  way-side .' 
He's  high  in  bone ;  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.    Mind  him !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  feed 
On  his  gall'd  shoulder !    There's  just  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  comforts,  Sir ! 
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TRAYELLER. 

A  wretched  beait ! 
Hard  labor  and  worse  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.    But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not,  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  cares 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day ;  and  when  he  gets  ^ 
Some  musty  hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass, 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Of  his  half-meal ! 

TRATXLLER. 

'Tis  idleness  makes  want. 
And  idle  habits.    If  the  man  will  go 
And  spend  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire, 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home  ? 

WOMAN. 

Ay !  idleness !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Their  miseries !  —  Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you, 

That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit  ? 

That  makes  the  sick  one's  sickly  appetite 

From  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  ? 

Is  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  fail 

For  growing  wants  ?  —  Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

What  I  might  look  for;  but  I  did  not  heed 

Good  counsel.     I  had  lived  in  service,  Sir ; 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

Lay  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleepless. 

Or  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday  ^ 

My  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedler  came. 

Could  buy  me  a  new  ribbon.    And  my  husband,  — 

A  towardly  young  man,  and  well  to  do,  — 

He  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 

There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'd 

Sprucer  on  holydays.     We  married.  Sir, 

And  we  had  children ;  but  while  wants  increased. 

Wages  stood  still.    The  silver  buckles  went; 

So  went  the  watch ;  and  when  the  holyday  coat 

Was  worn  to  work,  no  new  *  one  in  its  place. 

For  me  —you  see  my  rags !  but  I  deserve  them. 

For  wilfully,  like  this  new-married  pair, 

I  went  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  the  parish  — 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  it  falls  heavy  there ;  and  yet  their  pittance 

*  A  fanner  once  told  the  author  of  Malvern  Uilb,  *<  that 
he  almott  conitantly  remarked  a  gradation  of  changes  in 
thoie  men  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing.  Toung 
men,  he  said,  were  generally  neat  in  their  appearance,  active 
and  cheerful,  till  they  became  married  and  had  a  family, 
when  he  had  observed  that  their  silver  buttons,  buckles,  and 
watches  gradually  disappeared,  and   their   Sunday  clothes 

became  common,  without  any  other  to  supply  their  place, 

hU,  said  he,  »ime  good  come* from  tkia,  for  thef  mil  then  work 
for  wkMevor  t/ksy  eangU." 

Note  to  Cottlk's  Malvern  HiUt. 


Just  serves  to  keep  life  in.    A  blessed  prospect. 
To  slave  while  there  is  strength;  in  age  the  work- 
house; 
A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
ToU'd  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Is  this  your  child  ? 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  dress'd 
And  clean'd,  he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Sqtiire's  yoimg  master.    These  thin  rags 

of  his 
Let  comfortably  in  the  summer  wind ; 
But  when  the  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  see  the  little  wretch.    I've  three  besides; 
And, —  God  forgive  me !    but  I  oflen  wish 
To  see  them  in  their  coffins — God  reward  you ! 
God  bless  you  for  your  charity ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Tou  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells ! 

Bristol,  1800. 


IX. 


THE    ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

STRANGER. 

Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  all 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  ? 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed.  Sir,  and  yet  here 

Tou  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  furlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

STRANGER. 

'Tis  but  a  mournful  sight ;  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy. 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colors 
Than  all  this  mourning.    There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown 'd  worthies  of  the  city. 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange ;  — 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half-million, 
Screw'd  down  in  yonder  hearse ! 

STRANGER. 

Then  he  was  bom 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leap'd  to  my  lips ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
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Of  the  comedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  graye, 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  me  down. 

STRAHGXR. 

The  camel  and  the  needle, — 
Is  that  then  in  your  mind  ? 

TOWHSHAir. 

Even  so.    The  text 
Is  Gospel- wisdom.    I  would  ride  the  camel, — 
Tea,  leap  him,  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye. 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STRANOKB. 

Tour  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Tour  pardon  too.  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood !    But  for  these  barren  fig- 
trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  haye  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANGER. 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfuUy, — the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong*d. 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honorable  gains, 

Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages. 

Ships  to  the  East  and  West. 

STRANGER. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead.^ 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  lefl 
Undone;  —  for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.    He,  I  warrant  him. 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed ; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  but  his  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honor  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; ' 
Never  sustained  an  action  for  crim-con ; 
Never  pick'd  pockets;  never  bore  false  witness; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth. 
Coveted  his  neighbor's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass ! 

STRANGER. 

Tou  knew  him,  then,  it  seems? 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  men  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred-thousanders ; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 


STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir !  for  oflen 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen, 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives ;  — but  as  for  this — 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stimk ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Tet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
Still  keeps  hei^  channels  full. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.    This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door. 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Tet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Tour  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world, — donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven, — 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you,  Sir: — these  are  your  witnesses. 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.    A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  pray'd  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief? 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  ? 
The  palor  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?    Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught; 
The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed, 
His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breatheu 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 
He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 
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Smoke-dried,  and  leai'd,  and  shriyellM  up  his  heart. 
So  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  train'd  up 
Hia  feet  departed  not ',  he  toil'd  and  moil'd, 
Poor  muck-worm!  through  his  threescore  yesrs 

and  ten; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovell'd  on  him, 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dot. 

STRAHGXR. 

Tet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honorable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWHSMAll. 

Even  half  a  million 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.    But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his 

virtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines, 
Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Bristol,  1803. 
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WRITTXH  THB   WINTER  AFTXB  THE 

INSTALLATION  AT  OXFORD.    1793. 

Toll  on,  toll  on,  old  Bell !    I'll  neither  pass 
The  cold  and  weary  hour  in  heartless  rites, 
Nor  doze  away  the  time.    The  fire  bums  bright ; 
And,  bless  the  maker  of  this  Windsor-Chair ! 
(Of  polished  cherry,  elbow'd,  saddle-seated,) 
This  is  the  throne  of  comfort.    I  will  sit 
And  study  here  devoutly;  —  not  my  Euclid, — 
For  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  discompose 
That  Spider's  excellent  geometry ! 
ril  study  thee.  Puss  !    Not  to  make  a  picture ; 
I  hate  your  canvass  cats,  and  dogs,  and  fools, 
Themes  that  disgrace  the  pencil.    Thou  shaltgive 
A  moral  subject.  Puss.    Come,  look  at  me ; — 
Lift  up  thine  emerald  eyes !  Ay,  purr  away ! 
For  1  am  praising  thee,  I  tell  thee.  Puss, 
And  Cats  as  well  as  Kings  like  flattery. 
For  three  whole  days  I  heard  an  old  Fur-gown 
Bepraised,  that  made  a  Duke  a  Chancellor ; 
Bepraised  in  prose  it  was,  bepraised  in  verse ; 
Lauded  in  pious  Latin  to  the  skies ; 
Kudos'd  egregiously  in  heathen  Greek ; 
in  sapphics  sweetly  incensed ;  glorified 
In  proud  alcaics ;  in  hexameters 
Applauded  to  the  very  Galleries, 
That  did  applaud  again,  whose  thunder-claps, 
Higher  and  longer,  with  redoubling  peals, 
Rung  when  they  heard  the  illustrious  fiirbelow'd 
Heroically  in  Popean  rhyme 


Tee-ti-tum*d,  in  Miltonic  blank  bemouth'd ; 
Prose,  verse,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  riiyme  and 
Apotheosi-chancellor'd  in  all,  [blank. 

Till  Eulogy,  with  all  her  wealth  of  words. 
Grew  bankrupt,  all-too-prodigal  of  praise, 
And  panting  Paneg3rric  toil'd  in  vain, 
O'er-task'd  in  keeping  pace  with  such  desert 

Though  I  can  poetize  right  willingly. 

Puss,  on  thy  well-streak'd  coat,  to  that  Fur-gown 

I  was  not  guilty  of  a  single  line : 

Twas  an  old  fUrbelow,  that  would  hang  loose, 

And  wrap  round  any  one,  as  it  were  made 

To  fit  him  only,  so  it  were  but  tied 

With  a  blue  ribbon. 

What  a  power  there  is 
In  beauty !    Within  these  forbidden  walls 
Thou  hast  thy  range  at  will,  and  when  perchance 
The  Fellows  see  thee.  Puss,  they  overlook 
Inhibitory  laws,  or  haply  think 
The  statute  was  not  made  for  Cats  like  thee ; 
For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  Cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 
Ay,  stretch  thy  claws,  thou  democratic  beast,  — 
I  like  thine  independence.    Treat  thee  well. 
Thou  art  as  playful  as  young  Innocence ; 
But  if  we  act  the  governor,  and  break 
The  social  conipact.  Nature  gave  those  claws, 
And  taught  thee  how  to  use  them.    Man,  methinks. 
Master  and  slave  alike,  might  learn  from  the^ 
A  salutary  lesson :  but  the  one 
Abuses  wickedly  his  power  unjust; 
The  other  crouches,  spaniel-like,  and  licks 
The  hand  that  strikes  him.    Wiser  animal, 
I  look  at  thee,  familiarized,  yet  free  ; 
And,  thinking  that  a  child  with  gentle  hand 
Leads  by  a  string  the  large-limb*d  Elephant, 
With  mingled  indignation  and  c<mtempt 
Behold  his  drivers  goad  the  biped  beast 


II. 
SNUFF. 


A  DELICATE  puich !  oh,  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 

And  breast,  till  in  one  comfortable  sneeze 

The  full-collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last ! 

Most  rare  Columbus !  thou  shalt  be  for  this 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Calendar. 

Why,  but  for  thee  the  uses  of  the  Nose 

Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 

Of  joy.    The  summer  gale  that  from  the  heath, 

At  midnoon  glowing  with  the  golden  gorse, 

Bears  its  balsamic  odor,  but  provokes. 

Not  satisfies  the  sense ;  and  all  the  flowers, 

That  with  their  unsubstantial  fraganoe  tempt 

And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a  space, 

That  half  the  year  the  Nostrils  would  keep  Lent, 

But  that  the  kind  tobacconist  admits 

No  winter  in  his  work ;  when  Nature  sleeps, 

His  wheels  roll  on,  and  still  administer 

A  plenitude  of  joy,  a  tangible  smell. 
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What  are  Peru  and  those  Grolcondan  mmeB 
To  thee,  Virginia?     Miserable  reahns, 
The  produce  of  inhuman  toil,  they  send 
Gold  for  the  greedy,  jewels  for  the  vain. 
But  thine  are  eofnnum  comforts !  —  To  omit 
Pipe-panegyric  and  tobacco-praise , 
Think  what  the  general  joy  the  snuff-box  gives, 
Europe,  and  far  aboTO  Pizarro's  name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown ! 
Him  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 
His  master's  box  produced ;  for  when  he  sees 
The  thumb  and  finger  of  Authority 
Stuff d  up  the  nostrils;  when  hat,  head,  and  wig 
Shake  all ;  when  on  the  waistcoat  black,  brown  dust, 
From  the  ofl-reiterated  pinch  profuse 
Profusely  scattered,  lodges  in  its  folds, 
And  part  on  the  magistral  table  lights. 
Part  on  the  open  book,  soon  blown  away,  — 
Full  surely  soon  shall  then  the  brow  seyere 
Relax ;  and  from  vituperative  lips 
Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise, 
And  jokes  that  mutt  be  laugh'd  at  shall  proceed. 

Wettbwy,  1799. 


III. 
COOL  REFLECTIONS 

DURING  A   MIDSUMMXR  WALK    FROM    WARMINSTER 
TO    8HAFTX8BURT.      1799. 

O  SPARS  me — spare  me,  Phoebus!  if  indeed 

Thou  hast  not  let  another  Phaaton 

Drive  earthward  thy  fierce  steeds  and  fiery  car ; 

Mercy !     I  melt !     I  melt !    No  tree,  no  bush, 

No  shelter,  not  a  breath  of  stirring  air 

East,  West,  or  North,  or  South !    Dear  God  of  day. 

Put  on  thy  nightcap ;  crop  thy  locks  of  light. 

And  be  in  the  fashion ;  turn  thy  back  upon  us, 

And  let  thy  beams  flow  upward ;  make  it  night 

Instead  of  noon ;  — one  little  miracle. 

In  pity,  gentle  Phcebus ! 

What  a  joy. 
Oh  what  a  joy,  to  be  a  seal  and  flounder 
On  an  ice  island  !  or  to  have  a  den 
With  the  white  bear,  cavern 'd  in  polar  snow ! 
It  were  a  comfort  to  shake  hands  with  Death, — 
He  has  a  rare  cold  hand !  —  to  wrap  one's  self 
In  the  gift  shirt  Dejanira  sent, 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  just  to  keep 
The  sxm  oflT;  or  toast  cheese  for  Beelzebub,  — 
That  were  a  cool  employment  to  this  journey 
Along  a  road  whose  white  intensity 
Would  now  make  platina  uncongealable 
Like  quicksilver. 

Were  it  midnight,  I  should  walk 
Self-lantem'd,  saturate  with  sunbeams.    Jove ! 
O  gentle  Jove !  have  mercy,  and  once  more 
Kick  that  obdurate  Phcebus  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  Boreas  the  wind-cholic,  till  he  roar 
For  cardamum,  and  drink  down  peppermint, 
Making  what's  left  as  precious  as  Tokay ; 
Send  Mercury  to  salivate  the  sky 


Till  it  dissolve  in  rain.    O  gentle  Jove ! 
But  some  such  little  kindness  to  a  wretch 
Who  feels  his  marrow  spoiling  his  best  coat, — 
Who  swells  with  calorique  as  if  a  Prester 
Had  leaven'd  every  limb  with  poison-yeast;  — 
Lend  me  thine  eagle  just  to  flap  his  wings 
And  fan  me,  and  I  will  buifd  temples  to  thee, 
And  turn  true  Pagan. 

Not  a  cloud  nor  breeze, — 

0  you  most  heathen  Deities !  if  ever 

My  bones  reach  home  (for,  for  the  flesh  upon  them, 
It  hath  resolved  itself  into  a  dew,) 

1  shall  have  learnt  owl- wisdom.    Thou  vile  Phosbus, 
Set  me  a  Persian  sun-idolater 

Upon  this  turnpike  road,  and  I'll  convert  him 

With  no  inquisitorial  argument 

But  thy  own  fires.    Now  woe  be  to  me,  wretch. 

That  I  was  in  a  heretic  country  bom ! 

Else  might  some  mass  for  the  poor  souls  that  bleach. 

And  bum  away  the  calx  of  their  ounces 

In  that  great  Purgatory  crucible. 

Help  me.    O  Jupiter  !  my  poor  complexion  I 

I  am  made  a  copper-Indian  of  already ; 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me. 

My  very  cellular  membrane  will  be  changed, — 

I  shall  be  negrofied. 

A  brook  !  a  brook ! 
O  what  a  sweet,  cool  sound ! 

'Tis  very  nectar ! 
It  runs  like  life  through  every  strengthen'd  limb ! 
Nymph  of  the  stream,  now  take  a  grateful  prayer. 

1799. 


IV. 
THE  PIG. 

A   COLLOQUIAL   POEM. 

Jacob  !    I  do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
Tum'd  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  Pig. 
^t  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him. 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind !  —  And  why  despise 
The  sow-bom  grunter  ?  —  He  is  obstinate. 
Thou  answerest;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offiil.  —  Now,  I  pray  you, 
Hear  the  Pig's  Counsel. 

Is  he  obstinate  ? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words ; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth. 
But  with  a  just  suspicion  try  their  sound, 
And  in  the  even  balance  weigh  them  well. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes ; 
A  poor,  mistreated,  democratic  beast. 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.    He  hath  not  learnt 
That  Pigs  were  made  for  Man,  — born  to  be  brawn'd 
And  baconized ;  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps, — hark,  Jacob !  dost  thou  hear  that  horn  ? 
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Woe  to  the  young  posterity  of  Pork  ! 
Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.    Thou  lay'st 
The  Pig  is  ugly.    Jacob,  look  at  him  ! 
Those  eyes  haye  taught  the  Lover  flattery. 
His  face, — nay,  Jacob,  Jacob  !  were  it  fair 
To  judge  a  Lady  in  her  dishabille  ? 
Fancy  it  dress'd,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend ;  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse  : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
Rings  round  her  lover's  soul  the  chains  of  love. 
And  what  is  beauty,  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  ?     Give  thy  fancy  scope, 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  this  beast.    Place  at  his  end 
The  starry  glories  of  the  Peacock's  pride. 
Give  h'md  the  Swan's  white  breast ;  for  his  horn- 
hoofs 
Shape  such  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
Crowded  in  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
When  Venus  from  the  enamor'd  sea  arose; — 
Jacob,  thou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him  ! 
All  alteration  man  could  think,  would  mar 
His  Pig-perfection. 

The  last  charge,  —  he  lives 
A  dirty  life.    Here  1  could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right-reverend  precedents, 
And  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
That  'tis  a  very  honorable  thing 
To  thrive  by  dirty  ways.     But  let  me  rest 
On  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence  : 
The  Pig  is  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
No  prejudice.     Dirt  ?  — Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
If  matter,  —  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
An  o'ergorged  Epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
That  stuffs  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more. 
If  matter  be  not,  but,  as  Sages  say. 
Spirit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 
Are  one,  the  infinitely  modified. 
Think,  Jacob,  what  that  Pig  is,  and  the  mire 
Wherein  he  stands  knee-deep  ! 

And  there !  the  breeze 
Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
That  speaks  conviction.    O'er  yon  blossom'd  field 
Of  beans  it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 

Wettbury,  1799. 


V. 


THE  DANCING  BEAR. 

BSCOlfMXNDSD   TO  THE   ADVOCATXB   FOR  TBS 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Rare  music !  I  would  rather  hear  cat-courtship 

Under  my  bed-room  window  in  the  night, 

Than  this  scraped  catgut's  screak.    Rare  dancing 

too! 
Alas,  poor  Bruin !     How  he  foots  the  pole, 
And  waddles  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps, 
Swaying  from  side  to  side !  —  The  dancing-master 


Hath  had  as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him 
As  when  he  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
To  minaet  grace,  and  made  them  move  like  clock- 
In  musical  obedience.     Bruin !  Bruin !  [work 
Thou  art  but  a  clumsy  biped !  —  And  the  mob 
With  noisy  merriment  mock  his  heavy  pace, 
And  laugh  to  see  him  led  by  the  nose ! — themselves 
Led  by  the  nose,  embruted,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  Reason  from  their  nature's  purposes 
As  miserably  perverted. 

Bruin-Bear ! 
Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plight. 
And  prove  how  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
Even  for  the  miseries  of  a  beast  can  feel. 
In  fourteen  lines  of  sensibility. 
But  we  are  told  all  things  were  made  for  man ; 
And  I'll  be  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  'twere  hanging  blasphemy 
To  doubt  that  truth.    Therefore,  as  thou  wert  bom, 
Bruin !  for  Man,  and  Man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way, — most  logically 
It  follows,  thou  wert  bom  to  make  him  sport ; 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  form'd  on 

purpose 
To  hold  a  ring ;  and  that  thy  fiU  was  given  thee 
For  an  approved  pomatum ! 

To  demur 
Were  heresy.    And  politicians  say 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  Bears  who  roam 
O'er  trackless  snow  for  food ;  that  being  bom 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion ;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye,  when  thy  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  thenceforth  be  his  property ;  —  besides, 
'Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  state. 
Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom  — 
Bear  !   Bear  !  it  passes  in  the  Parliament 
For  excellent  logic,  this !     What  if  we  say 
How  barbarously  Man  abuses  power } 
Talk  of  thy  baiting,  it  will  be  replied, 
Thy  welfare  is  thy  owner's  interest, 
But  were  thou  baited  it  would  injure  thee, 
Therefore  thou  art  not  baited.    For  seven  years 
Hear  it,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth ! 
For  seven  long  years  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  bafiled  justice  and  humanity ! 

WesOmry,  1799. 


VI. 

THE  FILBERT. 

Nat,  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas ; 
There  is  a  maggot  there,  —  it  is  his  house, — 
His  castle, — oh,  commit  not  burglary ! 
Strip  him  not  naked, — 'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell, 
His  bones,  the  case  and  armor  of  his  life. 
And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas ! 
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It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut, 

Or  with  thy  crackers  or  thy  double  teeth ; 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroy'd ! 

But  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert  shell. 

There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  themselves 

Watching  two  maggots  run  their  wriggling  race, 

And  wagering  on  their  speed ;  but,  Nick,  to  us 

It  were  no  sport,  to  see  the  pamper'd  worm 

Roll  out  and  then  draw  in  his  folds  of  fat. 

Like  to  some  Barber's  leathern  powder-bag 

Wherewith  he  feathers,  frosts,  or  cauliflowers 

Spruce  Beau,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave. 

Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 

Hath  Nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordain'd ; 

Increase  not  thou  the  number !    Him  the  Mouse ; 

Gnawing  with  nibbling  tooth  the  shell's  defence, 

May  from  his  native  tenement  eject ; 

Him  may  the  Nut-hatch,  piercing  with  strong  bill, 

Unwittingly  destroy ;  or  to  his  hoard 

The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack'd. 

Man  also  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes. 

As  this  poor  Maggot  hath ;  and  when  I  muse 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

The  Maggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 

It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 

To  be  enkemeU'd  thus ;  never  to  hear 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  and  of  plots. 

Kings,  Jacobines,  and  Tax-commissioners ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  luxurious !    The  perfection  this 

Of  snugness !  it  were  to  unite  at  once 

Hermit  retirement,  Aldermanic  bliss. 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

WesUmry,  1799. 
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VII. 


THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE. 


DBSCBIBED   IH  RHYMES   FOR  THE   NURSERY. 

"  How  does  the  Water 

Come  down  at  Lodore  ? " 

My  little  boy  ask'd  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time ; 

And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  hun  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word. 

There  first  came  one  daughter. 

And  then  came  another. 

To  second  and  third 

The  request  of  their  brother. 

And  to  hear  how  the  Water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 


And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 

That  so  I  should  sing ; 

Because  I  was  Laureate 

To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fountains 

Id  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake. 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

"^  And  thence  at  departing. 

Awakening  and  starting. 

It  runs  through  the  reeds. 

And  away  it  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 

And  through  the  wood-shelter, 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 

Now  smoking  and  frothing 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 

Till  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent. 

It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent 

The  Cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along. 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among ; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping. 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flymg  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting. 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound : 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in  ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rock'mg. 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
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And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  foaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping. 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  guggling  and  struggling. 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

/  And  glittering  and  frittering, 
/     And  gathering  and  feathering. 

And  whitening  and  brightening, 
1      And  quivering  and  shivering, 
\  And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 

And  thundering  and  floundering ; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding, 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling. 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 
And  sounding  and  boiinding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 
\  And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and 

beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clash- 
ing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Keswick,  1820. 


VIII. 
ROBERT  THE  RHYMERS 

TRUX  AND  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  HIM 8XLF. 

Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  Lakes, 
Describes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes ; 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them. 
There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 
He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb ; 
The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 
His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
And  time  has  not  thinn'd  nor  straighten'd  his  hair. 


Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  halfway 

On  the  road  from  Griizle  to  Gray. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge ; 

It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasburg  bridge. 

He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  mom  he  arises, 

And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes. 

Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  throat  and  gizzard, 

Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young. 

And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep-in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very ; 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of 

pelf, 
Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself, 
Along  by-paths  and  in  pleasant  ways. 
Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise ; 
Having  some  friends  whom^e  loves  dearly. 
And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely ; 
And  never  for  great,  nor  for  little  things, 
Has  he  fretted  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings. 
He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Sic  c«einit  Robertiu,  anno  etatis  sua  55. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

AfTKK  the  DeTil's  TbooghU  had  been  pabliaked  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  the  oolle«Uoo  of  hia  Poetical  Work*,  and  the 
statement  with  which  be  accompanied  it,  it  might  haTo  been 
luppoeed  that  the  joint  authorahipof  that  Siamese  production 
had  been  sulBciently  authenticated,  and  that  no  auppotitiUona 
claim  to  it  would  again  be  advanced.  The  following  extract, 
however,  appeared  in  the  John  BuU  of  Feb.  14, 1830 :  — 

"  In  the  Mormng  Pott  of  Tuesday,  we  find  the  foUowing 
letter:  — 

"  *  To  (*«  EdiUtr  ^the  Mornhig  PosL 

"  *  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  correct  a  statement  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  John  BvXL,  whoroin  it  Is  made  to 
appear  that  Dr.  Southey  is  the  author  of  the  Poem  entitled 
Tks  DniPs  Walk.  I  have  the  means  of  settling  this  ques- 
tion, since  I  possess  the  identical  MS.  copy  of  verses,  as  they 
were  written  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Professor  Person,  daring 
an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Beloe's. 

"  *  I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

" » R.  C.  PoasoK. 

*•  *  Atyrawtcr  TTnrttCf,  Feb.  6>  1830.» 

"  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Person,  the  writer  of  the 
above  letter,  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  it 
contains ;  but  although  The  DeviPs  Walk  is  perhapa  not  a 
work  of  which  cither  Mr.  Southey  or  Mr.  Person  need  be 
very  proud,  we  feel  it  due  to  ourselves  to  restate  the  fkct  of 
iU  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Southey.  If  we  are  wrong,  Mr. 
Porson  may  apply  to  Bir.  Southey  ;  for  although  Mr.  Porsoo's 
eminent  uncle  Is  dead,  the  Poet  Laureate  is  alive  and  merry. 

«»The  Lines— Poem  they  can  scarcely  be  called— were 
written  by  Mr.  Southey  one  morning  before  breakfast,  the 
idea  having  struck  him  while  he  was  shaving;  they  were 
subsequently  shown  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  who,  we  believe, 
pointed  some  of  the  stanzas,  and  perhaps  added  one  or  two. 

We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  R.  C.  Person  that  we  recur  to  this 
matter  out  of  no  disrespect  either  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  one  way  or  another,  by  the 
circomatance ;  or  to  his  own  veracity,  being,  as  we  said,  quite 
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aaanred  that  he  believei  th«  itatumeot  he  makea: 
object  if  to  let  oaraelTes  rif  ht." 


our  only 


"  Our  readers,  perhap«,  may  smile  at  the  following,  which 
appears  in  yesterday's  Ccwi  Jonmolf^ 

"  *  We  have  received  a  letter,  signed  "  W.  Marshall,*'  and 
dated  "  York ; "  claiming  for  its  writer  the  long-conteated 
authorship  of  those  celebrated  verses,  which  are  known  by 
the  title  of  7^  DtvWa  WaJk  on  Earthy  and  to  which  atten- 
tion  has  lately  been  directed  anew,  by  Lord  Byron*s  imitation 
of  them.  There  have  been  ao  many  myitifioations  oonnoeted 
with  the  authorship  of  these  clever  venes,  that,  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  this  letter  may  be  only  one  more.*  ** 
******* 

A  week  afterwards  there  was  the  following  notice :  — 
»*  We  cannot  waste  any  more  time  about  The  DeviPa  Waik. 
We  happen  to  Jaunt  that  it  is  Mr.  Sou  they 's ;  but  as  he  is 
alive,  we  refer  any  body,  who  is  not  yet  satisfied,  to  the  emi- 
nent person  himself —  we  do  not  mean  the  Devil  —  but  the 
Doctor.*' 

The  same  newspaper  contained  tha  ensuing  advertisement : 
—  "On  Tuesday  next,  uniform  with  Robert  Cmikshank** 
Mooaieur  Tonson,  price  one  shilling:  The  Devil's  Walk,  a 
Poem,  by  Professor  Person.  With  additions  and  variations 
by  Soothey  and  Coleridge  :  illustrated  by  seven  engravings 
from  R.  Cmikshank.  London,  Marsh  and  Miller,  137,  Oxford 
Street ;  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh." 

Profesaor  Porson  never  had  any  part  in  these  verses  as  a 
writer^  and  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  he  now  appears  in  them 
as  the  sutgttt  of  two  or  three  stanzas  written  some  few  years 
ago,  when  the  fabricated  story  of  his  having  compoaed  them 
during  an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Vincent's  (for  that  was  the 
origual  habitat  of  this  falsehood)  was  revived.  A  friend  of 
ooe  of  the  authors,  more  jealous  for  him  than  he  has  ever  been 
for  himself^  urged  him  then  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  (for 
it  was  before  Bfr.  Coleridge  had  done  so ;)  and  as  much  to 
please  that  friend  as  to  amuse  himself  and  his  domestic 
circle,  in  a  sportive  mood,  the  part  which  relates  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Poem  was  thrown  off,  and  that  also  touching 
the  aforesaid  Professor.  The  old  vein  having  thus  been 
opened,  some  other  paaaages  were  added }  and  to  it  grew  to 
its  present  length. 


THE  DEVIL'S  WALK. 


1. 


From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  look  at  his  little,  snug  farm  of  the  World, 

And  see  how  his  stock  went  on. 


Over  the  hill  and  over  the  dale, 

And  he  went  over  the  plain ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  swish'd  his  tail, 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane. 


How  then  was  the  Devil  dressed  ? 

Oh,  he  was  in  his  Sunday's  best; 
His  coat  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue. 
And  there  wa«  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

4. 
A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride. 
In  whose  face  an  expression  he  spied. 

For  which  he  oould  have  kiss'd  her ; 
Such  a  flourishing,  fine,  clever  creature  was  she. 
With  an  eye  as  wicked  as  wicked  can  be  : 
I  should  take  her  for  my  Aunt,  thought  he ; 
If  my  dam  had  had  a  sister. 
23 


He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree,  >— 
No  matter  what  was  his  name,  — 
Whose  face  with  his  own  when  he  came  to  comporft 
The  expression,  the  look,  and  the  air. 
And  the  character  too,  as  it  seem'd  to  a  hair,  — 
Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  in  the  pair. 
That  it  made  the  Devil  start  and  stare; 
For  he  thought  there  was  surely  a  looking-glass  there. 
But  he  oould  not  see  the  frame. 


He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper 
On  a  dunghill  beside  his  stable ; 

Ho !  quoth  he,  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 
Of  tiie  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 


An  Apothecary  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation  ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  firiend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

8. 
He  pass'd  a  cottage  with  a  double  coaoh-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility; 
And  he  own'd  with  a  grin 
That  his  favorite  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

9. 
He  saw  a  pig  rapidly 

Down  a  river  float ; 
The  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat ;  — 

10. 
And  Satan  gave  thereat  his  tail 

A  twirl  of  admiration ; 
For  he  thought  of  his  daughter  War 

And  her  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

11. 
Well  enough,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth. 

And  nothing  the  worse  for  the  jest; 
But  this  was  only  a  first  thought ; 

And  in  this  he  did  not  rest : 
Another  came  presently  into  his  head ; 
And  here  it  proved,  as  has  often  been  said. 

That  second  thoughts  are  best. 

12. 

For  as  Piggy  plied,  with  wind  and  tide. 

His  way  with  such  celerity. 
And  at  every  stroke  the  water  dyed 
With  his  own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried. 
Behold  a  swinish  nation's  pride 

In  cotton-spun  prosperity ! 

13. 

He  walk'd  into  London  leisurely ; 

The  streets  were  dirty  and  dim ; 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet, 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  him.* 

*  "  After  this  I  was  in  a  vision,  having  the  angel  of  God 
near  me,  and  saw  Satan  walking  leisurely  into  London."  — 
BrotJUrt*  Prophecies f  part  i.  p.  41. 
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14. 
He  entered  &  thriying  bookseller's  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate  like  a  Cormorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

15. 
As  he  passed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  look'd 

At  a  solitary  cell; 
And  he  was  well-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  Hell. 

16. 
He  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief's  hands 

With  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
Nimbly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

17. 
He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  little  expedition ; 
And  he  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave  trade. 
And  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 

Concerning  its  abolition. 

18. 
He  met  one  of  his  favorite  daughters 

By  an  Evangelical  Meeting ; 
And  forgetting  himself  for  joy  at  her  sight. 

He  would  have  accosted  her  outright. 

And  given  her  a  fatherly  greeting. 

19. 
But  she  tipp'd  him  a  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried, 

A  vaunt!  my  name's  Religion! 
And  then  she  tum'd  to  the  preacher, 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

20. 
A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he. 
As  the  great  Alexander  now  may  be. 
Whose  fame  not  yet  o'erpast  is ; 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer. 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombastes ; 

21. 

With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ahs  and  ohs. 
Far  famed  his  flock  for  frightening ; 

And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 
His  eyes  zigzag  like  lightning. 

22. 
This  Scotch  phenomenon,  1  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hollow ; 
Even  when  most  tame. 
He  breathes  more  flame 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swallow. 

SB.         , 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met: 
With  music  of  fife  and  drum, 
And  a  consecrated  flag. 
And  shout  of  tag  and  rag, 


And  march  of  rank  and  file. 
Which  had  fill'd  the  crowded  aisle 

Of  the  venerable  pile. 
From  church  he  saw  her  come. 


He  call'd  her  aside,  and  began  to  chide. 
For  what  dost  thou  here  P  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  thy  proper  home, 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 

25. 

Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen. 

And  belb  to  christen. 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax. 

And  sinners  to  hoax. 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well. 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  less. 

26. 
Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  poet, 
She  answered ;  and  thou  wilt  allow. 
That  the  great  Harlot, 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet. 
Can  very  well  spare  me  now. 

27. 

Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here. 
That  we  may  extend  her  powers; 
Whatever  lets  down  this  church  that  we  hate, 
Is  something  in  favor  of  ours. 

28. 
Tou  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat ! 

That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire. 

And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling; 
For  you  must  know  state-councils  here 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions 
Produce  mischievous  motions, 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent. 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  find  a  tool  in; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  schooling. 

29. 
Fine  progress  they  make  in  our  liberal  opinions, 
My  Utilitarians, 
My  all  sorts  of —  inians 
And  all  sorts  of —  arians ; 
My  all  sorts  of —  ists, 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs, 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists, 
Train'd  in  the  very  way,  I  know. 
Father,  you  would  have  them  go ; 
High  and  low. 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March-of-Intellect-Boys  all. 
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30. 
Well  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  very  fiir  day, 
When  the  caldron  pf  muchief  boils, 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array, 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils. 
That  they  may  unite  and  fall  on  the  prey, 
For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toils. 
How  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call. 

Hark  away !  hark  away  to  the  spoils ! 
My  Macs  and  my  Quacks  and  my  lawless-Jacks, 
My  Shields  and  O'Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Don- 
nells. 
My  joke-smith  Sidney,  and  all  of  his  kidney, 
My  Humes  and  my  Broughams, 
My  merry  old  Jerry, 
My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

31. 

At  this  good  news,  so  great 
The  Devil's  pleasure  grew. 
That  with  a  joyful  swish  he  rent 
The  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

32. 

His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah !  thought  he,  there's  a  job  now 

That  I've  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

33. 
Great  news !  bloody  news !  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said,  Stop,  let  me  see ! 
Great  news.'  bloody  news.'  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

34. 
So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  for  his  money  he  had. 
Lying  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old  Nick ! 

But  it's  some  satisfaction,  my  lad. 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick. 

For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  is  bad. 

36. 
And  then  it  came  into  his  head, 

By  oracular  inspiration. 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  said. 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation, 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

36. 
Therewith  in  second-sight  be  saw 

The  place,  and  the  manner  and  time. 
In  which  this  mortal  story 

Would  be  put  in  immortal  rhyme. 

37. 
That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Should  on  a  time  be  met 
In  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset. 

38. 
There,  while  the  one  was  shaving. 
Would  he  the  song  begin ; 


And  the  other,  when  he  heard  it  at  break&st, 
In  ready  accord  join  in. 

39. 
So  each  would  help  the  other. 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one ; 
And  the  phrase  and  conceit 
Would  in  unison  meet, 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  free 
In  ding-dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme. 
Till  the  whole  were  merrily  done. 

40. 
And  because  it  was  set  to  the  raxor. 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  fancy 
Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

41. 
But  then,  said  Satan  to  himself, 

As  for  that  said  beginner. 
Against  my  infernal  Majesty 

There  is  no  greater  sinner. 

42. 

He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 
With  libellous  pictures  for  sale ; 

He  hath  scoff*d  at  my  hoofs  and  my  horns, 
And  has  made  very  free  with  my  tail. 

43. 
But  this  Mister  Poet  shall  find 

I  am  not  a  safe  subject  for  whim ; 
For  I'll  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 

And  my  Poets  shall  set  upon  him. 

44. 
He  went  to  a  coflfee-house  to  dine. 

And  there  he  had  soy  in  his  dish; 
Having  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner, 

Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  fish. 

45. 
They  are  much  to  my  palate,  thought  he, 

And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can. 
Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place, 

When  I  fish  for  a  Parliament-man. 

46. 
But  the  soles  in  the  bill  were  ten  shillings; 

Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say ; 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things. 

He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

47. 
But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 

I'm  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line, 
And  his  business,  between  you  and  me. 

Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

48. 
Now  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap ; 

Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny. 
When  I  see  him  at  my  fish-market, 

I  warrant  him,  by  and  by. 
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49. 
As  he  went  along  the  Strand 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  fonr, 
He  observed  a  queer-looking  person 

Who  stagger'd  from  Perry's  door. 

50. 
And  he  thought  that  all  the  world  over 

In  vain  for  a  man  you  might  seek. 
Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Trojan, 

Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

51. 
The  Devil  then  he  prophesied 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk, 
That  with  wine  when  smitten, 
And  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bitten. 
This  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 
The  story  of  this  Walk. 

52. 
A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devil ; 
A  pretty  mistake,  I  opine ! 
I  have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth  ; 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 

53. 
And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 

These  best  of  all  verses  belong, 
He  is  an  untruth-telling  whoreson, 

And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 

54. 
And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connection  with  ftme, 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim 

In  this  comical  competition. 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 
A  man-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition. 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg. 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 

55. 
Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him, 

Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode ; 
And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish, 

To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 

56. 
For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So,  thought  he,  I'll  step  into  a  gaming-house. 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befell. 

57. 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place. 
He  came  upon  General 's  burning  ftce; 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
That  home  in  a  hurry  his  way  did  he  take. 
Because  he  thought  by  a  slight  mistake 

'Twas  the  general  conflagration. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tn  three  utilitief  of  Poetry :  the  pr&lie  of  Virtoa  and 
Goodneu,  the  memory  of  things  remarkable,  and  to  inviforato 
the  AifectioiM.  Welth  Triad. 


1. 

FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  NEWBURY. 

Callest  thou  thyself  a  Patriot.'  — On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Beneath  the  banners  of  that  Charles  whom  thou 
Abhorrest  for  a  Tyrant.     Dost  thou  boast 
Of  loyalty .?    The  field  is  not  far  off 
Where,  in  rebellious  arms  against  his  King, 
Hambden  was  kill'd,  that  Hambden  at  whose  name 
The  heart  of  many  an  honest  Englishman 
Beats  with  congenial  pride.     Both  uncomipt, 
Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 
They  died  in  adverse  armies.    Traveller ! 
If  with  thy  neighbor  thou  shouldst  not  accord, 
Remember  these,  our  famous  countrymen. 
And  quell  all  angry  and  injurious  thoughts. 

Bristol,  1796. 

♦ 

II. 

FOR    A    CAVERN    THAT    OVERLOOKS 
THE  RIVER  AVON. 

Enter  this  cavern,  Stranger !     Here,  awhile 
Respiring  from  the  long  and  steep  ascent, 
Thou  mayst  be  glad  of  rest, 'and  haply  too 
Of  shade,  if  from  the  summer's  westering  sun 
Shelter'd  beneath  this  beetling  vault  of  rock. 
Round  the  rude  portal  clasping  its  rough  arms 
The  antique  ivy  spreads  a  canopy, 
From  whose  gray  blossoms  the  wild  bees  collect 
In  autumn  their  last  store.     The  Muses  love 
This  spot ;  believe  a  Poet  who  hath  felt 
Their  visitation  here.     The  tide  below 
Rising  or  refluent  scarcely  sends  its  sound 
Of  waters  up  ;  and  from  the  heights  beyond. 
Where  the  high-hanging  forest  waves  and  swajrt, 
Varying  before  the  wind  its  verdant  hues, 
The  voice  is  music  here.     Here  thou  mayst  feel 
How  good,  how  lovely,  Nature  !   And  when  hence 
Returning  to  the  city's  crowded  streets. 
Thy  sickening  eye  at  every  step  revolts 
From  scenes  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  reflect 
That  Man  creates  the  evil  he  endures. 

Brutol,  1796. 


HI. 
FOR  A  TABLET  AT  SILBURY-HILL. 

This  mound,  in  some  remote  and  dateless  day 
Rear'd  o'er  a  Chieftain  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
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May  here  detain  thee,  Traveller !  from  thy  road 
Not  idly  lingering.     In  his  narrow  house 
Some  Warrior  sleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 
Haply  at  many  a  solemn  festival 
The  Scald  hath  sung  ^  but  perish'd  is  the  song 
Of  praise,  as  o'er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 
The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 
Go,  Traveller,  and  remember,  when  the  pomp 
Of  earthly  Glory  fades,  that  one  good  deed, 
Unseen,  unheard,  unnoted  by  mankind. 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven. 

BrittU,  1796. 


IV. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN  THE  NEW 
FOREST. 

This  is  the  place  where  William's  kingly  power 
Did  from  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes  expel, 
Unfriended,  desolate,  and  shelterless. 
The  habitants  of  all  the  fertile  track 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend.     He  levell'd  down 
Their  little  cottages ;  he  bade  their  fields 
Lie  waste,  and  forested  the  land,  that  so 
More  royally  might  be  pursue  his  sports. 
If  that  thine  heart  be  human.  Passenger ! 
Sure  it  will  swell  within  thee,  and  thy  lips 
Will  mutter  curses  on  him.    Think  thou  then 
What  cities  flame,  what  hosts  unsepulchred 
Pollute  the  passing  wind,  when  raging  Power 
Drives  on  his  blood-hounds  to  the  chase  of  Man ; 
And  as  thy  thoughts  anticipate  that  day 
When  God  shall  judge  aright,  in  charity 
Pray  for  the  wicked  rulers  of  mankind. 

BriMiol,  1796. 


FOR  A  TABLET  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A 
STREAM. 


ess 
^ed 


VI. 

FOR    THE    CENOTAPH    AT    ERMENON- 
VILLE. 

Stkanger!  the  Man  of  Nature  lies  not  here: 
Enshrined  far  distant  by  the  Scofier's  *  side 
His  relics  rest,  there  by  the  giddy  throng 
With  blind  idolatry  alike  revered. 
Wiselier  directed  have  thy  pilgrim  feet 
Explored  the  scenes  of  Ermenohville.    Rousseau 
Loved  these  calm  haunts  of  Solitude  and  Peace ; 
Here  he  has  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  lake, 
And  the  soil  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove, 
When  o'er  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind 
Swept  a  gray  shade.    Here,  if  thy  breast  be  full, 
If  in  thine  eye  the  tear  devout  should  gush, 
Hb  Spirit  shall  behold  thee,  to  thine  home 
From  hence  returning,  purified  of  heart. 

Bristol,  1796. 


vn. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  OXFORD. 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.     If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  virtue.     But  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude, 
Fearful  in  trying  seasons  to  assert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrall'd 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 

iJotrt,  1797. 


VIII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN    THE    VALE  OF 
EWIAS. 

Here  was  it.  Stranger,  tliat  the  patron  Saint 

Of  Cambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Hodney's  mountain  stream.     Perchance  thy 

youth 
Has  read  with  eager  wonder  how  the  Knight 
Of  Wales  in  Ormandine's  enchanted  bower 
Slept  the  long  sleep;  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 
Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
Hath  flow'd  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  David's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  follow 'd  his  green  crest 
To  victory.  Stranger  I  Hatterill's  mountain  heights, 
And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 


♦  VoIUire. 
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Of  Hodney,  to  thine  afler-thoughts  will  rise 
More  grateful,  thus  aMociate  with  the  name 
Of  David  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

Bath,  1198, 


IX. 

EPITAPH  ON  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

• 
Hxax  Sydney  liet ,  he  whom  perverted  law, 
The  pliant  jury,  and  the  bloody  judge, 
Doom'd  to  a  traitor's  death.    A  tyrant  King 
Required,  an  abject  country  saw  and  shared 
The  crime.    The  noble  cause  of  Liberty 
He  loved  in  life,  and  to  that  noble  cause 
In  death  bore  witness.    But  his  Country  rose 
Like  Samson  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains, 
And  proudly  with  her  worthies  she  enroU'd 
Her  murder'd  Sydney's  name.    The  voice  of  man 
Gives  honor  or  destroys ;  but  earthly  power 
Gives  not,  nor  takes  away,  the  self-applause 
Which  on  the  scaffold  suffering  virtue  feels, 
Nor  that  which  God  appointed  its  reward. 

WetOntry,  1796. 


EPITAPH  ON  KING  JOHN. 

John  rests  below.    A  man  more  infamous 
Never  hath  held  the  sceptre  of  these  realms, 
And  braised  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.     Englishman ! 
Curse  not  his  memory.    Murderer  as  he  was, 
Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  sign'd 
That  Charter  which  should  make  thee  mom  and 

night 
Be  thankful  for  thy  birthplace  :  —  Englishman ! 
That  holy  Charter,  which  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Fraud  to  undermine. 
Thy  children's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul, 
For  they  must  bear  the  burden  of  thy  crime. 

WetUntry,  1798. 


XI. 

IN  A   FOREST. 

Stravoxr  !  whose  steps  have  reach'd  this  solitude, 

Know  that  this  lonely  spot  was  dear  to  one 

Devoted  with  no  unrequited  zeal 

To  Nature.     Here,  delighted,  he  has  heard 

The  rustling  of  these  woods,  that  now  perchance 

Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move ; 

And  underneath  their  shade  on  yon  smooth  rock. 

With  gray  and  yellow  lichens  overgrown, 

Oflen  reclined ;  watch'mg  the  silent  flow 

Of  this  perspicuous  rivulet,  that  steals 

Along  its  verdant  course,— till  all  around 


Had  fiU'd  his  senses  with  tranquillity. 

And  ever  soothed  in  spirit  he  retum'd 

A  happier,  better  man.    Stranger !  perchance. 

Therefore  the  stream  more  lovely  to  thine  eye 

Will  glide  along,  and  to  the  summer  gale      [then 

The  woods  wave  more  melodious.    Cleanse  thou 

The  weeds  and  mosses  from  this  letter'd  stone. 

Westbury,  1796. 


XII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  TORDESILLAS. 

Spahiard  !  if  thou  art  one  who  bows  the  knee 
Before  a  despot's  footstool,  hie  thee  hence  ! 
This  ground  is  holy :  here  Padilla  died. 
Martyr  of  Freedom.    But  if  thou  dost  love 
Her  cause,  stand  then  as  at  an  altar  here. 
And  thank  the  Almighty  that  thine  honest  heart. 
Full  of  a  brother's  feelings  for  mankind. 
Revolts  against  oppression.    Not  unheard 
Nor  unavailing  shall  the  grateful  prayer 
Ascend;  for  honest  impulses  will  rise. 
Such  as  may  elevate  and  strengthen  thee 
For  virtuous  action.    Relics  silver-shrined. 
And  chaunted  mass,  would  wake  within  the  soul 
Thoughts  valueless  and  cold  compared  with  these. 

Bristol,  1796. 


xni. 

FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  TRUXILLO. 

PiZARRO  here  was  bom ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  Glory  boasts  not.    Toil  and  Pain, 

Famine  and  hostile  Elements,  and  Hosts 

Embattled,  fail'd  to  check  him  in  his  course, 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 

Not  to  be  overcome.    A  mighty  realm 

He  overran,  and  with  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons. 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world,  beyond  the  Grave, 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

O  Reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  eam'd 

By  daily  labor, — yea,  however  low. 

However  painful  be  thy  lot  assign'd. 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 

Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he. 

Bristol,  1796. 


XIV. 

FOR  THE  CELL  OF  HONORIUS,  AT  THE 
CORK  CONVENT,  NEAR  CINTRA. 

Here,  cavem'd  like  a  beast,  Honorius  pass'd. 
In  self-affliction,  solitude,  and  pfayer, 
Long  years  of  penance.    He  had  rooted  out 
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All  human  feeling  from  his  heart,  and  fled 
With  fear  and  loathing  from  all  human  joys. 
Not  thus  in  making  known  his  will  divine 
Hath  Christ  enjoin 'd.    To  aid  the  fatherless, 
Comfort  the  sick,  and  be  the  poor  man's  friend, 
And  in  the  wounded  heart  pour  gospel-balm,  — 
These  are  the  injunctions  of  his  holj  law, 
Which  whoso  keeps  shall  have  a  joy  on  earth. 
Calm,  constant,  still  increasing,  preluding 
The  eternal  bliss  of  Heaven.    Yet  mock  not  thou, 
Stranger,  the  Anchorite's  mistaken  zeal ! 
He  painfully  his  painful  duties  kept. 
Sincere,  though  erring.    Stranger,  do  thou  keep 
Thy  better  and  thine  easier  rule  as  well. 

Bristol,  1798. 


XV. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  TAUNTON. 

Thet  sufier'd  here  whom  Jefferies  doom'd  to  death 
In  mockery  of  all  justice,  when  the  Judge 
Unjust,  subservient  to  a  cruel  King, 
Perform'd  his  work  of  blood.    They  suiTer'd  here, 
The  victims  of  that  Judge,  and  of  that  King ; 
In  mockery  of  all  justice  here  they  bled. 
Unheard.    But  not  unpitied,  nor  of  Grod 
Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered ;  not  unheard 
The  innocent  blood  cried  vengeance ;  for  at  length 
The  indignant  Nation  in  its  power  arose, 
Resistless.    Then  that  wicked  Judge  took  flight, 
Disguised  in  vain  :  — not  always  is  the  Lord 
Slow  to  revenge !  A  miserable  man. 
He  fell  beneath  the  people's  rage,  and  still 
The  children  curse  his  memory.    From  the  throne 
The  obdurate  bigot  who  commission'd  him. 
Inhuman  James,  was  driven.     He  lived  to  drag 
Long  years  of  frustrate  hope,  he  lived  to  load 
More  blood  upon  his  soul.    Let  tell  the  Boyne, 
Let  Londonderry  tell  his  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  that  immortal  day  when  on  thy  shores, 
La  Hogue,  the  purple  ocean  dash'd  the  dead ! 

WetOna-y,  1798. 
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With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves. 
Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted:  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak. 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourish'd,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  moulder'd,  dust  to  dust.    That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  moulder'd  now,  but  Sydney's  fiime 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 

Westbury,  1799. 


XVII. 

EPITAPH. 

This  to  a  mother's  sacred  memory 

Her  son  hath  hallow'd.    Absent  many  a  year 

Far  over  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 

Of  that  dear  voice  which  soothed  his  infancy ; 

And  afler  many  a  flght  against  the  Moor 

And  Malabar,  or  that  fierce  cavalry 

Which  he  had  seen  covering  the  boundless  plain, 

Even  to  the  utmost  limits  where  the  eye 

Could  pierce  the  far  horizon,  —  his  first  thought 

In  safety  was  of  her,  who,  when  she  heard 

The  tale  of  that  day's  danger,  would  retire 

And  pour  her  pious  gratitude  to  Heaven 

In  prayers  and  tears  of  joy.    The  lingering  hour 

Of  his  return,  long-look 'd-for,  came  at  length. 

And  frill  of  hope  he  reach'd  his  native  shore. 

Vain  hope  that  puts  its  trust  in  human  life ! 

For  ere  he  came,  the  number  of  her  days 

Was  full.    O  Reader,  what  a  world  were  this, 

How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 

Whom  Death  hath  sunder'd  did  not  meet  again ! 

Keswick,  1810. 


XVIII. 
EPITAPH. 


Here,  in  the  fruitful  vales  of  Somerset, 
Was  Emma  bom,  and  here  the  Maiden  grew 
To  the  sweet  season  of  her  womanhood, 
Beloved  and  lovely,  like  a  plant  whose  leaf. 
And  bud,  and  blossom,  all  are  beautiful. 
In  peacefulness  her  virgin  years  were  past ; 
And  when  in  prosperous  wedlock  she  was  given, 
Amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains  far  away 
She  had  her  summer  Bower.    'Twas  like  a  dream 
Of  old  Romance  to  see  her  when  she  plied 
Her  little  skiff  on  Derwent's  glassy  lake ; 
The  roseate  evening  resting  on  the  hills. 
The  lake  returning  back  the  hues  of  heaven,^ 
Mountains,  and  vales,  and  waters,  all  imbued 
With  beauty,  and  in  quietness  ;  and  she. 
Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joys 
But  soon  a  wasting  malady  began 
To  prey  upon  her,  frequent  in  attack. 
Yet  with  such  flattering  intervals  as  mock 
The  hopes  of  anxious  love,  and  most  of  all 
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The  9u^9rer,  self-deoeiyed.    During  those  dayn 
Of  treacherous  respite,  many  a  time  hath  he, 
Who  leaves  this  record  of  his  friend,  drawn  hack 
Into  the  shadow  firom  her  social  board, 
Because  too  surely  in  her  cheek  he  saw 
The  insidious  bloom  of  death ;  and  then  her  smiles 
And  innocent  mirth  excited  deeper  grief 
Than  when  long-look'd-for  tidings  eame  at  last, 
That,  all  her  sufferings  ended,  she  was  laid 
Amid  Madeira's  orange  groyes  to  rest. 
O  gentle  Emma !  o'er  a  loyelier  form 
Than  thine  Earth  never  closed ;  nor  e'er  did  Heaven 
Receive  a  purer  spirit  from  the  world. 

Keswick,  1810. 


XIX. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT   ROU8SA. 

TiMX  has  been  when  Rolissa  was  a  name 

Ignoble,  by  the  passing  traveller  heard, 

And  then  forthwith  forgotten ',  now  in  war 

It  is  renown'd.    For  when  to  her  ally. 

In  bondage  by  per^dious  France  oppress'd, 

England  sent  succor,  first  within  this  realm 

The  fated  theatre  of  their  long  strife 

Confronted,  here  the  hostile  nations  met. 

Laborde  took  here  his  stand;  upon  yon  point 

Of  Mount  Saint  Anna  was  his  Eagle  fix'd ; 

The  veteran  chief,  disposing  well  all  aid 

Of  height  and  glen,  poesess'd  the  mountain  straits, 

A  post  whose  strength  thus  mann'd  and  profited 

Seem'^  to  defy  the  enemy,  and  make 

The  vantage  of  ojMHuling  numbers  vain. 

Here,  too,  before  the  sun  should  bend  his  course 

Adown  the  slope  of  heaven,  so  had  their  plans 

Been  timed,  he  look'd  ibr  Loison's  army,  rich 

With  spoils  from  Evora  and  Beja  sack'd. 

That  hope  the  British  Knight,  areeding  well. 

With  prompt  attack  prevented ;  and  nor  strength 

Of  ground,  nor  leader's  skill,  nor  discipline 

Of  soldiers  practised  in  the  ways  of  war. 

Avail 'd  that  day  against  the  British  arm. 

Resisting  long,  but  beaten  from  their  stand. 

The  French  fell  back ;  they  join'd  their  greater  host 

To  sufier  fresh  defeat,  and  Portugal 

First  for  Sir  Arthur  wreathed  her  laurels  here. 


XX. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  VIMEIRO. 

This  is  Vimeiro ;  yonder  stream,  which  flows 
Westward  through  heathery  highlands  to  the  sea, 
Is  caird  Maceira,  till  of  late  a  name, 
Save  to  the  dwellers  of  this  peaceful  vale. 
Known  only  to  the  coasting  mariner ; 
Now  in  the  bloody  page  of  war  inscribed. 
When  to  the  aid  of  injured  Portugal 
Struggling  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
Of  treacherous  France,  England,  her  old  ally, 


Long  tried  and  always  iaithful  found,  went  forth. 
The  embattled  hosts  in  equal  strength  anray*d 
And  equal  discipline,  encountered  here. 
Junot,  the  mock  Abrantes,  led  the  French, 
And,  confident  of  skill  so  oil  approved. 
And  vaunting  many  a  victory,  advanced 
Against  an  untried  foe.    But  when  the  laoks 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  man  to  man. 
And  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed. 
The  flower  of  France,  cut  down  along  thedr  line. 
Fell  like  ripe  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe. 
For  the  strong  arm  and  rightful  cause  prevail'd. 
That  day  deliver'd  Lisbon  from  the  yoke. 
And  babes  were  taught  to  bless  Sir  Arthur's  naoM. 


XXI. 
AT  CORUNA. 


When  from  these  shores  the  British  army  first 

Boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 

The  admiring  people  who  beheld  its  march 

Call'd  it "  the  Beautiful."    And  surely  well 

Its  proud  array,  its  perfect  discipline. 

Its  ample  furniture  of  war  complete. 

Its  powerful  horse,  its  men  of  British  mould, 

AU  high  in  heart  and  hope,  all  of  themselves 

Assured,  and  in  their  leaders  confident. 

Deserved  the  title.    Few  short  weeks  elapsed 

Ere  hither  that  disastrous  host  retum'd, 

A  fourth  of  all  its  gallant  force  consumed 

In  hasty  and  precipitate  retreat, 

Stores,  treasure,  and  artillery,  in  the  wreck 

Left  to  the  fierce  pursuer,  horse  and  man 

Founder'd,  and  stiffening  on  the  mountain  snows. 

But  when  the  exulting  enemy  approach'd. 

Boasting  that  he  would  drive  into  the  sea 

The  remnant  of  the  wretched  fugitives. 

Here,  ere  they  reach'd  their  ships,  they  tum'd  at  bay. 

Then  was  the  proof  of  British  courage  seen ; 

Against  a  foe  far  ovemumbering  them, 

An  insolent  foe,  rejoicing  in  pursuit, 

Sure  of  the  fruit  of  victory,  whatsoe'er 

Might  be  the  fate  of  battle,  here  they  stood. 

And  their  safe  embarication  —  all  they  sought  — 

Won  manfully.    That  mournful  day  avenged 

Their  sufferings,  and   redeem'd  their   country's 

And  thus  Coruna,  which  in  this  retreat       [name ; 

Had  seen  the  else  indelible  reproach 

Of  England,  saw  the  stain  effaced  in  blood. 


XXII. 
EPITAPH. 


He  who  in  this  unconsecrated  ground 
Obtain'd  a  soldier's  grave,  hath  left  a  name 
Which  will  endure  in  history :  the  remains 
Of  Moore,  the  British  General,  rest  below.' 
His  early  prowess  Corsica  beheld, 
When,  at  Mozello,  bleeding,  through  the  breach 
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He  paaaed  TictorioqB;  the  Columbian  isles 
Then  saw  him  tried;  upon  the  sandy  downs 
Of  Holland  was  his  riper  worth  approved ; 
And  leavinfT  on  the  Egyptian  shores  his  blood, 
He  gathered  there  firesh  palms.    High  in  repate 
A  gallant  army  last  he  led  to  Spain, 
In  arduous  times ;  for  moving  in  his  strength. 
With  all  his  mighty  means  of  war  complete, 
The  Tyrant  Bonaparte  bore  down  all 
Before  him;  and  the  British  Chief  beheld. 
Where'er  he  look'd,  rout,  treason,  and  dinnay. 
All  sides  with  all  embarrassments  beeet, 
And  danger  pressing  on.    Hither  he  came 
Before  the  fkr  outnumbering  hosts  of  France 
Retreating  to  her  ships,  and  close  pursued ; 
Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who  cotmsell'd  him 
To  ofSer  terms,  and  from  the  enemy 
Purchase  a  respite  to  embark  in  peace, 
At  price  of  such  abasement, — even  to  this. 
Brave  as  they  were,  by  hopelessness  subdued. 
That  shameful  counsel  Moore,  in  happy  hour 
Remembering  what  was  due  to  England's  name, 
Reiused :  he  fought,  he  conquered,  and  he  fell. 


xxra. 

TO  THE 


MEMORY  OF  PAUL  BURRARD, 

MORTALLY  WOUNDED  IN  THE  BATTLE   OF   COKXJSa, 

Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence!-^ 

Old  men,  who  have  grown  gray  in  camps,  and 

wish'd. 
And  pray'd,  and  sought  in  battle  to  lay  down 
The  burden  of  their  age,  have  seen  the  young 
Fall  round,  themselves  untouched;  and  balls  beside 
The  graceless  and  the  unblest  head  have  past, 
Harmless  as  hail,  to  reach  some  precious  life. 
For  which  clasp*d  hands,  and  supplicating  eyes. 
Duly  at  mom  and  eve  were  raised  to  Heaven ; 
And,  in  the  depth  and  loneness  of  the  soul, 
(Then  boding  all  too  truly,)  midnight  prayers 
Breathed  fVom  an  anxious  pillow  wet  with  tears. 
But  blessed,  ev^n  amid  their  grief,  are  they 
Who,  in  the  hour  of  visitation,  bow 
Beneath  the  unerring  will,  and  look  toward 
Their  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  as  just ! 
They,  while  they  own  his  goodness,  feel  that  whom 
He  chastens,  them  he  loves.    The  cup  he  gives. 
Shall  they  not  drink  it  ?  Therefore  doth  the  draught 
Resent  of  comfort  in  its  bitterness. 
And  carry  healing  with  it.    What  but  this 
Could  have  sustain'd  the  mourners  who  were  left. 
With  life-long  yearnings,  to  remember  him 
Whose  early  death  this  monumental  verse 
Records?    For  never  more  auspicious  hopes 
Were  nipp'd  in  flower,  nor  finer  qualities 
From  goodliest  fabric  of  mortality 
Divorced,  nor  virtues  worthier  to  adorn  [time 

The  world  transferr'd  to  heaven,  than  when,  ere 
Had  measured  him  the  space  of  nineteen  years. 


Paul  Burrard  on  Coruna's  fiital  field 

Received  his  mortal  hurt.    Not  unprepared 

The  heroio  youth  was  found ;  for  in  the  ways 

Of  piety  had  he  been  trained ;  and  what 

The  dutiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 

Had  learnt,  the  soldier  faithfUUy  observed. 

In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  Qod 

Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 

Beseem'd  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew. 

For,  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 

Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 

In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 

Of  all  his  noble  properties.    When  Paul 

Was  by,  the  scoflfer,  self-abased,  restrain'd 

The  license  of  his  speech ;  and  ribaldry 

Before  his  virtuous  presence  sate  rebuked. 

And  yet  so  frank  and  afiable  a  form 

His  virtue  wore,  that  wheresoe'er  he  moved, 

A  sunshine  of  good- will  and  cheerfulness 

Enliven'd  all  around.    Oh !  marvel  not. 

If,  in  the  morning  of  his  fair  career, 

Which  promised  all  that  honor  could  bestow 

On  high  desert,  the  youth  was  snmmon'd  hence ! 

His  soul  required  no  further  discipline. 

Pure  as  it  was,  and  capable  of  Heaven. 

Upon  the  spot  firom  whence  he  just  had  seen 

His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 

Reach'd  him.    But  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 

Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  soil ;  the  sea  received 

Hb  mortal  relics, — to  a  watery  grave 

Consign'd  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 

His  father's  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  best. 

Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 

Which  fired  his  knell.  —  Alas !  if  it  were  known. 

When,  in  the  strife  of  nations,  dreadful  Death 

Mows  down  with  indiscriminating  sweep 

His  thousands  ten  times  told, — if  it  were  known 

What  ties  are  sever'd  then,  what  ripening  hopes 

Blasted,  what  virtues  in  their  bloom  cut  off; 

How  far  the  desolating  scourge  extends ; 

How  wide  the  misery  spreads ;  what  hearts  beneath 

Their  grief  are  broken^  or  survive  to  feel 

Always  Che  irremediable  loss,  — 

Oh !  who  of  woman  bom  could  bear  the  thought  ? 

Who  but  would  join  with  fervent  piety 

The  prayer  that  asketh  in  our  time  for  peace  ?  — 

Nor  in  our  time  alone !  —  Enable  us. 

Father  which  art  in  heaven !  but  to  receive 

And  keep  thy  word :  thy  kingdom  then  should 

come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth ;  the  victory 
Accomplished  over  Sin  as  well  as  Dei^, 
And  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  ftdfiird. 


XXIV. 
FOR  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DOURO. 

Crossing  in  unexampled  enterprise 

This  great  and  perilous  stream,  the  English  host 

Effected  here  their  landing,  on  the  day 

When  Soult  from  Porto  with  his  troops  was  driven. 
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No  flight  80  joyful  ever  had  been  seen  [sent 

From  Donro's  banks, — not  when  the  mountains 

Their  generous  produce  down,  or  homeward  fleets 

Entered  from  distant  seas  their  port  desired ; 

Nor  e'er  were  shouts  of  such  glad  mariners 

So  gladlj  heard,  as  then  the  cannon's  peal, 

And  short,  sharp  strokes  of  frequent  musketry, 

By  the  delivered  habitants  that  hour. 

For  they  who,  beaten  then  and  routed,  fled 

Before  victorious  England,  in  their  day 

Of  triumph,  had,  like  fiends  let  loose  from  hell, 

Fill'd  yon  devoted  city  with  all  forms 

Of  horror,  all  unutterable  crimes; 

And  vengeance  now  had  reach'd  the  inhuman  race 

AccursM.    Oh,  what  a  scene  did  Night  behold 

Within  those  rescued  walls,  when  festal  fires. 

And  torches,  blazing  through  the  bloody  streets. 

Streamed  their  broad  light  where  horse  and  man 

in  death 
Unheeded  lay  outstretch'd !  Eyes  which  had  wept 
In  bitterness  so  long,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
And  from  the  broken  heart  thanksgiving,  miz'd 
With  anguish,  rose  to  Heaven.    Sir  Arthur  then 
Might  feel  how  precious  in  a  righteous  cause 
Is  victory,  how  divine  the  soldier's  meed 
When  grateful  nations  bless  the  avenging  sword ! 


XXV. 
TALAVERA. 

FOR  THS   FIELD   OF    BATTLE. 

Ton  wide-extended  town,  whose  roofs,  and  towers. 

And  poplar  avenues  are  seen  far  ofl*, 

In  goodly  prospect  over  scatter'd  woods 

Of  dusky  ilex,  boasts  among  its  sons 

Of  Mariana's  name,  —  he  who  hath  made 

The  splendid  story  of  his  country's  wars 

Through  all  the  European  kingdoms  known. 

Yet  in  his  ample  annals  thou  canst  find 

No  braver  battle  chronicled,  than  here 

Was  waged,  when  Joseph,  of  the  stolen  crown. 

Against  the  hosts  of  England  and  of  Spain 

His  veteran  armies  brought.    By  veteran  chiefs 

Captain'd,  a  formidable  force  they  came. 

Full  fifty  thousand.    Victor  led  them  on, 

A  man  grown  gray  in  arms,  nor  e'er  in  aught 

Dishonored,  till  by  this  opprobrious  cause. 

He,  over  rude  Alverche's  summer  stream 

Winning  his  way,  made  first  upon  the  right 

His  hot  attack,  where  Spain's  raw  levies,  ranged 

In  double  line,  had  taken  their  strong  stand 

In  yonder  broken  ground,  by  olive  groves 

Cover'd  and  flank'd  by  Tagus.    Soon  from  thence. 

As  one  whose  practised  eye  could  apprehend 

All  vantages  in  war,  his  troops  he  drew ; 

And  on  this  hill,  the  battle's  vital  point. 

Bore  with  collected  power,  outnumbering 

The  British  ranks  twice  told.     Such  fearful  odds 

Were  balanced  by  Sir  Arthur's  master  mind 

And  by  the  British  heart.    Twice  during  night 

The  fiixal  spot  they  storm'd,  and  twice  fell  back. 


Before  the  bayonet  driven.    Again  at  mom 

They  made  their  fiery  onset,  and  again 

Repell'd,  again  at  noon  renew'd  the  strife. 

Yet  was  their  desperate  perseverance  vain, 

Where  skill  by  equal  skill  was  countervail'd. 

And  numbers  by  superior  courage  foil'd ; 

And  when  the  second  night  drew  over  them 

Its  sheltering  cope,  in  darkness  they  retired, 

At  all  points  beaten.    Long  in  the  red  page 

Of  war  shall  Talavera's  famous  name 

Stand  forth  conspicuous.  While  that  name  endures, 

Bear  in  thy  soul,  O  Spain,  the  memory 

Of  all  thou  sufiered'st  from  perfidious  France, 

Of  all  that  England  in  thy  cause  achieved. 


XXVI. 

FOR  THE  DESERTO  DE  BUSACO. 

Reader,  thou  standest  upon  holy  ground. 
Which  Penitence  hath  chosen  for  itself. 
And  war,  disturbing  the  deep  solitude. 
Hath  left  it  doubly  sacred.    On  these  heights 
The  host  of  Portugal  and  England  stood. 
Arrayed  against  Massena,  when  the  chief. 
Proud  of  Rodrigoo  and  Almeida  won, 
Press'd  forward,  thinking  the  devoted  realm 
Full  sure  should  fall  a  prey.    He  in  his  pride 
Scorn'd  the  poor  numbers  of  the  English  foe, 
And  thought  the  children  of  the  land  would  fly 
From  his  advance,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf, 
Scattering,  and  lost  in  terror.     Ill  he  knew 
The  Lusitanian  spirit !     Ill  he  knew 
The  arm,  the  heart  of  England  !    HI  he  knew 
Her  Wellington  !    He  learnt  to  know  them  here, 
That  spirit  and  that  arm,  that  heart,  that  mind, 
Here  on  Busaco  gloriously  display'd. 
When  hence  repulsed  the  beaten  boaster  wound 
Below  his  course  circuitous,  and  left 
His  thousands  for  the  beasts  and  ravenous  fowl. 
The  Carmelite  who  in  his  cell  recluse 
Was  wont  to  sit,  and  from  a  skull  receive 
Death's  silent  lesson,  wheresoe'er  he  walk. 
Henceforth  may  find  his  teachers.    He  shall  find 
The  Frenchmen's  bones  in  glen  and  grove,  on  rock 
And  height,  where'er  the  wolves  and  carrion  birds 
Have  strewn  them,  wash'd  in  torrents,  bare  and 

bleach'd 
By  sun  and  rain,  and  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 


XXVII. 

FOR  THE  LINES  OF  TORRES   VEDRAS. 

Through  all  Iberia,  from  the  Atlantic  shores 

To  far  Pyrene,  Wellington  hath  left 

His  trophies ;  but  no  monument  records 

To  after-time  a  more  enduring  praise. 

Than  this  which  marks  his  triumph  here  attain'd 

By  intellect,  and  patience  to  the  end 

Holding  through  good  and  ill  its  course  assign'd, 
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The  stamp  and  seal  of  greatness.    Here  the  chief 
Perceived  in  foresight  Lisbon's  sure  defence, 
A  vantage  ground  for  all  reverse  prepared, 
Where  Portugal  and  England  might  defy 
All  strength  of  hostile  numbers.    Not  for  this 
Of  hostile  enterprise  did  he  abate. 
Or  gallant  purpose  :  witness  the  proud  day 
Which  saw  Soult's  murderous  host  from   Porto 

driven; 
Bear  witness,  Talavera,  made  by  him 
Famous  forever ;  and  that  later  fight 
When  from  Busaco's  solitude  the  birds, 
Then  first  affrighted  in  their  sanctuary, 
Fled  from  the  thunders  and  the  fires  of  war. 
But  when  Spain's  feeble  counsels,  in  delay 
As  erring,  as  in  action  premature, 
Had  left  him  in  the  field  without  support, 
And  Bonaparte  having  trampled  down 
The  strength  and  pride  of  Austria,  this  way  tum'd 
His  single  thought  and  imdivided  power. 
Retreating  hither  the  great  General  came ; 
And  proud  Massena,  when  the  boastful  chief 
Of  plundered  Lisbon  dreamt,  here  found  himself 
Stopp'd  suddenly  in  his  presumptuous  course. 
From  Ericeyra  on  the  western  sea. 
By  Mafra's  princely  convent,  and  the  heights 
Of  Montichique,  and  Bucellas  famed 
For  generous  vines,  the  formidable  works 
Extending,  rested  on  the  guarded  shores 
Of  Tagus,  that  rich  river  who  received 
Into  his  ample  and  rejoicing  port 
The  harvests  and  the  weiUth  of  distant  lands. 
Secure,  insulting  with  the  glad  display 
The  robber's  greedy  sight.    Five  months  the  foe 
Beheld  these  lines,  made  inexpugnable 
By  perfect  skill,  and  patriotic  feelings  here 
With  discipline  conjoined,  courageous  hands. 
True  spirits,  and  one  comprehensive  mind 
All  overseeing  and  pervading  all. 
Five  months,  tormenting  still  his  heart  with  hope, 
He  saw  his  projects  frustrated ;  the  power 
Of  the  blaspheming  tyrant  whom  he  served 
Fail  in  the  proof;  his  thousands  disappear, 
In  silent  and  inglorious  war  consumed  ; 
Till  hence  retreating,  madden 'd  with  despite, 
Here  did  the  self-styled  Son  of  Victory  leave, 
Neyer  to  be  redeem'd,  that  vaunted  name. 


XXVIII. 
AT  SANTAREM. 


^ton 

ire 

Id, 
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Gave  his  own  devilish  nature  scope,  and  let 
His  devilish  army  loose.    The  mournful  rolls 
That  chronicle  the  guilt  of  human-kind. 
Tell  not  of  aught  more  hideous  than  the  deeds 
With  which  this  monster  and  his  kindred  troops 
Track'd  their  inhuman  way  —  all  cruelties, 
All  forms  of  horror,  all  deliberate  crimes. 
Which  tongue  abhors  to  utter,  ear  to  hear.  ■ 
Let  this  memorial  bear  Massena's  name 
For  everlasting  infamy  inscribed. 


XXIX. 
Xt  FUENTES  D'ONORO. 

The  fountains  of  Onoro,  which  give  name 

To  this  poor  hamlet,  were  distain'd  with  blood, 

What  time  Massena,  driven  from  Portugal 

By  national  virtue  in  endurance  proved. 

And  England's  faithful  aid,  against  the  land 

Not  long  delivered,  desperately  made 

His  last  fierce  effort  here.    That  day,  bestreak'd 

With  slaughter  Coa  and  Agueda  ran. 

So  deeply  had  the  open  veins  of  war 

Purpled  their  mountain  feeders.    Strong  in  means, 

With  rest,  and  stores,  and  numbers  reinforced. 

Came  the  ferocioiis  enemy,  and  ween'd 

Beneath  their  formidable  cavalry 

To  trample  down  resistance.    But  there  fought 

Against  them  here,  with  Britons  side  by  side. 

The  children  of  regenerate  Portugal, 

And  their  own  crimes,  and  all-beholding  Heaven. 

Beaten,  and  hopeless  thenceforth  of  success. 

The  inhuman  Marshal,  never  to  be  named 

By  Lusitanian  lips  without  a  curse 

Of  clinging  infamy,  withdrew  and  lefl 

These  Fountains  famous  for  his  overthrow. 


XXX. 

AT  BARROSA. 

Though  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  seen 

The  British  valor  proved  triumphantly 

Upon  the  French,  in  many  a  field  far-famed, 

Tet  may  the  noble  Island  in  her  rolls 

Of  glory  write  Barrosa's  name.    For  there. 

Not  by  the  issue  of  deliberate  plans 

Consulted  well,  was  the  fierce  conflict  won, 

Nor  by  the  leader's  eye  intuitive, 

Nor  force  of  either  arm  of  war,  nor  art 

Of  skill'd  artillerist,  nor  the  discipline 

Of  troops  to  absolute  obedience  train'd ; 

But  by  the  spring  and  impulse  of  the  heart, 

Brought  fairly  to  the  trial,  when  all  else 

Seem'd,  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  thrown  aside ; 

By  individual  courage  and  the  sense 

Of  honor,  their  old  country's,  and  their  own. 

There  to  be  forfeited,  or  there  upheld ;  — 

This  warm'd  the  soldier's  soul,  and  gave  his  hand 

The  strength  that  carries  with  it  victory. 
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More  to  enhance  their  praise,  the  day  vna  fought 
Against  all  circumstance  )  a  painful  march, 
Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolong' d, 
Forespent  the  British  troops ;  and  hope  delayed 
Had  left  their  spirits  pall'd.    But  when  the  word 
Was  given  to  turn,  and  charge,  and  win  the 

heights, 
The  welcome  order  came  to  them,  like  rain 
Upon  a  traveller  in  the  thirsty  sands. 
Rejoicing,  up  the  ascent,  and  in  the  front 
Of  danger,  they  with  steady  step  advanced, 
And  with  the  insupportable  bayonet 
Drove  down  the  foe.    The  vanquished  Victor  saw 
And  thought  of  Talavera,  and  deplored 
His  eagle  lost.     But  England  saw,  well-pleased. 
Her  old  ascendency  that  day  sustained ; 
And  Scotland,  shouting  over  all  her  hills, 
Among  her  worthies  rank'd  another  Graham. 


XXXI. 


FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  ALBUHERA. 

Sevsn   thousand    men    lay    bleeding    on    these 

heights. 
When  Beresford  in  strenuous  conflict  strove 
Against  a  foe  whom  all  the  accidents 
Of  battle  favored,  and  who  knew  full  well 
To  seize  all  offers  that  occasion  gave. 
Wounded    or  dead,  seven  thousand  here  were 

stretch'd, 
And  on  the  plain  around  a  myriad  more, 
Spaniard,  and  Briton,  and  true  Portuguese, 
Alike  approved  that  day  ;  and  in  the  cause 
Of  France,  with  her  flagitious  sons  compelled^ 
Pole  and  Italian,  German,  Hollander, 
Men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  hither  brought, 
Doing  and  suffering  for  the  work  of  war. 
This  point,  by  her  superior  cavalry, 
France  from  the  Spaniard  won,  the  elements 
Aiding  her  powerful  efforts;  here  awhile 
She  seemed  to  rule  the  conflict ;  and  from  hence 
The  British  and  the  Lusitanian  arm 
Dislodged  with  irresistible  assault 
The  enemy,  even  when  he  deem'd  the  day 
Was  written  for  his  own.     But  not  for  Soult, 
But  not  for  France  was  that  day  in  the  rolls 
Of  war  to  be  inscribed  by  Victory's  hand. 
Not  for  the  inhuman  chief,  and  cause  unjust ; 
She  wrote  for  afler-times,  in  blood,  the  names 
Of  Spain  and  England,  Blake  and  Beresford. 


XXXU. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
MYERS. 

Spaniard  or  Portuguese  !  tread  reverently 
Upon^  soldier's  grave ;  no  common  heart 
Lies  mingled  with  the  clod  beneath  thy  feet. 
To  honors  and  to  ample  wealth  was  Myers 


In  England  bom ;  but  leaving  friends  beloved. 

And  all  allurements  of  that  happy  land, 

His  ardent  spirit  to  the  field  of  war 

Impell'd  him.    Fair  was  his  career.    He  faced 

The  perils  of  that  memorable  day. 

When  through  the  iron  shower  and  fiery  storm 

Of  death,  the  dauntless  host  of  Britain  nuule 

Their  landing  at  Aboukir ;  then  not  less 

Illustrated,  than  when  great  Nelson's  hand. 

As  if  insulted  Heaven,  with  its  own  wrath, 

Had  arm'd  him,  smote  the  miscreant  Frenchmen's 

fleet. 
And  with  its  wreck  wide-floating  many  a  league, 
Strew'd  the  rejoicing  shores.    What  then  his  youth 
Held  forth  of  promise,  amply  was  confirmed 
When  Wellesley,  upon  Talavera's  plain, 
On  the  mock  monarch  won  his  coronet : 
There,  when  the  trophies  of  the  field  were  reap'd. 
Was  he  for  gallant  bearing  eminent 
When  all  did  bravely.     But  his  valor's  orb 
Shone  brightest  at  its  setting.    On  the  field 
Of  Albuhera  he  the  fusileers 
Led  to  regain  the  heights,  and  promised  them 
A  glorious  day ;  a  glorious  day  was  given  ; 
The  heights  were  gained,  the  victory  was  achieved. 
And    Myers  received  from  death  his  deathless 

crown. 
Here  to  Valverde  was  he  borne,  and  here 
His  faithful  men,  amid  this  olive  grove. 
The  olive  emblem  here  of  endless  peace. 
Laid  him  to  rest.     Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
In  your  good  cause  the  British  soldier  fell ; 
Tread  reverently  upon  his  honor'd  grave. 


xxxin. 

EPITAPH. 

Steep  is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  efforts  of  endur'mg  hope, 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand. 

And,  cutting  short  the  work  of  years,  at  once 

Lifls  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  was  mine.  —  The  standard  of  the  Buffs 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fatally 

For  friends  misdeem 'd,  the  Polish  lancers  fell 

Upon  our  rear.     Surrounding  me,  they  claimed 

My  precious  charge.  —  "Not  but  with  life!"  1 

cried, 
And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 
The  flag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 
With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously 
Regain'd  on  that  great  day.    In  former  times, 
Marlborough  beheld  it  borne  at  Ramilies ; 
For  Bnmswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 
Triumphant  at  Culloden ;  and  hath  seen 
The  lilies  on  the  Caribbean  shores 
Abased  befi>re  it.     Then,  too,  in  the  front 
Of  battle  did  it  flap  exultingly, 
When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed, 
Saved  not  the  French  invaders  from  attack, 
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Diflcomfiture,  and  ignominiouB  rout. 
My  name  is  Thomas :  undisgraced  have  I 
Tninsmitted  it.     He  who  in  days  to  come 
May  bear  the  honor'd  banner  to  the  field, 
WiU  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 


XXXIV. 


FOR  THE  WALLS  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Hers  Craufurd  feU,  victorioua,  in  the  breach, 

Leading  his  countrymen  in  that  assault 

Which  won  from  haughty  France  these  rescued 

walls; 
And  here  entomb'd,  far  from  his  native  land 
And  kindred  dust,  his  honor'd  relics  rest. 
Well  was  he  versed  in  war,  in  the  Orient  train'd 
Beneath  Comwallis ;  then,  for  many  a  year, 
Following  through  arduous  and  ill-fated  fields 
The  Austrian  banners ;  on  the  sea-like  shores 
Of  Plata  next,  still  by  malignant  stars 
Pursued ;  and  in  that  miserable  retreat. 
For  which  Ck>runa  witnessed  on  her  hills 
The  pledge  of  vengeance  given.    At  length  he 

saw. 
Long  woo'd  and  well-deserved,  the  brighter  face 
Of  Fortune,  upon  Coa's  banks  vouchsafed, 
Before  Almeida,  when  Massena  found 
The  fourfold  vantage  of  his  numbers  foil'd. 
Before  the  Briton,  and  the  Portugal, 
There  vindicating  first  his  old  renown, 
And  Craufurd's  mind  that  day  presiding  there. 
Again  was  her  auspicious  countenance 
Upon  Busaco's  holy  heights  reveal'd ; 
And  when  by  Torres  Vedras,  Wellington, 
Wisely  secure,  defied  the  boastful  French, 
With  all  their  power ;  and  when  Onoro's  springs 
Beheld  that  execrable  enemy 
Again  chastised  beneath  the  avenging  arm. 
Too  early  here  his  honorable  course 
He  closed,  and  won  his  noble  sepulchre. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  so  worthily 
As  where  he  fell  ?     Be  thou  his  monument, 
O  City  of  Rodrigo,  yea,  be  thou, 
To  latest  time,  his  trophy  and  his  tomb ! 
Sultans,  or  Pharaohs  of  the  elder  world, 
Lie  not  in  Mosque  or  Pyramid  enshrined 
Thus  gloriously,  nor  in  so  proud  a  grave. 


XXXV. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 
MACKINNON. 

Son  of  an  old  and  honorable  house, 
Henry  Mackinnon  from  the  Hebrides 


Drew  his  descent,  but  upon  English  ground 
An  English  mother  bore  him.     Dauphiny 
Beheld  the  blossom  of  his  opening  years ; 
For  hoping  in  that  genial  cl'une  to  save 
A  child  of  feebler  frame,  his  parents  there 
Awhile  their  sojourn  fix'd  :  and  thus  it  chanced 
That  in  that  generous  season,  when  the  heart 
Tet  from  the  world  is  pure  and  undefiled. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  his  friend. 
The  adventurous  Corsican,  like  Henry,  then 
Young,  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  France, 
Their  frequent  and  their  favor'd  guest  became, 
Finding  a  cheerful  welcome  at  all  hours. 
Kindness,  esteem,  and  in  the  English  youth 
Quick  sympathy  of  apprehensive  mind 
And  lofty  thought  heroic.     On  the  way 
Of  life  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again. 
Each  follow 'd  war,  but,  oh  !  how  difierently 
Did  the  two  spirits,  which  till  now  had  grown 
Like  two  fair  plants,  it  seem'd,  of  kindred  seed. 
Develop  in  that  awful  element ! 
For  never  had  benignant  nature  shower'd 
More  bounteously  than  on  Mackinnon's  head 
Her  choicest  gifts.     Form,  features,  intellect. 
Were  such  as  might  at  once  command  and  win 
All  hearts.     In  all  relationships  approved. 
Son,  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  his  life 
Was  beautiful ;  and  when  in  tented  fields. 
Such  as  the  soldier  should  be,  in  the  sight 
Of  God  and  man,  was  he.     Poor  praise  it  were 
To  speak  his  worth  evinced  upon  the  banks 
Of  Douro,  Talavera's  trophied  plain, 
Busaco's  summit^  and  what  other  days, 
Many  and  glorious  all,  illustrated 
His  bright  career.     Worthier  of  him  to  say 
That  in  the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 
Retain'd  its  youthful  virtue ;  that  he  walk'd 
Through  blood  and  evil  uncontaminate. 
And  that  the  stern  necessity  of  war 
But  nurtured  with  its  painfuMiscipline 
Thoughtful  compassion  in  that  gentle  soul, 
And  feelings  such  as  man  should  cherish  stiU 
For  all  of  woman  born.     He  met  his  death 
When  at  Rodrigo  on  the  breach  he  stood 
Triumphant ;  to  a  soldier's  wish  it  came 
Instant,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Mothers  and  maids  of  Portugal,  oh  bring 
Your  garlands  here,   and  strew   his  grave  with 

flowers ; 
And  lead  the  children  to  his  monument. 
Gray-headed  sires,  for  it  is  holy  ground  ! 
For  tenderness  and  valor  in  his  heart. 
As  in  your  own  Nunalurcs,  had  made 
Their  habitation ;  for  a  dearer  life 
Never  in  battle  hath  been  ofliered  up. 
Since  in  like  cause,  and  in  unhappy  day. 
By  Zutphen's  walls  the  peerless  Sydney  fell. 
'Tis  said  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  heard 
How  thus  among  the  multitude,  whose  blood 
Cries  out  to  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head. 
His  early  friend  had  fallen,  was  touch'd  with  grief. 
If  aught  it  may  avail  him,  be  that  thought. 
That  brief  recurrence  of  humanity 
In  his  hard  heart,  remember'd  in  his  hour. 
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XXXVI. 

FOR  THE  AFFAIR  AT    ARROYO    MOLL 
NOS. 

He  who  may  chronicle  Spain's  arduouB  strife 

Against  the  Intruder,  hath  to  speak  of  fields 

Profuselier  fed  with  blood,  and  victories 

Borne  wider  on  the  wings  of  glad  report ; 

Yet  shall  this  town,  which  from  the  mill-stream  takes 

Its  humble  name,  be  storied  as  the  spot 

Where  the  vain  Frenchman,  insolent  too  long 

Of  power  and  of  success,  first  saw  the  strength 

Of  England  in  prompt  enterprise  essayed, 

And  felt  his  fortunes  ebb,  from  that  day  forth 

Swept  back  upon  the  refluent  tide  of  war. 

Girard  lay  here,  who  late  from  Caceres, 

Far  as  his  active  cavalry  could  scour. 

Had  pillaged  and  oppressed  the  country  round ; 

The  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  he  scom'd, 

And  deem'd  the  British  soldiers  all  too  slow 

To  seize  occasion,  unalert  in  war, 

And  therefore  brave  in  vain.    In  such  belief 

Secure  at  night  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Nor  dreamt  that  these  disparaged  enemies 

With  drum  and  trumpet  should  in  martial  charge 

Sound  his  reveille.    All  day  their  march  severe 

They  held  through  wind  and  drenching  rain ;  all 

The  autumnal  tempest  unabating  raged,       [night 

While  in  their  comfortless  and  open  camp 

They  cheer'd  themselves  with  patient  hope :  the 

storm 
Was  their  ally,  and  moving  in  the  mist, 
When  morning  open'd,  on  the  astonish'd  foe 
They  burst.     Soon  routed  horse  and  foot,  the 

French, 
On  all  sides  scattering,  fled,  on  every  side 
Beset,  and  every  where  pursued,  with  loss 
Of  half  their  numbers  captured,  their  whole  stores. 
And  all  their  gathered  plunder.     'Twas  a  day 
Of  surest  omen,  such  as  filled  with  joy 
True  English  hearts.     No  happier  peals  have  e'er 
Been  roll'd  abroad  from  town  and  village  tower 
Than  gladden'd  then  with  their  exultant  sound 
Salopian  vales ;  and  flowing  cups  were  brimm'd 
All  round  the  Wrekin  to  Sir  Rowland's  name. 


XXXVII. 


WRITTEN  IN  AN  UNPUBLISHED  VOL- 
UME OF  LETTERS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS,  BY  BARRfe  CHARLES 
ROBERTS. 

Not  oflen  hath  the  cold,  insensate  earth 
Closed  over  such  fair  hopes,  as  when  the  grave 
Received  young  Barr6'A  perishable  part ; 
Nor  death  destroyed  so  sweet  a  dream  of  life. 
Nature,  who  sometimes  lavisheth  her  gifls 
With  fatal  bounty,  had  conferred  on  him 
Even  such  endowments  as  parental  love 


Might  in  its  wisest  prayer  have  ask'd  of  Heaven ; 

An  intellect  that,  choosing  for  itself 

The  better  part,  went  forth  into  the  fields 

Of  knowledge,  and  with  never-sated  thirst 

Drank  of  the  living  springs ;  «  judgment  calm 

And  clear ;  a  heart  affectionate ;  a  soul 

Within  whose  quiet  sphere  no  vanities 

Or  low  desires  had  place.    Nor  were  the  seeda 

Of  excellence  thus  largely  given,  and  left 

To  struggle  with  impediment  of  clime 

Austere,  or  niggard  soil ;  all  circumstance 

Of  happy  fortune  was  to  him  vouchsafed ; 

His  way  of  life  was  as  through  garden-walks 

Wherein  no  thorns  are  seen,  save  such  as  grow. 

Types  of  our  human  state,  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  all  things  favored  thus  auspiciously, 

But  in  his  father  most.    An  intercourse 

So  beautiful  no  former  record  shows 

In  such  relationship  displayed,  where  through 

Familiar  friendship's  perfect  confidence, 

The  father's  ever-watchful  tenderness 

Meets  ever  in  the  son's  entire  respect 

Its  due  return  devout,  and  playful  love 

Mingles  with  every  thing,  and  sheds  o'er  all 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.     Should  we  then  say 

The  parents  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

This  deep  delight,  the  deepest,  purest  joy       [saw 

Which  Heaven  hath  here  assign 'd  us,  when  they 

Their  child  of  hope,  just  in  the  May  of  life. 

Beneath  a  slow  and  cankering  malady, 

With  irremediable  decay  consumed. 

Sink  to  the  untimely  grave  ?    Oh,  think  not  thus ! 

Nor  deem  that  such  long  anguish,  and  the  grief 

Which  in  the  inmost  soul  doth  strike  its  roots 

There  to  abide  through  time,  can  overweigh 

The  blessings  which  have  been,  and  yet  shall  be ! 

Think  not  that  He  in  whom  we  live,  doth  mock 

Our  dearest  aspirations  !    Think  not  love, 

Genius,  and  virtue  should  inhere  alone 

In  mere  mortality,  and  Earth  put  out 

The  sparks  which  are  of  Heaven !    We  are  not  lefl 

In  darkness,  nor  devoid  of  hope.    The  Light 

Of  Faith  hath  risen  to  us :  the  vanquish'd  Grave 

To  us  the  great  consolatory  truth 

Proclaim'd  that  He  who  wounds  will  heal;  and 

Death 
Opening  the  gates  of  Immortality, 
The  spirits  whom  it  hath  dissevered  here, 
In  everlasting  union  reunite. 

Kestoick,  1814. 


xxxvni. 

EPITAPH. 


Tim  K  and  the  world,  whose  magnitude  and  weight 
Bear  on  us  in  this  Now,  and  hold  us  here 
To  earth  enthrall'd,  —  what  are  they  in  the  Past? 
And  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  Soul 
How  poor  a  speck !  Not  here  her  resting-place, 
Her  portion  is  not  here  ;  and  happiest  they 
Who,  gathering  early  all  that  Earth  can  give, 
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Shake  off  iU  mortal  coil,  and  speed  for  Heaven. 
Such  fate  had  he  whose  relics  moulder. here. 
Few  were  his  years,  but  yet  enough  to  teach 
Love,  duty,  generous  feelings,  high  desires, 
Faith,  hope,  devotion :  and  what  more  could  length* 
Of  days  have  brought  him  f    What,  but  vanity, 
Joys  frailer  even  than  health  or  human  life; 
Temptation,  sin  and  sorrow,  both  too  sure, 
Evils  that  wound,  and  cares  that  fret  the  heart. 
Repine  not,  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead. 


XXXIX. 


EPITAPH. 


Son K  there  will  be  to  whom,  as  here  they  read. 
While  yet  these  lines  are  from  the  chisel  sharp. 
The  name  of  Clement  Francis,  will  recall 
His  countenance  benign;  and  some  who  knew 
What    stores  of  knowledge  and    what  humble 

thoughts, 
What  wise  desires,  what  cheerful  piety. 
In  happy  union  form'd  the  character 
Which  faithfully  impress*d  his  aspect  meek. 
And  others  too  there  are,  who  in  their  hearts 
Will  bear  the  memory  of  his  worth  enshrined. 
For  tender  and  for  reverential  thoughts. 
When  grief  hath  had  its  course,  a  life-long  theme. 
A  little  while,  and  these,  who  to  the  truth 
Of  this  poor  tributary  strain  could  bear 
Their  witness,  will  themselves  have  past  away, 
And  this  cold  marble  monument  present 
Words  which  can  then  within  no  living  mind 
Create  the  ideal  form  they  once  evoked ; 
This,  then,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  dead. 
So  be  it.    Only  that  which  was  of  earth 
Hath  perish'd ;  only  that  which  was  infirm, 
Mortal,  corruptible,  and  brought  with  it 
The  seed  connate  of  death.    A  place  in  Time 
Is  given  us,  only  that  we  may  prepare 
Our  portion  for  Eternity  :  the  Soul 
Poasesseth  there  what  treasures  for  itself. 
Wise  to  salvation,  it  laid  up  in  Heaven. 
O  Man,  take  thou  this  lesson  from  the  Grave ! 
There  too  all  true  affections  shall  revive. 
To  fiide  no  more ;  all  losses  be  restored. 
All  griefs  be  heal'd,  all  holy  hopes  fidfill'd. 


INSCRIPTIONS    FOR    THE    CALEDO- 
NIAN   CANAL. 


XL. 


1.    AT  CLACHNACHARRY. 

Athwart  the  island  here,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Between  these  mountain  barriers,  the  Great  Glen 
Of  Scotland  offers  to  the  traveller. 


Through  wilds  impervious  else,  an  easy  path, 

Along  the  shore  of  rivers  and  of  lakes. 

In  line  continuous,  whence  the  waters  flow 

Dividing  east  and  west.    Thus  had  they  held 

For  untold  centuries  their  perpetual  course 

Unprofited,  till  in  the  Georgian  age 

This  mighty  work  was  plann'd,  which  should  unite 

The  lakes,  control  the  innavigable  streams. 

And  through  the  bowels  of  the  land  deduce 

A  way,  where  vessels  which  must  else  have  braved 

The  formidable  Cape,  and  have  essayed 

The  perils  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea, 

Might  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  deep 

Pass  and  repass  at  will.    So  when  the  storm 

Careers  abroad,  may  they  securely  here. 

Through  birchen  groves,  green  fields,  and  pastoral 

hiUs, 
Pursue  their  voyage  home.    Humanity 
May  boast  this  proud  expenditure,  begun 
By  Britain  in  a  time  of  arduous  war ; 
Through  all  the  efforts  and  emergencies 
Of  that  long  strife  continued,  and  achieved 
After  her  triumph,  even  at  the  time 
When  national  burdens  bearing  on  the  state 
Were  felt  with  heaviest  pressure.     Such  expense 
Is  best  economy.    In  growing  wealth. 
Comfort,  and  spreading  industry,  behold 
The  fruits  immediate !    And,  in  days  to  come. 
Fitly  shall  this  great  British  work  be  named 
With  whatsoe'er  of  most  magnificence 
For  public  use,  Rome  in  her  plenitude 
Of  power  effected,  or  all-glorious  Greece, 
Or  Egypt,  mother-land  of  all  the  arts. 


XLI. 

2.    AT  FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Thou  who  hast  reach'd  this  level  where  the  glede, 
Wheeling  between  the  mountains  in  mild  air. 
Eastward  or  westward,  as  his  gyre  inclines. 
Descries  the  German  or  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
Pause  here ;  and,  as  thou  seest  the  ship  pursuQ 
Her  easy  way  serene,  call  thou  to  mind 
By  what  exertions  of  victorious  art 
The  way  was  open'd.    Fourteen  times  upheaved. 
The  vessel  hath  ascended,  since  she  changed 
The  salt  sea  water  for  the  highland  lymph; 
As  ofl  in  imperceptible  descent 
Must,  step  by  step,  be  lower'd,  before  she  woo 
The  ocean  breeze  again.    Thou  hast  beheld 
What  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind, 
Enclose  her,  while  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burden.    Thou  hast  seen 
The  torrent,  hurrying  from  its  native  hills, 
Pass  underneath  the  broad  canal  inhumed. 
Then  issue  harmless  thence ;  the  rivulet. 
Admitted  by  its  intake  peaceably. 
Forthwith  by  gentle  overfall  discharged : 
And  haply  too  thou  hast  observed  the  herds 
Frequent  their  vaulted  path,  unconscious  they 
That  the  wide  waters  on  the  long,  low  arch 
Above  them  lie  sustained.    What  other  works 
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Science,  audacious  in  emprise,  hath  wrought, 

Meet  not  the  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  mind. 

Not  from  the  bowels  of  the  land  alone, 

From  lake  and  stream  hath  their  diluvial  wreck 

Been  scoop'd  to  form  this  navigable  vray ; 

Huge  rivers  were  controlled,  or  from  their  course 

Shoulder'd  aside ;  and  at  the  eastern  mouth, 

Where  the  salt  ooze  denied  a  resting-place, 

There  were  the  deep  foundations  laid,  by  weight 

On  weight  immersed,  and  pile  on  pile  down-driven. 

Till  steadfast  as  the  everlasting  rocks 

The  massive  outwork  stands.    Contemplate  now 

What  days  and  nights  of  thought,  what  years  of  toil, 

What  inexhaustive  springs  of  public  wealth 

The  vast  design  required;  the  immediate  good, 

The  future  benefit  progressive  still ; 

And  thou  wilt  pay  thy  tribute  of  due  praise 

To  those  whose  counsels,  whose  decrees,  whose 

care. 
For  after  ages  formed  the  generous  work. 


XLII. 

3.   AT  SANA  VIE. 

Where  these  capacious  basins,  by  the  laws 

Of  the  subjacent  element  receive 

The  ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times, 

From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 

Translated ;  fitliest  may  the  marble  here 

Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name. 

Telford  it  was,  by  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  work  was  plann'd  and  perfected ; 

Telford,  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne. 

Carried  his  navigable  road,  and  hung 

High  o'er  MenaT's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 

Than  minstrels  in  the  age  of  old  romance 

To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed. 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  perform'd 

Less  in  this  proud  design ;  and  where  his  piers 

Around  her  coast  from  many  a  fisher's  creek 

Unshelter'd  else,  and  many  an  ample  port. 

Repel  the  assailing  storm ;  and  where  his  roads 

In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen, 

Wind  with  the  vale,  and  win  the  long  ascent. 

Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustain'd,  and  now 

Across  ravine,  or  glen,  or  estuary. 

Opening  a  passage  through  the  wilds  subdued. 


They  chose  their  way  of  fortune }  to  that  courtd 
By  Hood  and  Bridport's  bright  example  dravni, 
Their  kinsmen,  children  of  this  place,  and  sons 
jOf  one,  who  in  his  faithful  ministry 
inculcated  within  these  hallowed  walls 
The  truths  in  mercy  to  mankind  reveal'd. 
Worthy  were  these  three  brethren  each  to  add 
New  honors  to  the  already  honor'd  name; 
But  Arthur,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 
Perish'd  amid  the  Caribbean  sea. 
When  the  Pomona,  by  a  hurricane 
Whirl'd,  riven  and  overwhelmed,  with  all  her  crew 
Into  the  deep  went  down.     A  longer  date 
To  Alexander  was  assign'd,  for  hope. 
For  fair  ambition,  and  for  fond  regret, 
Alas,  how  short !  for  duty,  for  desert. 
Sufficing ;  and,  while  Time  preserves  the  roll 
Of  Britain's  naval  feats,  for  good  report. 
A  boy,  with  Cook  he  rounded  the  great  globe ; 
A  youth,  in  many  a  celebrated  fight 
With  Rodney  had  his  part ;  and  having  reach'd 
Life's  middle  stage,  engaging  ship  to  ship, 
When  the  French  Hercules,  a  gidlant  foe. 
Struck  to  the  British  Mars  his  three-striped  flag, 
He  fell,  in  the  moment  of  his  victory. 
Here  his  remains  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
Are  laid,  until  the  hour  when  Earth  and  Sea 
Shall  render  up  their  dead.    One  brother  yet 
Survived,  with  Keppel  and  with  Rodney  train'd 
In  battles,  with  the  Lord  of  Nile  approved, 
Ere  in  command  he  worthily  upheld 
Old  England's  high  prerogative.    In  the  east, 
The  west,  the  Baltic  and  the  Midland  seas. 
Yea,  wheresoever  hostile  fleets  have  plough'd 
The  ensanguined  deep,  his  thunders  have  been 

heard. 
His  flag  in  brave  defiance  hath  been  seen ; 
And  bravest  enemies  at  Sir  Samuel's  name 
Felt  fatal  presage,  in  their  inmost  heart, 
Of  unavertible  defeat  foredoom'd. 
Thus  in  the  path  of  glory  he  rode  on. 
Victorious  alway,  adding  praise  to  praise  ; 
Till  full  of  honors,  not  of  years,  beneath 
The  venom  of  the  infected  clime  he  sunk. 
On  Coromandel's  coast,  completing  there 
His  service,  only  when  his  life  was  spent 

To  the  three  brethren,  Alexander's  son, 
(Sole  scion  he  in  whom  their  line  survived,) 
With  English  feeling,  and  the  deeper  sense 
Of  filial  duty,  consecrates  this  tomb. 

1827. 


XLIII. 

EPITAPH  IN  BUTLEIGH  CHURCH. 

Divided  far  by  death  were  they,  whose  names 
In  honor  here  united,  as  in  birth. 
This  monumental  verse  records.  '  They  drew 
In  Dorset's  healthy  vales  their  natal  breath. 
And  from  these,  shores  beheld  the  ocean  first, 
Whereon,  in  early  youth,  with  one  accord 


XLIV. 
EPITAPH. 


To  Butler's  venerable  memory. 

By  private  gratitude  for  public  worth. 

This  monument  is  raised,  here  where  twelve  years 

Meekly  the  blameless  Prelate  exercised 

His  pastoral  charge ;  and  whither,  though  removed 

A  little  while  to  Durham's  wider  See, 
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His  mortal  relics  were  conveyed  to  rest. 
Bom  in  dissent,  and  in  the  school  of  schism 
Bred,  he  withstood  the  withering  influence 
Of  that  unwholesome  nurture.    To  the  Church, 
In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 
A  convert,  in  sincerity  of  heart 
Seeking  the  truth,  deliberately  convinced, 
And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought,  he  came. 
In  honor  must  his  high  desert  be  held 
While  there  is  any  virtue,  any  praise ; 
For  he  it  was  whose  gifled  intellect 
First  apprehended,  and  developed  first 
The  analogy  connate,  which  in  its  course 
And  constitution  Nature  manifests 
To  the  Creator's  word  and  will  divine ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argument 
LAying  his  firm  foundation,  built  thereon 
Proofs  neyer  to  be  shaken  of  the  truths 
Reveal'd  from  Heaven  in  mercy  to  mankind ; 
Allying  thus  Philosophy  with  Faith, 
And  finding  in  things  seen  and  known  the  type 
And  evidence  of  those  within  the  veil. 


XLV. 

DEDICATlCm   OF  THE  AUTHOR's  COLLOQUIES 

ON  THE   PROGRESS   AND   PROSPECTS 

OF   SOCIETY. 


M£MORT  OF  THE  REV.  HERBERT  HILL, 

Fonnerly  Btudtont  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  niceessiTely 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Factories  at  Porto  and  at  Lisbon ; 
and  late  Rector  of  Streatham ;  who  was  released  fVom  this 
life,  Sept.  19, 1898,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

Not  upon  marble  or  sepulchral  brass 
Have  I  the  record  of  thy  worth  inscribed. 
Dear  Uncle !  nor  from  Chantrey's  chisel  ask'd 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear 
Through  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Such  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth. 
Should  rightfully  be  rendered,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  duty,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.    But  what  I  can 
Is  rendered  piously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.     It  is  the  portraiture 
Of  More,  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good ; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts. 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  intellect  composed,  the  heart  at  rest. 
Nor  yet  decay  hath  touch'd  our  mortal  frame. 
Such  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appreciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Whom  England  in  that  eminence  approved ; 
Whom  Europe  honored,  and  Erasmus  loved. 
25 


Such  was  he  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit,  made  him  with  himself 
Discordant,  and  contracting  then  his  brow, 
With  sour  defeature  marr'd  his  countenance. 
What  he  was,  in  his  best  and  happiest  time. 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtful ;  such  thy  placid  mien ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant,  and  strong. 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence. 
Or  flash  of  active  fancy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
Exactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fleshly  mould,  than  when  she  stamp'd  on  tiling 
Her  best  credentials,  and  bestow'd  on  thee 
An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  instinctive  confidence  could  trust, 
Which  at  a  glance  obtain'd  respect  from  men. 
And  won  at  once  good  will  from  all  the  good. 

Such  as  in  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 
Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  yeax 
The  even  tenor  of  his  spotless  life 
Adom'd  the  English  Church,  —  her  minister. 
In  that  stronghold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 
To  God  and  man  approved.    What  Englishman, 
Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 
Resorted  thither,  curious  to  observe 
Her  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  men, 
But  sought  him,  and  from  his  abundant  stores 
Of  knowledge  profited  f    What  stricken  one. 
Sent  thither  to  protract  a  living  death. 
Forlorn  perhaps,  and  friendless  else,  but  found 
A  firiend  in  him  ?    What  mourners,  —  who  had  seen 
The  object  of  their  agonizing  hopes 
In  that  sad  cypress  ground  deposited. 
Wherein  so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth, 
Untimely  faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid. 
In  foreign  earth  compress'd,  —  but  bore  away 
A  life-long  sense  of  his  compassionate  care. 
His  Christian  goodness  ?    Faithful  shepherd  he, 
And  vigilant  against  the  wolves,  who,  there. 
If  entrance  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 
The  dying  stranger,  and  with  merciless  zeal 
Bay  th^  death-bed.    In  every  family 
Throughout  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 
Alike  to  every  generation  dear, 
The  children's  favorite,  and  the  grandsire's  friend ; 
Tried,  trusted  and  beloved.    So  liberal,  too, 
In  secret  alms,  even  to  his  utmost  means. 
That  they  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 
The  channels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 
Maugre  their  own  uncharitable  faith. 
Believed  him,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven. 
It  would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 
The  features,  which  so  perfectly  expressed 
That  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 
From  earth  have  past  away,  existing  now 
Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories 
Insoul'd,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 
To  be  imbodied  thence.    A  blessing  then 
On  him,  in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 
Preserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 
Of  his  old  age,  may  see  their  father's  face, 
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Here  to  the  very  life  portray'd,  as  when 
Spain's  mountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
And  fragant  wildernesses ,  side  hy  side, 
With  him  1  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
And  ^ther'd  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse. 
Often,  in  former  years,  1  pointed  out, 
Well-pleased,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
Assorted  in  all  points ;  and  haply  since, 
While  lingering  o'er  this  meditative  work. 
Sometimes  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously. 
Hath  tinged  the  strain ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
Of  this  resemblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
Thus  to  his  memory  properly  inscribed. 

O  friend !  O  more  than  father !  who^i  I  found 

Forbearing  alway,  alway  kind ;  to  whom 

No  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe  ; 

Far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

Are  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

Of  that  delicious  clime  !    The  most  are  gone ; 

And  whoso  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 

Were  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Of  life  hang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves. 

Which  the  first  breeze  will  from  the  bough  bring 

down. 
1,  too,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  yet  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart) 
One  arduous  labor  more,  as  unto  thee 
In  duty  bound,  full  fain  would  I  complete, 
(So  Heaven  permit,)  recording  faithfully 
The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline. 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  past ; 
And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee. 
My  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept.     Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harboredst  no  ungrateful  guests  ! 
We  loved  thee  well ;  Mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithful  hearts,  — 
For  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despair'd  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks. 
Degenerate  wholly,  —  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet  and  politic, 
And  Christian  sage,  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween. 
For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought. 
Abundant  food. 

Alas  !  should  this  be  given, 
Such  consummation  of  my  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  the  one  being  gone, 
Whom  to  have  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  far  all  breath 
Of  public  praise.    O  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-laborer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  past 
With  thee,  from  earth   to  heaven!  —  Thus  they 

who  reach 
Gray  hairs  die  piecemeal.    But  in  good  old  age 
Thou  hast  departed ;  not  to  be  bewail'd,  — 
Oh  no !  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed. 
Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 
Reveal 'd  to  man,  —  that  promise,  as  by  thee 


Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 
In  thee  fulfilled,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 
Were  long.     1  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  Ust, 
For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detain'd  thee  here,  — 
Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk. 
By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unquench'd, 
The  ear  undimm'd,  the  mind  retentive  still. 
The  heart  unchanged,  the  intellectual  lamp 
Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre. 
No ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 
To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work. 
Would  they  who  loved  thee  have  detain'd  thee  thoSf 
Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.    Thou 
Art  enter'd  on  thy  heavenly  heritage  ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 
I  labor  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 
Survive,  in  honor  one  day  to  be  held 
Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hills  o'erlooks 
Expanded  Tagus,  with  its  populous  shores 
And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height: 
Nor  there  alone  ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 
Where  now  the  offsets  of  the  Lusian  tree 
Push  forth  their  vigorous  shoots,  —  from  central 

plains. 
Whence  rivers  flow  divergent,  to  the  gulf 
Southward,  where  wild  Parana  disembogues 
A  sea-like  stream ;  and  northward,  in  a  world 
Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 
His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 


CARMEN    TRIUMPHALE, 
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ttU  justitiam  etn^brmavert  triMn^hif 
Pnuenta  docuere  Deo*,, 

Claudiah. 


In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  famous  Bards  of  yore. 

Which  Dryden  and  diviner  Spenser  wore, — 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  rejoice. 

Whose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  the  exultant  hymn  for  victory. 

And  join  a  nation's  joy  with  harp  and  voice. 

Pouring  the  strain  of  triumph  on  the  wind. 

Glory  to  God,  his  song.  Deliverance  for  Mankind  t 

II. 

Wake,  lute  and  harp  !  My  soul,  take  up  the  strain ! 

Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

Joy  — for  all  Nations,  joy  !     But  most  for  thee, 

Who  hast  so  nobly  fill'd  thy  part  assign'd, 

O  England !  O  my  glorious  native  land  ! 

For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 

Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array'd. 

Single  and  undismay'd. 

Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand. 
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Now  are  thy  virtuoiu  efforts  oTerpaid ; 
Thy  generous  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find ; 
Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

m. 

Dread  was  the  strife ;  for  mighty  was  the  foe 

Who  sought  with  his  whole  strength  thy  overthrow. 

The  Nations  how'd  before  him ;  some  in  war 

Subdued,  some  yielding  to  superior  art ; 

Submiss,  they  follow'd  his  victorious  car. 

Their  Kings,  like  Satraps,  waited  round  his  throne, 

For  Britain's  ruin  and  their  own. 

By  force  or  fraud  in  monstrous  league  combined. 

Alone,  in  that  disastrous  hour, 

Britain  stood  firm,  and  braved  his  power ; 

Alone  she  fought  the  battles  of  mankind. 

IV. 
O  virtue  which,  above  all  former  fame. 

Exalts  her  venerable  name ! 

O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  mighty  peril  fViU  in  view, 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true ! 

That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possessed 

Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, 

(Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame,) 

But  ready  still  to  succor  the  oppressed. 

Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd. 

Oaring  Redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 


If^irst'from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  chains  he  broke, 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke. 

He  call'd  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe : 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoever 

Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  brave  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain's  liberal  succors  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then,  too,  regenerate  Portugal  display'd 

Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong. 

On  England,  on  her  old  ally,  for  aid' 

The  faithful  nation  call'd  in  her  distress : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd, 

Well  was  that  foithful  friendship  then  repaid. 

VI. 

Say,  from  thy  trophi^d  field,  how  well, 

Vimeiro !  Rocky  Douro,  tell ! 

And  thou,  Busaco,  on  whose  sacred  height 

The  astonished  Carmelite, 

While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  cell, 

Join'd  with  his  prayers  the  fervor  of  the  fight. 

Bear  witness  those  Old  Towers,  where  many  a 

day 

Waiting  with  foresight  calm  the  fitting  hour. 

The  Wellesley,  gathering  strength  in  wise  delay. 

Defied  the  "ryrant's  undivided  power. 

Swore  not  the  boastful  Frenchman,  in  his  might. 

Into  the  sea  to  drive  his  Island  foe  ? 

Tagus  and  Zezere,  in  secret  night, 

Te  saw  that  host  of  ruffians  take  their  flight ! 

And  in  the  Sun's  broad  light 

Onoro's  Springs  beheld  their  overthrow. 


VH. 

Patient  of  loss,  profuse  of  life. 

Meantime  had  Spain  endured  the  strife ; 

And  though  she  saw  her  cities  yield. 

Her  armies  scatter'd  in  the  field, 

Her  strongest  bulwarks  fall ; 

The  danger  undismay'd  she  view'd. 

Knowing  that  nought  could  e'er  appal 

The  Spaniard's  fortitude. 

What  though  the  Tyrant,  drunk  with  power, 

Might  vaunt  himself,  in  impious  hour. 

Lord  and  Disposer  of  this  earthly  ball? 

Her  cause  is  just,  and  Heaven  is  over  all. 

VHI. 

Therefore  no  thought  of  foar  debased 

Her  jiidgment,  nor  her  acts  disgraced. 

To  every  ill,  but  not  to  shame  resign'd. 

All  su^rings,  all  calamities  she  bore. 

She  bade  the  people  call  to  mind 

Their  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Pelayo  and  the  Campeador, 

With  all  who,  once  in  battle  strong. 

Lived  still  in  story  and  in  song. 

Against  the  Moor,  age  after  age. 

Their  stubborn  warfare  did  they  wage  ; 

Age  after  age,  from  sire  to  son. 

The  hallowed  sword  was  handed  down ; 

Nor  did  they  from  that  warfare  cease. 

And  sheathe  that  hallowed  sword  in  peace, 

Until  the  work  was  done. 

IX. 

Thus,  in  the  famous  days  of  yore. 

Their  fathers  triumph'd  o'er  the  Moor. 

They  gloried  in  his  overthrow. 

But  touch'd  not  with  reproach  his  gallant  name ; 

For  fairly,  and  with  hostile  aim  profest, 

The  Moor  had  rear'd  his  haughty  crest. 

An  open,  honorable  foe ; 

But  as  a  friend  the  treacherous  Frenchman  came. 

And  Spain  received  him  as  a  guest 

Think  what  your  fathers  were !  she  cried ; 

Think  what  ye  are,  in  sufferings  tried ; 

And  think  of  what  your  sons  must  be — 

Even  as  ye  make  them — slaves  or  f^ ! 

X. 

Strains  such  as  these  from  Spain's  three  seas, 

And  fh>m  the  fiurthest  Pyrenees, 

Rung  through  the  region.    Vengeance  was  the 

word; 

One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given ; 

From  every  voice  the  sacred  cry  was  heard. 

And  borne  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

Heaven,  too,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  look'd  for  aid, 

A  spirit  equal  to  the  hour  bestow'd ; 

And  gloriously  the  debt  they  paid. 

Which  to  their  valiant  ancestors  they  owed ; 

And  gloriously  against  the  power  of  France 

Maintain'd  their  children's  proud  inheritance. 

Their  steady  purpose  no  defeat  could  move. 

No  horrors  could  abate  their  constant  mind ; 

Hope  had  iti  source  and  resting-place  above, 
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And  they,  to  loss  of  all  on  earth  resigned, 

Suffered,  to  save  their  country  and  mankind. 

IVhat  strain  heroic  might  suffice  to  tell 

How  Zaragoxa  stood,  and  how  she  fell  ? 

Ne'er  since  jron  sun  began  his  daily  round, 

Was  hi^er  virtue,  holier  yalor,  found, 

Than  on  that  consecrated  ground. 

XI. 

Alone  the  noble  Nation  stood. 

When  from  Coruna,  in  the  main. 

The  star  of  England  set  in  blood. 

Erelong  on  Talayera's  plain, 

That  star  resplendent  rose  again; 

And  though  that  day  was  doom'd  to  be 

A  day  of  frustrate  victory. 

Not  vainly  bled  the  brave ; 

For  French  and  Spaniard  there  might  see 

That  England's  arm  was  strong  to  save ; 

Fair  promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave, 

And  well  in  sight  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Did  he  redeem  the  pledge  which  there  was  given. 

xn. 

Lord  of  C<mquest,  heir  of  Fame, 

From  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrigo's  walls  in  vain  oppose ; 

In  vain  thy  bulwarks,  Badajoz ; 

And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 

The  Conqueror's  praise,  the  Wellesley's  name. 

Oh,  had  the  sun  stood  still  that  hour. 

When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 

Fled  from  their  field  of  shame ! 

Spain  felt  through  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow ; 

Cadiz  in  peace  expands  her  gates  again ; 

Aiid  Betis,  who,  to  bondage  long  resign'd, 

Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain. 

Into  her  joyful  bosom  unconfined. 

Receives  ooce  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 

XIII. 

What  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at 

length 

Onward  he  goes,  rejoicing  in  his  strength  ? 

From  Douro,  from  Castile's  extended  plain, 

The  foe,  a  numerous  band, 

Retire ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 

Dark  Ebro's  bed,  they  think  to  make  their  stand. 

He  reads  their  purpose,  and  prevents  their  speed ; 

And  still,  as  they  recede, 

Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way ; 

Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bay, 

And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fair  array. 

XIV. 

Vain  their  array,  their  valor  vain : 

There  did  the  practised  Frenchman  find 

A  master  arm,  a  master  mind ! 

Behold  his  veteran  army  driven 

Like  dost  before  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  autumnal  wind  1 

Now,  Britain,  now  thy  brow  with  laurels  blind ; 

Raise  now  the  song  of  joy  for  rescued  Spain ! 

And,  Europe,  take  thou  up  the  awakening  stoio— 

Qlory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind !, 


XV. 

From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth: 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread ! 

It  warms,  —  it  fires  the  farthest  North. 

Behold !  the  awaken'd  Moscovite 

Meets  the  Tjrrant  in  his  might; 

,  The  Brandenburg,  at  Freedom's  call, 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and 'greatest  of  the  name, 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame. 

See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake ! 

The  breath  of  God  goes  forth,— the  dry  bones  shak« ! 

Up,  Grermany !  —  with  all  thy  nations,  rise ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind 

Endure  its  shame !  She  rose  as  from  the  dead, 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head  — 

Glory  to  God!  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

XVI. 

Open  thy  gates,  O  Hanover  !  display 

Thy  loyal  banners  to  the  day ; 

Receive  thy  cdd  illustrious  line  once  more ! 

Beneath  an  Upstart's  yoke  oppress'd, 

Long  hath  it  been  thy  fortune  to  deplore 

That  line,  whose  fostering  and  paternal  sway 

So  many  an  age  thy  grateful  children  blest. 

The  yoke  is  broken  now :  —  A  mightier  hand 

Hath  dash'd  — in  pieces  dash'd —  the  iron  rod. 

To  meet  her  Princes,  the  deliver'd  land 

Pours  her  rejoicing  multitudes  abroad ; 

The  happy  belb,  from  every  town  and  tower. 

Roll  their  glad  peals  upon  the  joyful  wind ; 

And  from  all  hearts  and  tongues,  with  one  consent. 

The  high  thanksgiving  strain  to  Heaven  is  sent, — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  i 

XVII. 

Egmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cry. 

Martyrs  of  Freedom,  from  your  seats  in  Heaven.' 

And  William  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 

Regard  from  yon  empyreal  realm  the  land 

For  which  thy  blood  was  given  ? 

What  ills  bath  that  poor  Country  sufier'd  long ! 

Deceived,  despised,  and  plunder' d,  and  oppress'd. 

Mockery  and  insult  aggravating  wrong ! 

Severely  she  her  errors  hath  atoned. 

And  long  in  anguish  groan'd. 

Wearing  the  patient  semblance  of  despair. 

While  fervent  curses  rose  with  every  prayer; 

In  mercy  Heaven  at  length  its  ear  inclined ; 

The  avenging  armies  of  tlie  North  draw  nigh ; 

Joy  for  the  injured  Hollander !  — the  cry 

Of  Orange  rends  the  sky  ! 

All  hearts  are  now  in  one  good  cause  combined, 

Once  more  that  flag  triumphant  floats  on  high,-^ 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  I 

xvin. 

When  shall  the  Dove  go  forth  ?  Oh,  when 
Shall  Peace  return  among  the  Sons  of  Men  ? 
Hasten,  benignant  Heaven,  the  blessed  day ! 

Justice  must  go  before. 
And  Retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 
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Force  muat  be  crushed  by  Force, 

The  power  of  Evil  by  the  power  of  Good, 

Ere  Order  bless  the  suffering  world  once  more, 

Or  Peace  return  again. 

Hold  then  right  on  in  your  auspicious  oourse, 

Ye  Princes,  and  ye  People,  hold  right  on ! 

Your  task  not  yet  is  done ; 

Pursue  the  blow, — ye  know  your  foe, — 

Complete  the  happy  work  so  well  begun. 

Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim,  with  all  your  strength. 

Loudly  proclam'd  and  steadily  pursued ; 

So  shall  this  fatal  Tyranny  at  length 

Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 

Then,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate, 

The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  may  find ; 

And  France  restored,  and  shaking  off  her  chain. 

Shall  join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain. 

Glory  to  Crod !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 


NOTES. 


TTtat  M  weak  hurt,  no  aijeet  mind  potttued 
Her  cotuuels.  —  IV. 

**  Can  any  man  of  sense,''  laid  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
**  does  any  plain,  unafTected  roan,  above  the  level  of  a  drivel- 
ling conrlier,  or  a  feeble  fanatic,  dare  to  say  he  can  look  at 
thii  impending  contest,  without  trembling,  every  inch  of  him, 
for  the  result  ?  "—  JVo.  XXiy.  p.  441. 

With  all  proper  deference  to  so  eminent  a  critic,  I  would 
renture  to  observe,  that  trembling  has  been  usually  supposed 
to  be  a  symptom  of  feebleness,  and  that  the  ease  in  point  hu 
eeitainly  not  belied  the  received  opinion. 


Omoro^s  ^rmgs.-^Y. 

FiMOtes  d'Onoro.  This  name  has  sometimes  been  ren- 
dered Fountains  of  Honor,  by  an  easy  mistake,  or  a  pardon- 
able license. 


Bear  wUneu,  those  Oid  Toieers.  —  VI. 

Torres  Vedras.  Twrreo  Fsteres,  — a  name  so  old  u  to 
have  been  given  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  language  of 
Portugal.  This  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Tordoli,  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  remembering  the  linos  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  opinion 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  North  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  —  "  If 
they  (the  French)  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  us  out  of 
Portugal,  it  is  because  wo  are  better  there  thun  any  where 
else.  We  fear  tliey  will  not  leave  us  on  the  Tagos  many 
days  longer  than  suits  their  own  purposes."  —  Edmbwrgk  Rev, 
Jfo.  XXVII.  p.  263. 

The  opinion  is  delivered  with  happy  precision  of  language. 
—  Oar  troops  were  indeed,  to  use  the  same  neat  and  felici> 
toos  ezpreseion, '  better  there  than  any  tokert  «Im»' 


And  thouy  BttoaeOf  on  whose  oaered  height 

7^  astonuhed  Carmelite j 
WhUe  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  eeU, 
Join*d  with  his  fraiffers  the  fervor  of  the  fight.  —  VI. 

Of  Busaeo,  which  is  now  as  memorable 
it  has  long  been  in  the  monastic  history 
given  an  account  in  the  second  voli 
Bemarda  Ferreira's  poem  upon  this 
much  interesting  and  some  beantir 
iatelligenee  of  the  battle  which 


letter  written  from  this  Convent  by  a  Portuguese  Commissary. 
**  I  have  the  happiness  to  acquaint  you,"  said  the  writer, 
"  that  this  night  the  French  lost  nine  thousand  men  near  the 
Convent  of  Busaeo.  —  I  beg  you  not  to  consider  this  news  as 
a  fiction,  — for  I,  from  where  I  am,  saw  them  falL  This 
place  appears  like  the  antechamber  of  Hell."  — What  a  con- 
trast to  the  iroagos  which  the  following  extracts  present ! 

Es  peque2a  aquella  Iglesia, 

Mas  para  pobres  bastante  ; 

Pobre  do  todo  adere^o 

Con  que  el  rico  suele  oruarse. 
No  ay  alli  plata,  ni  oro, 

Telas  y  sedas  no  valen 

Donde  reyna  la  pobreza, 

Que  no  para  en  bienes  tales 
Asperando  a  los  del  Cielo 


En 


El  misero  naufragante 
Del  pielago  de  la  culpa, 

Y  a  puerto  glorioso  sale. 
Con  perfecion  y  cuncierto 

8e  adere^an  los  altares 
(por  manos  de  aquelloa  santoe) 
De  bellas  flores  suaves. 
En  toscos  vasos  de  corcho 
Lustran  texidos  con  arte 
Los  variados  ramilletes 

)  el  esmalte. 
La 

twsques  naoe, 
teropio, 
)ate. 
En  ta 

Esto  con  nzcessos  hazen, 

Y  al  suelo  por  alcatifos 
Diversas  flores  reparten. 

Huele  el  divino  aposento, 
Hurtando  sutil  el  ayre 
A  las  rosas  y  boninas 
Mil  olores  que  derrame. 

Humildes  estan  las  celdas 

De  aquellos  humildes  padres, 
Cercando  al  sacro  edificio 
Do  tienen  su  caro  amante. 

Oada  celda  rouy  pequeBa 
Encierra  pobreza  grande, 
Que  en  competencia  sus  dueSoe 
Gustan  de  mortificarse. 

Despues  que  alH  entro  el  silencio. 
No  quiso  que  mas  sonasse 
Ruydo  que  aquel  que  forma 
Entre  los  ramos  el  ayre ; 

El  de  las  fuentes  y  arroyos, 

Y  de  las  parleras  avei, 
Porque  si  ellos  por  Dios  llorao, 
Ellas  sus  lagrimas  canten. 

De  corcho  tosco  las  puertas, 

Tambien  do  pobreza  imagen, 
Son  mas  bellas  en  sus  ojos 
Que  los  Toscanos  portales. 

Es  su  cama  estrecha  tabla 

Do  apenas  tcndidos  caben, 
Porque  hasta  en  ella  durmiendo, 
Crucificados  descansen. 

Una  Cruz,  y  calavara 

Que  tienen  sieropre  delante. 
Con  asperas  di:«ciplinas 
TeBidan  de  propria  sangre, 
alhajaa  de  su  casa  ; 
r  en  aquellai  soledades 
lablandu  con  sabios  mudos 
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Saelen  tal  vex  oliviarie ; 

Qae  a  lo«  hijos  de  Theresa 
Tanto  1m  librot  aplaccn, 
Que  en  los  yermoR  maa  remotot 
Lot  dan  del  dia  una  parte. 

riene  cada  qual  un  huerto 

(porque  en  el  pueda  ocnparae) 
De  arbolet  de  etpino,  y  florei 
Siempre  de  olor  Uberalei. 

Libres  ajui  del  tumulto 

Que  embara^a  los  mortakt, 
Ferverotaa  oracionet 
Mandan  a  Dioa  cada  in«tante. 

801  derotoe  exercicioa 

No  te  loi  perturba  nadie } 
Ni  fui  penitenciai  hallan 
Testigo*  que  la*  estraSen. 

dual  con  cadenas  de  puaa 

Tan  duraa  como  diamantM, 
Agodai  y  riguroMB 
CiBe  lu  afligida  came ; 

Qaal  con  cUicioe  y  sogaa 
Aiperrimaj,  intractable*, 
De  quo  jamai  le  lei  quitan 
Laf  caTemoiai  tcnalei. 


Aquel  divino  deaierto 

Que  Buiaco  denomina, 
T  ea  tambien  denomtnado 
Del  arbol  de  nueatra  vida, 

Se  mneatra  aembrado  a  trechoa 
De  aolitariaa  Ermitaa, 
Que  en  espacioa  deaifoalea 
Unaa  de  laa  otras  distan. 

Parece  tocan  las  nubes, 
Para  serrirles  de  sillas, 
Las  que  coronando  pe&aa 
Apenaa  toca  la  viata. 

Taxen  otraa  por  los  vallea 
£0  laa  entraSaa  beoignaa 
De  nnestra  madre  comun 
Que  humilde  se  las  inclina. 

Qoal  en  las  concavidades 
De  las  rocas  escondida. 
Que  labro  naturaJeza 
Con  perfecion  infiuita. 

Qua!  entre  las  arboledaa 
De  verde  rama  vestida, 
Informandoles  de  graciaa 
Sus  formas  Tegetatiras. 

Qua!  del  cristalino  arroyo 
Las  bellas  margenes  piaa, 
Por  lavar  loa  piea  desca^ot 
Entre  sus  Candidas  guijaa, 

Qual  en  el  tronco  del  arbol 

Dentro  en  ana  cortesaa  miamaa, 
Por  veneer  en  gracia  al  arte 
Naturalexa  fabrica. 

Unas  aprieta  con  lazos 
Aquella  planta  lasciva 
Que  hasta  las  piedras  abraf  a 
Con  sor  tan  duras  y  frias. 

Otras  de  amariUos  musgos 
Por  el  techo  se  matizan, 
Verdes,  obacuros,  y  negroa, 

Y  de  color  do  cenisa. 
Toflcoa  alli  los  portalea 

De  yerva  y  mobo  ae  pintan, 
T  de  aalitre  ae  labran 
Que  en  gotaa  al  agua  imita 

Cada  EnnitaHo  a  la  piierta 

Tiene  una  pequoBa  eaquila. 
En  el  ramo  de  algun  arbol 
Donde  pendiente  ae  arrima ; 

O  en  el  reaquicio  gracioao 
De  alguna  piedra  metida, 

Y  quando  toca  la  Igleaia 
Todaa  a  toear  ae  apUcan. 


Toffus  and  Zntre,  m  secret  nighty 
Ye  saw  tJu  bqffled  ruffian  take  kisJUght!—  VI. 

Beacona  of  infiuny,  they  light  the  way 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite, 
To  damn  with  double  ahame  their  ignominioua  flight. 
O,  triumph  for  the  Fienda  of  luat  and  Mrrath ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yot  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark  their  wrackful  path  ! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy  ;  no  crime  forgot, 
By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  Man,  and  scorn  of  Ood's  great  name. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  born. 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoek  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn. 
Wiped  his  atem  eye,  then  fiercer  graap'd  hla  gun. 

ScoTT'a  FisUm  ef  Don  Roderick. 

No  cmeltiea  recorded  in  hiatory  exceed  those  which  were 
ayatematically  committed  by  the  French  during  their  retreat 
from  Portugal.  **  Their  conduct,  (says  Lord  Wellington,  in 
his  despatch  of  the  14th  of  March,  1811,)  throughout  this 
retreat,  haa  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  aeldom  equalled,  and 
never  aurpaaaed. 

"  Even  in  the  towna  of  Torrea  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Pemea, 
in  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been  for 
four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced, 
by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plun- 
dered, and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  their  position ;  and  they  have  since 
burnt  every  town  and  village  through  which  they  have  passed. 
The  Convent  of  Alcoba^a  was  burnt  by  order  from  the  French 
head-quarters.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leyria,  in  which  (Seneral  Drouet  had  had  his  head-quarters, 
ahared  the  aame  fate ;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  of  any  class  or  description,  who  haa  had  any  dealing 
or  communication  with  the  French  army,  who  haa  not  had 
reaaon  to  repent  of  it,  or  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  the 
mode  in  which  the  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the 
aaaurancea  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander-in-chief,  in  which  ha 
told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thouaand  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  what  haa  occurred 
in  thia  country  will  teach  the  people  of  thia  and  other  nations 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  anch  promiaea  and  aaaur- 
ancea, and  that  there  ia  no  aecurity  for  life,  or  for  any  thing 
that  renders  life  valuable,  except  in  decided  roaiatance  to  the 
enemy." 

Aa  exact  an  account  of  theae  atrocitiea  waa  collected  aa  it 
waa  poaaible  to  obtain,  —  and  that  record  will  forever  make 
the  French  name  detested  in  Portugal.  In  the  single  diocese 
of  Coimbra,  2969  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
murdered,  —  every  one  with  some  shocking  circumstance  of 
a^rmvated  cruelty.  —  JVem  kmma  s6  das  2969  mortes  eammet- 
tidas  pela  immigOf  deixou  de  ser  atroi  e  dolarosissima.  (Breve 
Memoria  dos  Estragos  Caosadoa  no  Bispado  de  Coimbra  pelo 
ESxercito  Francez,  conmiandado  pelo  General  Massena.  Ex- 
trahida  daa  Enforma^ocns  que  do  ram  os  Reverendos  Parocoa, 
e  remettida  a  Junta  dos  Socorroa  da  Subscripsam  Britannica, 
pelo  Beverendo  Provisor  Govemador  do  mesmo  Bispado,  p.  13.) 
Some  details  arc  given  in  this  brief  Memorial,  .tf  d»  tdfoffaits, 
says  J.  J.  Rousseau,  cehii  qui  dctounu  ses  regards  est  im  lAekSf 
ymdeserleurdelajustieet  la  veritaUektananUd  Us  envisage  pour 
les  eomuntre,  pour  Us  jvLger^  pour  Us  dctester.  (La  Levita 
d'Ephraim.)  I  will  not,  however,  in  this  place  repeat  abom- 
inations which  at  once  outrage  humanity  and  diagrace  human 
nature. 

When  the  French,  in  1799,  entered  Spire,  aome  of  them 
began  to  commit  exceaaoa  which  would  aoon  have  led  to  a 
general  sack.  Custine  inmiediately  ordered  a  captain,  two 
ofllcers,  and  a  whole  company  to  be  shot.  This  dreadfUI 
example,  he  told  the  National  Convention,  he  considered  aa 
the  only  meana  of  aaving  the  honor  of  the  French  nation,— 
and  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  army.    But  the 
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neneh  arnuM  had  not  then  been  fjateroatically  brutalized. 
It  was  reserred  for  Bonaparte  to  render  them  in&moiu,  aa 
well  aa  to  lead  them  to  destruction. 

The  French  aokiier,  say*  Capmany,  it  executioner  and 
robber  at  the  Mme  time  :  he  leaves  the  unhappy  wretch,  who 
it  delivered  over  to  his  mercy,  naked  to  the  skin,  —  stripping 
off  the  clothes  that  they  may  not  be  torn  by  the  musket-shot ! 
—  The  pen  falls  from  my  hand,  and  I  cannot  proceed ! 

Para  911s  $€JunU  a  uta  eruddad  la  mayor  tVaaiia,  el  soUado 
Pramou  et  verdugo  y  ladron  em  wm  fina ;  dexa  en  eutroe  vtvM 
a<  malaveHtmrodo  que  entregoM  a  em  diecredom^  quitmHdete  U  ropm 
oales  que  Us  fnsUazM  ee  la  deetroten.  La  pluma  eeeaedela 
wanr,  y  ne  fuede  froeegvir.  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses, 
/».2,p.35. 

Yet  the  Edinburgh  Review  says,  *«  The  hatred  of  the  name 
of  a  Frenchman  in  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reality  will  by 
no  means  justify ;  and  the  detestation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment has,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
wholly  unauthorized  by  its  proceedings  towards  them."  JVo. 
XXVII.  p.  QG3.  This  passage  might  be  read  with  astonish- 
ment, if  any  thing  absurd,  any  thing  mischievous,  or  any  thing 
fiilse,  could  excite  surprise  when  it  comes  from  that  quarter. 


What  though  the  Tyrant,  dnmk  with  power. 
Might  vaaM  himse^ff  m  impiout  hour^ 
Lord  and  Diopoter  of  this  earthly  baU1  —  \lh 

Lo  ha  dkhe  variae  veeee,  y  la  repito  ahora,  que  lae  tree  epocaa 
tenihlea  e»  lae  ammaUa  del  mumdo  son,  el  diluvio  wdeereal,  Ma- 
homo,  y  Buou^arte.  Jtque  prelemdia  coaoertir  todae  lae  religi- 
omee  em  uma,  y  eet*  todae  lae  naaemae,  para  ear  el  era  cabeM. 
Aqud  predicaha  la  umidad  de  Dioe  earn  la  dmitarra ;  y  eete  no  U 
namhra weo ni trimo, pwu eolo prediea,  o  haee  prediear  tupro- 
fia  itoimidadj  dexamdaee  dardeeue  imfame*  y  eaerilegoe  adora- 
deree,  lae  periadistae  FroMUeea,  el  dietado  do  Todo-podoroeo. 
El  mitme  ee  ha  llegado  a  creer  tal,ifseha  heeho  creer  la  eobar- 
dia  y  vUna  de  lae  naeionee  que  se  ham  deiado  eubyugar.  Solo 
la  EepeMa  U  ha  obhgado  a  reeonnoeeree,  que  no  era  amttij  ni 
«f  ahora,  smo  vm  hombre,  y  homhre  muy  pequeno,  a  qaiem  la 
fortmma  eUga  ha  hacho  grande  a  loe  ojoo  da  los  puebloe  eapamtor 
da$  del  terror  de  *u  nomhre,  que  midem  la  gramdata  del  poder 
par  lade  lae  otroddadee.  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  46. 

**  i  have  sometimes  said,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  the  three 
terrible  epochs  in  the  annals  of  the  World  are  the  General 
Deluge,  Mahommed,  and  Bonaparte.  Mahommed  pretend- 
ed to  convert  all  religions  into  one,  and  this  man  all  nations 
into  one,  in  order  to  make  himself  tht<ir  head.  Mahommed 
preached  the  unity  of  God  with  the  cimeter ;  and  this  man 
neither  bis  Unity  nor  bis  Trinity,  for  be  neither  preaches, 
nor  causes  to  be  preached,  any  thing  except  his  own  Divinity, 
letting  his  infamous  and  sacrilegious  adorers,  the  French 
journalists,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Almighty.  He  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  himself  such,  and  the  cowardice  and 
baseness  of  the  nations  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
subdued,  have  made  him  believe  it.  Spain  alone  has  com- 
pelled him  to  know  himself^  that  he  neither  was  formerly  nor 
is  now  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  man,  and  a  very  little  one, 
whom  blind  Fortune  has  made  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of 
people  astonished  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  measuring 
the  greatness  of  his  power  by  that  of  his  atrocities." 


Knowing  that  nought  could  «'er  appaU 
The  SpanianPe  fortitude.  —  VII. 

**  The  fate  of  Spain,  we  think,  is  decided,  and  that  fine  and 
mieguided  country  has  probably  yielded,  by  this  time,  to  the 
fate  which  has  fallen  on  the  greater  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope. Her  European  domimione  have  yielded. already  to  the 
unrdaximg  grasp  ^  the  ineattable  conqueror."  —  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  XXVI.  p.  298. 

*<  The  fundamental  position  which  we  ventured  to  lay  down 
respecting  the  Spanish  question  was  this :  —  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  however  enthusiastic  and  universal,  was  in 
its  nature  more  uncertain  and  short-lived,  more  likely  to  be 
extinguished '  by  reverses,  or  to  go  out  of  itself  amidst  the 
delays  of  a  protracted  contest,  than  the  steady,  regular,  mod- 
erate feeling  which  caUs  out  disciplined  troops,  and  marshals 


them  under  kr>own  leaders,  and  supplies  them  by  systematic 
arrangements :  —  a  proposition  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  if  it 
escaped  ridicule  as  a  truism,  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  and  paradox.  7^ 
event  has  indeed  w^fuUy  proved  it«  tmtA."  —  Edinburgh  Rev. 
No.  XXVU.  p.  340. 

These  gentlemen  could  see  no  principle  of  permanence  in 
the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  no  proof  of  it  in  theit 
history  ; —  and  they  could  discover  no  principle  of  dissolution 
in  the  sjrstem  of  Bonaparte  ; — a  system  founded  upon  force 
and  fklsehood,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
subjects  and  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 


The 


—  VIII. 


The  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar.  The  word  has  been 
variously  explained,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  satisfketorily 
traced  by  Verstegan  in  his  explanation  of  some  of  our  English 
surnames. 

**  Cemp  or  Kemp,  properly  one  that  fighteth  hand  to  hand, 
whereunto  the  name  in  Teutonic  of  Kemp-fight  accordeth, 
and  in  French  of  Combat. 

"  Certain  among  the  ancient  Germans  made  profession  of 
being  Camp-fighters  or  Kemp*fighters,  for  all  is  one ;  and 
among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  the  like,  as  Scarcater, 
Amgrim,  Amerod,  Haldan,  and  sundry  others.  They  were 
also  called  Kempanas,  whereof  is  derived  our  name  of  Cam- 
pion, which,  after  the  French  orthography,  some  pronounce 
Champion." 

"  Dene  or  Den  is  the  termination  of  sundry  of  our  sur- 
names, as  for  example  of  Camden,  which  I  take  anciently  to 
have  been  Campden,  and  signifieth  the  Dene  or  Dale  belong- 
ing to  some  Cemp  or  Camp-fighter  (for  both  is  one)  in  our 
now  used  language  called  a  Champion,  but  in  the  Teutonic  a 
Campion.  A  Campden  may  also  have  been  some  placn  ap- 
pointed for  Campions,  Combat-fighters,  or  men  of  arms  to 
encounter  each  other.  And  so  the  place  became  afterward  to 
be  the  surname  of  him  and  his  family  that  owned  it,  as  others 
in  like  sort  have  done." 

"  Kemp,  — of  his  profession  of  being  a  Kemper  or  Combat- 
fighter,  as  divers  in  old  times  among  our  ancestors  were." 


Vengeamu  wae  the  word.  —  X. 

This  fe«ling  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Capmany.  0  Fieperas 
SieUianae  tanfamoeae  en  la  htetoria,  quande  oe  podrmnoe  aeom- 
panar  eon  eimpleUu,  para  que  lae  JHgelee  eanten  laudee  en  el 
eielo.  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  96. 

O  Sicilian  Vespers !  so  famous  in  history,  when  shall  we 
be  able  to  accompany  you  with  Complines,  that  the  Angels 
may  sing  Lauds  in  Heaven  ? 


Behold  the  9waken*d  Moeeovite 

Meets  the  tyratU  in  his  mighL  —  XVIU 

Eeee  itorum  Crispinus !  What  says  the  Edinburgh  Review 
concerning  Russia  ?  "  Considering  how  litU»  that  power  has 
shown  iuelf  capable  of  eflfecting  for  the  salvation  of  Europe 
—  how  wretched  the  state  of  its  subjects- is  under  the  present 
government  —  how  trifling  an  acquisition  of  strength  tiie 
common  enemy  could  expect  to  obtain  from  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  its  resources  —  we  acknowledge  that  we  should  con- 
template with  great  composure  any  change  which  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  improvement,  and  scatter  the  forces  of 
France  over  the  dominioD  of  the  Czais."  ->A*o.  XXVIIL 

p.  Am. 

This  is  a  choice  passage.  The  reasoning  is  worthy  of  the 
writer's  judgment,  th^  feelmg  pei:iectly  consistent  with  hii 
liberality,  and  the  conclusion  as  consistent  with  his  politics^ 


Up,  QermoMy  .  .  .  « . 

She  rose  as  from  the  dead  ; 

She  broke  her  dkoms  upon  the  oppreeeor^e  head.-^XVt. 
Hear  the  Edhiburgh  Reviewer !    "  It  would  be  as  chimeri- 
cal to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  vassal  states  of  Fraoca, 
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who  are  the  mott  impatient  of  her  ;oke,  a*  amoagtt  the  in- 
babitaot«  of  Bourdeauz,  or  the  con«cripu  of  the  yeara  1806 
and  1809.  In  makinf  thi«  compariMm,  we  are  indeed  puttinf 
the  case  much  more  strongly  against  France  than  the  facts 
warrant ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Holland,  and  the  SUtes 
into  which  the  conscription  has  been  introduced,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  means  of  laife  requisitions  of  men  made  to 
their  Governments,*  the  changes  effected  by  the  French  in- 
vasion have  been  CsTorable  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the 
inhabitanU,t  so  that  the  hatred  of  France  is  liable  to  consid- 
erable diminution,  inasmuch  as  the  national  antipathy  and 
spirit  of  independence  ace  gradually  undermined  by  the  solid 
benefiu  which  the  change  of  masters  has  conferred."— A"*. 
XXVIII.  p.  458. 

Great  as  a  statesman,  profound  as  a  philosopher,  amiable  as 
an  optimist  of  the  Pangloss  school,  —  but  not  altogether  fortu- 
nate aa  a  Prophet ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 
1821. 

As  a  proper  accompaniment  to  the  preceding  Notes,  upon 
tkoir  republication,  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  friUmm-Smitkie 
epbtle,  begun  a  few  years  ago  upon  sufBcient  provocation, 
but  left  unfinished,  because  better  employmenU  delayed  iU 
completion  till  the  offence,  gross  as  it  was,  seemed  no  longer 
deserving  of  a  thought. 


My  fortune  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  this  respect, 
that,  bestowing  less  attention  than  most  men  upon  contempo- 
rary literature,  I  am  supposed  to  concern  myself  with  it  in  a 
degree  which  would  leave  me  no  time  for  any  worthier  occu- 
pation. Half  the  persons  who  are  wounded  in  the  Quarterly 
Eeview  fix  upon  me  as  the  object  of  their  resentment ;  some, 
because  they  are  conscious  of  having  deserved  chastisement 
at  my  hands  ;  others  because  they  give  credit  to  an  empty  re- 
port, a  lying  assertion,  or  their  own  conceited  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering a  writer  by  his  style.  As  for  the  former,  they  flatter 
themselves  egregiously  in  supposing  that  I  should  throw  away 
my  anger  upon  such  subjecu.  But  by  the  latter  I  would  will- 
ingly have  it  understood,  that  i  heartily  disapprove  the  present 
fashion  of  criticism,  and  sincerely  wish  that  you,  Sir,  and  your 
friend,  had  taken  out  an  exclusive  patent  for  it,  when  you 
brought  it  into  vogue. 

With  regard  to  literary  assailants,  I  should  as  little  think 
of  resenting  their  atUcks  in  anger,  as  of  making  war  upon 
midges  and  mosquitoes.  1  have  therefore  never  noticed  your 
amiable  colleague  in  his  critical  capacity.  Let  him  blunder, 
and  misquote,  and  misrepresent,  and  contradict  himself  in  the 
same  page,  or  in  the  same  sentence,  with  as  much  ingenuity 
as  he  will :  "  *TiB  his  vocation,  Hal !  "  and  some  allowances 
must  be  made  for  habit.  I  remember  what  Ixird  Anson*s 
linguist  said  to  him  at  Canton,  upon  the  detection  of  some 
notable  act  of  dishonesty  :  Chinaman  very  grmt  ntgue  trutf  t 
bwt  kak  faakiam :  no  earn  kdp.  Concerning  «s,  and  any  com- 
position of  mine,  it  is  impossible  that  this  gentleman  can  write 
wisely  unless  his  nature  should  undergo  a  radical  change,  for 
it  is  written  in  the  wisest  book  which  ever  proceeded  from 
mere  humanity,  that  "  into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall 
not  enter." 

You  may  have  seen  a  mastiff  of  the  right  English  breed 
assailed  by  a  little  impertinent,  noisy,  meddling  cur,  who  runs 
behind  him,  snapping  and  barking  at  his  heels,  and  sometimes 
gets  staggered  by  a  chance-whisk  of  his  tail.  The  mastiff 
continues  his  way  peaceably ;  or,  if  he  condescends  to  notice 
the  yelper,  it  is  only  by  stopping  half  a  minute,  and  lifting  his 
leg  over  him.  Just  such.  Sir,  is  the  potice  which  I  bestow 
upon  your  colleague  in  his  critical  character. 

But  for  F.  J.  Pkilomatk.  and  Pr<ffu$or  ofdu  Oeeutt  Sdentes, 
be  is  a  grave  personage,  whose  political  and  prophetical  pre- 
tensions entitle  him  to  high  consideration  In  these  days.    He 

•  N.  B.  TtaM  IHlla  cxeaptkiM  Include  sQ  the  ceootrks  vhkk  vti«  •■• 
Mxsd  to  tte  rreneh  Emplrt,  sll  KaIj,  aud  all  the  ButM  of  tht  CooMera- 
don  of  Um  RblM. 

\  PwtJeaUrljr  the  oofDiDsrdal  part  of  Uwm. 


is  as  great  a  man  as  Lilly  in  the  time  of  the  ComBoaw»mltfa« 
or  as  ParUidge  after  him.  It  is  well  known  what  infinite 
pains  he  bestowed  in  calting  the  nativities  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Bonaparte,  and  the  £mperor  of  Russia,  —  all  fi>r  the 
good  of  mankind !  and  it  is  also  notorious  that  he  mistook  the 
aspects,  and  made  some  very  unfortimate  errors  in  bis  pro- 
dictions.  At  a  time  when  he  was  considerably  indisposed  in 
consequence  nf  this  mortification,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ministering to  him  a  doee  of  his  own  words,  mixed,  perhaps* 
Sir,  with  a  few  of  yours,  for  you  were  his  fellow-student  In 
astrology,  and  are  known  to  have  assisted  him  in  these  bia 
calculations.  The  medicine  was  given  in  the  form  of  extract ; 
but  the  patient  could  not  have  used  more  wry  flices  had  it  been 
extract  of  coloquintida.  And  indeed  it  produced  a  most  on- 
pleasant  affect.  Ever  since  that  time  his  paroxysms  have 
been  more  violent,  and  he  has  been  troubled  with  occasional 
ravings,  accompanied  with  periodical  discharges  of  bile  in  its 
most  offensive  state.  Nevertheless,  dreadfully  bilious  as  he 
is,  and  tormented  with  acrid  humors,  it  it  hoped  that  by  a  cool 
diet,  by  the  proper  use  of  refrigerants,  above  all,  by  paying  duo 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  frimm  ri«,  and  observing  a  strict 
abstinence  from  the  Uoarterly  Review,  the  danger  <^a  rtelrrm 
sMffras  may  be  averted. 

I  have  not  been  travelling  out  of  the  record  while  thus  inci- 
dentally noticing  a  personage  with  whom  you.  Sir,  are  moro 
naturally  and  properly  associated  than  I  have  been  with  Bfr. 
Wordsworth,  this  your  colleague  and  you  being  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  political  points  between  myself  and 
certain  writers  in  that  journal  who  laid  claim  to  the  faculty 
of  the  second  sight,  1  suspect  that  I  should  never  have  in- 
curred your  hostility.  What  those  poinU  of  difference  were,  I 
must  here  be  permitted  to  set  forth  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
readers  who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  you 
are :  they  related  to  the  poeaibility  of  carrjring  on  the  late  war 
to  an  honorable  and  successful  termination. 

It  was  in  our  sute  of  feeling.  Sir,  as  well  as  in  our  state  of 
knowledge  that  we  differed,  in  our  desires  as  much  as  in  our 
judgment.  They  predicted  for  us  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
defeat :  prsrftctMl  is  the  word ;  for  they  themselves  assured  ua 
that  they  were  **  aerioushf  oeaqried  with  tJu  duthues  <if  Emrapa 
amdi^mmdtmd:'*'^ 

"  As  who  should  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle !  *' 

Tb»yndien\9d  **tiurammntielUf€at(ftk$Emfliiknatiemf*'  and 
imputed  the  spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  that  nation  has  been 
raised  to  its  highest  point,  and  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
accomplished,  to  "  tAs  triek$  ttfapaUry  and  imtarttUd  partf,** 
They  said  that  events  had  "  vo^M  their  predietiam,"  had 
«( mere  thanjus^fitd  their  warH/arthediMfe.**  They  told  us  in 
1810  that  the  &U  of  Spain  waa  deeided,  and  that  that "  ans- 
gnided**  country  (misguided  in  having  ventured  to  resist  the 
most  insolent  usurpation  that  ever  was  attempted)  "Aad 
yisUed  to  the  Cen^ueror."  This  manner  of  speaking  of  an 
event  in  the  preter-pluperfect  tense,  before  it  has  come  to 
pass,  n»ay  be  either  a  slight  grammatical  slip,  or  a  prophetical 
figure  of  speech ;  but,  as  old  Dr.  Eachard  says,  '*  I  hate  all 
small  ambiguous  surmises,  all  quivering  and  mincing  conjec- 
tures :  give  me  the  lusty  and  bold  thinker,  who,  when  he 
undertakes  to  prophesy,  does  it  punctually.*'  ^*  Jt  would  be 
Meod-Mtrsty  end  emO,"  they  said,  "  to/emumi  psity  iantrreo- 
tionef  (meaning  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,)  nfler  the  on^ 
conleet  ie  over  from  which  any  good  can  earing  m  the  frtead 
wefortanaU  etaU  of  affaire.**  "  France  hoe  conquered  Europe, 
Thie  ie  the  nulancholy  truth.  Shut  our  epee  to  it  ae  we  way, 
tAere  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  For  the  preeent,  peau 
andeuhmieeionmuetbethelotitfthetmnquiehed.**  '^Letuehear 
no  more  rfobjectione  to  a  BomaparU  ruting  in  Spain.** 

"  Harry,  the  wish  was  folhar  to  that  thought ! " 

They  told  us  that  if  Lord  Wellington  was  not  driven  out  of 
Portugal,  it  was  because  the  French  government  thought  him 
"  better  there  than  anjf  where  eUe.**  They  told  us  they  were 
prepared  to  "  contemplate  with  great  compoeure  the  conquest  of 
Russia,  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  "change  which  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  improvement  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Cxars."  — 

*«  Si mene  tit  Ueta  tihicredtrit  tte  prophtta^** 
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■qw  mn  «»U  Leoaino  rfaymefter.  —  And  u  for  ezpeoUng  **  a 
MirriiTT  (bear  Germany !  (brio  they  qualified  it ! )  ammiggt  the 
90stal  state*  of  /Voace,  it  would  be  as  eJumerieaL,^*  they  said, 
**ast0  expect  one  amongst  tkeinkabUants  qf  Bourdeamx."  And 
here  theee  Incky  propheta  were  peculiarly  fblicitoui ;  the 
inhahitanu  of  Boiudeaiu  baring  been  the  first  people  in 
Eraaeo  who  threw  oflf  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte's  tyranoy,  aod 
mounted  the  white  cockade. 

**  Omaia  jam  jCaat,  Jleri  qum  posse  negabam." 
Iter  Ocaela !  the  Aoe  is  donble-bronsed ;  and  yet  it  ia  bat 


I  stood  upon  firm  ground,  while  they  were  sticking  in  the 
Sloogh  of  Despopd.  HinciJlm  laerfmm!  I  charged  them  at 
the  time  with  ignorance,  presumption,  and  pusillanimity. 
And  now,  Sir,  I  ask  of  you,  were  they  or  were  they  not 
ignorant  ?  Here  are  their  aasertioos !  —  Were  they  or  were 
they  not  pwsumptooua  ?  Here  are  their  predictions !  —  Were 
they  or  were  they  not  pusillanimous  ?  Have  they  or  have 
they  not  been  confuted,  and  confounded,  and  exposed,  and 
•hained,  and  stultified,  by  the  event  ? 

They  who  know  me  will  bear  witness,  that,  before  m  rumor 
of  war  Mras  heard  from  the  Peninsula,  I  had  looked  toward 
that  quarter  as  the  point  where  we  might  hope  first  to  see 
the  horizon  open  ;  and  that,  from  the  hour  in  which  the  strug- 
gle commenced,  I  never  doubted  of  its  final  success,  provided 
England  should  do  its  duty :  thb  confidence  was  founded  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  upon  the 
prineiples  which  were  then  and  there  first  brought  into  action 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  time  when  every  eflbrt  was  made 
(as  you,  8ir,  well  know)  to  vilify  and  disgust  our  allies,  to 
dieeonrage  the  public,  to  impede  the  measures  of  government, 
to  derange  its  finances,  and  thereby  cut  off  its  means,  to  par- 
alyse the  arm  and  deaden  the  heart  of  England ;  —  when  we 
were  toU  of  the  irresistible  power  and  perfect  policy  of  Bona- 
parte, the  consummate  skill  of  his  generals,  and  the  invinci- 
bility of  his  armies,  my  language  was  this :  **  The  one  business 
4}f  England  is  to  abate  the  power  of  France :  that  power  she 
OMMt  beat  down,  or  fall  herself;  that  power  she  will  beat  down, 
if  she  dn  but  strenuously  put  forth  her  omtu  mighty  means." 
And  again,  —  **  For  our  soldiers  to  equal  our  seamen,  it  is 
4>oly  necessary  for  them  to  be  equally  well  commanded.  They 
have  the  same  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  the  same  flesh  and 
bh>od.  Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  exacted  from  them  in  a 
retreat ;  but  set  their  fiice  toward  a  foe,  and  there  is  nothing 
within  the  reach  of  human  achievement  which  they  cannot 
perform."  And  again,  —  '*  Carry  on  the  war  with  all  the 
heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  of  this 
mighty  empire,  and  yon  will  beat  down  the  power  of  France." 
Was  I  wrong.  Sir  ?    Or  has  the  event  corresponded  to  this 


Aftipai  iKtXotwot 
Hdprv/Mc  (ro0airaroi. 

Bear  witness,  Torres  Vedras,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria! 
Bear  witness,  Orthies  and  Thoulouse !  Bear  witness,  Water- 
loo, and  that  miserable  tyrant,  who  was  then  making  and  un- 
making kings  with  a  breath,  and  now  frets  upon  the  rock  of 
St.  Helena,  like  a  tiger  in  his  cage  ! 


ODES 


ODE, 

WUTTEir     DURINO    THE     NEGOTIATIONS     WITH 
BONAPARTE,   IN   JANUARY,   1814. 

1. 

Who  coansels  peace  at  this  momentoua  hour, 
When  God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  oppresa'd, 

And  to  the  injured  power? 
Who  counaela  peace,  when  Vengeance,  like  a  flood, 


Rolls  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repreu'd ; 

When  innocent  blood 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  world  cries  out 

For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head; 

When  fVedoom  hath  her  holy  banners  spread 

Oyer  all  nations,  now  in  one  just  cause 

United ;  when,  with  one  sublime  accord, 

£urope  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorred. 

And  Loyalty,  and  Faith,  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword ! 

2. 

Woe,  woe  to  England !  woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land, 

False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame, 

Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand ! 

Woe  to  the  world,  if  Bonaparte's  throne 

Be  suffered  still  to  stand ! 

For  by  what  names  shall  Right  and  Wrong  be 

known,  — 

What  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 

For  Falsehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes, 

If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign, 

And  France,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her 

chain, 

Beneath  his  iron  rule  be  lefl  to  groan  ? 

No !  by  the  innumerable  dead, 

Whose  blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed, 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone  -, 
That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgment  can  bestow, 
That  peace  be  Bonaparte's,  —  that  alone ! 


For  sooner  shall  the  Ethiop  change  his  skin, 

Or  from  the  Leopard  shall  her  spots  depart. 

Than  this  man  change  his  old,  flagitious  heart. 

Have  ye  not  seen  him  m  the  balance  weigh'd, 

And  there  found  wanting?    On  the  stage  of  blood 

Foremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood; 

And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won, 

He  placed  Upon  his  brow  the  crown, 

Curbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway, 

Then,  like  Octavius  in  old  time. 

Fair  name  might  he  have  handed  down, 

Effiicing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 

Fool !  should  he  cast  away  that  bright  renown ! 

Fool !  the  redemption  proffer'd  should  he  lose  ! 

When  Heaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the 

way 

To  Good  and  Evil  lay 

Before  him,  which  to  choose. 

4. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good^ 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nursed, 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  cursed. 

Bold  man  and  bad. 

Remorseless,  godless,  full  of  fVaud  and  lies. 

And  black  with  murders  and  with  perjuries. 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad ; 

No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew, 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart. 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew, 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties, 
All  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 
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O  France !  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  sway 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeding  times ; 

Aapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  have  mark'd  thy  way, 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France !  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heaven.    All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head ! 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France !  for  wheresoe'er, 

In  peace  or  war,  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow'd  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 

Cry  out  alike  against  thee !    They  who  bear, 

Crouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng, 

Whose  slaughter'd  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 

The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord !  Holy  and  Just,  how  long ! 

6. 

A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thou  been, 

Thyself  remorselessly  oppress'd  meantime ; 

Greedy  of  war,  when  all  that  thou  couldst  gain 

Was  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime. 

And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 

Oh !  blind  to  honor,  and  to  interest  blind. 

When  thus  in  abject  servitude  resign'd 

To  this  barbarian  upstart,  thou  couldst  brave 

God's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human-kind ! 

Madly  thou  thoughtest  to  enslave  the  world. 

Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 

Behold,  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfurl'd ! 

The  dreadful  armies  of  the  North  advance ; 

While  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  combined. 

Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind, 

And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 


One  man  hath  been  for  ten  long,  wretched  years 
The  cause  of  all  this  blood  and  all  these  tears ; 

One  man  in  this  most  awful  point  of  time 
Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  tliy  crime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event, 

For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent; 

His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know : 

Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent. 

The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind, 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe ; 

One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low, 

Even  yet,  O  France !  averts  thy  punishment. 

Open  thine  eyes ! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

8. 
France !  if  thou  lovest  thine  ancient  fame. 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame ! 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jaffa's  beach ; 

By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogg'd  the  carrion-birds  with  gore ; 

By  the  flesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain, 

Or  stiflen'd  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  frozen  Moscovy ; 

By  the  bodies,  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky. 


Tracking  from  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight; 

By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry; 

By  the  childless  parent's  misery ; 

By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread ; 

By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head,  — 

Rec(eem,  O  France !  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame, 

Open  thine  eyes !  — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

9. 

By  those  horrors  which  the  night 

Witness'd  when  the  torches'  light 

To  the  assembled  murderers  show'd 

Where  the  blood  of  Cond6  flow'd ; 

By  thy  murder'd  Pichegiu's  fame ; 

By  murder'd  Wright  —  an  English  name; 

By  murder'd  Palm's  atrocious  doom ; 

By  murder'd  Holer's  martyrdom, — 

Oh  !  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt, 

The  Villain's  owti  peculiar,  private  guilt. 

Open  thine  eyes ! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

Ktnoick. 


ODE, 

WRITTEN   DURING   THE   WAR  WITH  AMERICA,  1614. 
1. 

When  shall  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace  ? 


Not  long  may  this  unnatural  strife  endure 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  deep ; 

Not  long  may  men,  with  vain  ambition  drunk. 

And  insolent  in  wrong. 

Afflict  with  their  misrule  the  indignant  land 

Where  Washington  hath  left 

His  awful  memory 

A  light  for  after-times ! 

Vile  instruments  of  fallen  Tyranny 

In  their  own  annals,  by  their  countrymen. 

For  lasting  shame  shall  they  be  written  down. 

Soon  may  the  better  Genius  there  prevail ! 

Then  will  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside, 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace. 

3. 

But  not  in  ignominious  ease. 

Within  the  Bower  of  Peace  supine. 

The  Ocean  Queen  shall  rest ! 

Her  other  toUs  await,  — 

A  holier  warfare,  —  nobler  victories; 

And  amaranthine  wreaths, 

Which,  when  the  laurel  crown  grows  seie. 

Will  live  forever  green. 
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Hear  me,  O  England !  rightly  may  I  claim 

Tby  favorable  audience,  Queen  of  Isles, 

My  Mother-land  revered ; 

For  in  the  perilous  hour, 

When  weaker  spirits  stood  aghast. 

And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishonor  bold. 

Spit  their  dull  venom  on  the  public  ear, 

My  voice  was  heard,  —  a  voice  of  hope, 

Of  confidence  and  joy,  — 

Yea,  of  such  prophecy 

As  wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  vouchsafe. 

When  with  pure  heart  and  diligent  desire 

They  seek  the  fountain  springs. 

And  of  the  Ages  past 

Take  counsel  reverently. 

5. 

Nobly  hast  thou  stood  up 

Against  the  foulest  Tyranny  that  ere. 

In  elder  or  in  later  times. 

Hath  outraged  human-kind. 

O  glorious  England !  thou  hast  borne  thyself 

Religiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife ; 

And  happier  victory  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Than,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Thine  own  Plantagenets  achieved. 

Or  Marlborough,  wise  in  council  as  in  field. 

Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 

Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war ; 

Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  ills. 

Remediable  and  yet  unremedied. 

Afflict  man's  wretched  race  ! 

Put  on  the  panoply  of  faith ! 

Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foes. 

Ignorance  and  Want,  with  all  their  brood 

Of  miseries  and  of  crimes. 

6. 

Powerful  thou  art:  imperial  Rome, 

When  in  the  Augustan  age  she  closed 

The  temple  of  the  two-faced  God, 

Could  boast  no  power  like  thine. 

Less  opulent  was  Spain, 

When  Mexico  her  sumless  riches  sent 

To  that  proud  monarchy ; 

And  Hayti's  ransack'd  caverns  gave  their  gold ; 

And  from  Potosi's  recent  veins 

The  unabating  stream  of  treasure  flow'd. 

And  blest  art  thou,  above  all  nations  blest, 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  own  beloved  Isle ! 

The  light  of  Science  shines 

Conspicuous  like  a  beacon  on  thy  shores ; 

Thy  martyrs  purchased  at  the  stake 

Faith  uncorrupt  for  thine  inheritance ; 

And  by  thine  hearths  Domestic  Purity,; 

Safe  from  the  infection  of  a  tainted  age, 

Hath  kept  her  sanctuaries. 

Tet,  O  dear  England !  powerful  as  thou  art, 

And  rich,  and  wise,  and  blest, 

Tet  would  I  see  thee,  O  my  Mother-land ! 

Mightier  and  wealthier,  wiser,  happier  still ! 

7. 

For  still  doth  Ignorance 

Maintain  large  empire  here, 


Dark  and  unblest  amid  surrounding  light; 

Even  as  within  this  favor'd  spot, 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride, 

The  traveller  on  his  way 

Beholds  with  weary  eye 

Bleak  moorland,  noxious  fen,  and  lonely  heath. 

In  drear  extension  spread. 

Oh  grief!  that  spirits  of  celestial  seed, 

Whom  ever-teeming  Nature  hath  brought  forth. 

With  all  the  human  faculties  divine 

Of  sense  and  soul  endued,  — 

Disherited  of  knowledge  and  of  bliss. 

Mere  creatures  of  brute  life. 

Should  grope  in  darkness  lost ! 

8 

Must  this  reproach  endure  ? 

Honor  and  praise  to  him 

The  universal  friend. 

The  general  benefactor  of  mankind  j 

He  who  from  Coromandel's  shores 

His  perfected  discovery  brought ; 

He  by  whose  generous  toils 

This  foul  reproach  ere  long  shall  be  efiaced. 

This  root  of  evil  be  eradicate  ! 

Yea,  generations  yet  unborn 

Shall  owe  their  weal  to  him. 

And  future  nations  bless 
The  honor'd  name  of  Bell. 

9. 
Now  may  that  blessed  edifice 

Of  public  good  be  rear'd 
Which  holy  Edward  traced. 
The  spotless  Tudor,  he  whom  Death 
Too  early  summon'd  to  his  heavenly  throne. 
For  Brunswick's  line  was  this  great  work  re- 
served, 
For  Bnms wick's  fated  line ; 
They  who  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall 
Of  that  worst  bondage  which  doth  hold 
*rhe  immortal  spirit  chain'd. 
Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 
Fitly  for  them  was  this  great  work  reserved ; 
So,  Britain,  shall  thine  aged  monarch's  vrish 
Receive  its  due  accomplishment  — 
That  wish  which  with  the  good 
(Had  he  no  other  praise) 
Through  all  succeeding  times  would  rank    his 
name. 
That  all  within  his  realms 
Might  learn  the  Book,  which  all 
Who  rightly  learn  shall  live. 

10. 

From  public  fountains  the  perennial  stream 

Of  public  weal  must  flow. 

O  England  !  wheresoe'er  thy  churches  stand. 

There  on  that  sacred  ground. 

Where  the  rich  harvest  of  mortality 

Is  laid,  as  in  a  garner^  treasured  up. 

There  plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge !    Water  it 

With  thy  perpetual  bounty !     It  shall  spread 

Its  branches  o'er  the  venerable  pile. 

Shield  it  against  the  storm, 

And  bring  forth  fruits  of  life. 
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11. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England  !  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Where  hast  thou  thy 

mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  f 

Thy  might,  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

O  grief  then,  grief  and  shame. 

If,  in  this  flourishing  land, 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom 

babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parenti'  soul  no  joy  ! 

Where  squalid  Poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  withered  knees 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent! 

12. 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  enlarge  thyself; 

Redundant  as  thou  art  of  life  and  power, 

Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations. 

And  send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

Send  them,  like  Greece  of  old, 

With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 

The  uncultivated  earth ; 

But  with  more  precious  gifls  than  Greece,  or  Tyre, 

Or  elder  Egypt,  to  the  world  bequeathed  — 

Just  laws,  and  rightful  polity, 

And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  H^ayen, 

Its  word  and  will  reveal'd. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge 

Tba  place  of  thy  pavilion.    Let  them  stretch 

The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ; 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 

Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 

13. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge  thyself; 

Send  thou  thy  swarms  abroad  ! 

For  in  the  years  to  come. 

Though  centuries  or  millenniums  intervene, 

Where'er  thy  progeny. 

Thy  language,  and  thy  spirit  shall  be  found, — 

If  on  Ontario's  shores, 

Or  late-explored  Missouri's  pastures  wide. 

Or  in  that  Austral  world  long  sought. 

The  many-isled  Pacific, — yea,  where  waves, 

Now  breaking  over  coral  reefs,  afiright 

The  venturous  mariner, 

When  islands  shall  have  grown,  and  cities  risen 

In  cocoa  groves  embower'd  j  — 

Where'er  thy  language  lives, 

By  whatsoever  name  the  land  be  call'd. 

That  land  is  English  still,  and  there 

Thy  influential  spirit  dwells  and  reigns. 

Thrones  fall,  and  Dynasties  are  changed ; 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight ; 

Dominion  passeth  like  a  cloud  away  : 

The  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things. 


14. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts. 

Thy  stirring  enterprise, 

Thy  liberal  polity,  thy  Gospel  light ! 

Xllume  the  dark  idolater. 

Reclaim  the  savage !    O  thou  Oc^n  Queen ! 

Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 

The  thunderbolt  aside : 

He  who  hath  blest  thine  arras 

Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace  ! 

Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  Heaven 

Thy  wUl  be  done  on  Earth  ! 

Ketwiek. 
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ODE 

TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIOHNKSS  THB  PRINCE  RXGSHT 
or  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT  BRTTAlir 
AND   IRELAND. 


Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  ! 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

2. 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice. 

For  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms, 

An  evil  day,  a  day  of  woe, 

To  thee  the  sceptre  feel. 

The  Continent  was  leagued. 

Its  numbers  wielded  by  one  will. 

Against  the  mighty  Isle  ; 

AU  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

All  ports  against  it  closed  ; 

Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven, 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  faithful  Portugal, 

Each  on  the  utmost  limits  of  his  land. 

Invincible  of  heart, 

Stood  firm,  and  put  their  trust 

In  their  good  cause  and  thee. 


Such  perils  menaced  from  abroad ; 

At  home  worse  dangers  compass*d  thee, 

Where  shallow  counsellors, 

A  weak  but  clamorous  crew. 

Pestered  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  breath 

Poison'd  the  public  ear. 
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For  peace  the  feeble  raised  their  factious  cry ; 

Oh,  madness  to  resist 

The  Invincible  in  arms ! 

Seek  the  peace-garland  from  his  dreadful  hand ! 

And  at  the  Tyrant's  feet 

They  would  have  knelt  to  take 

The  wreath  of  aconite  for  Britain's  brow. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thou  didst  turn 

From  their  vile  counsels  thine  indignant  heart; 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

4. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  rejoice ; 

Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells. 

Till  every  steeple  rock. 

And  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  with  your  joy ! 

Flow,  streamers,  to  the  breeze ! 

And,  ye  victorious  banners,  to  the  sun 

Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross ! 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest  j 

Shut  up  the  loom,  and  open  the  school-doors, 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 

Hallow  for  memory,  through  all  afler  years, 

This  memorable  time ; 

This  memorable  time. 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  returns. 

Not  as  vile  Faction  would  have  brought  her  home. 

Her  countenance  for  shame  abased. 

In  servile  weeds  array 'd, 

Submission  leading  her, 

Fear,  Sorrow,  and  Repentance  following  close ; 

And  War,  scarce  deigning  to  conceal 

Beneath  the  mantle's  folds  his  armed  plight, 

Dogging  her  steps  with  deadly  eye  intent, 

Sure  of  his  victim,  and  in  devilish  joy 

Laughing  behind  the  mask. 


Not  thus  doth  Peace  return !  — 

A  blessed  visitant  she  comes,  — 

Honor  in  his  right  hand 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 

And  Victory  goes  before ; 

Hope,  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  in  her  joyful  train. 

Now  let  the  churches  ring 

With  high  thanksgiving  songs. 

And  the  full  organ  pour 

Its  swelling  peals  to  Heaven, 

The  while  the  grateful  nation  bless  in  prayer 

Their  Warriors,  and  their  Statesmen,  and  their 

Prince, 

Whose  will,  whose  mind,  whose  arm 

Have  thus  with  happy  end  their  efforts  crown'd. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

6. 

Enjoy  thy  triumph  now, 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 


Enjoy  the  rich  reward,  so  rightly  due. 

When   rescued   nations,  with   one   heart   and 

voice, 

Thy  counsels  bless  and  thee. 

Thou,  on  thine  own  Firm  Island,  seest  the  while, 

As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  days, 

Princes,  and  Potentates, 

And  Chiefs  renown'd  in  arms. 

From  their  great  enterprise  achieved. 

In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here. 

7. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle  ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  rejoice  j 

For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  later  times 

Have  such  illustrious  guests 

Honor 'd  thy  silver  shores. 

No  such  assemblage  shone  in  Edward's  hall. 

Nor  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reign. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this ! 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

8. 

Tet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities 

One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind— 

The  thought  of  Him  who  sits 

In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost. 

How  had  his  heart  been  fill'd 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 

O  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Thou,  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily 

The  anointed  head, 

Oh !  for  one  little  interval, 

One  precious  hour, 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul, 

That  he  may  know  it  all. 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 

9. 

Thou  also  shouldst  have  seen 

This  harvest  of  thy  hopes,^ 

Thou,  whom  the  guilty  act 

Of  a  proud  spirit  overthrown 

Sent  to  thine  early  grave  in  evil  hour ! 

Forget  not  him,  my  country,  in  thy  joy; 

But  let  thy  grateful  hand 

With  laurel  garlands  hang 

The  tomb  of  Perceval. 

Virtuous,  and  firm,  and  wise 

The  Ark  of  Britain  in  her  darkest  day 

He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas ; 

And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 

And  faithful  History  give 

His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

10. 

That  earthly  meed  shall  his  compeers  enjoy, 

Britain's  true  counsellors, 

Who  see  with  just  success  their  counsels  crown'd. 

They  have  their  triumph  now,  to  him  denied ; 

Proud  day  for  them  is  this ! 

Prince  pf  the  mighty  Isle^tC 
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Proud  day  for  them  and  thee, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  hy  Victory  won. 


ODE 

TO  HIS  IMPERIAL  KAJESTT,  ALEXANDER  THE  FIRST, 
SKPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RDSSIAS. 

1. 

Conqueror,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind  I 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee ; 

Thee,  from  thy  wasted  realms, 

So  signally  revenged; 

From  Prussia's  rescued  plains ; 

From  Dresden's  field  of  slaughter,  where  the  ball, 

'  Which  struck  Moreau's  dear  life. 

Was  tum'd  from  thy  more  precious  head  aside ; 

From  Leipsic's  dreadful  day. 

From  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

In  thy  career  of  conquest  overpast ; 

From  the  proud  Capital 

Of  haughty  France  subdued. 

Then  to  her  rightful  line  of  Kings  restored ; 

Thee,  Alexander !  thee,  the  Great,  the  Oood, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just, 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 


Sizscore  full  years  have  past. 

Since  to  these  friendly  shores 

Thy  famous  ancestor. 

Illustrious  Peter,  came. 

Wise  traveller  he,  who  over  Europe  went. 

Marking  the  ways  of  men ; 

That  BO  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 

Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength, 

He  might  bear  back  the  stores 

Of  elder  polity. 

Its  sciences  and  arts. 

Little  did  then  the  industrious  German  think, — 

The  soft  Italian,  lapp'd  in  luxury, — 

Helvetia's  mountain  sons,  of  freedom  proud, — 

The  patient  Hollander, 

Prosperous  and  warlike  then, — 

Little  thought  they  that,  in  that  farthest  North, 

From  Peter's  race  should  the  Deliverer  spring. 

Destined  by  Heaven  to  save 

Art,  Learning,  Industry, 

Beneath  the  bestial  hoof  of  godless  Might 

All  trampled  in  the  dust. 

As  little  did  the  French, 

Vaunting  the  power  of  their  Great  Monarch  then, 

(His  schemes  of  wide  ambition  yet  uncheck'd,) 

As  little  did  they  think, 

That  from  rude  Moscovy  the  stone  should  come. 

To  smite  their  huge  Colossus,  which  bestrode 

The  subject  Continent; 

And  from  its  feet  of  clay. 

Breaking  the  iron  limbs  and  front  of  brass, 

*     Strew  the  rejoicing  Nations  with  the  wreck. 


3. 


Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wroog, 

Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high-wiought 

mood 

Of  vengeance  and  the  sense  of  injured  power. 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 

The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dust, 

Hadst  bid  a  spark  be  brought. 

And  borne  it  in  thy  tent. 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved. 

Till  on  Montmartre's  height. 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  o'erthrown. 

The  guilty  city  lay. 

Thou  hadst  call'd  every  Russian  of  thine  host 

To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  flame. 

And  sent  them  through  her  streets, 

And  wrapt  her  roofs  and  towers, 

Temples  and  palaces. 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils. 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 

The  miseries  she  had  spread  ? 


Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  tor  tint 
deed? 
Yea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fiillen  ! 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 

Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 

Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fill'd 

Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales ; 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 

To  celebrate  the  deed ; 

Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 

With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 

From  every  house  and  hut, 

From  every  town  and  tower ; 

The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian's  injured  realiiM, 

From  all  their  mountain-holds. 

From  all  their  ravaged  fields, 

From  cities  sack'd,  from  violated  fanes, 

And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 

Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain  — 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 

Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 

Thou,  Zaragoza,  from  thy  sepulchres 

Hadst  join'd  the  hymn ;  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 

Manresa,  faithful  still ! 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets, 

Madrid,  and  Porto  thine. 

And  that  which  firom  the  beach 

Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapp'd  their  hands. 

And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 

And  childless  parents,  with  a  bitter  joy. 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 


But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors, — amply  hadst  avenged  mankind. 
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Witness  that  dread  retreat. 

When  God  and  nature  smote 

The  Tyrant  in  his  pride  ! 

No  wider  ruin  overlook 

Sennacherib's  impious  host; 

Nor  when  the  frantic  Persian  led 

His  veterans  to  the  Lybian  sands ; 

Nor  when  united  Greece 

O'er  the  barbaric  power  that  victory  won 

Which  Europe  yet  may  bless. 

A  fouler  Tyrant  cursed  the  groaning  earth,  — 

A  fearfuler  destruction  was  dispensed. 

Victorious  armies  followed  on  his  flight ; 

On  every  side  he  met 

The  Cossack's  dreadful  spear; 

On  every  side  he  saw 

The  injured  nation  rise. 

Invincible  in  arms. 

What  myriads,  victims  of  one  wicked  will, 

Spent  their  last  breath  in  curses  on  his  head ! 

There,  where  the  soldiers'  blood 

Froze  in  the  festering  wound ; 

And  nightly  the  cold  moon 

Saw  sinking  thousands  in  the  snow  lie  down. 

Whom  there  the  morning  found 

Stiff  as  their  icy  bed. 

6. 

Rear  high  the  monument ! 

In  Moscow  and  in  proud  Petropolis, 

The  brazen  trophy  build  ; 

Cannon  on  cannon  piled, 

Tm  the  huge  colunm  overtop  your  towers  ! 

From  France  the  Tyrant  brought 

These  instruments  of  death 

To  work  your  overthrow ; 

He  lefl  them  in  his  flight 

To  form  the  eternal  record  of  his  own. 

Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils, 

A  nobler  monument 

Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 

Built  in  hex  plenitude  of  pride  and  power ! 

Still,  Alexander !  on  the  banks  oi  Seine, 

Thy  noblest  monument 

For  future  ages  stands  — 

Paris  subdued  and  spared. 

7. 

Conqueror,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind, 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee ! 

Thee,  Alexander !  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just ! 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 


ODE 

TO    HU    KAJBSTT,   FREDERICK    WILLIAM    THE 
FOURTH,    KllfO   OF    PRUSSIA. 


Welcome  to  England,  to  the  happy  Isle, 
Brave  Prince  of  gallant  people !    Welcome  Thou, 


In  adverse  as  in  prosperous  fortunes  tried, 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved ! 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name, 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores ! 

In  glory  art  thou  come. 

Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete 

2. 

Enough  of  sorrow  hast  thou  known. 

Enough  of  evil  hath  thy  realm  endured, 

Oppress'd,  but  not  debased. 

When  thine  indignant  soul. 

Long  suffering,  bore  its  weight  of  heaviest  woe. 

But  still,  through  that  dark  day. 

Unsullied  honor  was  thy  counsellor ; 

And  Hope,  that  had  its  trust  in  Heaven, 

And  in  the  heart  of  man 

Its  strength,  forsook  thee  not 

Thou  hadst  thy  faithful  people's  love. 

The  sympiUhy  of  noble  minds ; 

And  wistfully,  as  one 

Who  through  the  weary  night  has  long'd  for  day, 

Looks  eastward  for  the  dawn. 

So  Germany  to  thee 

Tum'd  in  her  bondage  her  imploring  eyes. 

3. 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  that  Germany, 

The  wise,  the  virtuous  land. 

The  land  of  mighty  minds. 

Should  bend  beneath  the  frothy  Frenchman's  yoke ; 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  to  think 

That  she  should  groan  in  bonds, 

She  who  had  blest  all  nations  with  her  gifls  ! 

There  had  the  light  of  Reformation  risen. 

The  light  of  Knowledge  there  was  burning  clear, 

Oh,  grief,  that  her  unhappy  sons 

Should  toil,  and  bleed,  and  die. 

To  quench  that  sacred  light. 

The  wretched  agents  of  a  tyrant's  will ! 

How  often  hath  their  blood 

In  his  accursed  cause 

Reek'd  on  the  Spaniard's  blade  ! 

Their  mangled  bodies  fed 

The  wolves  and  eagles  of  the  Pyrenees ; 

Or  stiffening  in  the  snows  of  Moscovy, 

Amid  the  ashes  of  the  watch-fire  lay, 

Where  dragging  painfully  their  frozen  limbs, 

With  life's  last  effort,  in  the  flames  they  fell. 


Long,  Frederick,  did'st  thou  bear 

Her  sorrows  and  thine  own ; 

Seven  miserable  years 

In  patience  didst  thou  feed  thy  heart  with  hope ; 

Till,  when  the  arm  of  God 

Smote  the  blasphem'mg  Tyrant  in  his  pride, 

And  Alexander,  with  the  voice  of  power. 

Raised  the  glad  cry.  Deliverance  for  Mankind, 

First  of  the  Germans,  Prussia  broke  her  chains. 

5. 

Joy,  joy  for  Germany, 

For  Europe,  for  the  World, 

When  Prussia  rose  in  arms ! 
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Oh,  what  a  Bpectacle 

For  present  and  for  future  times  was  there, 

When,  for  the  public  need, 

Wiyes  gave  their  marriage  rings. 

And  mothers,  when  their  sons 

The  Band  of  Vengeance  join'd. 

Bade  them  return  victorious  from  the  field, 

Or  with  their  country  fall. 


Twice  o'er  the  field  of  death 

The  trembling  scales  of  Fate  hung  equipoised; 

For  France,  obsequious  to  her  Tyrant  still. 

Mighty  for  evil,  put  forth  all  her  power ; 

And  stin,  beneath  his  hateful  banners  driven. 

Against  their  father-land. 

Unwilling  Germans  bore  unnatural  arms. 

What  though  the  Boaster  made  his  temples  ring 

With  vain  thanksgivings  for  each  doubtful  day  — 

What  though,  with  false  pretence  of  peace. 

His  old  insidious  arts  he  tried,  — 

Tlie  spell  was  broken !  Austria  threw  her  sword 

Into  the  inclining  scale. 

And  Leipsic  saw  the  wrongs 

^  Of  Germany  avenged. 


Ne'er  till  that  awful  time  had  Europe  seen 

Such  multitudes  in  arms ; 

Nor  ever  had  the  rising  Sun  beheld 

Such  mighty  interests  of  mankind  at  stake ; 

Nor  o'er  so  wide  a  scene 

Of  slaughter  e'er  had  Night  her  curtain  closed. 

There,  on  the  battle-field. 

With  one  accord  the  grateful  monarchs  knelt. 

And  raised  their  voice  to  Heaven ; 

^<  The  cause  was  thine,  O  Lord ! 

"  O  Lord !  thy  hand  was  here !  " 

What  Conquerors  e'er  deserved 

So  proud,  so  pure  a  joy  ! 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  exalted  soul 

Might  almost  wish  to  burst  its  mortal  bounds, 

Lest  all  of  life  to  come 

Vapid  and  void  should  seem 

Afler  that  high-wrought  hour. 

8. 

But  thou  hadst  yet  more  toils. 

More  duties  and  more  triumphs  yet  in  store. 

Elbe  must  not  bound  thine  arms. 

Nor  on  the  banks  of  Riiine 

Thine  eagles  check  their  flight ; 

When  o'er  that  barrier  stream 

Awakened  Germany 

Drove  her  invaders  with  such  rout  and  wreck 

As  overtook  the  impious  Gaul  of  old. 
Laden  with  plunder,  and  from  Delphi  driven. 

9. 

Long  had  insulting  France 

Boasted  her  arms  invincible. 

Her  soil  inviolate ; 


At  length  the  hour  of  retribution  comes ! 

Avenging  nations  on  all  sides  move  on ; 

In  Gascony  the  flag  of  England  flies. 

Triumphant,  as  of  yore. 

When  sable  Edward  led  his  peerless  host. 

Behold  the  Spaniard  and  the  Portugal, 

For  cities  burnt,  for  violated  fanes, 

For  murders,  massacres. 

All  monstrous,  all  unutterable  crimes, 

Demanding  vengeance  with  victorious  cries. 

Pour  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Russian  comes,  his  eye  on  Paris  fiz^d, 
The  flames  of  Moscow  present  to  his  heart ; 

The  Austrian  to  efface 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram's  later  shame ; 

Rejoicing  Germany, 

With  all  her  nations,  swells  the  avenging  train. 

And  in  the  field  and  in  the  triumph  first. 

Thy  banner,  Frederick,  floats. 

10. 

Six  weeks  in  daily  strife 

The  veteran  Blucher  bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

Glorious  old  man. 

The  last  and  greatest  of  his  master's  school, 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear 

The  people  bless  his  name ! 

Late  be  it  ere  the  wreath 

That  crowns  his  silver  hair 

Adorn  his  monument ! 

Glorious  old  man. 

How  ofl  hath  he  discomfited 

The  boasted  chiefs  of  France, 

And  foil'd  her  vaunting  Tyrant's  desperate  rage ! 

Glorious  old  man, 

Who,  from  Silesia's  fields. 

O'er  £^)e,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

From  victory  to  victory  marching  on. 

Made  his  heroic  way ;  till  at  the  gates 

Of  Paris,  open'd  by  his  arms,  he  saw 

His  King  triumphant  stand. 

11. 

Bear  back  the  sword  of  Frederick  now ! 

The  sword  which  France  amid  her  spoils  display' d. 

Proud  trophy  of  a  day  ignobly  won. 

With  laurels  wreath  the  sword ; 

Bear  it  in  triumph  back. 

Thus  gloriously  regain'd ; 

And  when  thou  lay'st  it  in  its  honor'd  place, 

O  Frederick,  well-beloved. 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name, 

Lay  by  its  side  thine  own, 

A  holier  relic  there ! 

12. 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved ! 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores  ; 

To  England  welcome,  to  the  happy  Isle ! 

In  glory  art  thou  come. 
Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete. 
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Ora  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more, 

Ere  England's  gallant  Bhipe 

Shall,  of  their  beantj,  pomp,  and  power  dimbed. 

Like  wa-birdf  on  the  Bunny  main, 

Rook  idly  in  the  port. 


One  day  of  dreadfhl  occupation  more ! 

A  work  of  righteousnesg, 

Tea,  of  snblimest  mercy,  must  be  done ; 

England  will  break  the  oppreraor's  chain. 

And  set  the  captives  fine. 

3. 

Red  cross  of  England,  which  all  shores  have  seen 

Triumphantly  displayed, 

Thou  sacred  banner  of  the  glorious  Isle, 

Known  wheresoever  keel  hath  cut 

The  navigable  deep,  — 


Ne'er  didst  thou  float  more  proudly  o'er  the  storm 

Of  havock  and  of  death, 

Than  when,  resisting  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

Algiers,  her  moony  standard  lowered. 

And  sign'd  the  conqueror's  law. 

5. 

Oh,  if  the  grave  were  sentient,  as  these  Moors 

In  erring  credence  hold ; 

And  if  the  victims  of  captivity 

Could  in  the  silent  tomb  have  heard 

The  thunder  of  the  fight ;~ 

6. 

Sure  their  rejoicing  dust  upon  that  day 

Had  heaved  the  oppressive  soil, 

And  earth  been  shaken  like  the  mosques  and  towers. 

When  England  on  those  guilty  walls 

Her  fiery  vengeance  sent. 


Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this, — 

When  the  delivered  riave 

Revisits  once  again  his  own  dear  home, 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past. 

And  blesses  Ezmouth's  name. 

8. 
Far,  far  and  wide  akmg  the  Italian  shores. 

That  holy  joy  extends ; 

Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfill'd ; 

And  hynms  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 

O  Fountain  Arethuse ! 

27 


9. 

Churches  shall  blaze  with  lights,  and  ring  with 

praise, 

And  deeper  strains  shall  rise 

From  many  an  overflowing  heart  to  Heaven ; 

Nor  will  they  in  their  prayers  forget 

The  hand  that  set  them  free. 

Kuwick. 


ODE 

on  THE   DEATH   OF   ^USSN  CHULLOTTE. 
1. 

Death  has  gone  up  into  our  Palaces ! 
The  light  of  day  once  more 
Hath  visited  the  last  abode 

Of  mortal  royalty. 
The  dark  and  silent  vault. 

2. 

But  not  as  when  the  silence  of  that  vault 

Was  interrupted  last 

Doth  England  raise  her  loud  lament. 

Like  one  by  sudden  grief 

Surprised  and  overcome. 

8. 

Then,  with  a  passionate  sorrow,  we  bewail'd 

Touth  on  the  untimely  bier ; 

And  hopes,  which  seem'd  like  flower-buds  full. 

Just  opening  to  the  sun. 

Forever  swept  away. 


The  heart  then  struggled  with  repining  thoughts, 

With  feelings  that  almost 

Arraign'd  the  inscrutable  decree, 

Imbittered  by  a  sense 
Of  that  which  might  have  been. 

5. 

This  grief  hath  no  repining^  all  is  well. 

What  hath  been,  and  what  it. 

The  Angel  of  Deliverance  came 

To  one  who,  full  of  years, 

Awaited  her  release. 

6. 

All  that  our  fathers  in  their  prayers  desired^ 

When  first  their  chosen  Queen 

Set  on  our  shores  her  happy  feet, — 

All  by  indulgent  Heaven 

Had  largely  been  vouchsafed. 


At  Court  the  Household  Virtues  had  their  place ; 

Domestic  Purity 

Maintain'd  her  proper  influence  there ; 

The  marriage  bed  was  blest, 

And  length  of  days  was  gives. 
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8. 

No  cauae  for  sorrow  then,  but  thankfnlneai; 

Life's  bosiness  well  performed, 

When  weary  age  full  willingly 

Resigns  itself  to  sleep, 

In  sure  and  certain  hope ! 

9. 

Oh,  end  to  be  desired,  whene'er,  as  now, 

Good  works  have  gone  before, 

The  seasonable  fruit  of  Faith ; 

And  good  Report  and  good 

Example  haye  survived. 

10. 

Her  left  hand  knew  not  of  the  ample  alms 

Which  her  right  hand  had  done ; 

And,  therefore,  in  the  awful  hour, 

The  promises  were  hers 

To  secret  bounty  made. 

11. 
With  more  than  royal  honors  to  the  tomb 

Her  bier  is  borne ;  with  more 

Than  Pomp  can  claim,  or  Power  bestow; 

With  blessings  and  with  prayers 

From  many  a  grateful  heart. 


12. 

Long,  long  then  shall  Queen  Charlotte's 

dear; 

And  future  Queens  to  her 

As  to  their  best  exemplar  look ; 

Who  imitates  her  best 

May  best  deserve  our  love. 

Ketmiek,  1818. 
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ODE 

rOR  ST.   GKORGB'S   DAT. 
1. 

Wild  were  the  tales  which  fabling  monks  of  old 

Devised  to  swell  their  hero's  holy  fame. 

When  in  the  noble  army  they  enroU'd 

St.  George's  doubtful  name. 

Of  arrows  and  of  spears  they  told. 

Which  fell  rebated  from  his  mortal  mould ; 

And  how  the  burning,  fiery  furnace  blast 

To  him  came  tempered  like  a  summer  breeze, 

When  at  the  hour  of  evening  it  hath  past 

O'er  gurgling  tanks,  and  groves  of  lemon-trees : 

And  how  the  reverential  flame. 

Condensing  like  a  garb  of  honor,  play'd 

In  gorgeous  folds  around  his  glorious  frame ; 

And  how  the  Heathen,  in  their  frantic  strife, 

With  water  then  alike  in  vain  essay'd 

His  inextinguishable  life. 

2. 

What  marvel  if  the  Christian  Knight 

Thus  for  his  dear  Redeemer's  sake 

Defied  the  purpled  Pagan's  might.' 


Such  boldness  well  might  he  partake, 
For  he,  beside  the  Libyan  lake 
Silene,  with  the  Infernal  King 

Had  coped  in  actual  fight. 

The  old  Dragon  on  terrific  wing 

Assail'd  him  there  with  Stygian  string. 

And  arrowy  tongue,  and  potent  breath. 

Exhaling  pestilence  and  death. 
Dauntless  in  faith  the  Champion  stood. 

Opposed  against  the  rage  of  Hell 

The  Red-Cross  shield,  and  wielding  well 

His  sword,  the  strife  pursued : 

First  with  a  wide  and  rending  wound 

Brought  the  maim'd  monster  to  the  ground. 

Then,  pressing  with  victorious  heel 

Upon  his  scaly  neck  subdued. 

Plunged  and  replunged  the  searehing  steel ; 

Till  from  the  shameful  overthrow, 

Howling,  the  incarnate  Demon  fled. 

And  left  that  form  untenanted. 
And  hid  in  Hell  his  humbled  head. 
Still  trembling  in  the  realm  below. 
At  thought  of  that  tremendous  foe. 

3. 

Such  tales  monastic  fablers  taught ; 

Their  kindred  strain  the  minstrels  caught. 

A  web  of  finer  texture  they 

Wrought  in  the  rich,  romantic  lay ; 

Of  magic  caves  and  woods  they  sung. 

Where  Kalyb  nursed  the  boy  divine, 

And  how  those  woods  and  caverns  rung 

With  cries  from  many  a  demon  tongue. 

When,  breaking  from  the  witch's  cell, 

He  bound  her  in  her  own  strong  spell ;  — 

And  of  the  bowers  of  Ormandine, 

Where,  thrall'd  by  art,  St.  David  lay. 

Sleeping  inglorious  years  away. 

Till  our  St.  George,  with  happier  arm 

Released  him,  and  dissolved  the  charm. 

But  most  the  minstrels  loved  to  tell 

Of  that  portentous  day 

When  Sabra  at  the  stake  was  bound. 

Her  brow  with  sweetest  garlands  crown'd. 

The  Egyptian  Dragon's  prey ; 

And  how  for  her  the  English  knight, 

Invincible  at  such  a  sight. 
Engaged  that  fiendish  beast  in  fight. 
And  o'er  the  monster,  triple-scaled. 
The  good  sword  Askalon  prevail 'd. 


Such  legends  monks  and  minstrels  feign'd. 

And  easily  the  wondrous  tales  obtatn'd. 

In  those  dark  days,  belief; 

Shrines  to  the  Saint  were  rear'd,  and  temples  rote, 

And  states  and  kingdoms  for  their  patron  chose 

The  Cappadocian  Chief. 

Full  soon  his  sainted  name  hath  won 

In  fields  of  war  a  wide  renown ; 

Spain  saw  the  Moors  confounded  fly. 

Before  the  well-known  slaughter  cry, 

St.  George  for  Aragon ! 

And  when  the  Catalans  pursued 

Their  vengeful  way  with  fire  and  blood. 
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The  Turk  and  treacherous  Greek  were  dearly 

taught 

That  all-appalling  shout, 

For  them  with  rage  and  ruin  fraught 

In  many  a  dolorous  rout 

Twas  in  this  heavenly  Guardian's  trusted  strength, 

That  Malta's  old  heroic  knights  defied 

The  Ottoman  in  all  his  power  and  pride. 

Repulsed  from  her  inmiortal  walls  at  length, 

The  baffled  Misbeliever  tum'd  with  shame ; 

And  when  in  after  years  in  dreams  he  heard 

That  all-too-weU  remembered  battle-word, 

Woke  starting  at  St.  Greorge's  dreadful  name, 

And  felt  cold  sweats  of  fear  suffuse  his  trembling 

frame. 

5. 

But  thou,  O  England !  to  that  sainted  name 

Hast  given  its  proudest  praise,  its  lofliest  fame. 

Witness  the  field  of  Cressy,  on  that  day. 

When  volleying  thunders  roU'd  unheard  on  high ; 

For,  in  that  memorable  fray, 

Broken,  confused,  and  scatter'd  in  dismay. 

Fiance  had  ears  only  for  the  Conqueror's  cry, 

St  George,  St  George  for  England '.  St.  George 

and  Victory ! 

Bear  witness,  Poictiers !  where  again  the  foe 

From  that  same  hand  received  his  overthrow. 

In  vain  essay'd,  Mont  Joye  St.  Denis  rang 

From  many  a  boastful  tongue. 

And  many  a  hopeful  heart  in  onset  brave ; 

Their  courage  in  the  shock  of  battle  quail'd. 

His  dread  reponse  when  sable  Edward  gave. 

And  England  and  St  George  again  prevail'd. 

Bear  witness,  Agincourt,  where  once  again 

The  bannered  lilies  on  the  ensanguin'd  plain 

Were  trampled  by  the  fierce  pursuers'  feet ; 

And  France,  doom'd  ever  to  defeat 

Against  that  foe,  beheld  her  myriads  fly 

Before  the  withering  cry, 

St  George,  St.  George  for  England !  St  George 

and  Victory ! 


That  cry,  in  many  a  field  of  Fame, 

Through  glorious  ages  held  its  high  renown ; 

Nor  less  hath  Britain  proved  the  sacred  name 

Auspicious  to  her  crown. 

Troubled  too  ofl  her  course  of  fortune  ran. 

Till,  when  the  Georges  came. 

Her  happiest  age  began. 

Beneath  their  just  and  liberal  sway. 

Old  feuds  and  factions  died  away ; 

One  feeling  through  her  realms  was  known. 

One  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Throne. 

Ring,  then,  ye  bells,  upon  St.  George's  Day, 

From  every  tower  in  glad  accordance  ring; 

And  let  all  instruments,  full,  strong,  or  sweet, 

With  touch  of  modulated  string, 
And  soft  or  swelling  breath,  and  sonorous  beat, 

The  happy  name  repeat. 
While  heart  and  voice  their  joyous  tribute  bring. 
And  speak  the  People's  love  for  Greorge  their  King. 

Ketwiei,  1820. 


ODE 

WRITTEN   AFTER  THE   KlNO's   VISIT  TO.  IRELAND. 
1. 

How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 

Arraign  the  inefficient  arm  of  Power  ? 

How  long  shall  Murder  there. 

Leading  his  banded  ruffians  through  the  land, 

Range  unrepress'd  ? 

How  long  shall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  stead 

Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear, 

Midnight  alarms. 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities  ? 

How  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 

Of  Morning  open,  upon  deeds  of  death? 


In  vain  art  thou,  by  liberal  Nature's  dower, 

Exuberantly  blest ; 

The  Seasons,  in  their  course. 

Shed  o'er  thy  hills  and  vales 

The  bounties  of  a  genial  clime  in  vain; 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Well-tempered  liberty, 

(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 

If  the  brute  Multitude,  from  age  to  age, 

Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors, 

Gro  irreclaim'd  the  while. 

From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still, 

In  undisturb'd  descent, 

(A  sad  inheritance !) 

Their  errors  and  their  crimes. 

3. 

Green  Island  of  the  West ! 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  fear'd  not  this, 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  far  and  wide  of  late, 

And  grateful  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  thy  Sovereigns  he 

Who  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  joy. 


Oh  what  a  joy  was  there  ! 

In  loud  huzzas  prolong'd. 

Surge  after  surge  the  tide 

Of  popular  welcome  rose ; 

And  in  the  intervals  alone 

Of  that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim. 

Could  the  deep  cannon's  voice 

Of  duteous  gratulation,  though  it  spake 

In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 

From  every  tower  the  merry  bells  rung  round. 

Peal  hurrying  upon  peal. 

Till  with  the  still  reverberating  din 

The  walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake, 

And  every  bosom  with  the  tremulous  air 

Inhaled  a  dizzy  joy. 

5. 

Age,  that  came  forth  to  gaze. 

That  memorable  day 
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Felt  in  its  quicken'd  Temfl  a  pulse  like  youth ; 

And  lisping  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King ; 

And  grandsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 

The  precious  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

The  which  in  their  old  age 

Would  make  their  children's  children  gather  round 

Intent,  all  ears  to  hear. 

6. 

Were  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  tims 

Ephemeral  as  the  joy  ? 

Paas'd  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infancy, 

Like  glories  of  the  evening  firmament. 

Which  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 

Merciful  Heaven,  oh,  let  not  thou  the  hope 

Be  frustrate,  that  our  Sister  Isle  may  reap. 

From  the  good  seed  then  sown. 

Full  harvests  of  prosperity  and  peace  -, 

That  perfect  union  may  derive  its  date 

From  that  auspicious  day. 

And  equitable  ages  thence 

Their  lasting  course  begin ! 

7. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  thine  own  baleful  darkness  wrapp'd ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine. 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  from  thee  alone 

In  wrath  had  tum'd  away ! 

8. 

But  not  forever  thus  shalt  thou  endure, 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours. 

Thy  misery,  and  our  shame  ! 

For  Mercy  shall  go  forth 

To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand ; 

And  firm  Authority, 

With  its  all-present  strength,  control  the  bad, 

And,  with  its  all-sufficient  shield, 

Protect  the  innocent : 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power, 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  from  Heaven. 

9. 

The  first  great  duty  this ;  but  this  not  all ; 

For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 

Of  Power,  is  needed  here ; 

More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent. 

Curb,  and  keep  curbed,  the  treasonable  tongue. 

And  quell  the  madden 'd  multitude : 

Labors  of  love  remain ; 

To  weed  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  1ef\  seeding  there ; 

Pour  balm  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up ; 

Remove  remediable  ills, 

Improve  the  willing  mind. 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Afflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come ; 

And  thou  hast  children  able  to  perform 

This  work  t>f  faith  and  hope. 


10. 

O  for  a  voice  that  might  recall 

To  their  deserted  hearths 

Thy  truant  sons  !  a  voice 

Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Mi^t  with  the  strength  of  dut^  reach  their  tOQls ; 

A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent. 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 

The  impulse  and  the  force  of  free  good- will ! 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain, 

/Which  when  in  just  cohesion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank, 

In  mutual  benefit. 

So  binding  heart  to  heart, 

It  then  connecteth  Earth  with  Heaven,  from  whence 

The  golden  links  depend. 

11. 

Nor  when  the  war  is  waged 

With  Error,  and  the  brood 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Te  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church, 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure ! 

What  though  the  Romanist,  in  numbers  strong, 

In  misdirected  seal 

And  bigotry's  blind  force. 

Assail  your  Fortress ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 

Join  in  insane  alliance  with  that  old. 

Inveterate  enemy. 

Weening  thereby  to  wreak 

Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  effect 

Your  utter  overthrow ; 

What  though  the  unbelieving  crew. 

For  fouler  purpose,  aid  the  unnatural  league  ; 

And  Faction's  wolfish  pack 

Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

The  uproar  of  assault ; 

Clad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found. 

Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason,  with  the  sword 

Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  from  your  shield  of  Truth 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth. 

As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil 'd. 

Earth-bom  Orgoglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine ; 

And,  from  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down, 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt. 

Her  three-crown 'd  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

And  all  her  secret  filthiness  exposed. 

12. 

O  thou  fair  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

Indissolubly  link'd  for  weal  and  woe; 

Partaker  of  her  present  power. 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  render'd  and  received 

Of  that  eternal  union  !     Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping ;  and  with  thee 

Deposited  doth  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Await  the  Archangel's  coll. 

O  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth, 

Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given ! 
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13. 

Green  Island  of  the  West, 

The  example  of  unspotted  Ormond's  fiuth 

To  thee  we  owe ;  to  thee 

Boyle's  venerable  name ; 

Berkeley  the  wise,  the  good ; 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Unmask'd  the  harlot  sorceress  Anarchy, 

What  tune,  in  Freedom's  borrowed  form  profaned, 

She  to  the  nations  roond 

Her  draught  of  witchcrafl  gave } 

And  him  who  in  the  field 

Overthrew  her  giant  offspring  in  his  strength. 

And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Proud  of  such  debt, 

Rich  to  be  thus  indebted,  these. 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 

Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 

14. 

Shall  I  then  imprecate 

A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 

Our  union  ? — Far  be  this  from  me,  O  Lord ! 

Far  be  it !     What  is  man. 

That  he  should  scatter  curses  ?  —  King  of  Kings, 

Father  of  all.  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  all  things!  unto  Thee 

Humbly  I  offer  up  our  holier  prayer  ! 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath. 

But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 

These  men's  devices.    Lord  ! 

Lighten  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  light, 

And  thus  abate  their  pride. 

Assuage  their  malice  thus ! 

Ketwick,  1821. 


ODE 

W1UTTX9  ▲FTER  THE  KllfO'S  VISIT  TO  SCOTLAND. 
1. 

At  length  hath  Scotland  seen 
The  presence  long  desired ;  • 

The  pomp  of  royalty 

Hath  gladden'd  once  again 

Her  ancient  palace,  desolate  how  long ! 

From  all  parts  far  and  near. 

Highland  and  lowland,  glen  and  fertile  cane. 

The  silent  mountain  lake,  the  busy  port. 

Her  populous  cities,  and  her  pastonl  hills. 

In  generous  joy  convened 

By  the  free  impulte  of  the  loyal  heart 

Her  sons  have  gather 'd,  and  beheld  their  King. 

2. 

Land  of  the  loyal,  as  in  happy  hour 

Revisited,  so  was  thy  regal  seat 

In  happy  hour  for  thee 

Fomken,  under  favoring  stars,  when  James 

His  valediction  gave. 

And  great  Eliza's  throne 

Received  its  rightful  heir. 

The  Peaceful  and  the  Just. 


3. 

A  more  auspicious  union  never  Earth 

From  eldest  da3rs  had  seen. 

Than  when,  their  mutual  wrongs  forgiven, 

And  gallant  enmity  renounced 

With  honor,  as  in  honor  foster'd  long. 

The  ancient  Kingdoms  formed 

Their  everlasting  league. 

4. 

Slowly  by  time  matured 

A  happier  order  then  for  Scotland  roie ; 

And  where  inhuman  force, 

And  rapine  unrestrain'd 

Had  lorded  o'er  the  land. 

Peace  came,  and  polity. 

And  quiet  industry,  and  frugal  wealth; 

And  there  the  household  virtues  fiz'd 

Their  sojourn  undisturb'd. 

5. 

Such  blessings  for  her  dowry  Scotland  drew 

From  that  benignant  union  ;•  nor  less  large 

The  portion  that  she  brought. 

She  brought  security  and  strength. 

True  hearts,  and  strenuous  hands,  and  noble  minds. 

Say,  Ocean,  from  the  shores  of  Camperdown, 

What  Caledonia  brought !     Say  thou, 

Egypt !    Let  India  tell  1 

And  let  tell  Victory 

From  that  Brabantine  field, 

The  proudest  field  of  fame ! 

6. 

Speak  ye,  too.  Works  of  peace ; 

For  ye  too  have  a  voice 

Which  shall  be  heard  by  ages !    The  proud  Bridge, 

Through   whose  broad    arches,  worthy  of  their 

name  , 

And  place,  his  rising  and  his  refluei^t  tide 

Majestic  Thames,  the  royal  river,  rolls ; 

And  that  which,  high  in  air, 
A  bending  line  suspended,  shall  o'erhang 

Menai's  straits,  as  if 

By  Merlin's  mighty  magic  there  sustain'd ; 

And  Pont-Cyssylt^,  not  less  wondrous  work; 

Where,  on  gigantic  columns  raised 

Alofl,  a  dizzying  height. 

The  laden  barge  pursues  its  even  way. 

While  o'er  his  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 

Hurries  below,  a  raging  stream,  scarce  heard. 

And  that  huge  mole,  whose  deep  foundations,  firm 

As  if  by  Nature  laid. 

Repel  the  assailing  billows,  and  protect 

The  British  fleet,  securely  riding  there. 

Though  southern  storms  possess  the  sea  and  sky, 

And,  from  its  depths  commoved. 

Infuriate  ocean  raves. 

Te  stately  monuments  of  Britain's  power, 

Bear  record  ye  what  Scottish  minds 

Have  plann'd  and  perfected ! 

With  grateful  wonder  shall  posterity 

See  the  stupendous  works,  and  Rennie's  name, 

And  Telford's  shall  survive,  till  time 

Leave  not  a  wreck  of  sublunary  things. 
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Him  too  may  I  attest  for  Scotland's  praise, 

Who  seized  and  wielded  first 

The  mightiest  element 

That  lies  within  the  scope  of  man's  control ; 

Of  evil  and  of  good, 

Prolific  spring,  and  dimly  yet  discem'd 

The  immeasurable  results. 

The  mariner  no  longer  seeks 

Wings  from  the  wind ;  creating  now  the  power 

Wherewith  he  wins  his  way, 

Right  on  across  the  ocean-flood  he  iteen 

Against  opposing  skies ; 

And  reaching  now  the  inmost  continent. 

Up  rapid  streams,  innavigable  else. 

Ascends  with  steady  progress,  self-propeU'd. 

8. 

Nor  hath  the  Sister  kingdom  borne 

In  science  and  in  arms 

Alone,  her  noble  part ; 

There  is  an  empire  which  survives 

The  wreck  of  thrones,  the  overthrow  of  realms, 

The  downfall,  and  decay,  and  death 

Of  Nations.    Such  an  empire  in  the  mind 

Of  intellectual  man 

Ronoe  yet  maintains,  and  elder  Greece,  and  such, 

By  indefeasible  right. 

Hath  Britain  made  her  own. 

How  fair  a  part  doth  Caledonia  claim 

In  that  fair  conquest !     Wheresoe'er 

The  British  tongue  may  spread, 

(A  goodly  tree,  whose  leaf 

No  winter  e'er  shall  nip,) 

Earthly  immortals,  there,  her  sons  of  fame, 

Will  have  their  heritage. 

In  eastern  and  in  occidental  Ind ; 

The  new  antarctic  world,  where  sable  swans 

Glide  upon  waters  call'd  by  British  names, 

^nd  plough'd  by  British  keels ; 

In  vast  America,  through  all  its  length 

And  breadth,  from  Massachusett's  populous  coast 

To  western  Oregan ; 

And  from  the  southern  gulf, 

Where  the  great  river  with  his  turbid  flood 

Stains  the  green  Ocean,  to  the  polar  sea. 

9. 

There  nations  yet  unborn  shall  trace 

In  Hume's  perspicuous  page. 

How  Britain  rose,  and  through  what  storms  attained 

Her  eminence  of  power. 

In  other  climates,  youths  and  maidens  there 

Shall  learn  from  Thomson's  verse  in  what  attire 

The  various  seasons,  bringing  in  their  change 

Variety  of  good. 

Revisit  their  beloved  English  ground. 

There,  Beattie !  in  thy  sweet  and  soothing  strain 

Shall  youthful  poets  read 

Their  own  emotions.    There,  too,  old  and  young, 

Gentle  and  simple,  by  Sir  Walter's  tales 

Spell-bound,  shall  feel 

Imaginary  hopes  and  fears 

Strong  as  realities, 

And,  waking  firom  the  dream,  regret  its  dose. 


10. 

These,  Scotland,  are  thy  glories ;  and  thy  praise 

Is  England's,  even  as  her  power 

And  opulence  of  fame  are  thine. 

So  hath  our  happy  union  made 

Each  in  the  other's  weal  participant, 

Enriching,  strengthening,  glorifying  both. 

11. 

O  House  of  Stuart,  to  thy  memory  still 

For  this  best  benefit 

Should  British  hearts  in  gratitude  be  bound  ! 

A  deeper  tragedy 

Than  thine  unhappy  tale  hath  never  fill'd 

The  historic  page,  nor  given 

Poet  or  moralist  his  mournful  theme. 

O  House  severely  tried. 

And  in  prosperity  alone 

Found  wanting.  Time  hath  closed 

Thy  tragic  story  now ! 

Errors,  and  virtues  fataUy  betrayed, 

Magnanimous  suflering,  vice. 

Weakness,  and  headstrong  zeal,  sincere,  tho'  blind. 

Wrongs,  calumnies,  heart-wounds. 

Religious  resignation,  earthly  hopes. 

Fears,  and  aflections,  these  have  had  their  course. 

And  over  them  in  peace 

The  all-ingulfing  stream  of  years  hath  closed. 

But  this  good  work  endures ; 

'Stablish'd  and  perfected  by  length  of  days. 

The  indissoluble  union  stands. 

12. 

Nor  hath  the  sceptre  from  that  line 

Departed,  though  the  name  hath  lost 

Its  regal  honors.    Trunk  and  root  have  fail'd : 

A  scion  from  the  stock 

Liveth  and  flourisheth.    It  is  the  Tree 

Beneath  whose  sacred  shade. 

In  majesty  and  peaceful  power  serene, 

The  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  hath  her  seat ; 

Whose  branches  far  and  near 

Extend  their  sure  protection ;  whose  strong  roots 

Are  with  the  Isle's  foundations  interknit; 
Whose  stately  summit,  when  the  storm  careers 

Below,  abides  unmoved. 
Safe  in  the  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Kesunckf  1822. 


THE  WARNING    VOICE. 


ODE  I. 


1. 

Tike  up  thy  prophecy. 

Thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  who  hast  nursed 

Thy  soul  in  solitude. 

Holding  communion  with  immortal  minds. 

Poets  and  Sages  of  the  days  of  old ; 
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And  with  the  sacred  food 

Of  meditation  and  of  lore  divine 

Hast  fed  thy  heavenly  part ; 

Take  up  thy  monitory  strain. 

O  son  of  song,  a  strain  severe 

Of  warning  and  of  woe ! 

2. 

O  Briton,  O  my  Mother  Isle, 

Ocean's  imperial  Queen, 

Thou  glory  of  all  lands ! 

Is  there  a  curse  upon  thee,  that  thy  sons 

Would  rush  to  ruin,  drunk  * 

With  sin,  and  in  infuriate  folly  blind  ? 

Hath  Hell  enlarged  itself, 

And  are  the  Fiends  let  loose 

To  work  thine  overthrow  ? 


For  who  is  she 

That,  on  the  many-headed  Beast 

Triumphantly  enthroned. 

Doth  ride  abroad  in  state. 

The  Book  of  her  Enchantments  in  her  hand  ? 

Her  robes  are  stain'd  with  blood. 

And  on  her  brazen  front 

Is  written  Blasphemy. 

4. 

Know  ye  not  then  the  Harlot.'  know  ye  not 

Her  shameless  forehead,  her  obdurate  eye, 

Her  meretricious  mien, 

Her  loose,  immodest  garb,  with  slaughter  foul ! 

Tour  Fathers  knew  her ;  when  delirious  France, 

Drunk  with  her  witcheries, 

Upon  the  desecrated  altar  set 

The  Sorceress,  and,  with  rites 

Inhimian  and  accurst, 

O'er  all  the  groaning  land 

Ferform'd  her  sacrifice. 


Tour  Fathers  knew  her !  when  the  nations  round 
Received  her  maddening  spell. 

And  call'd  her  Liberty, 

And  in  that  name  proclaimed 

A  jubilee  for  guilt ; 

When  their  blaspheming  hosts  defied  high  Heaven, 

And  wheresoe'er  they  went  let  havock  loose; 

Your  Fathers  knew  the  Sorceress !  They  stood  firm. 

And,  in  that  hour  of  trial  faithful  found. 

They  raised  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

6. 

They  knew  her;  and  they  knew 

That  not  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  of  blood, 

In  lawless  riotry, 

And  wallowing  with  the  multitude  obscene. 

Would  Liberty  be  found ! 

Her  in  her  form  divine, 

Her  genuine  form,  they  knew ; 

For  Britain  was  her  home ; 

With  Older  and  Religion  there  she  dwelt; 

It  was  her  chosen  seat, 

Her  own  bebved  Isle. 


Think  not  that  Liberty 

From  Order  and  Religion  e'er  will  dwell 

Apart ;  companions  they 

Of  heavenly  seed  connate. 

7. 

Woe,  woe  for  Britain,  woe ! 

If  that  society  divine, 

By  lewd  and  impious  uproar  driven, 

Indignantly  should  leave 

The  land  that  in  their  presence  hath  been  blest! 

Woe,  woe !  for  in  her  streets 

Should  gray-hair'd  Polity 

Be  trampled  under  foot  by  ruffian  force, 

And  Murder  to  the  noon-day  sky 

Lift  his  red  hands,  as  if  no  God  were  there, 

War  would  lay  waste  the  realm ; 

Devouring  fire  consume 

Temples  and  Palaces ; 

Nor  would  the  lowliest  cot 

Escape  that  indiscriminating  storm. 

When  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  nation  pour'd 

The  vials  of  its  wrath. 

8. 
These  are  no  doubtful  ills ! 
The  unerring  voice  of  Time 
Warns  us  that  what  hath  been  again  shall  be ; 
And  the  broad  beacon-flame 
Of  History  casts  its  light 
Upon  Futurity. 

9. 

Turn  not  thy  face  away, 

Almighty !  from  the  realm 

By  thee  so  highly  favored,  and  so  long. 

Thou  who  in  war  hast  been  our  shield  and  strength, 

From  famine  who  hast  saved  us,  and  hast  bade 

The  Earthquake  and  the  Pestilence  go  by, 

Spare  us,  O  Father !  save  us  from  ourselves ! 

From  insane  Faction,  who  prepares  the  pit 

In  which  itself  would  fall ; 

From  rabid  Treason's  rage,  — 

The  poor  priest-ridden  Papist's  erring  zeal,  — 

The  lurking  Atheist's  wiles,:— 

The  mad  Blasphemer's  venom, — from  our  foes, 

Our  follies  and  our  error^,  and  our  sins. 

Save  us,  O  Father !  for  thy  mercy's  sake, 

Thou  who  ALONE  canst  save ! 

Keswick,  1819. 


ODE  II. 


1. 

In  a  vision  I  was  seized, 

When  the  elements  were  hush'd 

In  the  stillness  that  is  felt 

Ere  the  Storm  goes  abroad ; 

Through  the  air  I  was  borne  away; 

And  in  spirit  I  beheld 

Where  a  City  lay  beneath, 

Like  a  valley  mapp'd  below. 

When  seen  from  a  mountain  top. 
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2. 

The  night  had  closed  around, 

And  o'er  the  sullen  sky 

Were  the  wide  wings  of  darkness  spread ; 

The  City's  myriad  lamps 

Shone  mistily  below, 

Like  stars  in  the  bcNsom  of  a  lake ; 

And  its  murmurs  arose 

Incessant  and  deep, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  sea 

Where  it  rakes  on  a  stony  shore. 

3. 

A  Toioe  from  the  darkness  went  forth, 

"  Son  of  Man,  look  below ! 

This  is  the  City  to  be  visited; 

For  as  a  fountain 

Casteth  its  waters, 

So  casteth  she  her  wickedness  abroad !  " 

Mine  eyes  were  opened  then. 

And  the  yeil  which  conceab 

The  Invisible  World  was  withdrawn. 


I  look'd,  and,  behold ! 

As  the  Patriarch,  in  his  dream, 

Saw  the  Angels  to  and  fro 

Pass  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

On  their  ministry  of  love. 

So  saw  I  where  a  way 

From  that  great  City  led 

To  the  black  abyss  of  bale. 

To  the  dolorous  region  of  Death. 


Wide  and  beaten  was  the  way. 

And  deep  the  descent 

To  the  Adamantine  Gates, 

YHiich  were  thrown  on  their  hinges  baek. 

Wailing  and  Woe  were  within. 

And  the  gleam  of  sulphurous  fires, 

In  darknees  and  smoke  involved. 

6. 

And  through  those  open  gates 

The  Fiends  were  swarming  forth ; 

Hastily,  joyfully. 

As  to  a  jubilee. 

The  Spirits  accurst  were  trooping  up ; 

They  fill'd  the  streets, 

And  they  bore  with  them  curses  and  phigues ; 

And  they  scattered  lies  abroad. 

Horrors,  obscenities. 

Blasphemies,  treasons. 

And  the  seeds  of  strife  and  death. 


•(  Son  of  Man,  look  up ! "  said  the  Voice : 

I  look'd  and  beheld 

The  way  which  angels  tread, 

Seen  like  a  pillar  of  light 

That  slants  from  a  broken  sky. 

'rhat  heavenly  way  by  clouds  was  closed, 

HetTy,  and  thick,  and  dark,  with  thunder  charged ; 

And  there  a  Spirit  stood, 


Who  raised,  in  menacing  act,  his  awful  arm ; 

He  spake  aloud,  and  thrill'd 

My  inmost  soul  with  fear. 

8. 

"Woe!  Woe! 

Woe  to  the  city  where  Faction  reigns ! 

Woe  to  the  land  where  Sedition  prevails ! 

Woe  to  the  nation  whom  Hell  deceives ! 

Woe!   Woe! 

They  have  eyes,  and  they  will  not  see ! 

They  have  ears,  and  they  will  not  hear  ! 

They  have  hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  fasten  their  eyes  ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  deafen  their  ears ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  harden  their  hearta ! 

Woe!  Woe! 

The  vials  are  charged ; 

The  measure  is  full ; 

The  wrath  is  ripe ;  — 

Woe!   Woe!" 

9. 

But  from  that  City  then,  behold, 

A  gracious  form  arose  ! 

Her  snow-while  wings,  upon  the  dusky  air. 

Shone  like  the  waves  that  glow 

Around  a  midnight  keel  in  liquid  light. 

Upward  her  supplicating  arms  were  spread. 

And,  as  her  face  to  heaven 

In  eloquent  grief  she  raised, 

Loose,  like  a  Comet's  refluent  tresses,  hung 

Her  heavenly  hair  dispersed. 

10. 

"  Not  yet,  O  Lord !  not  yet. 

Oh,  merciful  as  just ! 

Not  yet ! "  —  the  Tutelary  Angel  cried ; 

"  For  I  must  plead  with  thee  for  this  poor  land, 

GuUty— but  still  the  seat 

Of  genuine  piety, — 

The  mother,  still,  of  noble  minds,  — 

The  nurse  of  high  desires ! 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet, 

Give  thou  thine  anger  way ! 

Thou,  who  hast  set  thy  Bow 

Of  Mercy  in  the  clouds. 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  pour  out 

The  viak  of  thy  wrath ! 

11. 
"  Oht  for  the  sake 

Of  that  religion,  pure  and  undefiled. 

Here  purchased  by  thy  Martyrs'  precious  blood, — 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord ! 

For  that  weU-order'd  frame  of  equal  lawv, 

Time's  goodliest  monument. 

O'er  which  thy  guardian  shield 

So  oft  hath  been  extended  heretofore,  — 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord ! 

For  the  dear  charities. 

The  household  virtues,  that  in  secret  there. 

Like  sweetest  violets,  send  their  fragianoe  forth, 

Mercy,  O  mercy,  Lord  ! 
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12. 

'*  Oh,  wilt  thou  quench  the  light 

That  should  illuminate 

Hie  nations  who  in  darkness  sit. 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  — 

Oh,  wilt  thou  stop  the  heart 

Of  intellectual  life  ?  — 

Wilt  thou  seal  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  — 

Mercj,  O  mercy,  Lord ! 

13. 

•«  Not  for  the  guilty  few ; 

Nor  for  the  erring  multitude. 

The  ignorant  many,  wickedly  misled,  — 

Send  thou  thy  rengeance  down 

Upon  a  land  so  long  the  dear  abode 

Of  Freedom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Faith,  approved, 

Thine  own  beloved  land  ! 

Oh,  let  not  hell  prevail 

Against  her  past  deserts, — 

Against  her  actual  worth,  — 

Against  her  living  hopes,  — 

Against  the  prayers  that  rise 

From  righteous  hearts  this  hour  ! 

14. 
^  Plead  with  me,  O  ye  dead !  whose  sacred  dust 

Is  laid  in  hope  within  her  hallow'd  soil, — 

Plemd  with  me  for  your  country,  suffering  now 

Beneath  such  loathsome  plagues 

As  ancient  Egypt  in  her  slime 

And  hot  corruption  bred. 

Plead  with  me  at  this  hour. 

All  wise  and  upright  minds. 

All  honorable  hearts,  — 

For  ye  abhor  the  sins 

Which  o*er  the  guilty  land 

Have  drawn  this  gathered  storm ! 

Plead  with  me.  Souls  unborn, 

Te  who  are  doomed  upon  this  fateful  spot 

To  pass  your  pilgrimage. 

Earth's  noblest  heritors. 

Or  children  of  a  ruin'd  realm,  to  shame 

And  degradation  bom, — 

(For  this  is  on  the  issue  of  the  hour !) 

Plead  with  me,  unborn  Spirits !  that  the  wrath 

Deserved  may  pass  away ! 

15. 

**  Join  in  my  supplication.  Seas  and  Lands, — 

I  call  upon  you  all ! 

nrhou,  Europe,  in  whose  cause. 

Alone  and  undismay'd, 

The  generous  nation  strove ; 

For  whose  deliverance,  in  the  Spanish  fields. 

Her  noblest  blood  was  pour'd 

Profusely ;  and  on  that  Brabantine  plain, 

(The  proudest  fight  that  e'er 

By  virtuous  victory 

Was  hallowed  to  all  time.) 

Join  with  me,  Africa ! 

For  here  hath  thy  redemption  had  its  birth ;  — 

Thou,  India,  who  art  blest 

With  peace  and  equity 
Beneath  her  easy  sway ;  — 
28 


And  thou,  America,  who  owest 
The  large  and  inextinguishable  debt 

Of  filial  love !  — And  ye, 

Remote  Antarctic  Isles  and  Continent, 

Where  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  truth. 

Her  children  are  proclaiming  faithfully;  — 

Join  with  me  now  to  wrest 

The  thunderbolt  from  that  relenting  arm !  — 

Plead  with  me.  Earth  and  Ocean,  at  this  hour. 

Thou,  Ocean,  for  thy  Queen, 

And  for  thy  benefactress,  thou,  O  Earth  !  '^ 

16. 

The  Angel  ceased ; 

The  vision  fled ; 

The  wind  arose. 

The  clouds  were  rent. 

They  were  drifted  and  scatter'd  abroad ; 

And  as  I  look'd,  and  saw 

Where,  through  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  silver  Moon 

Moved  in  her  light  serene, 

A  healing  influence  reach'd  my  heart, 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul 
That  the  voice  of  the  Angel  was  heard. 

Kenoick,  1820. 
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1. 

Tes, — such  as  these  were  Heber's  lineaments; 

Such  his  capacious  front. 

His  comprehensive  eye. 

His  open  brow  serene. 

Such  was  the  gentle  countenance  which  bore 

Of  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth. 

Sure  Nature's  sterling  impress ;  never  there 

Unruly  passion  left 

Its  ominous  marks  infix'd. 

Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 

An  inward  stain  ingrain'd. 

Such  were  the  lips  whose  salient  playfUness 

Enliven'd  peaceful  hours  of  private  life ; 

Whose  eloquence 

Held  congregations  open  ear'd. 

As  from  the  heart  it  flow'd,  a  living  stream 

Of  Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undefiled. 

2. 

And  what  if  there  be  those 

Who  in  the  cabinet 

Of  memory  hold  enshrined 

A  livelier  portraiture. 

And  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams. 

His  actual  image,  verily  produced  ? 

Yet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 

To  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time. 

All  that  could  perish  of  him, — all  that  else 
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Even  now  had  past  away ; 

For  he  hath  taken  with  the  Living  Dead 

His  honorable  place,  — 

Tea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 

His  holy  habitation.    Hearts,  to  which 

Through  ages  he  shall  speak. 

Will  yearn  towards  him ;  and  they,  too,  (for  such 

Will  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 

With  truth  to  follow  him. 

Having  the  breastplate  on  of  righteousness, 

The  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 

Of  faith,  —  they  too  will  gaze 

Upon  his  effigy 

With  reverential  love, 

Till  they  shall  grow  familiar  with  its  lines. 

And  know  him  when  they  see  his  face  in  Heaven. 

3. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course 

Since  last  I  look'd  upon 

That  living  countenance. 

When  on  Llangedwin's  terraces  we  paced 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality. 

We  with  its  honored  master  spent, 

Well-pleased,  the  social  hours ; 

His  fhend  and  mine,  —  my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 

Have  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs. 

In  goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Together  then  we  traced 

The  grass-grown   site,  where    armed  feet  once 

trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  Mclangel's  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  majestic  in  decay. 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cy  veilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

On  Yorwerth's  fabled  tomb ; 

And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges. 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Of  Monacella's  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  from  the  hill-slope  takes 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view. 

Though  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpert, 

The  faded  portrait  of  that  lady  fair. 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husUmd  watch'd, 

And  with  perverted  faith, 

Preposterously  placed. 

Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  beautiful  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 


The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Full  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist ; 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 


Upon  the  disciplined  heart, 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed. 

Which,  till  these  latter  times, 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  this  great  end,  devotedly  he  went, 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin, 

His  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

Books,  leisure,  privacy. 

Prospects  (and  not  remote)  of  all  wherewith 

Authority  could  dignify  desert; 

And,  dearer  far  to  him. 

Pursuits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 


Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust, 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 

All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  display 'd ; 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace  ! 

Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Riseth  against  thee  from  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  that  seven-headed  Idol's  car  accursed ; 

Against  thee,  from  the  widow's  funeral  pile. 

The  smoke  of  humaz^  sacrifice 

Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven. 

6. 

The  debt  shall  be  discharged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced ;  the  foul  oflence 

Forever  done  away. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went, 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused, 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  awful  task  assign 'd : 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

There  spent  his  precious  life. 

There  left  his  holy  dust. 


How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings. 

That  publisheth  peace. 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men. 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Honor  and  reverence  heralded  his  way, 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

Though  unillumed  by  faith. 

Yet  not  the  less  admired 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 

Injuriously  deprived. 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Of  early  piety 

Refresh'd,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  from  Heaven. 
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Native  believers  wept  for  thankfulness, 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands ; 

And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  here, 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

8. 

Ram  boweth  down, 

Creeshna  and  Seeva  stoop; 

Hie  Arabian  Moon  must  wane  to  wax  no  more; 

And  Ishmael's  seed  redeem'd, 

And  Esau's — to  their  brotherhood. 

And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored. 

Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought. 

Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above ! 

Te  skies,  pour  righteousness  ! 

Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 

Salvation  be  brought  forth  ! 

And  sing  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 

With  all  thy  hills  and  vales, 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods ; 

fireak  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song ; 

For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear. 

To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 

9. 

Take  comfort,  then,  my  soul ! 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth. 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hope 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts. 

Our  aspirations  held. 

Wherein,  but  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope, 

We  had  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though,  in  this  world's  wilderness. 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast. 

Seldom  we  met ;  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert. 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience,  —  fit,  though  few, 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days. 

Assured  that  after-years  will  ratify 

Their  honorable  award. 

10. 
Hadflt  thou  revisited  thy  native  land. 

Mortality,  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Cor  meeting  mournful.     Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope. 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chill'd  his  faculties. 

Or  Mrrow  reached  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts ! 

Moit  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  light  for  those  who  follow  him. 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  goodf  IMTolific  itill. 


11. 

Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  world, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead, — thou  canst  not  die ! 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  little  isle 

At  first  divided  us  ;  then  half  the  globe ; 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now  ? 

*Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf,  — 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, — 

The  rending  of  a  veil ! 

Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall,  — 

That  shell  be  burst, — that  veil  be  rent,  —  may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 

Keswick,  1820. 
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Well,  Heaven  be  thank'd !  friend  Allan,  here  I  am. 
Once  more  to  that  dear  dwelling-place  retum'd. 
Where  I  have  past  the  whole  mid  stage  of  life. 
Not  idly,  certes ;  not  unworthily,  — 
So  let  me  hope ;  where  Time  upon  my  head 
Hath  laid  his  frore  and  monitory  hand ; 
And  when  this  poor,  frail,  earthly  tabernacle 
Shall  be  dissolved,  —  it  matters  not  how  soon 
Or  late,  in  God's  good  time, — where  I  would  fain 
Be  gathered  to  my  children,  earth  to  earth. 

Needless  it  were  to  say  how  willingly 
I  bade  the  huge  metropolis  farewell. 
Its  din,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  smoke,  and  smut, 
Thames'  water,  paviors'  ground,  and  London  sky ; 
Weary  of  hurried  days  and  restless  nights. 
Watchmen,  whose  office  is  to  murder  sleep 
When  sleep  fnight  else  have  weigh'd  one's  eyelids 

down. 
Rattle  of  carriages,  and  roll  of  carts. 
And  tramp  of  iron  hoofs ;  and  worse  than  all,  — 
Confusion  being  worse  confounded  then. 
With   coachmen's  quarrels  and   with  footmen's 

shouts,  — 
My  next-door  neighbors,  in  a  street  not  yet 
Macadamized,  (me  miserable  !)  at  home; 
For  then  had  we,  from  midnight  until  mom. 
House-quakes,  street-thunders,  and  door-batteries. 
O  Grovemment !  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  want, 
Tax  knockers ;  —  in  compassion  to  the  sick. 
And  those  whose  sober  habits  are  not  yet 
Inverted,  topsy-turvying  night  and  day, 
Tax  them  more  heavily  than  thou  hast  charged 
Armorial  bearings  and  bepowder'd  pates. 
And  thou,  O  Michael,  ever  to  be  praised. 
Angelic  among  Taylors !  for  thy  laws 
Antifuliginous,  extend  those  laws 
Till  every  chimney  its  own  smoke  consume, 
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And  give  thenceforth  thy  dinners  unlampoon'd. 
Eicaping  &om  all  this,  the  very  whirl 
Of  mail-coach  wheels  bound  outward  from  Lad- 
lane, 
Was  peace  and  quietness.    Three  hundred  miles 
Of  homeward  way  seem'd  to  the  body  rest, 
And  to  the  mind  repose. 

Donne  *  did  not  hate 
More  perfectly  that  city.    Not  for  all 
Its  social,  all  its  intellectual  joys, — 
Which  having  touch'd,  I  may  not  condescend 
To  name  aught  else  the  Demon  of  the  place 
Might  for  his  lure  hold  forth ;  —  not  even  for  these 
Would  I  forego  gardens  and  green- field  walks. 
And  hedge-row  trees,  and  stiles,  and  shady  lanes. 
And  orchards,  were  such  ordinary  scenes 
Alone  to  me  accessible  as  those 
Wherein  I  learnt  in  infancy  to  love 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature ,  —  wholesome 

sights. 
Gladdening  the  eye  that  they  refresh ;  and  sounds 
Which,  when  from  life  and  happiness  they  spring. 
Bear  with  them  to  the  .yet  unharden'd  heart 
A  sense  that  thrills  its  cords  of  sympathy ; 
Or,  when  proceeding  from  insensate  things. 
Give  to  tranquillity  a  voice  wherewith 
To  woo  the  ear  and  win  the  soul  attuned ;  — 
Oh,  not  for  all  that  London  might  bestow. 
Would  I  renounce  the  genial  influences. 
And  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 
We  breathe  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  see 
Earth's  liberal  bosom.    Judge  then  by  thyself, 
Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland, — thou  who  art 
So  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills. 
And  yonder  Solway  shores,  —  a  poet  thou. 
Judge  by  thyself  how  strong  the  ties  which  bind 
A  poet  to  his  home;  when  —  making  thus 
Large  recompense  for  all  that  haply'else 
Might  seem  perversely  or  unkindly  done  — 
Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 
Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams 
And  lakes  pellucid,  in  a  land  sublime 
And  lovely  as  those  regions  of  Romance 
Where  his  young  fancy  in  its  day-dreams  roam'd, 
Expatiating  in  forests  wild  and  wide, 
Lodgrian,  or  of  dearest  Faery-land. 

Tet,  Allan,  of  the  cup  of  social  joy 
No  man  drinks  freelier,  nor  with  heartier  thirst, 
Nor  keener  relish,  where  I  see  around 
Faces  which  I  have  known  and  loved  so  long, 
That,  when  he  prints  a  dream  upon  my  brain, 
Dan  Morpheus  takes  them  for  his  readiest  types. 
And  therefore,  in  that  loathed  metropolis. 
Time  measured  out  to  me  some  golden  hours. 
They  were  not  leaden-footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 

*  Thii  poet  begins  hii  second  Satire  thus :  — 

"  Sir,  thoagh  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Perfectly  all  this  tovm,  yet  there 's  one  state 
In  all  ill  things  so  excellently  best, 
That  hate  tovrards  them  breeds  pity  towards  the  rest.** 


Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when,  in  talk 
With  him,  and  thee,  and  Bedford,  (my  true  firiend 
Of  forty  years,)  I  saw  the  work  proceed, 
Subject  the  while  myself  to  no  restraint, 
But  pleasurably  in  frank  discourse  engaged ; 
Pleased  too,  and  with  no  imbecoming  pride, 
To  think  this  countenance,  such  as  it  is. 
So  oft  by  rascally  misHkeness  wrong'd, 
Should  faithfully  to  those  who  in  his  works 
Have  seen  the  inner  man  portray'd,  be  shown. 
And  in  enduring  marble  should  partake 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  immortality. 

I  have  been  libell'd,  Allan,  as  thou  knowest. 
Through  all  degrees  of  calumny ;  but  they 
Who  fix  one's  name  for  public  sale  beneath 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike. 
Are  the  worst  libellers.    Against  the  wrong 
Which  they  inflict  Time  hath  no  remedy. 
Injuries  there  are  which  Time  redresseth  best. 
Being  more  sure  in  judgment,  though  perhaps 
Slower  in  process  even  than  the  court 
Where  justice,  tortoise-footed  and  mole-eyed. 
Sleeps  undisturb'd,  fann'd  by  the  lulling  wings 
Of  harpies  at  their  prey.     We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay  — 
Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf; 
Its  full-bred  kennel,  from  the  Blatant-beast ; 
And  from  my  lady's  gay  veranda,  let 
Her  pamper'd  lap-dog,  with  his  fetid  breath. 
In  bold  bravado  join,  and  snap  and  growl, 
With  petulant  consequentialness  elate, 
There  in  his  imbecility  at  once 
Ridiculous  and  safe :  though  all  give  cry, 
Whiggery's  sleek  spaniels,  and  its  lurchers  lean. 
Its  poodles,  by  unlucky  training  marr'd, 
Mongrel,  and  cur,  and  bob-tail,  let  them  yelp 
Till  weariness  and  hoarseness  shall  at  length 
Silence  the  noisy  pack :  meantime  be  sure 
I  will  not  stoop  for  stones  to  cast  among  them. 
The  foumarts  and  the  skunks  may  be  secure 
In  their  own  scent ;  and  for  that  viler  swarm. 
The  vermin  of  the  press,  both  those  that  skip, 
And  those  that  creep  and  crawl,  I  do  not  catch 
And  pin  them  for  exposure  on  the  page : 
Their  filth  is  their  defence. 

But  I  appeal 
Against  the  limner's  and  the  graver's  wrong ; 
Their  evil  works  survive  them.     Bilderdijk, 
Whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  my  friend. 
Suffering  by  graphic  libels  in  like  wise. 
Gave  his  wrath  vent  in  verse.   Would  I  could  give 
The  life  and  spirit  of  his  vigorous  Dutch, 
As  his  dear  consort  hath  transfused  my  strains 
Into  her  native  speech,  and  made  them  known 
On  Rhine  and  Yssel,  and  rich  Amstel's  banks ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  voice  of  Vondel  still 
Is  heard,  and  still  Antonides  and  Hooft 
Are  living  agencies ;  and  Father  Cats, 
The  household  poet,  teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure; 
Best  poet,  who  delights  the  cheerful  mind 
Of  childhood,  stores  with    moral    strength    the 
heart 
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Of  jonth,  with  wisdom  maketh  nud-life  rich, 
And  fills  with  quiet  tean  the  ejes  of  age. 

Hear  then  in  English  rhyme  how  Bilderdijk 
Describes  his  wicked  portraits,  one  by  one. 

"  A  madman  who  from  Bedlam  hath  broke  loose ; 

An  honest  fellow  of  the  numskull  race ; 
And  pappyer-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Staring  with  eyes  aghast  and  vacant  face  ; 
A  Frenchman  who  would  mirthfully  display 

On  some  poor  idiot  his  malicious  wit ; 
And  lastly,  one  who,  train'd  up  in  the  way 

Of  worldly  crafl,  hath  not  forsaken  it, 
But  hath  served  Mammon  with  his  whole  intent, 

A  thing  of  Nature's  worst  materials  made. 
Low-minded,  stupid,  base  and  insolent. 

I  —  I  —  a  Poet  —  have  been  thus  portray'd. 
Can  ye  believe  that  my  true  efl&gy 

Among  these  vile  varieties  is  found  ? 
What  thought,  or  line,  or  word,  hath  fallen  from  me 

In  all  my  numerous  works  whereon  to  ground 
The  opprobrious  notion  ?    Safely  I  may  smile 

At  these,  acknowledging  no  likeness  here. 
But  worse  is  yet  to  come  ;  so,  soft  awhile ! 

For  now  in  potter's  earth  must  I  appear. 
And  in  such  workmanship,  that,  sooth  to  say, 

Humanity  disowns  the  imitation. 
And  the  dolt  image  is  not  worth  its  clay. 

Then  comes  there  one  who  will  to  admiration 
In  plastic  wax  my  perfect  face  present ; 

And  what  of  his  performance  comes  at  last .' 
Folly  itself  in  every  lineament ! 

Its  consequential  features  overcast 
With  the  coxcomical  and  shallow  laugh 

Of  one  who  would,  for  condescension,  hide, 
Yet  in  his  best  behavior,  can  but  half 

Suppress  the  scomfulness  of  empty  pride." 

*'  And  who  is  Bilderdijk  P "  methinks  thousayest ; 
A  ready  question  ;  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  not  be  ask'd,  had  not  the  curse  that  came 
From  Babel  dipt  the  wings  of  Poetry. 
Napoleon  ask'd  him  once,  with  cold,  fix'd  look, 
"  Art  thou,  then,  in  the  world  of  letters  known  ?  '* 
"  I  have  deserved  to  be,"  the  Hollander 
Replied,  meeting  that  proud,  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence,  and  eye 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before^  a  mortal  presence.    He  is  one 
Who  hath  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity  ; 
Whom  not  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
Demanding,  in  their  madness  and  theii  might. 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind ; 
Nor  the  strong  hand  of  instant  tyranny 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside ; 
But  wbos  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fortunes,  in  proscription,  exile. 
Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect. 
And  what  severer  triab  Providence 
Sometimes  inflicteth,  chastening  whom  it  loves. 
In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  hath  borne 
An  equal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 


The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 

Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resign'd. 

Right-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man. 

True  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind ; 

In  knowledge  and  in  inexhaustive  stores 

Of  native  genius  rich;  philosopher. 

Poet,  and  sage.    The  language  of  a  State 

Inferior  in  illustrious  deeds  to  none. 

But  circumscribed  by  narrow  boimds,  and  now 

Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline. 

Hath  pent  within  its  sphere  a  name  wherewith 

Europe  should  else  have  rung  from  side  to  side. 

Such^  Allan,  is  the  Hollander  to  whom 
Esteem  and  admiration  have  attach'd 
My  soul,  not  less  than  pre-consent  of  mind. 
And  gratitude  for  benefits,  when,  being 
A  stranger,  sick,  and  in  a  foreign  land. 
He  took  me  like  a  brother  to  his  house. 
And  ministered  to  me,  and  made  a  time, 
Which  had  been  wearisome  and  careful  else. 
So  pleasurable,  that  in  my  calendar 
There  are  no  whiter  days.     'Twill  be  a  joy 
For  us  to  meet  in  Heaven,  though  we  should  look 
Upon  each  other's  earthly  face  no  more. 
—  This  is  this  world's  complexion!    ^^ Cheerful 

thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind ;  "  and  these  again 
Give  place  to  calm  content,  and  steadfast  hope. 
And  happy  faith  assured.  —  Return  we  now. 
With  such  transition  as  our  daily  life 
Imposes  in  its  wholesome  discipline. 
To  a  lighter  strain ;  and  from  Uie  gallery 
Of  the  Dutch  Poet's  mis-resemblances 
Pass  into  mine ;  where  I  shall  show  thee,  Allan, 
Such  an  array  of  villanous  visages, 
That  if^  among  them  all,  there  were  but  one 
Which  as  a  likeness  could  be  proved  upon  me. 
It  were  enough  to  make  me,  in  mere  shame^ 
Take  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  myself. 

Whom  have  we  first  .^    A  dainty  gentleman. 
His  sleepy  eyes  half-closed,  and  countenance 
To  no  expression  stronger  than  might  suit 
A  simper,  capable  of  being  moved : 
Sawney  and  sentimental ;  with  an  air 
So  lack-thought  and  so  lackadaysical, 
You  might  suppose  the  volume  in  his  hand 
Must  needs  be  Zimmermann  on  Solitude. 

Then  comes  a  jovial  landlord,  who  hath  made  it 
Part  of  his  trade  to  be  the  shoeing  horn 
For  his  commercial  customers.     God  Bacchus 
Hath  not  a  thirstier  votary.     Many  a  pipe 
Of  Porto's  vintage  hath  contributed 
To  give  his  cheeks  that  deep  carmine  ingrain' d. 
And  many  a  runlet  of  right  Nantes,  I  ween. 
Hath  suffered  percolation  tlirough  that  tnmk. 
Leaving  beh'md  it,  in  the  boozey  eyes, 
A  swollen  and  red  suffusion,  glazed  and  dim. 

Our  next  is  in  the  evangelical  line, 
A  leaden- visaged  specimen ;  demure. 
Because  be  hath  put  on  his  Sunday's  face ; 
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Dull  by  formation,  by  complexion  sad. 

By  bile,  opinions,  and  dyspepsy  sour. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jack,  —  1  know  not  which. 

For  Jack  hath  a  most  numerous  progeny,  — 

Made  up  for  Mr.  Colbum's  Magazine, 

This  pleasant  composite ;  a  bust  supplied 

The  features  j  look,  expression,  character 

Are  of  the  Artist's  fancy  and  free  grace. 

Such  was  that  fellow's  birth  and  parentage. 

The  rascal  proved  prolific ;  one  of  his  breed, 

By  Docteur  Pichot  introduced  in  France, 

Passes  for  Monsieur  Soote ;  and  another,  — 

An  uglier  miscreant  too, — the  brothers  Schumann, 

And  their  most  cruel  copper-scratcher  Zschoch, 

From  Zwickau  sent  abroad  through  Grermany. 

I  wish  the  Schimien  and  the  copper-scratcher 

No  worse  misfortune,  for  their  recompense, 

Than  to  encounter  such  a  cut-throat  face 

In  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald. 

And  now  is  there  a  third  derivative 
From  Mr.  Colbum's  composite,  which  late 
The  Arch-Pirate  Gralignani  hath  prefixed, 
A  spurious  portrait  to  a  faithless  life. 
And  bearing  lyingly  the  libell'd  name 
Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculp'd. 

The  bust  that  was  the  innocent  forefather 
To  all  this  base,  abominable  brood, 
I  blame  not,  Allan.    'Twas  the  work  of  Smith, 
A  modest,  mild,  ingenious  man,  and  errs, 
Where  erring,  only  because  over-true. 
Too  close  a  likeness  for  similitude; 
Fixing  to  every  part  and  lineament 
Its  separate  character,  and  missing  thus 
That  which  results  from  all. 

Sir  Smug  comes  next ; 
Allan,  1  own  Sir  Smug !     I  recognize 
That  visage,  with  its  dull  sobriety  ; 
I  see  it  duly  as  the  day  returns, 
When  at  the  looking-glass,  with  lather'd  chin 
And  razor-weapon'd  hand,  I  sit,  the  face 
Composed  and  apprehensively  intent 
Upon  the  necessary  operation 
About  to  be  perform'd,  with  touch,  alas. 
Not  always  confident  of  hair-breadth  skill. 
Even  in  such  sober  sadness  and  constrained 
Composure  cold,  the  faithful  Painter's  eye 
Had  fix'd  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  could  feel 
My  features  stiffen  as  he  glanced  upon  them. 
And  yet  he- was  a  man  whom  I  loved  dearly. 
My  fellow-traveller,  my  familiar  friend. 
My  household  guest.    But  when  he  look'd  upon 

me. 
Anxious  to  exercise  his  excellent  art, 
The  countenance  he  knew  so  thoroughly 
Was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  sate  Sir  Smug. 

Under  the  graver's  hand.  Sir  Smug  became 
Sir  Smouch — a  son  of  Abraham.    Now,  albeit 
Far  rather  would  I  trace  my  lineage  thence 
Than  with  the  oldest  line  of  Peers  or  Kings 
Claim  consanguinity,  that  cast  of  features 
Would  ill  accord  with  me,  who,  in  all  forms 


Of  pork — baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boil'd,  or  broil'd ; 
Fresh,  salted,  pickled,  seasoned,  moist,  or  dry  ; 
Whether  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  souse,  or  bmwn ; 
Leg,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop — 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Philopig. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Jew  whose  portion 
Had  fallen  unto  him  in  a  goodly  land 
Of  loans,  of  onmiimi,  and  of  three  per  cents. 
That  Messrs.  Percy,  of  the  Anecdote-firm, 
Presented  me  unto  their  customers. 
Poor  Smouch  endured  a  worse  Judaization 
Under  another  hand.    In  this  next  stage 
He  is  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  charged 
With  dealing  in  base  coin.    That  he  is  guilty 
Np  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt 
When  they  saw  the  culprit's  face ;  and  he  himself^ 
As  you  may  plainly  see,  is  comforted 
By  thinking  he  has  just  contrived  to  keep 
Out  of  rope's  reach,  and  will  come  off  this  time 
For  transportation. 

Stand  thou  forth  for  trial. 
Now,  William  Darton,  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends  called  Quakers ;  thou  who  in  4th  month 
Of  the  year  24,  on  Holbom  Hill, 
At  No.  58,  didst  wilfully. 
Falsely,  and  knowing  it  was  falsely  done, 
Publish  upon  a  card,  as  Robert  Southey's, 
A  face  which  might  be  just  as  like  Tom  Fool's, 
Or  John,  or  Richard  Any-body-else's ! 
What  had  I  done  to  thee,  thou  William  Darton, 
That  thou  shouldst,  for  the  lucre  of  base  gain, 
Tea,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  fourpences. 
Palm  on  my  countrymen  that  face  for  mine  ! 

0  William  Darton,  let  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Deal  with  thee  for  that  falseness !    All  the  rest 
Are  traceable  ;  Smug's  Hebrew  family ; 

The  German  who  might  properly  adorn 
A  gibbet  or  a  wheel,  and  Monsieur  Soot6, 
Sons  of  Fitzbust  the  Evangelical ;  — 

1  recognize  all  these  unlikenesses. 
Spurious  abominations  though  they  be, 
Each  filiated  on  some  original ; 

But  thou.  Friend  Darton,  and  —  observe  me,  man. 

Only  in  courtesy,  and  quasi  Quaker, 

I  call  thee  Friend  !  —  hadst  no  original ; 

No  likeness,  or  unlikeness,  silhouette^ 

Outline,  or  plaster,  representing  me. 

Whereon  to  form  thy  misrepresentation. 

If  I  guess  rightly  at  the  pedigree 

Of  thy  bad  groatsworth,  thou  didst  get  a  barber 

To  personate  my  injured  Laureateship ; 

An  advertising  barber,  —  one  who  keeps 

A  bear,  and,  when  he  puts  to  death  poor  Bruin, 

Sells  his  grease,  fresh  as  from  the  carcass  cut. 

Pro  bono  publico,  the  price  per  poimd 

Twelve  shillings  and  no  more.  From  such  a  barber, 

0  unfriend  Darton  !  was  that  portrait  made, 

1  think,  or  peradventure  from  his  block. 

Next  comes  a  minion  worthy  to  be  set 
In  a  wooden  frame  ;  and  here  I  might  invoke 
Avenging  Nemesis,  if  I  did  not  feel. 
Just  now,  Grod  Cynthius  pluck  me  by  the  ear. 
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But,  Allan,  in  what  shape  God  Cynthiua  comes, 
And  wherefore  he  admonisheth  me  thus, 
Pfor  thou  nor  I  will  tell  the  world ;  hereafter 
The  commentators,  my  Malones  and  Reids, 
May,  if  they  can.    For  in  my  gallery 
Though  there  remaineth  undescribed  good  store. 
Yet  "  of  enough  enough,  and  now  no  more," 
(As  honest  old  Greorge  Gascoigne  said  of  yore,) 
Save  only  a  last  couplet  to  express 
That  I  am  always  truly  yours, 

R.  S  .• 
Keswick,  August,  1828. 


OP   EENE  VERZAMELING  VAN 
MIJNE  AFBEELDINGEN. 


ik  pejus  vultu  prspani  etrtus  nsqiutm Hobat. 


Ezv  Wildeman,  het  dolhuis  uitgevlogen :  * 

Een  goede  Hals,  maar  zonder  ziel  of  kracht :  * 
Een  Snkkelaar,  die  met  verwonderde  oogen 

Om  alles  met  verbeten  we^rzin  lacht :  * 
Een  Franschmans  lach  op  halfverwrongen  kaken. 

Die  geest  beduidt  op  't  aanzicht  van  een  bloed :  * 
En,  om  't  getal  dier  fraaihe^n  vol  te  maken, 

Eens  Financiers  verwaande  domme  snoet. ' 
En  dat  moet  ik,  dat  moet  een  Dichter  wezen ! 

Geloofl  gy  't  ooit,  die  deze  monsters  ziet? 
Geeft,  wat  ik  schreef,  66n  trek  daar  van  te  lezen 

Zoo  zeg  gerust :  ^^  Hy  kent  zich  zelven  niet." 

Maar  zachteen  poos  !  —  Hoe  langer  hoe  verkeerder ! 

Men  vormt  my  na  uit  Pottebakkers  aard ;  / 
Doch  de  Adamskop  beschaamt  den  kunstboot- 
seerder. 

En  't  zielloos  ding  is  zelfs  den  klei  niet  waard. — 
Nu  komt  er  een,  die  zal  u  't  echte  leven 
In  lenig  wasch  met  voile  lijk'nis  geven ; 

*  Tbe  main  labject  of  thif  epiitle  having  been  fuggeft«d 
by  a  poem  of  BiMerdljk'i,  part  only  of  which  I  have  incorpo- 
rated in  a  compreued  and  very  inadequate  tnuulation,  I 
annex  here  the  original,  in  justice  to  my  deceased  friend  —  a 
man  of  moat  eitraordinary  attainments,  and  genius  not  less 
nmarkable. 

•  1784.      •  1788.     •  1806.     ««  1813.     ■  1890.     /  1890. 


En  deze  held,  wat  spreidt  hy  ons  ten  toon  ? 
De  knorrigheid  in  eigen  hoofdpersoon ; 
Met  zulk  een  lach  van  medlij'  op  de  lippen, 
Als  't  zelfgevoel  eens  Trotzaarts  af  laat  glippen 
Verachting  spreidt  op  al  wat  hem  omringt. 
En  half  in  spijt,  zich  tot  verneedring  dwingt.* 


Min  God !  is 't  waar,  zijn  dit  miju  wezenstrekken, 
En  is  't  mijn  hart,  dajt  ze  aan  my-zelf  onbdekken  ? 
Of  maaldet  gy,  wier  kunst  my  dus  herteelt, 
Uw  eigen  aart  onwetend  in  mijn  beeld  ? 
Het  moog  zoo  zijn.    De  Rubens  en  Van  Dijken 
Zijn  lang  voorby,  die  zielen  dedn  gelijken  : 
Wier  oog  hun  ziel  een  heldre  spiegel  was. 
En  geest  en  hart  in  elken  vezel  las, 
Niet,  dagen  lang,  op  't  uiterlijk  bleef  staren, 
Maar  d'eersten  blik  in  't  harte  kon  bewaren, 
Dien  blik  getrouw  in  klei  of  veryen  bracht, 
En  spreken  deed  tot  Tijd-en-Nageslacht. 

Die  troffen,  ja !  die  wisten  af  te  malen 

Wat  oog  en  mond,  wat  elke  zenuw  sprak ; 
Wier  borst,  doorstroomd  van  hooger  idealen, 

Een  hand  bewoog  die  't  voorwerp  noort,  ontbrak. 
Doch,  wat  maalt  gy  ?  —  't  Misnoegen  van  't  ver- 
velen 

Voor  Rust  der  ziel  in  zalig  zelfgenot ; 
Met  Ongeduld  om  't  haatlijk  tijdontstelen ; 

En-Bitterheid,  die  met  uw  wanklap  spot 
Wen  ge,  om  den  mond  iets  vriendlijks  af  te  prachen. 

Of  slaaprigheid  of  mijmrende  emst  verstoort, 
En  door  uw  boert  het  aanzicht  tergt  tot  lachen 

Met  zottemy,  slechts  wreevlig  aangehoord. 

Maar  Hodges  !  gy,  die  uit  vervlogen  eeuwen 

De  Schilderkunstte  rug  riept  op  't  paneel, 
Geen    mond    mismaakt   door    't    zielverteerend 
geeuwen, 

Maar  kunstgesprek  vereenigt  aan  't  penceel ! 
Zoo  't  Noodlot  wil  dat  zich  in  later  dagen 

Mijn  naam  bewaar  in  't  onwijs  Vaderland, 
En  eenig  beeld  mijn  leest  moet  overdragen, 

Het  zij  geschetst  door  uw  begaafde  hand. 
In  uw  tafreel,  bevredigd  met  my-zelven, 

Ontdek  ik  't  hart  dat  lof  noch  laster  acht ; 
En,  die  daaruit  mijn  ziel  weet  op  te  delven 

Miskent  in  my  noch  inborst  noch  gcslacht.* 


1822. 


•  1822. 
•  Sots-Galmen,  d.  ii.  p.  103. 
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PREFACE. 

It  wis  nid,  in  the  original  Preface  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  the  Author  would  not  be  in  England  to 
witness  its  reception,  but  that  he  would  attend  to 
liberal  criticiam,  and  hoped  to  profit  by  it  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem  upon  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Welsh  prince  Madoc. 

That  subject  I  had  fixed  upon  when  a  school-boy, 
and  had  often  conversed  upon  the  probabilities  of 
the  story  with  the  school-fellow  to  whom,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  inscrib- 
ing the  poem.  It  was  commenced  at  Bath  in  the 
autimm  of  1794 ;  but,  upon  putting  Joan  of  Arc  to 
the  press,  its  progress  was  necessarily  suspended, 
and  it  was  not  resumed  till  the  second  edition  of 
that  work  had  been  completed.  Then  it  became 
my  chief  occupation  during  twelve  months  that  I 
resided  in  the  village  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol. 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life. 
1  never  before  or  since  produced  so  much  poetry 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller  pieces 
were  communicated  by  letter  to  Charles  Lamb,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions.  I  was 
then  also  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in  the  flower 
and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were  within  an 
easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful  part  of  England. 
When  1  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution,  he  had 
to  tell  me  of  some  new  experiment  or  discovery, 
and  of  the  views  which  it  opened  for  him ;  and 
when  he  came  to  Westbury  there  was  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  Madoc  for  his  hearing.  Davy  encouraged 
me  with  his  hearty  approbation  during  its  progress; 
and  the  bag  of  nitrous  oxyde,  with  which  he  gen- 
erally regaled  me  upon  my  visits  to  him,  was  not 
required  for  raising  ray  spirits  to  the  degree  of 
settled  fair,  and  keeping  them  at  that  elevation. 

In  November,  1836, 1  walked  to  that  village  with 
my  son,  wishing  to  show  him  a  house  endeared  to 
me  by  so  many  recollections ;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
it  remained,  and  local  alterations  rendered  it  im- 
possible even  to  ascertain  its  site  —  which  is  now 
included  within  the  grounds  of  a  Nunnery  J  The 
bosom  friends  with  whom  I  associated  there  have 
all  departed  before  me  ;  and  of  the  domestic  circle 
in  which  my  happiness  was  then  centred,  I  am  the 
sole  survivor. 

When  we  removed  from  Westbury  at  Midsum- 
mer, 1799, 1  had  reached  the  penultimate  book  of 


Madoc.  That  poem  was  finished  on  the  12th  of 
July  following,  at  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  in  the  house 
of  an  old  lady,  whose  portrait  hangs,  with  that  of 
my  own  mother,  in  the  room  wherein  I  am  now 
writing.  The  son  who  lived  with  her  was  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of.  In  those  days  I  was  an  early 
riser :  the  time  so  gained  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  poem  which  I  had  in  hand ;  and 
when  Charles  Danvers  came  down  to  breakfast  on 
the  morning  after  Madoc  was  completed,  I  had  the 
first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba  to  show  him,  fresh 
from  the  mint. 

But  this  poem  was  neither  crudely  conceived  nor 
hastily  undertaken.  I  had  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
four  years  before,  for  a  Mahommedan  tale ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  the  plan  had  been  formed, 
and  the  materials  collected.  It  was  pursued  with 
unabating  ardor  at  Exeter,  in  the  village  of  Bur- 
ton, near  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  at  King»> 
down,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Dr.  Beddoes 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on  account 
of  my  health.  For  Lisbon,  therefore,  we  set  off; 
and,  hastening  to  Falmouth,  found  the  packet  in 
which  we  wished  to  sail  detained  in  harbor  bj 
westerly  winds.  ^^Six  days  we  watched  the 
weathercock,  and  sighed  for  north-easters.  I 
walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier-crabs,  ad- 
mired the  sea-anemones  in  their  ever-varying 
shapes  of  beauty,  read  Crebir,  and  wrote  half  a 
book  of  Thalaba.'*  This  sentence  is  from  a  letter 
written  on  our  arrival  at  Lisbon ;  and  it  is  here 
inserted  because  the  sea-anemones  (which  I  have 
never  had  any  other  opportunity  of  observing) 
were  introduced  in  Thalaba  soon  afterwards ;  and 
because,  as  already  stated,  I  am  sensible  of  having 
derived  great  improvement  from  the  frequent  pe- 
rusal of  Gebir  at  that  time. 

Change  of  circumstances  and  of  climate  effected 
an  immediate  cure  of  what  proved  to  be  not  an  or- 
ganic disease.  A  week  after  our  landing  at  Lisbon 
I  resumed  my  favorite  work,  and  I  completed  it  at 
Cintra,  a  year  and  six  days  after  the  day  of  its 
commencement. 

A  fair  transcript  was  sent  to  England.  Mr. 
Rickman,  with  whom  I  had  fallen  in  at  Christ 
Church  in  1797,  and  whose  friendship  from  that 
time  I  have  ever  accounted  among  the  singular 
advantages  and  happinesses  of  my  life,  negotiated 
for  its  publication  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees. 
It  was  printed  at  Bristol  by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  and 
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the  task  of  correcting  the  press  was  undertaken 
for  me  by  Davy  and  our  common  friend  Danvers, 
under  whose  roof  it  had  been  begun. 

The  copy  which  was  made  from  the  original 
draught,  regularly  as  the  poem  proceeded,  is  still 
in  my  possession.  The  first  corrections  were  made 
as  they  occurred  in  the  process  of  transcribing,  at 
which  time  the  verses  were  tried  upon  my  own  ear, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  seen  in  a  fair  and 
remarkably  legible  hand- writing.  In  this  transcript 
the  dates  of  time  and  place  were  noted,  and  things 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  have 
thus  been  brought  to  my  recollection.  Herein  also 
the  alterations  were  inserted  which  the  poem 
underwent  before  it  was  printed.  They  were  very 
nimierous.  Much  was  pruned  off,  and  more  was 
ingrafted.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  part  of 
the  concluding  book ;  it  was  therefore  crossed  out, 
and  something  substituted  altogether  different  in 
design ;  but  this  substitution  was  so  fax  from  being 
fortunate,  that  it  neither  pleased  my  friends  in 
England  nor  myself.  I  then  made  a  third  attempt, 
which  succeeded  to  my  own  satisfiiction  and  to 
theirs. 

I  was  in  Portugal  when  Thalaba  was  published. 
Its  reception  was  very  different  from  that  with 
which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  welcomed :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  poem  deserved  better,  it  was  treated 
worse.  Upon  this  occasion  my  name  was  first 
coupled  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  We  were  then, 
and  for  some  time  aflerwards,  all  but  strangers  to 
each  other ;  and  certainly  there  were  no  two  poets 
in  whose  productions,  the  difference  not  being  that 
between  good  and  bad,  less  resemblance  could  be 
found.  But  I  happened  to  be  residing  at  Keswick 
when  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  began  to  be  ac- 
quainted; Mr.  Coleridge  also  had  resided  there; 
and  this  was  reason  enough  for  classing  us  together 
as  a  school  of  poets.  Accordingly,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  every  tyro  in  criti- 
cism who  could  smatter  and  sneer,  tried  his  **  pren- 
tice hand  "  upon  the  Lake  Poets ;  and  every  young 
sportsman,  who  carried  a  popgun  in  the  field  of 
satire,  considered  them  as  &ir  game. 

Kenaici,  Nov,  S,  1837. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 

Iir  the  continuation  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  the 
Domdaniel  is  mentioned — a  seminary  for  evil  ma- 
gicians, under  the  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this 
seed  the  present  romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not 
be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is 
written,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the  regular 
blank  verse  —  the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment, 
of  which  our  admirable  language  is  capable.  For 
the  following  Poem  I  have  preferred  it,  because  it 
suits  the  varied  subject :  it  is  the  Arabesque  orna- 
ment of  an  Arabian  tale. 
29 


The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Sayers,  a  volume 
which  no  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without 
pleasure,  induced  me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to 
practise  in  this  rhythm.  1  felt  that  while  it  gave 
the  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied 
the  ear  of  the  reader.  It  were  easy  to  make  a 
parade  of  learning,  by  enumerating  the  various 
feet  which  it  admits :  it  is  only  needful  to  observe 
that  no  two  lines  are  employed  in  sequence  which 
can  be  read  into  one.  Two  six-syllable  lines,  it 
will  perhaps  be  answered,  compose  an  Alexan- 
drine :  the  truth  is,  that  the  Alexandrine,  when 
harmonious,  is  composed  of  two  six-syllable  lines. 

One  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses 
— the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  : 
he  may  read  it  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall 
will  still  be  perceptible.  Verse  is  not  enough 
favored  by  the  English  reader:  perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  the  obtrusiveness,  the  regular  Jew's- 
harp  tvjing-ttoangy  of  what  has  been  foolishly 
called  heroic  measure.  I  do  not  wish  the  impro- 
visatard  tune; — but  something  that  denotes  the 
sense  of  harmony,  something  like  the  accent  of 
feeling,  —  like  the  tone  which  every  poet  neces- 
sarily gives  to  poetry. 

CiiUra,  October,  1800. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 


—  Worm  and  woim,  younf  Orphaoe,  be  thy  psyna, 
If  thou  due  rengeaoM  doe  forbeure, 
Till  gniltie  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtayne. 

Furjf  Qhmii,  B.  8,  Can.  1. 


1. 

How  beautifiil  is  night ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 

In  full-orb'd  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads, 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

2. 

Who,  at  this  imtimely  hour, 

Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 

No  station  is  in  view, 

Nor  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child, 

The  widow' d  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy, 

They,  at  this  untimely  hour. 

Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 


Alas !  the  setting  sun 
Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 
Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 
Alas !  the  wife  beloved, 
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The  fruitful  mother  late, 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named, 

They  wished  their  lot  like  hers, 

She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now ; 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race. 

With  only  one  preserved, 

She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 


No  tear  relieved  the  burden  of  her  heart; 

Stunn'd  with  the  heavy  woe,  she  felt  like  one 

Half-waken'd  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 

But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 

Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 

And,  looking  up  to  her  fix'd  countenance. 

Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother !  then  she  groan'd. 

At  length  collecting,  Zeinab  tum'd  her  eyes 

To  heaven,  and  praised  the  Lord ; 

'*  He  gave,  he  takes  away !  " 

The  pious  sufferer  cried, 
"  The  Lord  our  Grod  is  good !  *• 


"  Good  is  he  !  "  quoth  the  boy ; 

"  Why  are  my  brethren  and  mj  sisters  slain  ? 

Why  is  my  father  kUl'd? 

Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers. 

Or  ever  liit  a  hand  unclean  to  Heaven  ? 

Did  ever  stranger  from  our  tent 

Unwelcomed  turn  away  ? 

Mother,  He  is  not  good ! " 

6. 

Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony,  — 

**  O  God,  forgive  the  child ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ; 

Thoa  know'st  1  did  not  teach  him  thoughts  like 

these; 

O  Prophet,  pardon  him !  " 


She  had  not  wept  till  that  assuaging  prayer; 

The  fountains  of  her  grief  were  open'd  then. 

And  tears  relieved  her  heart. 

She  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  Heaven, 

«' Allah,  thy  will  be  done ! 

Beneath  the  dispensations  of  that  will 

I  groan,  but  murmur  not. 

A  day  will  come,  when  all  things  that  are  dark 

Will  be  made  clear ;  —  then  shall  1  know,  O  Lord  ! 

Why  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  stricken  me ; 

Then  see  and  understand  what  now 

My  heart  believes  and  feels." 

8. 
Young  Thalaba  in  silence  heard  reproof; 

His  brow  in  manly  frowns  was  knit. 

With  manly  thoughts  his  heart  was  full. 

**  Tell  me,  who  slew  my  father  ?  "  cried  the  boy. 

Zeinab  replied  and  said, 

'<  I  knew  not  that  there  lived  thy  father's  foe. 

The  blessings  of  the  poor  for  him 

Went  daily  up  to  Heaven ; 


In  distant  lands  the  traveller  told  his  praise ;  — 

I  did  not  think  there  lived 

Hodeirah's  enemy." 

9. 

'*  But  I  will  hunt  him  through  the  world ! " 

Young  Thalaba  exclaim'd. 

^*  Already  I  can  bend  my  father's  bow ; 

Soon  will  my  arm  have  strength 

To  drive  the  arrow-feathers  to  his  heart." 

10. 

Zeinab  replied,  ^^  O  Thalaba,  my  child. 

Thou  lookest  on  to  distant  days. 

And  we  are  in  the  desert,  far  from  men ! " 

11. 

Not  till  that  moment  her  afliicted  heart 

Had  leisure  for  the  thought. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around ; 

Alas !  no  tents  were  there 

Beside  the  bending  sands ; 

No  palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness ; 

The  dark-blue  sky  closed  round. 

And  rested  like  a  dome 

Upon  the  circling  waste. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around ; 

Famine  and  Thirst  were  there ; 

And  then  the  wretched  Mother  bowed  her  head. 

And  wept  upon  her  child. 

12. 

A  sudden  cry  of  wonder 

From  Thalaba  aroused  her ; 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw 

Where,  high  in  air,  t  stately  palace  rose. 

Amid  a  grove  embower'd 

Stood  the  prodigious  pile  ; 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 

Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills. 

Nor  crown  *d  the  lofty  brow  of  Lebanon  : 

Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavishly  enrich'd. 

For  Idol,  or  for  Tyrant,  never  yet 

Raised  the  slave  race  of  man, 

In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 

Nor  old  Persepolis, 

Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 

Hynm'd  Eleutherian  Jove. 

13. 

Here,  studding  azure  tablatures. 

And  ray'd  with  feeble  light, 

Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone ; 

Here  on  the  golden  towers 

The  yellow  moon-beam  lay ; 

Here  with  white  splendor  floods  the  silver  wall. 

Less  wondrous  pile,  and  less  magnificent, 

Sennamar  built  at  Hirah,  though  his  art 

Seal'd  with  one  stone  the  ample  edifice. 

And  made  its  colors,  like  the  serpent's  skin, 

Play  with  a  changeful  beauty  :  him,  its  Lord, 

Jealous  lest  after-effort  might  surpass 

The  then  unequall'd  palace,  from  its  height 

Dash'd  on  the  pavement  down. 
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14. 

They  enter'd,  and  through  aromatic  pathi 

Wondering  they  went  along. 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank, 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa's  shade, 

Which  o'er  him  bent  its  living  canopy, 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

Tonng  he  appeared,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 

The  morning  glow  of  health. 

And  the  brown  beard  curl'd  close  around  his  chin. 

He  slept,  but,  at  the  sound 

Of  coming  feet  awaking,  fixed  his  eyes 

In  wonder  on  the  wanderer  and  her  child. 

"  Forgive  us,"  Zeinab  cried ; 

^*  Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

Relieve  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ! 

Blessed  are  they  who  succor  the  distressed ; 

For  them  hath  Grod  appointed  Paradise." 

15. 

He  heard,  and  he  look'd  up  to  heaven. 

And  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ; 

^Mt  is  a  human  voice ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God !  — 

How  many  an  age  hath  past 

Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  ! 

It  is  a  human  voice !  " 

16. 
To  Zeinab  turning  then,  he  said, 

*^  O  mortal,  who  art  thou. 

Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 

The  shadow  of  concealment  that  hath  wrapt 

These  bowers,  so  many  an  age. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man.' 

For  countless  years  have  past. 

And  never  foot  of  man 

The  bowers  of  Irem  trod, — 

Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 

From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out ! " 

17. 

Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised, 

For  grief  in  Zeinab's  soul 

All  other  feebler  feelings  overpower'd, 

She  answer'd,  "  Yesterday 

I  was  a  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race. 

I  am  a  widow  now ; 

Of  all  my  offspring  this  alone  is  left. 

Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 

He  gave.  He  takes  away ! " 

18. 

Then  said  the  stranger,  ^*  Not  by  Heaven  unseen, 

Nor  in  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reach'd 

This  secret  place,  be  sure  ! 

Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil. 

That  from  the  Universe  hath  long  shut  out 

These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 

Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal ;  in  thine  heart 

Treasure. what  I  shall  tell; 

And  when  amid  the  world 

Thou  shalt  emerge  again, 


Repeat  the  warning  tale. 
Why  have  the  fathers  suffer'd,  but  to  make 
The  children  wisely  safe  ? 

19. 

«*The  Paradise  of  Irem  this, 

And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world, 

The  Palace  t»uilt  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 

Alas !  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  himi  of  mankind 

WAs  heard  in  yon  wilderness  waste ; 

O'er  all  the  winding  sands 

The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch 'd ; 

Happy  Al-Ahkaf  then, 

For  many  and  brave  were  her  sons, 

Her  daughters  were  many  and  fair. 

20. 

"My  name  was  Aswad  then — 

Alas !  alas !  how  strange 

The  sound  so  long  unheard ! 

Of  noble  race  I  came. 

One  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire. 

A  hundred  horses  in  my  father's  stall 

Stood  ready  for  his  will ; 

Nimierous  his  robes  of  silk ; 

The  number  of  his  camels  was  not  known. 

These  were  my  heritage, 

O  God !  thy  gifts  were  these ; 

But  better  had  it  been  for  Aswad's  soul, 

Had  he  ask'd  alms  on  earth. 

And  begg'd  the  crumbs  which  from  his  table  fell. 

So  he  had  known  thy  Word. 

21. 

"Boy,  who  hast  reach'd  my  solitude. 

Fear  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ! 

My  knee  was  never  taught 

To  bend  before  my  God ; 

My  voice  was  never  taught 

To  shape  one  holy  prayer. 

We  worshipp'd  Idols,  wood  and  stone ; 

The  work  of  our  own  foolish  hands 

We  worshipp'd  in  our  foolishness. 

Vainly  the  Prophet's  voice 

Its  frequent  warning  raised, 

*  Repewt  and  be  forgiven  ! '  — 

We  mock'd  the  messenger  of  Grod ; 

We  mock'd  the  Lord,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wrath. 

22. 

"  A  mighty  wof4K  the  pride  of  Shedad  plann'd  — 

Here  in  the  wilderness  to  form 

A  Garden  more  surpassing  fair 

Than  that  before  whose  gate 

The  lightning  of  the  Cherub's  fiery  sword 

Waves  wide  to  bar  access. 

Since  Adam,  the  transgressor,  thence  was  driven. 

Here,  too,  would  Shedad  build 

A  kingly  pile  sublime, 

The  Palace  of  his  pride. 

For  this  exhausted  mines 

Supplied  their  golden  store ; 

For  this  the  central  caverns  gave  their  gems ; 

For  this  the  woodman's  aze 
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Open'd  the  cedar  forest  to  the  tun ; 

The  silkworm  of  the  East 

Spun  her  sepulchral  egg ; 

The  hunter  Afh 

Proyoked  the  danger  of  the  Elephant's  rage; 

The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent. 

Detects  the  ebony, 

That,  deep-inearth'd,  and  hating  light, 

A  leafless  tree  and  barren  of  all  fruit, 

With  darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  raven  grain. 

Such  were  the  treasures  lavish'd  in  yon  pile ; 

Ages  have  past  away, 

And  never  mortal  eye 

Gazed  on  their  vanity. 

23. 

•*  The  Garden, — copious  springs 

Blest  that  delightful  spot, 

And  every  flower  was  planted  there 

That  makes  the  gale  of  evening  sweet. 

He  spake,  and  bade  the  full-grown  forest  rise, 

His  own  creation ;  should  the  King 

Wait  for  slow  Nature's  work  ? 

All  trees  that  bend  with  luscious  fruit. 

Or  wave  with  feathery  boughs. 

Or  point  their  spiring  heads  to  heaven, 

Or  spreading  wide  their  shadowy  arms. 

Invite  the  traveller  to  repose  at  noon,  — 

Hither,  uprooted  with  their  native  soil. 

The  labor  and  the  pain  of  multitudes,  — 

Mature  in  beauty,  bore  them. 

Here  frequent  in  the  walks 

The  marble  statue  stood 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain. 

By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown. 

The  marble  statues  long  have  lost  all  trace 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs; 

Huge,  shapeless  stones  they  lie, 

O'ergrown  with  many  a  flower. 

24. 

"  The  work  of  pride  went  on ; 

Often  the  Prophet's  voice 

Denounced  impending  woe ; 

We  mock'd  at  the  words  of  the  Seer, 

We  mock'd  at  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

A  long-continued  drought  first  troubled  us ; 

Three  years  no  cloud  had  form'd. 

Three  years  no  rain  had  fallen ; 

The  wholesome  herb  was  dry. 

The  com  matured  not  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  wells  and  fountains  fail'd. 

O  hard  of  heart,  in  whom  the  punishment 

Awoke  no  sense  of  guilt ! 

Headstrong  to  ruin,  obstinately  blind, 

We  to  our  Idols  still  applied  for  aid ; 

Sakia  we  invoked  for  rain. 

We  called  on  Razeka  for  food ; 

They  did  not  hear  our  prayers,  they  could  not  hear ! 

No  cloud  appear' d  in  Heaven, 

No  nightly  dews  came  down. 

25. 
**Tben  to  the  Place  of  Concourse  messengers 
Were  sent,  to  Mecca,  where  the  nations  came, 


Round  the  Red  Hillock  kneeling,  to  implore 

God  in  his  favor 'd  place. 

We  sent  to  call  on  Grod; 

Ah  fools  *  unthinking  that  from  all  the  earth 

The  soul  ascends  to  him. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Ah  fools !  to  think  the  Lord 

Would  hear  their  prayers  abroad. 

Who  made  no  prayers  at  home ! 

26. 

"  Meantime  the  work  of  pride  went  on, 

And  still  before  our  Idols,  wood  and  stone, 

We  bow'd  the  impious  knee. 

*Tum,  men  of  Ad,  and  caU  upon  the  Lord,' 

The  Prophet  Houd  ezclaim'd ; 

'  Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  look  to  Heaven, 

And  fly  the  wrath  to  come.'  — 

We  mock'd  the  Prophet's  words;  — 

*  Now  dost  thou  dream,  old  man, 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? 

Future  woe  and  wrath  to  come 

Still  thy  prudent  voice  forebodes ; 

When  it  comes,  will  we  believe ; 

Till  it  comes,  will  we  go  on 

In  the  way  our  fathers  went. 

Now  are  thy  words  from  Grod? 

Or  dost  thou  dream,  old  man. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? ' 

27. 

*'  So  spake  the  stubborn  race, 

The  unbelieving  ones. 

I,  too,  of  stubborn,  unbelieving  heart, 

Heard  him,  and  heeded  not 

It  chanced  my  father  went  the  way  of  man. 

He  perish'd  in  his  sins. 

The  funeral  rites  were  duly  paid ; 

We  bound  a  Camel  to  his  grave. 

And  lefl  it  there  to  die. 

So,  if  the  resurrection  came. 

Together  they  might  rise. 

I  past  my  father's  grave ; 

I  heard  the  Camel  moan. 

She  was  his  favorite  beast. 

One  who  had  carried  me  in  infancy. 

The  first  that  by  myself  I  leam'd  to  mount. 

Her  limbs  were  lean  with  famine,  and  her  ejeB 

Ghastly,  and  sunk,  and  dim. 

She  knew  me  as  I  past ; 

She  stared  mc  in  the  face ; 

My  heart  was  touch'd,  —  had  it  been  human  else  ? 

I  thought  that  none  was  near,  and  cut  her  bonds. 

And  drove  her  forth  to  liberty  and  life. 

The  Prophet  Houd  had  seen ; 

He  lifled  up  his  voic-e  — 

*  Blesse^  art  thou,  young  man, 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad,  for  the  deed ! 

In  the  day  of  Visitation, 

In  the  fearful  hour  of  Judgment, 

God  will  remember  thee ! ' 

28. 

"  The  Day  of  Visitation  was  at  hand ; 

The  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment  hastened  on. 

Lo !  Shedad's  mighty  pile  complete, 
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The  Palace  of  his  pride. 

Would  ye  behold  its  wonders,  enter  in ! 

I  have  no  heart  to  visit  it. 

Time  hath  not  harm'd  the  eternal  monument ; 

Time  ii  not  here,  nor  days,  nor  months,  nor  years, 

An  everlasting  how  of  solitude !  — 


**  Te  must  have  heard  their  fame ; 

Or  likely  ye  have  seen 

The  mighty  Pyramids, — 

For  sure  those  awful  piles  have  overlived 

The  feeble  generations  of  mankind. 

What  though  unmoved  they  bore  the  deluge  weight, 

Survivors  of  the  ruined  world  ? 

What  though  their  founder  filled  with  miracles 

And  wealth  miraculous  their  spacious  vaults  ? 

Compared  with  yonder  fabric,  and  they  shrink 

The  baby  wonders  of  a  woman's  work. 

30. 

^  Here  emerald  column»o'er  the  marble  courts 

Shed  their  green  rays,  as  when  amid  a  shower 

The  sun  shines  loveliest  on  the  vernal  com. 

Here  Shedad  bade  the  sapphire  floor  be  laid, 

As  though  with  feet  divine 

To  tread  on  azure  light. 

Like  the  blue  pavement  of  the  firmament. 

Here,  self-suspended,  hangs  in  air. 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch. 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 

Darkness  hath  no  dominion  o'er  itp  beams ; 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  spring 
Of  radiance,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source. 

31. 

**  Impious !  the  Trees  of  vegetable  gold,    . 

Such  as  in  Eden's  groves 

Tet  innocent  it  grew ; 

Impious !  he  made  his  boast,  though  Heaven  had 

hid 

So  deep  the  baneful  ore. 

That  they  should  branch  and  bud  for  him. 

Thai  art  should  force  their  blossoms  and  their  fruit, 

And  re-create  for  him  whate'er 

Was  lost  in  Paradise. 

Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 

Here  tower'd  the  palm,  a  silver  trunk. 

The  fine  gold  net-work  growing  out 

Loose  &om  its  rugged  boughs. 

Tall  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 

Rose  the  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leaves, 

Blotsom'd  with  pearls,  and  rich  with  ruby  fruit. 

32. 

**  O  Ad !  my  country !  evil  was  the  day 

That  thy  unhappy  sons 

Crouch'd  at  this  Nimrod's  throne, 

And  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of  power. 

And  laid  their  liberties  beneath  his  feet. 

Robbing  their  children  of  the  heritance 

Their  fathers  handed  down. 

What  was  to  him  the  squander'd  wealth  ? 

What  was  to  him  the  burden  of  the  land, 


The  lavish'd  misery .' 

He  did  but  speak  his  will, 

And,  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  sands, 

The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 

Found  itf  way  every  where. 

I  marvel  not  that  he,  whose  power 

No  earthly  law,  no  human  feeling  curb'd, 

Mock'd  at  the  living  God  ! 

33. 

**  And  now  the  King's  command  went  forth 

Among  the  people,  bidding  old  and  young, 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

All  the  collected  multitudes  of  Ad, 

Here  to  repair,  and  hold  high  festival. 

That  he  might  see  his  people,  they  behold 

Their  King's  magnificence  and  power. 

The  day  of  festival  arrived ; 

Hither  they  came,  the  old  man  and  the  boy, 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave, 

Hither  they  came.    From  yonder  high  tower  top, 

The  loftiest  of  the  Palace,  Shedad  look'd 

Down  on  his  tribe :  their  tents  on  yonder  sands 

Rose  like  the  countless  billows  of  the  sea ; 

Their  tread  and  voices  like  t)ie  ocean  roar, 

One  deep  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds. 

They  saw  their  King's  magnificence,  beheld 

His  palace  sparkling  like  the  Angel  domes 

Of  Paradise,  his  Garden  like  the  bowers 

Of  early  Eden,  and  they  shouted  out, 

*  Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth ! ' 

34. 

*'  Intoxicate  with  joy  and  pride. 

He  heard  their  blasphemies ; 

And,  in  his  wantonness  of  heart,  he  bade 

The  Prophet  Houd  be  brought; 

And  o'er  the  marble  courts, 

And  o'er  the  gorgeous  rooms, 

Glittering  with  gems  and  gold. 

He  led  the  Man  of  God. 

*  Is  not  this  a  stately  pile  ? ' 

Cried  the  monarch  in  his  joy. 

*  Hath  ever  eye  beheld, 

Hath  ever  thought  conceived, 

Place  more  magnificent  ^ 

Houd,  they  say  that  Heaven  imparteth 

Words  of  wisdom  to  thy  lips ; 

Look  at  the  riches  round, 

And  value  them  aright. 

If  so  thy  wisdom  can.' 

35. 

"  The  Prophet  heard  his  vaunt. 

And,  with  an  awful  smile,  he  answer'd  him  — 

*  O  Shedad !  only  in  the  hour  of  death 

We  learn  to  value  things  like  these  aright.' 

36. 

<*  *  Hast  thou  a  fault  to  find 

In  all  thine  eyes  have  seen  ?  '• 

With  unadmonish'd  pride,  the  King  exclaim'd. 

» Yea ! '  said  the  Man  of  God  ; 

*  The  walls  are  weak,  the  building  ill  secure. 

Azrael  can  enter  in ! 
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The  Saraar  can  pierce  through 
The  Icy  Wind  of  Death.' 

37. 

"  I  WIS  beside  the  Monarch  when  he  spake ; 

Grentle  the  Prophet  spake, 

But  in  his  eye  there  dwelt 

A  sorrow  that  disturb'd  me  while  I  gazed. 

The  countenance  of  Shedad  fell, 

And  anger  sat  upon  his  paler  lips. 

He  to  the  high  tower-top  the  Prophet  led, 

And  pointed  to  the  multitude, 

And  as  again  they  shouted  out, 

« Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth ! ' 

With  dark  and  threatful  smile  to  Houd  he  tum'd, 

*  Say  they  aright,  O  Prophet  ?  is  the  King 

Great  upon  earth,  a  God  among  mankind  ?  * 

The  Prophet  answer'd  not ; 

Over  that  infinite  multitude 

'     He  roll'd  his  ominous  eyes. 

And  tears  which  could  not  be  suppress'd  gush'd 

forth. 

38. 
"  Sadden  an  uproar  rose, 

A  cry  of  joy  below ; 

*•  The  messenger  is  come ! 

KaTl  from  Mecca  conies ; 

He  brings  the  boon  obtained ! ' 

39. 

"  Forth  afl  we  went,  we  saw  where  overhead 

There  hung  a  deep-black  cloud. 

To  which  the  multitude 

With  joyful  eyes  look'd  up, 

And  blest  the  coming  rain. 

The  Messenger  addressed  the  King, 

And  told  his  tale  of  joy. 

40. 

«*  *  To  Mecca  I  repaired. 

By  the  Red  Hillock  knelt. 

And  call'd  on  Grod  for  rain. 

My  prayer  ascended,  and  was  heard ; 

Three  clouds  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

One  white,  and  like  the  flying  cloud  of  noon, 

One  red,  as  it  had  drunk  the  evening  beams. 

One  black  and  heavy  with  its  load  of  rain. 

A  voice  went  forth  from  Heaven,  — 

*  Choose,  Kali,  of  the  three  ! ' 

1  thank'd  the  gracious  Power, 

And  chose  the  black  cloud,  heavy  with  its  wealth. 

*  Right !  right ! '  a  thousand  tongues  exclaim'd ; 

And  all  was  merriment  and  joy. 

41. 

*'  Then  stood  the  Prophet  up,  and  cried  aloud, 

'  Woe,  woe  to  Irem !  woe  to  Ad ! 

Death  is  gone  up  into  her  palaces ! 

Woe !  woe !  a  day  of  guilt  and  punishment; 

A  day  of  desolation ! '  —  As  he  spake. 

His  large  eye  roU'd  in  horror,  and  so  deep 

His  tone,  it  seem'd  some  Spirit  from  within 

Breathed  through  his  moveless  lips  the  unearthly 


42. 

**  All  looks  were  tum'd  to  him.    *  O  Ad ! '  he  cried, 

*  Dear  native  land,  by  all  remembrances 

Of  childhood,  by  all  joys  of  manhood  dear ; 

O  Vale  of  many  Waters ;  mom  and  night 

My  age  must  groan  for  you,  and  to  the  grave 

Go  down  in  sorrow.    Thou  wilt  give  thy  froita, 

But  who  shall  gather  them  ?  thy  grapes  will  ripen, 

But  who  shall  tread  the  wine-press  ?  Fly  the  wrath, 

Te  who  would  live  and  save  your^souls  alive ! 

For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bends  the  Bow, 

The  Arrows  that  he  shoots  are  sharp, 

And  err  not  from  their  aim ! ' 

43. 

"  With  that  a  faithful  few 

Press'd  through  the  throng  to  join  him.   Then  arose 

Mockery  and  mirth ;  ^  Go,  bald  head ! '  and  they  mix*d 

Curses  with  laughter.    He  set  forth,  yet  once 

Look'd  back :  — his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  call'd, 

'  Aswad ! '  —  it  startled  me — it  terrified ;  — 

*  Aswad ! '  again  he  call'd  — and  I  almost 

Had  foUow'd  him.  —  O  moment  fled  too  soon  1 

O  moment  irrecoverably  lost ! 

The  shouts  of  mockery  made  a  coward  of  me  ; 

He  went,  and  I  remain'd  in  fear  of  Mah  ! 

44. 

'*  He  went,  and  darker  grew 

The  deepening  cloud  above. 

At  length  it  open'd,  and— O  Grod !  O  God !  — 

There  were  no  waters  there ! 

There  fell  no  kindly  rain ! 

The  ^arsar  from  its  womb  went  forth, 

The  ley  Wind  of  Death.— 

45. 

"  They  fell  around  me ;  thousands  fell  around ; 

The  King  and  all  his  people  fell ; 

AU!  aU!  they  perish'd  all ! 

1  —  only  1  —  was  left. 

There  came  a  Voice  to  me,  and  said, 

*  In  the  Day  of  Visitation, 

In  the  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment, 

God  hath  remember'd  thee.' 

46. 

**  When  from  an  agony  of  prayer  I  rose, 

And  from  the  scene  of  death 

Attempted  to  go  forth. 

The  way  was  open ;  I  could  see 

No  barrier  to  my  steps. 

But  round  these  bowers  the  arm  of  God 

Had  drawn  a  mighty  chain, 

A  barrier  that  no  human  force  might  break. 

Twice  I  essay'd  to  pass ; 

With  that  a  Voice  was  heard, — 

*■  O  Aswad,  be  content,  and  bless  the  Lord  ! 

One  charitable  deed  hath  saved 

Thy  soul  from  utter  death. 

O  Aswad,  sinful  man  ! 

When  by  long  penitence 

Thou  feel'st  thy  soul  prepared. 

Breathe  up  the  wish  to  die. 

And  Azrael  comes  in  answer  to  thy  prayer.' 
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47. 

'*  A  miserable  man, 

From  Earth  and  Heaven  shut  out, 

I  heard  the  dreadful  Voice. 
I  look'd  around  my  prison  place ; 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  there ; 

Where'er  I  look'd  they  lay, 

They  moulder'd,  moulder'd  here,  — 

Their  very  bones  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

So  many  years  have  past ! 

So  many  weary  ages  have  gone  by ! 

And  still  I  linger  here. 

Still  groaning  with  the  burden  of  my  sins, 

Not  yet  have  dared  to  breathe 

The  prayer  to  be  released. 

48. 

**  Oh !  who  can  tell  the  imspeakable  misery 

Of  solitude  like  this ! 

No  sound  hath  ever  reach'd  my  ear. 

Save  of  the  passing  wind. 

The  fountain's  everlasting  flow. 

The  forest  in  the  gale, 

The  pattering  of  the  shower—^ 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

No  bird  hath  ever  closed  her  wing 

Upon  these  solitary  bowers, 

No  insect  sweetly  buzz'd  amid  these  groves. 

From  all  things  that  have  life, 

Save  only  me,  conceard. 

This  Tree  alone,  that  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  down  its  hospitable  boughs. 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 

As  though  to  welcome  me, 

Seems  to  partake  of  life : 

I  love  it  as  my  friend,  my  only  friend ! 

49. 

^  I  know  not  for  what  ages  I  have  dragg'd 

This  miserable  life : 

How  oilen  I  have  seen 

These  ancient  trees  renew'd ! 

What  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Have  risen  and  fallen  asleep, 

And  I  remain  the  same ! 

My  garment  hath  not  waxen  old. 

And  the  sole  of  my  shoe  is  not  worn. 

50. 

**  Sinner  that  I  have  been, 

I  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer  to  die. 

O  merciful  Lord  God  !  — 

But  when  it  is  thy  will. 

But  when  I  have  atoned 

For  mine  iniquities. 

And  sufferings  have  made  pure 

My  soul  with  sin  defiled. 

Release  me  in  thine  own  good  time ;  — 

I  will  not  cease  to  praise  thee,  O  my  God !  " 

51. 

Silence  ensued  awhile ; 

Then  Zeinab  answer'd  him ; 

•«  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad !  for  the  Lord, 

Who  saved  thy  soul  from  Hell, 


Will  call  thee  to  him  in  his  own  good  time. 

And  would  that  when  my  soul 

Breathed  up  the  wish  to  die, 

Azrael  might  visit  me ! 

Then  would  I  follow  where  my  babes  are  gone, 

And  join  Hodeirah  now ! " 

52. 

She  ceased ;  and  the  rushing  of  wings 

.  Was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

And  Azrael,  the  Death-Angel,  stood  before  them. 

His  coimtenance  was  dark,  ' 

Solemn,  but  not  severe , 

It  awed,  but  struck  no  terror  to  the  heart 

^^  Zeinab,  thy  wish  is  heard  ! 

Aswad,  thine  hour  is  come !  " 

They  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  blest  the  voice ; 

And  Azrael  from  his  sword 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  bitterness  and  death. 

53. 

"  Me  too !  me  too !  "  young  Thalaba  exclaim'd, 

As,  wild  with  grief,  he  kiss'd 

His  Mother's  livid  hand. 

His  Mother's  livid  lips ; 

"  O  Angel !  take  me  too  ! " 

54. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah ! "  the  Death- Angel  said, 

"  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  thou  art  chosen  forth 

To  do  the  will  of  Heaven ; 

To  avenge  thy  father's  death, 

The  murder  of  thy  race ; 

To  work  the  mightiest  enterprise 

That  mortal  man  hath  wrought. 

Live  !  and  remember  destiny 

Hath  mark'o  thee  from  mankind  !  " 

55. 

He  ceased,  and  he  was  gone. 

Young  Thalaba  look'd  round ; 

The  Palace  and  the  Groves  were  seen  no  more ; 

He  stood  amid  the  Wilderness,  alone. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  I. 

Like  the  rtntnd  ocean,  girdled  mtk  the  akf.  — 1,  p.  985. 

HeDiy  More  had  a  limilar  picture  in  his  mind  when  li* 
wrote  of 

Vast  plains  with  lowly  cottages  forlorn, 
Rounded  about  with  the  low-wavering  sky.. 


Saw  Zeinab  inker  bUes. — 9,  p.  325. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that,  according  to  Pietre 
della  Valle,  this  is  the  name  of  which  the  Latins  have  made 
Zenobia. 

He  gave,  he  takes  aioajf! — 4,  p.  S26. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away }  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  —  Job,  i.  3L 

I  have  placed  a  Serfpture  phrase  in  the  mouth  of  a.  Ma- 
hommedan ;  but  it  is  a  saying  of  Job,  and  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  making  a  modem  Arab  speak  like  ba  aMienft 
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one.  Reiifnation  ii  particularly  inculcated  by  Mabommed ; 
and  of  all  hii  precept*  it  ia  that  which  hii  followen  have  beat 
observed :  it  is  even  the  vice  of  the  East.  It  hod  been  easy 
to  have  made  ZeiniU)  speak  from  the  Koran,  if  the  tame  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran  could  be  remembered  by  the  few  who 
have  toiled  through  its  dull  tautology.'  I  thought  it  better 
to  express  a  feeling  of  religion  in  that  language  with  which 
our  religious  ideas  are  connected. 


And  rested  lUu  c  dome.  —  11,  p.  096. 
La  wt$r  n'eatpUuqu^un  eerele  mu  feux  dee  MaUlohi, 
<H  h  CM  forme  wn  ddme  ofprn^i  eur  Ue/Utte. 

Le  MmoeaiL  Monde,  par  M.  Le  Sttir$. 


Here  etnddmg  autre  tablatures.  — 13,  p.  236. 

The  magnificent  Mosque  at  Taiiris  is  faced  with  varnished 
bricks,  of  various  colors,  like  moet  fine  huU^nge  m  Perria, 
says  Tavemier.  One  of  its  domes  is  covered  with  white 
flower-work  upon  a  green  ground;  the  other  has  a  black 
ground,  spotted  with  white  stars.  Gilding  is  also  common 
upon  OrienUl  buildings.  At  Boghar  in  Bactria  our  old  trav- 
eller Jenkinson  *  saw  "  many  houses,  temples,  and  monu- 
ments of  stone,  sumptuously  builded  and  gilt.'* 

In  Pegu  "  they  consume  about  their  Varely  or  idol  houses 
great  store  of  leafe-goU,  for  that  they  overlay  all  the  tops  of 
the  houses  with  gold,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
gold  ft-om  the  top  to  the  foote  ;  in  covering  whereof  there  is  a 
great  store  of  gold  spent,  for  that  every  ten  years  they  new 
overlay  them  with  gold,  from  the  top  to  the  foote,  so  that 
with  this  vanitie  they  spend  great  aboundance  of  golde.  For 
every  ten  years  the  rain  doth  consume  the  gold  firom  these 
bouses."  —  OsMT  Frederick^  in  Hakluyt. 

A  waste  of  ornament  and  labor  characterizes  all  the  works 
of  the  Orientalists.  I  have  seen  illuminated  Persian  man- 
uscripts that  must  each  have  been  the  toil  of  many  years, 
every  page  painted,  not  with  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  but  usually  like  the  curves  and  lines  of  a  Turkey 
carpet,  conveying  no  idea  whatever,  as  absurd  to  the  eye  as 
nonsense-verses  to  the  ear.  The  little  of  their  literature  that 
has  reached  ui  is  equally  worthless.  Our  barbarian  scholars 
have  called  Ferdusi  the  Oriental  Homer.  Mr.  Champion  has 
published  a  specimen  of  his  poem  ;  the  translation  is  said  to  be 
bad,  and  certainly  must  be  unfaithful,  for  it  is  in  rhyme  ;  but 
the  vilest  copy  of  a  picture  at  least  represents  the  subject  and 
the  composition.  To  make  this  Iliad  of  tlie  East,  as  they  have 
sacrilegiously  styled  it,  a  good  poem,  would  be  realising  the 
dreams  of  alchemy,  and  transmuting  lead  into  gold. 

The  Arabian  Tales  certainly  abound  with  genius ;  they 
have  lost  their  metaphorical  rubbish  in  passing  through  the 
filter  of  a  French  translation. 

Sennamar  bmlt  at  Hirak,  Stc.  — 13,  p.  996. 

The  Arabians  call  this  palace  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  for  N8man-al-Aduar,  one  of  those  Ara- 
bian Kings  who  reigned  at  Hirah.  A  single  stono  fastened 
the  whole  structure  ;  the  color  of  the  walls  varied  frequently 
!n  a  day.  N6man  richly  rewarded  the  architect  Sennamar ; 
but,  recollecting  afterwards  that  he  might  build  palaces  equal 
or  superior  in  beauty  for  his  rival  kings,  ordered  that  he 
should  be  thrown  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  edifice.  — 
jyfferbeloL 

An  African  colony  had  been  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neimhedians.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Neimheidh  had  employed  four  of  their  artisans  to  erect 
fbr  him  two  sumptuous  palaces,  which  were  so  highly  finished, 
that,  jealous  lest  they  might  construct  others  on  the  same,  or 
perhaps  a  grander  plan,  he  had  them  privately  made  away 
with,  the  day  after  diey  had  completed  their  work. 

O^HaOoran^e  History  qf  ireiamd. 


7Tk«  Paradise  of  /rsim,  tc  --  19,  p.  5S7. 
?%•  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended  fh>m  Ad,  the  son  of  Aus 


or  Uz,  the  son  of  Irero,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
who,  after  the  confbsion  of  tongues,  settled  in  Al-Ahkftf,  or 
the  Winding  Sands,  in  the  province  of  Hadramant,  where  hia 
posterity  greatly  multiplied.  Their  first  King  was  Shedad, 
the  son  of  Ad,  of  whom  the  Eastern  writers  deliver  many 
&bulous  things,  particularly  that  he  finished  the  magnificent 
city  his  fitther  had  begun ;  wherein  he  built  a  fine  palaeo, 
adorned  with  delicious  gardens,  to  embellish  which  he  spared 
neither  cost  nor  labor,  proposing  thereby  to  create  in  his 
subjects  a  superstitious  veneration  of  himself  as  a  Ood.  This 
garden  or  paradise  was  called  the  garden  of  Irem,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  Oriental 
writers.  The  city,  they  tell  us,  is  still  standing  in  the  deserta 
of  Aden,  being  preserved  by  Providence  as  a  monument  of' 
divine  justice,  though  it  be  invisible,  unless  very  rarely,  when 
God  permits  it  to  be  seen —  a  favor  one  Colabah  pretended 
to  have  received  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Mo4wiyah,  who 
sending  for  him  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  Colabah 
related  his  whole  adventure  j  that,  as- he  was  seeking  a  camel 
he  had  loat,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  at  the  gates  of  this 
city,  and  entering  it,  saw  not  one  inhabitant ;  at  which  being 
terrified,  he  staid  no  longer  than  to  take  with  him  some  fine 
stones,  which  he  showed  the  Khalifl  —  Sais, 

The  descendants  of  Ad,  in  process  of  time,  falling  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  sent  the  prophet 
Houd  (who  is  generally  agreed  to  be  Heber)  to  preach  tha 
unity  of  his  essence,  and  reclaim  them.  Houd  preached  for 
many  years  to  this  people  without  effect,  till  God  at  last  was 
weary  of  waiting  for  their  repentance.  The  first  punishment 
which  he  inflicted  was  a  famine  of  three  years'  continuance, 
during  all  which  time  the  heavens  were  closed  upon  them. 
This,  with  the  evils  which  it  caused,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  this  people,  who  were  then  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  in  Arabia. 

The  Adites,  seeing  themselves  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
and  receiving  no  succor  from  their  false  gods,  resolved  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  in  the  province  of  Hegiaz,  whera 
at  present  Mecca  is  situated.  There  was  then  a  hillock  (^ 
red  sand  there,  around  which  a  great  concourse  of  different 
people  might  always  be  seen;  and  all  these  nations,  the 
faithful  as  well  as  the  un&ithful,  believed  that  by  visiting 
this  spot  with  devotion,  they  should  obtain  from  God  what- 
ever they  petitioned  for,  respecting  the  wants  and  necessitiea 
of  life. 

The  Adites,  having  then  resolved  to  undertake  this  religious 
journey,  chose  seventy  men,  at  whose  head  they  ai^inted 
Mortadh  and  Ka^fl,  the  two  most  considerable  personages  of 
the  country,  to  perform  this  duty  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  by  this  means  procure  rain  fVom  Heaven,  without 
which  their  country  must  be  ruined.  The  deputies  departed, 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  Moiwiyah,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  the  province  of  Hegiaz.  They  explained  to  him 
the  occasion  of  their  journey,  and  demanded  leave  to  proceed 
and  perform  their  devotions  at  the  %ed  Hillock,  that  they 
might  procure  rain. 

Mortadh,  who  was  the  wisest  of  this  company,  and  who 
had  been  converted  by  the  Prophet  Houd,  often  remonstrated 
with  his  associates,  that  it  was  useless  to  take  this  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  at  this  chosen  spot,  unless  they  had 
previously  adopted  the  truths  which  the  Prophet  preached, 
and  seriously  repented  of  their  unbelief.  For  how,  said  he, 
can  you  hope  that  God  will  shed  upon  us  the  abundant 
showers  of  his  mercy,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  him 
whom  he  hath  sent  to  instruct  us  ? 

KaYl,  who  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  in  error,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Prophet's  worst  enemies,  hearing  the  dis- 
courses of  his  colleague,  requested  king  Mo4wiyah  to  detain 
Mortadh  prisoner,  whilst  he  and  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
panions proceeded  to  make  their  prayers  upon  the  Hillock. 
Mo4wiyah  consented,  and,  detaining  Mortadh  captive,  per- 
mitted the  others  to  pursue  their  journey,  and  accompliah 
their  vow. 

KaYl,  now  the  sole  chief  of  the  deputation,  having  arrived 
at  the  place,  prayed  thus :  Lord,  give  to  the  people  of  Ad  such 
rains  as  it  shall  please  thee.  And  he  had  scarcely  finiahed 
when  there  appeared  three  clouds  in  the  sky,  one  white,'one 
red,  the  third  black.  At  the  same  time,  these  words  were 
heard  to  proceed  from  Heaven  —  Choose  which  of  the  three 
thou  wilt.    KaYl  chose  the  black,  which  he  iroagmed  the 
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fiillast,  and  nMMt  abandant  in  water,  of  which  they  were  in 
•xtrema  want.  After  haring  cboaen,  he  immediately  quitted 
the  place,  and  took  the  road  to  hii  own  country,  congratohitinf 
binaelf  on  the  happy  luceeM  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Am  aooo  aa  KaYl  arrired  in  the  Talley  of  Magaith,  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aditea,  he  informed  his  countrymen  of 
the  &Torable  answer  he  had  received,  and  of  the  cloud  which 
waa  soon  to  water  all  their  lands.  The  senseless  people  all 
came  out  of  their  houses  to  receive  it  \  but  this  cloud,  which 
WEB  big  with  the  divine  vengeance,  produced  only  a  wind, 
BMMt  eold  and  most  violent,  which  the  Arabs  call  Sarsar ;  it 
eootinoed  to  blow  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  exter- 
minated all  the  unbelievers  of  the  country,  leaving  <mly  the 
Prophet  Hood  alive,  and  those  who  had  heard  him  and  turned 
to  tba  ftith jyHarbOeL 


O'er  aU  ike  vindmg  gands.  —19,  p.  S297. 
Al-Ahkaf  signifies  the  Winding  E 


DtUetalhetbwy 529,  p.  238. 

I  hare  beard  from  a  certain  Cyprian  botanist,  that  the 
•bony  does  not  produce  either  leaves  or  fruit,  and  that  it  is 
never  aeen  exposed  to  the  son ;  that  its  roots  are  indeed  under 
the  earth,  which  the  Ethiopians  dig  out ;  and  that  there  are 
men  among  them  skilled  in  finding  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
ment.—  PoajauM,  tnauialed  6y  Tajflor. 


Wetamtr  IdoU  atitt  appHedfor  aid,  —94,  p.  998. 

The  Adites  worshipped  four  idols,  Sakiah,  the  dispenser  of 
tain,  Hafedah,  the  protector  of  travellers,  Razekah,  the  giver 
of  ibod,and  Salemab,  the  preserver  in  sickness.  —  IPHtrbeloL 
SaU, 

Tlsn  te  Os  place  ^MMcoitrM,  4tc  —  95,  p.  938. 

Mecca  was  thus  called.  Mahommed  destroyed  the  other 
superstitions  of  the  Arabs,  but  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  their 
old  and  rooted  veneration  for  the  Well  and  the  Black  Stone, 
and  transfer  to  Mecca  the  respect  and  reverence  which  he  had 
designed  for  Jerusalem. 

**  Mecca  is  situated  in  a  barren  place  (about  one  day's  jour- 
ney fran  the  Red  Sea)  in  a  valley,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of 
many  little  hills.  The  town  is  surrounded  for  several  miles 
with  many  thousands  of  little  hills,  which  are  very  near  one 
to  the  other.  I  have  been  on  the  top  of  some  of  them,  near 
Mecca,  where  I  could  see  some  miles  about,  but  yet  was  not 
able  to  see  the  Ikrthest  of  the  hills.  They  are  all  stony-rock, 
and  blackish,  and  pret^  near  of  a  bigness,  appearing  at  a  dis- 
tance like  cocks  of  hay,  but  all  pointing  towards  Mecca.  Some 
of  them  are  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  &c.,  but  all  near  of 
one  height.  The  people  here  have  an  odd  and  foolish  sort  of 
tnditiim  concerning  them,  viz.  That  when  Jibraham  went 
about  trailding  the  Beat-JtUahf  God  by  his  wonderful  prov- 
idence  did  so  order  it,  that  every  mountain  in  the  world 
should  contribute  something  to  the  building  thereof;  and 
accordingly  every  one  did  send  its  proportion.  Though  there 
is  a  mauntgin  near  Algiers^  which  is  called  Corra  Dog,  i.  e. 
BLadt  MoitnUun ;  and  the  reason  of  its  blackness,  they  say,  is, 
because  it  did  not  send  any  part  of  itself  towards  butldlng  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  Between  these  hills  is  good  and  plain 
travelling,  though  they  stand  near  one  to  another.'' 

A  faithful  Account  of  the  Religion  and  Manners  <fftkt 
Makvmedansy  ^c  hf  Joseph  Pitts  cfExan. 

Adam,  after  his  (kll,  was  placed  upon  the  mountain  of  Vasum 
in  the  eastern  region  of  the  globe.  £ve  was  banished  to  a 
place,  since  called  Djidda,  which  signifies  the  first  of  mothers, 
(the  celebrated  port  of  Oedda,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.)  The 
Serpent  was  cast  into  the  most  horrid  desert  of  the  East,  and 
the  spiritual  tempter,  who  seduced  him,  was  exiled  to  the 
coasts  of  JEUeM.  This  fall  of  our  first  parent  was  followed 
by  the  infidelity  and  sedition  of  all  the  spirits,  Dpnn,  who 
were  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then  God  sent 
against  them  the  great  AtazU,  who,  with  a  legion  of  angels, 
efaaaed  them  from  the  continent,  and  dispersed  them  among 
30 


the  isles,  and  along  the  different  coasts  of  the  sea.  Some 
time  after,  AdaM^  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  travelled 
into  Arabia,  and  advanced  aa  far  as  Mseea,  His  footsteps 
diffused  on  all  sides  abundance  and  fertility.  His  figure  was 
enchanting,  his  stature  lofty,  his  complexion  brown,  his  hair 
thick,  long,  and  curled ;  and  he  then  wore  a  beard  and  mus- 
taehioa.  After  a  separation  of  a  hundred  years,  he  rejoined 
Bo§  on  Mount  Art^aithf  near  Mecca  —  an  event  which  gave 
that  mount  the  name  of  Arqfaithj  or  Arrfe,  that  is,  the  Place 
of  Remembrance.  This  favor  of  the  Eternal  Deity  was 
accompanied  by  another  not  less  striking^  By  his  orders  the 
angels  took  a  tent,  JTAoysie,  from  Paradise,  and  pitched  it  on 
the  very  spot  where  afterwards  the  Ka^e  was  erected.  This 
is  the  most  sacred  of  the  tabernacles,  and  the  first  temple 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity 
by  the  first  of  men,  and  by  all  his  posterity.  Seth  was  the 
founder  of  the  Sacred  Keabe  {  in  the  same  place  where  the 
angels  had  pitched  the  celestial  tent,  he  erected  a  stone  edifice, 
which  he  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity.  — 
lyOhsson, 

Bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  years,  Adam  had  reached  the 
limit  of  his  earthly  existence.  At  that  moment  he  longed 
eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  legion  of  angels  attended 
upon  his  latest  sigh,  and,  by  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
Being,  received  his  soul.  He  died  on  Friday,  the  7th  of 
April,  Meson,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  angels  washed  and  purified  his  body  ;  which  was  the 
origin  of  funeral  ablutions.  The  archangel  Miehad  wrapped 
it  in  a  sheet,  with  perfumes  and  aromatics ;  and  the  archangel 
Chtbrid,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Imameth,  performed,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  legion  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole 
family  of  this  first  of  the  patriarchs,  the  SaJath*ul-D}ena2e ; 
which  gave  birth  to  funeral  pfftyers.  The  body  of  Adam  was 
deposited  at  Ohar*ul-Kem,  (the  grotto  of  treasure,)  upon  the 
mountain  £>/eM-£ft'y  Couhejfss,  which  overlooks  Mecca.  His 
descendants,  at  his  death,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  souls. 
—  D^OhssoH, 

When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  took  with  him,  by  the 
command  of  the  Eternal,  the  body  of  Adam,  enclosed  in  a 
box-coffin.  After  the  watera  had  abated,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  it  in  the  same  grotto  from  whence  it  had  been  removed. 
"D'Ohsson. 

So  if  the  resurreetion  came.  —97,  p.  938. 

Some  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  when  they  died,  had  their  Camel 
tied  by  their  Sepulchre,  and  so  left  without  meat  or  drink  to 
perish,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other  world,  lest  they 
should  be  obliged  at  the  Resurrection  to  go  on  foot,  which 
was  accounted  very  scandalous. 

All  afilrmed  that  the  pious,  when  they  come  forth  from 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  ready  prepared  for  them  white- 
winged  Camels  with  saddles  of  gold.  Here  are  some  fooUteps 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  —  Sale. 


She  stared  me  in  the  face.  —97,  p.  998. 
This  line  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  our  old 
ballads,  so  flill  of  beauty.  I  have  never  seen  the  ballad  in 
print,  and  with  some  trouble  have  procured  only  an  imperfect 
copy  from  memory.  It  is  necessary  to  insert  some  of  the 
preceding  stanzas.    The  title  is. 

Old  PouLTza's  Mabx. 

At  length  old  age  came  on  her. 

And  she  grew  faint  and  poor ; 
Her  master  he  fell  out  with  her, 

And  turn'd  her  out  of  door. 
Saying,  If  thou  wilt  not  labor, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way,  — 
And  never  let  me  see  thy  face 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

These  words  she  took  unkind. 

And  on  her  way  she  went. 
For  to  fulfil  her  master's  will 

Always  was  her  intent ; 
The  hills  were  very  high. 

The  valleys  very  bare, 
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The  lummer  it  wm  hot  and  dry,  — 
It  itarved  Old  Poulter'i  Mare. 

Old  PoQiter  be  grew  sorrowibl, 

And  Mid  to  his  kinsman  Will, 
I*d  have  thee  go  and  seek  the  Hare 

O'er  valley  and  o'er  hill ; 
Go,  go,  go,  go,  fayi  Poulter, 

And  make  haate  back  again, 
For  until  thoa  beat  found  the  Mare, 

In  grief  I  ahall  remain. 

Away  went  Will  w  willingly, 

And  all  day  long  he  sought ; 
Till  when  it  grew  towards  the  night. 

He  in  his  mind  bethought. 
He  would  go  home  and  rest  him, 

And  come  again  to-morrow } 
For  if  he  eould  not  find  the  Mare, 

His  heart  would  break  with  sorrow. 

He  went  a  little  farther, 

And  tum'd  his  head  aside, 
And  just  by  goodman  Whitfield's  gate. 

Oh,  there  the  Mare  he  spied. 
He  ask'd  her  how  she  did  ; 

She  aUartd  kirn  in  the  face, 
Them  down  she  laid  her  ktad  again  — 

She  tPM  in  wreUJud  ease. 


What  though  unmoved  the^  bore  the  deUge  weight.  —  39,  p.  329. 

Concerning  the  Pyramids, "  ^haJi  putdown,"  says  Greaves, 
**  that  which  is  confessed  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  be  the 
most  probable  relation,  as  is  reported  by  Ibn  Abd  Alhokm, 
whose  words,  out  of  the  Arabic,  are  these  :  —  *  The  greatest 
part  of  chronologers  agree,  that  he  which  built  the  Pyra- 
mids was  Saurid  Ibn  Salhouk,  King  of  Egypt,  who  lired 
three  hundred  years  before  the  flood.  The  occasion  of  this 
was,  because  he  saw,  in  hii  sleep,  that  the  whole  earth  w«s 
turned  over  with  the  inhabitants  of  it,  the  men  lying  upon 
their  faces,  and  the  stars  falling  do%kn  and  striking  one 
another,  with  a  terrible  noise ;  and  being  troubled,  he  con- 
cealed it.  Af\er  this,  he  saw  the  fixed  stars  falling  to  the 
earth,  in  the  similitude  of  white  fowl,  and  they  snatched 
up  men,  carrying  them  between  two  great  mountains ;  and 
these  mountains  closed  upon  them,  and  the  shining  stars 
were  made  dark.  Awaking  with  great  fear,  he  assembles 
the  chief  priests  of  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  an  hundred 
and  thirty  priests ;  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Aclimum. 
Relating  the  whole  matter  to  them,  they  took  the  altitude  of 
tho  stars,  and,  making  their  prognostication,  foretold  of  a 
deluge.  The  King  said,  Will  it  come  to  our  country? 
they  answered,  Yea,  and  will  destroy  it.  And  there  re- 
mained a  certain  number  of  years  for  to  come,  and  ho 
commanded,  in  the  mean  space,  to  build  the  Pyramids,  and  a 
vault  to  be  made,  into  which  the  river  Nilos  entering,  should 
run  into  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  into  the  land  Al-Said. 
And  ha  filled  them  with  telesmee,*  and  with  strange  things, 
and  with  riches  and  treasures,  and  the  like.  He  engraved  in 
them  all  things  that  were  told  him  by  wise  men,  as  also  all 
profound  sciences,  tho  names  of  a/ailuAcir«,t  the  uses  and  hurts 
of  them  y  the  science  of  astrology,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
geometry,  and  of  physic.  All  this  may  be  interpreted  by  him 
that  knows  their  characters  and  language.  After  he  had 
given  order  for  this  building,  they  cut  out  vast  columns  and 
wonderful  stones.  They  fetcht  massy  stones  from  the  iEthi- 
opians,  and  made  with  these  the  foundation  of  the  three 
Pyramids,  fastening  them  together  with  lead  and  iron.  They 
built  the  gales  of  them  forty  cubits  under  ground,  and  they 
made  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  one  hundred  royal  cubits. 


*  That  which  Uw  AimUans  commoiilj  mean  by  kU»mt$  ars  ceitsln 
dfUU  or  mmtMltta,  made  under  cuch  and  nieh  an  aspect,  or  eooflfunUioo 
of  lbs  sUn  and  piaoels,  with  tmtvnX  characten  aecoiding Ijr  inaeribed. 

t  AMtakir,  amonfit  other  ■ifniflcatiom,  Is  the  name  of  a  preciom  stone  ; 
and,  Uterefere,  to  Abalfeda,  it  is  joinwl  with  yacul,  a  rabf.  I  ioMfioe  k 
here  to  sifoi^  soms  magical  spell,  whkh,  it  inajr  be,  was  engraven  en  this 


which  are  fifty  of  ours,  in  these  times  ;  he  also  made  each  aid« 
of  them  an  hundred  royal  cubits.  The  beginning  of  this 
building  was  in  a  fortunate  horoscope.  After  that  he  bad 
finished  it,  he  covered  it  with  colored  satin  fh>m  the  top  to 
tho  bottom;  and  he  appointed  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
were  present  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.  Then  be 
built,  in  the  western  pyramid,  thirty  treasures,  filled  with  atore 
of  riches  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made  of  predoos 
stones,  and  with  instrtUMUts  of  iron,  and  vessels  of  earth,  and 
with  arms  that  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might  be  bended 
and  yet  not  broken,  and  with  several  kinds  of  alaia&trs,  single 
and  double,  and  with  deadly  poisons,  and  with  other  thing* 
besides.  He  mode  also  in  the  east  Pyramid  divers  cekstiai 
spheres  and  stara,  and  what  they  severally  operate  in  their 
aspects,  and  the  perfumes  which  are  to  be  used  to  them,  and 
the  books  which  treat  of  these  matters.  He  also  put  in  the 
colored  Pyramid  the  commentaries  of  tiie  Priests  in  cheata  of 
black  marble,  and  with  every  Priest  a  book,  in  which  were 
the  wonders  of  his  profession,  and  of  his  actions,  and  of  hia 
nature,  and  what  was  done  in  his  time,  and  what  ia,  and  what 
shall  be,  fVom  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it.  He 
placed  in  every  Pyramid  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer  of  the 
westerly  Pyramid  was  a  statue  of  marble  stone,  standing 
upright  with  a  lance,  and  upon  his  head  a  serpent,  wreathed. 
He  that  came  near  it,  and  stood  still,  the  serpent  bit  him  of 
one  side,  and  wreathing  round  about  his  throat  and  killing 
him,  returned  to  his  place.  He  made  the  treasurer  of  the 
east  Pyramid,  an  idol  of  black  agate,  his  eyes  open  and 
shining,  sitting  upon  a  throne  with  a  lance :  when  any  looked 
upon  him,  he  heard  of  one  side  of  him  a  voice,  which  took 
away  bis  sense,  so  that  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his  ftoe,  and 
ceased  not  till  he  died.  He  made  the  treastirer  of  the  colored 
Pyramid  a  sUtue  of  stone,  called  JUkrtt,  sitting :  he  which 
looked  towards  it  was  drawn  by  the  statue,  till  he  stuck  to  it, 
and  could  not  be  separated  fi^om  it,  till  such  time  as  he  died. 
The  Coptites  write  in  their  books,  that  there  is  an  inscription 
engraven  upon  them,  the  exposition  of  which,  in  Arabic,  ia 
this,  /  Kiico  Sadrid  bmiit  the  Pyramida  in  nuh  and  amtk  « 
tm«,  CM^  Jinished  them  in  nx  year« ;  he  that  eomea  ^fUr  ma, 
and  ea^M  that  he  it  equal  to  nu,  let  him  destroy  them  m  sts 
hundred  years ;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  it  is  easier  to  plmek 
down,  than  to  build  up  >  I  also  covered  thsm,  whan  Ihadjinished 
them,  with  saain ;  and  let  him  cover  them  with  matts.  Af\er 
that  AuiAMoif  the  Calif  entered  iEgypt,  and  saw  the  Pyra- 
mids, he  desired  to  know  what  was  within,  and  therefore 
would  have  them  opened.  They  told  him  it  oould  not  possi- 
bly be  done.  He  replied,  I  will  have  it  certainly  done. 
And  that  hole  was  opened  for  him,  which  stands  open  to  this 
day,  with  fire  and  vinegar.  Two  smiths  prepared  and  sharp- 
ened the  iron  and  engines,  which  they  forced  in,  and  there 
Mras  a  great  expense  in  the  opening  of  it.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  wa^  found  to  be  twenty  cubits ;  and  when  ihey  came 
tu  the  end  of  the  wall,  behind  the  place  they  had  digged, 
there  was  an  ewer  of  green  emerald :  in  it  were  a  thousand 
dinars  very  weighty,  every  dinar  was  an  ounce  of  our  ounces ; 
they  wondered  at  it,  but  knew  not  the  meaning  of  it.  Then 
AiMAUon  said.  Cast  up  the  account  how  much  hath  been 
spent  in  making  the  entrance  ;  they  cast  it  up,  and  lo  it  waa 
the  same  sum  which  they  found  ;  it  neitlier  exceeded  nor  waa 
defective.  Within  they  found  a  aquare  well,  in  the  square 
of  it  tliere  were  doors,  every  door  opened  into  a  house,  (or 
vault,)  in  which  there  were  dead  bodies  wnpped  up  in  linen. 
They  found  towards  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  a  chamber,  in 
which  there  was  a  hollow  stone  :  in  it  was  a  statue  of  stone 
like  a  man,  and  within  it  a  man,  upon  whom  was  a  breast- 
plate of  gold  set  with  jewels  ;  upon  his  breast  was  a  sword  of 
invaluable  price,  and  at  his  head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of 
an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  the  day  ;  and  upon  him 
were  characters  written  with  a  pen,  no  man  knows  what  they 
signify.  After  AiMAUon  had  opened  it,  men  entered  into  it 
for  many  years,  and  descended  by  the  slippery  passage  which 
is  in  it  j  and  some  of  them  came  out  safe,  and  others  died.' "  •— 
Oreaves*s  Pyremiiogrqfhia, 


The  Uving  carbuncle. —30,  p.  829. 

The  Carbuncle  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  subterranean 
palaces  of  Romance.    I  have  no  where  seen  so  circumatantial 
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an  account  of  its  wonderful  properties  as  in  a  panafe  of 
Thoanna,  qooted  by  Stepbaniui  in  hii  Notes  to  Sazo-Gram- 


**  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  in 
its  species  and  nature,  was  brought  to  him  from  the  East 
Indies,  by  a  man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to 
be  a  Barbarian^  It  sparkled  as  thou^  all  burning  with  an 
incredible  splendor :  flashing  radiance,  and  shooting  on  every 
aide  its  beams,  it  filled  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance 
with  a  light  scarcely  by  any  eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it 
was  wonderful,  that  being  most  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it 
was  confined,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  immediately  fly 
aloft;  neither  could  it  be  contained  by  any  art  of  man  in  a 
narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  nor  spot. 
Certain  shape  it  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  inconstant  and 
momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  it  was  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye,  it  would  not  suflTer  itself  to  be  handled  with 
impaaity,  but  hurt  those  who  obstinately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by 
ebanee  any  part  of  it  was  broken  oflT,  for  it  was  not  rery  hard, 
H  become  nothing  less.  *'  * —  T^uamw,  lib.  8. 

In  the  Mirror  of  Stones,  Carbuncles  are  said  to  be  male 
and  female.  The  females  throw  out  their  brightness:  the 
atars  appear  burning  within  the  males. 

Like  many  other  jewels,  the  Carbuncle  was  supposed  to  be 
an  animal  substance,  formed  in  the  serpent.  The  serpent's 
ingenioas  method  of  preserving  it  from  the  song  of  the  charmer, 
is  related  in  an  after-note.    Book  9. 


Ttt  vKMceHt  it  grew.  —  31,  p.  2S9. 

Adam,  aaya  a  Moorish  author,  after  having  eaten  the  for- 
Uddan  frait,  sought  to  hide  himself  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  that  form  the  bowers  of  Paradise :  the  Gold  and  Silver 
trees  refused  their  shade  to  the  father  of  the  human  race. 
God  asked  them  why  they  did  so  ?  Because,  replied  the  Trees, 
Adam  has  transgressed  against  your  commandment.  Ye  have 
done  well,  answered  the  Creator ;  and  that  your  fidelity  may 
b«  rewarded,  'tis  my  decree  that  men  shall  hereafter  become 
your  slaves,  and  that  in  search  of  you  they  shall  dig  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  earth.  —  Ckemer. 

Th«  black-lead  of  Bonodale  is  described  as  lying  in  the 
mine  in  the  form  of  a  tree ;  it  hath  a  body  or  root,  and  veins 
or  branches  fly  from  it  in  different  directions  :  the  root  or 
body  is  the  finest  black-lead,  and  the  branches  at  the  extremi- 
ties the  worst  the  farther  they  fly.  The  veins  or  branches 
sometimes  shoot  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  —  HnUkinr 
««•'«  ihsL  af  Otmbtrlund. 

They  have  foonde  by  experience,  that  the  vein  of  golde  is  a 
living  t|pe,  and  that  the  same  by  all  waies  that  it  spreadeth 
and  springeth  from  the  roote  by  the  sofle  pores  and  passages 
of  the  earth,  pntteth  forth  branches,  even  unto  the  uppermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  ceaseth  not  until  it  discover  itself  unto 
the  open  aire ;  at  which  time  it  sheweth  forthe  certaine  beau- 
tiful colours  in  the  steede  of  floures,  round  stones  of  golden 
earth  in  the  steede  of  fniites  ;  and  thinoe  plates  insteede  of 
leaves.  They  say  that  the  roote  of  the  golden  tree  extendeth 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  there  taketh  noiishment  of 
increase :  for  the  deeper  that  they  dig,  they  finde  the  trunkes 
thereof  to  be  so  much  the  greater,  as  farre  as  they  may  foUowe 
it,  for  abundance  of  water  springing  in  the  mountains.  Of 
the  branches  of  this  tree,  they  finde  some  as  small  as  a  thread, 
and  others  as  bigge  m  a  man's  finger,  according  to  the  large* 
ness  or  straightnesse  of  the  rifles  and  cliftes.  They  have 
sometimes  chanced  upon  whole  caves,  sustained  and  borne  up 
as  it  were  with  golden  pillers,  and  this  in  the  waies  by  the 
which  the  branches  ascendo :  the  which  being  filled  with  the 
substance  of  the  trunke  creeping  from  beneath,  the  branche 
raaketh  itself  waie  by  whiche  it  male  pass  out.    It  is  oflen- 

*  Siaee  this  note  wu  written,  I  bare  (bond  in  Feyjoo  lh«  hiatorj  of  tbia 
fibte.  It  wu  inT«nted  u  a  liddla  or  allegoiy  offtrt,  bf  a  Frencli  phy* 
BidaB,  eall«d  Feroello  by  tbo  Spaniah  autbor,*nd  publiahed  by  him  in  a 
DUloftK,  D*  ah(&tla  r»Tum  tautU.  Prom  hence  it  waa  extracted,  and 
aeot  u  a  trick  to  Mixaklo,  another  physician,  who  had  writlea  a  credoIoiM 
«0rfc,  Dt  Araum*  NATURf ;  and  a  copy  of  tbia  letter  came  into  the  haoda 
•fThuaaoa.  He  dSeeovered  the  deception  too  late,  tor  a  aecond  edition  of 
hb  Urtory  Iwd  been  prerioaaly  pabUabed  at  Fnuilifort. 


times  divided,  by  encountring  with  some  kinde  of  harde 
stone  ;  yet  is  it  in  other  clifles  nourished  by  the  exhalations 
and  virtue  of  the  roote.  —  Pittro  Martirt. 

Metals,  says  Herrera,  (5, 3, 15,)  are  like  plants  hidden  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  their  tnmk  and  boughs,  which 
are  the  veins  j  for  it  appears  in  a  certain  manner,  that  like 
plants  they  go  on  growing,  not  because  they  have  any  inward 
life,  but  becatue  they  are  produced  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth 
by  the  virtue  of  the  son  and  of  the  planets ;  and  so  they  go  on 
increasing.  And  as  metals  are  thtis,  as  it  were,  plants  hidden 
in  the  earth ;  so  plants  are  animals  fixed  to  one  place,  sus- 
tained by  the  aliment  which  Nature  has  provided  for  them  at 
their  birth :  And  to  animals,  as 'they  have  a  more  perfect  be- 
ing, a  sense  and  knowledge  hath  been  given,  to  go  about  and 
seek  their  aliment.  So  that  barren  earth  is  the  support  of 
metal,  and  fertile  earth  of  plants,  and  plants  of  animals :  the 
less  perfect  serving  the  more  perfect. 


TTkefiM  gold  netrworkj  &c.  —  31,  p.  229. 

A  great  number  of  stringy  fibres  seem  to  stretch  out  from 
the  boughs  of  the  Palm,  on  each  side,  which  cross  one  another 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  take  out  from  between  the  boughs 
a  sort  of  bark  like  close  net-work,  and  this  they  spin  out  with 
the  hand,  and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  sizes,  which  are  mostly 
used  in  Egypt.  They  also  make  of  it  a  sort  of  brush  for 
clothes.  —  Pococke. 


Croutk^d  at  this  Uimrod's  Ikront.  —  32,  p.  229. 

Shedad  was  the  first  King  of  the  Adites.  I  have  orna- 
mented his  palace  less  profusely  than  the  Oriental  writers  who 
describe  it.  In  the  notes  to  the  Bakar-Danusk  is  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  of  its  magnificence  from  the  Te^fat  al  Mujalia. 

A  pleasant  and  elevated  spot  being  fixed  upon,  Shuddaud 
dispatched  an  hundred  chiefs  to  collect  skilful  artists  and 
workmen  fh>m  all  countries.  He  al«o  commanded  the  mon- 
archs  of  Syria  and  Ormus  to  send  him  all  their  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  Forty  camel-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
were  daily  used  in  the  building,  which  contained  a  thousand 
spacious  quadrangles  of  many  thousand  rooms.  In  the  areaa 
were  artificial  trees  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  leaves  were 
emeralds,  and  fruit  clusters  of  pearls  and  jewels.  The  ground 
was  strowed  with  ambergris,  musk,  and  safiron.  Between 
every  two  of  the  artificial  trees  was  planted  one  of  delicious 
fruit.  This  romantic  abode  took  up  five  hundred  years  in  the 
completion.  When  finished,  Shtiddaud  marched  to  view  it ; 
and,  when  arrived  near,  divided  two  hundred  thotuand  youth- 
ful slaves,  whpm  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Damascus, 
into  four  detachments,  which  were  stationed  in  cantonments 
prepared  for  their  rcct^ption  on  each  side  of  the  garden, 
towards  which  he  proceeded  with  his  favorite  courtiers.  Sud- 
denly was  heard  in  the  air  a  voice  like  thimder,  and  Shud* 
daud,  looking  up,  beheld  a  personage  of  majestic  figure  and 
stem  aspect,  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Angol  of  Death,  commis- 
sioned to  seize  thy  impure  soul."  Shuddaud  exclaimed, 
'*  Give  me  leisure  to  enter  the  garden,"  and  was  descend- 
ing from  his  horse,  when  the  seizer  of  life  snatched  away  his 
impure  spirit,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  lightnings  flashed,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army  of  the 
infidel ;  and  the  rose-garden  of  Irim  became  concealed  from 
the  sight  of  man. 

O  Skedad!  onlj/  in  tke  kour  </  death.—  35,  p.  229. 

Lamai  relates,  that  a  great  Monarch,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  having  erected  a  superb  Palace,  wished  to  show  it  to 
every  man  of  talents  and  taste  in  the  city  ;  he  therefore  invited 
them  to  a  banquet,  and  after  the  repast  was  finished,  asked 
them  if  they  knew  any  building  more  magnificent,  and  more 
perfect,  in  the  architecture,  in  the  ornaments,  and  in  the  fur- 
niture. All  the  guests  contented  themselves  with  expressing 
their  admiration,  and  lavishing  praise,  except  one,  \»bo  led  a 
retired  and  austere  life,  and  was  one  of  those  persons  whom 
the  Arabians  call  Zahed. 

This  man  spoke  very  freely  to  the  Prince,  and  said  to  him, 
[  find  a  great  defect  in  this  building ;  it  is,  that  the  foundation 
is  not  good,  nor  the  walls  sufficientiy  strong,  so  that  Azraol 
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ean  enter  oa  erery  aide,  and  the  Banar  can  easily  paaa  tbrouffa. 
And  when  they  ihowed  him  the  walls  of  the  Palace  orna- 
mented with  acare  and  gold,  of  which  the  marvellous  work- 
manship surpassed  in  costliness  the  richness  of  the  materials, 
he  replied,  There  is  still  a  great  inconrenience  here  j  it  is,  that 
we  can  never  estimate  these  works  well,  till  we  are  laid  back- 
wards. Signifying  by  these  words,  that  we  never  understand 
these  things  rightly,  till  we  are  upon  our  death-bed,  when  wo 
discover  their  vanity.  -~  IPHmrMoL 

Brmlk^i  through  hit  wuveUu  Ups^  dec.  —  41,  p.  330. 

Lot  hcrrendug  paUbros  partdoM 
Mlir  per  MM  troMiKi  rsmnMKts, 
f  qiu  lot  f^rUt  Ubiot  no  motion. 

LurSBCIO  LXOIVABDO. 


jfnd  orr  wot  from  their  am/  —49,  p.  330. 

Death  is  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  entered  into  our 
palaces,  to  cut  off  the  children  from  without,  and  the  young 
men  from  the  streets.  — Jeremiah,  ix.  31. 

The  Trees  shall  give  fhiit,  and  who  shall  gather  them  ? 
The  Grapes  shall  ripen,  and  who  shall  tread  them.'  for  all 
places  shall  be  desolate  of  men.  — 9  Esdros,  zvi.  35. 

For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bendeth  the  bow,  his 
arrows  that  he  shooteth  are  sharp,  and  shall  not  miss  when 
they  begin  to  be  shot  into  the  ends  of  the  world. 

3  Esdros,  xvi.  13. 

Smsu  to  jMrtdbe  ^  {^«.  —  48,  p.  331 . 


Ten  magic  flames  arose. 

"Bum,  mystic  fires,"  Abdaldar  cried; 

"  Bum  while  Hodeirah's  dreaded  race  exist. 

This  is  the  appointed  hour, 

The  hour  that  shall  secure  these  dens  of  night. 

3. 

"  Dim  they  bum !  '*  ezclaim'd  Lobaba ; 

(« Dim  they  bum,  and  now  they  waver ! 

Okba  lifts  the  arm  of  death ; 

They  wayer, — they  go  out ! " 

4. 

"  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand !  *' 

Khawla  exclaim'd  in  wrath, 

The  woman-fiend  exclaim'd ; 

"  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand,  the  fool  hath  fail'd ; 

Eight  only  are  gone  out" 


A  Teraph  stood  against  the  cavern  side, 

A  new-bom  infant's  head, 

Which  Khawla  at  its  hour  of  birth  had  seiied. 

And  from  the  shoulders  wrung. 

It  stood  upon  a  plate  of  gold. 

An  unclean  Spirit's  name  inscribed  beneath. 


There  are  several  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genus  Mimowi.^  R-^*    •        The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark. 


One  of  these  trees  drops  its  branches  whenever  any  person 
approaches  it,  seeming  as  if  it  sainted  those  who  retire  under 
its  shade.  This  mute  hospitality  has  so  endeared  this  tree  to 
the  Arabians,  that  the^injuring  or  cutting  of  it  down  is  strictly 
prohibited.  •—  Miobuhr. 

Lotfott  tho  drops  of  bittomoso  attd  doadL  —  52,  p.  83L 
The  Angel  of  Death,  say  the  Rabbis,  holdeth  his  sword  in 
his  hand  at  the  bed's  head,  having  on  the  end  thereof  three 
drops  Of  gall ;  the  sick  man  spying  this  deadly  Angel,  openeth 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  then  those  drops  fall  in,  of  which 
one  killeth  him,  the  second  maketh  him  pale,  the  third  rotteth 
and  purifieth.  —  Purehat. 

Possibly  the  expression  -~  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  doath  ~~ 
may  refer  to  this. 


1  \    Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  skull ; 
The  lips  were  bluey  pale ; 
Only  the  eyes  had  life  j 
They  gleam'd  with  demon  light. 

6. 

*Tell  me ! "  quoth  Khawla,  "  is  the  Fire  gone  out 

That  threats  the  Masters  of  the  Spell  ?  " 

The  dead  lips  moved  and  spake, 

'*  llie  Fire  still  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell." 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


siynuw  vontL 

MAMiBUifi  CoRSTAirriirvs. 


1. 

Not  in  the  desert, 

Son  of  Hodeirah, 

Thou  art  abandon'd ! 

The  co-existent  fire. 

Which  in  the  Dens  of  Darkness  bumt  for  thee, 

Burns  yet,  and  yet  shall  burn. 

2. 

In  the  Domdaniel  caverns. 

Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean, 

Met  the  Masters  of  the  Spell. 

Before  them  in  the  vault. 

Blazing  unfuell'd  from  its  floor  of  rock, 


«<  Curse  on  thee,  Okba !  "  Khawla  cried. 

As  to  the  den  the  Sorcerer  came ; 

He  bore  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  - 

Red  from  the  murder  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

**  Behold  those  unextinguish'd  flames ! 

The  Fire  still  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell ! 

Okba,  wert  thou  weak  of  heart  ? 

Okba,  wert  thou  blind  of  eye  ? 

Thy  fate  and  ours  were  on  the  lot. 

And  we  believ'd  the  lying  Stars, 

That  said  thy  hand  might  seize  the  auspicious 

hour ! 

Thou  hast  let  slip  the  reins  of  Destiny, 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Okba ! " 

8. 

'The  Murderer,  answering,  said, 

*•  O  versed  in  all  enchanted  lore. 

Thou  better  knowest  Okba's  soul ! 

Eight  blows  I  stmck,  eight  home-driven  blows ; 

Needed  no  second  stroke 

From  this  envenom 'd  blade. 

Te  frown  at  me  as  if  the  will  had  fail'd ; 

As  if  ye  did  not  know 
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My  double  danger  from  Hodeirah's  race, 

The  deeper  hate  I  feel, 

The  stronger  motiye  that  inspired  my  arm ! 

Te  frown  as  if  my  hasty  fault. 

My  ill-directed  blow, 

Had  spared  the  enemy ; 

And  not  the  Stars,  that  would  not  give, 

And  not  your  feeble  spells, 

That  could  not  force,  the  sign 

Which  of  the  whole  was  he. 

Did  ye  not  bid  me  strike  them  all  ? 

Said  ye  not  root  and  branch  should  be  destroy *d  ? 

I  heard  Hodeirah's  dying  groan, 

I  heard  his  Children's  shriek  of  death, 

And  sought  to  consummate  the  work; 

But  o'er  the  two  remaining  lives 

A  cloud  unpierceable  had  risen, 

A  cloud  that  mock'd  my  searching  eyes. 

I  would  have  probed  it  with  a  dagger-point; 

The  dagger  was  repell'd : 

A  Voice  came  forth,  and  said, 

*  Son  of  Perdition,  cease !  Thou  canst  not  change 

What  in  the  Book  of  Destiny  is  written.' " 

9. 

Khawla  to  the  Teraph  tum*d  — 

^  Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand 

Hides  our  destined  enemy." 

The  dead  lips  spake  again  — 

^  I  view  the  seas,  I  view  the  land, 

I  search  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth ! 

Not  on  Ocean  is  the  Boy, 
Not  on  Earth  his  steps  are  seen." 

10. 

**  A  mightier  power  than  we,"  Lobaba  cried, 

**  Protects  our  destined  foe. 

Look !  look !  one  Fire  bums  dim ! 

It  quivers !  it  goes  out !  " 

11. 

It  qniver'd;  it  was  quench'd. 

One  Flame  alone  was  left, 

A  pale  blue  Flame  that  trembled  on  the  floor, 

A  hovering  light,  upon  whose  shrinking  edge 

The  darkness  seem'd  to  press. 

Stronger  it  grew,  and  spread 

Its  lucid  swell  around. 

Extending  now  where  all  the  ten  had  stood, 

With  lustre  more  than  all. 

12. 

At  that  portentous  sight. 

The  Children  of  Evil  trembled. 

And  terror  smote  their  souls. 

Over  the  den  the  Fire 

Its  fearful  splendor  cast. 

The  broad  base  rolling  up  in  wavy  streams. 

Bright  as  the  summer  lightning  when  it  spreads 

Its  glory  o'er  the  midnight  heaven. 

The  Teraph's  eyes  were  dimm'd. 

Which,  like  two  twinkling  stars. 

Shone  in  the  darkness  late. 
The  Sorcerers  on  each  other  gazed. 
And  every  fiu%,  all  pale  with  fear, 


And  ghastly,  in  that  light  was  seen. 
Like  a  dead  man's,  by  the  sepulchral  lamp. 

13. 

Even  Khawla,  fiercest  of  the  enchanter  brood. 

Not  without  effort  drew 

Her  fear-suspended  breath. 

Anon  a  deeper  rage 

Inflsmed  her  reddening  eye. 

"Mighty  is  thy  power,  Mahommed ! " 

Loud  in  blasphemy  she  cried ; 

"But  Eblis  would  not  stoop  to  Man, 

When  Man,  fair-statured  as  the  stately  palm. 

From  his  Creator's  hand 

Was  undefiled  and  pure. 

Thou  art  mighty,  O  Son  of  Abdallah ! 

But  who  b  he  of  woman  bom 

That  shall  vie  with  the  might  of  Eblis? 

.  That  shall  rival  the  Prince  of  the  Moming  ?  " 

14. 

She  said,  and  raised  her  skinny  hand 

As  in  defiance  to  high  Heaven, 

And  stretch'd  her  long,  lean  finger  forth. 

And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 

The  Spirits  heard  her  call. 

And  lo !  before  her  stands 

Her  Demon  Minister.  * 

^*  Spirit !  "  the  Enchantress  cried, 

**  Where  lives  the  Boy,  coeval  with  whose  lift 

Ton  magic  Fire  must  bum  ?  " 

15. 

DXIIOV. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  SpeU, 
Not  on  Ocean,  not  on  Earth ; 

Only  eyes  that  view 

Allah's  glory-throne. 

See  his  hiding-place. 
From  some  believing  Spirit,  ask  and  learn. 

16. 

"  Bring  the  dead  Hodeirah  here," 

Khawla  cried,  '^  and  he  shall  tell !  " 

The  Demon  heard  her  bidding,  and  was  gone. 

A  moment  pass'd,  and  at  her  feet 

Hodeirah's  corpse  was  laid ; 

His  hand  still  held  the  sword  he  grasp' d  in  death. 

The  blood  not  yet  had  clotted  on  his  wound. 

17. 

The  Sorceress  look'd,  and,  with  a  smile 

That  kindled  to  more  fiendishness 

Her  hideous  features,  cried, 

»*  Where  art  thou,  Hodeirah,  now  ? 

Is  thy  soul  in  Zemzem-well  ? 

Is  it  in  the  Eden  groves  ? 
Waits  it  for  the  judgment-blast 

In  the  tramp  of  Israfil  ? 

Is  it,  plumed  with  silver  wings, 

Underneath  the  throne  of  God  ? 

Even  though  beneath  His  throne, 

Hodeirah,  thou  shalt  hear, 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  voice ! " 
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18. 

She  said,  and  mattered  charms  which  Hell  in  fear 

And  Heaven  in  horror  heard. 

Soon  the  stiff  eye-balls  roll'd, 

The  muscles  with  convulsive  motion  shook, 

The  white  lips  quiver'd.    Khawla  saw ;  her  soul 

Exulted,  and  she  cried, 

"  Prophet !  behold  my  power ! 

Not  even  death  secures 
Thy  slaves  from  Khawla's  spell ! 
Where,  Hodeirah,  is  thy  child  ? " 

19. 

Hodeirah  groan'd  and  closed  his  eyes. 

As  if  in  the  night  and  the  blindness  of  death 

He  would  have  hid  himself. 

20. 
<*  Speak  to  my  question !  "  she  exclaim'd, 
**  Or  in  that  mangled  body  thou  shalt  live 

Ages  of  torture !  answer  me ! 

Where  can  we  find  the  boy  ? " 

21. 
"God!  God!"  Hodeirah  cried, 

"  Release  me  from  this  life. 
From  this  intolerable  agony !  '* 

22. 

"  Speak !  "  cried  the  Sorceress,  and  she  snatched 

A  Viper  from  the  floor. 

And  with  the  living  reptile  lash'd  his  neck. 

Wreathed  round  him  with  the  blow. 

The  reptile  tighter  drew  her  folds. 

And  raised  her  wrathful  head. 

And  fix'd  into  his  face 

Her  deadly  teeth,  and  shed 

Poison  in  every  .wound. 

In  vain !  for  Allah  heard  Hodeirah's  prayer. 

And  Khawla  on  a  corpse 

Had  wreak 'd  her  baffled  rage. 

The  fated  Fire  moved  on, 

And  round  the  Body  wrapt  its  funeral  flames. 

The  flesh  and  bones  in  that  portentous  pile 

Consumed ;  the  Sword  alone. 

Circled  with  fire,  was  lefl. 

23. 

Where  is  the  Boy  for  whose  hand  it  is  destined  ? 

Where  the  Destroyer  who  one  day  shall  wield 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire } 

Race  accursed,  try  your  charms ! 

Masters  of  the  mighty  Spell, 

Mutter  o'er  your  words  of  power ! 

Te  can  shatter  the  dwellings  of  man ; 

Te  CAU  open  the  womb  of  the  rock ; 

Te  can  shake  the  foundations  of  earth, 

But  not  the  Word  of  God : 

But  not  one  letter  can  ye  change 

Of  what  his  Will  hath  written ! 

24. 

Who  shall  seek  through  Araby 

Uodeirah's  dreaded  son .' 

Thej  mingle  the  Arrows  of  Chance, 


The  lot  of  Abdaldar  is  drawn. 

Thirteen  moons  must  wax  and  wane 

Ere  the  Sorcerer  quit  his  quest. 

He  must  visit  every  tribe 

That  roam  the  desert  wilderness, 

Or  dwell  beside  perennial  streams ; 

Nor  leave  a  solitary  tent  unsearch'd, 

Till  he  hath  found  the  Boy,— 

The  dre&ded  Boy,  whose  blood  alone 

Can  quench  that  fated  Fire. 

25. 

A  crystal  ring  Abdaldar  wore ; 

The  powerful  gem  condensed 

Primeval  dews,  that  upon  Caucasus 

Felt  the  first  winter's  frost. 

Ripening  there  it  lay  beneath 

Rock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up-piled 

On  mountain,  till  the  incumbent  mass  assumed. 

So  huge  its  bulk,  the  Ocean's  azure  hue. 

26. 

With  this  he  sought  the  inner  den. 

Where  burnt  the  Eternal  Fire. 

Like  waters  gushing  from  some  channel! 'd  rock. 

Full  through  a  narrow  opening,  from  a  chasm 

The  Eternal  Fire  stream'd  up. 

No  eye  beheld  the  spring 

Of  that  up-flowing  Flame, 

Which  blazed  self-nurtured,  and  forever,  there. 

It  was  no  mortal  element ;  the  Abyss 

Supplied  it,  from  tbe  fountains  at  the  first 

Prepared.    In  the  heart  of  earth  it  lives  and  glows 

Her  vital  heat,  till,  at  the^day  decreed. 

The  voice  of  God  shall  let  its  billows  loose, 

To  deluge  o'er  with  no  abating  flood 

Our  consummated  World ; 

Which  must  from  that  day  in  infinity 

Through  endless  ages  roll, 

A  penal  orb  of  Fire. 

27. 

Unturban'd  and  unsandai'd  there, 

Abdaldar  stood  before  the  Flame, 

And  held  the  Ring  beside,  and  spake 

The  language  that  the  Elements  obey. 

The  obedient  Flame  detach 'd  a  portion  forth. 

Which,  in  the  crystal  entering,  was  condensed, 

Gem  of  the  gem,  its  living  Eye  of  fire. 

When  "the  hand  that  wears  the  spell 

Shall  touch  the  destined  Boy, 

Then  shall  that  Eye  be  quench'd, 

And  the  freed  Element 

Fly  to  its  sacred  and  remember'd  Spring. 

28. 

Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar ! 

Servant  of  Eblis, 

Over  Arabia 

Seek  the  Destroyer ! 

Over  the  sands  of  the  scorching  Tehama, 

Over  the  waterless  mountains  of  Naj^d ; 

In  Arud  pursue  him,  and  Yemen  the  happy, 

And  Hejaz,  the  country  beloved  by  believers, 

Over  Arabia, 
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Servant  of  Eblis, 
Seek  the  Destrojer ! 

29. 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  from  town  to  town. 

From  tent  to  tent,  Abdaldar  pasa'd. 

Him  every  mom  the  all-beholding  Eye 

Saw  from  hia  couch,  unhallow'd  by  a  prayer, 

Rise  to  the  scent  of  blood ; 

And  every  night  lie  down. 

That  rankling  hope  within  him,  that  by  day 

Groaded  his  steps,  still  stinging  him  in  sleep. 

And  startling  him  with  vain  accomplishment 

From^isions  still  the  same. 

Many  a  time  his  wary  hand 

To  many  a  youth  applied  the  Ring ; 

And  still  the  imprison'd  Fire 

Within  its  crystal  socket  lay  compress'd, 

Impatient  to  be  free. 

30. 

At  length  to  the  cords  of  a  tent, 

That  were  stretch'd  by  an  Island  of  Palms, 

In  the  desolate  sea  of  the  sands. 

The  seemly  traveller  came. 

Under  a  shapely  palm. 

Herself  as  shapely,  there  a  Damsel  stood ; 

She  held  her  ready  robe. 

And  look'd  towards  a  Boy, 

Who  from  the  tree  above. 

With  one  hiind  clinging  to  its  trunk. 

Cast  with  the  other  down  the  cluster'd  dates. 

31. 

The  Magician  approach'd  the  Tree ; 

He  lean'd  on  his  staff,  like  a  way-faring  man. 

And  the  sweat  of  his  travel  was  seen  on  his  brow. 

He  ask'd  for  food,  and  lo ! 

The  Damsel  proffers  him  her  lap  of  dates ; 

And  the  Striphng  descends,  and  runs  to  the 

tent. 
And  brings  him  forth  water,  the  draught  of  delight. 

32. 

Anon  the  Master  of  the  tent, 

The  Father  of  the  family, 

Came  forth,  a  man  in  years,  of  aspect  mild. 

To  the  stranger  approaching  he  gave 

The  friendly  saluting  of  peace. 

And  bade  the  skin  be  spread. 

Before  the  tent  they  spread  the  skin. 

Under  a  Tamarind's  shade, 

That,  bending  forward,  stretch'd 

Its  boughs  of  beauty  far. 

33. 

They  brought  the  Traveller  rice. 

With  no  false  colors  tinged  to  tempt  the  eye. 

But  white  as  the  new-fallen  snow. 

When  never  yet  the  sullying  Sun 

Hath  seen  its  purity. 

Nor  the  warm  zephyr  touch'd  and  tainted  it 

The  dates  of  the  grove  before  their  guest 

They  laid,  and  the  luscious  fig, 

And  water  from  the  well. 


34. 

The  Damsel  from  the  Tamarind-tree 

Had  pluck'd  its  acid  fruit. 

And  steep'd  it  in  water  long ; 

And  whoso  drank  of  the  cooling  draught, 

He  would  not  wish  for  wine. 

This  to  their  guest  the  Damsel  brought. 

And  a  modest  pleasure  kindled  her  cheek. 

When,  raising  from  the  cup  his  moisten'd  lips. 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  praised,  and  drank  again. 

35. 

Whither  is  gone  the  Boy  ? 

He  had  pierced  the  Melon's  pulp. 

And  closed  with  wax  the  wound ; 

And  he  had  duly  gone  at  mom. 

And  watch'd  its  ripening  rind. 

And  now  all  joyfully  he  brings 

The  treasure  now  matured ; 

His  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  a  boy's  delight. 

As  out  he  pours  its  liquid  lusciousness, 

And  proffers  to  the  guest. 

36. 

Abdaldar  ate,  and  he  was  satisfied : 

And  now  his  tongue  discoursed 

Of  regions  far  remote, 

As  one  whose  busy  feet  had  travell'd  long. 

The  Father  of  the  family. 

With  a  calm  eye  and  quiet  smile. 

Sate  pleased  to  hearken  him. 

The  Damsel  who  removed  the  meal, 

She  loiter' d  on  the  way, 

And  listen'd,  with  full  hands, 

A  moment  motionless. 

37. 

All  eagerly  the  Boy 

Watches  the  Traveller's  lips ; 

And  still  the  wily  man. 

With  seemly  kindness,  to  the  eager  Boy 

Directs  his  winning  tale. 

Ah,  cursed  one !  if  this  be  he. 

If  thou  hast  found  the  object  of  thy  search. 

Thy  hate,  thy  bloody  aim,  — 

Into  what  deep  damnation  wilt  thou  plunge 

Thy  miserable  soul !  — 

38. 

Look !  how  his  eye  delighted  watches  thine !  — 

Look  !  how  his  open  lips 

Gape  at  the  winning  tale !  — 

And  nearer  now  he  comes, 

To  lose  no  word  of  that  delightful  talk. 

Then,  as  in  familiar  mood. 

Upon  the  stripling's  arm 

The  Sorcerer  laid  his  hand. 

And  the  Fire  of  the  Crystal  fled. 

39. 

While  the  sudden  shoot  of  joy 

Made  pale  Abdaldar's  cheek. 

The  Master's  voice  was  heard  — 

"  It  is  the  hour  of  prayer  : 

My  children,  let  us  purify  ourselves. 
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And  praise  the  Lord  our  God !  '* 

The  Boy  the  water  brought : 

After  the  law  they  purified  themBelves, 

And  bent  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  prayer ; 

40. 

All,  save  Abdaldar ;  over  Thalaba 

He  stands,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to  destroy. 

Before  his  lifted  arm  received 

Its  impulse  to  descend, 

The  Blast  of  the  Desert  came. 

Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  family 

Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass. 

They  rose,  and  lo !  the  Sorcerer  lying  dead, 

Holding  the  dagger  in  his  blasted  hand. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  II. 


A  Ttrofk  stood  agtmut  the  cavern  nd^  —  5,  p.  236. 

The  manner  how  the  Terapbim  were  made  ia  fondly  con- 
ceited thai  among  the  Rabbiei.  They  killed  a  man  that  wai 
a  first-born  ton,  and  wrung  off  his  bead,  and  seasoned  it  with 
salt  and  spices,  and  wrote  upon  a  plate  of  gold  the  name  of 
an  unclean  spirit,  and  put  it  under  the  head  upon  a  wall,  and 
lighted  candles  before  it,  and  worshipped  it.  —  QodtBifti** 
Motet  and  jSarom, 

By  Rabbi  EUatar,  it  is  said  to  be  the  head  of  a  child. 


£Mis.  — 13,p.  897. 

The  Devil,  whom  Mahommed  names  Eblis,  fh>m  his  de- 
spair, was  once  one  of  those  angels  who  are  nearest  to  God's 
presence,  called  Azazil ;  and  fell  (according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Koran)  for  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
command  of  God.  —  Sal*. 

God  created  the  body  of  Adam  of  Saliai,  that  is,  of  dry  but 
unbaked  clay ;  and  left  it  forty  nights,  or,  according  to  others, 
forty  years,  lying  without  a  soul ;  and  the  Devil  came  to  it, 
and  kicked  it,  and  it  sounded.  And  God  breathed  into  it  a 
soul  with  his  breath,  sending  it  in  at  the  eyes  ;  and  he  himself 
saw  his  nose  still  dead  clay,  and  the  soul  running  through  him, 
till  it  reached  hia  feet,  when  be  stood  upright. — Maraed. 

In  the  Nuremburg  Chronicle  is  a  print  of  the  creation  of 
Adam ;  the  body  is  half  made,  growing  out  of  a  heap  of  clay 
under  the  Creator's  hands.  A  still  more  absurd  print  repre- 
sents Eve  half-way  out  of  his  side. 

The  fullest  Mahommedan  Grenosis  is  to  be  found  in  Rabadan 
the  Moriseo's  Poem. 

God,  designing  to  make  known  to  his  whole  choir  of  Angels, 
high  and  low,  his  scheme  concerning  the  Creation,  called  the 
Archangel  Oabridt  and  delivering  to  him  a  pen  and  paper, 
commanded  him  to  draw  out  an  instrument  of  fealty  and 
homage ;  in  which,  as  God  had  dictated  to  his  Secretary 
OoJbritLf  were  specified  the  pleasures  and  delights  he  ordained 
to  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  the  term  of  years  he  would 
allot  them ;  and  bow,  and  in  what  exercises,  their  time  in  this 
life  was  to  be  employed.  This  being  done,  Qabrid  said,  Lord, 
what  more  must  I  write  ?  The  pen  resisteth,  and  refnseth  to 
hfi  %M\A9d  forwards !  God  then  took  the  deed,  and,  before  he 
folded  it,  signed  it  with  his  sacred  hand,  and  affixed  thereunto 
Ills  royal  signet,  as  an  indication  of  his  incontestable  and  irrev- 
ocable promise  and  covenant.  Then  Oabrul  was  commanded 
to  convey  what  he  had  written  throughout  the  hosts  of  Angels  ; 
with  orders  that  they  all,  without  exception,  should  fall  doMm 
and  worship  the  same :  and  it  was  so  abundantly  replenished 
with  glory,  that  the  angelical  potentates  universally  reverenced 
and  paid  homage  thereunto.  Oabri^,  returning,  said,  O  Lord  ! 
I  have  obeyed  thy  commands ,'  what  else  am  I  to  do .'  God 
replied,  Close  up  the  writing  in  this  crystal ;  for  this  is  the 
inviolable  covenant  of  the  fealty  the  mortals  I  will  hereafter 
create  shall  pay  unto  me,  and  by  the  which  they  shall  ac- 


knowledge me.  El  Hasoam.  tells  us,  that  no  sooner  had  tha 
blessed  Angel  closed  the  said  cryntal,  but  so  terrible  and  aston- 
ishing a  voice  issued  out  thereof,  and  it  cast  so  unusual  and 
glorious  a  light,  that,  with  the  surprise  of  so  great  and  unex- 
pected a  mystery,  the  Angel  remained  fixed  and  immovable ; 
and  although  he  had  a  most  antont  desire  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  arcaaa  of  that  wonderful  prodigy,  yet  all  his  innate 
courage  and  heavenly  magnanimity  were  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with  assurance,  or  power,  to  make  the  inquiry. 

All  being  now  completed,  and  put  in  order,  God  said  to  hia 
Angels,  **■  Which  of  you  will  descend  to  the  Earth,  and  bring 
me  up  a  handful  thereof?  "  When  immediately  such  infinite 
numbers  of  celestial  spirits  departed,  that  the  universal  anriaoe 
was  entered  with  them  ;  where,  consulting  among  themselves, 
they  unanimously  confirme<l  their  loathing  and  abhorrence  to 
touch  it,  saying,  How  dare  we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
expose,  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  so  glorious  and  sovereign 
as  ours  is,  a  thing  so  filthy,  and  of  a  form  and  composition  so 
vile  and  despicable !  and  in  effect,  they  all  returned,  fully 
determined  not  to  meddle  with  it.  After  these  went  others, 
and  then  more  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  either  first  or  last,  dared 
to  defile  the  purity  of  their  bands  with  it.  (Jpon  which 
jfznroef,  an  Angel  of  an  extraordinary  stature,  flew  down, 
and,  fit>m  the  four  comers  of  the  Earth,  brought  up  a  handfbl 
of  it  which  God  had  commanded.  From  the  south  and  the 
north,  from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  took  he  it ;  of  all 
which  four  different  qualities,  human  bodies  are  composed. 

The  Almighty,  perceiving  in  what  manner  Jitarael  bad  sig- 
nalized himself  in  this  affair,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Angels, 
and  taking  particular  notice  of  his  goodly  form  and  stature, 
said  to  him,  "  O  jf  xoraef,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  constitute  thee 
to  be  Death  itself;  thou  shalt  be  him  who  separateth  the  souls 
from  the  bodies  of  those  creatures  I  am  about  to  make  ;  thoa 
henceforth  shalt  be  called  AtoroA  JtaUe  d  Mout,  or  Azaraoif 
the  Angel  of  Death." 

Then  God  caused  the  Earth,  which  Aiarad  had  brought, 
to  be  washed  and  purified  in  the  faunlains  of  Heaven  ;  and 
El  Hatoan  tells  us,  that  it  became  so  resplendently  clear,  that 
it  cast  a  more  shining  and  beautiful  light  than  the  Sun  in  its 
utmost  glory.  Gabriel  was  then  commanded  to  convey  this 
lovely,  though  as  yet  inanimate,  lamp  qf  cZay,  throughout  the 
Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Centres,  and  the  Seas ;  to  the  intent, 
and  with  a  positive  injunction,  that  whatsoever  had  life  might 
behold  it,  and  pay  honor  and  reverence  thereunto. 

When  the  Angels  saw  all  these  incomprehensible  mysteries, 
and  that  so  beautiful  an  image,  they  said,  "  Lord  !  if  it  will 
be  pleasing  in  thy  sight,  we  will,  in  thy  most  high  and  mighty 
name,  prostrate  ourselves  before  it :  "  To  which  voluntary  pro- 
posal, God  replied ;  I  am  content  you  pay  adoration  to  it ; 
and  I  command  you  so  to  do:  — when  instantly  they  all 
bowed,  inclining  their  shining  celestial  countenances  at  hia 
feet ;  only  Ebtis  dcVdncd  himself,  obstinately  reflising ;  proudly 
and  arrogantly  valuing  Limsolf  upon  his  heavenly  compo- 
sition. To  whom  God  sternly  said,  **  Prostrate  thyself  to 
Adam. "  He  made  a  show  of  so  doing,  but  remained  only 
upon  his  knees,  and  then  rose  up,  before  he  had  performed 
what  God  had  commanded  him.  When  the  Angels  beheld 
his  insolence  and  disobedience,  they  a  second  time  prostrated 
themselves,  to  complete  what  the  haughty  and  presumptuo«w 
Angel  had  left  undone.  From  hence  it  ia,  that  in  all  our 
prayers,  at  each  inclination  of  the  body,  we  make  two  pros- 
trations, one  immediately  after  the  other.  God  being  highly 
incensed  against  the  rebellious  Eblis,  said  unto  him,  "  Why 
didst  thou  not  reverence  this  statue  which  I  have  made,  as  the 
other  Angels  all  have  done  ?  *'  To  which  Eblis  replied,  "  I 
will  never  lessen  or  disparage  my  grandeur  so  much,  as  to 
humble  myself  to  a  piece  of  clay ;  I,  who  am  an  imnaortal 
Seraphim,  of  so  apparently  a  greater  excellency  than  tkaf  ;  1, 
whom  thoo  didst  create  out  of  the  celestial  fire,  what  an  in- 
dignity would  it  be  to  my  splendor,  to  pay  homage  to  a  thing 
composed  of  so  vile  a  metal !  **  The  irritated  Monarch,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  then  pronounced  against  him  this  direftil 
anathema  and  malediction :  Begone,  enemy }  depart.  Rebel 
ftom  my  abode !  Thou  no  longer  shalt  continue  in  my  ce- 
lestial dominions.  —  Go,  thou  accursed  flaming  thunderbolt 
of  fire !  My  curse  pursue  thee !  My  condemnation  overtake 
thee!  My  torments  afflict  thee  1  And  my  chastisement 
accompany  thee  !  —  Thus  fell  this  enemy  of  God  and  man- 
kind, both  he,  and  all  his  followen  and  abettors,  who  sided  or 
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were  partaken  with  him  io  hii  pride  and  presumptuous  dis- 
obedience. 

God  now  was  pleased  to  publish  and  make  manifest  his 
design  of  animating  Man,  out  of  that  beautiful  and  resplendent 
erj^al ;  and  accordingly  commanded  Gabriel  to  breathe  into 
the  body  of  clay,  that  it  might  become  flesh  and  blood :  But 
al  the  instant,  as  the  immaculate  Spirit  was  going  to  enter 
therein,  it  returned,  and  humbling  itself  before  the  Lord, 
■aid,  O  Merciful  King !  for  what  reason  is  it  that  thou  in- 
teodest  to  enclose  me  in  this  loathsome  prison  ?  I,  who  am 
thy  serraBt,  thou  shuttest  up  within  mine  enemy,  where  my 
parity  will  be  defiled,  and  where,  against  my  will,  I  shall  dis- 
obey thee,  without  being  able  to  resist  the  instigation  and 
power  of  this  rebellious  flesh ;  whereby  I  shall  become  liable 
to  suffer  thy  rigorous  punishment,  insupportable  and  unequal 
to  my  atrength,  for  baring  perpetrated  the  enormltiea  ob- 
Doxioos  to  the  f/railty  of  human  flesh :  Spare  me,  O  Lord  t 
q»are  me !  suffer  me  not  to  taste  of  this  bitter  draught !  To 
thee  it  belongs  to  command,  and  to  me  to  supplicate  thee. 

Thus  spoke  the  pore  and  unspotted  Spirit,  when  God,  to 
gire  it  some  satis&etion  to  these  complaints,  and  that  it  might 
contentedly  resign  itself  to  obey  his  commands,  ordered  it 
■hoold  be  coodocted  near  his  throne,  where,  in  innumerable 
and  infinite  parts  thereof,  it  beheld  certain  letters  deci|^ered 
op  and  down,  importing,  Mahomet  the  triumphant  leader ! 
And  orer  all  the  seren  heavens,  on  their  gates,  and  in  all  their 
books,  be  saw  those  words  stamped,  exceedingly  bright  and 
resplendent.  This  was  the  blaaon  which  all  the  Angels  and 
other  celestial  beings  carried  between  their  beautiful  eyes,  and 
Ibr  their  devices  on  their  apparel. 

The  Spirit,  having  seen  all  this,  returned  to  the  throne 
of  glory,  and  being  very  desirous  to  understand  the  significa- 
tioD  of  those  ciphers  and  characters,  he  asked.  What  name 
was  that  which  shined  so  in  every  place  ?  To  which  question 
God  answered.  Know,  that  from  thee,  and  from  that  flesh, 
shall  proceed  a  chieftain,  a  leader,  who  shall  bear  that  name, 
and  use  that  language  ;  by  whom,  and  for  whose  sake,  I  the 
Lord,  the  heavens,  the  earths,  and  the  seas,  shall  be  honored, 
m  shall  likewbe  all  who  believe  in  that  name. 

The  Spirit,  hearing  these  wonders,  immediately  conceived 
•o  mighty  a  love  to  the  body,  a  love  not  to  be  expressed,  nor 
even  imagined,  that  it  longed  with  impatience  to  enter  into  it ; 
wUeh  it  had  no  sooner  done,  but  it  miraculously  and  arti- 
ficially was  influenced  and  distilled  into  every  individual  part 
and  member  thereof,  whereby  the  body  became  animated.  — 


It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  original  of  this  very  curious 
poem  has  not  been  published,  and  that  it  did  not  meet  with  a 
oiora  respectable  translator.  How  well  would  the  erudition 
of  Sale  have  been  employed  in  elucidating  it ! 


IfWs  «rt  £A4W,  HodsM^  MMB  7  — 17,  p.  337. 

These  lines  contain  the  various  opinions  of  the  Mahom- 
medans  respecting  the  intermediate  state  of  the  Blessed,  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 


Is  thy  soul  in  Zemzem-well  1  — 17,  p.  S37. 

Hagar,  being  near  her  time,  and  not  able  any  longer  to 
endure  the  iU-treatmeot  she  received  ftom  Sara,  resolved  to 
ran  away.  Abraham,  coming  to  hear  of  her  discontent,  and 
fearing  she  might  make  away  with  the  child,  especially  if  she 
earn*  to  be  delivered  without  the  assistance  of  some  other 
women,  followed  her,  and  found  her  already  delivered  of  a  son  ; 
who,  dancing  with  his  little  feet  upon  the  ground,  had  made  way 
fer  a  spring  to  break  forth.  But  the  water  of  the  spring  came 
forth  in  such  abundance,  as  also  with  such  violence,  that 
Hagar  could  make  no  use  of  it  to  quench  her  thirst,  which 
was  then  very  great.  Abraham,  coming  to  the  place,  com- 
oMmied  the  spring  to  glide  more  gently,  and  to  suffer  that 
water  might  be  drawn  out  of  it  to  drink  ;  and  having  there- 
vpon  stayed  the  course  of  it  with  a  little  bank  of  sand,  he 
took  of  it,  to  make  Hagar  and  her  child  drink.  The  said 
spring  is  to  this  day  called  Sesusm,  from  Abraham  making 
one  at  that  word  to  stey  it.  —  Olearimt, 
31 


Jind  viih  tMe  Uvbng  rtftiU  latk^i  Ms  iwek.  — S9,  p.  338. 

Excepting  in  this  line,  I  have  avoided  all  resemblance  to 
the  powerful  poetry  of  Lucan. 

Juftnt  astanlMi  pnjtcti  corf^ns  mmtmii 
JSrawmet  arUu,  mvitaqUs  elaustra  timenttm 
Careens  aiUiqui ;  pavet  ire  in  pectus  t^ertum^ 
Fisceraque,  et  ruptas  leUiU,  vvintrefibrus, 
JXk  miser  f  eztreBnan  emi  mortis  mmnus  inif¥S 
EripitWf  non  posse  mori!  mtratmr  Ericktko 
Hasfatis  Uaiisse  moras  irataque  morti 
Verberal  immotMm  vivo  serpents  eadaoer. 

iVettmu  astrietus  ealuit  eruor,  atraquefovit 
VuinerOf  et  in  venas  atremaque  membra  eueurrU. 
Pereussm  gelido  tr^idant  seJk  peUorefiltrm  t 
Et  nova  desuetis  suhrepens  vita  meduWs, 
JIfiseetvr  morti  t  tmnc  ommis  palpitat  arUu  t 
Tenduntur  nervi ;  nee  se  tdlure  eadaver 
Pmdatim  per  wtembra  leoat,  terraque  repulsum  est, 
Ereetmmque  simuL     Distento  lumina  rietu 
Mutantur.    ^ondmm  fades  viventis  in  iUo, 
Jism  vsorientie  erat ;  remanet  paUorque  rigorque, 
Et  stsipet  iUatus  mxndo.  Lccan. 

A  curious  instance  of  French  taste  occurs  in  this  part  of 
Brebeuf 's  translation.  The  re-animated  corpse  is  made  the 
corpse  of  Burrhus,  of  whose  wife,  Octavia,  Sextus  is  enam- 
ored. Octavia  hears  that  her  husband  has  fallen  in  battle ; 
she  seeks  his  body,  but  in  vain.  A  light  at  length  leads  her  to 
the  scene  of  Erichtho*8  incantations,  and  she  beholds  Burrhus, 
to  all  appearance,  living.  The  witch  humanely  allows  them 
time  for  a  long  conversation,  which  is  very  complimentary  on 
the  part  of  the  husband. 

Brebeuf  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  Pharsalia  is  as  well 
told  in  his  version  as  it  can  be  in  the  detestable  French  heroic 
couplet,  which  epigrammatizes  every  thing.  He  had  courage 
enough,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  admire  Lucan,  —  and  yet 
could  not  translate  him  without  introducing  a  love-story. 

71«y  MMfle  (Aa  dfrretss  e/ Ck«icf.>-94,p.  938. 

This  was  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  Araba  for- 
bidden by  Mahommed. 

The  mode  of  divining  by  arrows  was  seen  by  Pietro  Delia 
Valle  at  Aleppo.  The  Mahonunedan  conjurer  made  two 
persons  sit  down,  one  &cing  the  other,  and  gave  each  of  them 
four  arrows,  which  they  were  to  hold  perpendicularly,  the 
point  toward  the  ground.  After  questioning  them  concerning 
the  business  of  which  they  wished  to  be  informed,  he  mut- 
tered his  invocations ;  and  the  eight  arrows,  by  virtue  of  these 
charms,  altered  their  posture,  and  placed  themselves  point  to 
point.  Whether  those  on  the  left,  or  those  on  the  right,  were 
above  the  others,  decided  the  question. 


The  povmfid  gem^  itc — 35,  p.  936. 

fanagine  that  the  crystal  is  snow  turned  to  ke,  which 
has  been  hardening  thirty  years,  and  is  turned  to  a  rock  by 
age.  —  Mirror  nf  Stones j  bjf  CamiUus  TeonarduSf  physician  qjf 
Fisaro,  dedicated  to  Cmsar  Borgia. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  among  other 
rarities,  are  two  pieces  of  crystal,  each  larger  than  both  hands 
clinched  together.  In  the  middle  of  one  Is  about  a  glass-full 
of  water,  and  in  the  other  is  some  moss,  naturally  enclosed 
there  when  the  crystals  congealed.  These  pieces  are  very 
curious.  —  Tttvemier. 

Crystal,  precious  stones,  every  stone  that  has  a  regular 
figure,  and  even  flints  in  small  masses,  and  consisting  of  con- 
centric coats,  whether  found  in  the  perpendicular  fissures  of 
rocks,  or  elsewhere,  are  only  exudations,  or  the  concreting 
juices  of  flint  in  large  masses  \  they  are,  therefore,  new  and 
spurious  productions,  the  genuine  stalactites  of  flint  or  of 
granite.— A(2^. 

Gem  <tf  Cibs  ^em,  4bc — 97,  p.  338. 
Burguillos,  or  Lope  de  Vega,  makes  an  odd  metaphor  from 
such  an  illustration : 
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£9  Verho  de  Diot  diawumte 
Bh  d  anUlo  de  eokr» 
Dt  muttro  dreuh  pobre. 


Btfon  thetmttkff  spread  tA«  tkia.  — 39,  p.  939. 

With  the  Arab*  either  a  roand  ikin  ia  laid  on  the  groond 
for  a  nnall  company,  or  large,  eoane  woollen  clothi  for  a  great 
Domber,  spread  all  orer  the  room,  and  about  ten  diches  re- 
peated lix  or  aeren  times  orer,  laid  round  at  a  great  foaat,  and 
whole  sheep  and  lambe  boiled  and  roasted  in  the  middle. 
When  one  company  has  done,  another  sits  round,  even  to  the 
meanest,  till  all  is  consumed.  And  an  Arab  Prince  will  often 
dine  in  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pass, 
eren  beggars,  in  the  usual  expression,  BinmiUak,  that  is,  in 
the  name  of  Ood ;  who  come  and  ait  down,  and  when  they 
hare  done,  give  their  HamdeUOakf  that  ia,  God  be  praiaed  ; 
for  the  Arabs,  who  are  great  levellera,  put  every  body  on  a 
footing  with  them,  and  it  ia  by  auch  generosity  and  hospitality 
that  they  maintain  their  interest.  —  Poeocke, 


With  no  false  colors,  Ace  ~~  33,  p.  939. 

Tia  the  custom  of  Persia  to  begin  their  feasts  with  fruits 
and  preaenres.  We  spent  two  hours  in  eating  only  those  and 
drinking  beer,  hydromel,  and  aquaWtas.  Then  waa  brought 
up  the  meat  in  great  ailver  diahea ;  they  were  full  of  rice  of 
divera  colora,  and  upon  that,  aeveral  aorta  of  meat,  boiled  and 
roaated,  as  beef,  mutton,  tame  fowl,  wild  ducka,  fish,  and 
other  thinga,  all  very  well  ordered,  and  very  delicate. 

The  Peraiana  uae  no  knivea  at  table,  but  the  cooka  aend  up 
the  meat  ready  cut  up  into  little  bita,  so  that  it  waa  no  trouble 
to  ua  to  accuatom  ouraelvea  to  their  manner  of  eating.  Rice 
aervea  them  inatead  of  bread.  They  take  a  mouthful  of  it, 
with  the  two  fore-fingera  and  the  thumb,  and  ao  put  it  into 
their  rooutha.  Every  table  had  a  carver,  whom  they  call 
8uffret-xi,  who  takea  the  meat  brought  up  in  the  great  diahea, 
to  put  it  into  leaaer  onea,  which  he  fills  with  three  or  four 
aorta  of  meat,  ao  aa  that  every  dish  may  aerve  two,  or  at  most 
three  peraona.  There  waa  but  little  drunk  till  towarda  the 
end  of  the  repeat,  and  then  the  copa  went  about  roundly,  and 
the  dinner  waa  concluded  with  a  veaael  of  porcelane,fulI  of  a 
hot,blaekiah  kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  Kahawa,  (Cq^.) 
-~  Jhshossador^s  TVavels. 

They  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ambaaaador*8  room  a  fine 
ailk  cloth,  on  which  there  were  aet  one  and  thirty  diahea  of 
silver,  filled  with  aeveral  aorta  of  conaervea,  dry  and  liquid, 
and  raw  fruits,  aa  Melona,  Citrons,  Uuinces,  Pears,  and  some 
othera  not  known  in  Europe.  Some  time  after,  that  cloth 
waa  taken  away,  that  another  might  be  laid  in  the  room  of  it, 
and  upon  thia  waa  aet  rice  of  all  aorta  of  colora,  and  all  aorta 
of  meat,  boiled  and  roaated,  in  above  fifty  diahea  of  the  aame 
metal.  —  .Awtbassador's  lycveU. 

There  ia  not  any  thing  more  ordinary  in  Persia  than  rice 
•oaked  in  water ;  they  call  it  Plau,  and  eat  of  it  at  all  their 
meals,  and  aerve  it  up  in  all  their  diahea.  They  aometimea 
put  thereto  a  little  of  the  juice  of  pomogranatea,  or  cherriea 
and  nSrtoa,  insomuch  that  commonly  you  have  rice  of  aeveral 
eolori  in  the  aame  diah.—  jtmbassador*s  TVavels, 


Aid ^ohoso  drmk ^tke  coelmg  dmmgkL—di,  p.  939. 

The  Tamarind  ia  equally  uaeful  and  agreeable ;  it  has  a 
palp  of  a  vinoua  taate,  of  which  a  wholeaoroe,  refreahing  liquor 
ia  prepared ;  ita  ahade  aheltera  houaea  from  the  torrid  beat  of 
the  aun,  and  ita  fine  figure  greatly  adoma  the  scenery  of  the 
eountry.  —  A1i«*«Ar. 

He  kMdpisrced  the  Melon^s  pa^.  —  35,  p.  939. 

Of  ptunpkiaa  and  melona,  aeveral  aorta  grow  naturally  in  the 
wooda,  and  aerve  for  feeding  camels.  But  the  proper  melona 
are  planted  in  the  fiolda,  where  a  great  variety  of  tbem  ia  to 
be  found,  and  in  auch  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  all 
ranka  uae  them,  for  aome  part  of  the  year,  aa  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afibrd  a  very  agreeable  liquor.  When 
ita  fhiit  ia  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  ia  pierced  into  the  pulp ;  thia 


hole  ia  then  atopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  left  upon  tbe 
atalk.  Within  a  few  daya  the  pulp  ia,  in  conaequence  of  this 
proceaa,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor.  — MebuMr, 


And  Usimedy  mthfuU  hands.  —36,  p.  939. 

Vaspsel  imtfrivu  ds  tant  ds  CastOlans, 
D^HsmumaU,  d^^^^roi,  psint  ses  regards  hriOmns  j 
8ss  mmins  du  ekoix  dssfntUs  sefomuaet  km  Hndo, 
t  Is  minis  attituds. 
Madams  Boeeage,    La  Cobankimd^ 


Ristke  hour  of  proffer,  — 39,  p.  939. 

The  Arabiaaa  divide  their  day  into  twenty-four  hoora,  and 
reckon  them  from  one  aetting  aun  to  another.  Aa  very  few 
among  them  know  what  a  watch  ia,  and  aa  they  conceive  bat 
imperfectly  the  duration  of  an  hour,  they  uauaily  determine 
time  almost  aa  when  we  aay,  it  happened  about  noon,  aboat 
evening,  Slc.  The  moment  when  the  aun  disappears  ia  called 
Maggrib ;  about  two  houra  afterwarda  they  call  it  El  mseka  f 
two  houra  later,  £1  Mdrfa ;  midnight,  JViu  el  Ujl  f  the  dawn 
of  morning.  El  fedsjer ;  aunriee,  Es  snbkk.  They  eat  aboat 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  tbat  meal  ia  called  El  gkadda ;  noon, 
Ed  dukkr ;  tliree  houra  after  noon,  El  asr.  Of  all  theae  di- 
viaiona  of  time,  only  noon  and  midnight  are  well  aaoertaioed  ; 
they  both  fall  upon  the  twelfth  hour.  The  othera  are  earlier 
or  later  aa  tbe  daya  are  abort  or  long.  The  five  boura  ^>- 
pointed  for  prayer  are  Maggrib,  JVW  el  Ujl,  Elftdsjsr,  Dnkkr, 
and  El  aor.  —Jfubnkr,  Dese.  ds  VAraiu, 

The  Tnrka  aay,  in  alluaion  to  their  canonical  bnurs,  that 
prayer  ia  a  tree  which  producea  five  aorta  of  fruit,  two  of  wkicli 
the  aun  aeea,  and  three  of  which  he  never  aeea.  —  Pistra 
delta  Falls. 

4ftsr  ths  Uaetk$^punfisdtksmseltes.  —  2S,  p.  940. 

The  uae  of  the  bath  was  forbidden  the  Moriacoea  in  Spain, 
aa  being  an  anti-Ckristian  cuatom !  I  recollect  no  auperstitioa 
but  the  Romiah  in  which  naatineaa  ia  accounted  a  virtue  ;  "  aa 
if,"  aaya  Jortin,  "  piety  and  filth  were  aynoaymoua,  and  r»> 
ligion,  like  the  itch,  coiUd  be  caught  by  wearing  fool  clothea." 


Felt  not  ths  Simoom  poM. — 40,  p.  940. 

The  eflTecta  of  the  Simoom  are  inatant  auflbcation  to  every 
living  creature  that  happena  to  be  within  the  aphere  of  ita 
activity,  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  carcaasea  of  the 
dead.  The  Arabiana  discern  ita  approach  by  an  unuanal 
rcdneaa  in  the  air,  and  they  aay  that  they  feel  a  amell  of 
aulphur  as  it  paasoa.  The  only  meana  by  which  any  peraon 
can  preaerve  himaelf  from  auflTering  by  theae  novloaa  blaata,  ia 
by  throwing  himaelf  down  with  hia  face  upon  the  earth,  till 
thia  whirlwind  of  poiaonoua  oxhalaliona  baa  blown  over, 
which  always  movea  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atmoaphere. 
Inatinct  even  teachea  the  bmtca  to  incline  their  heads  to  the 
ground  on  these  occaaiooa.  —  ^Tiebukr. 

The  Araba  of  the  desert  call  theae  winda  Ssmsmm,  or  poiaon, 
and  the  Tuiks  ShamyeUi,  or  wind  of  Syria,  from  which  ia 
formed  the  Samisl. 

Their  heat  is  aometimea  ao  exceaaive,  that  it  ia  difllcult  to 
form  any  idea  of  ita  violence  without  having  experienced  it ; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  tbe  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these  winda  begin 
to  blow,  the  atmoaphere  aaaumes  an  alarming  aspect.  Tbe 
sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  becomes  dark  and 
heavy ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet 
color.  The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick,  and  is  ia 
fact  filled  with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  penetratea 
every  where.  Thia  wind,  alwaya  light  and  rapid,  ia  not  at 
firat  remariiably  hot,  but  it  increaaea  in  heat  in  proportion  aa 
it  continues.  All  animated  bodiea  aoon  diacover  it,  by  the 
change  it  producea  in  them.  The  Innga,  which  a  too  rarefied 
air  no  longer  expanda,  are  contracted,  and  become  paiufol. 
Reapiration  ia  abort  and  diflieult,  the  akin  parched  and  dry, 
and  the  body  eonaumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vam  ia 
reconrre  had  to  large  draughta  of  water  j  nothing  can  reatora 
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penpiiatjon.  In  vain  ii  coolness  lought  for ;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  usoal  to  find  it,  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the  sun  no 
km^r  appears,  are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and  the 
dead  silence  of  night  reigns  every  where.  The  inhabitants 
of  houses  and  villages  shut  themf  elves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
tboae  of  the  desert  in  their  tents,  or  in  pits  they  dig  in  the 
earth,  where  they  wait  the  termination  of  this  destructive 
heat.  It  nsoally  lasts  three  days  ;  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time, 
it  becomes  insnpportable.  Woe  to  th9  traveller  whom  this 
wind  surprises  remote  from  shelter !  he  must  suffer  all  its 
dreadful  consequences,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalU,  for  then 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  sudden  death.  This  death  is  a  real  suffocation  ; 
the  lungs,  being  empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  dis- 
ordered, and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heart 
towards  the  bead  and  breast ;  whence  that  hemorrhage  at  the 
noM  and  mouth  which  happens  afler  death.  This  wind  is 
especially  &tal  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in 
whom  fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
venels.  The  corpse  remains  a  longtime  warm,  swells,  turns 
blue,  and  is  easily  separated ;  all  which  are  signs  of  that  putrid 
fermentation  which  takes  place  in  animal  bodies  when  the 
humora  become  stagnant.  These  accidents  are  to  be  avoided 
by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  handkerchiefs  ;  an 
alBcaciona  method  likewise  is  that  practised  by  the  camels, 
who  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till 
the  atjuall  is  over. 

Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity  ;  which 
is  such,  that  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
minute*.  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it  withers  and  strips  all 
the  plants ;  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from 
animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes  that 
feveriah  heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed 
perspintion.  —  Votney. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


I  wQI  produce  events  of  which  thou  canst  have  no 
idea;  and  be  to  whom  thou  gavest  no  commission,  will  bring 
thee  unexpected  news. 

HoAiXAKAT.    Poem  tif  Tantfa. 


THALABA. 


OvxiZA,  look !  the  dead  man  has  a  ring,  ^— 
Should  it  be  buried  with  him? 

ONEIZA. 

Oyes — yes! 
A  wicked  man !  whatever  is  his  must  needs 
Be  wicked  too ! 

THALABA. 

But  see,  —  the  sparkling  stone  ! 
How  it  hath  caught  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 
And  thoots  it  back  again  in  lines  of  light ! 

ONKI2A. 

Why  do  you  take  it  from  him,  Thalaba  ?  — 
And  look  at  it  so  close  ?  — it  may  have  charms 
To  Uind,  or  poison ; — throw  it  in  the  graye ! 
I  would  not  touch  it! 

THALABA. 

And  around  its  rim 
Stnmge  letters  *- 


ONEIZA. 

Bury  it — oh !  bury  it ! 

THALABA. 

It  is  not  written  as  the  Koran  is : 

Some  other  tongue  perchance;  —  the  accursed 

man 

Said  he  had  been  a  traveller. 

MOATH,    (coming  from  the  tent.) 
Thalaba, 
What  hast  thou  there  ? 

THALABA.  • 

A  ring  the  dead  man  wore ; 
Perhaps,  my  father,  you  can  read  its  meaning. 

MOATH. 

No,  Boy ;  —  the  letters  are  not  such  as  ours. 
Heap  the  sand  oyer  it !  a  wicked  man 
Wears  nothing  holy. 

THALABA. 

Nay !  not  bury  it ! 
It  may  be  that  some  traveller,  who  shall  enter 

Our  tent,  may  read  it ;  or  if  we  approach 
Cities  where  strangers  dwell  and  learned  men, 
They  may  interpret. 

MOATH. 

It  were  better  hid 

Under  the  desert  sands.    This  wretched  man^ 

Whom  Ood  hath  smitten  in  the  yery  purpose 

And  impulse  of  his  unpermitted  crime, 

Belike  was  some  magician,  and  these  lines 

Are  of  the  language  that  the  Demons  use. 

ONEIZA. 

Bury  it!  bury  it,  dear  Thalaba ! 

MOATH. 

Such  cursed  men  there  are  upon  the  earth, 

In  league  and  treaty  with  the  Evil  powers. 

The  covenanted  enemies  of  God 

And  of  all  good ;  dear  purchase  have  they  made 

Of  nile  and  riches,  and  their  life-long  sway. 

Masters,  yet  slaves  of  Hell.    Beneath  the  roots 

Of  Ocean,  the  Domdaniel  caverns  lie. 

Their  impious  meeting ;  there  they  learn  the  words 

Unutterable  by  man  who  holds  his  hope 

Of  heaven ;  there  brood  the  pestilence,  and  let 

The  earthquake  loose. 

THALABA. 

And  he  who  would  have  kill'd  me 
Was  one  of  these  ^ 

MOATH. 

I  know  not; — but  it  may  be 

That  on  the  Table  of  Destiny,  thy  name 

Is  written  their  Destroyer,  and  for  this 

Thy  life  by  yonder  miserable  man 

So  sought;  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 
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THALABA. 

Hifl  ring  has  some  strange  power  then  ? 


Every  gem. 

So  sages  say,  bath  virtue ;  but  the  science, 

Of  difficult  attainment ;  some  grow  pale, 

Conscious  of  poison,  or  with  sudden  change 

Of  darkness,  warn  the  wearer ;  some  preserve 

From  spells,  or  blunt  the  hostile  weapon's  edge ; 

Some  open  rocks  and  mountains,  and  lay  bare 

Their  buried  treasures :  others  make  the  sight 

Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  Beings 

Through  whose  pure  essence,  as  through  empty  air, 

The  unaided  eye  would  pass ; 

And  in  yon  stone  I  deem 

Some  such  mysterious  quality  resides. 

TBALABA. 

Mj  father,  I  will  wear  it. 

MOATH. 

Thalaba! 

THALABA. 

In  God's  name,  and  the  Prophets !  be  its  power 
Grood,  let  it  serve  the  righteous ;  if  for  evil, 
God,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  shall  hallow  it 


So  Thalaba  drew  on 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

Then  in  the  hollow  grave 

They  laid  Abdaldar's  corpse. 

And  levell'd  over  him  the  desert  dost. 


The  Sun  arose,  ascending  from  beneath 

The  horizon's  circling  line. 

As  Thalaba  to  his  ablutions  went, 

Lo !  the  grave  open,  and  the  corpse  exposed ! 

It  was  not  that  the  winds  of  night 
Had  swept  away  the  sands  which  cover'd  it; 

For  heavy  with  the  undried  dew 

The  desert  dust  lay  dark  and  close  around ; 

And  the  night  air  had  been  so  calm  and  still, 

It  had  not  from  the  grove 

Shaken  a  ripe  date  down. 


Amazed  to  hear  the  tale, 

Forth  from  the  tent  came  Moath  and  his  child. 

Awhile  he  stood  contemplating  the  corpse 

Silent  and  thoughtfully ; 

Then  turning,  spake  to  Thalaba,  and  said, 

**  I  have  heard  that  there  are  places  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men,  so  holily  possess'd, 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  precincts,  the  insulted  ground. 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves  and  shakes 

The  abomination  out. 

Have  then  in  elder  times  the  happy  feet 

Of  Patriarch,  or  of  Prophet  bless'd  the  place. 


Ishmael,  or  Houd,  or  Saleah,  or,  than  all, 

Mahommed,  holier  name  ?    Or  is  the  man 

So  foul  with  magic  and  all  blasphemy, 

That  Earth,  like  Heaven,  rejecU  him  ?    It  is  bert 

Forsake  the  station.    Let  us  strike  our  tent. 

The  place  is  tainted  —  and  behold 

The  Vultiire  hovers  yonder,  and  his  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  from  the  prej. 

So  let  the  accursed  one, 

Tom  by  that  beak  obscene, 

Fmd  fitting  sepulchre." 


Then  from  the  pollution  of  death 

With  water  they  made  themselves  pure ; 

And  Thalaba  drew  up 

The  fastening  of  the  cords  -, 

And  Moath  furl'd  the  tent ; 

And  from  the  grove  of  palms  Oneiza  led 

The  Camels,  ready  to  receive  their  load. 

6. 

The  dews  had  ceased  to  steam 

Toward  the  climbing  sun, 

When  from  the  Isle  of  Palms  they  went  their  way. 

And  when  the   Sun  had  reach'd  his  southern 

height. 

As  back  they  turn'd  their  eyes. 

The  distant  Palms  arose 

Like  to  the  top-sails  of  some  fleet  far-ofi* 

Distinctly  seen,  where  else 

The  Ocean  bounds  had  blended  with  the  sky  ! 

And  when  the  eve  came  on. 

The  sight  returning  reach'd  the  grove  no  more. 

They  planted  the  pole  of  their  tent. 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  repose. 

7. 

At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up. 

For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved ; 

He  call'd  on  Allah  aloud. 

And  he  call'd  on  the  Prophet's  name. 

Moath  arose  in  alarm ; 

«<  What  aUs  thee,  Thalaba  r'  he  cried ; 

*'  Is  the  robber  of  night  at  hand  ? " 

"Dost  thou  not  see,"  the  youth  exclaim'd, 

"  A  Spirit  in  the  tent  ? " 

Moath  look'd  round  and  said, 

**  The  moon-beam  shines  in  the  tent ; 

I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light, 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground." 

8. 

Thalaba  answer'd  not. 

"  Spirit !  "  he  cried,  "  what  brings  thee  here? 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  speak ; 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  obey ! " 

9. 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  tent. 

"  Dost  thou  not  hear  ? "  quoth  Thalaba; 

The  listening  man  replied, 

"  I  hear  the  wind,  that  flaps 

The  curtain  of  the  tent." 
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10. 

^The  Ring !  the  Ring ! "  the  youth  ezclaim'd. 

"  For  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  comes ', 

By  that  I  see,  by  that  1  hear. 

In  the  name  of  C^od,  I  ask  thee, 

Who  was  he  that  slew  my  Father  ?  " 


Msster  of  the  powerful  Ring ! 
Okbft,  the  dread  Magician,  did  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Where  does  the  Murderer  dwell  ? 

DXHOIf. 

In  the  Domdaniel  cayems, 
Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean. 

THALABA. 

Why  were  my  Father  and  my  Brethren  slain  ? 

DEMON. 

We  knew  from  the  race  of  Hodeirah 
The  destined  Destroyer  would  come. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  my  Father's  sword  ! 

DXMON. 

A  Fire  surrounds  the  fatal  sword ; 
No  Spirit  or  Magician's  hand 
Can  pierce  that  fated  Flame. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  his  bow  and  his  arrows ! 

11. 

Distinctly  Moath  heard  the  youth,  and  She 

Who,  through  the  Veil  of  Separation,  watch'd 

The  while  in  listening  terror,  and  suspense 

All  too  intent  for  prayer. 

They  heard  the  voice  of  "Thalaba; 

But  when  the  Spirit  spake,  the  motionless  air 

Felt  not  the  subtile  sounds, 

Too  fine  for  mortal  t 


12. 

On  a  sudden  the  rattle  of  arrows  was  heard, 

And  a  quiver  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  youth. 

And  in  his  hand  they  saw  Hodeirah's  bow. 

He  eyed  the  bow,  he  twang'd  the  string, 

And  his  heart  bounded  to  the  joyous  tone. 

Anon  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 

"  Go  thy  way,  and  never  more. 

Evil  Spirit,  haunt  our  tent! 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  might, 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Thee,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Hell, 

1  adjure  and  I  command 

Never  more  to  trouble  us ! " 

13. 
Nor  ever  from  that  hour 


Did  rebel  Spirit  on  the  tent  intrude ; 
Such  virtue  had  the  Spell. 

14. 

Thus  peacefully  the  vernal  years 

Of  Thsdaba  past  on. 

Till  now,  without  an  effort,  he  could  bend 

Hodeirah's  stubborn  bow. 

Black  were  his  eyes,  and  bright ; 

The  sunny  hue  of  health 

Glow'd  on  bis  tawny  cheek ; 

His  lip  was  darken'd  by  maturing  life ; 

Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  stature  tall ; 

Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  he. 

15. 

Compassion  for  the  child 
Had  first  old  Moath 's  kindly  heart  possess'd, 

An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness; 

But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  tale. 

Told  by  the  Boy,  with  such  eye-speaking  truth. 

Now  with  sudden  bursts  of  anger. 

Now  in  the  agony  of  tears, 

And  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  joy. 

What  had  been  pity  became  reverence  then. 

And,  like  a  sacred  trust  from  Heaven, 

The  Old  Man  cherish'd  him. 

Now,  with  a  father's  love, 

Child  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 

And,  like  a  father,  to  the  Boy  was  dear. 

Oneiza  call'd  him  brother ;  and  the  youth 

More  fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid ; 

The  loveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 

How  happily  the  years 

OfThalabawentby! 

16. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 

That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

ThelotofThalaba; 

There  might  his  soul  develop  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 

There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate. 

Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 

Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

17. 

Tears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude ! 

Is  the  morn  fair,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 

Flow  with  cool  current  o'er  his  cheek  ? 

Lo !  underneath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

With  lids  half-closed  he  lies, 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  bim,  in  mute  blandishment. 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand. 

Now  lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye. 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18. 

Or  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains 

From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West? 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms? 
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When  the  blast  is  loud  ; 

When  the  waters  fill 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands ', 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 

When  the  out-strain'd  tent  flags  loosely : 

Within  there  is  the  embers'  cheerful  glow, 

The  sound  of  the  familiar  voice, 

The  song  that  lightens  toil, — 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand, 

The  quiet  Camels  ruminate  their  food ; 

The  lengthen'mg  cord  from  Moath  falls, 

As  patiently  the  Old  Man 

fintwines  the  strong  palm-fibres ;  by  the  hearth 

The  Damsel  shaJies  the  cofiee-grains, 

That  with  warm  fragrance  fill  the  tent ; 

4nd  while,  with  dexterous  fingers,  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket,  haply  at  his  feet 

Her  favorite  kidling  gnaws  the  twig, 

Forgiven  plunderer,  for  Oneiza's  sake. 

19. 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Down  the  deep-channel'd  rain-course,  foamingly. 

Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils, 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand, 

There  wanders  Thalaba ; 
The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar, 

Filling  his  yielded  faculties, 
A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 


Or  lingers  it  a  vernal  brook 

Gleaming  o'er  yellow  sands  ? 

Beneath  the  lofly  bank  reclined. 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 

Quietly  listening  to  the  quiet  flow  ; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale, 

The  tall  canes  bend  .above. 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 

Their  lank,  uplifted  leaves. 

21. 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  was  Moath ;  Ood  hath  given 

Enough,  and  blest  him  with  a  mind  content. 

No  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams ; 

But  ever  round  his  station  he  beheld 

Camels  that  knew  his  voice. 

And  home-birds,  grouping  at  Oneiza's  call, 

A  nd  goats  that,  morn  and  eve. 

Came  with  full  udders  to  the  Damsel's  hand. 

Dear  child!  the  tent  beneath  whose  shade  they  dwelt. 

It  was  her  work ;  and  she  had  twined 

His  girdle's  many  hues ; 

And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Grow  in  Oneiza's  loom. 

How  often,  with  a  memory-mingled  joy 

Which  made  her  Mother  live  before  his  sight, 

He  watch'd  her  nimble  fingers  thread  the  woof! 

Or  at  the  hand-mill,  when  she  knelt  and  toil'd, 

Toss'd  the  thin  cake  on  spreading  palm. 

Or  fiz'd  it  on  the  glowing  oven's  side. 

With  bare,  wet  arm,  and  safe  dexterity. 


22. 

'Tis  the  cool  evening  hour : 

The  Tamarind  from  the  dew 

'      Sheathes  its  young  fruit,  yet  green. 

Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread ; 

The  Old  Man's  solemn  voice 

Intones  the  holy  Book. 

What  if  beneath  no  lamp-illumined  dome. 

Its  marble  walls  bedeck'd  with  flourish'd  truth. 

Azure  and  gold  adornment .'    Sinks  the  word 

With  deeper  influence  from  the  Imam's  voice. 

Where,  in  the  day  pf  congregation,  crowds 

Perform  the  duty-task : 

Their  Father  is  their  Priest, 

The  Stars  of  Heaven  their  point  of  prayer, 

And  the  blue  Firmament 

The  glorious  Temple,  where  they  feel 

The  present  Deity. 

23. 

Tet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slacken'd  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance. 

Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent. 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow. 

The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits ; 

The  Old  Man  tranquilly 

Up  his  curl'd  pipe  inhales 

The  tranquillizing  herb. 

So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

While  his  skill'd  fingers  modulate 

The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones. 

24. 

Or  if  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy, 

Singing  with  agitated  face. 

And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart, 

A  tale  of  love  and  woe ; 

Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  liHiis  &ce. 

In  dukness  favor'd  hers. 

Oh !  even  with  such  a  look  as  fables  say 

The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg. 

Till  that  intense  affection 

Kindle  iU  light  of  life. 

Even  in  such  deep  and  breathless  tenderness 

Oneiza's  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth. 

So  motionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gaze, — 

Save  when  from  her  full  eyes 

She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 

That  dim  his  image  there. 

25. 

She  call'd  him  Brother;  was  it  sister-love 

For  which  the  silver  rings 

Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms 

Shone  daily  brighten 'd  ?  for  a  brother's  eye 

Were  her  long  fingers  tinged, 

As  when  she  trinun'd  the  lamp. 

And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 

The  light  shone  rosy  ?  that  the  darkened  lids 

GiLve  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  ? 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick'd 

Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holyday 

Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round 

Their  waves  of  glossy  jet  r 
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How  happily  the  days 

OfThalabawcntby! 

Tears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled ! 

26. 

Tet  was  the  heart  of  Thalaba 

Impatient  of  repose ; 

Restless  he  ponder'd  still 

The  task  for  him  decreed, 

The  mighty  and  mysterious  work  announced. 

Day  by  day,  with  youthful  ardor, 

He  the  call  of  Heaven  awaits ; 

And  oft  in  visions,  o'er  the  murderer's  head. 

He  lifts  the  avenging  arm ; 

And  oft,  in  dreams,  he  sees 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire. 

27. 

One  mom,  as  was  their  wont,  in  sportive  mood, 

The  youth  and  damsel  bent  Hodeirah's  bow ; 

For  with  no  feeble  hand,  nor  erring  aim, 

Oneiza  could  let  loose  the  obedient  shaft. 

With  head  back-bending,  Thalaba 

Shot  up  the  aimless  arrow  high  in  air. 

Whose  line  in  vain  the  aching  sight  pursued. 

Lost  in  the  depth  of  Heaven. 

**  When  will  the  hour  arrive,"  exclaim'd  the  youth, 

<^  That  1  shall  aim  these  fated  shafts 

To  vengeance  long  delay'd  ^ 

Have  I  not  strength,  my  father,  for  the  deed .' 

Or  can  the  will  of  Providence 

Be  mutable  like  man .' 

Shall  I  never  be  call'd  to  the  task  ? " 

28. 

M  Impatient  boy !  "  quoth  Moath,  with  a  smile : 

^  Impatient  Thalaba ! "  Oneiza  cried, 

And  she  too  smiled ;  but  in  her  smile 

A  mild,  reproachful  melancholy  mix'd. 

29. 

Then  Moath  pointed  where  a  cloud 

Of  locusts,  from  the  desolated  fields 

Of  Syria,  wing'd  their  way. 

"  Lo !  how  created  things 

Obey  the  written  doom  !  " 

30. 
Onward  they  came,  a  dark,  continuous  cloud 

Of  congregated  mjrriads  numberless. 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 

Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course, 

Plunged  from  a  mountain  stmunit ;  or  the  roar 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storm, 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks. 

Onward  they  came ;  the  winds  impell'd  them  on ; 

Their  work  was  done,  their  path  of  ruin  past. 

Their  graves  were  ready  in  the  wilderness. 

31. 

"  Behold  the  mighty  army ! "  Moath  cried  j 

**  Blindly  they  move,  impeird 

By  the  blind  Element. 

And  yonder  birds,  our  welcome  visitants. 


See !  where  they  soar  above  the  imbodied  host, 
Pursue  their  way,  and  hang  upon  the  rear. 

And  thin  the  spreading  flanks, 

Rejoicing  o'er  their  banquet !  Deemest  thou 

The  scent  of  water  on  some  Syrian  mosque 

Placed  with  priest-mummery  and  fantastic  rites 

Which  fool  the  multitude,  hath  led  them  here 

From  far  Khorassan .'    Allah,  who  appoints 

Ton  swarms  to  be  a  punishment  of  man. 

These  also  hath  he  doom'd  to  meet  their  way ; 

Both  passive  instruments 

Of  his  all-acting  will, 

Sole  mover  He,  and  only  spring  of  all. 

32. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Oneiza's  eye  looks  up 

Where  one  toward  her  flew, 

Satiate — for  so  it  seem'd  —  with  sport  and  food. 

The  Bird  flew  over  her. 

And  as  he  past  above, 

From  his  relaxing  grasp  a  Locust  fell ;  — 

It  fell  upon  the  Maiden's  robe, 
And  feebly  there  it  stood,  recovering  slow. 

33. 

The  admiring  girl  survey'd 

Hb  outspread  sails  of  green ; 

His  gauzy  underwings, 

One  closely  to  the  grass-green  body  furl'd, 

One  ruffled  in  the  fall,  and  half  unclosed. 

She  view'd  his  jet-orb'd  eyes. 

His  glossy  gorget  bright, 

Green-glittering  in  the  sun ; 

His  plumy,  pliant  horns, 

That,  nearer  as  she  gazed. 

Bent  tremblingly  before  her  breath. 

She  mark'd  his  yellow-circled  front 

With  lines  mysterious  vein'd ; 

And,  *^  Know'st  thou  what  is  here  inscribed. 

My  father  ?  "  said  the  Maid. 

*^  Look,  Thalaba !  perchance  these  lines 

Are  in  the  letters  of  the  Ring, 
Nature's  own  language  wntten  here." 

34. 

The  youth  bent  down,  and  suddenly 

He  started,  and  his  heart 

Sprung,  and  bis  cheek  grew  red. 

For  these  mysterious  lines  were  legible  ;  — 

When  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  noon, 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  depart. 

And  Moath  look'd,  and  read  the  lines  aloud; 

The  Locust  shook  his  wings  and  fled, 

And  they  were  silent  all. 

35. 

Who  then  rejoiced  but  Thalaba  ? 

Who  then  was  troubled  but  the  Arabian  Maid .' 

And  Moath,  sad  of  heart, 

Though  with  a  grief  suppress'd,  beheld  the  youth 

Sharpen  his  arrows  now, 

And  now  new-plume  their  shafts. 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

Feel  every  sharpen'd  point. 
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tk«  ▼«fto6  of  the  Myd  ■tones,  doe  prmctiie  agaiiitt  them : 
aemely,  they  jwovide  thenuelvet  armoor  of  yron  or  eteele 
•gatoit  their  arrowes,  and  weapons  also  poisoned  with  the 
poyson  of  trees ;  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  wooden  stakes 
nost  sharp  and  hard-pointed,  as  if  they  were  yron :  likewise 
they  shoot  arrowes  without  yron  heades,  and  so  they  confinmd 
and  slay  some  of  their  unarmed  foes,  trusting  too  securely 
unto  the  rertue  of  their  stones."  —  Odorieu*  m  HaUuyL 

We  are  obliged  to  jewellers  Ihr  our  best  accounts  of  the 
East.  In  TaTemier  there  is  a  passage  curiously  characteristic 
of  his  profession.  A  European  at  Delhi  complained  to  him 
that  he  had  polished  and  set  a  large  diamond  for  Oreng-sebe, 
who  had  never  paid  him  for  his  work.  But  he  did  not  un- 
dentand  his  trade,  says  Tavemier ;  for  if  he  had  been  a  skilful 
jeweller,  he  would  have  known  how  to  take  two  or  three 
pieeea  out  of  the  stone,  and  pay  himself  better  than  the  Mogul 
would  hare  done. 

place*  by  the  abode 

Of  kohl  meH^koUlfposaeeeed.^A,  p.  244. 

And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  bands  of 
the  Hoabitee  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year. 

And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that 
behold  they  spied  a  band  of  men }  and  they  east  the  man  into 
the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  and  when  the  man  was  let  down,  and 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his 
foet.  — 3  KimgMj  xiii.  20,  21. 

**  It  happened  the  dead  corpse  of  a  man  was  cast  ashore  at 
Chatham,  and,  being  taken  op,  was  buried  decently  in  the 
ehurch-yard.  Now  there  was  an  image  or  rood  in  the  church, 
called  our  Lady  of  Chatham.  This  Lady,  say  the  Monks, 
went  the  next  night  and  roused  up  the  clerk,  telling  him  that 
a  sinful  person  was  buried  near  the  place  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, who  offended  her  eyes  with  his  ghastly  grinning ; 
and  unless  he  were  removed,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  people 
she  most  remove  from  thence,  and  could  work  no  more 
miracles.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  take 
him  up,  and  throw  him  into  the  river  again :  which  being 
done,  soon  after  the  body  floated  again,  and  was  taken  up  and 
buried  in  the  church-yard  j  but  from  that  time  all  miracles 
ceased,  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  did  continually 
sink  downwards.  This  tale  is  still  remembered  by  some 
aged  people,  receiving  it  by  tradition  from  the  Popish  times 
of  darkness  and  idolatry. "—JidmirabU  CurwitieSf  Bmritiu, 
mi  Wemdtrg  im  EmgloMd. 

When  Alboquerque  wintered  at  the  isle  of  Camaram,  in 
the  BM.  sea,  a  man  at  arms,  who  died  suddenly,  was  thrown 
overboard.  In  the  night  the  watch  felt  several  shocks,  as 
thoofh  the  ship  were  striking  on  a  sand-bank.  They  put  out 
the  boat,  and  found  the  dead  body  clinging  to  the  keel  by  the 
rodder.  It  was  taken  up  and  buried  on  shore ;  and  in  the 
noming,  it  was  seen  lying  on  the  grave.  Frey  Francisco 
was  then  consulted.  He  conjectured,  that  the  deceased  had 
died  under  excommunication,  and  therefore  abeolved  him. 
They  mtened  him  again,  and  then  he  rested  in  the  grave.  — 
JoamdtBarrM,    Dec.  2. 8.  a 


Sofoul^  that  Earth  rejeeUkim.  —  iy  p.  fM. 

Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  the  story  of  the  Old 
Woman  of  Berkeley  will  not  ai^ar  incredible,  if  we  read  the 
dialogue  of  St.  Gregory,  in  which  he  relates  how  the  body  of 
a  man  buried  in  the  church  was  thrown  out  by  the  Devils. 
Charles  Martel  also,  because  be  had  appropriated  great  part 
of  the  tithes  to  pay  his  soldiers,  was  most  miserably,  by  the 
wicked  Spirits,  taken  bodily  out  of  his  grave. 

The  Turks  report,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  corpse  uf 
Heyradin  Barbaroosa  was  found,  four  or  five  times,  out  of  the 
ground,  lying  by  his  sepulchre,  aAer  he  had  been  there  in- 
humed :  Bor  could  they  possibly  make  him  lii^  quiet  in  his 
grave,  till  a  Greek  wiurd  counselled  them  to  bury  a  black 
dog  together  with  the  body  ;  which  done,  he  lay  still  and 
gave  them  no  Ikrther  trouble. —Jfevo"**  ITuUry  qf  jUgme. 

In  supernatural  affairs,  seals  and  dogs  seem  to  possess  a 
sedative  virtue.  When  peace  was  made,  about  the  year 
1170,  between  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  **  it  was 
32 


concluded,  that  Count  Floris  should  send  unto  Count  Philip, 
a  thousand  men,  expert  in  making  of  ditches,  to  stop  the  hole 
which  had  beene  made  neere  unto  Dam,  or  the  Sluce, 
whereby  the  oountray  was  drowned  round  about  at  everie 
high  sea ;  the  which  the  Flemings  could  by  no  means  fill  up, 
neither  with  wood,  nor  any  other  matter,  for  that  all  sunke  as 
in  a  gulfo  without  any  bottome ;  whereby,  in  sncoeesion  of 
time,  Bruges,  and  all  that  jurisdiction,  had  been  in  dsunger  to 
have  bin  lost  by  inundation,  and  to  become  all  sea,  if  it  were 
not  speedily  repaired.  Count  Flons  having  taken  possession 
of  the  isle  of  Walcharen,  returned  into  Holland,  from  whence 
bee  sent  the  best  workmen  he  could  find  in  sll  his  .countries, 
into  Flanders,  to  make  dikes  and  causeies,  and  to  stop  the 
hole  neere  unto  this  Dam,  or  Sluce,  and  to  recover  the 
drowned  land.  These  diggers  being  come  to  the  plaee,  they 
found  at  the  entrie  of  this  bottomless  hole,  a  Sea-dog,  the 
which  for  six  dayes  together,  did  nothing  but  crie  out  and 
howie  very  fearfully.  They,  not  knowing  what  it  might 
signifie,  having  consulted  of  this  accident,  they  resolved  to 
cast  this  dog  into  the  hole.  There  wss  a  mad-headed  Hol- 
lander among  the  rest,  who  going  into  the  bottome  of  the 
dike,  toeke  the  dogge  by  the  taile,  and  cost  him  into  the 
middest  of  the  gulfe  ;  then  speedily  they  cost  earth  and  torfe 
into  it,  so  as  they  found  a  bottome,  and  by  little  and  little 
filled  it  up.  And  for  that  many  workmen  came  to  the  re- 
pairing of  this  dike,  who,  for  that  they  would  not  be  far  fVom 
their  worke,  coocht  in  Csbines,  which  seemed  to  be  a  pretie 
towne,  Count  Philip  gave  unto  all  these  Hollanders,  Zee- 
landers,  and  others,  that  would  inhabit  there,  as  much  land 
as  they  could  recover  from  Dam  to  Ardenbourg,  for  them  and 
their  successors,  forever,  with  many  other  immunities  and 
freedoms.  By  reason  whereof  many  planted  themselves 
there,  and  in  succession  of  time,  made  a  good  towne  there, 
the  which  by  reason  of  this  dog,  which  they  cast  into  the 
hole,  they  named  HcmdtMmmy  that  is  to  say,  a  dog*»  »l%ee  ; 
Dam  hi  Flemish  signifying  a  sluce,  and  Hondt  dog;  and 
therefore  at  this  day,  the  said  towne  (which  is  simply  called 
Dam)  carrieth  a  dog  in  their  armes  and  blason." — Orime- 
gtofM**  Hutorie  </  the  J^tetk^riaada,  1608. 


The  FuUure  ktrvers  yonder,  &c.  —  4,  p.  944. 

The  Vulture  is  very  serviceable  in  Arabia,  clearing  the 
earth  of  all  carcasses,  which  corrupt  very  rapidly  in  hot 
countries.  He  also  destroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
so  prodigiously  in  some  provinces,  that,  were  it  not  for  this 
assistance,  the  peasant  might  cease  fVom  the  culture  of  the 
fields  as  absolutely  vain.  Their  performance  of  these  im- 
portant services  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  pay  those 
birds  divine  honors,'and  even  at  present  it  is  hekl  unlawfbl 
to  kill  them  in  all  the  countries  which  they  frequent. — 
Jfiebakr. 

Hie  dog  beside  Ana,  &c.  — 17,  p.  245. 

The  BedouhM,  who  at  all  points,  are  less  superstitious  than 
the  Turks,  have  a  breed  of  very  tall  greyhounds,  which  like- 
wise mount  guard  around  their  tents;  but  they  take  great 
care  of  these  usef\il  servants,  and  have  such  an  affection  for 
them,  that  to  kill  the  dog  of  a  Bedouin  would  be  to  endanger 
your  own  life.  —  Sonnim. 


Or  eomee  tXe  Father  uf  the  Rains.  — 18,  p.  245. 

The  Arabs  call  the  West  and  South- West  winds,  which 
prevail  from  November  to  February,  the  fathere  ef  the  rams. 
—  fVhisy. 

Entwines  the  strong  palm-fiires,  k.c.  — 18,  p.  246. 

Of  the  Palm  leaves  they  make  mattresses,  baskets,  and 
brooms ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  sorts  of  cage-work,  square 
baskets  for  packing,  that  serve  for  many  uses  instead  of  boxes  ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  boughs  that  grow  next  to  the  trunk  being 
beaten  like  flax,  the  fibres  separate,  and  being  tied  together  at 
the  narrow  end,  they  serve  for  brooms.  —  Poeoeke. 
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Skapu  the  green  basket,  &o.  —  18,  p.  346. 
The  Doom,  or  wild  palm-tree,  grows  in  abandance,  from 
which  theae  people,  when  neceuity  renden  them  indastrioos, 
find  great  advantage.  The  shepherds,  mule-drivers,  camel- 
drivers,  and  travellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  they  make 
mats,  fringes,  baskets,  hats,  MkooariSj  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
eom,  twine,  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for  their  pack-saddles. 
This  plant,  with  which  also  they  heat  their  ovens,  produces  a 
mild  and  resinous  fruit,  that  ripens  in  September  and  October. 
It  is  in  form  like  the  raisin,  contains  a  kernel,  and  is  astringent, 
and  very  proper  to  temper  and  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
watery  and  laxative  fruits,  of  which  these  people  in  summer 
make  au  immoderate  use.  That  Power  which  is  ever  provi- 
dent to  all,  has  spread  this  wild  plant  over  their  deserts  to 
supply  an  infinity  of  wants  that  would  otherwise  heavily 
burden  a  people  so  poor.  —  (Vernier. 


Or  Ungert  U  a  vernal  brook.  —  90,  p.  946. 

We  passed  two  of  those  valleys  so  common  in  Arabia,  which, 
when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  yrater,  and  are  then 
called  wadij  or  rivers,  although  perfectly  dry  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  —  We  now  drew  nearer  to  the  river,  of  which  a 
branch  was  dry,  and  having  its  channel  filled  with  reeds 
growing  to  the  height  of  90  feet,  served  as  a  line  of  road,  which 
was  agreeably  shaded  by  the  reeds.  —  ^nebakr. 

My  brethren  have  dealt  deoeitfiilly  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  hid : 

What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when  it  is  hot, 
they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place. 

The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside ;  they  go  to  nothing, 
and  perish. — Job  vi.  15. 


AVff*  rick,  nor  poor,  vae  Moatk.  —91,  p.  946. 

The  simplicity,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  poverty,  of 
the  lower  class  of  the  Bedouins,  is  proportionate  to  that  of 
their  chieCi.  —  All  the  wealth  of  a  family  consists  of  movables, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  exact  inventory :  —  A  few 
male  and  female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry,  a  mare  and 
her  bridle  and  saddle,  a  tent,  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  a 
crooked  sabre,  a  rusty  musket,  with  a  fliot  or  matchlock ;  a 
pipe,  a  portable  mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern  bucket,  a 
small  coffee-roaster ;  a  mat,  sorae  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
woollen,  and  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the  women 
wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms  ;  if  none  of  these  are  wanting, 
their  furniture  is  complete.  But  what  the  poor  man  stands 
most  in  need  of,  and  what  he  takes  most  pleasure  in,  u  his 
mare ;  for  this  animal  is  his  principal  support.  With  his 
mare  the  Bedouin  makes  his  excursions  against  hostile  tribes, 
or  seeks  plunder  in  the  country,  and  on  the  highways.  The 
mare  is  preferred  to  the  horse,  because  she  does  not  neigh,  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which,  on  occasion,  satisfies  the 
thirst  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  master.  —  Fofaiqf. 

The  Sheik,  says  Volney,  with  whom  I  resided  in  the 
country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of  1784,  passed  for  one  of 
the  n)oet  powerful  of  those  districU ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent 
farmer.  His  personal  effecU,  consisting  in  a  few  pelisses, 
carpets,  arms,  hones,  and  camels,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand  livres,  (a  little  above  two  thousand 
pounds ;)  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  calculation, 
four  mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  six  thousand 
livres,  (two  hundred  and  fifly  pounds,)  and  each  camel  at  ten 
pounds  sterling.  We  must  not  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord  the  ideas 
they  usually  convey ;  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth,  by 
comparing  tbem  to  substantial  farmers,  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, whose  simplicity  they  resemble  in  their  dress,  as  well  as 
in  their  domestic  life  and  manners.  A  Sheik,  who  has  the 
command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle  and 
bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and 


superintends  the  dressing  of  the  victuals.  His  daughtara  aad 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  b««da, 
and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  foontaio. 
These  manners  agree  precisely  with  the  deecriptions  in  Homer, 
and  the  history  of  Abraham,  in  Genesis.  But  it  most  be 
owned,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them  wkboot 
having  ourselves  been  eye-witnesses.  —  Fobuff. 


JVo  boarded  gold  disqideted  kis  dlreoau.— 91,  p.  946. 

Thus  confined  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries  of  lile,  tba 
Arabs  have  as  little  industry  as  their  wants  are  few  ;  all  their 
arts  consist  in  weaving  their  clumsy  tents,  and  in  maldnf  mats 
and  butter.  Their  whole  commerce  only  extends  to  the 
exchanging  camels,  kids,  stallions,  and  milk,  for  arms,  cl<Ahinf, 
a  little  rice  or  com,  and  monef,  tokiek  tke^f  bmy.  —  Vobuf. 


Jind  ke  kad  seen  kis  robe 

Orow  in  Oneiia^s  loom,  —  91,  p.  946. 

The  chief  manu&etnre  among  the  Arabs  is  the  making  of 
Hfkes,  as  they  call  woollen  blankets,  and  webs  of  goat's  hair 
for  their  tents.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work, 
as  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old ;  who  make  no  use 
of  a  shuttle,  but  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their 
fingers.  —  Skaw.  ^ 

Orattke  kandrmiUwkenskebuU.  —  Ql,p.fii6. 

If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a  woman,  or  if  I  have 
laid  wait  at  my  neighbor's  door. 
Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another. —Je&  xxjd.  9, 10. 


FfilA  tere,  wee  srm,  &^c  —  91,  p.  946. 

I  was  much  amused  by  observing  the  dexterity  of  the  Arab 
women  in  baking  their  bread.  They  have  a  small  place  built 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  having  a  hole  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out  the  ashes, 
something  similar  to  that  of  a  lime-kiln.  The  oven  (which  I 
think  is  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place)  is  usually  about 
fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  grows  wider  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  heated  with  wood,  and  when  sufficiently 
hot,  and  perfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  nothing  but  clear 
embers  at  bottom,  (which  continue  to  reflect  great  heat,)  they 
prepare  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl,  and  mould  the  cakes,  to  the 
desired  size,  on  a  board  or  stone  placed  near  the  oven.  After 
they  have  kneaded  the  cake  to  a  proper  consistence,  they  pat 
it  a  little,  then  toss  it  about  with  great  dexterity  in  one  hand, 
till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  They  then  wet 
one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  wetting  the  hand 
and  arm,  with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven.  The  wet  side 
of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  oven  till  it  is 
sufficiently  baked,  when,  if  not  |iaid  sufficient  attention  to,  it 
would  fall  down  among  the  embers.  If  they  were  not  ex- 
ceedingly quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  bam 
the  skin  from  off  their  hands  and  arms ;  but  with  such 
amazing  dexterity  do  they  perform  it,  that  one  woman  will 
continue  keeping  three  or  four  cakes  at  a  time  in  the  oven  till 
she  has  done  baking.  This  mode,  let  me  add,  does  not  require 
half  the  fuel  that  is  made  use  of  in  Europe.  — Jackson, 


T%e  Tamarind  skeaikes  its  young  fhat,  ye(  frteii.  — 99,  p.  946. 

Tamarinds  grow  on  great  trees,  fhll  of  branches,  whereof 
the  leaves  are  not  bigger  than,  nor  unlike  to,  the  leaves  of  pim- 
pernel, only  something  longer.  The  flower  at  first  is  like 
the  peaches,  but  at  last  turns  white,  and  puts  forth  its  fruit  at 
the  end  of  certain  strings ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  set,  the  leaves 
close  up  the  fruit,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dew,  and  open  as 
soon  as  that  luminary  appears  again.  The  fruit  at  first  is 
green,  but  ripening  it  becomes  ofa  dark-gray,  drawing  towards 
a  red,  enclosed  in  husks,  brown  or  tawny,  of  taste  a  little 
bitter,  like  our  prunelloes.  The  tree  is  as  big  as  a  walnat- 
tree,  full  of  leaves,  bearing  its  fruit,  at  the  branches,  like  the 
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AmUi  of  «  knife,  but  not  so  straight,  rather  bent  like  a  bow. 


JMMet  tib  Jktfty  Book. — 93,  p.  946. 

I  haTe  often,  sayi  Niebnhr,  heard  the  Sheiki  ting  pauages 
fiom  the  Koran.  They  never  strain  the  voice  by  attempting 
to  raise  it  too  high ;  and  this  natural  music  pleased  me  very 
much. 

The  airs  of  the  Orientals  are  all  grave  and  simple.  They 
choose  their  singers  to  sing  so  distinctly,  that  every  word  may 
be  comprehended.  When  several  instrumenU  are  played  at 
once,  and  accompanied  by  the  voice,  you  hear  them  all  render 
the  same  melody,  unless  some  one  mingles  a  running  base, 
Mther  singing  or  playing,  always  in  the  same  key.  If  this 
mosic  is  not  greatly  to  our  taste,  ours  is  as  little  to  the  taste  of 
the  Orientals.  —  JVIsfraAr. 


n$  mm-hU  woZb,  &c  — 39,  p.  946. 

TTie  Moeques,  which  they  pronounce  Mesg-jid,  are  built 
exactly  in  the  fashion  of  our  churches,  where,  instead  of  such 
seats  and  benches  as  we  make  use  of,  they  only  strew  the  floor 
with  mau,  upon  which  they  perform  the  several  sittings  and 
prostrations  that  are  enjoined  in  their  religion.  Near  the 
middle,  particularly  of  the  principal  Mosque  of  each  city,  there 
is  a  large  pulpit  erected,  which  is  balustraded  round,  with 
about  half-a-dozen  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon  these  (for  I 
am  toU  none  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit)  the  Mufty, 
or  one  of  the  Im-ams,  placeth  himself  every  Friday,  the  day 
of  the  congregation,  as  they  call  it,  and  from  thence  either 
ezplaineth  some  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  else  ezliorteth 
the  people  to  piety  and  good  works.  That  end  of  these 
Mosques,  which  regards  Mecca,  whither  they  direct  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  devotions,  is  called 
the  Kiblah,  in  which  there  is  commonly  a  niche,  representing, 
as  a  judicious  writer  conjectures,  the  presence,  ^d  at  the  same 
time  the  invisibility  of  the  Deity.  There  is  usually  a  square 
tower  erected  at  the  other  end,  with  a  flag-staff  upon  the  top 
of  it.  Hither  the  crier  ase«nds  at  the  appointed  times,  and, 
displaying  a  small  flag,  advertiseth  the  people,  with  a  loud 
voice  from  each  side  of  the  battlements,  of  the  hour  of 
prayer.  These  places  of  the  Mahometan  worship,  together 
with  the  Mufty,  Im-ams,  and  other  persons  belonging  to 
them,  are  maintained  out  of  certain  revenues  arising  from  the 
rents  of  lands  and  houses,  either  left  by  will  or  set  apart  by 
the  public  for  that  use.—  Show. 

All  the  Moeques  are  built  neariy  in  the  same  style.  Thoy 
are  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
a  large  dome,  on  the  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  gilt  crescent.  In 
front  there  is  a  handsome  portico  covered  with  several  small 
cupolas,  and  raised  one  step  above  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
The  Turks  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  perform  their  de- 
Totioos  there ;  and  between  the  columns,  upon  cross  iron 
bars,  are  suspended  a  number  of  lamps,  for  illuminations  on 
the  Thursday  nights,  and  on  all  festivals.  The  entrance 
into  the  Mosque  is  by  one  large  door.  All  these  edifices  are 
solidly  built  of  freestone,  and  in  several  the  domes  are  covered 
with  lead.  The  minarets  stand  on  one  side,  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  Mosque.  They  are  sometimes  square,  but  more 
commonly  round  and  taper.  The  gallery  for  the  moazeen, 
eriers,  projecting  a  Uttle  from  the  column  near  the  top,  has 
aome  resemblance  to  a  rude  capital ;  and  from  this  the  spire, 
tapering  more  in  proportion  than  before,  soon  terminates  in  a 
point  crowned  with  a  crescenL  —  RuMtWs  Aleppo. 


The  Stan  qfHeaon  tkeir  poiiU  qf  prayer.— ^,  p.  946. 

The  Keabft  is  the  point  of  direction,  and  the  centre  of  union 

(brthe  prayers  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  Beltth-nAmour  ♦ 

b  for  those  of  all  the  celesUal  beings ;  the  Kursyf  for  those 


•  Btttb-muBonr,  whkh  mssM  the  hmm  of  proqwrity  and  felicity,  b 
am  MBdmA  IU«be  of  Mecca ;  which,  meeotding  to  trwlitlon,  wm  Uken  up 
Mto  Hcavni  by  tho  AnyeU  »t  the  delofe.  »•«'•  '»  ^"  t^*'*^  perpendku- 
lul7  ow«r  the  prewnt  maetmxj. 

t  Kofsj.  which  siCDite*  a  miu,  te  (he  eighth  flnnameou 


of  the  four  Arch-angels,  and  the  Arsch  *  for  those  of  the 
cherubims  and  seraphims  who  guard  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  who  enjoy  the  happiness 
of  contemplating  the  Keabd,  are  obliged,  when  they  pray,  to 
fix  their  eyes  upon  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  this  valuable  privilege,  are  required  only,  during 
prayer,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  that  hallowed  edifice. 
The  believer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Keah^  must 
use  every  endeavor  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  after  he 
has  tfhown  great  solicitude,  whatever  be  his  success,  his 
prayer  is  valid.  —  D*  OhMwn, 


Rut  on  Ou  polar  qftKe  TenL  —  93,  p.  946. 

The  Bedoweens  live  in  tents,  called  HymaSf  ftom  the  shade 
they  afford  the  inhabitanU,  and  Beet  el  Sharf  Houses  of  Hair, 
from  the  matter  they  are  made  of.  They  are  the  same  with 
what  the  antients  called  Mapalia,  which  being  then,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  secured  from  the  heat  and  inclemency  of  tbo 
weather,  by  a  covering  only  of  such  hair-cloth  as  our  coal 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  justly  be  described  by  Virgil 
to  have  thin  roofs.  When  we  find  any  number  of  them 
together,  (and  I  have  seen  from  three  to  three  hundred,)  then 
they  are  usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  Don- war. 
The  &shion  of  each  tent  is  the  same,  being  of  an  oblong 
figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down, 
as  Sallust  hath  long  ago  described  them.  However,  they 
differ  in  bigness,  according  to  the  number  of  people  who  live 
in  them ;  and  are  accordingly  supported,  some  with  one 
pillar,  others  with  two  or  three ;  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpet 
placed,  upon  occasion,  at  each  of  these  divisions,  scparateth 
the  whole  into  so  many  apartments.  The  pillar,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  is  a  straight  pole,  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  3 
or  4  inches  in  thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support  the  tent, 
but  being  full  of  hooks  fixed  theie  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs 
hang  upon  it  their  clothes,  baskets,  saddles,  and  accoulrn- 
ments  of  war.  Holofemes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  6^ 
made  the  like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his 
fauchion  upon  it :  it  is  there  called  the  pillar  of  tJu  bed^  from 
the  custom,  perhaps,  that  hath  always  prevailed,  of  having  the 
upper  end  of  the  carpet,  mattrass,  or  whatever  else  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  the  skirts  of  the  tent  that  way.  But  the 
Kcjvuiretoy,  Canopy,  as  we  render  it,  (ver.  9,)  should,  I 
presume,  be  rather  called  the  gnat  or  muskeeta  net,  which  is 
a  close  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  used  all  over  the  Le- 
vant, by  people  of  better  ftshion,  to  keep  out  the  flies.  The 
Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind ;  who,  in  taking  their  rest, 
lie  horizontally  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrass,  or 
pillow,  wrapping  themselves  up  only  in  their  Hykea^  and 
lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in  the  middle 
or  corner  of  the  tent.  Those  who  are  married,  have  each  of 
them  a  corner  of  the  tent,  cantoned  off  with  a  curtain.  — 
Sha». 

The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  somewhat  of  a  conic  form,  are 
seldom  more  than  8  or  10  feot  high  in  the  centre,  and  from 
30  to  95  in  length.  Lake  those  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 
their  figure  is  that  of  a  ship  overset,  the  keel  of  which  is 
only  seen.  These  tents  are  made  of  twine,  composed  of 
goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
so  that  they  keep  out  water ;  but,  being  black,  they  produce 
a  disagreeable  effect  at  a  distant  view.  —  CiheiiMr. 


Knitting  Ughi  palm-leaves  for  her  brother*s  brow.  —  93,  p.  946. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Imam,  the  men  of  all  ranks  shave  their 
heads.  In  some  other  countries  of  Yemen,  all  the  Arab*, 
even  the  Sheiks  themselves,  let  their  hair  grow,  and  wear 
neither  bonnet  nor  Saech,  but  a  handkerchief  instead,  in 
which  they  tie  their  hair  behind.  Some  let  it  fall  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  bind  a  small  cord  round  their  heads  instead 
of  a  turban.  The  Bedouins,  upon  the  frontiers  or  Hedsjas 
and  of  Yemen,  wear  a  bonnet  of  palm-leaves,  neatly  platted. 
—  AleWkr. 


•  Anch  U  the  throne  of  the  Almifhty,  whkh  U  thought  to  be  placed 
1  the  ninth,  whkh  it  the  hifhett  of  the  ArmaiaentB. 
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So  listen  (Aey  the  rted^  ^c— 23,  p.  946. 

Tb«  mufic  of  the  Bedowe«iu  rarely  coMUta  of  more  than 
one  iteain,  luitable  to  their  homely  inatnunenta,  and  to  their 
•imple  invention.  The  Arabebbah,  aa  they  call  the  bladder 
and  atring,  ia  in  the  higheat  vogue,  and  doubtleaa  of  great 
antiquity;  aa  ia  alao  the  Gaaaph,  which  ia  only  a  common 
reed,  open  at  each  end,  having  the  aide  of  it  bored,  with  three 
or  more  holea,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  peraon  who  ia  to 
tonch  it ;  though  the  compaaa  of  their  tunea  rarely  or  never 
exceeda  an  octave.  Yet  aometimea,  even  in  thia  aimplicity  of 
harmony,  they  obaerve  aomething  of  method  and  ceremony ; 
for  in  their  hiatorical  Canieias  eapecially,  they  have  their 
preludea  and  syrophoniea ;  each  atanza  being  introduced  with 
a  flouriah  fVom  the  Arabebbah,  wbile  the  narration  itaelf  ia 
accompanied  with  the  aofleat  touchea  they  are  able  to  make, 
uptm  the  Gaaaph.  The  Tarr,  another  of  their  inatrumenta,  ia 
made  like  a  Sive,  conaiating  (aa  laidore  deacribeth  the  Tym- 
panum) of  a  thin  rim,  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  akin  of  parch- 
ment atrotched  over  the  top  of  it.  Thia  servea  for  the  baaa  in 
all  their  concerta,  which  they  accordingly  touch  very  artfully 
with  their  fingers,  and  the  knucklea  or  palma  of  their  handa, 
aa  the  time  and  meaaore  require,  or  aa  force  and  aoftneaaare  to 
be  communicated  to  the  aoveral  parta  of  the  performance. 
The  Tarr  ia  undoubtedly  the  Tympanum  of  the  Antienta, 
which  appeara  aa  well  firom  the  general  uae  of  it  all  over 
Barbary,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  aa  from  the  method  of 
playing  upon  it,  and  the  figure  of  the  inatrument  itaelf,  being 
exactly  of  the  aame  faahion  with  what  we  find  in  the  handa  of 
Cybele  and  the  Baccbanala  among  the  Baaao  Relievoa  and 
Statuea  of  the  Antienta.  —  SAoao. 

The  Araba  have  the  Cuasuha^  or  cane,  which  ia  only  a  piece 
of  large  cane  or  reed,  with  atope  or  holea,  like  a  flute,  and 
aomowhat  longer,  which  they  adorn  with  toaaela  of  black  ailk, 
and  play  upon  like  the  Cverman  flute. — Morgtcm's  IR$t,  qf 
Mgitri. 

The  young  fellowa,  in  aeveral  towna,  play  prettily  enough 
on  pipoa  made,  and  aounding  very  much  like  our  flagelet,  of 
the  thigh-bonea  of  cranea,  atorka,  or  auch  large  fowl.  —  lb. 

How  great  aoever  may  have  been  the  reputation  the  Libyana 
once  had  of  being  &moua  muaiciana,  and  of  having  invented 
the  pipe  or  flute,  called  by  Greek  authora  Hipfopkorhoty  I 
fiincy  few  of  them  would  be  now  much  liked  at  our  Opera. 
Aa  for  thia  ti^teca,  flute  or  pipe,  it  ia  certainly  loat,  except  it 
be  the  gajfta,  aomewhat  like  the  hautboia,  called  zamo,  in 
Tarkiah,  a  martial  inatrument.  Juliua  Pollux,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  De  tibmrum  tpuie^  aaya  Hippophirrboaj  quam  quidem 
Lik^es  SceneU*  iimmerunt ;  and  again,  ahowiog  the  uae  and 
quality  thereof,  kac  verd  apud  equomm  paseua  tttitxtur,  tjtuque 
materia  deeortieata  laitruM  eaf,  eor  enim  Ugni  exlraetum  acur 
twatmom  dot  tonmrn.  The  aound  of  the  gayta  agreea  well  with 
thia  deacription,  though  not  the  make.  Several  lioeta  mention 
the  tibieen  Libfcus  and  ArMau;  and  Athenaua  quotea  Duria, 
and  aaya,  Ubycaa  tibia  Poeta  appelUaUf  ut  inqvit  JDaria,  lUtro 
Mtundo  de  r«bus  gtstis  AgathocUtj  quod  Setri£M,  primutj  ut 
ereduntf  tibidmtiM  artia  inventor^  i  gt»U  JfamaditM  Libfeorum 
fuerU,  primMsque  tibia  Certalimm  kywautrum  eatUar.  —  lb. 


Or  if  he  ttntng  the  poarls  ^  Poeg^.  —94,  p.  246. 

Peran  "  pulcherrimlL  uai  tranalatione,pro  varafta/ocara  dicunt 
margttriUu  nuUre ;  quemadmodum  in  illo  Ferduaii  veraicnio 
'  Siquidem  calami  aeumine  adamantiHo  margaritaa  nexi,  m  aetcn- 
tim  mare  perutus  me  immtrsi.*  "  —  Poeteos  Asiatica  Cowuiun- 
tarii. 

Thia  ia  a  favorite  Oriental  figure.  "  Afler  a  little  time, 
lifting  hia  head  from  the  collar  of  reflection,  he  removed  the 
taliaman  of  acience  from  the  treaaore  of  apeech,  and  acattered 
akirta-full  of  brilliant  gema  and  princely  pearla  before  the 
company  in  hia  mirth-exciting  deliveriea.**  —  Bakar  Danusk, 

Again,  in  the  aame  work  —  *'  he  began  to  weigh  hia  atored 
pearla  in  the  acalea  of  delivery." 

Abu  Temam,  who  waa  a  celebrated  poet  himaelf,  uaed  to 
aay,  that  "  fine  aentiroenta,  delivered  in  proae,  were  like  gema 
acattered  at  random  ;  but  that  when  they  were  confined  in  a 
poetical  meaaure,  they  reaembled  breceleta  and  atringa  of 
pearla."  —  Sir  W.  Jvnu^  Etsoff  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Eastern 
Nations, 


In  Mr.  Carlyle'a  tranalationa  from  the  Arabic,  a  Poet  seji 
of  hia  frienda  and  himaelf. 

They  are  a  row  of  Pearla,  and  I 
The  ailken  thread  on  which  they  lie 

I  quote  from  memory,  and  recollect  not  the  Aathor*a  naise. 
It  ia  aomewhat  remarkable,  that  the  aame  metaphor  ia  amoag 
the  quaintneaaea  of  Fuller.  "  Benevolence  ia  the  ailken  thread, 
that  ahould  run  through  the  pearl  chain  of  our  virtaea."  — 
Hol^Stats. 

It  aeema  the  Araba  are  atill  great  rhymen,  and  their  venee 
are  aometimea  rewarded ;  but  I  ahould  not  venture  to  aay, 
that  there  are  great  Poeta  among  them.  Yet  I  waa  aaaored  in 
Yemen  that  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  them  among  the 
wandering  Araba  in  the  country  of  Dajif.  It  ia  aone  few 
yean  aince  a  Sheik  of  theae  Araba  waa  in  priaon  at  Sana : 
aeelng  by  chance  a  bird  upon  a  roof  oppoaite  to  him,  he  ree- 
ollected  that  the  devout  Mahommedana  believe  they  perform 
an  action  agreeable  to  God  in  giving  liberty  to  a  bird  encaged. 
He  thought  therefore  he  had  aa  much  right  to  liberty  aa  a 
bird,  and  made  a  poem  upon  the  aubject,  which  waa  firat 
learnt  by  hia  guarda,  and  then  became  ao  popular,  that  at  Uat 
it  reached  the  Imam.  He  waa  ao  pleaaed  with  it,  that  he 
liberated  the  Sheik,  whom  he  had  arreated  for  hia  roUMriea.— 
JVUbuhTf  Desc.  de  l*Arcbie. 

A  tale  of  love  and  leoe. — 24,  p.  246. 

They  are  food  of  ainging  with  a  forced  voice  in  the  high 
tooea,  and  one  muat  have  lunga  like  theira  to  aopport  the  efibit 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Their  aira,  in  point  of  charaetet 
and  execution,  reaemble  nothing  we  have  heard  in  Europe, 
except  the  Seguidillaa  of  the  Spaniarda.  They  have  diviaiooa 
more  labored  even  than  thoae  of  the  Italiana,  and  cadenoet 
and  inflectiona  of  tone  impoaaible  to  be  imitated  by  European 
throata.  Their  performance  ia  accompanied  with  aigba  and 
geaturea,  which  paint  the  paaaiona  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  we  ahould  venture  to  allow.  They  may  be  aaid  to  exeel 
moat  in  the  melancholy  atrain.  To  behold  an  'Arab  with  hia 
head  inclined,  hia  hand  applied  to  hia  ear,  hia  eyebrowa  knit, 
hia  eyea  languiahing ;  to  hear  hia  plaintive  tonea,  hia  length- 
ened notea,  hia  aigha  and  aoba,  it  ia  almoat  impoaaible  to  refrain 
from  tean,  which,  aa  their  expreaaion  ia,  are  far  fivm  bitter: 
and  indeed  they  muat  certainly  find  a  pleaaure  in  ahedding 
them,  aince,  among  all  their  aonga,  they  conatantly  prefer  that 
which  excitea  them  moat,  aa,  among  all  aeoompliahmenta, 
ainging  ia  that  they  moat  admire. —  Fdnsf, 

All  their  literature  conaiata  in  reciting  talea  and  hiatoriea  in 
the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nighta'  Entertainmenta.  They 
have  a  peculiar  paaaion  for  auch  atoriea ;  and  employ  in  them 
almoat  all  their  leiaure,  of  which  they  have  a  great  deaL  In 
the  evening  they  aeat  themaelvea  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of 
their  tenta,  or  under  cover  if  it  be  cold,  and  there,  ranged  in  a 
circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung,  their  pipea  in  their  moathe, 
and  their  lega  croaaed,  they  ait  awhile  in  ailent  meditation, 
till,  on  a  aodden,  one  of  them  breaka  forth  with,  Onee  upon  • 
tiiM,  —  and  continuea  to  recite  the  adventnrea  of  aome  young 
Bhaik  and  female  Bedouin :  he  relatea  in  what  manner  the 
youth  firat  got  a  aecret  gltmpae  of  hia  miatreaa,  and  how  he 
became  deaperately  enamored  of  her :  he  minutely  deacribee 
the  lovely  fair,  extola  her  black  eyea,  aa  large  and  aoft  aa  thoee 
of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid  and  impaaaioned  looka  ;  her  arched 
eyebrowa,  reacmbling  two  bowa  of  ebony  ;  her  waiat,  atraight 
and  aupple  aa  a  lance  ;  he  forgeta  not  her  atepa,  light  aa  thoae 
of  the  young  JUleyy  nor  her  eyelaahea  blackened  with  koUy  nor 
her  lipa  painted  blue,  nor  her  naila  tinged  with  the  golden- 
colored  ikaiiui,  nor  her  breaata,  reaembling  two  pomegranatea, 
nor  her  worda,  aweet  as  honey.  He  recount*  the  aufilerings 
of  the  young  lover,  ao  wasted  writh  desire  and  passion^  that  his 
body  no  longer  yidds  any  shadow.  At  length,  after  detailing 
hia  varioua  attempta  to  aee  hia  miatreaa,  the  obataclea  on  the 
part  of  the  parenta,  the  invaaiona  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity 
of  the  two  lovera,  A;c.,  be  terminatoa,  to  the  aatiafactioo  of 
the  audience,  by  roatoring  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the  pa- 
ternal tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  poid  to  hia  eloquence, 
in  the  masha  allah*  he  haa  merited.  The  B*Mlouina  have 
likewiao  their  love-aonga,  which  have  more  aentiment  and 


'  An  exBlamatioa  ofpnite,  eqaivalcDt  to  aimMhIy  wcO/ 
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Mitara  in  tbem  than  tboM  of  the  Torka  and  inhabitant*  of 
the  towna ;  donbtleaa  because  the  fonner,  whote  mannen  are 
ehaate,  know  what  lore  ia ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to 
debanehery,  are  acquainted  only  with  ei^joyment.  —  FolM$ff. 


TV  MtOw  Ottriekjbcm  em  k«r  0^/. —94;  p.  946. 

We  read  ui  an  Old  Arabian  Manoaeript,  that  when  the 
Mtrieh  woold  hatch  her  eggt,  she  does  not  eorer  them,  as 
other  fowb  do,  but  both  the  male  and  fbmale  eontribnte  to 
faateh  them  by  the  eflloacy  of  their  looks  only ;  and  therelbre 
when  one  has  occasion  to  go  to  look  for  food,  it  advertises  its 
oompanioa  by  its  cry,  and  the  other  nerer  stirs  daring  its 
absence,  hot  remains  with  its  eyes  fixed  apoo  the  eggs,  till 
the  return  of  its  mate,  and  then  goes  in  its  turn  to  look  for 
food ;  and  this  care  of  theirs  is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be  suspended  for  a  moment ;  for,  if  it  should,  their  egp  would 
immediately  become  addle.—  Fa»§UU, 

This  is  said  to  emblem  the  perpetual  atUntioo  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Universe. 


JtMOid A«rraMoa oxiUes  anJ A<r  CoiDfiy  orau. —95,  p.  946. 

*<  She  had  laid  aside  the  rings  which  used  to  grace  her 
ankles,  lest  the  sound  of  them  should  expose  her  to  calamity." 

Most  of  the  Indian  women  have  on  each  arm,  and  also  above 
the  ankle,  ten  or  twelve  rings  of  goM,  silver,  ivory,  or  coral. 
They  spring  00  the  leg,  and,  when  they  walk,  make  a  noise, 
with  which  they  are  much  pleased.  Their  hands  and  toes  an 
generally  adorned  with  large  rings.  —  Somurat. 

**  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  tktir 
tmUiMg  ormmmmtt  Mbtntt  tktir  fut,  and  their  eauls,  and  their 
round  tires  like  the  moon." 

**  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

**  The  bonnets,  mad  the  onumutU8^tlUl$g»t"  Ifcc.  — JMoft, 
Ui.l8. 


IFsrs  JUr  hngjbtgwt  liiysd. — 96,  p.  946. 

His  foigers,  in  beauty  and  slendemess  appearing  as  the 
Tti  Bina^*  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  tinged  with  Hinna, 
■eeaaed  branches  of  transparent  red  coral.— BsAcr  Dmmuk. 

She  dispenses  gifls  with  small,  delicate  fingers,  sweetly 
glowing  at  their  tips,  like  the  white  and  crimson  worm  of 
Dabia,  or  dentifHoes  made  of  Esel  wood.  —  MoalUkoL  Poem 
ttf  AmrioUtaiM. 

The  Hinna,  says  the  translator  of  the  Bahar-Danush,  is 
esteemed  not  merely  ornamental,  but  medicinal ;  and  I  have 
myself  of\en  experienced  in  India  a  most  refireabiog  coolness 
through  the  whole  habit,  from  an  embrocation,  or  rather 
plaster  of  Hinna,  applied  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  by  pre- 
•oriptioo  of  a  native  physician.  TIm  effect  lasted  for  some 
days.  Bruce  says  it  is  used  not  only  for  ornament,  but  as  an 
astringent  to  keep  the  bands  and  feet  dry. 

This  unnatural  fiishion  is  extended  to  animals. 

Departing  ttma  the  town  of  Anna,  we  met,  about  five 
hundred  paces  fVom  the  gate,  a  young  man  of  good  Amily 
followed  by  two  servants,  and  mounted,  in  the  ftshioo  of  the 
country,  upon  an  ass,  whose  rump  was  painted  red.  —  To- 


TheUgHaumtrot^t  e*attlk«dari«iiei<&2«,  ^c— 9S,p.  SH6. 

The  blackened  eyelids  and  the  reddened  fingers  were 
Eastern  customs,  in  use  am<mg  the  Greeks.  They  are  still 
among  the  tricks  of  the  Grecian  toilet.  The  females  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  never  added  them  to  their  list  of 


In  Persia,  **  they  dye  the  tails  of  those  horses  which  are  of 
a  light  color  with  red  or  orange.** — Hmmaf. 

All,  the  Moor,  to  whose  capricious  cruelty  Mungo  Park 
vras  so  long  exposed,  **  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse, 
with  its  tail  dyed  red.'* 

When  Pietro  della  yalle  went  to  Jerusalem,  all  bb  camels 
were  made  orange-coldir  with  henna.  He  says  he  bad  seen 
in  Rome  the  manes  and  tails  of  certain  horses  which  came 
from  Poland  and  Hungary  colored  in  like  manner.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  was  sold,  in  a  dry  or 
pulverized  sute,  at  Naples,  to  oM  women,  to  dye  their  gray 
hairs  flaxen. 

Alfmtdo^  a  word  derived  from  AHeoa,  tlie  Portuguese  or 
Moorish  name  of  this  plant,  is  still  used  in  Portugal  as  a 
phrase  of  contempt  for  a  fop. 

*  The  ndnsaloarijAinlDf  tend  of  Moses. 


Wrmik»d  the  rtiJUner-crtwn  round.  Ice.  —96,  p.  946. 
The  Mimosa  Selam  produces  splendid  flowers  <^abeautifiil 
red  color,  with  which  tlie  Arabians  crown  their  heads  on  their 
days  of  festival.  — AlsfraAr. 


Tkdr  work  was  done,  tkar  patk  ^nanpoH.  —  30,  p.  947. 

The  large  locusts,  which  are  near  three  inches  long,  are  not 
the  most  destructive ;  as  they  fly,  they  yield  to  the  current  of 
the  wind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  sea,  or  into  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  peruh  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The 
young  locusts,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  roost  ruinous ;  they  are 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
qnilL  They  creep  over  the  country  in  such  multitudes  that 
they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grass  behind  ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
feeding  annonnces  their  approach  at  some  distance.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  increase  the  price  of  provisions,  and 
often  occasion  famines  j  but  the  Moors  find  a  kmd  of  compen- 
sation in  making  food  of  these  insects ;  prodigious  quantities 
are  Iwought  to  market,  salted  and  dried,  like  red  herrings. 
They  have  an  oily  and  rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can 
render  agreeable :  they  are  eat  here,  however,  with  pleasure. 
^  Ckemer. 

In  1778,  the  empire  of  Morocco  was  ravaged  by  these 
insects.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  such  clouds  of  locusts 
came  ftom  the  south,  that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  devoured 
a  part  of  the  harvest.  Their  oflTspring,  which  they  left  on  the 
ground,  committed  still  much  greater  mischief.  Locusts  ap- 
peared, and  bred  anew  in  the  following  year,  so  that  in  the 
spring  the  country  was  wholly  covered,  sod  they  crawled  one 
over  the  other  in  search  of  their  subsistence. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  the  young  klcnsU  are  those  which  are  the  most 
mischievous ;  and  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  rid  the 
land  of  these  insects  and  their  ravages,  when  the  country  once 
becomes  thus  afflicted.  In  order  to  preserve  the  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  as  much  in  wridth.  This  they  palbade 
with  reeds  close  to  each  other,  and  inclined  inward  toward 
the  ditch ;  so  that  the  insects,  unable  to  climb  up  the  slippery 
reed,  fell  back  into  the  ditch,  where  they  devour  one  another. 

Thb  was  the  means  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
Rabat,  and  the  city  itself,  were  delivered  ftom  thb  scourge,  in 
1779.  The  intrenchroent,  which  was,  at  least,  a  league  in 
extent,  formed  a  semicircle  from  the  sea  to  the  river,  which 
separates  Rabat  from  Sallee.  The  quantity  of  young  locusts 
here  assembled  yras  so  prodigious,  that,  on  the  third  day,  the 
ditch  could  not  bo  approached,  because  of  the  stench.  The 
whole  country  was  eaten  op,  tlie  very  bark  of  the  fig,  pome- 
granate, and  orange  tree, — bitter,  hard,  and  corrosive  as  it 
was,  —  could  not  escape  the  voracity  of  those  insects. 

The  lands,  ravaged  throughout  all  the  western  provinces, 
produced  no  harvest ;  and  the  Moors,  being  obliged  to  live  on 
their  stores,  which  the  exportation  of  com  (permitted  till 
1774)  had  drained,  began  to  feel  a  dearth.  Their  cattle,  for 
which  they  make  no  provision,  and  which,  in  these  climates, 
have  no  other  subsistence  than  that  of  daily  grazing,  died  with 
hunger ;  nor  could  any  be  preserved  but  those  which  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  mountains,  or  in  maishy  grounds,  where 
the  re-growth  of  pasturage  b  more  rapid. 

In  1780,  the  distress  was  still  forther  increased.  Tlie  dry 
winter  had  checked  the  producU  of  the  earth,  and  given  birth 
to  a  new  generation  of  locusts,  who  devoured  whatever  had 
escaped  fWmi  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  husbandman 
did  not  reap  even  what  he  had  sowed,  and  found  himself  des- 
titute of  food,  cattle,  or  seed  com.  In  thb  time  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  the  poor  felt  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  They 
were  seen  wandering  over  the  country  to  devour  rooU,  and, 
perhaps,  abridged  their  days,  by  digging  into  the  entraib  of 
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the  earth  in  search  of  the  crude  means  bj  which  they  might 
be  preserved. 

Vast  numbers  perished  of  indigestible  food  and  want.  I 
have  beheld  country  people  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  streets, 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  thrown  across  asses  to 
be  taken  and  buried.  Fathers  sold  their  children.  The  hus- 
band, with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  would  take  her  into  another 
province,  there  to  bestow  her  in  marriage,  as  if  she  were  his 
sister,  and  afterwards  come  and  reclaim  her  when  his  wants 
were  no  longer  so  great.  I  have  seen  women  and  children  run 
after  camels  and  rake  in  their  dung,  to  seek  for  some  indi- 
gested grain  of  barley,  which,  if  they  found,  they  devoured 
with  avidity.  —  Chemer. 

From  far  Khoratsm  ?  —  31,  p.  247. 

The  Abmelec,  or  eater  of  locusts,  or  grasshof^rs,  is  a  bird 
which  better  deserves  to  be  described,  perhaps,  than  most 
others  of  which  travellers  have  given  us  an  account,  because 
the  &cts  relating  to  it  are  not  only  strange  in  themselves,  but 
•o  well  and  distinctly  attested,  that  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  we  cannot  but  afford  them  our  belief.  The  food  of 
this  creature  is  the  locust,  or  the  grasshopper  ;  it  is  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  hen,  its  feathers  black,  its  wings  large,  and  its 
flesh  of  a  grayish  color.  They  fly  generally  in  great  flocks, 
as  the  starlings  are  wont  to  do  with  us.  But  the  thing  which 
renders  these  birds  wonderful  is,  that  they  are  so  fond  of  the 
water  of  a  certain  fountain  in  Corasson,  or  Bactrim,  that  where- 
ever  that  water  is  carried,  they  follow  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
carofully  preserved  ;  for  wherever  the  locusts  fall,  the  Arme- 
nian priests,  who  are  provided  with  this  water,  bring  a  quanti- 
ty of  it  and  place  in  jars,  or  pour  it  into  little  channels  in  the 
fields :  the  next  day  whole  troops  of  these  birds  arrive,  and 
quickly  deliver  the  people  from  the  locusts.  —  Universal  His- 
tcry. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  the  following  passage  from  an 
ancient  traveller,  in  relation  to  this  bird.  In  Cyprus,  about 
the  time  that  the  corn  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  earth  pro- 
duced such  a  quantity  of  cavalettes,  or  locusts,  that  they  ob- 
scured sometimes  the  splendor  of  tlie  sun.  Wherever  Usese 
came,  they  burnt  and  eat  up  all.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy, 
sanco,  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed,  the  earth  produced  more : 
Ood,  however,  raised  them  up  a  means  for  their  deliverance, 
which  happened  thus.  In  Persia,  near  the  city  of  Cuerch, 
there  is  a  founUin  of  water,  which  has  a  wonderful  property 
of  destroying  these  insects  j  for  a  pitcher  full  of  this  being 
carried  in  the  open  air,  without  passing  through  house  or  vault, 
and  being  set  on  an  high  place,  certain  birds  which  follow  it, 
and  fly  and  cry  after  the  men  who  carry  it  from  the  fountain, 
come  to  the  place  where  it  is  fixed.  These  birds  are  red  and 
black,  and  fly  in  great  flocks  together,  like  starlings ;  the 
Turks  and  Persians  call  them  Mussulmans.  These  birds  no 
sooner  came  to  Cyprus,  but  they  destroyed  the  locusts  with 
which  the  island  was  infested :  but  if  the  water  be  spilt  or 
lost,  these  creatures  immediately  disappear ;  which  accident 
fell  out  when  the  Turks  took  this  island :  for  one  of  them 
going  up  into  the  steeple  of  Famagusta,  and  finding  there  a 
pitcher  of  this  water,  he,  fancying  that  it  contained  gold  or 
silver,  or  some  precious  thing,  broke  it,  and  spilt  what  was 
therein :  since  which  the  Cypriots  have  been  as  much  tor- 
mented as  ever  by  the  locusts. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Modes  and  of  Armenia,  at  certain 
times,  a  great  quantity  of  birds  are  seen  who  resemble  our 
blackbirds,  and  they  have  a  property  sufficiently  curious  to 
make  me  mention  it.  When  the  com  in  these  parts  begins  to 
grow,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  locusts  with  which 
all  the  fields  are  covered.  The  Armenians  have  no  other 
method  of  delivering  themselves  from  these  insects,  than  by 
going  in  procession  round  the  fields,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
a  particular  water,  which  they  take  care  to  preserve  in  their 
houses,  for  this  water  comes  from  a  great  distance.  They 
fetch  it  from  a  well  belonging  to  one  of  their  convents  near 
the  frontiers,  and  they  say  that  the  bodies  of  many  Christian 
martyrs  were  formerly  thrown  into  this  well.  These  proces- 
sions, and  the  sprinkling,  continue  three  or  four  days ;  after 
which,  the  birds  that  I  have  mentioned  come  in  great  flights  ; 
and  whether  it  be  that  they  eat  the  locusts,  or  drive  them 
away,  in  two  or  three  days  the  country  is  cleared  of  them.  — 
Tavenuer, 


At  Mosul  and  at  Haled,  says  Niebuhr,  I  heard  much  of  the 
locust  bird,  without  seeing  it.  They  there  call  it  SamarmMr, 
or,  as  others  pronounce  it,  Samarmog.  It  is  said  to  be  black, 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  no  ways  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I 
am  assured  that  it  every  day  destroys  an  incredible  number  of 
locusts ;  they  pretend,  nevertheless,  that  the  locusts  som«> 
times  defend  themselves,  and  devour  the  bird  with  its  feathers, 
when  they  have  overpowered  it  by  numbers.  When  the  chil- 
dren in  the  frontier  towns  of  Arabia  catch  a  live  locust,  the j 
place  it  before  them  and  cry  Samarwutg!  And  because  it 
stoopa  down  terrified  at  the  noise,  or  at  the  motion  of  the  child, 
or  clings  more  closely  to  its  place,  the  children  believe  that  it 
fears  the  name  of  its  enemy,  that  it  hides  itself,  and  attempts 
to  throw  stones.  The  Samarmog  is  not  a  native  of  Moaol  or 
Haleb,  but  they  go  to  seek  it  in  Khorasan  with  much  cere- 
mony. When  the  locusts  multiply  very  greatly,  the  govern- 
ment sends  persons  worthy  of  trust  to  a  spring  near  the  vil- 
lage of  SamantM^  situated  in  a  plain  between  four  mountains, 
by  Mesdud,  or  Musa  er  riddOj  in  that  province  of  Persia. 
The  deputies,  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  fill  a  chest 
with  this  water,  and  pitch  the  chest  so  that  the  water  may 
neither  evaporate  nor  be  spilt  before  their  return.  From  the 
spring  to  the  town  whence  they  were  sent,  the  chest  must 
always  be  between  heaven  and  earth ;  tltey  must  neither 
place  it  on  the  ground,  nor  under  any  roof,  lest  it  should  lose 
all  its  virtue.  Mosul  being  surrounded  with  a  wall,  the  water 
must  not  pass  under  the  gateway,  but  it  is  received  over  the 
wall,  and  the  chest  placed  upon  the  Mosque  AVMi  Ourgisy  a 
building  which  was  formerly  a  church,  and  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  other  buildings,  has  had  from  time  immemorial 
the  honor  to  possess  this  chest  upon  its  roof.  When  this 
precious  water  has  been  brought  from  Khorasan  with  the 
requisite  precautions,  the  common  Mahomraedans,  Christians, 
and  Jews  of  Mosul,  believe  that  the  Samarmog  follows  tho 
water,  and  remains  in  the  country  as  long  as  there  is  a  single 
drop  left  in  the  chest  of  JVsMi  Ourgis.  Seeing  one  day  a 
large  stork's  nest  upon  this  vessel,  I  told  a  Christian  of  some 
eminence  in  the  town,  how  much  I  admired  the  quick  smell 
of  the  Samarmogf  who  perceived  the  smell  of  the  water 
through  such  a  quantity  of  ordure  ;  he  did  not  answer  me,  but 
was  very  much  scandalized  that  the  government  should  have 
permitted  the  stork  to  make  her  nest  upon  so  rare  a  treasure, 
and  still  more  angry,  that  for  more  than  nine  years,  the 
government  had  not  sent  to  procure  fresh  water. — Als^aAr, 
Due.  de  VjhxMe. 

Dr.  Russel  describes  this  bird  as  about  the  size  of  a  starling ; 
the  body  of  a  flesh  color,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black,  the 
bill  and  legs  black  also. 


For  theoe  mgoUrious  lineo  were  legible, — 34,  p.  SH7. 

The  locusts  am  remarkable  for  the  hieroglyphic  that  they 
bear  upon  the  forehead ;  their  color  is  green  throughout  the 
whole  body,  excepting  a  little  yellow  rim  that  surrounds  their 
head,  which  is  lost  at  their  eyes.  This  insect  has  two  upper 
wings,  pretty  solid ;  they  are  green,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
except  that  there  is  in  each  a  little  white  spot.  The  locust 
keeps  them  extended  like  great  sails  of  a  ship  going  before 
the  wind;  it  has  besides  two  other  wings  underneath  the 
former,  and  which  resemble  a  light  transparent  stufl"  pretty 
much  like  a  cobweb,  and  which  it  makes  use  of  in  the  man- 
ner, of  smack  sails  that  are  along  a  vessel;  but  when  the 
locust  reposes  herself,  she  does  like  a  vessel  that  lies  at 
anchor,  for  she  keeps  the  second  sails  furled  under  the  first.  — 
Borden. 

The  Mahommedans  believe  some  mysterious  meaning  is 
contained  in  the  lines  upon  the  locust's  forehead. 

I  compared  the  description  in  the  poem  with  a  locust  which 
was  caught  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  single 
insect  should  have  found  its  way  so  far  inland. 


FHee  the  large-headed  Screamer  ofthemghL  —  JS,  p.  SMS. 

An  Arabian  expression  from  the  Moallakat :  —  "  She  tuna 
her  right  side,  as  if  she  were  in  fear  of  some  large-headed 
Sereamor  of  the  night."  —  Poem  efAtdara, 
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OUrB  n  the  darhuM  of  that  drtadftd  noon.  —  39,  p.  348. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Spectator  ii  an  account  of  the 
total  Eckpse  of  the  Son,  Friday,  April  99, 1715.  It  if  in  a 
itrain  of  vile  bombast }  yet  lome  circumatancei  are  so  fine, 
that  even  such  a  writer  could  not  spoil  them :  "  The  different 
modifications  of  the  li; bt  formed  colon  the  eye  of  man  has 
been  five  hundred  years  unacquainted  with,  and  for  which  I 
can  find  no  name,  unless  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  dark, 
gloomy  sort  of  li^ht,  that  scattered  about  a  more  sensible  and 
genuine  horror,  than  the  most  consummate  darkness.  All  the 
birds  were  struck  dumb,  and  hung  their  wings  in  moody  sor- 
row ;  some  few  pigeons,  that  were  on  the  wing,  were  afraid 
of  being  benighted  even  in  the  mom,  alighted,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  houses.  The  heat  went  away  by  degrees  with  the 
light.  But  when  the  rays  of  the  son  broke  out  afresh,  the  joy 
and  the  thanka  that  were  in  me,  that  God  made  to  us  these 
signs  and  marks  of  his  power  before  he  exercised  it,  were  ex- 
quisite, and  such  as  never  worked  upon  me  so  sensibly  before. 
With  my  own  ears  I  heard  a  cock  crow  as  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
and  he  welcomed  with  a  strange  gladness,  which  was  plainly 
discoverable  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  his  voice,  the  sun  at  its 
second  rising,  and  the  returning  light." 

The  Paper  is  signed  B.,  and  is  perhaps  by  Sir  Richard 
Black  more. 


THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 


Fu  ut  qnoque  bmtm 
7UI«n,  dodiem  moniti$  etelutiiui  esse. 

Mambsuri  Const aittihus. 


1. 

Whose  is  yon  dawning  fonn. 

That  in  the  darkness  meets 

The  delegated  youth  ? 

Dim  as  the  shadow  of  a  fire  at  noon, 

Or  pale  reflection,  on  the  evening  brook, 

Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank, 
Kindled  to  guide  her  winged  paramour. 


A  moment,  and  the  brightening  image  shaped 

His  Mother's  form  and  features.    "  Go,"  she  cried, 

"  To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

What  talisman  thy  task  requires." 

3. 

The  Spirit  hung  toward  him  when  she  ceased, 

As  though  with  actual  lips  she  would  have  given 

A  mother's  kiss.    His  arms  outstretched, 

His  body  bending  on. 

His  mouth  unclosed  and  trembling  into  speech, 

He  press'd  to  meet  the  blessing;  but  the  wind 

Play'd  on  his  cheek :  he  look'd,  and  he  beheld 

The  darkness  close.    "  Again !  again !  "  he  cried, 

"  Let  me  again  behold  thee ! "  from  the  darkness 

His  Mother's  voice  went  forth  — 
'*  Thou  shalt  behold  me  in  the  hour  of  death." 


Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 
The  Sun  comes  forth,  and  like  a  god 
Rides  through  rejoicing  heaven. 
Old  Moath  and  his  daughter,  from  their  tent, 


Beheld  the  adventurous  youth, 

Dark-moving  o'er  the  sands, 

A  lessening  image,  trembling  through  their  tears. 

Visions  of  high  emprise 

Beguiled  his  lonely  road ; 

And  if  sometimes  to  Moath's  tent 

The  involuntary  mind  recurr'd. 

Fancy,  impatient  of  all  painful  thoughts. 

Pictured  the  bliss  should  welcome  his  return. 

In  dreams  like  these  he  went ; 

And  still  of  every  dream 

Oneiza  form'd  a  part, 

And  hope  and  memory  made  a  mingled  joy. 

5. 

In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  Well ; 

An  Acacia  bent  over  its  side. 

Under  whose  long  light-hanging  boughs 

He  chose  his  night's  abode. 

There,  due  ablutions  made,  and  prayers  perform 'd, 

The  youth  his  mantle  spread. 

And  silently  produced 

His  solitary  meal. 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  recall'd 

Dear  recollections ;  and  with  folded  arms. 

Thinking  of  other  days,  he  sate,  till  thought 

Had  left  him,  and  the  Acacia's  moving  shade 

Upon  the  sunny  sand 

Had  caught  his  idle  eye ; 

And  his  awaken'd  ear 

Heard  the  gray  Lizard's  chirp. 

The  only  soimd  of  life. 

6. 

As  thus  in  vacant  quietness  he  sate, 

A  Traveller  on  a  Camel  reach'd  the  Well, 

And  courteous  greeting  gave. 

The  mutual  salutation  past. 

He  by  the  cistern,  too,  his  garment  spread, 

And  friendly  converse  cheer 'd  the  social  meal. 

7. 

The  Stranger  was  an  ancient  man, 

Yet  one  whose  green  old  age 

Bore  the  fair  characters  of  temperate  youth : 

So  much  of  manhood's  strength  his  limbs  retain 'd, 

It  seem'd  he  needed  not  the  staff  he  bore. 

His  beard  was  long,  and  gray,  and  crisp ; 

Lively  his  eyes,  and  quick. 

And  reaching  over  them 

The  large  broad  eyebrow  curl'd. 

His  speech  was  copious,  and  his  winning  words 

Enrich'd  with  knowledge,  that  the  attentive  youth 

Sate  listening  with  a  thirsty  joy. 

8. 

So,  in  the  course  of  talk. 

The  adventurer  youth  inquir'd 

Whither  his  course  was  bent. 

The  Old  Man  answered,  **  To  Bagdad  I  go." 

At  that  so  welcome  sound,  a  flash  of  joy 

Kindled  the  eye  of  Thalaba ; 

"And  I  too,"  he  replied, 

"  Am  journeying  thitherward ; 

Let  me  become  companion  of  thy  way  1  '* 
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Courteoui  the  Old  Man  smiled, 
And  willing  in  assent 

9. 

OLD    MAN. 

Son,  thoa  art  young  for  travel. 

THALABA. 

Until  now 
I  never  past  the  desert  boundary. 

OLD    MAK. 

It  is  a  noble  city  that  we  seek. 

Thou  wilt  behold  magnificent  I'alaces, 

And  lofty  Minarets,  and  high-domed  Mosques, 

And  rich  Bazars,  whither  from  all  the  world 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 

The  world's  collected  wealth. 


Stands  not  Bagdad 

Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon, 

And  Nimrod's  impious  temple  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

From  the  walls 
Tis  but  a  long  day's  distance. 

THALABA. 

And  the  ruins  ? 

OLD  M Air. 

A  mighty  mass  remains ;  enough  to  tell  us 

How  great  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we. 

Men  are  not  what  they  were ;  their  crimes  and 

follies 

Have  dwarfd  them  down  from  the  old  hero  race 

To  such  poor  things  as  we ! 

THALABA. 

At  Babylon 

I  have  heard  the  Angels  expiate  their  guilt, 

Haruth  and  Maruth. 

OLD    MAN. 

'Tis  a  history 

Handed  from  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale. 

Which  children,  open-eyed  and  mouth'd,  devour ; 

And  thus,  as  garrulous  Ignorance  relates. 

We  learn  it  and  believe.     But  all  things  feel 

The  power  of  Time  and  Change;  thistles  and  grass 

Usurp  the  desolate  palace,  and  the  weeds 

Of  Falsehood  root  in  the  aged  pile  of  Truth. 

How  have  you  heard  the  tale  ? 

THALABA 

Thus :  —  on  a  time 

The  Angels  at  the  wickedness  of  man 

Express'd  indignant  wonder ;  that  in  vain 

Tokens    and    signs    were   given,  and    Prophets 

sent. 

Strange  obstinacy  this !  a  stubbornness 

Of  sin,  they  said,  that  should  forever  bar 

The  gates  of  mercy  on  them.    Allah  heard 

Their  unforgiving  pride,  and  bade  that  two 


Of  these  untempted  Spirits  should  descend. 

Judges  on  Earth.    Haruth  and  Maruth  went. 

The  chosen  Sentencers ;  they  fairly  heard 

The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brought, 

And  rightfully  decided.    At  the  length 

A  Woman  came  before  them ;  beautiful 

Zohara  was,  as  yonder  Evening  Star, 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  whose  lovely  light 

Even  now  her  beauty  shines.    They  gazed  on  her 

With  fleshly  eyes ',  they  tempted  lier  to  sin. 

The  wily  woman  listened,  and  required 

A  previous  price,  the  knowledge  of  the  name 

Of  God.    She  learnt  the  wonder-working  name, 

And  gave  it  utterance,  and  its  virtue  bore  her 

Up  to  the  ^orious  Presence,  and  she  told 

Before  the  awful  Judgment-Seat  her  tale. 

OLD    MAN. 

I  know  the  rest.    The  accused  Spirits  were  call'd ; 

Unable  of  defence,  and  penitent. 
They  own'd  their  crime,  and  heard  the  doom 

deserved. 
Then  they  besought  the  Lord  that  not  forever 
His  wrath  might  be  upon  them,  and  implored 
That  penal  ages  might  at  length  restore  them 
Clean  from  offence :  since  then  by  Babylon, 
In  the  cavern  of  their  punishment,  they  dwell. 
Runs  the  conclusion  so  ? 


So  I  am  taught. 

OLD    MAN. 

The  common  tale !  And  likely  thou  hast  heard 

How  that  the  bold  and  bad,  with  impious  rites. 

Intrude  upon  their  penitence,  and  force. 

Albeit  from  loathing  and  reluctant  lips. 

The  sorcery-secret? 

THALABA. 

Is  it  not  the  truth  ? 

OLD    MAN. 

Son,  thou  hast  seen  the  Traveller  in  the  sands 
Move  through  the  dizzy  light  of  hot  noon-day, 

Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  times ; 

And  his  Camel,  than  the  monstrous  Elephant 

Seem  of  a  vaster  bulk. 

THALABA. 

A  frequent  sight. 

OLD    MAN. 

And  hast  thou  never,  in  the  twilight,  fancied 

Familiar  object  into  some  strange  shape 

And  form  uncouth  ? 

THALABA. 

Ay !  many  a  time. 

OLD    MAN. 

Even  so 

Things  view'd  at  distance,  through  the  mist  of  fear. 

By  their  distortion  terrify  and  shock 

The  abused  sight. 
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THALASA. 


But  of  these  Angels'  fate 
Thus  in  the  uncreated  book  is  written. 


Wisely  from  legendary  fkblet  Heayen 
Inculcates  wisdom. 

THALABA. 

How  then  is  the  truth  ? 

Is  not  the  dungeon  of  their  punishment 

By  ruin'd  Babylon  ? 

OLD   MAV.' 

By  Babylon 
Haruth  and  Maruth  may  be  found. 

THALABA. 

And  there 
Magicians  learn  their  impious  sorcery  ? 

OLD  MAir. 

Son,  what  thou  say'st  is  true,  and  it  is  false. 

But  night  approaches  fast ;  I  have  trayell'd  far, 

And  my  old  lids  are  heavy ;  —  on  our  way 
We  shall  have  hours  for  converse ', — let  us  now 
Turn  to  our  due  repose.    Son,  peace  be  with  thee ! 

10. 

So  in  his  loosen'd  cloak 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  himself. 

And  laid  his  limbs  at  length ; 

And  Thalaba  in  silence  laid  him  down. 

Awhile  he  lay,  and  watch'd  the  lovely  Moon, 

O'er  whose  broad  orb  the  boughs 

A  mazy  fretting  framed. 

Or  with  a  pale,  transparent  green 

Lighting  the  restless  leaves. 

The  thin  Acacia  leaves  that  play'd  above. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves. 

Soothed  him  at  length  to  sleep, 
With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

11. 

Not  so  the  dark  Magician  by  his  side, 

Lobaba,  who  from  the  Domdaniel  caves 

Had  sought  the  dreaded  youth. 

Silent  he  lay,  and  simulating  sleep. 

Till,  by  the  long  and  regular  breath  he  knew. 

The  youth  beside  him  slept. 

Carefully  then  he  rose, 

And  bending  over  him,  survey'd  him  near ; 

And  secretly  he  cursed 

The  dead  Abdaldar's  ring, 

Arm'd  by  whose  amulet 

He  slept  from  danger  safe. 

12. 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba  reposed. 

His  loose  right  arm  p'dlowing  his  easy  head. 

The  Moon  was  on  the  Ring, ' 

Whose  crystal  gem  retum'd 

A  quiet,  moveless  light. 

Vainly  the  Wizard  vile  put  forth  his  hand, 

33 


And  strove  to  reach  the  gem ; 

Charms,  strong  as  hell  could  make  them«  kept  it 

safe. 

He  eall'd  his  servant-fiends, 

He  bade  the  Gknii  rob  the  sleepmg  yoolh. 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  power. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Had  Thalaba  disarm'd  the  evil  race. 

13. 

Baffled  and  weary,  and  convinced  at  length, 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  rancor  gnawing  him. 

The  accursed  Sorcerer  ceased  his  vain  attempts, 

Content  perforce  to  wait 

Temptation's  likelier  aid. 

Restless  he  lay,  and  brooding  many  a  wile. 

And  tortured  with  impatient  hope. 

And  envying  with  the  bitterness  of  hate 

The  innocent  youth,  'vdio  slept  so  sweetly  by. 

14. 

The  ray  of  morning  on  his  eyelids  fell, 

And  Thalaba  awoke, 

And  folded  his  mantle  aroimd  him. 

And  girded  his  loins  for  the  day ; 

Then  the  due  rites  of  holiness  observed. 

His  comrade  too  arose. 

And  with  the  outward  forms 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  C^od. 

They  fill'd  their  water  skin,  they  gave 

The  Camel  his  full  draught. 

Then  on  the  road,  while  yet  the  mom  was  young. 

And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew. 

Forward  the  travellers  went. 

With  various  talk  beguiling  the  long  way. 

But  soon  the  youth,  whose  busy  mind 

Dwelt  on  Lobaba's  wonder-stirring  words, 

Renew'd  the  unfinish'd  converse  of  the  night. 

15. 

THALABA. 

Thou  said'st  that  it  is  true,  and  yet  is  false. 

That  men  accurst  attain  at  Babylon 

Forbidden  knowledge  from  the  Angel  pair :  — 

How  mean  you  ? 

LOBABA. 

All  things  have  a  double  power, 

Alike  for  good  and  evil.    The  same  fire 

That  on  ike  comfortable  hearth  at  eve 

Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at 

night; 

Should  we  for  this  forego 

The  needful  element  ? 

Because  the  scorching  summer  Sun 

Darts  fever,  wouldst  thou  quench  the  orb  of  day  ? 

Or  deemest  thou  that  Heaven  in  anger  form'd 

Iron  to  till  the  £eld,  because  when  man 

Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  he  rush'd 

A  murderer  to  the  war  ? 

THALABA. 

What  follows  hence  ? 
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That  nothing  in  itself  is  good  or  evil. 

But  only  in  its  use.    Think  jou  the  man 

Praiseworthy,  who  by  painful  study  learns 

The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  power, 

Healing  or  harmful  ? 

THALABA. 

All  men  hold  in  honor 

The  skilful  Leech.    From  land  to  land  he  goes 

Safe  in  his  privilege ;  the  sword  of  war 

Spares  him ;  Kings  welcome  him  with  costly  gifts ; 

And  he  who  late  had  from  the  couch  of  pain 

Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid, 

Beholds  him  with  glad  eyes,  and  blesses  him 

In  his  first  thankftil  prayer. 

LOBABA. 

Yet  some  there  are 

Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedness 

Apply  this  knowledge,  and  from  herbs  distil 

Poison,  to  mix  it  in  the  trusted  draught. 

THALABA. 

Allah  shall  cast  them  in  the  eternal  fire 
Whose  fuel  is  the  cursed !  there  shall  they 

Endure  the  ever-burning  agony. 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  still  renew'd. 


But  is  their  knowledge  therefore  in  itself 
Unlawful? 

THALABA. 

That  were  foolishness  to  think. 


Oh,  what  a  glorious  animal  were  Man, 
Knew  he  but  his  own  powers,  and,  knowing,  gave 

them 

Room  for  their  growth  and  spread !    The  Horse 

obeys 

His  guiding  will ;  the  patient  Camel  bears  him 

Over  these  wastes  of  sand;  the  Pigeon  wafls 

His  bidding  through  ^e  sky; — and  with  these 

triumphs 

He  rests  conteiiited  !  —  with  these  ministers, — 

When  he  might  awe  the  Elements,  and  make 

Myriads  of  Spirits  serve  him ! 

THALABA. 

But  as  how  ? 

By  a  league  with  Hell,  a  covenant  that  binds 

The  soul  to  utter  death ! 

LOBABA. 

Was  Solomon 

Accurst  of  God  ?    Yet  to  his  talismans 

Obedient,  o'er  his  throne  the  birds  of  Heaven, 

Their  waving  wings  his  sun-shield,  fann'd  around 

him 
The  motionless  air  of  noon ;  from  place  to  place. 

As  his  will  rein'd  the  viewless  Element, 

He  rode  the  Wind ;  the  Oenii  rear'd  his  temple. 

And  ceaselessly  in  fear  while  his  dread  eye 


O'erlook'd  them,  day  and  night  pursued  their  toil, 
So  dreadful  was  his  power. 

THALABA. 

But  'twas  from  Heaven 

His  wisdom  came;  God's  special  gift, — the  guerdon 

Of  early  virtue. 

LOBABA. 

Learn  thou,  O  young  man  ! 

C^od  hath  appointed  wisdom  the  reward 

Of  study  !    'Tis  a  well  of  living  waters. 

Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink ; 

But  few  dig  deep  enough.  Son !  thou  art  silent, — 

Perhaps  I  say  too  much, — perhaps  offend  thee. 

THALABA. 

Nay,  I  am  young,  and  willingly,  as  becomes  me. 
Hear  the  wise  words  of  age. 


Is  it  a  crime 

To  mount  the  Horse,  because,  forsooth,  thy  feet 

Can  serve  thee  for  the  journey  ?  —  Is  it  sin. 

Because  the  Hem  soars  upward  in  the  sky 

Above  the  arrow's  flight,  to  train  the  Falcon 

Whose  beak  shall  pierce  him  there  ?    The  powezs 

which  Allah 

Granted  to  man,  were  granted  for  his  use ; 

All  knowledge  that  befits  not  human  weakness 

Is  placed  beyond  its  reach.  —  They  who  repair 

To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

Mysterious  wisdom,  sin  not  in  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Know  you  these  secrets  ? 

LOBABA. 

1  ?  alas !  my  Son, 
My  age  just  knows  enough  to  understand 
How  little  all  its  knowledge !    Later  years. 

Sacred  to  study,  teach  me  to  regret 

Youth's  imforeseeing  indolence,  and  hours 

That  cannot  be  recalled !     Something  I  know 

The  properties  of  herbs,  and  have  sometimes 

Brought  to  the  afflicted  comfort  and  relief 

By  the  secrets  of  my  art;  under  His  blessing 

Without  whom  all  had  fail'd  !    Also  of  Gems 

I  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  characters 

That  tell  beneath  what  aspect  they  were  set. 

THALABA. 

Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  graving 
Around  this  Ring ! 

LOBABA. 

My  sight  is  feeble,  Son, 
And  1  must  view  it  closer ;  let  me  tiy ! 

16. 

The  imsuspecting  Youth 

Held  forth  his  finger  to  draw  ofi*  the  spell. 

Even  whilst  he  held  it  forth. 

There  settled  there  a  Wasp, 

And  just  above  the  Gem  infix'd  its  dart; 
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AU  purple-swollen,  the  hot  and  painful  flesh 

Rose  round  the  tighten'd  Ring. 

The  baffled  Sorcerer  knew  the  hand  of  Heaven, 

And  inwardly  blasphemed. 

17. 

Ere  long,  Lobaba's  heart, 

Froitful  in  wiles,  devised  new  stratagem. 

A  mist  arose  at  noon, 

Lake  the  loose,  hanging  skirts 

Of  some  low  cloud,  that,  by  the  breeze  impelled, 

Sweeps  o'er  the  mountain  side. 

With  joy  the  thoughtless  youth 

That  grateful  shadowing  hail'd ; 

For  grateful  was  the  shade, 

While  through  the  silver-lighted  haze, 

Guiding  their  way,  appear'd  the  beamless  Sun. 

But  soon  that  beacon  fail'd ; 

A  heavier  mass  of  cloud, 

Impenetrably  deep, 

Hung  o'er  the  wilderness. 

"  Knowest  thou  the  track  ? "  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Or  should  we  pause,  and  wait  the  wind 

To  scatter  this  bewilderjmr  fog  ? " 

The  Sorcerer  answer'd  him  — 

<*  Now  let  us  hold  right  on ;  for  if  we  stray, 

The  Sun  to-morrow  will  direct  our  course." 

So  saying,  he  toward  the  desert  depths 

Misleads  the  youth  deceived. 

18. 

Earlier  the  night  came  on. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  were  visible  in  heaven ; 

And  when  at  mom  the  youth  imclosed  his  eyes, 

He  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  face  in  prayer. 

^*  What  shall  we  do .' "  Lobaba  cried ; 

"  The  lights  of  heaven  have  ceased 

To  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Should  we  remain  and  wait 

More  favorable  skies. 

Soon  would  our  food  and  water  fail  us  here ; 

And  if  we  venture  on. 
There  are  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness ! " 

19. 

**  Sure  it  were  best  proceed ! " 

The  chosen  youth  replies ; 

'^  So  haply  we  may  reach  some  tent,  or  grove 

Of  dates,  or  station'd  tribe. 

But  idly  to  remain, 

Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death." 

The  wily  sorcerer  willingly  assents, 

And  farther  in  the  sands, 

Elate  of  heart,  he  leads  the  credulous  youth. 

20. 

Still  o'er  the  wilderness 

Settled  the  moveless  mist. 

The  timid  Antelope,  that  heard  their  steps. 

Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light ; 

The  Ostrich,  bUndly  hastening,  met  them  full. 

At  night,  again  in  hope, 

Toung  Thalaba  lay  down ; 

The  morning  came,  and  not  one  guiding  ray 


Through  the  thick  mist  was  visible, 
The  same  deep  moveless  mist  that  mantled  all. 

21. 

Oh  for  the  Vulture's  scream, 

Who  haunts  for  prey  the  abode  of  human-kind ! 

Oh  for  the  Plover's  pleasant  cry 

To  tell  of  water  near ! 

Oh  for  the  Camel-driver's  song ! 

For  now  the  water-skin  grows  light, 

Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired, 

Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst. 

Ofl  from  the  third  night's  broken  sleep, 

As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 

The  sound  of  rushing  winds, 

Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  look'd  abroad 

In  vain !  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 

Another  day  pass'd  on ; 

The  water-skin  was  drain'd ; 

But  then  one  hope  arrived, 

For  there  was  motion  in  the  air ! 

The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon, 

That  scatter'd  the  thick  mist. 

And  lo !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  Heaven ! 

22. 

Alas  !  a  wretched  scene 

Was  open'd  on  their  view. 

They  look'd  around ;  no  wells  were  near, 

No  tent,  no  human  aid ! 

Flat  on  the  Camel  lay  the  water-skin. 

And  their  dumb  servant  difficultly  now. 

Over  hot  sands  and  under  the  hot  sim, 

Dragg'd  on  with  patient  pain 

23. 

But,  oh,  the  joy  !  the  blessed  sight ! 

When  in  that  burning  waste  the  Travellers 

Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent. 

Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines, 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May  I 

Oh,  joy !  the  Travellers 

Gaze  on  each  otJier  with  hope-brighten'd  eyes, 

For  sure  through  that  green  meadow  flows 

The  living  stream !     And  lo !  their  famish'd  beast 

Sees  the  restoring  sight ! 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength ; 

He  hurries  on !  — 

24 

The  herbs  so  fair  to  eye 

Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue. 

And  kindred  plants,  that  with  unwater'd  root 

Fed  in  the  burning  sand,  whose  bitter  leaves 

Even  frantic  Famine  loathed. 

25. 

In  unconminnicating  misery 

Silent  they  stood.     At  length  Lobaba  said, 

*'  Son,  we  must  slay  the  Camel,  or  we  die 

For  lack  of  water  I  thy  young  hand  is  firm,  — 
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Draw  forth  the  knife  and  pierce  him!"  Wretch 

accurst! 

Who  that  beheld  thy  venerable  face, 

Thy  features  stiff  with  sufiering,  the  dry  lips, 

The  feverish  eyes,  could  deem  that  all  within 

Was  magic  ease,  and  fearlessness  secure. 

And  wiles  of  hellish  import  ?    The  young  man 

Paused  with  reluctant  pity ;  but  he  saw 

His  comrade's  red  and  pau^ul  countenance, 

And  his  own  burning  breath  came  short  and 

quick. 

And  at  his  feet  the  grasping  beast 

Lies,  over-worn  with  want. 

26. 

Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  knife 

With  stem  compassion,  and  from  side  to  side 

Across  the  Camel's  throat 

Drew  deep  the  crooked  blade. 

Servant  of  man,  that  merciful  deed 

Forever  ends  thy  BuSdrmg;  but  what  doom 

Waits  thy  deliverer  ?    "  Little  will  thy  death 

Avail  us ! "  thought  the  youth. 

As  in  the  water-skin  he  pour'd 

The  Camel's  hoarded  draught; 

It  gave  a  scant  supply. 

The  poor  allowance  of  one  prudent  day. 

27. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  though  thy  steady  soul 

Despair'd  not,  firm  in  faith. 

Yet  not  the  less  did  suffering  nature  feel 

Its  pangs  and  trials.    Long  their  craving  thirst 

Struggled  with  fear,  by  fear  itself  inflamed ; 

But  drop  by  drop,  that  poor, 
^  That  last  supply  is  drain'd. 

Still  the  same  burning  sun !  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 
The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mist 

Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters,  mocking  their  distress. 

28. 

The  youth's  parch'd  lips  were  black. 

His  tongue  was  dry  and  rough. 

His  eyeballs  red  with  heat. 

Lobaba  gazed  on  him  with  looks 

That  seem'd  to  speak  of  pity,  and  he  said, 

»*  Let  me  behold  thy  Ring ; 

It  may  have  virtue  that  can  save  us  yet !  " 

With  that  he  took  bis  hand. 

And  view'd  the  writing  close, 

Then  cried  with  sudden  joy, 

**  It  is  a  stone  that  whoso  bears, 

The  Genii  must  obey ! 

Now  raise  thy  voice,  my  Son, 

And  bid  them  in  His  name  that  here  is  written 

Preserve  us  in  our  need." 

29. 

" Nay ! "  answer'd  Thalaba; 

"  Shall  I  distrust  the  providence  of  God  ? 

Is  it  not  He  must  save  ? 

If  Allah  wills  it  not. 

Vain  were  the  Genii's  aid." 


30. 

Whilst  he  spake,  Lobaba's  eye, 

Upon  the  distance  fix'd. 

Attended  not  his  speech. 

Its  fearful  meaning  drew 

The  looks  of  Thalaba; 

Columns  of  sand  came  moving  on ; 

Bed  in  the  burning  ray. 

Like  obelisks  of  fire. 

They  rush'd  before  the  driving  wind. 

Vain  were  all  thoughts  of  flight ! 

They  had  not  hoped  escape, 

Could  they  have  back'd  the  Dromedary  tnen. 

Who,  in  his  rapid  race. 

Gives  to  the  tranquil  air  a  drowning  force. 

31. 

High  —  high  in  heaven  upcurl'd 

The  dreadful  sand-spouts  moved ; 

Swift  as  the  whirlwind  that  impell'd  their  way 

They  came  toward  the  travellers ! 

The  old  Magician  shriek'd, 

And  lo !  the  foremost  bursts. 

Before  the  whirlwind's  force. 

Scattering  afar  a  burning  shower  of  sand. 

"Now  by  the  virtue  of  the  Ring,    • 

Save  us  I  "    Lobaba  cried, 

"  While  yet  toou  hast  the  power. 

Save  us !  O  save  us !  now !  " 

The  youth  made  no  reply. 

Gazing  in  awful  wonder  on  the  scene. 

33. 

"  Why  doef  thou  wait .'  "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd ; 

M  If  Allah  and  the  Prophet  will  not  save. 

Call  on  the  Powers  that  will !  " 

33. 

"Ha!  do  I  know  thee.  Infidel  accurst? " 

Exclaim'd  the  awaken'd  youth. 

"  And  thou  hast  led  me  hither.  Child  of  Sin ! 

That  fear  might  make  me  sell 

My  soul  to  endless  death ! " 

34. 

"  Fool  that  thou  art !  "     Lobaba  cried, 

"  Call  upon  Him  whose  name 

Thy  charmed  signet  bears. 

Or  die  the  death  thy  foolishness  deserves !  '* 

35. 

"  Senrant  of  Hell !  die  thou ! "  quoth  Thalabft. 

And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

He  fitted  the  loose  string. 

And  laid  the  arrow  in  its  resting-place. 

"Bow  of  my  Father,  do  thy  duty  now !  " 

He  drew  the  arrow  to  its  point ; 

True  to  his  eye  it  fled, 

And  full  upon  the  breast 

It  smote  the  Sorcerer. 
Astonish'd  Thalaba  beheld 
The  blunted  point  recoil. 

36. 
A  proud  and  bitter  smile 
Wrinkled  Lobaba's  cheek. 
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*»Try  once  again  thine  earthly  arms !  "  he  cried. 

"  Rash  Boy !  the  Power  I  serve 

AbandoDB  not  his  votaries. 

It  is  for  Allah's  wretched  slaves,  like  thoa, 

To  serve  a  master,  who  in  the  hour  of  need 

Forsakes  them  to  their  fiite ! 

I  leave  thee ! "  —  and  he  shook  his  staff,  and  call'd 

The  Chariot  of  his  charms. 

37. 

Swift  as  the  viewless  wind, 

Self-moved,  the  Chariot  came ; 

The  Sorcerer  mounts  the  seat. 

**  Tet  once  more  weigh  thy  danger ! "  he  resumed ; 

^  Ascend  the  car  with  me, 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought 

We  pass  the  desert  bounds." 

The  indignant  youth  vouchsafed  not  to  reply  ; 

And  lo !  the  magic  car  begins  its  course ! 

38. 

Hark !  hark !  —  he  shrieks  —  Lobaba  shrieks ! 

What,  wretch,  and  hast  thou  raised 

The  rushing  terrors  of  the  Wilderness 

To  fall  on  thine  own  head  ? 

Death !  death !  inevitable  death  I 

Driven  by  the  breath  of  God, 

A  column  of  the  Desert  met  his  way. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  IV. 

How  grtM  cwr  father*  verCf  how  UtUe  v«. — 9,  p.  356. 

The  Munulmao*  are  immutably  prepoaiesaed,  that  ai  the 
'BMith  approaches  its  dissolution,  its  sons  and  daughters  grad- 
ually decrease  in  their  dimensions.  As  for  Dagjial,  they 
say  be  will  find  the  race  of  mankind  dwindled  into  such 
dimiaatiTe  pigmies,  that  their  habitations  in  cities,  and  all  the 
beat  towns,  will  be  of  no  other  fabric  than  the  shoes  and 
slippers  made  in  these  present  ages,  placed  in  rank  and  file, 
in  seemly  and  regular  order ;  allowing  one  pair  for  two  round 
fiunilies.  —  Morgan**  HitU  nf  Algiers, 

The  Cady  then  asked  me,  "  If  I  knew  when  Hagiuga  was 
to  come  ?  "  **  I  have  no  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  him," 
said  I ;  **  I  hope  those  days  are  far  off,  and  wilt  not  happen  in' 
my  time.'*  "What  do  your  books  say  concerning  him?" 
says  be,  affecting  a  look  of  great  wisdom.  "  Do  they  agree 
with  oars  ?  "  "  I  don't  know  that,"  said  I,  "  till  1  hear  what 
is  written  in  your  books."  "  Hagiuge  Magiuge,"  says  he,' 
**  are  little  people  not  so  big  as  bees,  or  like  the  zimb,  or  ^y 
of  Seooaar,  that  came  in  great  swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay, 
in  moltitodes  that  cannot  be  counted ;  two  of  their  chieft  are 
to  ride  upon  an  ass,  and  every  hair  of  that  ass  is  to  be  a  pipe, 
and  every  pipe  is  to  play  a  different  kind'  of  music,  and  all 
that  hear  and  follow  them  are  to  be  earried  to  hell."  *'  I 
know  them  not,"  said  1 ;  *'  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I 
fear  them  not,  were  they  twice  as  little  as  you  say  they  are, 
and  twice  as  numerous.  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  be  so 
fond  of  music  as  to  go  to  hell  a(\er  an  ass,  for  all  the  tunes 
that  he  or  they  can  play."  —  Bnue. 

These  Tery  little  people,  according  to  Thevenot,  are  to  be 
great  drinkers,  and  will  drink  the  sea  dry. 


/» <Ae  miU  taKrs,  4tc  —  9,  p.  356. 

The  story  of  Haruth  and  Maruth,  as  in  the  Poem,  may  be 
Ibood  in  D'Herfoelot,  and  in  Sale's  notes  to  the  Koran.  Of 
the  different  accounts,  I  have  preferred  that  which  makes 
Zohara  originally  a  woman,  and  metamorphoses  her  into  the 


planet  Venus,  to  that  which  says  the  planet  Venus  descended 
as  Zohara  to  tempt  the  Angels. 

The  Arabians  have  so  childish  a  love  of  rhyme,  that  when 
two  names  are  usually  coupled,  they  make  them  jingle,  as  in 
Che  case  of  Baruth  and  Maruth.  Thus  they  call  Cain  and 
Abel,  Abel  and  Kabel.  I  am  informed  that  the  Koran  is 
crowded  with  rhymes,  more  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapters.  % 

A  preeiaut  priett  the  ktunoUdge  <tf  the  name 
Of  Ood, 9,  p.  356. 

The  Ism-Ablah  — The  Science  of  the  Name  of  God. 

They  pretend  that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  science,  and  Bfa- 
honuned  the  key  j  that  consequently  none  but  Mahommedans 
can  attain  it ;  that  it  discovers  what  passes  in  distant  coux»- 
tries ;  that  it  familiarizes  the  possessors  with  the  Genii,  who 
are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  who  instruct  them ; 
that  it  places  the  winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal ; 
that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind.  They  say,  that  some  of  their  greatest  Saints,  such 
as  AbdnJkadiry  CkeiUai  of  Bagdad,  and  IbnAlwan^  who  resided 
in  the  south  of  Yemen,  were  so  far  advanced  in  this  science 
by  their  devotion,  that  they  said  their  prayers  every  noon  in 
the  Kaba  of  Mecca,  and  were  not  absent  from  their  own 
houses  any  other  part  of  the  day.  A  merchant  of  Mecca,  who 
had  learnt  it  in  all  its  forms  from  Mahommed  el  DsjanAdsenji, 
(at  present  so  famous  in  that  city,)  protended  that  he  himself, 
being  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  had  fastened  a  billet  to 
the  mast,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  that  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased.  He  showed  me,  at  Bombay,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  book  which  contained  all  sorts  of  figures  and  mathe- 
matical tables,  with  instructions  how  to  arrange  the  billets, 
and  the  appropriate  prayers  for  every  circumstance.  But  he 
would  neither  suffer  me  to  touch  the  book,  nor  copy  the 
title. 

There  are  some  Mahommedans  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  dark  place  without  eating  and  drinking  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  with  a  loud  voice  repeat  certain  short  prayers  till  they 
faint.  When  they  recover,  they  pretend  to  have  seen  not 
only  a  crowd  of  spirits,  but  God  himself,  and  even  the  Devil. 
But  the  true  initiated  in  the  Ism-AUah  do  not  seek  these 
visions.  The  secret  of  discovering  hidden  treasures  belongs 
also,  iff  mistake  not,  to  the  Ism- Allah.  ->  JfUbukr. 


Huge  OS  the  giant  race  tfetSer  timee.  —  9,  p.  356. 

One  of  the  Arabs,  who^l  we  saw  fWym  afar,  and  who  was 
mounted  upon  a  camelpEeemed  higher  than  a  tower,  and  to  be 
moving  in  the  air  ;  iRfirst  this  was  to  me  a  strange  appear- 
ance ;  howevoT)  it  was  only  the  effect  of  refraction  ;  the 
Camel,  whwithe  Arab  was  upon,  touching  the  ground  like  all 
others,  if  ere  was  nothing  then  extraordinary  in  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  I  afterwards  saw  many  appearances  exactly 
similar  m  the  dry  countries.— .JVts^ukr. 

"  They  surprised  you,  not  indeed  by  a  sudden  assault ;  but 
they  advanced,  and  the  sultry  vapor  of  noon,  through  which 
you  saw  them,  increased  their  magnitude." — MoaOahat, 
Poem  qf  Hareth. 


So  in  hie  loosened  doah 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  iktmse^/:  — 10,  p.  357. 

One  of  these  Hykes  is  usually  six  yards  long  and  five  or 
six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the 
day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in  the  night.  It  is  a 
loose  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  fi'equently  dis- 
concerted and  falling  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who 
wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it 
anew  about  his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  there  is  for 
a  girdle  in  attending  any  active  employment,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  fbrce  of  the  Scripture  injunction  alluding 
thereunto,  of  having  ovr  Unns  girded.  The  method  of  wear- 
ing these  garments,  with  the  use  they  are  at  other  times  put 
to,  in  serving  fbr  coverlets  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to 
talie  the  finer  sort  of  them,  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  the  peplne  of  the 
ancients.    It  is  very  probable  likewise,  that  the  loose  folding 
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garoieat  (the  Toga  I  take  it  to  be)  of  the  Romaiu  was  of 
this  kind  \  for  if  the  dnipcry  of  their  statues  is  to  instruct  us, 
this  is  actually  no  other  than  what  the  Arabs  appear  in,  when 
they  are  folded  up  in  their  Hyku,  Instead  of  the  finia^ 
they  join  together,  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two 
upper  oomers  of  this  garment,  which  being  first  placed  over 
one  of  their  shoulders,  they  fold  the  rest  of  it  afterward* 
round  their  bodies.  —  Sham. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  to  prepare  their  wool, 
q)in,  and  weave  in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their  tenU. 
Those  looms  are  formed  by  a  list  of  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  to 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  on  a  roller  of  equal  length ;  the  weight  of  which,  being 
suspended,  keeps  them  stretched.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  so  hung  as  to  be  readily  intersected.  Instead  of  shuttles, 
the  women  pass  the  thread  of  the  woof  through  the  warp 
with  their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  comb,  having  a  handle, 
press  the  woof  to  give  a  body  to  their  cloth.  Each  piece,  of 
about  five  oils  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is  called  a 
hdidt  i  it  receives  neither  dressing,  milling,  nor  dyeing,  but  is 
immediately  fit  for  use.  It  is  the  constant  dress  of  the  Moors 
of  the  country,  is  without  seam,  and  incapable  of  varying, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion :  when  dirty,  it  is  washed. 
The  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it'day  and  night ;  and  this  kcdek 
is  the  living  model  of  the  drapery  of  the  ancients. —  Chmier. 

If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  Sun  goeth  down. 

For  that  is  his  covering  only ;  it  is  his  raiment  ibr  his  akin : 
wherein  shall  he  sleep?— £zodiw,  xzii.  96, 97. 


Cwawming  ttiU  inJUmu,  and  stiU  irtnno*d.—15j  p.  S58. 

Fear  the  fire,  whose  fuel  is  men  and  stones  prepared  for  the 
unbelievers —  KoroHf  Chap.  S. 

Verily,  those  who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  will  surely  east 
to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire  ;  so  often  as  their  skins  shall  be  well 
burned,  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange,  that  they 
may  take  the  sharper  torment.  —  Koranf  Chap.  4. 


Thtif'  wooing  wings  kit  siui-«MeU.  — 15,  p.  958. 

The  Arabians  attribute  to  Solomon  a  perpetual  enmity  and 
war&re  against  wicked  Genii  and  Giants  ;  on  the  subject  of 
his  wonder-working  Ring,  their  tales  are  innumerable.  They 
have  even  invented  a  whole  race  of  Pre-Adamite  Solomons, 
who,  according  to  them,  governed  the  world  successively,  to 
the  number  of  40,  or,  as  others  affirm,  as  many  as  73.  All 
these  made  the  evil  Genii  their  unwilling  drudges.  —  D'Her- 
btlot. 

Anchieta  was  going  in  a  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aldea,  a  delightful  spot,  surrounded  with  mango-trees,  and 
usually  abounding  with  birds  called  goaraxes,  that  breed  there. 
These  birds  are  about  the  sixe  of  a  hen,  their  color  a  rich 
purple  inclining  to  red.  They  are  white  when  hatched,  and 
soon  become  black ;  but  as  they  grow  larger,  lose  that  color, 
and  take  this  rich  and  beauUAil  purple.  Our  navigators  had 
reached  the  place,  but  when  they  should  have  enjoyed  the  fine 
prospect  which  delights  all  who  pass  it,  the  sun  was  excessively 
hot  i  and  this  eye-pleasure  was  purchased  dearly,  when  the 
whole  body  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  the  rowers  were 
in  a  fever.  Their  distress  called  upon  Joseph,  and  the  remedy 
was  no  new  one  to  him.  He  saw  three  or  four  of  these  birds 
perched  upon  a  mango,  and  calling  to  them  in  the  Braxilian 
language,  which  the  rowers  understood,  said.  Go  you,  call 
your  companions,  and  come  to  shade  these  hot  servants  of  the 
Lord.  The  birds  stretched  out  their  necks  as  if  in  obedience, 
and  away  they  went  to  seek  for  others,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  came  flying  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  cloud,  and  they 
shadowed  the  canoe  a  good  league  out  to  sea,  till  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  sprung  up.  Then  he  told  them  they  might  go 
about  their  business ;  and  they  separated  with  a  clamor  of 
rude,  but  joyftii  sounds,  which  were  only  understood  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  who  created  them.  This  was  a  greater 
miracle  than  that  of  the  cloud  with  which  God  defended  his 
chosen  people  in  the  wilderness  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  more  elegant  and  fanciftil  parasol.  Aeho 
^/9flvmorportmtomUqueodanuvem,eomqueDeoMdtfendeo 


no  dutrlo  a  ten  Povo  mimo*o  do  color  do  sol,  tanto  quanto  maU 
tern  de  gradoto  et  aprasmd  este  ehapeo  de  gtdj  que  aqueUe. 

This  was  one  \of  Anchieta's  common  miracles.  Jaeob 
Biderman  has  an  epigram  upon  the  subject,  quot«d  in  the 
Jesuit's  Life. 

H€$pem  peterent  atm  barbara  Uttora  «iy«t«, 

Et  toem  agerplnribut  nnut  erat^ 
lUe  naim  extmUOf  Pkabi  quia  lan^adis  mttu 

OeeuUoqne  uri,  qnutus  oA  igtu  caput ; 
Qiusntt  in  proray  si  quam  daret  anguluo  vm^ron, 

JVUIa  sed  in  prorm  partibu$  wmbrafuiL 
QiuBsut  n  puppif  nihil  nmbrm  puppi*  hab«bat, 

Summa  sed  wr^Mtnt  soUs^  et  ima  faces. 
His  cupiens  .Anchieta  maUs  sucenrrtre^  solam 

Aera  per  medium  tendere  vidit  avem. 
Fldity  et  soooir,  aiLf  i,  quare  cohorteSf 

Ahger  atque  redox  cum  legione  venL 
Dicta  probavit  opw,  cderique  dtatior  Euro, 

Cognatum  properaL,  quarere  jussa  gregem, 
MiUeque  max  soeOs  eemitata  reverUtur  alis, 

MUle  sequi  viste^  ntHle  prcnre  ducem, 
JIKtle  supra,  et  totidem,  juxtaque,  infraque  veiabaatf 

Omnis  ad  Anchieta  turba  vocata  preces. 
Et  simnl  apansis  facta  testudine  pemusy 

Desuper  in  tostas  ineubuere  rates. 
Et  procul  inde  dtem,  et  lucempepulere  did, 

DebiU  dum  mollis  eonderet  umbra  capuL 
SdUeet  haefierenty  ut  canopea  repente 

Anchieta  artifices  esse  coegit  arcs. 

Fida  do  Veneraod  Padre  Joseph  de  Anekkta,  da  Campankia 
deJesu,  Taumatnrgo  do  Movo  MundOf  na  Promnda  do  BratSL 
compostapello  P.  Smmmi  de  Fasconeettosy  damesma  CempoMa. 
—  Idsboa.    1673. 

The  Jesuits  probably  stole  this  miracle  from  the  Arabian 
story  of  Solomon ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  means  deficient  id 
invention  ;  but  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  ignoranco. 

In  that  rare  book,  the  Margarita  Philosophiea  BasiUm,  1535, 
u  an  account  of  a  parasol  more  convenient,  though  not  in  ao 
elegant  a  tastCf  as  that  of  the  wonder-working  Anchieta.  Then 
u  said  to  be  a  nation  of  one-legged  men ;  and  one  <^  tbeae 
unipeds  is  represented  in  a  print,  lying  on  his  back,  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  great  foot. 

The  most  curious  account  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  ia  Do 
Bartas. 

Hee  knowes  — 

Whether  the  Heaven's  sweet-sweating  kiste  appear 

To  be  Pearls  parent,  and  the  Oysters  pheer. 

And  whether,  dusk,  it  makes  them  dim  withall, 

Cleer  breeds  the  cleer,  and  stormy  brings  the  pale  j 

Whether  from  sea  the  amber-greece  be  sent, 

Or  be  some  fishes  pleasant  excrement ; 

He  knowes  why  the  Earth's  immoveable  and  roand, 

The  lees  of  Nature,  centre  of  the  mound ; 

Hee  knows  her  measure  ;  and  hee  knows  beside 

How  Cdoquintida  (duely  apply'd) 

Within  the  darknesse  of  the  Conduit-pipes, 

Amid  the  winding  of  our  Inward  tripes. 

Can  so  discreetly  the  white  humour  take. 

Sf/lveeler'e  Dn  Bmrtae. 


He  rode  the  wind,  ice  —  15,  p.  356. 

"  And  we  made  the  wind  *  subject  unto  Solomon ;  it  blew 
in  the  morning  for  a  month,  and  in  the  evening  for  a  month. 
And  we  made  a  fountain  of  molten  brass  to  flow  f  for  him. 
And  some  of  the  Genii  were  obliged  to  work  in  his  presence, 
by  the  will  of  his  Lord  ;  and  whoever  of  them  turned  aside 
firom  our  command,  we  will  cause  him  to  taste  the  pain  <^ 


*  Tbe7  ny  th&t  he  bad  a  carpet  of  green  aOk,  on  vhieb  hia  tbraae  w«a 
placed,  belnf  of  a  prodigtoai  loigth  and  breadth,  and  auflklent  fv  all  hia 
(broea  to  ataod  on,  the  men  placing  thrmaelTes  on  hb  right  hfaad,  and  the 
•pirils  oo  hk  left ;  and  that  when  all  wen  fai  order,  the  wind,  at  hk  cooa* 
maud,  took  up  the  carpet  and  timnapoited  h,  with  all  that  were  upon  it, 
whereaoerer  he  pleaaed ;  the  army  of  blidi  at  the  nme  time  flying  over 
their  bead*,  and  forming  a  kind  of  canopy  to  ahade  them  (him  the  aoa. 

t  A  foontain  of  molten  bcaaa.  Thia  firantala,  they  aay,  was  la  Tetaaa, 
and  flowed  three  days  In  a  month. 
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bell-fire.*  They  nude  for  him  whatever  he  pleated,  of 
palmces  and  atatuei,!  and  large  dishes  lil^o  fish-ponds,^  and 
caldromi  standing  firm  on  their  trevots.^  Ai^  we  said, 
Work  rifhteousneas,  O  family  of  David,  with  thanksgiving : 
lor  few  of  my  servants  are  thankfiil.  And  when  we  had  de- 
creed that  Solomon  should  die,  nothing  discovered  his  death 
unto  them,  except  the  creeping  thing  of  the  earth,  which 
gnawed  his  staff.H 

And  when  his  body  fell  down,  the  Genii  plainly  perceived, 
that  if  they  had  known  that  which  is  secret,  they  had  not 
eootinaed  in  a  vile  punishment." — Konoi^  Chap.  34. 


Oh  for  tkt  Plover's  pUasant  ay.  —SI,  p.  359. 

In  places  where  there  was  water,  we  found  a  beautiful 
Tariety  of  the  plover.  —  ^TUhukr. 


Oh  for  the  Camdrdricer^s  eong. — 31,  p.  359. 

The  camels  of  the  hot  countries  are  not  ftstened  one  to 
the  tail  of  the  other,  as  in  cold  climates,  but  suffered  to  go 
at  their  will,  like  herds  of  cows.  The  camel-driver  follows 
singing,  and  from  time  to  time,  giving  a  sudden  whistle.  The 
louder  he  sings  and  whistles,  the  faster  the  camels  go  ;  and 
tbey  stop  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  sing.  The  camel-drivers,  to 
reliere  each  other,  sing  alternately ;  and  when  they  wish  their 
beasts  to  browse  for  half  on  hour  on  what  they  can  find,  they 
amuse  themselves  by  smoking  a  pipe  ;  after  which,  beginning 
again  to  sing,  the  camels  immediately  proceed.  —  Tia)enuer. 


Eeett^froMtic  FasKme  loathed.— ^^  p.  359. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  an  unexpected  entertain- 
ment, which  filled  our  hearts  with  a  very  short-lived  joy.  The 
whole  plain  before  us  seemed  thick  covered  with  green  grass 
and  yellow  daisies.  We  advanced  to  the  place  witli  as  much 
speed  as  our  lame  condition  would  suflfer  us ;  but  how  ter- 
rible was  our  disappointment,  when  we  found  the  whole  of 
that  verdure  to  consist  in  senna  and  coloquintida,  the  most 
nauseous  of  plants,  and  the  most  incapable  of  being  substi- 
tuted as  food  for  man  or  beast !  —  Bruce. 


Then  from  hie  girdU  Thalaba  tooh  the  kntfe.  —36,  p.  860. 

The  girdles  of  these  people  are  usually  of  worsted,  very 
artfully  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to  wrap 

"  We  will  cane  him  to  lM(e  the  pain  of  heQ-fin ;  or,  u  aome  ezpouml 
the  voids,  w«  caond  him  to  taite  the  pain  of  burninf ;  by  which  they 
ODdentand  the  conectioD  the  ditobedienl  Genii  receired  at  the  hand*  of 
tfta  Angel  Mt  over  them,  who  whipped  them  with  a  whip  of  fire. 

f  Sutuea.  Some  luppoae  Ihete  were  images  of  the  Angela  and  Propbeu, 
•ad  that  the  maJtinf  of  them  waa  not  forbidden,  or  elae  that  they  were  not 
•och  image*  aa  were  fortndden  by  the  law.  Some  my  theae  SpirlU  made 
tafan  two  liooi,  which  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  bis  tiirone,  and  two  eagles, 
which  were  set  above  it ;  and  that  when  be  mounted  it,  the  lions  stretched 
oat  their  paws,  and  when  he  sat  down,  the  eaftea  shaded  him  with  their 
wiofs. 

{  Diabes  like  fish-ponds ;  being  so  monstrously  large,  that  a  thnmund 
ineo  migbt  eat  out  of  each  of  them  at  once. 

§  And  caldrons  sUoding  firm  on  their  trevets.  —  These  caldrona,  they 
say,  were  cot  out  of  the  moontains  of  Yenan,  and  were  so  Tsatly  big,  that 
(hey  eouM  not  be  moved  ;  and  people  went  up  to  tliem  by  stepa. 

I  Nothisf  diacormd  his  death  bat  the  creeping  thing  of  the  earth 
whidi  fn&wed  bia  stafl*.  —  The  commentators,  to  explain  (his  paaMge,  tell 
OS,  that  Darki,  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
whkb  waa  u>  be  in  Ueu  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  when  he  died,  left  it 
to  be  finished  by  his  son  Solomon,  who  employed  the  Genii  bi  the  worii: 
that  Solomon,  before  the  edifice  was  completed,  perceiving  his  end  drew 
efgte,  begged  of  God  that  his  death  might  be  concealed  from  the  Genii, 
«fl]  tbey  had  entirely  finished  it ;  that  God  therefore  so  ordered  it,  that 
8<^onon  died  as  he  stood  at  his  prayers,  leaning  on  his  staff,  which  sup- 
poned  the  body  in  that  posture  a  full  year ;  and  the  Genii,  supposing  him 
to  be  alive,  continued  their  work  during  that  term ;  at  the  expiration 
whereof;  the  temple  being  perfoelly  completed,  a  worm,  which  had  gotten 
IniA  the  ataff.  ate  U  through,  and  the  corpse  fell  to  the  ground,  and  dia- 
oovcred  the  Mnf's  death.    • 

Poasttrfy  thki  fidiie  of  the  temple  being  bailt  by  Oeaii,  and  not  by  men, 
migbt  take  iu  rise  from  what  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  the  houae 
waa  bailt  of  atone,  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thilber ;  ao  that  there 
waa  neiflier  liaminer  nor  axe,  nor  tool  of  iron  heard  In  the  house  while  it 
was  building. 


several  times  about  their  bodies  ;  one  end  of  them,  by  being 
doubled  and  sewn  along  the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Zbiyi;  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  the  Turks  and  Arabs  make  a  further  use  of  their 
girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives  and  poniards  in  them ;  whilst 
the  Hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  are  distinguished 
by  having  an  inkhom,  the  bodge  of  their  office,  suspended  in 
the  like  situation.  —  Shaw. 


Acreee  the  CamA'e  threoL — 36,  p.  360. 

On  the  road  we  passed  the  skeleton  of  a  camel,  which  now 
and  then  happens  in  the  desert.  These  are  poor  creatures 
that  have  perished  with  fatigue ;  for  those  which  are  killed 
for  the  Busteneuice  of  the  Arabs,  are  carried  away,  bones  and 
all  together.  Of  the  hides  are  made  the  soles  of  the  slippers 
which  are  worn  in  Egypt,  without  any  dressing  but  what  the 
stm  can  give  them.  The  circumstances  of  this  animal's 
death,  when  his  strength  fails  him  on  the  road,  have  some- 
thing in  them  affecting  to  humanity.  Such  are  his  patience 
and  perseverance,  that  he  pursues  his  journey  without  flag- 
ging, as  long  as  he  has  power  to  support  its  weight ;  and  such 
are  his  fortitude  and  spirit,  tliat  he  will  never  give  out,  until 
nature  sinks  beneath  the  complicated  ills  which  press  upon 
him.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  resign  his  burden  and 
body  to  the  ground.  Nor  stripes,  nor  caresses,  nor  food,  nor 
rest,  will  make  him  rise  again  !  His  vigor  is  exhatisted,  and 
life  ebbs  out  apace.  This  the  Arabs  are  very  sensible  of,  and 
kindly  plunge  a  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  dying  beast,  to 
shorten  his  pangs.  Even  the  Arab  feels  remorse  when  he 
commits  this  deed ;  his  hardened  heart  is  moved  at  the  loss 
of  a  &ithlu]  servant.—  E^les  hvin. 

In  the  Monthly  Magaxine  for  January,  1800,  is  a  letter  from 
Professor  Heeriog  recommending  the  introduction  of  these 
animals  at  the  Cape ;  but  the  camel  is  made  only  for  level 
coimtries.  "  The  animal  is  very  ill  qualified  to  travel  upon 
the  snow  or  wet  grotmd:  the  breadth  in  which  they  carry 
their  legs,  when  they  slip,  often  occasions  their  splitting 
themselves  ;  so  that  when  they  fall  with  great  burdens,  they 
seldom  rise  again." — Jonas  Haxtoay. 

The  African  Arabs  say,  if  one  should  put  the  question. 
Which  ia  beet  for  you,  O  Camd,  to  govp  hill  or  down  7  he  will 
make  answer,  Chd^e  curse  light  on  'or  both,  wheresoever  thef 
are  to  be  met  with.  —  Morgan's  Hist  of  Algiers. 

No  creattire  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists.  We  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  the  one  has 
been  adapted  to  that  of  the  other  by  some  disposing  inteUi- 
genu.  Designing  the  camel  to  dwell  in  a  country  where  he 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  has  been  sparing  of  her 
materials  in  the  M'hole  of  bis  formation.  She  has  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  plump  fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or 
elephant ;  but  limiting  herself  to  what  Is  strictly  necessary, 
she  has  given  him  a  small  head -without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  neck  without  flesh.  She  has  taken  from  his  legs  and 
thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion ; 
and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  the 
vessels  and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  his  frame  together. 
She  has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hardest  aliments  ;  but  lest  he  should  consume  too  much, 
she  has  contracted  his  stomach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flesh,  which, 
sliding  in  the  mud,  and  iioiug  no  way  adapted  for  climbing, 
fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy  soil,  like  that  of 
Arabia.  She  has  evidently  destined  him  likewise  to  sla- 
very by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence  against  his 
enemies.  Destitute  of  the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  hoofs 
of  the  horse,  the  tooth  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiftness 
of  the  stag,  how  can  the  camel  resist  or  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  even  the  wolf?  To  preserve  the 
species,  therefore,  nature  has  concealed  him  in  the  depths  of 
the  vast  deserts,  where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  attract 
no  game,  and  whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  vora- 
cious animal.  Tyranny  must  have  expelled  man  from  the 
habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  before  the  camel  could  have  lost 
his  liberty.  Become  domestic,  ho  has  rendered  habitable  the 
most  barren  soil  the  world  contains.  He  alone  supplies  all 
his  roaster's  wants.    The  milk  of  the  camel  nourishes  the 
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fiunily  of  the  Arab,  under  the  Tarioas  forms  of  curdi,  cheese, 
and  butter ;  and  they  often  feed  upon  his  flesh.  Slippers  and 
hameu  are  made  of  liis  skin,  and  tents  and  clothing  of  his 
hair.  Uea^y  burdens  are  transported  by  bis  means,  and  when 
the  earth  denies  forage  to  the  horse,  so  valuable  to  the  Bed- 
ouin, the  she-camel  supplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk,  at 
no  other  cost,  for  so  many  adTantages,  than  a  fow  stalks  of 
brambles  or  wormwood,  and  pounded  date-kernels.  So  great 
is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  de- 
prived of  that  useful  animal,  it  must  infkllibly  lose  every 
inhabitant.  —  Volne^. 

Of  digtant  yMitert,  &c — 37,  p.  S60. 

Where  any  parts  of  these  deserts  is  sandy  and  level,  the 
horizon  is  as  fit  for  astronomical  observations  as  the  sea,  and 
appears,  at  a  small  distance,  to  be  no  less  a  collection  of  water. 
It  was  likewise  equally  surprising  to  observe,  in  what  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  every  object  appeared  to  be  magnified 
within  it ;  insomuch  that  a  shrub  seemed  as  big  as  a  tree,  and 
a  flock  of  Achbobbas  might  be  mistaken  for  a  caravan  of 
camels.  This  seeming  collection  of  water  always  advances 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  whilst  the  intermediate 
space  appears  to  be  in  one  continued  glow,  occasioned  by  the 
quivering,  undulating  motion  of  that  quick .  succession  of 
vapors  and  exhalations,  which  are  extracted  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  sun. —  Shaw. 

In  the  Bahar  Danush  is  a  metaphor  drawn  from  this  optical 
deception.  **  It  is  the  ancient  custom  of  fortune,  and  time 
has  long  established  the  habit,  that  she  at  first  bewilders  the 
thirsty  travellers  in  the  path  of  desire,  by  the  misty  vapors  of 
disappointment;  but  when  their  distress  and  misery  has  reached 
extremity,  suddenly  relieving  them  from  the  dark  windings  of 
confiision  and  error,  she  conducts  them  to  the  fountains  of 
enjoyment." 

"  The  burning  heat  of  the  sun  was  reflected  with  double 
violence  from  the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills, 
seen  through  the  ascending  vapors,  seemed  to  wave  and  fluc- 
tuate like  the  unsettled  sea."  —  Mango  Park. 

**  I  shake  the  lash  over  my  camel,  and  she  quickens  her 
pace,  while  the  sultry  vapor  rolls  in  waves  over  the  burning 
c\iSk."—MoaUakat.    Poem  qf  Tarqfa. 


Bis  Umgua  iscs  dry  mi  rm^A.  —  28,  p.  960. 

Perhaps  no  traveller  bnt  Mr.  Park  ever  survived  to  relate 
similar  suflferings. 

<*  I  pushed  on  as  fost  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
some  watering-place  in  the  course  of  the  night.  My  thirst 
was,  by  this  time,  become  insufl*erable ;  my  mouth  was 
parched  and  inflamed;  a  sudden  dimness  would  firequently 
come  over  my  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fointing ;  and 
my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
apprehend  that  I  should  jftrish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the 
burning  pain  in  my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves 
of  different  shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service 
to  me. 

*'  A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
which  I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness, 
but  without  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human 
dwelling.  The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand 
every  where  presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and 
uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

"  Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring 
the  stubble  and  brushwood  with  groat  avidity  ;  and  as  I  was 
now  too  faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much 
fatigued  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
perhaps  the  last  I  should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform, 
to  take  off"  his  bridle,  and  let  him  shift  for  himself;  in  doing 
which  I  was  suddenly  aflfected  with  sickness  and  giddiness, 
and  falling  upon  the  sand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast 
approaching.  Here  then,  thought  I,  aAer  a  short,  but  in- 
eflfcctual  struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopes  of  being  useful  in 
my  day  and  generation ;  here  must  the  short  span  of  my  life 
come  to  an  end.  —  I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  the  awful  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place,  this  world,  with  its  enjoyments. 


seemed  to  vanish  ftom  my  leooUectloo.  Natve,  however, 
at  length,  resumed  iu  functions ;  and  on  recoveting  my  mums, 
I  found  myself  stretched  upon  the  sand,  with  the  bridle  atill 
in  my  hand,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I  now 
summoned  all  my  resolution,  and  determined  to  make  another 
efiort  to  prolong  my  existence.  And  as  the  eveninf  was 
somewhat  oool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far  as  my  limbs  woold 
carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a  watariqg- 
pkcHB.  With  this  view  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  bone,  and 
driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  aboet  an  hmv, 
when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east — a  most 
delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  light- 
ning increased  very  rapidly ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  heard 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  already  opened 
my  mouth  to  receive  the  refi-eshing  drops  which  I  expected, 
but  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with 
such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion to  my  fhce  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse 
and  stop  under  a  bush  to  prevent  being  sofibcated. — The 
sand  continued  to  fly  in  amazing  quantities,  for  near  an  hour, 
after  which  I  again  set  forward,  and  travelled  with  difficulty 
mitil  ten  o'clock.  About  this  time,  I  was  agreeably  surprieed 
by  some  very  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  fbw 
heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time,  the  sand  ceased  to  fly, 
and  I  alighted,  and  spread  out  all  my  eloan  clothes  to  coUeet 
the  rain,  which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  ML — Fer 
more  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my 
thirst  by  wringing  and  socking  my  clothes.*'— Ponies  TVoe- 
damtke  hamor  of4friea. 


CotUdtkeghaoeback'd  the  DrosMdory,  Jtc  — 30,  p.  960. 

All  the  time  I  was  in  Barbary,  I  could  never  get  sight  of 
above  three  or  four  Dromedaries.  These  the  Arabs  call  Me- 
hera ;  the  singular  is  Meheri.  They  are  of  several  sorts  and 
degrees  of  value,  some  worth  many  common  Camels,  others 
scarce  worth  two  or  three.  To  look  on,  they  seem  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  that  species,  only  I  think  the  excres- 
cence on  a  Dromedary's  back  ia  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  a  Camel.  What  is  reported  of  their  sleeping,  or  rather 
seeming  scarce  alive,  for  some  time  after  coming  into  this 
world,  is  no  fable.  The  longer  they  lie  so,  the  more  excellent 
they  prove  in  their  kind,  and  consequently  of  hi^er  price  and 
esteem.  None  lie  in  that  trance  more  than  ten  days  and 
nights.  Those  that  do  are  pretty  rare,  and  are  called  Aasfaari, 
from  Aashara,  which  signifies  ten,  in  Arabic.  I  saw  one  such, 
perfectly  white  all  over,  belonging  to  Leila  Oumane,  Prineeas 
of  that  noble  Arab  Neja,  named  Ueyl  ben  Ali,  I  spoke  of, 
and  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value,  never  sending  it 
abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  when  the 
greatest  expedition  was  required ;  having  others,  inferior  in 
swiftness,  for  more  ordinary  messages.  They  say  that  one  of 
these  Aasharies  will,  in  one  night,  and  through  a  level  coun- 
try, traverse  as  much  ground  as  any  single  horse  can  perform 
in  ten,  which  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  matter,  since  many 
have  sfiSrmed  to  me,  that  it  makes  nothing  of  holding  its  r^id 
pace,  which  is  a  most  violent  hard  trot,  for  four-«nd-twenty 
hours  upon  a  stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  wea- 
riness, or  inclination  to  bait,  and  that  having  then  swallowed 
a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste,  mode  up  of  barley-meal,  and 
may  be  a  little  powder  of  dates  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of 
water,  or  Camel's  milk,  if  to  be  had,  and  which  the  courier 
seldom  forgets  to  be  provided  with,  in  skins,  as  well  for  the 
sustenance  of  himself  as  of  his  Pegasus,  the  indefiitigable  ani- 
mal will  seem  as  firesh  as  at  first  setting  out,  and  ready  to 
continue  running  at  the  same  scarce  credible  rate,  for  as  many 
hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  African 
Deserts  to  the  other,  provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without 
sleep  or  other  refreshment.  This  has  been  averred  to  me,  by, 
I  believe,  more  than  a  thousand  Arabs  and  Moors,  all  agree- 
ing in  every  particular. 

I  ha(>pened  to  be,  once  in  particular,  at  the  tent  of  that 
Princess,  with  Ali  ben  Mahamoud,  the  Bey,  or  Vice-Roy  of 
the  Algerine  Eastern  Province,  when  he  went  thither  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials  with  Ambarca,  her  only  daughter,  if  I  nue- 
take  not.  Among  other  entertainments  she  gave  her  guests, 
the  favorite  white  Dromedary  was  brought  forth,  ready  sad- 
dled and  bridled.    I  say  bridled,  because  the  thong,  which 
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f^'d  the  iwollen  membrane  from  their  plumeless 

throat 

Pendent,  and  bilk  yet  soft; 

And  buoyant  with  arch'd  breast, 

Plied  in  unpractiBed  atroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet. 

They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Laps  the  cool  wave,  aroond  their  mother  crowd, 

And  nestle  underneath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

LappM  the  cool  wave,  and  satiate,  from  the  nest, 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 


The  mother-bird  had  moved  not. 
But,  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings, 

Sate  confident  and  fearless, 

And  watch'd  the  wonted  guest 

But,  when  the  human  visitant  approach'd. 

The  alarmed  Pelican, 

Retiring  from  that  hostile  shape, 

Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  with  wings. 

And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck, 

Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath, 

B0I5I  with  maternal  fear. 

Thalaba  drank,  and  in  the  water-akin 

Hoarded  the  precious  element. 

Not  all  he  took,  but  in  the  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life ; 

And  journeying  onward,  blest  the  Carrier  Bird, 

And  blest,  in  thankfulness, 

Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 

5. 

With  strength  renew 'd,  and  confident  in  faith, 

The  son  of  Hodeirah  proceeds , 

Till,  after  the  long  toil  of  many  a  day, 

At  length  Bagdad  appear'd. 

The  City  of  his  search. 

He,  hastening  to  the  gate, 

Roams  o'er  the  city  with  insatiate  eyes ; 

Its  thousand  dwellings,  o'er  whose  level  roofs 

Fair  cupolas  appear'd,  and  high-domed  mosques. 

And  pointed  minarets,  and  cypress  groves, 

Every  where  scatter'd  in  unwithering  green. 

6. 
Thou  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad !    City  of  Peace, 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day ; 
And  loathsome  Ignorance  and  brute  Servitude 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now, 
Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renown'd. 

O  yet  illustrious  for  remember'd  fame, — 
Thy  founder  the  Victorious,  —  and  the  pomp 
Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name,  by  blood  defiled, 

Yahia's,  and  the  blameless  Barmecides', 

Genius  hath  wrought  salvation, — and  the  years 

When  Science  with  the  good  Al-Maimon  dwelt : 

So  one  day  may  the  Crescent  from  thy  Mosques 

Be  pluck'd  by  Wisdom,  when  the  enlighten'd  arm 

Of  Europe  conquers  to  redeem  the  Blast ! 


Then  Pomp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within  her  walls ; 
The  Merchants  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 


Met  in  her  arch'd  Bazars ; 

All  day  the  active  poor 

Shower'd  a  cool  comfort  o'er  her  thronging  street 

Labor  was  busy  in  her  looms ; 

Through  all  her  open  gates 

Long  troops  of  laden  Camels  lined  the  rotdi. 

And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stzeam 

Armenian  harvests  to  her  multitiides. 

8. 

But  not  in  sumptuous  Caravansarj 

The  adventurer  idles  there. 

Nor  satiates  wonder  with  her  pomp  and  weahh. 

A  long  day's  distance  from  the  walls 

Stands  ruined  Babylon ; 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand ; 

The  hope  that  for  so  many  a  year 

Hath  been  his  daily  thought,  his  ni^tly  dresK, 

Stings  to  more  restlessness. 

He  loathes  all  lingering  that  delays  the  boar 

When,  full  of  glory,  from  his  quest  retam'd. 

He  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent  beloved 

Shall  hang  Hodeirah's  sword. 


9. 

The  many-colored  domes 

Yet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 

The  Cranes  upon  the  Mosque 

Kept  their  night-clatter  still ;  I 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  Traveller  ptit 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

The  Bittern's  boom  came  far. 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light. 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

10. 

Once  from  her  lofty  walls  the  Charioteer 

Look'd  down  on  swarming  myriads;   once  she 

flung 

Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquer'd  tide. 

And  through  her  brazen  portals  when  she  poor'd 

Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  loc^'d 

As  men  who  watch  the  thunder-cloud  in  fear. 

Lest  it  should  burst  above  them.    She  was  ftllen, 

The  Queen  of  cities,  Babylon,  was  fallen! 

Low  lay  her  bulwarks ;  the  black  Scorpion  bask'd 

In  the  palace  courts ;  within  the  sanctnaiy 

The  She- Wolf  hid  her  whelps. 

Is  yonder  huge  and  shapeless  heap,  what  once 

Hath  been  the  aerial  Gardens,  height  on  height 

Rising  like  Media's  mountains  crown'd  with  wood. 

Work  of  imperial  dotage  ?    Where  the  fiune 

Of  Belus?    Where  the  Golden  Image  now. 

Which,  at  the  sound  of  dulcimer  and  lute. 

Comet  and  sacbut,  harp  and  psaltery. 

The  Assyrian  slaves  adored? 

A  labyrinth  of  ruins,  Babylon 

Spreads  o'er  the  blasted  plain  : 

The  wandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 

Within  her  walls ;  the  Shepherd  eyes  afmr 

Her  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  flock. 

Alone  unchanged,  a  free  and  bridgeless  tide, 

Euphrates  rolls  along, 

Eternal  Nature's  work. 
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1]. 

Through  the  broken  portal, 

Over  weedy  fragments, 

Thalaba  went  his  way. 

Cautious  he  trod,  and  felt 

The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 

The  Jackal  started  at  his  steps ; 

The  Stork,  alarm'd  at  sound  of  man, 

From  her  broad  nest  upon  the  old  p'dlar  top, 

Affrighted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 

The  Adder,  in  her  haunts  disturb'd. 

Lanced  at  the  intruding  staff  her  arrowy  tongue. 

12. 

Twilight  and  moonshine  dimly  mingling  gave 

An  awful  light  obscure. 

Evening  not  wholly  closed. 

The  Moon  still  pale  and  faint ; 

An  awful  light  obscure. 

Broken  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  shade ; 

Long  column  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and 

moss. 

Broad  length  of  lofly  wall, 

Whose  windows  lay  in  light. 

And  of  their  former  shape,  low  arch'd  or  square. 

Rude  outline  on  the  earth 

Figured,  with  long  grass  fringed. 

13. 

Reclined  against  a  column's  broken  shaft, 

Unknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way, 

He  stood,  and  gazed  around. 

The  Ruins  closed  him  in ; 

It  seem'd  as  if  no  foot  of  man 

For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

14. 

Soon  at  approaching  step 

Startling,  he  tum'd  and  saw 

A  Warrior  in  the  moon-beam  drawing  near. 

Forward  the  Stranger  came. 

And  with  a  curious  eye 

Perused  the  Arab  youth. 

15. 

"  And  who  art  thou,"  the  Stranger  cried, 

"That,  at  an  hour  like  this, 

Wanderest  in  Babylon  ? 

A  way-bewilder'd  traveller,  seekest  thou 

The  ruinous  shelter  here  ? 

Or  comest  thou  to  hide 

The  plunder  of  the  night  ? 

Or  hast  thou  spells  to  make 

These  ruins,  jrawning  from  their  rooted  base, 

Disclose  their  secret  wealth .' ' 


16. 

The  youth  replied,  "  Nor  wandering  traveller. 

Nor  robber  of  the  night. 

Nor  skill'd  in  spells  am  1. 

1  seek  the  Angels  here, 

Haiiith  and  Maruth.     Stranger,  in  thy  turn. 

Why  wanderest  thou  in  Babylon, 

And  who  art  thou,  the  questioner  ? " 


17. 

The  man  was  fearless,  and  the  tempered  pride 

Which  toned  the  voice  of  Thalaba 

Displeased  not  him,  himself  of  haughty  heart. 

Heedless  he  answered,  "  Knowest  thou 

Their  cave  of  punishment.' " 

18. 

THALABA. 

Vainly  I  seek  it. 

STRANGER. 

Art  thou  firm  of  foot 
To  tread  the  ways  of  danger? 

THALABA. 

Point  the  path ! 

STRANGER. 

Toung  Arab !  if  thou  hast  a  heart  can  beat 
Evenly  in  danger  j  if  thy  bowels  yearn  not 
With  human  fears  at  scenes  where,  undisgraced. 
The  soldier,  tried  in  battle,  might  look  back 
And  tremble,  follow  me  !  —  for  I  am  bound 
Into  that  cave  of  horrors. 

19. 

Thalaba 

Gazed  on  his  comrade :  he  was  young,  of  portr 

Stately  and  strong;  belike  his  face  had  pleased 

A  woman's  eye  j  but  the  youth  read  in  it 

Unrestrained  passions,  the  obdurate  soul 

Bold  in  all  evil  daring ;  and  it  taught. 

By  Nature's  irresistible  instinct,  doubt 

Well-timed  and  wary.    Of  himself  assured. 

Fearless  of  man,  and  firm  in  faith, 

"  Lead  on ! "  cried  Thalaba. 

Mohareb  led  the  way ; 

And  through  the  ruin'd  streets. 

And  through  the  farther  gate. 

They  pass'd  in  silence  on. 

20. 
What  sound  is  borne  on  the  wind  ? 

Is  it  the  storm  that  shakes 

The  thousand  oaks  of  the  forest  ? 

But  Thalaba's  long  locks 

Flow  down  his  shoulders  moveless,  and  the  wind 

In  liis  loose  mantle  raises  not  a  fold. 

Is  it  the  river's  roar 

Dash'd  down  some  rocky  descent  ? 

Along  the  level  plain 

Euphrates  glides  unheard. 

What  sound  disturbs  the  night. 

Loud  as  the  summer  forest  in  the  storm, 

As  the  river  that  roars  among  rocks  ? 

21. 

And  what  the  heavy  cloud 

That  hangs  upon  the  vale, 

Thick  as  the  mist  o'er  a  well-water'd  plain. 

Settling  at  evening  when  the  cooler  air 

Lets  its  day- vapors  fall ; 

Black  as  the  sulphur-cloud, 

That  through  Vesuvius,  or  from  Hecla's  mouth. 

Rolls  up,  ascending  from  the  infernal  fires  ^ 
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22. 

From  Ait'i  bitumen-lake 

That  heavy  cloud  ascends ; 

That  everlasting  roar 

From  where  its  gushing  springs 

Boil  their  black  billows  up. 

Silent  the  Arabian  youth, 

Along  the  yerge  of  that  wide  lake, 

Followed  Mohareb's  way, 

Toward  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  bank'd  its  side, 

There,  from  a  cave,  with  torrent  force, 

And  everlasting  roar. 

The  black  bitumen  roU'd. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  rocks ; 

Their  crags  were  visible. 

The  shade  of  jutting  cliffs. 

And  wherebroad lichens  whiten'd  some  smooth  spot, 

And  where  the  ivy  hung 

Its  flowing  tresses  down. 

A  little  way  within  the  cave 

The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  tide 

That  gush'd  tumultuous  out. 

A  little  way  it  entered  then  the  rock 

Arching  its  entrance,  and  the  winding  way, 

Darken'd  the  unseen  depths. 

23. 

No  eye  of  mortal  man. 

If  unenabled  by  enchanted  spell. 

Had  pierced  those  fearful  depths ; 

For  mingling  with  the  roar 

Of  the  portentous  torrent,  oft  were  heard 

Shrieks,  and  wild  yells  that  scared 

The  brooding  Eagle  from  her  midnight  nest. 

The  aflhghted  countrymen 

Call  it  the  Mouth  of  Hell; 

And  ever,  when  their  way  leads  near. 

They  hurry  with  averted  eyes. 

And  dropping  their  beads  fast. 

Pronounce  the  Holy  Name. 


There  pausing  at  the  cavern-mouth, 

Mohareb  tum'd  to  Thalaba : 

"  Now  darest  thou  enter  in .'  " 

"  Behold !  "  the  youth  replied. 

And  leading  in  his  turn  the  dangerous  way, 

Set  foot  within  the  cave. 

25. 

"  Stay,  Madman !  "  cried  his  comrade :  "  wouldst 

thou  rush 

Headlong  to  certain  death  ? 

Where  are  thine  arms  to  meet 

The  Keeper  of  the  Passage? "  A  loud  shriek, 

That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave, 

Scattered  the  youth's  reply. 

26. 

Mohareb,  when  the  long  reechoing  ceased, 

Exclaim'd,  "  Fate  favor'd  thee. 

Young  Arab !  when  she  wrote  upon  thy  brow 

The  meeting  of  to-night ; 

Else  surely  had  thy  name 

This  hour  been  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life !  " 


27. 

So  saying,  from  beneath 

His  cloak  a  bag  he  drew : 

"  Young  Arab !  thou  art  brave,"  he  cried  j 

*'  But  thus  to  rush  on  danger  unprepared. 

As  lions  spring  upon  the  hunter's  spear. 

Is  blind,  brute  courage.    Zohak  keeps  the  cave 

Against  that  Giant  of  primeval  days : 

No  force  can  win  the  passage."    Thus  he  said, 

And  from  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

Shrivell'd,  and  dry,  and  black ; 

And  fitting,  as  he  spake, 

A  taper  in  its  hold. 

Pursued :  "  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died ; 

I  drove  the  Vulture  ih>m  his  limbs,  and  lopp'd 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 

The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp. 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parch'd  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

The  Taper,  —  but  not  here  the  place  to  impart. 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

Look !  it  bums  clear,  but  with  the  air  around 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  death  ineas. 

This  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Cave  shall  feel,  — 

Maugre  the  doom  of  Heaven, — 

The  salutary  spell 

Shall  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep. 

And  leave  the  passage  free." 

28. 

Thalaba  answer'd  not. 

Nor  was  there  time  for  answer  now. 

For  lo !  Mohareb  leads. 

And  o'er  the  vaulted  cave. 

Trembles  the  accursed  taper's  feeble  light. 

There,  where  the  narrowing  chasm 

Rose  loflier  in  the  hill. 

Stood  Zohak,  wretched  man,  condenm'd  to  keep 

His  Cave  of  punishment 

His  was  the  frequent  scream 

Which  when,  far  off,  the  prowling  Jackal  heard. 

He  howl'd  in  terror  back : 

For  from  his  shoulders  grew 

Two  snakes  of  monster  size. 

Which  ever  at  his  head 

Aim'd  their  rapacious  teeth. 

To  satiate  raving  hunger  with  his  brain. 

He,  in  the  eternal  conflict,  oft  would  seize 

Their  swelling  necks,  and  in  his  giant  grasp 

Bruise  them,  and   rend  their  flesh  with  bloody 

nails. 

And  howl  for  agony. 

Feeling  the  pangs  he  gave ;  for  of  himself 

Co-sentient  and  inseparable  parts. 

The  snaky  torturers  grew. 

29. 

To  him  approaching  now, 

Mohareb  held  the  withered  arm, 

The  taper  of  enchanted  power. 

The  unhallow'd  spell,  in  hand  unholy  held. 

Then  minister'd  to  mercy ;  heavily 

The  wTetch*s  eyelids  closed ; 

And  welcome  and  unfelt. 
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Like  the  release  of  death, 
A  sadden  sleep  surpnsed  his  vital  powers. 

30. 

Tet  though  along  the  cave  relax'd 

Lay  Zohak^s  giant  limbs, 

The  twin-bom  serpents  kept  the  narrow  pass, 

Kindled  their  fiery  eyes, 
Darted  their  tongues  of  terror,  and  roll'd  out 

Their  undulating  length. 
Like  the  long  streamers  of  some  gallant  ship 

Buoy'd  on  the  wavy  air, 

Still  sCruggling  to  flow  on,  and  still  withheld. 

The  scent  of  living  flesh 

Inflamed  their  appetite. 

31. 

Prepared  for  all  the  perils  of  the  cave, 

Mohareb  came.    He  from  his  wallet  drew 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm. 

O  hard  of  heart !  whom  not  the  visible  power 

Of  retributive  Justice,  and  the  doom 

Of  Zohak  in  his  sight, 

Deterr'd  from  equal  crime ! 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm,  he  laid 

Before  the  scaly  guardians  of  the  pass ; 

They  to  their  wonted  banquet  of  old  years 

Tnm'd  eager,  and  the  narrow  pass  was  free. 

32. 

And  now  before  their  path 

The  opening  cave  dilautes ; 

They  reach  a  spacious  vault, 

Where  the  black  river-fountains  burst  their  way. 

Now  as  a  whirlwind's  force 

Had  centred  on  the  spring. 

The  gushing  flood  roll'd  up ; 

And  now  the  deaden'd  roar 

Echoed  beneath,  collapsing  as  it  sunk 

Within  a  dark  abyss, 

Adown  whose  fathomless  gul&  the  eye  was  lost. 

33. 

Blue  flames  that  hover'd  o'er  the  springs 

Flung  through  the  cavern  their  uncertain  light; 

Now  waving  on  the  waves  they  lay, 

And  now  their  fiery  curls 

Flow'd  in  long  treraes  up, 

And  now  contracting,  glow'd  with  whiter  heat : 

Then  up  they  shot  again. 

Darting  pale  flashes  through  the  tremulous  air ; 

The  flames,  the  red  and  yellow  sulphur-smoke. 

And  the  black  darkness  of  the  vault, 

Commingling  indivisibly. 

34. 

"  Here,"  quoth  Mohareb,  "  do  the  Angels  dwell. 

The  Teachers  of  Enchantment."    Thalaba 

Then  raised  his  voice,  and  cried, 

^  Hamth  and  Maruth,  hear  me !    Not  with  rites 

Accursed,  to  disturb  your  penitence, 

And  learn  forbidden  lore, 

Repentant  Angels,  seek  I  your  abode ; 

But  sent  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet  here. 

Obediently  I  come ; 


Their  chosen  servant  I ; 
Tell  me  the  Talisman  "  — 

35. 

"  And  dost  thou  think," 

Mohareb  cried,  as  with  a  smile  of  scorn 

He  glanced  upon  his  comrade,  '*  dost  thou  think 

To  trick  them  of  their  secret.'     For  the  dupes 

Of  human-kind  keep  this  lip-righteousness ! 

'Twill  serve  thee  in  the  Mosque 

And  in  the  Market-place ; 

But  Spirits  view  the  heart. 

Only  by  strong  and  torturing  spells  enforced, 

Those  stubborn  Angels  teach  the  charm 

By  which  we  must  descend." 

36. 

<* Descend.'"  said  Thalaba. 

But  then  the  wrinkling  smile 

Forsook  Mohareb's  cheek. 

And  darker  feelings  settled  on  his  brow. 

**  Now,  by  my  soul,"  quoth  he,  '*  and  I  believe, 

Idiot !  that  I  have  led 
Some  camel-kneed  prayer-monger  through    the 

cave! 

What  brings  thee  hither .'    Thou  shouldst  have  a 

hut 

By  some  Saint's  grave  beside  the  public  way. 

There  to  less-knowing  fools 

Retail  thy  Koran-scraps, 

And,  in  thy  turn,  die  civet-like,  at  last. 

In  the  dung-perfume  of  thy  sanctity !  — 

Te  whom  I  seek !  that,  led  by  me. 

Feet  uninitiate  tread 

Tour  threshold,  this  atones !  — 

Fit  sacrifice  he  falls !  " 
And  forth  he  flash'd  his  cimeter, 
And  raised  the  murderous  blow. 

37. 

There  ceased  his  power;  his  lifted  arm, 

Suspended  by  the  spell, 

'    Hung  impotent  to  strike. 

"  Poor  hypocrite !  "  cried  he, 

'^  And  this  then  is  thy  faith 

In  Allah  and  the  Prophet !    They  had  fiul'd 

To  save  thee,  but  for  Magic's  stolen  aid ; 

Tea,  they  had  lefl  thee  yonder  Serpent's  meal, 

But  that,  in  prudent  cowardice. 

The  chosen  Servant  of  the  Lord  came  in, 

Safe  follower  of  my  path ! " 

38. 

'^  Blasphemer !  dost  thou  boast  of  guiding  me  ? " 

Quoth  Thalaba,  with  virtuous  pride  inflamed. 

"  Blindly  the  wicked  wori 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven ! 

Sayest  thou  that,  difiident  of  God, 

In  Magic  spells  I  trust  ? 

Liar !  let  witness  this !  " 

And  he  drew  ofi"  Abdaldar's  Ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  gulf. 

A  skinny  hand  came  up. 

And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

And  peals  of  devilish  laughter  shook  the  Cave. 
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39. 

Then  joy  suffused  Mohareb's  cheek, 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

The  blue  blade  gleam,  descending  to  destroy. 

40. 

The  undefended  youth 

Sprung  forward,  and  he  seized 

Mohareb  in  his  grasp. 

And  grappled  with  him  breast  to  breast 

Sinewy  and  large  of  limb  Mohareb  was, 

Broad-shoulder' d,  and  his  joints  ^ 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 

Time  had  not  thus  matured  young  Thalaba; 

But  high- wrought  feeling  now, 

The  inspiration  and  the  mood  divine, 

Infused  a  force  portentous,  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 

Mohareb  reels  before  him ;  he  right  on. 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm, 

Presses  the  staggering  foe ; 

And  now  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  tremendous  spring,  — 

There  with  fresh  impulse  and  a  rush  of  force, 

He  thrust  him  from  his  hold. 

The  upwhirling  flood  received 

Mohareb,  then,  absorbed, 

Engulf  d  him  in  the  abyss. 

41. 

Thalaba's  breath  came  fast ; 

And,  panting,  he  breathed  out 

A  broken  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

At  length  he  spake  and  said, 

"  Haruth  and  Maruth !  are  ye  here  ? 

Or  hath  that  evil  guide  misled  my  search  P 

I,  Thalaba,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

Invoke  you.    Hear  me,  Angels !  so  may  Heaven 

Accept  and  mitigate  your  penitence  ! 

I  go  to  root  from  earth  the  Sorcerer  brood ; 

Tell  me  the  needful  Talisman  !  " 

42. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  recumbent  on  the  rock 

Beyond  the  black  abyss. 

Their  forms  grew  visible. 

A  settled  sorrow  sate  upon  their  brows  — 

Sorrow  alone,  for  trace  of  guilt  and  shame 

None  now  remained ;  and  gradual,  as  by  prayer 

The  sin  was  purged  away. 

Their  robe  of  glory,  purified  of  stain. 

Resumed  the  lustre  of  its  native  light. 

43. 

In  awe  the  youth  received  the  answering  vpice  — 

<*  Son  of  Hodeirah !  thou  hast  proved  it  here  ; 

The  Talisman  is  Faith." 


NOTES  TO  BOOK   V. 

Lap$  tht  eod  iDotv,  See.  —  3,  p.  966. 

The  Pelican  makea  choice  of  dry  and  desert  places  to  lay 
her  eggi ;  when  her  young  are  hatched,  she  it  obliged  to 


bring  water  to  them  from  great  distances.  To  enable  hei 
to  perform  this  necessary  office,  Nature  has  provided  her  with 
a  large  sack,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  under  man 
dible  of  her  bill  to  the  throat,  and  holds  as  much  water  as 
will  supply  her  brood  for  several  days.  This  water  she  poors 
into  the  nest,  to  cool  her  young,  to  allay  their  thirst,  and  to 
teach  them  to  swim.  Lions,  Tygers,  and  other  rapacious 
animals  resort  to  these  nests,  and  drink  the  water,  and  are 
said  not  to  injure  the  young.  —  SmeUu*s  Pkdotopkif  qfM'atitrml 
History.  "> 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  power  of  carrying  a  supply  of  water 
that  the  Pelican  is  called  Jimmel  el  Bakar^  the  Camel  of  the 
River.  Bruce  notices  a  curious  blunder  upon  this  subject  in 
the  translation  of  Norden's  travels.  '*  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Norden's  Voyage,'*  says  he,  "  I  was  struck  at  fint^ight  with 
this  paragraph  :  *  We  saw,  this  day,  abundance  of  camels ;  but 
they  did  not  come  near  enough  for  us  to  shoot  them.'  I 
thought  with  myself,  to  shoot  camels  in  Egypt  would  be  very 
little  better  than  to  shoot  men,  and  that  it  was  very  lucky  for 
him  the  camels  did  not  come  near,  if  that  was  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him.  Upon  looking  at  the  note,  I  see  it  ia  a 
small  mistake  of  the  translator,  who  says,  that  in  the  original 
it  is  Cktmemu  d'eoa.  Water  Camels  ;  but  whether  they  are  a 
particular  species  of  camels,  or  a  different  kind  of  animal,  he 
does  not  know." 

JEXnery  ieJhsr«aeatta'ed,4ce.  — 5,  p.  066. 

These  prominent  features  of  an  Oriental  city  will  be  found 
in  all  the  views  of  Sir  John  Chordin. 

The  mosques,  the  jminarets,  and  numerous  cupolas,  form  a 
splendid  spectacle  ;  and  the  flatroofii  of  the  houses,  which  are 
situated  on  the  hills,  rising  one  behind  another,  present  a 
succession  of  hanging  terraces,  interspersed  with  cypress  and 
poplar  trees.  —  RussePg  JVbt.  HitL  itf  Aleppo. 

The  circuit  of  Ispahan,  taking  in  the  suburbs,  is  not  len 
than  that  of  Paris  ;  but  Paris  contains  ten  tiroes  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not,  however,  astonishing  that  thia 
city  is  so  extensive  and  so  thinly  peopled,  because  every  fondly 
has  its  own  house,  and  almost  every  house  its  garden  ;  so  thai 
there  is  much  void  ground.  From  whatever  side  you  arrive, 
you  first  discover  the  towers  of  the  mosques,  and  then  the 
trees  which  surround  the  houses  j  at  a  distance,  Ispahan 
resembles  a  forest  more  than  a  town.  —  TatermieT. 

Of  Alexandria,  Volney  says,  '*  The  spreading  palm-trees,  the 
terraced  houses,  which  seem  to  have  no  roof,  the  lofty,  slender 
minarets,  all  announce  to  the  traveller  that  he  ia  in  anotliOT 
world." 


Them  too  art  faUaijBafdai!  Oity  ^  Petc«.  ~  6,  p.  S66. 

Ahnanzor,  riding  one  day  with  his  courtiers  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  Seleucia  formerly  stood,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  there  to  build 
his  new  capital.  Whilst  ho  was  convorting  with  his  attendants 
upon  this  project,  one  of  them,  separating  from  the  rest,  met  a 
Hermit,  whose  cell  was  near,  and  entered  into  talk  with  him, 
and  communicated  the  design  of  the  Caliph.  The  Hermit 
replied,  he  well  knew,  by  a  tradition  of  the  country,  that  a 
city  would  ono  day  be  built  in  that  plain,  but  that  its  founder 
would  be  a  man  called  Moclas,  a  name  very  different  from 
both  those  of  the  Cnliph,  Giaffar  and  Almanzor. 

The  Officer  rejoined  Almanzor,  and  repeated  his  conver 
sation  with  the  Hermit.  As  soon  as  the  Caliph  heard  the 
name  of  Moclas,  he  descended  from  his  horse,  prostrated 
himself,  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  was  chosen 
to  execute  his  orders.  His  courtiers  waited  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct  with  eagerness,  and  the  Caliph  told 
them  thus :  —  During  the  Caliphate  of  the  Ommiades,  my 
brothers  and  myself  being  very  young,  and  possessing  very 
little,  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  country,  where  each  in  rota- 
tion was  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  whole.  On  one  of 
my  days,  as  I  was  without  money,  and  had  no  means  of  pro- 
curing food,  I  took  a  bracelet  belonging  to  my  nurse,  and 
pawned  it.  Thii  woman  made  a  great  outcry,  and,  after 
much  search,  discovered  that  I  had  been  the  thief.  In  her 
anger  she  abused  me  plentifully,  and,  among  other  terms  of 
reproach,  she  called  me  Moclaji,  the  name  of  a  famous  robber 
in  those  days ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  hor  life,  she  never  called 
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ma  by  any  other  name.    Tberufore  I  know  that  God  has 
destined    me  to  perform  this  work.  —  Marigmf, 

AfaBanzur  named  his  new  city  Dar-al-Salam,  the  City  of 
Peace ;  but  it  obuined  the  name  of  Bagdad,  from  that  of 
this  Hennit,  who  dwelt  upon  its  site. 


71y  founder  (A«  VteUmmu^  dec  —6,  p.  966. 

Almanzor  sifnifies  the  Victorious. 

Bafdad  was  founded  in  consequence  of  a  singular  super- 
stition. A  sect  called  Ravendieus  conceived,  that  they  ought 
to  render  those  honors  to  the  Caliphs  which  the  Moslem  bold 
should  only  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  They  therefore  came  in 
great  numbers  to  Haschemia,  where  the  Caliph  Almanzor 
usually  resided,  and  made  around  his  palace  the  same  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies  which  the  Moslem  make  around  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Caliph  prohibited  this,  commanding 
them  not  to  profane  a  religious  ceremony  which  ought  to  be 
reserred  solely  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Ravendiens 
did  not  regard  the  prohibition,  and  continued  to  act  as  before. 

Ahnanzor,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  resolved  to  conquer  it, 
and  began  by  arresting  a  hundred  of  these  fanatics.  This 
astonished  them  j  but  they  soon  recovered  their  courage,  took 
arms,  marched  to  the  prison,  forced  the  doors,  delivered  their 
friends,  and  then  returned  to  make  their  procession  round  the 
palace  in  reverence  of  the  Caliph. 

Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the  Caliph  put  himself  at  the 
hMd  of  his  guards,  and  advanced  against  tbe  Ravendiens, 
expecting  that  his  appearance  would  immediately  disperse 
them.  Instead  of  this,  they  resisted,  and  repulsed  him  so 
vigorously,  that  he  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim.  But  timely 
succors  arrived,  and  after  a  great  slaughter,  these  fanatics 
were  expelled  th«  town.  This  singular  rebellion,  arising 
fiom  excess  of  loyalty,  so  disgusted  Almanzor,  that  be  deter- 
mined to  forsake  the  town  which  had  witnessed  it,  and  accord- 
ingly laid  the  foundation  of  Bagdad.  —  Marigny, 


Met  M  her  arck*d  Baiare,  ~  7,  p.  966. 

The  houses  in  Persia  are  not  in  the  same  place  with  their 
shops,  which  stand  for  the  most  part  in  long  and  large  arched 
streets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  higb,  which  streets  are  called  Basar, 
or  tho  Market,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  houses 
being  in  the  out-parts,  and  having  almost  all  gardens  belong- 
iag  to  them.  —  Chardm. 

At  Tauris,  he  says,  **  there  are  the  fairest  Basars  that  are 
in  any  place  of  Asia  ;  and  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  their  vast 
extent,  their  largeness,  their  beautiful  Duomos,  and  the 
arches  over  them.*' 

At  Bagdad  the  Bazars  are  all  vaulted,  otherwise  the  mer- 
chants could  not  remain  in  them  on  account  of  the  heat. 
They  are  also  watered  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  number 
of  the  poor  are  paid  for  rendering  this  service  to  the  public  — : 


And  T\grie  bore  upon  hie  tameleee  stream.  —7,  p.  966. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  towards  Arabia,  over  against 
tbe  city,  there  is  a  faire  place  or  towne,  and  in  it  a  fair  Ba- 
zarr  for  merchants,  with  very  many  lodgings,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  the  merchants  strangers  which  come  to  Baby- 
lon do  lie  with  their  merchandize.  Tbe  passing  over  Tygris 
ttom  Babylon  to  this  Borough  is  by  a  long  bridge,  made  of 
boates,  chained  together  with  great  chaines,  provided,  that 
when  the  river  waxeth  great  with  the  abundance  of  raine  that 
fklleth,  then  they  open  the  briilge  in  the  middle,  where  the 
ooe-halfe  of  the  bridge  &lleth  to  the  wallos  of  Babylon,  and 
the  other  to  the  brinks  of  this  Borough,  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  river ;  and  as  long  as  the  bridge  is  open,  they  posse  the 
river  in  small  boats,  with  great  danger,  because  of  the  sraall- 
ness  of  the  boats,  and  the  overlading  of  them,  that  with  the 
fierc«nesse  of  the  stream  they  be  overtbrowen,  or  els  the 
streame  doth  carry  them  away ;  so  that  by  this  meanes  many 
people  are  lost  and  drowned.  —  Casar  Frederick  in  HaklufL 

Here  are  great  store  of  victuals,  which  come  from  Armenia 
down  the  river  of  Tygris.  They  are  brought  upon  raftcs 
made  of  goate*s  skinncs  blown  full  of  wind,  and  hordes  layde 


upoff  them  ;  which  being  discharged,  they  open  their  skinnes, 
and  carry  them  backe  by  Camels.  —  Ralph  Fitch  m  HakinyL 


The  man!f<olored  domes. ~9,  p.  966. 
In  Tavemier's  time,  there  were  five  Mosques  at  Bagdad, 
two  of  them  fine,  their  large  domes  covered  with  varnished 
tiles  of  different  colors. 

Kept  their  mght-elatter  etiU,—9,  p.  966. 

At  Bagdad  are  many  cranes,  who  build  their  nests  upon  the 
tops  of  the  minarets,  and  the  loftiest  houses. 

At  Adanaqui,  cranes  are  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  bouse  which  has  not  several  nests  upon  it.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  the  inhabitants  never  molest  them.  When  any 
thing  disturbs  these  birds,  they  make  a  violent  clatter  with 
their  long  beaks,  which  is  some  time  repeated  by  the  others 
all  over  the  town ;  and  this  noise  will  sometimes  continue  for 
several  minutes.  It  is  as  loud  as  a  watchman's  rattle,  and  not 
much  unlike  it  in  sound.  —  Jackson. 

The  cranes  were  now  arrived  at  their  respective  quarters, 
and  a  couple  had  made  their  nest,  which  is  bigger  in  circum- 
ference than  a  bushel,  on  a  dome  close  by  our  chamber.  This 
pair  stood,  side  by  side,  with  great  gravity,  showing  no  con- 
cern at  what  was  transacting  beneath  them,  but  at  intervals 
twisting  about  their  long  nocks,  and  clattering  with  their 
beeJis,  turned  behind  them  upon  their  backs,  as  it  were  in 
concert.  This  was  continued  the  whole  night.  An  owl,  a 
bird  also  unmolested,  was  perched  hard  by,  and  as  frequently 
hooted.  The  crane  is  tall,  like  a  heron,  but  much  larger ; 
the  body  white,  with  black  pinions,  the  neck  and  legs  very 
long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  thick.  The  Turks  call  it 
friend  and  brother,  believing  it  has  an  affection  for  their  n:^- 
tion,  and  will  accompany  them  into  the  countries  they  shall 
conquer.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  saw  one  hopping 
on  a  wall  with  a  single  leg,  the  maimed  stump  wrapped  in 
linen.  —  Chandier*e  TraveU  in  Aeia  Minor, 


The  BiUem*e  hoem  eameftr,  —  9,  p.  966. 

I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  tbe  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cut 
off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and  nephew, 
saith  tho  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bit- 
tern, and  pools  of  water.  —  /soiaA,  xiv.  92,  23. 


Onufrem  her  tqfly  voile  the  Charioteer.  — 10,  p.  966. 

Walls  within 

Whose  large  enclosure  the  rude  hind,  or  guides 

His  plough,  or  binds  his  sheaves,  while  shepherds  guard 

Their  flocks,  secure  of  ill :  on  the  broad  top 

Six  chariots  rattle  in  extended  front. 

Each  side  in  length,  in  height,  in  solid  bulk. 

Reflects  its  opposite  a  perfect  square  ; 

Scarce  sixty  thousand  paces  can  mete  out 

The  vast  circumference.    An  hundred  gates 

Of  polished  brass  load  to  that  central  point, 

Where,  through  the  midst,  bridged  o'er  with  wondrous  art, 

Euphrates  leads  a  navigable  stream, 

Branch'd  from  the  current  of  his  roaring  flood. 

Roberts^e  Judah  Roetored. 


Hath  been  the  aXrial  Oardene,  dec.  — 10,  p.  966. 
Within  the  walls 
Of  Babylon  was  rais'd  a  lofty  mound, 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  adom'd 
The  pensile  garden.    For  Nebassar's  queen, 
Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 
Sigh'd  for  her  Median  home,  where  nature's  hand 
Had  scoop'd  the  vale,  and  clothed  the  mountain's  side 
With  many  a  verdant  wood  j  nor  long  she  pined. 
Till  that  uxorious  monarch  call'd  on  art 
To  rival  nature's  sweet  variety. 
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Forthwith  two  hundred  thootaod  tlavei  uproarM 
This  hill,  egregious  work ;  rich  fifuiti  o*erhaiif 
The  iloping  walks,  and  odorous  shrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  branches. 

RaberU*t  Jndah  Rutartd. 


Cf  Bebu  7  ate.  ^10,  p,  966, 

Our  early  travellers  hare  given  us  strange  and  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  Belus. 

The  Tower  of  Nimrod,  or  Babel,  is  situate  on  that  side  of 
Tygris  that  Arabia  is,  and  in  a  very  great  plaine  distant  fiom 
Babylon  seven  or  eight  miles :  which  tower  is  ruinated  on 
every  side  ;  and  with  the  filling  of  it  there  is  made  a  great 
mountoine,  so  that  it  hath  no  forme  at  all ;  yet  there  is  a 
great  part  of  it  standing,  which  is  compassed,  and  almost 
covered,  with  the  aibresayd  falliogs.  This  Tower  was  builded 
and  made  of  fonro-square  brickes ;  which  brickes  were  made 
of  earth,  and  dried  in  the  Sunne  in  maner  and  forme  fol- 
lowing :  First  they  layed  a  lay  of  brickes,  then  a  mat  made  of 
canes,  square  as  the  brickes,  and,  instead  of  lime,  thoy  daubed 
it  with  earth.  These  mats  of  canes  are  at  this  time  so  strong, 
that  it  is  a  thing  wonderful  to  beholde,  being  of  such  great 
antiquity.  I  have  gone  round  about  it,  and  have  not  found 
any  place  where  there  hath  bene  any  door  or  entrance.  It 
may  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  circuit  about  a  mile,  and  rather 
lesse  than  more. 

This  Tower,  in  effect,  is  contrary  to  all  other  things  which 
are  seeno  a&r  off;  for  they  seeme  small,  and  tlio  more  nere 
a  man  commeth  to  them,  Uie  bigger  they  be :  but  this  tower, 
afar  off,  seemeth  a  very  great  thing,  and  the  norer  you  come 
to  it  the  lesser.  My  judgement  and  reason  of  this  is,  that 
because  the  Tower  is  set  in  a  very  great  plaine,  and  hath 
nothing  more  about  to  make  any  shew  saving  the  ruines  of  it, 
which  it  hath  made  round  about ;  and  for  this  respect,  de> 
scrying  it  a&rre  off,  that  piece  of  the  Tower  which  yet  stand- 
eth  with  the  mountaine  that  is  made  of  the  substance  that  hath 
&Ilen  fVom  it,  maketh  a  greater  shew  than  you  shall  finde 
coming  neere  to  it.  —  C^sar  Frederiek. 

John  Eldred  notices  the  same  deception:  ** Being  upon 
a  plaine  grounde,  it  seemeth  afhrre  off  very  great ;  but  the 
nerer  you  come  to  it,  the  lesser  and  lesser  it  appeareth. 
Sundry  times  I  have  gone  thither  to  see  it,  and  found  the 
renmants  yet  standing,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  compasse, 
and  almost  as  high  as  the  stono-worke  of  Su  Paul's  steeple 
in  London,  but  it  shewoth  much  bigger."  —  Haklmj/t. 

In  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  Euphrates,  which  in  that  place  runs  westward, 
appears  a  heap  of  riiined  buildings,  like  a  huge  mountain,  the 
materials  of  which  are  so  confounded  together,  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  Its  figure  is  square,  and  rises  in 
form  of  a  tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fronts,  which  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass ;  but  it  seems  longer  from 
north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  my  pacing  it,  a  large  quarter  of  a  league.  Its  situ- 
ation and  form  correspond  with  that  pyramid  which  Btrabo 
calls  the  tower  of  Belus ;  and  is,  in  all  tikolihood,  the  tower 
of  Nimrod  in  Babylon,  or  Babel,  as  that  place  in  still  colled. 
In  that  author's  time  it  hod  nothing  remaining  of  the  stairs, 
and  ot^er  ornaments  mentioned  by  Uerodotiis,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  having  been  mined  by  Xerxes  -,  and  Alexander,  who 
designed  to  have  restored  it  to  its  former  lustre,  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  There  appear  no  marks  of  ruins  without 
the  compass  of  that  huge  mass,  to  convince  one  that  so  great  a 
city  OS  Babylon  had  ever  stood  there  ;  all  one  discovers  within 
fifty  or  sixty  paces  of  it,  being  only  the  remains,  here  and 
there,  of  some  foundations  of  buildings ;  and  the  country 
round  about  it  is  so  flat  and  level,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  should  be  chosen  for  the  situation  of  so  great  and  noble  a 
city  as  Babylon,  or  that  there  were  ever  any  remarkable 
buildings  on  it.  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  astonished  there 
appears  so  much  as  there  does,  considering  it  is  at  least 
4000  years  since  that  city  was  built;  and  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  in  his  time. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  of  ruins  is  not  in  every  part  equal, 
but  exceeds  the  highest  palace  in  Naples.  It  is  a  misshapen 
mass,  wherein  there  u  no  appearance  of  regularity ;  in  some 


places  it  rises  in  points,  is  eraggy  and  inaeeesnble ;  in  others 
it  is  smoother,  and  is  of  easier  ascent ;  there  are  also  tracks 
of  torrents  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  caused  by  the  rains ; 
and  both  withinside,  and  upon  it,  one  sees  parU  some  higher 
and  some  lower.  It  is  not  to  be  discovered  whether  ever 
there  were  any  st«pa  to  ascend  it,  or  any  doors  to  enter  into 
it ;  whence  one  may  easily  jodgfe  that  the  stairs  ran  winding 
about  on  the  outside ;  and  that  being  the  less  solid  parts,  they 
were  soonest  demolished,  so  that  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
appears  at  present. 

Withinside  one  finds  some  grottos,  but  so  ruined  thai  one 
can  make  nothing  of  them,  whether  they  were  built  at  the 
same  time  with  that  work,  or  made  since  by  the  peasants  for 
shelter ;  which  last  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.  The  Ua- 
hommedans  believe  that  these  caverns  were  appointed  by  God 
as  places  of  punishment  for  Harut  and  Mamt,  two  angels,  who 
they  suppose  were  sent  from  Heaven  to  judge  the  crimes 
of  men,  but  did  not  execute  their  commissions  as  they  ought. 
It  is  evident  from  these  ruins,  that  the  tower  of  Nimrod  was 
built  with  great  and  thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  observed, 
causing  holes  to  be  dug  in  several  places  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  but  dried  in  the  sm, 
which  is  extreme  hot  in  those  parts.  In  laying  these  bricks, 
neither  lime  nor  sand  was  employed,  but  only  earth  tempered 
and  petrified  ;  and  in  those  parts  which  made  the  floors,  there 
had  been  mingled  with  that  earth,  which  served  instead  of 
lime,  bruised  reeds,  or  hard  straw,  such  as  large  mats  are 
made  of,  to  strengthen  the  work.  Afterwards  one  perceives 
at  certain  distances,  in  diverse  places,  especially  where  the 
strongest  buttresses  were  to  be,  several  other  bricks  of  the 
same  size,  but  more  solid,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  set  in  good 
lime,  or  bitumen  ;  nevertheless,  the  greatest  number  consists 
of  those  which  are  only  dried  in  the  suik 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  ruin  was  the  ancient  Babel,  and 
the  tower  of  Nimrod ;  for,  besides  the  evidence  of  its  situa- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  being  vulgarly  called  Bobil  by  the  Arabs.  —  i^islrs 
deUe  FaUe,    Umvertal  HisU 

Eight  towers  arise. 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument,  at  once,  of  Eastern  pride 
And  slavish  superstition.    Round,  a  scale 
Of  circling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile ; 
And  at  the  bottom,  on  vast  hinges  grate 
Four  brazen  gates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
Placed  in  the  solid  square. 

BobtrU'i  Jmbk  IUaUr§i. 


The  wmdaing  Jtrab  never  ssts  ki»  tml 
WUkin  her  WMiity  ^.—  10,  p.  966. 

And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldncs'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

It  shall  never  be  inhahited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  fVom 
generation  to  generation  ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent 
there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. — 
iMtukf  xiii.  19,  ao. 

"  DmUn  their  aeeret  weaUkI "  — 17,  p.  967. 

The  stupid  superstition  of  the  Turks,  with  regard  to  hidden 
treasures,  is  well  known ;  it  is  difllcult,  or  even  dangerotw,  far 
a  traveller  to  copy  an  inscription  in  sight  of  those  barbarian*. 

On  a  rising  ground,  at  a  league's  distanen  from  the  rivor 
Shelliff,  is  MemtnM-turroff,  as  they  call  an  old  square  tower, 
formerly  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Romans.  This,  liko 
many  more  ancient  edifices,  is  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  hav^ 
been  built  over  a  treasure  ;  agreeably  to  which  account,  thoy 
tell  us,  these  mystical  lines  were  inscribed  upon  it.  Princ« 
Maimoun  Tiiai  wrote  this  upon  his  tower  :  — 

My  Treasure  is  in  my  Shade, 
And  my  Shade  is  in  my  Treasure. 
Search  for  it ;  despair  not : 
Nay,  despair ;  do  not  search. 


So  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tubuna, 
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and  if  the  sun  is  not  tafficient,  put  it  into  an  oren  h«ated 
with  fern  and  vervain.  Then  compoee  a  kind  of  candle  with 
the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  virgin  wax,  and  sitame  of  Lapland. 
The  Hand  of  Glory  u  uied  as  a  candlestick  to  hold  this  candle 
when  lighted.  Its  properties  are,  that  wheresoever  any  one 
goes  with  this  dreadful  instrument,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
presented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being 
asked  if  there  was  no  remedy  w  antidote,  to  counteract  this 
charm,  they  said  the  Hand  of  Gjory  would  cease  to  take 
effect,  and  thieves  could  not  make  use  of  it,  if  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  other  places  by  which  thej  might 
enter,  were  anointed  with  an  uvguent  composed  of  the  gall  of 
a  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the  blood  of  a  screech- 
owl  ;  which  mixture  must  necessarily  be  prepared  during  the 
dog-days.  —  Orsse,  Provmdal  GUsmrg  ami  Ptfmimr  Suftr- 


Something  similar  is  recorded  by  Torquemada  of  the  Mexi- 
can thieves.  They  carried  with  them  the  left  hand  and  arm 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  her  first  childbed ;  with  this  they 
twice  struck  the  ground  before  the  bouse  which  they  designed 
to  rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the  threshold  twice  ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  if  asleep,  were  hindered  from  waking  by  this 
charm ;  and,  if  awake,  stupefied  and  deprived  of  speech  and 
motion  while  the  fatal  arm  was  in  the  house.  -^  Lib.  xiv.  c.  S9. 


**  Smm  Mwrf  insgrf  frefer-mcngm'  through  th$  erne!  "— 
36,  p.  9G9. 

I  knew  not,  when  I  used  this  epithet  in  derision,  that  the 
likeness  had  been  seriously  applied  to  Su  James.  His  knees 
wore,  after  the  guise  of  a  camel's  knee,  benumbed  and  bereft 
of  the  sense  of  feeling,  by  reason  of  his  continual  kneeling  in 
supplication  to  Crod,  and  petition  for  the  people.  —  Hegtstppus, 
a$  quoted  by  Euoehiut, 

William  of  Malmsbury  says  of  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
daughters,  who  was  affianced  to  Alpbonsus,  king  of  Galicia, 
but  obtained  from  God  a  virgin  death,  that  a  hard  substance, 
which  proved  the  frequency  of  her  prayers,  was  found  upon 
her  knees  after  her  decease. 


"  Dy  S0MS  Samt's  grmi  betide  thepublU  way,"  iLC  — 
36,  p.  960. 

The  haUtations  of  the  Saints  are  always  beside  the  sanc- 
tuary or  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  take  care  to 
adorn.  Some  of  them  possess,  close  to  their  houses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  cultivated  grounds,  and  particularly  some  spring  or 
well  of  water.  I  was  once  travelling  in  the  south  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  season  happened  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  wells  and  rivulets  of  the  country  were  all 
dried  up.  We  had  neither  water  for  ourselves  nor  for  our 
horses ;  and,  after  having  taken  much  fruitless  trouble  to 
obtain  some,  we  went  and  paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who  at 
first  pretended  a  variety  of  scruples  before  he  would  suffer 
infidels  to  approach }  hot,  on  promising  to  give  him  ten  or 
twelve  shillings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and  supplied 
OS  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted ;  still,  however,  vaunt- 
ing highly  of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  his  disinterest- 
odncM.  —  Chomer. 


"  RelMl  thy  Jr«r».ser«ips."  -36,  p.  369. 

No  nation  in  the  work!  is  so  much  given  to  superstition  as 
the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Mahometans  in  general.  They 
hang  about  their  childr0n's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upQn  their  ships  and  houses, 
as  an  antidote  and  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for  five  is 
with  them  an  unlucky  number ;  and  five  (fingers  perhaps)  in 
your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  cursing  and  defiance.  Those 
who  are  grown  up,  carry  always  about  with  them  some  para- 
graph or  other  of  their  Koran,  which,  like  as  the  Jews  did 
their  phylacteries,  they  place  upon  their  breast,  or  sew  under 
their  caps,  to  prevent  fascination  and  witchcraft,  and  to  secure 
themselves  from  sickness  and  misfortunes.  The  virtue  of 
tliese  charms  and  scrolls  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  so  for 
universal,  that  they  suspend  them  upon  tJie  necks  of  their 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  —  Skaw. 


The  hand-spell  is  still  common  in  Portugal ;  it  is  called  the 
/fa ;  and  thus  probably  our  vulgar  phrase — "  a  /f  for  JWrn," 
is  derived  from  a  Moorish  amulet. 


TVtr  robe  ofglaTy^  pur{fed  ^ttexu^  dec.  —49,  p.  970. 

In  the  Vision  of  Thureillus,  Adam  is  described  as  beholding 
the  events  of  the  world  with  mingled  grief  and  joy ;  his 
original  garment  of  glory  gradually  recovering  its  lustre,  as 
the  number  of  the  elect  increases,  till  it  be  fulfilled. —JVattAov 
Pttrie. 

This  is  more  bcaotifolly  conceived  than  what  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  describes  in  his  account  of  Mahommed'a 
journey  to  Heaven :  *<  Also  in  the  first  heaven  I  found  a  ven- 
erable man  sitting  upon  a  seat,  and  to  him  were  shown  the 
souls  of  the  dead;  and  when  he  beheld  souls  that  did  not 
please  him,  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying,  Ah  !  sinful  sout, 
thou  hast  departed  from  an  unhappy  body  ;  and  when  a  soul 
appeared  which  pleased  him,  then  be  said  with  applause, 
O  happy  Spirit,  thou  art  come  from  a  good  body.  I  asked 
the  Angel  concerning  a  man  so  excellent,  and  of  such  reve- 
rence, who  he  should  be;  and  he  said  it  i«as  Adam,  who 
rejoiced  in  the  good  of  his  generation,  but  turned  awaj  hia 
fkce  from  the  evil.**— AMier.  Ximnut. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 


Then  did  1  see  a  pleasant  Paradise, 
Full  of  sweet  flowers  and  dsintiest  delights, 

Such  as  on  earth  man  could  not  more  devise 
With  pleasures  choice  to  feed  his  cheerful  sprights ; 
Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  magic  slights 

Made  for  the  gentle  -squire  to  entertain 

His  fair  Belph(sbe,  could  this  garden  stain. 

Srxifsxtt.    Ruiue  ^f  THm. 


So  from  the  inmost  cave 

Did  Thali^  retrace 

The  windings  of  the  rock. 

Still  on  the  ground  the  giant  limbs 

Of  Zohak  lay  dispread  ; 

The  spell  of  sleep  had  ceased, 

And  his  broad  eyes  were  glaring  on  the  youth ; 

Yet  raised  he  not  his  arm  to  bar  the  way, 

Fearful  to  rouse  the  snakes 

Now  lingering  o'er  their  meal. 


Oh,  then,  emerging  from  that  dreadful  cave. 

How  grateful  did  the  gale  of  night 

Salute  his  freshen 'd  sense ! 

How  full  of  lightsome  joy, 

Thankful  to  Heaven,  he  hastens  by  the  verge 

Of  that  bitumen-lake. 

Whose  black  and  heavy  fumes. 

Surge  heaving  after  surge, 

RoU'd  like  the  billowy  and  tumultuous  sea. 

3. 

The  song  of  many  a  bird  at  mom 

Aroused  h'un  from  his  rest. 

Lo !  at  his  side  a  courser  stood ; 

More  animate  of  eye. 
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Of  fonn  more  faultless  never  had  he  seen, 

More  light  of  limbs  and  beautiful  in  strength, 

Among  the  race  whose  blood. 

Pure  and  unmingled,  from  the  royal  steeds 

Of  Solomon  came  down. 

4. 

The  chosen  Arab's  eye 

Glanced  o'er  his  graceful  shape, 

His  rich  caparisons, 

His  crimson  trappings  gay. 

But  when  he  saw  the  mouth 

Uncurb' d,  the  unbridled  neck, 

Then  his  heart  leap'd,  and  then  his  cheek  was 

flush'd ; 

For  sure  he  deem'd  that  Heaven  had  sent 

A  courser,  whom  no  erring  hand  might  guide. 

And  lo !  the  eager  Steed 

Throws  his  head  and  paws  the  ground, 

Impatient  of  delay ! 

Then  up  leap'd  Thalaba, 

And  avray  went  the  self-govem'd  courser. 

5. 

Over  the  plain 

Away  went  the  steed ; 

With  the  dew  of  the  morning  his  fetlocks  were  wet; 

The  foam  froth 'd  his  limbs  in  the  journey  of  noon; 

Nor  stay'd  he  till  over  the  westerly  heaven 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  spread. 

Then  on  a  shelter'd  bank 

The  appointed  Touth  reposed, 

And  by  him  laid  the  docile  courser  down. 

Again  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 

Thalaba  bounded  up ; 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Away  goes  the  steed. 

Again  at  eve  he  stops, 

Again  the  Touth  alights ; 

His  load  discharged,  his  errand  done. 

The  courser  then  bounded  away. 

6. 

Heavy  and  dark  the  eve ; 

The  Moon  was  hid  on  high ; 

A  dim  light  tinged  the  mist 

That  croes'd  her  in  the  path  of  Heaven. 

All  living  sounds  had  ceased ; 

Only  the  flow  of  waters  near  was  heard, 

A  low  and  lulling  melody. 

7. 

Fasting,  yet  not  of  want 

Percipient,  he  on  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reach'd  his  resting-place. 

For  expectation  kept  his  nature  up. 

Now,  as  the  flow  of  waters  near 

Awoke  a  feverish  thirst, 

Led  by  the  sound  he  moved 

To  seek  the  grateful  wave. 

8. 
A  meteor  in  the  hazy  air 
Play'd  before  his  path : 
Before  him  now  it  roll'd 


A  globe  of  living  fire ; 

And  now  contracted  to  a  steady  light. 

As  when  the  solitary  hermit  prunes 

His  lamp's  long  undulating  flame ; 

And  now  its  wavy  point 

Up-blazing  rose,  like  a  young  cypress-tree 

Sway'd  by  the  heavy  wind ; 

Anon  to  Thalaba  it  moved. 

And  wrapt  him  in  its  pale,  innocuous  fire ; 

Now,  in  the  darkness  drown'd. 

Left  him  with  eyes  bedinmi'd. 

And  now,  emerging,  spread  the  scene  to  sight. 

9. 
Led  by  the  sound  and  meteor-flame. 

The  Arabian  youth  advanced. 

Now  to  the  nearest  of  the  many  rills 

He  stoops ;  ascending  steam 

Timely  repels  his  hand. 

For  firom  its  source  it  sprung,  a  boiling  tide. 

A  second  course  with  better  hap  he  tries : 

The  wave,  intensely  cold. 

Tempts  to  a  copious  draught. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  the  wave : 

His  limbs,  that,  stiff  with  toil, 

Dragg'd  heavy,  from  the  copious  draught  received 

Lightness  and  supple  strength. 

O'eijoyed,  and  weening  the  benignant  Power, 

Who  sent  the  reinless  steed. 

Had  blest  these  healing  waters  to  his  use, 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Lull'd  by  the  soothing  and  incessant  sound, 

The  flow  of  many  waters,  blending  oft 

With  shriller  tones,  and  deep,  low  murmurings, 

Which,  from  the  fountain  caves. 

In  mingled  melody, 

like  faery  music,  heard  at  midnight,  came. 

10. 
The  sounds  which  last  he  heard  at  night 

Awoke  his  recollection  first  at  mom. 

A  scene  of  wonders  lay  before  his  eyes. 

In  mazy  windings  o'er  the  vale 

A  thousand  streamlets  stray'd. 

And  in  their  endless  course 

Had  intersected  deep  the  stony  soil. 

With  labyrinthine  channels  islanding 

A  thousand  rocks,  which  seem'd. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  waters  there. 

Like  clouds  that  freckle  o'er  the  summer  sky. 

The  blue  ethereal  ocean  circling  each 

And  insulating  all. 

11. 

Those  islets  of  the  living  rock 

Were  of  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  Nature  with  her  various  tints 

Diversified  anew  their  thousand  forms ; 

For  some  were  green  with  moss ; 

Some  ruddier  tinged,  or  gray,  or  silver  white ; 

And  some  with  yellow  lichens  glow'd  like  gold ; 

Some  sparkled  sparry  radiance  to  the  sun. 

Here  gush'd  the  fountains  up. 
Alternate  light  and  blackness,  like  the  play 
Of  sunbeams  on  a  warrior's  bumish'd  arms. 
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Yonder  the  river  roU'd,  whose  ample  bed, 

Their  sportive  lingerings  o'er, 
Received  and  bore  away  the  confluent  nils. 

12. 

This  waa  a  wild  and  wondrous  scene, 

Strange  and  beautiful,  as  where 

By  Oton-tala,  like  a  sea  of  stars, 

The  hundred  sources  of  Hoangho  burst. 

High  mountains  closed  the  vale. 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 

Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  Eagle,  strong  of  wing, 

A  lonely  plunderer,  that  afar 

Sought  in  the  vales  his  prey. 

13. 

Thither  toward  those  mountains  Thalaba 

Following,  as  he  believed,  the  path  prescribed 

By  Destiny,  advanced. 

Up  a  wide  vale  that  led  into  their  depths, 

A  stony  vale  between  receding  heights 

Of  stone,  he  wound  his  way. 

A  cheerless  place !  the  solitary  Bee, 

Whose  buzzing  was  the  only  sound  of  life, 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing. 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower,  whereon  to  fix. 

14. 

Still  Thalaba  holds  on ; 

The  winding  vale  now  narrows  on  his  view, 

And  steeper  of  ascent, 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks ; 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 

Was  it  the  toil  of  human  hands 

Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock. 

Through  whose  rude  portal- way 

The  light  of  heaven  was  seen  ? 

Rude  and  low  the  portal- way ; 

Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straits 

Went  winding  up  the  wilds. 

15. 

Still  a  bare,  silent,  solitary  glen, 

A  fearful  silence,  and  a  solitude 

That  made  itself  be  felt; 

And  steeper  now  the  ascent, 

A  rugged  path,  that  tired 

Th«  straining  muscles,  toiling  slowly  up. 

At  length,  again  a  rock 

Stretched  o'er  the  narrow  vale ; 

There  also  had  a  portal-way  been  hewn. 

But  gates  of  massy  iron  barr'd  the  pass. 

Huge,  solid,  heavy-hinged. 

16. 

There  hung  a  horn  beside  the  gate, 

Ivory-tipp'd  and  brazen-mouth' d. 

He  took  the  ivory  tip, 

And  through  the  brazen  mouth  he  breathed ; 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal, 

From  rock  to  rock  rebounding  rung  the  blast; 

The  gates  of  iron,  by  no  human  arm 

Unfolde<!;  turning  on  their  hinges  slow. 


Disclosed  the  passage  of  the  rock. 

He  enter'd,  and  the  iron  gates  fell  to. 

And  with  a  clap  like  thunder  closed  him  in. 

17. 

It  was  a  narrow,  winding  way ; 

Dim  lamps,  suspended  from  the  vault. 

Lent  to  the  gloom  an  agitated  light. 

Winding  it  pierced  the  rock, 

A  long,  descending  path. 

By  gates  of  iron  closed ; 

There  also  hung  a  bom  beside. 

Of  ivory  tip  and  brazen  mouth ; 

Again  he  took  the  ivory  tip. 

And  gave  the  brazen  mouth  its  voice  again. 

Not  now  in  thunder  spake  the  horn. 

Bat  breathed  a  sweet  and  thrilling  melody : 

The  gates  flew  open,  and  a  flood  of  light 

Rush'd  on  his  dazzled  eyes. 

18. 

Was  it  to  earthly  Eden,  lost  so  long. 

The  fated  Youth  had  found  his  wondrous  way  ? 

But  earthly  Eden  boasts 

No  terraced  palaces, 

No  rich  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold. 

Like  these,  that,  in  the  vale, 

Rise  amid  odorous  groves. 

The  astonish'd  Thalaba, 

Doubting  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dieam 

Begmled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  open'd  them  again ; 

And  yet  uncertified. 

He  press'd  them  close,  and,  as  he  look'd  around, 

Question'd  the  strange  reality  again. 

He  did  not  dream ; 

They  still  were  there  — 

The  glittering  tents. 

The  odorous  groves. 

The  gorgeous  palaces. 

19. 

And  lo !  a  man,  reverend  in  comely  age. 

Advancing  greets  the  youth. 

"Favor'd  of  Fortune,"  thus  he  said,  "  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise  • 

The  reinless  steed,  that  ranges  o'er  the  world. 

Brings  hither  those  alone  for  lofty  deeds 

Mark'd  by  their  horoscope ;  permitted  thus 

A  foretaste  of  the  full  beatitude, 

That  in  heroic  acts  they  may  go  on 

More  ardent,  eager  to  return  and  reap 

Endless  enjoyment  here,  their  destined  meed. 

Favor'd  of  Fortune  thou,  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise ! " 

20. 

This  said,  he  tnm'd  away,  and  left 

The  Youth  in  wonder  mute ; 

For  Thalaba  stood  mute. 

And  passively  received 

The  mingled  joy  which  flow'd  on  every  seme. 

Where'er  his  eye  coulchreach. 

Fair  structures,  rainbow-hued,  arose ; 

And  rich  pavilions,  through  the  opening  woods. 
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Gleamed  from  their  waving  curtains  sunny  gold ; 

And,  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 

Went  streams  of  liquid  light ; 

And  fluted  cypresses  rear'd  up 

Their  living  obelisks; 

And  broad-leav'd  plane-trees,  in  long  colonnades, 

O'er-arch'd  delightful  walks, 
Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand  tendrillM 

vine 

Wound  up  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener 

wreaths. 

And  clusters  not  their  own. 

Wearied  with  endless  beauty,  did  his  eyes 

Return  for  rest?  beside  him  teems  the  earth 

With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streak'd ; 

And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow ; 

And  here,  amid  her  sable  cup. 

Shines  the  red   eye-spot,  like   one  brightest 

star. 

The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night ; 

And  here  the  rose  expands 

Her  paradise  of  leaves. 

21. 

Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 

Of  harmony  arose  ! 

Far  music  and  the  distance-mellow'd  song 

From  bowers  of  merriment; 

The  waterfall  remote ; 

The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves; 

The  single  nightingale 

Perch'd  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned, 

That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird. 

Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate, 

Did  Thracian  shepherd  by  the  grave 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody, 

Though  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Sepulchre 

All  his  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 

The  incense  that  he  loves. 

22. 

And  oh !  what  odors  the  voluptuous  vale 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers, 

From  yon  rose  wilderness, 

From  cluster'd  henna  and  from  orange  groves, 

That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze. 

As  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear, 

When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty  tree 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 

They  from  their  pinions  shake 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers. 

And,  as  her  enemies  impure 

From  that  impervious  poison  far  away 

Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  while 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 

23. 

Such  odors  flow'd  upon  the  world. 

When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 

Went  forth  in  Heaven,  to  roll 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 

Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 

Might  visit  all  below ;  the  general  bliss 

Thrill' d  every  bosom,  and  the  family 

Of  man,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy. 


24. 

Full  of  the  bliss,  yet  still  awake 

To  wonder,  on  went  Thalaba ; 

On  every  side  the  song  of  mirth, 

The  music  of  festivity, 

Invite  the  passing  youth. 

Wearied  at  length  with  hunger  and  with  heat, 

He  enters  in  a  banquet  room, 

Where,  round  a  fountain  brink. 

On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train. 

Instant  through  all  his  frame 

Delightful  coolness  spread ; 

The  playing  fount  refreshed 

The  agitated  air ; 

The  very  light  came  cool'd  through  silvering  ptnes 

Of  pearly  shell,  like  the  pale  moon-beam  tinged; 

Or  where  the  win^vase  fiU'd  the  aperture, 

Rosy  as  rising  morn,  or  sofler  gleam 

Of  safiron,  like  the  sunny  evening  mist : 

Through  every  hue,  and  streak'd  by  all. 

The  flowing  fountain  play'd. 

Around  the  water-edge 

Vessels  of  wine,  alternate  placed, 

Ruby  and  amber,  tinged  its  little  waves. 

From  golden  goblets  there 

The  guests  sate  quaffing  the  delicious  juice 

Of  Shiraz'  golden  grape. 

25. 

But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught ; 

For  rightly,  he  knew,  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 

That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins ; 

Nor  did  the  urgent  guests 

Proffer  a  second  time  the  liquid  fire. 

When  in  the  youth's  strong  eye  they  saw 

No  movable  resolve. 

Tet  not  uncourteous,  Thalaba 

Drank  the  cool  draught  of  innocence, 

That  fragrant  from  its  dewy  vase 

Came  purer  than  it  left  its  native  bed ; 

And  he  partook  the  odorous  fruits. 

For  all  rich  fruits  were  there ; 

Water-melons  rough  of  rind. 

Whose  pulp  the  thirsty  lip 

Dissolved  into  a  draught ; 

Pistachios  from  the  heavy-cluster'd  trees 

.    Of  Mala  vert,  or  Haleb's  fertile  soil ; 

And  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue, 

That  many  a  week  endure 

The  summer  sun  intense, 

Till,  by  its  powerful  heat, 

All  watery  particles  exhaled,  alone 

The  strong  essential  sweetness  ripens  there. 

Here,  cased  in  ice,  the  apricot 

A  topaz,  crystal-set ; 

Here  on  a  plate  of  snow. 

The  sunny  orange  rests ; 

And  still  the  aloes  and  the  sandal- wood. 

From  golden  censers,  o'er  the  banquet-room 

Difi^se  their  dying  sweets. 

26. 

Anon  a  troop  of  females  form'd  the  dance, 

Their  ankles  bound  with  bracelet-bells, 

That  made  the  modulating  harmonv. 
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Transparent  garments  to  the  greedy  eye 

Exposed  their  harlot  limbs, 

Which  moved,  in  every  wanton  gesture  skill'd. 

27. 

With  earnest  eyes  the  banqueters 

Fed  on  the  sight  impure  * 

And  Thalaba,  he  gaxed, 

Bat  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  talisman, 

Whose  blessed  alchemy 

To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 

The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure. 

Oneiza's  image  swam  before  his  sight, 

His  own  Arabian  Maid. 

He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  he  rush'd ; 

Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek ; 

And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought. 

And  murmur'd,  that,  from  all  domestic  joys 

Estranged,  he  wander'd  o'er  the  world, 

A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimes 

That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written ! 

28. 

From  tents  of  revelry. 

From  festal  bowers,  to  solitude  he  ran ; 

And  now  he  came  where  all  the  rills 

Of  that  well-water'd  garden  in  one  tide 

Roll'd  their  collected  waves. 

A  straight  and  stately  bridge 

Stretch'd  its  long  arches  o*er  the  ample  stream. 

Strong  in  the  evening  and  distinct  its  shade 

Lay  on  the  watery  mirror,  and  his  eye 

Saw  it  united  with  its  parent  pile. 

One  huge,  fantastic  fabric.    Drawing  near. 

Loud  from  the  chambers  of  the  bridge  below, 

Sounds  of  carousal  came  and  song. 

And  unveil'd  women  bade  the  advancing  youth 

Come  merry-make  with  them ! 

Unhearing,  or  unheeding,  he 

Past  o'er  with  hurried  pace. 

And  sought  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  grove. 

29. 

Deserts  of  Araby  ! 

His  soul  return'd  to  you. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth, 

And  closed  his  eyes,  and  call'd 

The  voluntary  vision  up. 

A  cry,  as  of  distress, 

Axx>used  him ;  loud  it  came,  and  near ! 

He  started  up,  he  strung  his  bow, 

He  pluck 'd  an  arrow  forth. 

Again  a  shriek  —  a  woman's  shriek ! 

And  lo !  she  rushes  through  the  trees ; 

Her  veil  is  rent,  her  garments  torn ! 

The  ravisher  follows  close. 

"  Prophet,  save  me !  save  me,  God ! 

Help !  help  me,  man ! "  to  Thalaba  she  cried : 

Thalaba  drew  the  bow. 

The  unerring  arrow  did  its  work  of  death. 

Then,  turning  to  the  woman,  he  beheld 

His  own  Oneiza,  his  Arabian  Maid, 
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idomi.— 3,  p.975. 


The  Anbian  horaea  are  divided  into  two  great  branehae  ; 
the  Emduekif  whofe  descent  is  nnknown,  and  the  JTmUsm,  of 
whom  a  written  fenealogy  bai  been  kept  for  9000  years. 
These  last  are  reserred  for  ridinf  solely;  tbej  are  higfalj 
esteemed,  and  consequently  rery  dear ;  they  are  said  to  derire 
their  orifin  from  Kinf  Solomon's  stods ;  however  this  may 
be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  freatest  fatifoes,  and  can  pass 
whole  days  withoot  food ;  they  are  also  said  to  show  uneommoa 
courage  against  an  enemy ;  it  b  eren  asserted,  that  when  a 
horse  of  this  race  finds  himself  wounded,  and  unable  to 
bear  his  rider  much  longer,  he  retires  from  the  fray,  and  con- 
veys him  to  a  place  of  security.  If  the  rider  fklls  upon  the 
ground,  his  horse  remains  beside  him,  and  neighs  till  assistaace 
is  brou^t  The  KoeUami  are  neither  large  nor  handsome, 
but  amaxingly  swift ;  the  whole  race  is  divided  into  several 
ihmilies,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name.  Some  of  these 
have  a  higher  reputation  than  others,  on  account  of  their 
more  ancient  and  nncontaminated  nobility.  —  MUkukr. 


Amd  nets,  emerging,  4te. — 8,  p.  S75. 

In  travelling  by  night  through  the  valleys  of  Moont 
Ephraim,  we  were  attended,  for  above  the  space  of  on  boor, 
with  an  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  appearances.  For  it  was  sometimes  globular, 
or  like  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  immediately  after  it  would 
spread  itself,  and  involve  our  whole  company  in  its  pale,  in- 
oAensive  light ;  then  at  once  contract  itself  and  disappear. 
But,  in  less  than  a  minute,  it  would  again  exert  itself  as  at 
other  times ;  or  else,  running  along  from  one  place  to  another 
with  a  swift  progressive  motion,  would  expand  itself,  at  certain 
intervals,  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  atmosphere,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
evening,  had  been  remarkably  thick  and  hazy ;  and  the  dew, 
as  we  felt  it  upon  our  britUes,  was  unusually  clammy  and 
unctuous.  In  the  like  disposition  of  the  weather,  I  have  ob- 
served those  luminous  bodies,  which  at  sea  skip  about  the 
masts  and  yards  of  ships,  and  are  called  Corpusaose*  by  the 
mariners.  —  Shaw. 


Ami  HI  Iknr  endlse*  esitrss,  Jfcc  — 10,  p.  S75. 

The  Hawmam  JteekouUeiij  the  Silent  or  Inehanted  Baths, 
are  situated  on  a  low  ground,  surrounded  with  mountains. 
There  are  several  fountains  that  funush  the  water,  which  is  of 
an  intense  heat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  Zenati.  At  a 
small  distance  from  these  hot  fountains,  we  have  others,  which, 
upon  comparison,  are  of  as  intense  a  coldness ;  and  a  little 
below  them,  somewhat  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Zenati,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  perhaps  for  the  oooveniency 
of  persons  who  came  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

Besides  the  strong,  sulphureous  streams  of  the  Hammaa  f 
Meskouteen,  we  are  to  observe  fbrther  of  them,  that  their 
water  is  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  rocky  ground  it  runs 
over,  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred  feet,  is  dissolved, 
or  rather  calcined  by  it.  When  the  substance  of  these  rocks 
is  soft  and  uniform,  then  the  water,  by  making  every  way 
equal  impressions,  leaveth  them  in  the  shape  of  ooaee  or 
hemispheres  ;  which  being  six  feet  high,  and  a  little  more  or 
less  of  the  same  diameter,  the  Arabs  maintain  to  be  so  oiany 
tents  of  their  predecessors  turned  into  stone.  But  when  thee« 
rocks,  besides  their  usual  soft,  chalky  substance,  contain  like- 
wise some  layers  of  harder  maUer,  not  so  easy  to  be  dissolved, 
then,  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  the  water  is  thereby  to 
meet  with,  we  are  entertained  with  a  confusion  of  traces  and 
channels,  distinguished  by  the  Arabs  into  sheep,  camels, 
horses,  nay,  into  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  they  np- 
poee  to  have  undergone  the  like  fate  with  their  habitatioas. 

A  comiptko  of  Coaqw  BmU,  m  Sii«    nstaor  is  csUsd  bj  Oe 
Simnkrds. 
t  Tbty  esll  the  Therma  of  Ihk  eoantry  Huhbubs,  f^ 
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I  ofaserred  that  lb«  foontaiiu  which  aflbrded  thia  water,  bad 
been  frequently  stopped  up ;  or  rather  ceasing  to  run  at  one 
plaee,  broke  oat  immediately  in  another  ;  which  circnmatance 
Meme  not  only  to  acconnt  for  the  number  of  cones,  bnt  for 
that  rariety  likewise  of  traces,  that  are  continued  from  one 
or  other  of  these  cone*  or  (bnntains,  qnite  down  to  the  river 
Zeaati. 

Thia  place,  in  riding  over  it,  giveth  back  such  a  hollow 
Mond,  that  wo  were  aftaid  every  moment  of  sinking  through 
it.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ground  below  us  wm 
hollow ;  and  may  not  the  air,  then,  which  is  pent  up  within 
theee  caverns,  aiford,  m  we  may  suppose,  in  escaping  con- 
tinually through  these  fountains,  that  mixture  of  shrill,  mur- 
muring,  and  deep  sounds,  which,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  winds  and  the  motion  of  the  external  air,  issue  out  along 
with  the  water  ?  The  Arabs,  to  quote  their  strength  of  imagi- 
natioD  onee  more,  affirm  these  sounds  to  be  the  music  of  the 
Jnummty  Fairies,  who  are  supposed,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  make  their  abodes  at  this  place,  and  to  be  the  grand  agents 
in  all  these  extraordinary  appearances. 

There  are  other  natural  curiosities  likewise  at  this  place. 
For  the  chalky  stone  being  dissolved  into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  and  carried  down  afterwards  with  the  stream,  lodgeth 
itaelf  upon  the  sides  of  the  channel,  nay,  sometimes  upon  the 
lips  of  the  foonUins  themselves ;  or  else  embracing  twigs, 
straws,  and  other  bodies  in  its  way,  immediately  bardeneth, 
and  shoots  into  a  bright  fibrous  substance,  like  the  Asbestos, 
ferming  itself  at  the  same  time  into  a  variety  of  glittering 
figures  and  beautiful  crystallizations.  —  Shaw. 


By  OUm-UlA,  UJua»M  <tf  stars.  —  19,  p.  976. 

In  the  place  where  the  Whang-ho  rises,  there  are  more  than 
an  bandred  springs  which  sparkle  like  sUrs,  whence  it  is 
called  Hotun  Nor,  the  Sea  of  Stars.  These  sources  form  two 
great  lakes,  called  Hala  Nor,  the  black  sea  or  lake.  After- 
wards there  appear  three  or  four  little  rivers,  which  joined, 
form  the  Whang-ho,  which  has  eight  or  nrae  branches.  These 
sources  ofthe  river  are  called  also  Oton-tala.  It  is  in  Thibet. 
—  OmmM.    AstUy^g  ColUet.  qf  Vorf.  and  Trmds. 

The  Whang-ho,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  Hoaroho, 
t.  c  the  Yellow  River,  rises  not  far  fVom  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  in  the  Tartarian  mountains  west  of  China,  and  hav- 
ing run  through  it  with  a  course  of  more  than  six  hundred 
leagues,  discharges  itself  into  the  eastern  sea.  It  hath  its 
name  from  a  yellow  mud  which  always  stains  its  water,  and 
which,  after  rains,  composes  a  third  part  of  iu  quantity.  The 
watermen  clear  it  for  use  by  throwing  in  alum.  The  Chinese 
ny  iu  waters  cannot  become  clear  in  a  thousand  years; 
whence  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  them  for  any  thing 
which  is  never  likely  to  happen,  "  When  the  Yellow  River 
•hall  ran  clear."— AMs  totke  CUneM  TkU^  Htm  KUnt  CAooa. 


Btfimdj  tJu  MOM  aaeauUng  ttraita,  Sec.  — 14,  p.  976. 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Beiu  AbUsM^  four  leagues  to 
the  S.  E.  of  the  WeOed  Maiunrty  we  pass  through  a  narrow, 
winding  defile,  which,  for  the  space  of  near  half  a  mile,  lietb 
on  each  side  under  an  exceeding  high  precipice.  At  every 
winding,  the  rock  or  stratum  that  originally  went  across  it, 
and  thereby  separated  one  valley  from  another,  is  cut  into  the 
&shioa  of  a  door-case  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  giving  thereby 
the  Arabs  an  occasion  to  call  them  Buban^  the  Gates ;  whilst 
the  Turks,  in  consideration  of  their  strength  and  ruggedness, 
know  them  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Dammer  Oappy, 
the  Gates  of  Ir<m.  Few  persons  pass  them  without  horror,  a 
handful  of  men  being  able  to  dispute  the  passage  with  a  whole 
army.  The  rivulet  of  salt  water  which  glides  through  this 
▼alley,  might  possibly  first  point  out  the  way  which  art  and 
aeeenity  would  afterwards  improve.  —  Skoio. 


JVV  riehfgmU»n$hrigkt  wUk  woven  /old.  — 18,  p.  976. 

In  1568,  the  Persian  Sultan  gave  the  Grand  Seigneur  two 
Boat  sUtely  pavilions  made  of  one  piece,  the  curtains  being 
interlaeed  with  gold,  and  the  supporters  embroidered  with  the 


same  ;  also  nine  fiur  canopies  to  hang  over  the  ports  of  their 
pavilions,  things  not  used  among  the  Christians.  —  JTnoZUs. 


And  broad4eav'dplan»^reeSf  m  long  colonnades. —90y  p.  977. 

The  expenses  the  Persians  are  at  in  their  gardens  is  that 
wherein  they  make  greatest  ostentation  of  their  weahh.  Not 
that  they  much  mind  ftimishing  of  them  with  delightful 
flowers,  as  we  c^o  in  Europe  ;  but  these  they  slight  as  an  ex- 
cessive liberality  of  nature,  by  whom  their  common  fields  are 
strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  tuKps  and  other  flowers  ; 
bnt  they  are  rather  desirous  to  have  their  gardens  full  of  all 
sorU  of  fruit-trees,  and  especially  to  dispose  tliem  into  pleasant 
walks  of  a  kind  of  plane  or  poplar,  a  tree  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope, which  the  Persians  call  Tsinnar.  These  trees  grow  up  to 
the  height  of  the  pine,  and  have  very  broad  leaves,  not  much 
unlike  those  of  the  vine.  Their  firuit  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  chestnut,  while  the  outer  coat  is  about  it,  but  there  u  no 
kernel  within  it,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten.  The  wood 
thereof  is  very  brown,  and  full  of  veins  ;  and  the  Persians  use 
it  in  doors  and  shutters  for  windows,  which,  being  rubbed 
with  oil,  look  incomparably  better  than  any  thing  made  of 
walnut-tree,  nay,  indeed,  than  the  root  of  it,  which  is  now  * 
so  very  much  esteemed.  — Amb.  TVaceU. 


WUk  tulqUf  Uke  tJu  ruddy  evening  streaked.  —90,  p.  977. 

Major  Scott  informs  us,  that  scars  and  wounds,  by  Persian 
writers,  are  compared  to  the  streaky  tints  of  the  tulip.  The 
simile  here  employed  u  equally  obvious,  and  more  snited  to 
its  place. 

wflad  Aere  oflttd  iksr  suMe  o^. — 90,  p.  977. 
**  We  pitched  our  tents  among  some  little  hills  where  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  lilies  of  many  colors,  with  which 
the  ground  was  quite  covered.  None  were  white  ;  they  were 
mostly  either  of  a  rich  violet,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  midst  of 
each  leaf,  or  of  a  fine  black,  and  these  were  the  most  es« 
teemed.  In  form,  they  were  like  our  lilies ;  bnt  much  larger.*' 
—  Tavender. 


Her  foradiae  ofleavu.  —  90,  p.  977. 
This  expression  is  borrowed  from  one  of  Ariosto's  smaller 


7\ii  i  proprio  a  vederqudP  amoroea 
Piamma^  ckeneiM  viso 
Si  opargej  ond*  dla  con  eoave  rieo 
Siva^suo  bMeiie  innamorando ; 

Qiuii'  d  a  vederCf  qual^  hor  vermigUa  rota 
Senopra  il  bel  Paradiao 
J)»  le  auefogUt  alhor  cheHool  divito 
De  VOrienU  torge  U  giomo  aiiando. 


Qf  Orpkeu*  hear  a  tweeter  meUtdjf.—H,  p.  977. 
The  Thracians  say,  that  the  nightingales  which  build  their 
nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  and  louder 
than  other  nightingales.  —  PauMmae. 

Gongora  has  addressed  this  bird  with  somewhat  more  than 
his  tttual  extravagance  of  absurdity :  — 

Con  dtferenda  tal^  eon  grada  teaUa 
Aquel  Rnieenor  Uora,  que  eospoekoy 
Qtt«  tiene  otros  eien  mil  dentro  dd  peckOf 
Q^e  akeman  «m  dolor  por  tu  garganta. 

With  such  a  grace  that  nightingale  bewails. 

That  I  suspect,  so  exquisite  his  note. 
An  hundred  thousand  other  nightingales. 

Within  him,  warble  sorrow  through  his  throat. 
Marini  has  the  same  conceit,  but  has  expressed  it  less  ex* 
travagantly :  — 

Sovra  Vorlo  d*un  rio  lueido  e  nettOy 
II  canto  eoavienmo  edogliea 


•  107. 
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Mmme0  ro9tigntulf  A*  tnerfmnm 
B  flriOa  vod  e  writU  mtgeUi  tn  jMtf*. 


Inkalu  km- fragfwafo9d,  —93,  p.  S77. 
In  Um  OiA«nmm  AbiaM,  the  Direa,  hAvinf  Ukeo  in  war 
■QlDe  of  the  Periit  impxiaoo«d  tbem  in  iron  caf ea,  which  Umj 
hung  from  the  hifhMt  treei  they  eoald  find.  There,  from 
time  to  time,  their  compmione  viiited  them  with  the  moet 
precious  odon.  TbeN  odon  were  the  oiual  food  of  the 
Peril,  and  procured  them  alto  another  adTantafe,  for  they 
praTented  the  Divee  from  ipproaching  or  moleftinf;  them. 
The  Direa  could  not  bear  the  perfumea,  which  rendered  them 
gloomy  and  melancholy  whenerer  they  drew  near  the  cafe  in 
which  a  Peri  was  suspended. — lyHerbtUL 


CfmaM^Jbr  eiics,  fmrtook  cm  cmmwh  jey. — SO,  p.  SflT. 

I>iiiii  OMtsm  ad  KuptiaM  edthramdtu  toUmmatiimm  eomviohtm 
parmreturj  ccmeustus  <«<,  Jtmgdis  mimirmtibm»,  tknmnu  Dei; 
aifue  ifse  Dmu  wutjataU  pUmtu  frmupit  Oul»di  Paradisic  nt 
piutlUUf  tt  fuarot  9M  cmi  fettioii  omoauntu  sdiic«ret,  <t  coitcss 
ad  hJbtndum  orduutMi  rfupeneret :  groMdioru  iltm  pmdUUf  et 
jam  MrorioMtibtu  mammis  frmditas,  etptvau$  UUt  comvo$y  yrt- 
tiesM  vutiJbma  imduareL  Jtumi  fruttn^  Oahrid^  vexiUmm 
loMdit  ntpra  Meeeamm  Tempbtm  expUean.  7\mc  vero  vaJUt 
nma  et  mnUt  prm  Imdtiam  gtttirt  eapernMt,  tt  Ma  Mecca 
ftaeU  iUa  wkU  oUa  mtptr  igntm  impotUa  ^firhoL  Eodtm 
tampcre  prmdpU  Dmu  GairiiU,  nt  tuptr  mmaa  vmtalu  7m- 
gumia  pretiaaiatima  dupmrgartt,  odmirmHtibua  owmibiu  nMtmm 
iOtMOlfM  vuolitwm  adtrma,  quern  mgratiam  navommea^ 
gwm  dwmitiu  exkalaeee  wuvmrti  eagnovere,  —  Maraoci. 


On  eUken  earpeU  eaU  the  /estiee  tram.— 94,  p.  277. 


Bolymua  11.  reeeired  the  ambassadors  sitting  upon  a  pallet 
which  the  Turks  call  JMssCe&e,  used  by  them  in  their  chamben 
to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  covered  with  carpets  of  silk,  as  was 
the  whole  floor  of  the  chamber  also. — KnoUee, 

Among  the  presents  that  were  exchanged  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Ottoman  sovereigns  in  1568,  were  carpets  of  silk^  of 
camel*a  hair,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  gold,  and  some  called 
T^tiek,  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  so  large  that  seren  men 
ooold  scarcely  carry  one  of  them. — JTneUs*. 
*  In  the  iMautifbl  story  of  Ali  Beg,  it  is  said,  Cha  Sefi,  when 
he  examined  the  boose  of  his  Other's  favorite,  was  much 
surprised  at  seeing  it  so  badly  Aimished  with  plain  skins  and 
coarse  carpets,  whereas  the  other  nobles  in  their  houses  trod 
only  upon  carpeU  of  silk  and  gold.—  ToKenutr. 


Qtpearlf  sftcS,  &e. — 94,  p.  S77. 

On  the  way  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  the  rivers  and 
channels,  there  is  Uken  a  vast  quantity  of  oysters,  of  whose 
Ihelb  they  make  glass  for  the  windows.  —  OemdU  Careru 

In  the  Chinese  Novel  Hau  MRou  CAmnh,  we  read,  that 
Sboey-ping-s&n  osdefed  her  servaaU  to  bang  «p  a  curtain  of 
aother-of-pearl  across  the  haU.  She  coeamanded  the  first 
table  to  be  set  for  her  guest  frithout  the  curtain,  and  two 
lifbted  tapers  to  be  placed  upon  it.  AiUrwards  she  ordered 
a  second  Ubie,  but  without  any  light,  to  be  set  for  herself 
within  the  curUin,  so  that  eke  could  eee  every  tkmg  tkremgk 
tl,  unseen  herself. 

Master  George  Tubervile,  in  his  letters  from  Muscovy, 
1568,  describes  the  Russian  windows :  — 

They  have  no  English  glasse ;  of  slices  of  a  rocke 

Hight  Sluda  they  their  windows  make,  that  English  glasse 

doth  mocke. 
They  cut  it  very  thinne,  and  sow  it  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  like  to  panes,  to  serve  their  present  need. 
No  other  glasse,  good  faith,  doth  give  a  better  light. 
And  sura  the  rock  is  nothing  rich,  the  cost  is  very  slight. 

HaJdmyL 
The  Indians  of  Malabar  use  mother-of-pearl  for  window 
panes.—  Fra  Paekne  da  8m  Bmrielcmeo, 


Or  where  the  «niM-vaM,  8lc. — 94,  p.  377. 
The  King  and  the  great  Lords  have  a  sort  of  cellar  for 
magnificenoe,  where  they  sometimes  drink  with  persons  whom 
they  wish  to  regale.  These  oellare  are  square  rooms,  to 
which  yon  descend  by  only  two  or  three  steps.  In  the 
middle  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  and  a  rich  carpet  covers  the 
ground  from  the  walls  to  the  ctstem.  At  the  four  oornen  of 
the  cistern  are  four  large  glass  bottles,  each  containing  about 
twenty  quarts  of  wine,  one  white,  another  red.  From  one  to 
the  other  of  these,  smaller  bottles  are  ranged  of  the  same 
material  and  form,  that  is,  round,  with  a  long  neck,  holding 
about  four  or  five  quarts,  white  and  red  alternately.  Round 
the  cellar  are  several  rows  of  niches  in  the  wall,  and  in  each 
niche  is  a  bottle,  alto  of  red  and  white  alternately.  Some 
niches  are  made  to  hold  two.  Some  windows  give  lij^t  to  the 
apartment,  and  all  these  bottles,  so  well  ranged  with  their 
various  colors,  have  a  very  fine  effect  to  the  eye.  They  are 
always  kept  foil,  the  wine  preserving  better,  and  therefore  are 
replenished  as  fost  as  they  are  emptied.  —  7Vn 


/Veai /eUsn  foMtfs  CAsrs,  Jbe. —94,  p.  937. 

The  Cuptxi,  or  king  of  Persia's  merchant,  treated  us  with  a 
collation,  which  was  served  in,  in  plate,  vermilion  gilt. 

The  Persians  having  left  us,  the  ambassadora  sent  to  the 
Chief  Weywode  a  present,  which  was  a  large  drinkin(-copk 
vermilion  gilt. — j8mba$eador*e  TVeesb. 

At  Ispahan,  the  king*s  horses  were  watered  with  silver 
pails,  thus  colored. 

The  Turks  and  Persi^is  seem  wonderlUly  fond  of  gilding ; 
we  read  of  their  gilt  stirrups,  gilt  bridles,  gih  maces,  gilt  dm- 
eters,  Itc.  ite. 


Tlet  beverage^  Oe  mother  eftine.  —95,  p.  877. 
'  I  B^fei^  Jtmareom  iOs  Pfwsenw,  ■i'awi>  escriKt  seeui  f 


—  Poeseoa  AaiaL  Com. 


imde 


Has  csf,  ^fa«»  ftOwe  ofiM  sueilim  4^lr.  —  Bafos. 


Tlet/re/reiit/rMi  its  ds»y  east,  4^ — 95,  p.  977. 

They  export  from  Com  earthen  ware  both  white  and  ▼•!«- 
nished }  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  white  ware  whieh  is  thenoe 
transported,  that  in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wooderfblly 
and  very  suiddenly,  by  reason  of  continual  transpiration.  So 
that  they  who  desire  to  drink  cool  and  delicionsly,  never  drink 
in  the  same  pot  above  five  or  six  days  at  most.  They  wash  it 
with  roee-water  the  first  time,  te  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the 
earth,  and  they  hang  it  in  the  air,  full  of  water,  wrapped  up  in 
a  mout  linen  cloth.  A  fourth  pert  of  the  water  tranqiiree  in 
six  boun  the  first  time ;  after  that,  still  less  fram  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  the  pores  are  cloaed  up  by  the  thick  matter  ceo- 
tained  in  the  water  which  stops  in  the  poree.  But  so  sooa  ae 
the  pores  are  stopped,  the  water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  yoa 
must  take  new  ones.  —  GlordiM. 

In  Egypt  people  of  fortune  burn  8de  maoUc  in  their  caps ; 
the  penetrating  odor  of  whieb  pervades  the  porous  snbetanee» 
which  remains  impregnated  with  it  a  long  time,  and  imparts  to 
the  water  a  perfume  which  requires  the  aid  of  habit  te  render 
it 


Jind  Caehin*e  bueioue  grapee  ^  amber  hue.  —  95,  p.  977. 

CasUn  produces  the  fkirest  gr^te  in  Persia,  which  th^  eall 
Shahomi,  or  the  royal  grape,  being  of  a  gold  color,  transparent, 
and  as  big  as  a  small  olive.  Theee  grapee  era  dried  aedtraoe- 
ported  all  over  the  kinfdom.  They  also  make  the  ■Uengeat 
wine  in  the  world,  and  the  OMet  loseioas,  bMTerjthkk,  eeeU 
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■tioi^  ud  iweet  wiaei  oranlly  are.  This  incomparable  grape 
grows  ooly  upon  the  young  branches,  which  they  nerer  water. 
80  that,  for  fire  months  together,  they  grow  in  the  heat  of 
rammer,  aod  ooder  a  leorching  inn,  without  receiTing  a  drop 
of  water,  either  from  the  iky  or  otherwiM.  When  the  vintage 
is  orer,  they  let  in  their  cattle  to  browse  in  the  vineyards ;  af- 
terwards they  cut  off  all  the  great  wood,  and  loare  only  the 
joung  stocks  about  three  feet  high,  whieh  need  no  propping 
up  with  polea  as  in  ether  places,  and  therefore  they  Berer  make 
use  of  any  sueh  sopporteis.  — 


JJfere,  eaaed  m  tea,  tA<  apricot,  &c.  —25,  p.  877. 

Dr.  Fryer  receired  a  present  from  the  Caun  of  Bunder- 
Abasac,  of  ajqiles  candied  in  snow. 

Wbea  Taremier  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Kan  at  Erivan, 
be  found  him  with  several  of  his  officers  regaling  in  the  Gkom^ 
hen  ^  tk»  Bridft,  They  had  wine  which  they  cooled  with  ice, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  melons  in  large  plates,  under  each  of 
which  was  a  plate  of  ice. 

A  great  number  of  camels  were  laden  with  snow  to  cool  the 
Uqnon  and  fruits  of  the  Caliph  filahadi,  when  he  made  the  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca. 

Tk^  aaUes  i<nmd  witk  braceUU§Us,  Itc.— S6,  p.  977. 

Of  tba  Indj*"  dancing  women  who  danced  before  the  Am- 
bassadofs  at  Ispahan, "  some  were  shod  after  a  very  strange 
manner.  They  had  above  the  instep  of  the  foot  a  suing  tied, 
with  little  bells  fastened  thereto,  whereby  they  discovered  the 
exactness  of  their  cadence,  and  sometimes  corrected  the  music 
itself;  as  they  did  also  by  the  Txarpanes  or  C?astagneU,  which 
they  had  in  their  hands,  in  the  managing  whereof  they  were 
very  expert." 

At  Koojar,  Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance  "  m  which  many  per- 
formers assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  Uttle  belta, 
vbioh  were  fostened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 


I  to  the  greedjf  eye,  A.c.  —86,  p.  878. 

At  Berooge,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  so  fine,  that  the  skin 
may  ba  seen  through  it,  as  though  it  were  naked.  Merchants 
are  not  permitted  to  export  this,  the  governor  sending  all  that 
is  mf^  to  the  Seraglio  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  chief  lords 
of  his  conrL  Col  de  quay  Us  SuUanea  et  les  femmu  du 
Ormdt  SagneurSf  aefimt  d«s  cAmuee,  et  da  robes  pour  la  eha- 
Umr,etkRff9Stks  Onmds  s$  pUdseitt  a  les  voir  au  traeersde 
eta  ek$mifsfaus,  et  d  lesfnrt  dmuer.  —  Tavemier. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 


Abw  all  is  done ;  bring  heme  the  Bride  again. 
Bring  home  the  trinmph  of  our  vtUoryi 

Bring  home  mth  you  the  glory  ^f  her  gain, 
WUhjoyanee  bring  her,  and  withjoUity, 

J/\Bver  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  this. 

Whom  Haaeen  would  heap  with  bliss. 

Spbnssr's  Epithakmmem, 


LndJ^om  tha  chambers  qfthe  bridge  belo».  —  »,  p.  ^m, 

I  came  to  a  vUkge  called  Cupri-Ken^  or  the  ViUago  of  the 
Bridge,  because  there  is  a  very  fair  bridge  that  sUnds  not  far 
fnm  i^  built  upon  a  river  called  Tabadi.  This  bridge  is 
placed  between  two  mounUins,  separated  only  by  the  river, 
BoA  supported  by  four  arches,  unequal  both  in  their  height 
and  breadth.  They  are  built  afler  an  irregubir  form,  in  regard 
of  two  great  heaps  of  a  rock  that  stand  in  the  river,  upon  which 
they  laid  so  many  arohes.  Those  at  the  two  ends  are  hollowed 
on  both  sides,  and  serve  to  lodge  passengers,  wherein  they  have 
made  to  that  purpose  JitUe  chambers  and  porUcoes,  with  every 
one  a  chimney.  The  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  hol- 
lowed quite  through,  from  one  part  to  the  other,  with  two 
chambers  at  the  ends,  and  two  large  balconies  covered,  where 
they  take  the  cool  air  in  the  summer  with  great  delight,  aod 
to  which  there  is  a  descent  of  two  pair  of  stairs  hewn  out 
of  the  rock.  There  is  not  a  fairer  bridge  in  all  Georgia.  — 
Chardin. 

Over  tha  river  Isperoth  « there  is  a  very  fair  bridge,  built 
on  six  arches,  each  whereof  hath  a  spacious  room,  a  kitchen, 
and  several  other  conveniences,  lying  even  with  the  water. 
The  going  down  into  it  is  by  a  stone  pair  of  stairs,  so  that  this 
bridge  is  able  to  find  entertainraeot  for  a  whole  caravanne."  — 
Jtmb.  TV. 

The  most  magniiieent  of  these  bridges  ii  the  bridge  of  Znl- 

pha  at  Ispahan. 

36 


From  fear,  and  from  amazement,  and  from  joy, 

At  len^  the  Arabian  Maid,  recovering  ipeech, 

Threw  aroimd  Thalaba  her  arms,  and  cried, 

" My  father !  O  my  father !  "  —Thalaba, 

In  wonder  lost,  yet  fearing  to  inquire. 

Bent  down  his  cheek  on  hers, 

And  their  tears  met,  and  mingled  as  they  fell. 


2. 


At  night  they  seized  me,  Thalaba !  in  my  sleep ;  — 

Thou  wert  not  near, — and  yet,  when  in  their  grasp 

I  woke,  my  shriek  of  terror  called  on  thee. 

My  fitther  could  not  save  me, — an  old  man ! 

And  they  were  strong  and  many ; — O  my  God, 

The  hearts  they  must  have  had  to  hear  his  prayers. 

And  yet  to  leave  him  duldleis ! 

THALABA. 

We  will  seek  him ; 
We  will  return  to  Araby. 

ONEIZA. 

Alas! 

We  should  not  find  him,  Thalaba !  Our  tent 

Is  desolate  !  the  wind  hath  heaped  the  sands 

Within  its  door  ;  the  lizard's  track  is  left 

Fresh  on  the  untrodden  dust;  prowling  by  night. 

The  tiger,  as  he  passes,  hears  no  breath 

Of  man,  and  turns  to  search  the  vacancy. 

Alas !  he  strays  a  wretched  wanderer, 

Seeking  his  child !  old  man,  he  will  not  rest,— 

He  cannot  rest,  —  his  sleep  is  misery,  — 

His  dreams  are  of  my  wretchedness,  my  wrongs. 

O  Thalaba !  this  is  a  wicked  place  I 

Let  us  be  gone ! 

THALABA. 

But  how  to  pass  again 

The  iron  doors,  that,  opening  at  a  breath. 

Gave  easy  entrance  ?    Armies  in  their  might 

Would  fail  to  move  those  hinges  for  return. 

ONEIZA. 

But  we  can  climb  the  mountains  that  shut  in 
This  dreadful  garden. 

THALABA. 

Are  Oneiza's  limbs 
Equal  to  that  long  toil  ? 
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Oh,  I  am  strong, 

Dear  Thalaba !  for  this  —  fear  gives  me  strength, 

And  you  are  with  me ! 

3. 
**  So  she  took  his  hand, 

And  gently  drew  him  forward,  and  they  went 
Toward  the  mountain  chain. 


It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  obscure  or  lost 

The  garden  beauties  lay. 

But  the  great  boundary  rose,  distinctly  mark'd. 

These  were  no  little  hills. 

No  sloping  uplands  lifting  to  the  sun 

Their  vineyards,  with  fresh  verdure,  and  the 

shade 

Of  ancient  woods,  courting  the  loiterer 

To  win  the  easy  ascent :  stone  mountains  these. 

Desolate  rock  on  rock, 

The  burdens  of  the  earth. 

Whose  snowy  summits  met  the  morning  beam 

When  night  was  in  the  vale,  whose  feet  were  fix'd 

In  the  world's  foundations.    Thalaba  beheld 

The  heights  precipitous. 

Impending  crags,  rocks  unascendible. 

And  summits  that  had  tired  the  eagle's  wing; 

"There  is  no  way !  "  he  said ; 

Paler  Oneiza  grew. 

And  hung  upon  his  arm  a  feebler  weight. 

5. 

But  soon  again  to  hope 

Revives  the  Arabian  maid. 

As  Thalaba  imparts  the  sudden  thought. 

"  I  past  a  river,"  cried  the  youth, 

"  A  full  and  copious  stream. 

The  flowing  waters  cannot  be  restrained, 

And  where  they  find  or  force  their  way, 

There  we  perchance  may  follow ;  thitherward 

The  current  roU'd  along/' 

So  saying,  yet  again  in  hope 

Quickening  their  eager  steps. 

They  tum'd  them  thitherward. 

6. 
Silent  and  calm  the  river  roll'd  along, 

And  at  the  verge  arrived 
Of  that  fair  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed, 

Toward  the  mountain-base. 

Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 

But  farther  as  they  went,  its  deepening  sound 

Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose, 

As  if  it  forced  its  stream 

Struggling  through  crags  along  a  narrow  pass. 

And  lo !  where  raving  o'er  a  hollow  course 

The  ever-flowing  flood 

Foams  in  a  thousand  whirlpools !    There,  adown 

The  perforated  rock. 

Plunge  the  whole  waters ;  so  precipitous. 

So  fathomless  a  fall. 

That  their  earth-shaking  roar  came  deaden'd  up 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 


7. 

"  Allah  save  us !  " 

Oneiza  cried ;  "  there  is  no  path  for  man 

From  this  accursed  place ! " 

And  as  she  spake,  her  joints 

Were  loosen'd,  and  her  knees  sunk  under  her. 

"  Cheer  up,  Oneiza !  "  Thalaba  replied ; 

"  Be  of  good  h^art.    We  cannot  fly 

The  dangers  of  the  place. 

But  we  can  conquer  them ! " 

8. 

And  the  young  Arab's  soul 

Arose  within  him.    "  What  is  he,"  he  cried, 

"  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight. 

And  wherefore  are  its  snares.' " 

9. 

The  Arabian  Maid  replied, 

"  The  Women,  when  I  enter'd,  welcomed  me 

To  Paradise,  by  Aloadin's  will 

Chosen,  like  themselves,  a  Houri  of  the  Earth. 

I'hey  told  me,  credulous  of  his  blasphemies. 

That  Aloadin  placed  them  to  reward 

His  faithful  servants  with  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

O  Thalaba,  and  all  are  ready  here 

To  wreak  his  wicked  will,  and  work  all  crimes ! 

How  then  shall  we  escape .' " 

10. 
"Woe  to  him!"  cried  the    Appointed,  a  stem 

smile 

Darkening  with  stronger  shades  his  countenance ; 

"  Woe  to  him !  he  hath  laid  his  toils 

To  take  the  Antelope ; 

The  Lion  is  come  in !  " 

11. 

She  shook  her  head  —  "A  Sorcerer  he, 

And  guarded  by  so  many !    Thalaba, — 

And  thou  but  one !  " 

12. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  Heaven — 

"  Is  there  not  God,  Oneiza  ? 

I  have  a  Talisman,  that,  whoso  bears, 

Hmi,  nor  the  Earthly,  nor  the  Infernal  Powers 

Of  Evil,  can  cast  down. 

Remember,  Destiny 

Hath  mark'd  me  from  mankind ! 

Now  rest  in  faith,  and  I  will  guard  thy  sleep ! " 

13. 

So  on  a  violet  bank 

The  Arabian  Maid  laid  down. 

Her  soft  cheek  pillow'd  upon  moss  and  flowers. 

She  lay  in  silent  prayer. 

Till  prayer  had  tranquillized  her  fears. 

And  sleep  fell  on  her.    By  her  side 

Silent  sate  Thalaba, 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid, 

And,  as  he  gazed,  drew  in 

New  courage  and  intenser  faith. 

And  waited  calmly  for  the  eventful  day. 
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14. 

Loud  sung  the  LatIl  ;  the  awaken'd  Maid 

Beheld  him  twinkling  in  the  morning  light, 

And  wish'd  for  wings  and  liberty  like  his. 

The  flush  of  fear  inflamed  her  cheek ; 

But  Thalaha  was  calm  of  soul, 

Collected  for  the  work. 

He  ponder'd  in  his  mind 

How  from  LoSaba's  breast 

His  blunted  arrow  fell. 

Aloadin,  too,  might  wear 

Spell  perchance  of  equal  power 

To  blunt  the  weapon's  edge. 

15. 

Beside  the  river-brink 

Grew  a  young  poplar,  whose  unsteady  leaves 

Varying  their  verdure  to  the  gale. 

With  silver  glitter  caught 

His  meditating  eye. 

Then  to  Oneiza  tum'd  the  youth, 

And  gave  his  father's  bow. 

And  o'er  her  shoulders  slung 

The  quiver  arrow-stored. 

"Me  other  weapon  suits,"  said  he; 

"  Bear  thou  the  Bow :  dear  Maid, 

The  days  return  upon  me,  when  these  shafts, 

True  to  thy  guidance  from  the  lofty  palm 

Brought  do¥m  its  cluster,  and  thy  gladden'd  eye, 

Elxulting,  tum'd  to  seek  the  voice  of  praise. 

Oh !  yet  again,  Oneiza,  we  shall  share 

Our  desert-joys ! "  So  saying,  to  the  bank 

He  moved,  and,  stooping  low. 

With  double  grasp,  hand  below  hand,  he  clinch'd. 

And  from  its  watery  soil 

Uptore  the  poplar  trunk. 

16. 

Then  off  he  shook  the  clotted  earth, 

And  broke  away  the  head. 

And  boughs,  and  lesser  roots; 

And  lifting  it  alofl. 

Wielded  with  able  sway  the  massy  club. 

"  Now  for  this  child  of  Hell !  "  quoth  Thalaha; 

**  Belike  he  shall  exchange  to-day 

His  dainty  Paradise 

For  other  dwelling,  and  its  cups  of  joy 

For  the  unallayable  bitterness 

Of  Zaccoum's  fruit  accurs'd." 

17 

With  that  the  Arabian  youth  and  maid 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  garden  went. 

It  chanced  that  Aloadin  had  convoked 

The  garden-habitants. 

And  with  the  assembled  throng 

Oneiza  mingled,  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

Unmark'd  they  mingled ;  or  if  one 

With  busier  finger  to  his  neighbor  notes 

The  quiver'd  Maid,  "  Haply,"  he  says, 

"  Some  daughter  of  the  Homerites, 

Or  one  who  yet  remembers  with  delight 

Her  native  tents  of  Himiar."    "  Nay !  "  rejoins 

His  comrade,  "a  love-pageant!  for  the  man 

Mimics  with  that  fierce  eye  and  knotty  club 


Some  savage  lion-tamer ;  she  forsooth 
Must  play  the  heroine  of  the  years  of  old ! " 

18. 

Radiant  with  gems  upon  his  throne  of  gold 

Sat  Aloadin ;  o'er  the  Sorcerer's  head 

Hover'd  a  Bird,  and  in  the  fragrant  air  0 

Waved  his  wide,  winnowing  wings, 

A  living  canopy. 

Large  as  the  hairy  Cassowar 

Was  that  o'ershadowing  Bird ; 

So  huge  his  talons,  in  their  grasp 

The  Eagle  would  have  hung  a  helpless  prey. 

His  beak  was  iron,  and  his  plumes 

Glitter'd  like  bumish'd  gold. 

And  his  eyes  glow'd,  as  though  an  inward  fire 

Shone  though  a  diamond  orb. 

19. 

The  blinded  multitude 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 

And  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

And  shouted  forth  his  praise; 

"  Mighty  art  thou,  the  bestower  of  joy, 

The  Lord  of  Paradise !  " 

Then  Aloadin  rose,  and  waved  his  hand, 

And  they  stood  mute  and  moveless. 

In  idolizing  awe. 

20. 

"  Children  of  Earth,"  he  said, 

"  Whom  I  have  guided  here 

By  easier  passage  then  the  gate  of  Death, 

The  infidel  Sultan,  to  whose  lands 

My  mountains  stretch  their  roots. 

Blasphemes  and  threatens  me. 

Strong  are  his  armies ;   many  are  his  guards ; 

Yet  may  a  dagger  find  him. 

Children  of  Earth,  I  tempt  ye  not 

With  the  vain  promise  of  a  bliss  unseen, 

With  tales  of  a  hereafter  Heaven, 

Whence  never  Traveller  hath  retum'd  ! 

Have  ye  not  tasted  of  the  cup  of  joy 

That  in  these  groves  of  happiness 

Forever  over-mantUng  tempts 

The  ever-thirsty  lip  ^ 

Who  is  there  here  that  by  a  deed 

Of  danger  will  deserve 

The  eternal  joys  of  actual  Paradise  }  " 

21. 

"  1 ! "  Thalaha  exclaim'd ; 

And  springing  forward,  on  the  Sorcerer's  head 

He  dash'd  his  knotty  club. 

22. 

Aloadin  fell  not,  though  his  skull 

Was  shattered  by  the  blow. 

For  by  some  tahsman 

His  miserable  life  imprison'd  still 

Dwelt  in  the  body.    The  astonish'd  crowd 

Stand  motionless  with  fear. 

Expecting  to  behold 

Immediate  vengeance  from  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

And  lo !  the  Bird — the  monster  Bird, — 
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Soars  up — then  pounces  down 

To  seize  on  Thalaba ! 

Now,  Oneiza,  bend  the  bow, 

Now  draw  the  arrow  home !  — 

True  fled  the  arrow  from  Oneiza's  hand ; 

It  pierced  the  monster  Bird, 

■•  It  broke  the  TaUsman,— 

Then  darkness  cover'd  all,  — 

Earth  shook,  Heaven  thunder'd,  and  amid  the  yells 

Of  evil  Spirits  perished 

The  Paradise  of  Sin. 


23. 

At  last  the  earth  was  still ; 

The  yelling  of  the  Demons  ceased ; 

Opening  the  wreck  and  ruin  to  their  sight, 

The  darkness  roll'd  away.    Alone  in  life. 

Amid  the  desolation  and  the  dead. 

Stood  the  Destroyer  and  the  Arabian  Maid. 

They  look'd  around ;  the  rocks  were  rent. 

The  path  was  open,  late  by  magic  closed : 

Awe-struck  and  silent,  down  the  stony  glen 

They  wound  their  thoughtful  way. 

24. 

Amid  the  vale  below 

Tents  rose,  and  streamers  play'd, 

And  javelins  sparkled  to  the  sun ; 

And  multitudes  encamp'd 

Swarm'd,  far  as  eye  could  travel  o'er  the  plain. 

There  in  his  war-pavilion  sat 

In  council  with  his  Chiefs 

The  Sultan  of  the  LAnd. 

Before  his  presence  there  a  Captain  led 

Oneiza  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

25. 

"Obedient  to  our  Lord's  command,"  said  he, 

"  We  past  toward  the  mountains,  and  began 

The  ascending  strait;  when  suddenly  Earth  shook, 

And  darkness,  like  the  midnight,  fell  around, 

And  fire  and  thunder  came  from  Heaven, 

As  though  the  Retribution-day  were  come. 

Afler  the  terror  ceased,  and  when,  with  hearts 

Somewhat  assured,  again  we  ventured  on, 

This  youth  and  woman  met  us  on  the  way. 

They  told  us,  that  from  Aloadin's  hold 

They  came,  on  whom  the  judgment  stroke  hath 

fallen. 

He,  and  his  sinful  Paradise,  at  once 

Destroy'd  by  them,  the  agents  they  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  I  brought  them  hither,  to  repeat 

The  tale  before  thy  presence ;  that  as  search 

Shall  prove  it  false  or  faithful,  to  their  merit 

Thou  mayst  reward  them." 

"Be  it  done  to  us," 

Thalaba  answer'd,  "  as  the  truth  shall  prove !  " 

26. 

The  Sultan,  while  he  spake, 

Fix'd  on  him  the  proud  eye  of  sovereignty ; 

"  If  thou  hast  play'd  with  us. 

By  Allah  and  by  Ali,  Death  shall  seal 

The  lying  lips  forever !     But  if  the  thing 

B«  as  thou  say'st,  Arabian,  thou  shalt  stand 


Nexttoourself!"  — 

Hark !  while  he  speaks,  the  cry, 

The  lengthening  cry,  the  increasing  shout 

Of  joyful  multitudes  \ 

Breathless  and  panting  to  the  tent 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  comes,  — 

"O  Sultan,  live  forever  !  be  thy  foes 

Like  Aloadin  all ! 

The  wrath  of  Grod  hath  smitten  him ! " 


27. 

Joy  at  the  welcome  tale 

Shone  in  the  Sultan's  cheek ; 

"  Array  the  Arabian  in  the  robe 

Of  honor,"  he  ezclaim'd, 

"  And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck. 

And  bind  around  his  brow  the  diadem. 

And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state, 

And  lead  him  through  the  camp, 

And  let  the  Heralds  go  before  and  cry, 

Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well !  " 

28. 

Then  in  the  purple  robe 

They  vested  Thalaba, 

And  hung  around  his  neck  the  golden  chain, 

And  boimd  his  forehead  with  the  diadem. 

And  on  the  royal  steed 

They  led  him  through  the  camp. 

And  Heralds  went  before  and  cried, 

"  Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well !  " 

29. 

When,  from  the  pomp  of  triumph. 

And  presence  of  the  King, 

Thalaba  sought  the  tent  allotted  him. 

Thoughtful  the  Arabian  Maid  beheld 

His  animated  eye, 

His  cheek  inflamed  with  pride. 

"  Oneiza !  "  cried  the  youth, 

"  The  King  hath  done  according  to  his  word. 

And  made  me  in  the  land 

Next  to  himself  be  named  !  — 

But  why  that  serious,  melancholy  smile  ?  — 

Oneiza,  when  I  heard  the  voice  that  gave  me 

Honor,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  the  instant  thought 

Arose  to  fill  my  joy,  that  thou  wouldst  hear 

The  tidings,  and  be  happy." 

ONEIZA. 

Thalaba, 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  mirthful !    Am  I  not 

An  orphan,  — among  strangers  ? 

THALABA. 

But  with  me ! 

ONEIZA. 

My  Father !  — 

THALABA. 

Nay,  be  comforted !    Last  night 
To  what  wett  thou  exposed  !  in  what  a  peril 
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The  morning  found  us !  —  safety,  honor,  wealth, 

These  now  are  ours.    This  instant  who  thou  wert 

The  Sultan  ask'd.    1  told  him  from  our  childhood 

We  had  been  plighted; — was  I  wrong,  Oneiza? 

And  when  he  said  with  bounties  he  would  heap 

Our  nuptials,  —  wilt  thou  blame  me  if  I  blest 

His  will,  that  bade  me  fix  the  marriage  day !  — 

In  tears,  my  love  ?  — 

ONKIZA. 
RZMEMBER,  DeSTI5T 

Hath  mabjl'd  thee  from  mankind  ! 

THALABA. 

Perhaps  when  Aloadin  was  destroy'd 

The  mission  ceased ;  and  therefore  Providence 

With  its  rewards  and  blessings  strews  my  path 

Thus  for  the  accomplish 'd  service. 

ONEIZA. 

Thalaba! 

THALABA. 

Or  if  haply  not,  yet  whither  should  I  goP 

Is  it  not  prudent  to  abide  in  peace 

Till  I  am  summon'd  ? 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  to  the  Deserts ! 

THALABA. 

But  Moath  is  not  there ;  and  wouldst  thou  dwell 

In  a  stranger's  tent  ?  thy  father  then  might  seek 

In  long  and  fruitless  wandering  for  his  child. 

ONEIZA. 

Take  me  then  to  Mecc|i ! 

There  let  me  dwell  a  servant  of  the  Temple. 

Bind  thou  thyself  my  veil, — to  human  eye 

It  never  shall  be  lifted.    There,  whilst  thou 

Shalt  go  upon  thine  enterprise,  my  prayers, 

Dear  Thalaba !  shall  rise  to  succor  thee, 

And  I  shall  live,  —  if  not  in  happiness. 

Surely  in  hope. 

THALABA. 

Oh,  think  of  better  things ! 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  plain :  by  wondrous  ways 

It  led  us  here,  and  soon  the  common  voice 

Will  tell  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  dwell 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan's  wing ; 

So  shall  thy  father  hear  the  fame,  and  find  us 

What  he  hath  wish'd  us  ever.  —  Still  in  tears ! 

Still  that  unwilling  eye !  nay  —  nay  —  Oneiza — 

I  dare  not  leave  thee  other  than  my  own, — 

My  wedded  wife.    Honor  and  gratitude 

As  yet  preserve  the  Sultan  from  all  thoughts 

That  sin  against  thee ;  but  so  sure  as  Heaven 

Hath  gifted  thee  above  all  other  maids 

With  loveliness,  so  surely  would  those  thoughts 

Of  wrong  arise  within  the  heart  of  Power. 

If  thou  art  mine,  Oneiza,  we  are  safe ; 
But  else,  there  is  no  sanctuary  could  save. 


ONEIZA. 

Thalaba!    Thalaba! 

30. 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance. 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 

Following  the  deep-veil'd  Bride 

Fifty  female  slaves  attend 

In  costly  rqbes  that  gleam 

With  interwoven  gold. 

And  sparkle  far  with  gems. 

A  hundred  slaves  behind  them  bear 

Vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold. 

And  mapy  a  gorgeous  garment  gay, 

The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 

With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloom. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way ; 

And  multitudes  with  loud  acclaim 

Shout  blessings  on  the  Bride. 

And  now  they  reach  the  palace  pile. 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba, 

And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread. 

And  from  the  finish'd  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 

31. 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber .'  — 

It  is  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 


NOTES   TO  BOOK  VII. 

WitkiniUdoori  tkeUuard^t  (radki«(^&c.— 9,p.881. 

The  dtut  which  ovenpreada  these  bed«  of  Band  is  lo  fine, 
that  the  lightest  animaJ,  the  smallest  insect,  leares  there,  aa 
on  snow,  the  vestiges  of  its  track.  The  varieties  of  these 
impressions  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  in  spots  where  the  sad- 
dened soal  expects  to  meet  with  nothing  bat  symptoms  of  the 
proscriptions  of  nature.  —  his  impossible  to  see  any  tking  tnore 
beauttfiu  than  the  traces  of  the  passage  of  a  species  of  very 
■mall  lizards,  extremely  common  in  these  deserts.  The  ex- 
tremity of  their  tail  forms  regular  sinuosities,  in  the  middle 
of  two  rows  of  delineations,  also  regularly  imprinted  by  their 
four  feet,  with  their  five  slender  toes.  These  traces  are  mul- 
tiplied and  interwoven  near  the  subterranean  retreats  of  these 
little  animals,  and  present  a  singular  assemblage,  which  is  nol 
void  ofbeoMtjf.  —  SonnimL 


fm  the  world's  foundatumsy  &c.  —  4,  p.  S288. 

These  lines  are  feebly  adapted  from  a  passage  in  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Bm  auiem  dicta  vdlem  de  genmns  et  nugoribus  teme  num- 
tibus ;  non  grtUos  Baccki  coUes  hie  inUlUgimuSy  aiU  amanos  iUos 
montieuloSf  qui  viri^  herba  et  vidno  fonts  et  arboribus^  vim  tuti- 
vi  sclis  repeUwit :  kisce  non  dsest  sua  quaUseunque  elegantia  et 
jueunditas.  Sed  longe  aUud  hie  respiehfuusy  nempe  longava  ilia 
tristia  et  squaUntia  eorportty  teUuris  pondera,  qum  duro  etqrite  ri- 
gent  inter  nubesy  ii^firisque  in  terram  saxeis  pedibuSj  ab  innume- 
ris  setulis  steterunt  immobilia,  atque  nudo  pectore  pertulerunt  tot 
annorum  ardentes  solesyfulnuna  el  procdlas.  Hi  suM  primavi 
et  immortales  iili  monies ^  qui  non  aliunde^  quam  exfraeta  mundi 
eompage  ortum  suwm.  dueere  potuenaU,  nee  nisi  cum  eadem  peri- 
turi  sunt. 

The  whole  ckBpter  demonttbus  is  written  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  poet.    Indeed,  Gibbon  bestowed  no  exaggerated  praise  on 
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Burnet  in  tayinf ,  that  he  had  "  blended  Scripture,  hif tory,  and 
tradition,  into  one  magnificent  syitem,  with  a  •ubiimity  of 
imafination  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  himself.'*  This  work 
abonld  be  read  in  Latin ;  the  author's  own  translation  is  mis- 
erably inferior.    He  lived  in  the  worst  af  e  of  English  prose. 


Zaeeoum'sfrttU  accurs'd.  — 16,  p.  9B3. 

The  Zaccoum  is  a  tree  which  issuoth  from  the  bottom  of 
Hell ;  the  fruit  thereof  resembleth  the  heads  of  devib  j  and 
the  damned  shall  oat  of  tba  same,  and  shall  fill  their  bellies 
therewith  j  and  tliere  shall  be  given  them  thereon  a  mixture 
of  boiling  water  to  drink ;  afterwards  shall  they  return  to 
Hell.  —  iTanM,  chap.  37. 

This  hellish  Zaccoum  has  its  name  from  a  thorny  tree  in 
Tehama,  which  bears  fruit  like  an  almond,  but  extremely 
bitter ;  therefore  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  infernal  tree. 


Some  dsughUr  of  tkt  Homeriteo.  — 17 ,  p.  283. 

When  the  sister  of  the  famous  Derar  was  made  prisoner  be- 
fore Damascus  with  many  other  Arabian  women,  she  excited 
them  to  mutiny,  they  seised  the  poles  of  the  tents,  and  attacked 
their  captors.  This  bold  resolution,  says  Marigny,  was  not  in- 
spired by  impotent  anger.  Most  of  these  women  had  military 
inclinations  already  ;  particularly  those  who  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Himiar,  or  of  the  Homerites,  where  they  are  early  exer- 
cised in  riding  the  horse,  and  in  using  the  bow,  the  lance,  and 
the  javelin.  The  revolt  was  successful,  for,  during  the  en- 
gagement, Derar  came  up  to  their  assistance.  —  JUrigny. 


Tko  PoradiMO  oT  Sm.  — 99,  p.  984. 

In  the  N.  E.  parts  of  Persia  there  was  an  old  man  named 
Aloadin,  a  Mahumetan,  which  had  inclosed  a  goodly  valley, 
situate  between  two  billes,  and  furnished  it  with  all  variety 
which  nature  and  art  could  yield ;  as  fruits,  pictures,  rillsof  milk, 
wine,  honey,  water,  pallaces  and  beautiful  damoselb,  richly 
attired,  and  called  it  Paradise.  To  this  was  no  passage  but  by 
an  impregnable  castle  ;  and  daily  preaching  the  pleasures  of 
this  Paradise  to  the  youth  which  be  kept  in  his  court,  some- 
times he  would  minister  a  sleepy  drinke  to  some  of  them,  and 
then  oonveigh  them  thither,  where,  being  entertained  with 
these  pleasures  four  or  five  days,  they  supposed  themselves 
rapt  into  Paradise,  and  then  being  again  cast  into  a  trance  by 
the  said  drink,  he  caused  them  to  be  carried  forth,  and  then 
would  examine  them  of  what  they  had  seene,  and  by  this  de- 
lusion would  make  them  resolute  for  any  enterprise  which  he 
should  appoint  them  ;  as  to  murther  any  prince  his  enemy,  for 
they  feared  not  death  in  hope  of  their  Maliumetical  Paradise. 
But  Haslor  or  Ulan,  after  three  years'  siege,  destroyed  him, 
and  this  his  fool's  Paradise.  —  Purduu, 

In  another  place,  Purchas  tells  the  same  tale,  but  calls  the 
impostor  Aladenles,  and  says  that  Selim  the  Ottoman  Emperor 
destroyed  his  Paradise. 

The  story  is  told  by  many  writers,  but  with  such  difference 
of  time  and  place,  as  wholly  to  invalidate  its  truth,  even  were 
the  eircunutanees  more  probable. 

Travelling  on  fhrther  towards  the  south,  I  arrived  at  a  cer- 
taine  eountroy  called  Melistorte,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  place.  And  in  this  countrey  there  was  a  certaine  aged 
man  called  Senex  de  Monte,  who,  round  about  two  mountaines, 
had  built  a  wall  to  enclose  the  sayd  mountaines.  Within  this 
wall  there  were  the  (kirest  and  most  chrystall  fonntaines  in  the 
whole  world ;  and  about  the  sayd  fountaines  there  were 
most  beautiful  virgins  in  great  number,  and  goodly  horses  ahm  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  could  be  devised  for  bodily 
^  solace  and  delight,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
trey call  the  same  place  by  the  name  of  Paradise. 

The  sayd  olde  Senex,  when  he  saw  any  proper  and  valiant 
young  man,  he  would  admit  him  into  his  paradise.  Moreover 
by  certaine  conducts,  he  makes  wine  and  milk  to  flow  abun- 
dantly. This  Senex,  when  he  hath  a  minde  to  revenge  him- 
selfe,  or  to  slay  any  king  or  baron,  commandoth  him  that  is 
governor  of  the  sayd  Paradise  to  bring  thereunto  some  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  sayd  king  or  baron,  permitting  him  a 


while  to  take  his  pleasure  therein,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
certeino  potion,  being  of  force  to  cast  him  into  such  a  slumber 
as  should  make  him  quite  void  of  all  sense,  and  so  being  in  a 
profonnde  sleepe,  to  convey  him  out  of  his  paradise ;  who 
being  awaked,  and  seeing  himselfe  thrust  out  of  the  paradise, 
would  become  so  sorrowfull,  that  he  could  not  in  the  world 
devise  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  tume  him.  Then  would  he 
go  unto  the  forsaide  old  man,  beseeching  him  that  he  might 
be  admitted  againe  into  his  paradise ;  who  saith  unto  him, 
you  cannot  be  admitted  thither,  unlesse  you  will  slay  such  or 
such  a  man  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  will  give  the  attempt 
onely,  whether  you  kill  him  or  no,  I  will  place  yon  againe  in 
paradise,  that  there  you  may  remaine  alwayes.  Then  would 
the  party,  without  &i]e,  put  the  same  in  execution,  iodeav- 
oring  to  murther  all  those  against  whom  the  sayd  olde  man 
had  conceived  any  hatred.  And  therefore  all  the  kings  of  the 
East  stood  in  awe  of  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  gave  unto  him 
great  tribute. 

And  when  the  Tartars  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  they  came  unto  the  sayd  olde  man,  and  tooke  from  him 
the  custody  of  his  paradise ;  who,  being  incensed  thereat,  sent 
abroad  divers  desperate  and  resolute  persons  oat  of  his  fore- 
named  paradise,  and  caused  many  of  the  Tartarian  nobles  to 
be  slain.  The  Tartars,  seeing  this,  went  and  besieged  the 
city  wherein  the  sayd  olde  man  was,  tooke  him,  and  put  him 
to  a  most  cruell  and  ignominious  death.  —  Odoriau. 

The  most  particular  account  is  given  by  that  undaunted 
liar.  Sir  John  Maundeville. 

"  Beside  the  Yle  of  Pentexoire,  that  is,  the  Lond  of  Prestre 
John,  is  a  gret  Tie,  long  and  brode,  that  men  clepen  Milste- 
rak  ;  and  it  is  in  the  Lordschipe  of  Prestre  John.  In  that  Tie 
is  gret  plentee  of  godes.  There  Mras  dwellinge  sometyme  a 
ryche  man ;  and  it  is  not  long  sitben,  and  men  clept  him  Ga- 
tholonabes ;  and  he  was  fall  of  cauteles,  and  of  sotylle  dis- 
ceytes ;  and  had  a  fuUe  &ir  costelle,  and  a  strong,  in  a  nKMin- 
Uyne,  so  strong  and  so  noble,  that  no  man  cowde  devise  a 
fairere,  ne  a  strengere.  And  he  had  let  muren  all  the  moun> 
tayne  abonte  with  a  stronge  walle  and  a  fair.  And  withinno 
the  walles  he  had  the  fairest  gardyn  that  ony  man  mi^t  be- 
hold ;  and  therein  were  trees  berynge  all  manner  of  frutes 
that  ony  man  cowde  devyse,  and  therein  were  also  alie  maner 
vertuous  herbes  of  gode  smelle,  axMi  all  other  herbes  also  that 
beren  fair  floures,  and  he  had  also  in  that  gardyn  many  fairo 
welles,  and  beside  the  welles  he  had  lete  make  faire  halles 
and  faire  chambres,  depeynted  alle  with  gold  and  axnre.  And 
there  weren  in  that  place  many  dyverse  thinges,  and  many  dy- 
verse  stories  ;  and  of  bestes  and  of  bryddes  that  songen  fulle  de- 
lecubely,  and  moveden  be  crafl  that  it  semede  that  thei  weren 
quyke.  And  he  had  also  in  his  gardyn  all  maner  of  fowles  and 
of  bestes,  that  ony  man  might  thinke  on,  for  to  have  pley  or  de- 
sport  to  beholde  hem.  And  he  had  also  in  that  pUce,  the  fairesta 
damyseles  that  mighte  ben  fuunde  under  the  age  of  15  aere, 
and  the  fairest  xonge  stripljrnges  that  men  myglite  gete  of  tliat 
same  age ;  and  all  thei  weren  clothed  in  clothes  of  gold  fully 
rychely,  and  he  styde  that  tho  weren  angeles.  And  he  had 
also  let  make  three  welles  faire  and  noble  and  all  envyronnd 
with  ston  of  jaspre«  of  cristalle,  dyapred  with  gold,  and  sett 
with  precious  stones,  and  grete  orient  perlos.  And  he  had 
made  a  conduyt  under  erthe,  so  that  the  three  welles,  at  his 
list,  on  scholde  renne  milk,  another  wyn,  and  another  bony, 
and  that  place  he  clept  paradys.  And  whan  that  ony  gode 
knyght,  that  was  hardy  and  noble,  came  to  see  this  Rialtee, 
he  would  lede  him  into  his  paradys,  and  schewen  him  theise 
wondirfblle  thinges  to  his  desport,  and  the  marveyllous  and 
delicious  song  of  dyverse  bryddes,  and  the  fiure  damyseles  and 
the  faire  welles  of  my  Ik,  wyn,  and  honey  plenteyous  rennynge. 
And  be  woulde  let  make  dyverse  instruments  of  musick  to 
sownen  in  an  high  tour,  so  morily,  that  it  was  joye  for  to  here, 
and  no  man  scholde  see  the  craft  thereof;  and  tho,  he  sayde, 
weren  Anngeles  of  God,  and  that  place  was  paradys,  that 
God  had  behyghte  to  his  friendes,  saying,  Dabo  veMs  terrmm 
JUuntom  loeU  et  wuUe.  And  thanne  wolde  he  maken  hem  to 
drynken  of  eerteyn  drynk,  whereof  anon  thei  shoklen  be 
dronken,  and  thanne  wolde  hem  thinken  gretter  delyt  than 
thei  hadden  before.  And  then  wolde  he  seye  to  hem, 
that  xif  thei  wolde  dyen  for  him  and  for  his  love,  that 
after  hire  dethe  thei  scholde  come  to  his  paradys,  and 
thei  scholde  ben  of  the  age  of  the  damyseles,  and  thei 
schoMe  pleyen  with  hem  and  xit  ben  maydenes.    And  after 
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that  zit  scholde  he  putten  hem  in  a  foyrere  paradyi,  where  that 
thei  echolde  tee  God  of  nature  risiboly  in  bit  ma^itee  and  in 
his  biiMW.  And  than  wolde  he  achewe  hem  hif  entent  and 
leje  hem,  that  zif  thei  woide  go  ele  such  a  lord,  or  f  aeh  a  man, 
that  was  hif  enemye,  or  conlrarioiu  to  hi*  list,  that  thei  scholde 
not  drede  to  don  it,  and  for  to  be  sleyn  therefore  hemselfe  j  for 
aftir  hire  dethe  he  wolde  putton  hem  into  another  paradys, 
that  was  an  hundred  fold  fairere  than  ony  of  the  tothere  ;  and 
there  scholde  thei  dwellen  with  the  most  fairest  damyseles 
that  myghte  be,  and  pley  with  hem  ever  more.  And  thus 
weoten  many  dyverse  lusty  bacheleres  for  to  sle  grete  lords,  in 
dyrerse  countrees,  that  weren  his  enemyes,  and  maden  himself 
to  ben  slayn  in  hope  to  have  that  paradys.  And  thus  often 
tyme  he  was  revenged  of  hia  enemyes  by  his  sotylle  disceytes 
and  &lse  cauteles.  And  whan  the  worthe  men  of  the  contree 
badden  perceyved  thi«  sotylle  falshod  of  this  Gatholooabes, 
thei  assembled  hem  with  force,  and  assayleden  his  eastelle 
and  slowen  him,  and  destroyden  all  the  faire  places,  and  alle 
the  nobletees  of  that  paradys.  The  place  of  the  welles,  and 
of  the  walles,  and  of  many  other  thinges,  bene  zit  apertly  sene } 
bat  the  richesse  is  voyded  clene.  And  it  is  not  long  gon  sithen 
that  place  was  destroyed."  —  Sir  John  Mma^eoiile. 


^^Tktmanwko  serves  kmwOl!  "  —  97,  p.  S84. 

Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  useth  to 
wear,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown- 
royal  which  is  set  upon  his  head. 

And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array  the 
man  withaJ  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor,  and  bring 
him  on  horseback  through  the  sUeet  of  the  city,  and  proclaim 
before  him.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
deligfatath  to  honor.  —  Esther,  vi.  8, 9. 


Take  nu  then  to  Mecca  /~S9,  p.  S285. 

The  Sheik  Kotbeddio  discusses  the  question,  whether  it  be, 
opoo  the  whole,  an  advantage  or  disadvanUge  to  live  at 
Mecca ;  for  all  doctors  agree,  that  good  works  performed  there 
have  doable  the  merit  which  they  would  have  any  where  else. 
He  therefore  inquires,  whether  the  guilt  of  sins  must  not  be 
augmented  in  a  like  proportion.  —  JMices  des  MSS.  de  la 
AM.  AU.  L  4.  541. 


THE  EIGHTH  BOOK. 


f^jMMs  fstms  deadt  nostra  U  inferre  sepuUkre 

PeCrvmtio,  tibi  spar gimus  has  laerimas. 
apargimas  has  laerimas  mastinumumeiUa  parentis^  — 

Ettihipro  thalamo  stendmus  kunc  tnmulum. 
^perabam  genitor  ttsdas  pntferre  jugaleSf 

Et  titMlo  patris  juagere  nomen  avi  ; 
Hea!  gener  est  Oreus ;  qtdqtu,  0  dmldssima!  per  U 

8$  sptrahat  ovum,  dcsimt  esse  paUr. 

JoACR.  Bbixaios. 


Go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man ! 
There  is  a  madman  there. 

OLD    MAlf. 

Will  he  harm  me  if  I  go  ? 

WOMAN. 

Not  he,  poor  miserable  man ! 
Bat  'tis  a  wretched  sight  to  see 


His  utter  wretchedness. 

For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave, 

And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep, 

And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan. 

Nor  even  at  the  hour  of  prayer 

Bends  his  knee  nor  moves  his  lips. 

I  have  taken  him  food  for  charity. 

And  never  a  word  he  spake ; 

But  yet  so  ghastly  he  look'd. 

That  I  have  awakened  at  night 

With  the  dream  of  his  ghastly  eyes. 

Now,  go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man ! 

OLD   MAN. 

Wherefore  has  the  wrath  of  God 
So  sorely  stricken  him  ? 

WOMAN. 

He  came  a  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  did  good  service  to  the  Sultan, 

And  well  his  service  was  rewarded. 

The  Sultan  named  him  next  himself. 

And  gave  a  palace  for  his  dwelling. 

And  dower'd  his  bride  with  rich  domains. 

But  on  his  wedding  night 

There  came  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Since  that  hour,  a  man  distracted 

Among  the  sepulchres  he  wanders. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  the  tale, 

Said  that  for  some  untold  crime. 

Judgment  thus  had  stricken  him. 

And  asking  Heaven  forgiveness 

That  he  had  shown  him  favor. 

Abandoned  him  to  want. 

OLD    MAN. 

A  Stranger  did  you  say ! 

WOMAN. 

An  Arab  bom,  like  you. 

But  go  not  among  the  Tombs, 

For  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness 

Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache ! 

OLD   MAN. 

Nay,  nay,  I  never  yet  have  shunn'd 

A  countryman  in  distress ; 

And  the  soimd  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

May  be  like  the  voice  of  a  friend. 

2. 

Then  to  the  Sepulchre 

Whereto  she  pointed  him. 

Old  Moath  bent  his  way. 

By  the  tomb  lay  Thalaba, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve ; 

The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

Had  rusted  his  raven  locks ; 

His  cheeks  were  fallen  in. 

His  face-bones  prominent ; 

Reclined  against  the  tomb  he  lay. 

And  his  lean  fingers  play'd. 

Unwitting,  with  the  grass  that  grew  beside. 
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3. 

The  Old  Man  knew  him  not. 

But  drawing  near  him,  said, 

"  Countryman,  peace  be  with  thee ! " 

The  sound  of  his  dear  natiye  tongue 

Awaken'd  Thalaba; 

He  raised  his  countenance, 

And  saw  the  good  Old  Man, 

And  he  arose  and  fell  upon  his  neck. 

And  groan 'd  in  bitterness. 

Then  Moath  knew  the  youth. 

And  fear*d  that  he  was  childless ;  and  he  tum'd 

His  asking  eyes,  and  pointed  to  the  tomb. 

"  Old  Man ! "  cried  Thalaba, 

"  Thy  search  is  ended  here ! " 


The  father's  cheek  grew  white. 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  with  the  misery ; 

Howbeit,  collectedly,  with  painful  voice 

He  answer'd,  "  God  is  good !    His  will  be  done ! " 

5. 

The  woe  in  which  he  spake, 

The  resignation  that  inspired  his  speech, 

They  soften'd  Thalaba. 

"Thou  hast  a  solace  in  thy  grief,"  he  cried, 

"  A  comforter  within ! 

Moath !  thou  seest  me  here, 

Deliver'd  to  the  Evil  Powers, 

A  God-abandon'd  wretch." 

6. 

The  Old  Man  look'd  at  him  incredulous. 

"  Nightly,**  the  youth  pursued, 

"  Thy  daughter  comes  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

Moath,  thou  thinkest  me  mad ; 

But  when  the  Crier  fVom  the  Minaret 

Proclaims  the  midnight  hour. 

Hast  thou  a  heart  to  see  her .'  '* 

7. 

In  the  Meidan  now 

The  clang  of  clarions  and  of  drums 

Accompanied  the  Sun's  descent. 

•*  Dost  thou  not  pray,  my  son  ? " 

Said  Moath,  as  he  saw 

The  white  flag  waving  on  tlie  neighboring  Mosque : 

Then  Thalaba's  eye  grew  wild, 

"  Pray !  "  echoed  he,  "  I  must  not  pray !  '* 

And  the  hollow  groan  he  gave 

Went  to  the  Old  Man's  heart. 

And  bowing  down  his  face  to  earth. 

In  fervent  agony  he  call'd  on  God. 

8. 

A  night  of  darkness  and  of  storms ! 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  Tomb, 

Thalaba  led  the  Old  Man, 

To  roof  him  from  the  rain. 

A  night  of  storms !  the  wind 

Swept  through  the  moonless  sky. 

And  moan'd  among  the  pillar'd  sepulchres ; 

And  in  the  pauses  of  its  sweep 

They  heard  the  heavy  rain 


Beat  on  the  monument  above. 

In  silence  on  Oneiza's  grave 

Her  Father  and  her  husband  sat. 

9. 

The  Crier  firom  the  Minaret 

Proclaim*  d  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Now,  now  !  *'  cried  Thalaba ; 

And  o'er  the  chamber  of  the  tomb 

There  spread  a  lurid  gleam. 

Like  the  reflection  of  a  sulphur  fire ; 

And  in  that  hideous  light 

Oneiza  stood  before  them.    It  was  She,  — 

Her  very  lineaments, — and  such  as  death 

Had  changed  them,  livid  cheeks,  and  lips  of  blue; 

But  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt 

Brightness  more  terrible 

Than  all  the  loathsomeness  of  death. 

"  Still  art  thou  living,  wretch  ? " 

In  hollow  tones  she  cried  to  Thalaba ; 

**  And  must  I  nightly  leave  my  grave 

To  tell  thee,  still  in  vain, 

God  hath  abandon'd  thee  ? " 

10. 

»( This  is  not  she ! "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd ; 

''  A  Fiend ;  a  manifest  Fiend  !  " 

And  to  the  youth  he  held  his  lance ; 

"  Strike  and  deliver  thyself!  *' 

«*  Strike  her  !  "  cried  Thalaba, 

And,  palsied  of  all  power. 

Gazed  fixedly  upon  the  dreadful  form. 

"  Yea,  strike  her !  **  cried  a  voice,  whoee  tones 

Flow'd  with  such    sudden  healing  through  his 

soul, 

As  when  the  desert  shower 

From  death  deliver'd  him ; 

But,  unobedient  to  that  well-known  voice, 

His  eye  was  seeking  it, 

When  Moath,  firm  of  heart, 

Perform'd  the  bidding :  through  the  vampire  corpse 

He  thrust  his  lance  ;  it  fell. 

And,  howling  with  the  wound. 

Its  fiendish  tenant  fled. 

A  sapphire  light  fell  on  them, 

And  garmented  with  glory,  in  their  sight 

Oneiza's  Spirit  stood. 

11. 

"  O  Thalaba !  "  she  cried, 

"  Abandon  not  thyself! 

Wouldst  thou  forever  lose  me  ?  —  O  my  husband. 

Go  and  fulfil  thy  quest. 

That  in  the  Bowers  of  Paradise 

I  may  not  look  for  thee 

In  vain,  nor  wait  thee  long." 

12. 

To  Moath  then  the  Spirit 

Tum'd  the  dark  lustre  of  her  heavenly  eyes  : 

"  Short  is  thy  destined  path, 

O  my  dear  Father !  to  the  abode  of  bliss. 

Return  to  Araby ; 

There  with  the  thought  of  death 

Comfort  thy  lonely  age, 
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And  Airaelf  the  Deliverer,  0oon 
Will  yiait  thee  in  peace." 

13. 

They  stood  with  earnest  eyee, 

And  anna  outreaching,  when  again 

The  darkness  closed  around  them. 

The  soul  of  Thalaba  revived ; 

He  from  the  floor  his  quiver  took, 

And  as  he  bent  the  bow,  exclaim'd, 

"  Was  it  the  overruling  Providence 

That  in  the  hour  of  firenzy  led  my  hands 

Instinctively  to  this  ? 

To-morrow,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 

The  slacken'd  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and 

damp; 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  flight. 

I — but  I  also,  with  recovered  health 

Of  heart,  shall  do  my  duty. 

My  Father !  here  I  leave  thee  then  ! "  he  cried, 

^  And  not  to  meet  again, 

Till,  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 

The  eternal  union  of  our  joys  commence. 

We  parted  last  in  darkness !  "  — and  the  youth 

Thought  with  what  other  hopes ; 

But  now  his  heart  was  calm. 

For  on  his  soul  a  heavenly  hope  had  dawn'd. 

14. 

The  Old  Man  answered  nothing,  but  he  held 

His  garment,  and  to  the  door 

Of  the  Tomb  Chamber  followed  him. 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  the  sky  was  wild. 

Its  black  clouds  broken  by  the  storm. 
And,  lo !  it  chanced,  that  in  the  chasm 

Of  Heaven  between,  a  star, 

Leaving  along  its  path  continuous  light. 

Shot  eastward.    "  See  my  guide !  "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

And  turning,  he  received 

Old  Moath's  last  embrace. 

And  the  last  blessing  of  the  good  Old  Man. 

15. 

Evening  was  drawing  nigh. 

When  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  in  the  sun 

At  the  cell  door,  invited  for  the  night 

The  traveller ;  in  the  sun 

He  spread  the  plain  repast, 

Rice  and  &esh  grapes ;  and  at  their  feet  there  flow'd 

The  brook  of  which  they  drank. 

16. 

So  as  they  sat  at  meal, 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance, 

A  wedding  train  went  by ; 

The  deep-veil'd  bride,  the  female  slaves. 

The  torches  of  festivity, 

Aiid  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanied  their  way. 

The  good  old  Dervise  gave 

A  blessing  as  they  pasf ; 

But  Thalaba  look'd  on. 

And  breathed  a  low,  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  face. 

The  Dervise  had  known  sorrow,  and  he  felt 

37 


Compassion ;  and  his  words 

Of  pity  and  of  piety 

Open'd  the  young  man's  heart, 

And  he  told  ail  his  tale. 

17. 

<^  Repint  not,  O  my  Son  t "  the  Old  Man  replied, 

'<  That  Heaven  hath  chasten'd  thee.    Behold  this 

vine: 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

Had  swollen  into  irregular  twigs 

And  bold  excrescences, 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings, 

So,  in  the  flouriah  of  its  outwardness. 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 

That  should  have  given  forth  fruit. 

But  when  I  pruned  the  plant. 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 

Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  seest. 

Into  these  full,  clear  clusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it. 

Repine  not,  O  my  Son  ! 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts 

Its  painful  remedies." 

18. 

Then  pausing,  —  "  Whither  goest  thou  now  ? "  he 

ask'd. 

"  I  know  not,"  answered  Thalaba; 

**  My  purpose  is  to  hold 

Straight  on,  secure  of  this. 

That,  travel  where  I  will,  I  cannot  stray. 

For  Destiny  will  lead  my  course  aright." 

19. 

**  Far  be  fVom  me,"  the  Old  Man  replied, 

**  To  shake  that  pious  confidence ; 

And  jret,  if  knowledge  may  be  gain'd,  methinks 

Thy  course  should  be  to  seek  it  painfully. 

In  ^af  the  Simorg  hath  his  dwelling-place. 

The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages,  who  hath  seen 

The  World,  with  all  its  children,  thrice  destroy'd. 

Long  is  the  path. 

And  difficult  the  way,  of  danger  f\ill ; 

But  that  unerring  Bird 

Could  to  a  certain  end 

Direct  thy  weary  search." 

20. 

Easy  assent  the  youth 

Gave  to  the  words  of  wisdom ;  and  behold. 

At  dawn,  the  adventurer  on  his  way  to  Kaf. 

And  he  hath  travelled  many  a  day 

And  many  a  river  swum  over. 

And  many  a  mountun  ridge  hath  oroet'd, 

And  many  a  measureless  plain ; 

And  now,  amid  the  wilds  advanced, 

Long  is  it  since  his  eyes 

Have  seen  the  trace  of  man. 

21. 

Cold !  cold !  'tis  a  chilly  dime 

That  the  youth  in  his  journey  hath  reaeh'd, 

And  he  is  aweary  now, 

And  faint  for  lack  of  food. 
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Cold !  cold !  there  is  no  Sun  in  heayen ; 

A  heavy  and  uniform  cloud 

Orerspreada  the  face  of  the  ikj, 

And  the  snows  are  beginning  to  fall. 

Doat  thou  wish  for  thy  deserts,  O  Son  of  Hodeirah  ? 

Dost  thou  long  for  the  gales  of  Arabia  ? 

Cold !  cold !  his  blood  flows  languidly, 

His  hands  are  red,  his  lips  are  blue, 

His  feet  are  sore  with  the  frost 

Cheer  thee !  cheer  thee !  Thalaba ! 

A  little  yet  bear  up  ! 

22. 

All  waste !  no  sign  of  life 

But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ! 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind,  « 
And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet ! 
Night  is  come ;  neither  moon,  nor  stars. 

Only  the  light  of  the  snow ! 
But  behold  a  fire  in  a  cave  of  the  hiU, 

A  heart-reviving  fire ; 

And  thither,  with  strength  renew'd, 

Thalaba  presses  on. 

23. 
He  found  a  Woman  in  the  cave, 

A  solitary  Woman, 

Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning. 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfully  blazing. 

And  her  face  was  bright  with  the  flame ; 

Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  face. 

And  yet  her  hair  was  gray. 

She  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smile, 

And  still  continued  spinning. 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  thread  the  woman  drew 

Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's. 

Was  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 

The  song  she  simg  was  low  and  sweet, 

But  Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 

24. 
He  laid  his  bow  before  the  hearth, 

For  the  string  was  frozen  stiff; 

He  took  the  quiver  from  his  neck. 

For  the  arrow-plumes  were  iced. 

Then,  as  the  cheerful  fire 

Revived  his  languid  limbs, 

The  adventurer  ask'd  for  food. 

The  Woman  answer'd  him, 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

**  The  She  Bear  she  dwells  near  to  me. 

And  she  hath  cubs,  one,  two,  and  three  ; 

She  hunts  the  deer,  and  brings  him  here, 

And  then  with  her  I  make  good  cheer ; 

And  now  to  the  chase  the  She  Bear  is  gone, 

And  she  with  her  prey  will  be  here  anon.*' 

25. 

She  ceased  her  spinning  while  she  spake ; 

And  when  she  had  answer'd  him. 

Again  her  fingers  twirl'd  the  thread. 

And  again  the  Woman  began. 


in  low,  sweet  tones  to  sing, 
The  unintelligible  song. 

26. 

The  thread  she  spun  it  gleam'd  like  gold 

In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire ; 

Yet  was  it  so  wondrously  thin. 

That,  save  when  it  shone  in  the  light, 

You  might  look  for  it  closely  in  vain. 

The  youth  sat  watching  it. 

And  she  observed  his  wonder. 

And  then  again  she  spake. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

*'*'  Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  say, 

Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  pray ; 

My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine ! " 

27. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  sweetly  she  smiled  on  him. 

And  he  conceived  no  ill ; 

And  round  and  round  his  right  hand. 

And  round  and  round  his  left, 

He  wound  the  thread  so  fine. 

And  then  again  the  Woman  spake, 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

"  Now  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain ! 

Now  then  break  the  slender  chain." 


Thalaba  strove ;  but  the  thread 

By  magic  hands  was  spun. 

And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 

Arose,  commiz'd  with  fear. 

She  beheld,  and  laugh'd  at  him, 

And  then  again  she  sung : 

*«  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine ! " 

29. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 

«« I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodeirah's  son ! 

I  thank  thee  for  doing  what  can't  be  undone, 

For  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have  spun ! " 

Then  from  his  head  she  wrench'd 

A  lock  of  his  raven  hair. 

And  cast  it  in  the  fire. 

And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 

"  Sister !    Sister  I   hear  my  voice ! 

Sister !    Sister  !  come  and  rejoice ! 

The  thread  is  spun, 

The  prize  is  won. 

The  work  is  done. 

For  I  have  made  captive  Hodeirah's  Son." 

30. 

Borne  in  her  magic  car 

The  Sister  Sorceress  came, 
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Khawla,  the  fiercest  of  the  Sorcerer  brood. 

She  gazed  upon  the  youth ; 

She  bade  him  break  the  slender  thread ; 

She  laugh'd  aloud  for  scorn ; 

She  clapp'd  her  hands  for  joy. 

31. 
The  She  Bear  from  the  chase  came  in ; 
She  bore  the  prey  in  her  bloody  mouth ', 

She  laid  it  at  Maimuna's  feet; 
And  then  look'd  up  with  wistful  eyes, 

As  if  to  ask  her  share. 

''  There !    There  !  "  quoth  Maimuna, 

And  pointing  to  the  prisoner-youth, 

She  spum'd  him  with  her  foot, 

And  bade  her  make  her  meal. 

But  then  their  mockery  fail'd  them, 

And  anger  and  shame  arose ; 

For  the  She  Bear  fawn'd  on  Thalaba, 

And  quietly  lick'd  his  hand. 

32. 

The  gray-hair'd  Sorceress  stamp'd  the  ground, 

And  call'd  a  Spirit  up ; 

**  Shall  we  bear  the  £lnemy 

To  the  dungeon  dens  below .' " 

SPIRIT. 

Woe !  woe !  to  our  Empire  woe ! 
If  ever  he  tread  the  caverns  below. 

MAIMUNA. 

Shall  we  leave  him  fetter'd  here 
With  hunger  and  cold  to  die  ? 

SPIRIT. 

Away  from  thy  lonely  dwelling  fly ! 

Here  I  see  a  danger  nigh, 

That  he  should  live,  and  thou  shouldst  die. 

MAIMDNA. 

Whither  then  must  we  bear  the  foe  ? 

SPIRIT. 

To  Mohareb's  island  go ; 
There  shalt  thou  secure  the  foe. 
There  prevent  thy  future  woe. 

33. 
Then  in  the  Car  they  threw 

The  fetter'd  Thalaba, 

And  took  their  seats,  and  set 

Their  feet  upon  his  neck ; 

Maimuna  held  the  reins. 

And  Elhawla  shook  the  scourge, 

And  away !  away  !  away ! 

34. 

They  were  no  steeds  of  mortal  race 

That  drew  the  magic  car 

With  the  swiftness  of  feet  and  of  wings*. 

The  snow-dust  rises  behind  them ; 

The  ice-rock's  splinters  fly ; 

And  hark,  in  the  valley  below 

The  iQimd  of  their  chariot  wheels,  — 

And  thej  are  ftr  over  the  mountains! 


Away!  away!  away! 

The  Demons  of  the  air 

Shout  their  joy  as  the  Sisters  pass ; 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked  that  wander  by  night 

Flit  over  the  magic  car. 

35. 

Away!  away!  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers  and  rocks. 

Over  the  sands  of  the  shore 

The  waves  of  ocean  heave 

Under  the  magic  steeds ; 

With  unwet  hoofs  they  trample  the  deep. 

And  now  they  reach  the  Island  coast. 

And  away  to  the  city  the  Monarch's  abode. 

Open  fly  the  city  gates, 

Open  fly  the  iron  doors. 

The  doors  of  the  palace-court. 

Then  stopp'd  the  charmed  car. 

36. 

The  Monarch  heard  the  chariot  wheels. 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet 

The  mistress  whom  he  served. 

He  knew  the  captive  youth. 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

Mohareb  in  the  robes  of  royalty. 

Whom  erst  his  arm  had  thrust 

Down  the  bitumen  pit. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  VIII. 

<*  But  when  the  Crier  from  UU  Minaret^"  &c.  —  6,  p.  988. 

A*  the  celoMtial  Apostle,  at  hia  retreat  from  Medina^  did  not 
perform  always  the  five  canonical  prayen  at  the  precise  time, 
his  disciples,  who  often  neglected  to  join  with  him  in  the  JVb- 
max,  assembled  one  day  to  fix  upon  some  method  of  annoon- 
cing  to  the  public  those  moments  of  the  day  and  night  when 
their  master  discharged  this  first  of  religious  duties.  Flags, 
bells,  trumpets,  and  fire,  were  successively  proposed  as  sig^ 
nals.  None  of  these,  however,  were  admitted.  The  flags 
were  rejected  as  unsuited  to  the  sanctity  of  the  object ;  the 
bells,  on  account  of  their  being  used  by  Christians  ;  the  troin- 
pots,  as  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  worship ;  the  fires,  as 
having  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the  pyrolators. 
From  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  disciples  separated 
without  any  determination.  But  one  of  them,  AhdMUak  iftii 
Zeul  Jtbdeq/ij  saw,  the  night  following,  in  a  dream,  a  celestial 
being,  clothed  in  green :  he  immediately  requested  his  advice, 
with  the  most  zealous  earnestness,  respecting  the  object  in 
dispute.  1  am  come  to  inform  you,  replied  the  heavenly  vis- 
itor, how  to  discharge  this  important  duty  of  your  religion. 
He  then  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  declared  ths 
Etamn  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  same  words  which  have 
been  ever  since  used  to  declare  the  canonical  periods.  When 
fie  awoke,  JihduUah  ran  to  declare  his  vision  to  the  prophet, 
who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and  authorized  that  moment 
Biial  Habetekiff  another  of  his  disciples,  to  discharge,  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  that  august  office,  by  the  title  of  Jfi(«xttii]i. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Ezaon :  Most  high  Oodl  most 
high  Ood!  irmC  high  Chd !  Tachunoledge  that  there  is  no  other 
eteept  Chd;  I  aeJtnovledge  that  there  is  no  other  except  Ood! 
laeknovlodge  that  Mohammed  is  the  Prophet  of  Ood!  come  to 
pra^!  eame  to  prater!  come  to  the  tempU  of  salvatifin.  Great 
Ood!  Great  Ood!  there  is  no  Ood  except  God. 

This  declaration  most  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  five 
canonical  periods,  oxoept  that  of  the  nMiniing,  whoa  the 
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Munzinn  ought  to  add,  after  tbo  words,  come  to  the  tempU  of 
taltxtdon,  the  foUcwinf :  fragtr  iff  to  6«  frtfermi  ia  rie^f 
prof/er  is  to  be  yrtftmd  to  sleep. 

This  addition  was  produced  by  the  seal  and  piety  of  BiUl 
HeAeaehi :  at  he  annooneed,  one  day,  the  £zaini  of  the  dawn 
in  the  prophet'a  antechamber,  Aische,  in  a  whisper,  informed 
him,  that  the  celestial  envoy  was  still  asleep ;  this  first  of 
Mueithuu  then  added  these  words, /r^fr  it  to  be  fnf erred  to 
aiesp ;  when  he  awoke,  the  prophet  applauded  him,  Kod  com- 
manded Bilal  to  insert  them  in  all  the  morning  Ezaau. 

The  words  most  be  chanted,  but  with  deliberation  and 
gravity,  those  particularly  which  constitute  tlie  profession  of 
the  faith.  The  Mueiamn  must  pronounce  them  distinctly ; 
he  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  articulation  of  the  words 
than  to  the  melody  of  his  voice  ;  he  must  make  proper  inter- 
vals and  pauses,  and  not  precipitate  his  words,  but  let  them  be 
clearly  understood  by  the  people.  Ho  mast  be  interrupted 
by  no  other  object  whatever.  Daring  the  whole  JCtoim,  he 
must  stand  with  a  finger  in  each  ear,  and  his  foce  turned,  as 
in  prayer,  towards  the  JTaete  of  Mecca,  As  he  utters  these 
words,  come  to  proffer^  eowu  to  the  temple  iff  ealvatiom,  he  must 
turn  his  face  to  the  right  and  left,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
address  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  whole  expended  uni- 
verse. At  this  time,  the  auditors  must  recite,  with  a  low 
voice,  the  TVAAit/,  —  There  is  no  strength,  there  is  no  power, 
but  what  is  in  God,  in  that  Supreme  Being,  in  that  powerful 
Being lyOkeeon. 


Ik  tke  Meidtn  omd,  &o.  —  7,  p.  388. 
In  the  Meidan,  or  great  place  of  the  city  of  Tauris,  there 
are  people  appointed  every  evening  when  the  sun  sets,  and 
every  morning  when  he  rises,  to  make  during  half  an  hour  a 
terrible  concert  of  trumpets  and  drams.  They  are  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  square,  in  a  gallery  somewhat  elevated ;  and 
the  same  practice  is  established  in  every  city  in  Persia.  — 
Tmernitr, 


hUo  tko  Chamber  f^ftke  Tomb,  &c.  —8,  p.  968. 

If  we  except  a  few  persons,  who  are  buried  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  some  sanctuary,  the  rest  are  carried  out  at  a  distance 
from  their  cities  and  villages,  where  a  great  extent  of  ground 
is  allotted  for  that  purpose.  Each  family  hath  a  particular 
portion  of  it,  walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  have  remained  undisturbed  for  many  generations. 
For  in  these  enclosures  •  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and  sep- 
arate ;  having  each  of  them  a  stone,  placed  upright,  bopi  at 
the  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
lieth  there  interred  ;  whilst  the  intermediate  space  is  either 
planted  with  flowers,  bordered  round  with  stone,  or  paved  all 
over  with  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citizens  are 
further  distinguished  by  some  square  chambers  or  cupolas  f 
that  are  built  over  them. 

Now,  as  all  these  different  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres, 
with  the  very  walls  likewise  of  the  enclosures,  are  constantly 
kept  clean,  whitewashed,  and  beautified,  they  conUnue,  to 
this  day,  to  be  an  excellent  comment  upon  that  expression  of 
onr  Savior's,  where  he  mentions  the  garmsking  of  tke  sepml- 
ekrea,  and  again,  where  he  compares  the  scribes,  pharisees, 
and  hypocrites,  to  vtkited  eepuUkrea,  lekiek  irndeed  appear  beati- 
tifid  outward,  bat  are  witkiMfuU  of  dead  ««'#  bones  aad  aU 
nadeamaass.  For  the  space  of  two  or  three  months  after  any 
person  is  interred,  the  female  relations  go  once  a  week  to 
weep  over  the  grave,  and  perform  their  parentolia  upon  it.  — 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Mylasa  is  a 
sepulchre  of  the  species  called,  by  the  ancients,  DisUga,  or 
Dvubte^ro^ed,  It  eonsbted  of  two  square  rooms.  In  the 
lower,  which  has  a  door-way,  wer*  deposited  the  urns,  with 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  In  the  ujiper,  the  relations  and 
friends  solemnised  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral,  and  per- 

•  Tbey  sssm  to  bs  tke  ssms  witk  tke  nspt$oXot  oTths  Andsats. 
Tkas  EuripUss.  Trowl.  1181  > 

AAA'  avri  Ktipoif  wtptioXtMf  rt  XaXwtav 
Ey  riiis  ^axpai  xaiia. 
t  Boeh  piMss  probslily  ss  dMse  srs  t»  bs 
Bkakb  said  to  have 


formed  staled  rites.  A  bole  made  throogh  the  floor  woa  da- 
signed  for  pouring  libations  of  hooey,  milk,  or  wine,  with 
which  it  was  usual  to  gratify  the  manes  or  spirits.  —  CShaa- 
dUr*s  TVavel*  m  Jtsia  Mmot. 

St.  Anthony  the  Great  once  retired  to  the  sepulchres ;  a 
brother  shut  him  in,  in  one  of  the  tombs,  and  regularly 
brought  him  food.  One  day  he  found  the  doors  of  the  tomb 
broken,  and  Anthony  lying  upon  the  ground  as  dead,  the 
devil  had  so  mauled  him.  Once  a  whole  army  of  devils  at- 
tacked him }  the  place  was  shaken  from  its  foundation,  th« 
walb  were  thrown  down,  and  the  crowd  of  multiform  fiends 
rashed  in.  They  filled  the  place  with  the  shapes  of  liooa, 
and  bulls,  and  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  scorpions,  pards,  and 
bears,  yelling  and  howling,  and  threatening,  and  flogging  and 
wounding  him.  The  brave  saint  defied  them,  and  upbraided 
them  for  their  cowardice  in  not  attacking  him  one  to  one,  and 
defended  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  And  lo,  a  li^t 
fell  ftom  above,  which  at  once  put  the  hellish  rabble  to  flight, 
and  healed  his  wounds,  and  strengthened  him ;  and  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchre  rose  from  their  ruins.  Then  knew  An- 
thony the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  voice  of  Christ  pro- 
ceeded frmn  the  light  to  comfort  and  ^iplaud  him. 

J§aa  Saaetantmy  tarn.  3.  Jam.  17.    P.  ISO. 
rUa  S.  Jot.  amtare  &  Miamasio. 

The  Egjrptian  saints  frequently  inhabited  sepulchres.  St. 
James  the  hermit  found  an  old  sepulchre,  made  in  the  form  of 
a  cave,  wherein  many  bones  of  the  dead  had  been  deposited, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  were  now  become  as  dost.  Enter- 
ing there,  he  collected  the  bones  into  a  heap,  and  laid  them  in 
a  comer  of  the  monument,  and  eloeod  upon  hintself  the  old 
door  of  the  eave. 

^cta  Sanct.  torn.  2.  Jan.  98.    P.  879. 
Vita  8.  Jacobi  EreatUm,  apud  MetapikraMjnu 


tke  vampire  eorpea,  kc,  — 10,  p.  988. 

In  the  Lettres  Juives  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Mer- 
care  Historique  et  Politique.    Octob.  1736. 

We  have  had  in  this  country  a  new  scene  of  Vampirism, 
which  is  duly  attested  by  two  oflfeer*  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Belgrade,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  aflair  on  the  spot,  and 
by  on  ofRcex  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  troops  at  Oradiseky  (m 
Sdavonia,)  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  there  died  at  the  village  of 
Kisilova,  three  leagues  from  Oradisek,  an  old  man  of  abore 
threeeeore  and  two :  three  days  af^r  be  was  buried,  he  appeared 
in  the  night  to  his  son,  and  desired  he  would  give  him  some- 
what to  eat,  and  then  disaf^ared.  The  next  day  the  son  told 
his  neighbors  these  particulars.  That  night  the  fkther  did 
not  come,  but  the  next  evening  he  made  him  another  visit,  and 
desired  something  to  eat.  It  is  not  known  whether  his  son 
gave  him  any  thing  or  not,  but  the  next  morning  the  young 
man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  magistrate  or  bailiff  of 
the  place  had  notice  of  this ;  as  also  that  the  same  day  five  oc 
six  persons  fell  sick  in  the  village,  and  died  one  after  the  other. 
He  sent  an  exact  account  of  this  to  the  tribunal  of  Belgrade^ 
and  thereupon  two  commissioners  were  despatched  to  the 
village,  attended  by  an  executioner,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
amine closely  into  the  affair.  An  ofllcer  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice, from  whom  we  have  this  mlatioo,  went  also  from  Orm- 
disek,  in  order  to  examine  personally  an  aflhir  of  which  he  had 
heard  so  much.  They  opened,  in  the  first  place,  the  graves  of 
all  who  had  been  buried  in  six  weeks.  When  they  came  to 
that  of  the  old  man,  they  found  his  eyes  open,  his  color 
fresh,  his  respiration  quick  and  strong ;  yet  he  appeared  to  be 
stifiT  and  insensible.  From  these  signs,  they  concluded  him 
to  be  a  notorious  Vampire.  The  executioner  tliereupon,  by 
the  command  of  the  commissioners,  struck  a  stake  through 
his  heart ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  they  made  a  bonfire,  and 
therein  consumed  the  carcass  to  ashes.  There  were  no  marks 
of  Vampirism  found  on  his  son,  or  on  the  bodies  of  the  other 
persons  who  died  so  suddenly. 

Thanks  be  toOod, we  are  as  fkr  as  any  people  can  be  from 
giving  into  credulity ;  we  acknowledge  that  all  the  lights  of 
physic  do  not  enable  us  to  give  any  account  of  this  &ct,  nor 
do  we  pretend  to  enter  into  its  causes.  However,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  credit  to  a  matter  of  fhct  Juridically  attested  bj 
competent  and  onsnspeeted  witnesses,  espeeiaJly  iiaoa  itis  f^ 
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from  beinf  tba  only  ooe  of  the  kind.  We  shall  iiere  annex 
an  instance  of  the  same  sort  in  1739,  alroady  inserted  in  the 
Gleaner,  No.  18. 

In  a  certain  town  of  Amf«ry, which  is  ealled,  in  Latin,  Op- 
fiia  Hniemmm^  on  the  other  side  TMacut^  Tulgarly  ealled  the 
TVysM,  that  is  to  say,  the  river  which  washes  the  celebrated 
territory  of  Toka^^  as  also  a  part  of  TVoiuyfoama,  the  people 
Itnown  by  the  name  of  Heyinkat  believe  that  certain  dead 
persons,  whom  they  call  Vampires,  sack  the  blood  of  the  living, 
ineomuch  that  these  people  appear  like  skeletons,  while  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  sackers  are  so  fall  of  blood,  that  it  runs 
oat  at  all  the  passaces  of  their  bodies,  and  even  at  their  very 
poree.  This  old  opinion  of  theirs  they  support  by  a  rooltitnde 
of  facts,  attested  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  leave  no  room 
fi>r  doobt.  We  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  afo,  that  a  certain  Heydukty  an 
inhabitant  of  the  village  of  MedrdgiL,  whose  name  was  Arnold 
PaoJ,  was  bruised  to  death  by  a  hay-cart,  which  ran  over  him. 
Thirty  days  after  his  death,  no  less  than  four  persons  died 
suddenly  in  that  manner,  wherein,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  country,  those  people  generally  die  who  are  sucked  by 
Vampires.  Upon  this,  a  story  was  called  to  mind  that  this 
jfrntfU  Paul  bad  told  in  bis  lifetime,  viz.  that  at  Cossuva,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Turkuk  Ssrrio,  he  bad  been  tormented  by 
a  Vampire ;  (now  the  established  opinion  is,  that  a  person 
socked  by  a  Vampire  becomes  a  Vampire  himself,  and  sucks 
in  his  turn ;)  but  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  rid  himself  of  this 
evil  by  eating  some  of  the  earth  out  of  the  Vampire's  grave, 
and  rubbing  himself  with  his  blood.  This  precaution,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  his  becoming  a  Vampire  ;  insomuch,  that 
his  body  being  taken  up  forty  days  afler  his  death,  all  the 
marks  of  a  notorious  Vampire  were  found  thereon.  His  com- 
plexion was  fresh,  his  hair,  nails,  and  beard  were  grown ;  he 
was  full  of  fluid  blood,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  his  body 
apon  his  shroud.  The  Hadnagy  or  Bailiff  of  the  place,  who 
was  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Vampirism,  caused  a  sharp 
stake  to  be  thrust,  as  the  custom  is,  through  the  heart  of 
JirmM  Paul,  and  also  quite  through  his  body  ;  whereupon  he 
cried  out  dreadAilly ,  as  if  be  had  been  alive.  This  done,  they 
cot  off  his  head,  burnt  his  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  thereof 
into  the  Saave.  They  took  the  same  measures  with  the  bodies 
of  tlhose  persons  who  had  died  of  Vampirism,  for  fear  that  they 
should  fall  to  sacking  in  their  turns. 

All  these  prudent  steps  did  not  hinder  the  same  mischief 
from  breaking  out  again  about  five  years  afterwards,  when 
several  people  in  the  same  village  died  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
In  the  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes  died  oC  Vampirism,  some  suddenly,  and  some  after 
two  or  three  days'  suffering.  Amongst  others,  there  was  one 
ffniPT*^^  the  daughter  of  a  Heyduki,  whose  name  wmaJovitiOj 
who,  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  making  a  terrible  outcry  affirmed,  that  the  son 
of  a  certain  Heyduke^  whose  name  was  MUloy  and  who  had 
been  dead  about  three  weeks,  had  attempted  to  strangle  her  in 
her  sleep.  She  continued  from  that  time  in  a  languishing 
condition,  and  in  the  space  of  three  days  died.  What  this 
girl  had  said,  discovered  the  son  of  MiUo  to  be  a  Vampire. 
They  took  up  the  body,  and  found  him  so  in  effect.  The 
principal  persons  of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician  and 
surgeons,  began  to  examine  very  narrowly,  how,  in  spite  of  all 
their  preeaatioos,  Vampirism  had  again  broke  out  in  so  terri- 
ble a  manner.  After  a  strict  inquisition,  they  found  that  the 
deceased  Arwald  Paul  had  not  only  sucked  the  four  persons 
before  mentioned,  but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom  the 
new  Vampires  had  eaten,  particularly  the  son  of  MiUo.  In* 
duo»d  by  these  circumstances,  they  took  a  resolution  of  dig- 
ging up  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  bad  died  within  a  certain 
time.  They  did  so,  and  amon^it  forty  bodies,  there  were 
found  seventeen  evidently  Vampires.  Through  the  hearts  of 
these  they  drove  stakes,  out  off  their  heads,  burnt  their  bodies, 
and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  All  the  informations  we 
iiave  been  speaking  of  WKre  taken  in  a  legal  way,  and  all  the 
•xeeutioos  were  so  performed,  as  appears  by  certificates  drawn 
up  in  full  form,  attested  by  several  oflSoeni  in  the  neighboring 
garrisons,  by  the  surgeons  of  several  regiments,  and  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  verbal  process  was  sent 
towards  the  latter  end  of  last  January,  to  the  council  of  war 
at  FUmma,  who  thereupon  established  a  special  commission  to 


examine  into  these  facts.  Those  jnst  now  mentioned  were 
attested  by  the  JIadnagi  Barrianr,  the  principal  Htydmke  of 
the  village,  as  also  by  Battutr,  first  lieutenant  of  prince  jSUx- 
OMder  of  tFirtemberg^  FUcksUngtr,  surgoon-major  of  the  regi- 
ment of  ^FW'steai&M'g',  three  other  surgeons  of  the  same  re- 
giment, and  several  other  persons. 

This  superstition  extends  to  Greece. 

The  man,  whose  story  we  are  going  to  reUte,  was  a  peasant 
of  Mycone,  naturally  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome ;  this  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  such  cases.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  fields,  nobody  knew  how,  or  by  whom.  Two 
days  after  his  being  buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  town,  it  was 
noised  about  that  he  was  seen  to  walk  in  the  night  with  great 
haste,  that  he  tumbled  about  people's  goods,  put  out  their 
lamps,  griped  them  behind,  and  a  thousand  other  monkey 
tricks.  At  first  the  story  was  received  with  laughter ;  but  the 
thing  was  looked  upon  to  be  serious  when  the  better  sort  of 
people  began  to  comphiin  of  it ;  the  Papas  themselves  gave 
credit  to  the  &ct,  and  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  fur  so  doing ; 
masses  must  be  nid,  to  be  sure :  but  for  all  this,  the  peasant 
drove  his  old  trade,  and  heeded  nothing  they  could  do.  After 
divers  meetings  of  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  of  prients,  and 
monks,  it  was  gravely  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  musty  ceremonial,  to  wait  till  nine  days 
after  the  interment  should  be  expired. 

On  the  tenth  day,  they  said  one  mass  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  was  laid,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Demon  which 
they  imagined  was  got  into  it,  After  mass,  they  took  up  the 
body,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for  pulling  out  its  heart. 
The  batcher  of  the  town,  an  old  clumsy  fellow,  first  opens  the 
belly  instead  of  the  breast ;  he  groped  a  long  while  among  the 
entraib,  but  could  not  find  what  he  looked  for;  at  last, some- 
body told  him  he  should  cut  up  the  diaphragm.  The  heart 
was  then  pulled  out,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  corpse  stunk  so  abominably,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  burn  fi-ankincense ;  but  the  smoke  mixing 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  carcass,  increased  the  stink, 
and  began  to  muddle  the  poor  people's  pericranies.  Their 
imagination,  struck  with  the  spectacle  before  them,  grew  full 
of  visions.  It  came  into  their  noddles  that  a  thick  smoke  came 
out  of  the  body ;  we  durst  not  say  it  was  the  smoke  of  the 
incense.  They  were  incessantly  bawling  out  Vroucolacas,  in 
the  chapel,  and  pUce  before  it ;  this  is  the  name  they  give  to 
these  pretended  Redivivi.  The  noise  bellowed  through  the 
streets,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  name  invented  on  purpose  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  Several  there  present  averred, 
tliat  the  wretch's  blood  was  extremely  rod  ;  the  butcher  swore 
the  body  was  still  warm;  whence  they  concluded  that  the 
deceased  was  a  very  ill  man  for  not  being  thoroughly  dead, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  for  suffering  himself  to  be  reanimated  by 
Old  Nick ;  which  is  the  notion  they  have  of  Vroucolacas. 
They  then  roared  out  that  name  in  a  stupendbus  manner. 
Just  at  this  time  came  in  a  flock  of  people,  loudly  protesting, 
they  plainly  perceived  the  body  was  not  grown  stiff,  when  it 
was  carried  from  the  fields  to  church  to  be  buried,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  a  true  Vroucolacas ;  which  word  was 
still  the  burden  of  the  song. 

I  don't  doubt  they  wouM  have  sworn  it  did  not  stink,  had 
not  we  been  there  ;  so  mazed  were  the  poor  people  with  this 
disaster,  and  so  infatuated  with  their  notion  of  the  dead  being 
reanimated.  As  for  us,  who  were  got  as  close  to  the  corpse 
as  we  could,  that  we  might  be  more  exact  in  our  observations, 
we  were  almost  poisoned  with  the  intolerable  stink  that  issued 
from  it.  When  they  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  this  body, 
we  told  them  we  believed  it  to  be  very  thoroughly  dead.  But 
as  we  were  willing  to  cure,  or  at  least  not  to  exasperate  their 
prejudiced  imaginations,  we  represented  to  them,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  butcher  should  feel  a  little  warmth  when  he 
groped  among  entrails  that  were  then  rotting,  that  it  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  for  it  to  emit  fumes,  since  dung  turned  up 
will  do  the  same ;  that  as  for  the  pretended  redness  of  the 
blood,  it  still  appeared  by  the  butcher's  hands  to  be  nothing 
but  a  very  stinking,  nasty  smear. 

After  all  our  reasons,  they  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  their 
wisest  course  to  hum  the  dead  man's  heart  on  the  sea  shore  , 
but  this  execution  did  not  make  him  a  bit  more  tractable  ;  he 
went  on  with  his  racket  more  furiously  than  ever ;  he  was 
accused  of  beating  folks  in  the  night,  breaking  down  doors, 
and  even  roofr  of  houses,  clattering  windows,  tearing  clothes, 
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emptjriog  botUef  and  veMob.  It  waa  the  moit  thinty  doril ! 
I  believe  he  did  not  tpare  naj  body  but  the  Cooial,  in  whoee 
house  we  lodged.  Nothtni^  could  be  more  miserable  than 
the  condition  of  this  island;  all  the  inhabitants  seemed 
frighted  out  of  their  senses ;  the  wisest  among  them  were 
stricken  like  the  rest ;  it  vraa  an  epidemical  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  dangerous  and  infectious  as  the  madness  of  dogs. 
Whole  families  quitted  their  houses,  and  brought  their  tent 
beds  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the  town  into  the  public  place, 
there  to  spend  the  night.  They  were  every  instant  com- 
plaining of  some  new  insult ;  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but 
sighs  and  groans  at  the  approach  of  night  i  the  better  sort  of 
people  retired  into  the  country. 

When  the  prepossession  was  so  general,  we  thought  it  our 
jbeat  way  to  hold  our  tongues.  Had  we  opposed  it,  we  had 
not  only  been  accounted  ridiculous  blockheads,  but  Atheists 
and  InSdels ;  how  was  it  possible  to  stand  against  the  madness 
of  a  whole  people  ?  Those  that  believed  we  doubted  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  came  and  upbraided  us  with  our  incredulity,  and 
strove  to  prove  that  there  were  such  things  as  Yroucolaeaases, 
by  citations  out  of  the  Buckler  of  Faith,  written  by  F.  Richard, 
a  Jesuit  Missionary.  He  was  a  Latin,  say  they,  axMi  conse- 
quently you  ought  to  give  him  credit.  We  should  have  got 
nothing  by  denying  the  justness  of  the  consequence :  it  was  as 
good  as  a  comedy  to  us  every  morning  to  hear  the  new  follies 
committed  by  this  night  bird ;  they  charged  him  with  being 
guilty  of  the  most  abominable  sins. 

Some  citizens,  that  were  most  sealous  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  fancied  they  bad  been  deficient  in  the  most  material 
part  of  the  ceremony.  They  were  of  opinion  that  they  had 
been  wrong  in  saying  mass  before  they  had  pulled  out  the 
wretch's  heart :  had  we  taken  this  precaution,  quoth  they,  we 
had  bit  the  devil  as  sure  as  a  gun :  he  would  have  been  hanged 
before  he  would  ever  have  come  there  again  ;  whereas,  saying 
mass  first,  the  cunning  dog  fled  for  it  awhile,  and  came  back 
again  when  the  danger  was  over. 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  reflections,  they  remained  in  as 
much  perplexity  as  they  were  the  first  day  :  they  meet  night 
and  rooming,  they  debate,  they  make  processions  three  days 
and  three  nights ;  they  oblige  the  Papas  to  fast ;  you  might 
see  them  running  from  house  to  house,  holy-water-brush  in 
hand,  sprinkling  it  all  about,  and  washing  the  doors  with  it ; 
nay,  they  poured  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  poor  Vroncolacas. 

We  so  often  repeated  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  to¥m,  that 
in  Christendom  we  should  keep  the  strictest  watch  a-nights 
upon  such  an  occasion,  to  observe  what  was  done,  that  at  last 
they  caught  a  few  vagabonds,  who  undoubtedly  had  a  hand  in 
these  disorders ;  but  either  they  were  not  the  chief  ringleaders, 
or  ehw  they  were  released  too  soon.  For  two  days  afterwards, 
to  make  themselves  amends  for  the  Lent  they  had  kept  in 
prison,  they  fell  foul  again  upon  the  wine-tubs  of  those  who 
were  such  fools  as  to  leave  their  houses  empty  in  the  night: 
so  that  the  people  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  again  to 
their  prayers. 

One  day,  as  they  were  hard  at  this  work,  after  having  stuck 
I  know  not  how  many  naked  swords  over  the  grave  of  this 
corpse,  which  they  took  up  three  or  four  times  a-day,  for  any 
man's  whim,  an  Albaneze  that  happened  to  be  at  Mycone 
took  upen  him  to  say,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the  swords  of  Chris- 
tians in  a  case  like  this.  Can  you  not  conceive,  blind  as  ye 
are,  says  he,  that  the  handles  of  these  swords,  being  made  like 
a  cross,  binden  the  devil  from  coming  out  of  the  body  ?  Why 
do  you  not  rather  take  the  Turkish  sabres  ?  The  advice  of  this 
learned  man  had  no  effect :  the  Vroucolacas  was  incorrigible, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  strange  consternation ;  they 
knew  not  now  what  saint  to  call  upen,  when,  of  a  sudden,  with 
one  voice,  as  if  they  had  given  each  other  the  hint,  they  fell 
to  bawling  out  all  through  the  city,  that  it  was  intolerable  to 
wait  any  longer;  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  bum  the 
Vroucolacas  entire ;  but  after  so  doing,  let  the  devil  lurk  in  it 
it  he  oould  ;  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
tremity than  to  have  the  island  totally  deserted ;  and,  indeed, 
whole  fiuBilies  began  to  peek  up,  in  order  to  retire  to  Syre  or 
Tinos.  The  magistrates  therefore  ordered  the  Vroucolacas 
U>  be  carried  to  the  point  of  the  island  St.  George,  where  they 


prepared  a  great  pile  with  pitch  and  tar,  for  fear  the  wood,  aa 
dry  as  it  was,  should  not  bora  fast  enough  of  itseUl  What 
they  had  before  left  of  this  miserable  carcass  was  thrown  into 
this  fire  and  consumed  presently. — It  waa  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1701.  We  saw  the  flame  aa  we  returned  from  DoUm  ; 
it  might  justly  be  called  a  bonfire  of  joy,  since  after  thia  no 
more  complaints  were  beard  against  the  Vrouc<rfaeas ;  they 
said  that  the  devil  had  now  met  with  his  match,  and  somo 
ballads  were  made  to  torn  him  into  ridicule.  —  Tftunt^fltrL 

In  Dalmatia,  the  Morlachians,  before  a  fbneral,  cot  the 
hamstrings  of  the  oorpae,  and  mark  cerUin  characters  upon 
the  body  with  a  hot  iron ;  they  then  drive  nails  or  pins  .into 
different  parts  of  it,  and  the  sorcerers  finish  the  ceremony  by 
repeating  certain  mysterioua  words ;  after  which  they  reet 
confident  that  the  deceased  cannot  return  to  the  earth  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  living.  —  Cssscs. 

The  Turks  hare  an  opinion,  that  men  that  are  buried  have 
a  sort  of  life  in  their  grares.  If  any  man  makes  aflMarit  be- 
fore a  judge,  that  he  beard  a  noise  in  a  man's  grave,  he  is,  by 
order,  dug  up,  and  chopped  all  to  pieces.  The  merchants,  at 
Constantinople,  once  airing  on  horseback,  had,  as  osoal,  for 
protection,  a  Janisary  with  them.  Passing  by  the  burying 
place  of  the  Jews,  it  happened  that  an  old  Jew  sat  by  a  aepul- 
chre.  The  Janisary  rode  up  to  him,  and  rated  him  for 
stinking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  commanded  him  to  get 
into  his  grave  again. — Rtger  Jinvlh**  I4/e  ^f  Sir  IhtdUff 


**71at  H*aem  iUs  dUsCsn'i  1km,    BsfteU  tJUs  vnw.'*— 
17,  p.  969. 

In  these  Unea,  I  have  versified  a  passage  in  Bishop  Taylor'k 
Sermons,  altering  as  little  as  poasiMe  his  unimprovable  la»- 


**  For  so  have  I  known  a  luxuriant  vine  swell  into  irregular 
twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  leares  and 
little  rings,  and  afford  but  trifling  clusteis  to  the  wine-prosa, 
and  a  foint  return  to  his  heart  which  longed  to  be  reftvahod 
with  a  fbll  vintage ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine  had  eaosed 
the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted 
into  fkir  and  juicy  branches,  and  made  aoeoonts  of  that  loaa 
of  blood,  by  the  return  of  fhiit." 


«*  jfn^^iJIeHft  OS  «cy,  eT'oycrAll.u  — 19,  p.  969. 

It  appears  from  Hafis,  that  the  way  is  not  easily  fbond  cot. 
He  says,  **  Do  not  expect  faith  from  any  one ;  if  you  do,  do- 
oei  ve  yourself  in  searching  for  the  Simorg  and  the  phi]oaoplMr*B 


.^ndawMff!  cwoy/  CMay/  — 33,p.  S9I. 

My  readers  will  recollect  the  Lenora.  The  nnwilliag  re- 
semblance has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  snbjecL  I  ooold 
not  turn  aside  fnm  the  road,  because  Burger  had  travelled  it 
before.  The  **  Okl  Woman  of  Berkeley  "  has  been  fbolishly 
called  an  imiution  of  that  inimitable  ballad :  the  likenesa  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  between  Macedon  and  Monmonth.  Both 
are  ballads,  and  there  is  a  horse  in  both. 


M9kareh  m  the  robet  «f  rfaUg^  dee.  —  30,  p.  g9L 

How  came  Mohareb  to  be  Sultan  of  this  Island  ?  Every  oae 
who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  knowa  that  there  are  alwayt 
islands  to  be  had  by  adventurers.  He  killed  the  former 
Sultan,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  What  eoold  not  a  Doa»> 
danielite  perfbrm  ?  The  narration  would  have  interrupted  the 
flow  of  the  main  story. 
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THE  NINTH  BOOK. 


Contcienee !  — 
Poor  ptodding  pneatt,  and  preaching  frian,  may  maka 
Their  hoUow  pulpiU  and  the  empty  aiilei 
Of  ehofchea  ring  with  that  round  word ;  but  wa. 
That  draw  the  ■obtile  and  more  piercing  air 
In  that  rablimed  region  of  a  court. 
Know  all  ia  good  we  make  lo,  and  go  on 
Secured  by  the  prosperity  of  our  crimes. 

B.  JoNsozf.    MoaTii»a*s  Faxx. 


"  Go  up,  my  Sister  Maimuna, 
Go  up,  and  read  the  stars ! " 

2. 

Lo !  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmost  tower 

She  stands ;  her  darkening  eyes, 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven ; 

Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streams 

That  streak  the  northern  night. 

3. 

They  hear  her  coming  tread, 

They  lift  their  asking  eyes ; 

Her  face  is  serious,  her  unwilling  lips 

Slow  to  the  tale  of  ill. 

*«  What  hast  thou  read  r  what  hast  thou  read  ? " 

Quoth  Khawla  in  alarm. 

a  Danger death  — judgment ! "  Maimunareplied. 

4. 

**  Is  that  the  language  of  the  lights  of  Heaven  ? " 

Exclaim'd  the  sterner  Witch ; 

«•  Creatures  of  Allah,  they  perform  his  will. 

And  with  their  lying  menaces  would  daunt 

Our  credulous  folly.    Maimuna, 

I  never  liked  this  uncongenial  lore ! 

Better  befits  to  make  the  Sacrifice 

Of  Divination  j  so  shall  I 

Be  mine  own  Oracle. 

Command  the  victims  thou,  O  King ! 

Male  and  female  they  must  he ; 

Thou  knowest  the  needful  rites. 

Meanwhile  I  purify  the  place." 


The  Sultan  went ;  the  Sorceress  rose. 

And  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  West, 

She  faced  the  points  of  Heaven; 

And  ever  where  she  turn'd 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  wall ; 

And  up  she  look'd,  and  smote  the  air ; 

And  down  she  stoop'd,  and  smote  the  floor. 

<*To  Eblis  and  his  servants 

I  consecrate  the  place ; 

Let  enter  none  but  they ! 

Whatever  hath  the  breath  of  life. 

Whatever  hath  the  sap  of  life. 

Let  it  be  blasted  and  die ! " 


Now  all  is  prepared; 

Mohareb  returns. 

The  Circle  is  drawn. 

The  Victims  have  bled. 

The  Touth  and  the  Maid. 

She  in  the  circle  holds  in  either  hand, 

Clinched  by  the  hair,  a  head. 

The  heads  of  the  Touth  and  the  Maid. 

"  Go  out,  ye  lights ! "  quoth  Khawla; 

And  in  darkness  began  the  spell. 

7. 

With  spreading  arms  she  whirls  around 

Bjipidly,  rapidly. 

Ever  around  and  around ; 

And  loudly  she  calls  the  while, 

"Eblis!  Eblis!" 

Loudly,  incessantly. 

Still  she  calls,  "  Eblis !  Eblis !  " 

Giddily,  giddily,  still  she  whirls. 

Loudly,  incessantly,  still  she  calls ; 

The  motion  is  ever  the  same. 

Ever  around  and  around ; 

The  calling  is  still  the  same. 

Still  it  is,  " Eblis  !  Eblis!" 

Till  her  voice  is  a  shapeless  yell, 

And  dizxily  rolls  her  brain; 

And  now  she  is  full  of  the  Fiend. 

She  stops,  she  rocks,  she  reels ! 

Look !  look !   she  appears  in  the  darkness ! 

Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up. 

All  living,  like  the  Meteor's  locks  of  light' 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sickly  Moon ! 

8. 

It  is  her  lips  that  move. 

Her  tongue  that  shapes  the  sound; 

But  whose  is  the  Voice  that  proceeds? 

"  Ye  may  hope,  and  ye  may  fear ; 

The  danger  of  his  stars  is  near. 

Sultan !  if  he  perish,  woe ! 

Fate  hath  written  one  death-blow 

For  Mohareb  and  the  Foe ! 

Triumph !  triumph !  only  she 

That  knit  his  bonds  can  set  him  free." 

9. 

She  spake  the  Oracle, 

And  senselessly  she  fell. 

They  knelt  in  care  beside  her,  — 

Her  Sister  and  the  Kmg ; 

They  sprinkled  her  palms  wiUi  water; 

They  wetted  her  nostrils  with  blood. 

10. 

She  wakes  as  from  a  dream, 

She  asks  the  utter'd  voice ; 

But  when  she  heard,  an  anger  and  a  grief 

Darkened  her  wrinkling  brow. 

"Then  let  him  live  in  long  captivity ! " 

She  answer'd :  but  Mohareb's  quicken'd  eye 

Perused  her  sullen  countenance. 

That  lied  not  with  the  lips. 

A  miserable  man  I 
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What  boots  it  that,  in  central  caves, 

The  Powers  of  Evil  at  his  B^tbm  pledged 

The  Sacrament  of  Hell ! 

His  death  secures  them  now. 

What  boots  it  that  the j  gave 

Abdaldar's  guardian  ring, 
When,  through  another's  life. 
The  blow  may  reach  bis  own  ? 

11. 

He  sought  the  dungeon  cell 

Where  Thalaba  was  laid. 

*Twa8  the  gray  morning  twilight,  and  the  voice 

Of  Thalaba,  in  prayer. 

With  words  of  hallow'd  import,  smote  his  ear. 

The  grating  of  the  heavy  hinge 

Roused  not  the  Arabian  youth ; 

Nor  lilled  he  his  earthward  face. 

At  sound  of  coming  feet. 

Nor  did  Mohareb  with  unholy  speech 

Disturb  the  duty :  silent,  spirit-awed. 

Envious,  heart-humbled,  he  beheld 

The  peace  which  piety  alone  can  give. 

12. 

When  Thalaba,  the  perfect  rite  perform'd. 

Raised  his  calm  eye,  then  spake  the  Island-Chief: 

**  Arab !  my  guidance  through  the  dangerous  Cave 

Thy  service  overpaid. 

An  imintended  friend  in  enmity. 

The  Hand  that  caught  thy  r'mg 

Received  and  bore  me  to  the  scene  I  sought. 

Now  know  me  grateful.     I  return 

That  amulet,  thy  only  safety  here.'* 

13. 

Artful  he  spake,  with  show  of  gratitude 

Veiling  the  selfish  deed. 

Lock'd  in  his  magic  chain, 

Thalaba  on  his  passive  powerless  hand 

Received  again  the  Spell. 

Remembering  then  with  what  an  ominous  faith 

First  he  drew  on  the  ring. 

The  youth  repeats  his  words  of  augury ; 

"  In  God's  name  and  the  Prophet's !  be  its  power 

Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous !  if  for  evil, 

Grod  and  my  trust  in  Him  shall  hallow  it. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven !  " 

So  Thalaba  received  again 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

14. 

Thoughtful  awhile  Mohaxeb  stood, 

And  eyed  the  captive  youth. 

Then,  building  skilfully  sophistic  speech, 

Thus  he  began :  **•  Brave  art  thou,  Thalaba ; 

And  wherefore  are  we  foes .'  —  for  I  would  buy 

Thy  firiendship  at  a  princely  price,  and  make  thee 

To  thine  own  welfare  wise. 

Hear  me !  in  Nature  are  two  hostile  Gods, 

Makers  and  Masters  of  existing  things, 

Equal  in  power:  — nay, hear  me  patiently  ?  — 

Eqiial  —  for  look  around  thee  !  The  same  Earth 

Bears  fruit  and  poison ;  where  the  Camel  finds 


His  fragant  food,  the  homed  Viper  there 

Sucks  in  the  juice  of  death :  the  Elements 

Now  serve  the  use  of  man,  and  now  assert 

Dominion  o'er  his  weakness :  dost  thou  hear 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  nuptial  song  ? 

From  the  next  house  proceeds  the  mourner's  cry. 

Lamenting  o'er  the  dead.    Say'st  thou  that  Sin 

Enter'd  the  world  of  Allah  ?  that  the  Fiend, 

Permitted  for  a  season,  prowls  for  prey  ? 

When  to  thy  tent  the  venomous  serpent  creeps. 

Dost  thou  not  crush  the  reptile  ?    Even  so, 

Be  sure,  had  Allah  crush'd  his  Enemy, 

But  that  the  power  was  wanting.    From  tiie  first. 

Eternal  as  themselves  their  warfare  is ; 

To  the  end  it  must  endure.     Evil  and  Good, 

What  are  they,  Thalaba,  but  words  ?  in  the  strife 

Of  Angels,  as  of  Men,  the  weak  are  guilty ; 

Power  must  decide.    The  Spirits  of  the  Dead, 

Quitting  their  mortal  mansion,  enter  not. 

As  falsely  ye  are  preach'd,  their  final  seat 

Of  bliss,  or  bale ;  nor  in  the  sepulchre 

Sleep  they  the  long,  long  sleep :  each  joins  the  host 

Of  his  great  leader,  aiding  in  the  war 

Whose  fate  involves  his  own. 

Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  then ! 

Woe  to  the  sons  of  man  who  follow'd  him ! 

They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity, 

Must  howl  in  central  fires. 

Thou,  Thalaba,  hast  chosen  ill  thy  part, 

If  choice  it  may  be  call'd,  where  will  was  not. 

Nor  searching  doubt,  nor  judgment  wise  to  weigh. 

Hard  is  the  service  of  the  Power  beneath 

Whose  banners  thou  wert  bom ,  his  discipline 

Severe,  yea,  cruel ;  and  his  wages,  rich 

Only  in  promise ;  who  hath  seen  the  pay  ? 

For  us,  the  pleasures  of  the  world  are  ours, 

Riches  and  rule,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth. 

We  met  in  Babylon  adventurers  both, 

Each  zealous  for  the  hostile  Power  he  serv'd ; 

We  meet  again ;  thou  feelest  what  thou  art, 

Thou  seest  what  I  am,  the  Sultan  here. 

The  Lord  of  Life  and  Death. 

Abandon  him  who  has  abandon'd  thee. 

And  be,  ib  I  am,  great  among  nuinkind ! " 

15. 

The  Captive  did  not,  hasty  to  confute. 

Break  off  that  subtle  speech ; 

But  when  the  expectant  silence  of  the  King 

Look'd  for  his  answer,  then  spake  Thalaba. 

'*  And  this  then  is  thy  faith !  this  monstrous  creed ! 

This  lie  against  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Start, 
And  Earth,  and  Heaven !     Blind  man,  who  canst 

not  see 

How  all  things  work  the  best !  who  wilt  not  know 

That  in  the  Manhood  of  the  World,  whate'er 

Qf  folly  mark'd  its  Infancy,  of  vice 

Sullied  its  Youth,  ripe  Wisdom  shall  cast  off, 

Stablished  in  good,  and,  knowing  evil,  safe. 

Sultan  Mohareb,  yes,  ye  have  me  here 

In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  oppress'd ; 

Cast  down,  but  not  destroy  'd.    Shall  danger  daunt. 

Shall  death  dismay  his  soul,  whose  life  is  given 

For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 

Alike  rewarded,  in  that  holy  cause, 
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The  Conqueror't  and  the  Martyr's  palm  above 

Beam  with  one  gloiy.     Hope  ye  that  my  blood 

Can  quench  the  dreaded  flame  ?  and  know  ye  not, 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  the  Just  and  Wise, 

And  all  Good  Actions  of  all  ages  past, 

Tea,  your  own  crimes,  and  Truth,  and  God  in 

Heaven?" 

16. 

**  Slave ! "  quoth  Mohareb,  and  his  lip 

Quiver'd  with  eager  wrath, 

^  I  have  thee !  thou  shalt  feel  my  power, 

And  in  thy  dungeon  loathsomeness 

Rot  piecemeal,  limb  from  limb !  '* 

And  out  the  Tyrant  rushes, 

And  all-impatient  of  the  thoughts 

That  canker'd  in  his  heart. 

Seeks,  in  the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport, 

Short  respite  from  the  avenging  power  within. 

17. 

What  Woman  is  she 

So  wrinkled  and  old, 

That  goes  to  the  wood  ? 

She  leans  on  her  staff 

With  a  tottering  step, 

She  tells  her  bead-string  slow 

Through  fingers  duird  by  age. 

The  wanton  boys  bemock  her ; 

The  babe  in  arms  that  meets  her 

Turns  round  with  quick  affiright. 

And  clings  to  his  nurse's  neck. 

18. 

Hark !  hark !  the  hunter's  cry ; 

Mohareb  has  gone  to  the  chase. 

The  dogs,  with  eager  yelp. 

Are  struggling  to  be  free ; 

The  hawks,  in  frequent  stoop. 

Token  their  haste  for  flight ; 

And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow. 

With  tranquil  eyes  and  talons  sheathed. 

The  ounce  expects  his  liberty. 

19. 
Propp'd  on  the  stafl"  that  shakes 
Beneath  her  trembling  weight. 
The  Old  Woman  sees  them  pass. 
HaUoa!  halloa! 
The  game  is  up ! 
The  dogs  are  loosed, 
The  deer  bounds  over  the  plain : 
The  dogs  pursue 
Far,  far  behind, 
Though  at  full  stretch, 
With  eager  speed, 
Far,  far  behind. 
But  lo !  the  Falcon  o'er  his  head 
Hovers  with  hostile  wings. 
And  buffets  him  with  blinding  stro^ 
Dizzy  with  the  deafening  i 
In  blind  and  interrupted  <  ' 
Poor  beast,  he  stn^fgk 
And  now  the  dog*  aSeft 
How  his  heart  pants ! 
38 


The  panting  of  his  heart; 

And  tears  like  human  tears 

Roll  down,  along  the  big  veins  fever-swollen ; 

And  now  the  death-sweat  darkens  his  dun  hide ; 

His  fear,  his  groans,  his  agony,  his  death. 

Are  the  sport,  and  the  joy,  and  the  triumph ! 

20. 

Halloa !  another  prey, 

The  nimble  Antelope ! 

The  ounce  is  freed ;  one  spring. 

And  his  talons  are  sheathed  in  her  shoulders. 

And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wood. 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night, 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling ; 

The  ounce,  whose  gums  were  warm  in  his  prey. 

He  hears  the  summoning  sound. 

In  vain  his  master's  voice. 

No  longer  dreaded  now, 

Calls  and  recalls  with  threatful  tone ; 

Away  to  the  forest  he  goes ; 

For  that  Old  Woman  had  laid 

Her  shrivell'd  finger  on  her  shrivell'd  lips. 

And  whistled  with  a  long,  long  breath ; 

And  that  long  breath  was  the  sound 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind,  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling. 

21. 

Mohareb  knew  her  not, 

As  to  the  chase  he  went. 

The  glance  of  his  proud  eye 

Passing  in  scorn  o'er  age  and  wretchedness. 

She  stands  in  the  depth  of  the  wood. 

And  panting  to  her  feet, 

Fawning  and  fearful,  creeps 

The  ounce  by  charms  constrain 'd. 

Well  mayst  thou  fear,  and  vainly  dost  thou  fawn. 

Her  form  is  changed,  her  visage  new. 

Her  power,  her  art  the  same ! 
It  is  Khawla  that  stands  in  the  wood. 

22. 

She  knew  the  place  where  the  Mandrake  grew. 

And  round  the  netk  of  the  ounce. 

And  round  the  Mandrake's  head. 

She  tightens  the  ends  of  her  cord. 

Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax. 

And  her  press'd  finger  fastens  them, 

Deaf  as  the  Adder,  when,  with  grounded  head. 

And  circled  form,  both  avenues  of  sound 

Barr'd  safely,  one  slant  eye 

Watches  the  charmer's  lips 

Waste  on  the  wind  his  baffled  witchery. 

The  spotted  ounce,  so  beautiful, 

Springs  forceful  from  the  scourge : 

With  that  the  dying  plant,  all  agony. 

Feeling  its  life-strings  crack, 

unimaginable  groan 

can  hear  and  live. 


tim  servant  Khawla  loosed 
Next,  with  naked  hand, 
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She  pluck 'd  the  boughs  of  the  roanchineel ; 

And  of  the  wormy  wax  she  took, 

That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced  out, 

Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  within 

24. 

In  a  cavern  of  the  wood  she  sits. 
And  moulds  the  wax  to  human  form ; 

And,  as  her  fingers  kneaded  it, 

By  magic  accents,  to  the  mystic  shape 

Imparted  with  the  life  of  Thalaba, 

In  all  its  passive  powers. 

Mysterious  sympathy. 

With  the  mandrake  and  the  manchineel 

She  builds  her  pile  accursed. 

She  lays  her  finger  to  the  pile. 

And  blue  and  green  the  flesh 

Glows  with  emitted  fire, 

A  fire  to  kindle  that  strange  fuel  meet. 

25. 
Before  the  fire  she  placed  the  imaged  wax ; 
*^  There  waste  away !  "  the  Enchantress  cried, 
'    ".  And  with  thee  waste  Hodeirah's  Son !  " 

26. 

Fool !  fool !  go  thaw  the  everlasting  ice. 

Whose  polar  mountains  bound  the  human  reign. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  ! 

The  doom'd  Destroyer  wears  Abdaldar's  ring ; 

Against  the  danger  of  his  horoscope 

Yourselves  have  shielded  him ; 

And  on  the  sympathizing  wax, 

The  unadmitted  flames  play  powerlessly 

As  the  cold  moon-beam  on  a  plain  of  snow. 

27. 

^  Curse  thee !  curse  thee ! ' '  cried  the  fiendly  woman, 

**  Hast  thou  yet  a  spell  of  safety .'  " 

And  in  the  raging  flames 

She  threw  the  imaged  wax. 

It  lay  amid  the  flames. 

Like  Polycarp  of  old. 

When,  by  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake 

O'er-vaulted,  his  gray  hairs 

Curl'd,  life-like,  to  the  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow. 


** Wherefore  is  this!"  cried  Khawla,  and  she 

8tamp*d 

Thrice  on  the  cavern  floor : 

**  Maimuna !  Maimuna !  " 

Thrice  on  the  floor  she  stamp'd. 

Then  to  the  rocky  gateway  glanced 

Her  eager  eyes,  and  Maimuna  was  there. 

"  Nay,  Sister,  nay !  "  quoth  she ;  "  Mohareb's  life 

Is  link'd  with  Thalaba's ! 

Nay,  Sister,  nay !  the  plighted  oath ! 

The  common  sacrament ! " 

29. 

**  Idiot ! "  said  Khawla,  **  one  must  die,  or  all ! 

Faith  kept  with  him  were  treason  to  the  rest. 

Why  lies  the  wax  like  marble  in  the  fire  ? 


What  powerful  amulet 
Protects  Hodeirah's  Son  ? " 

30. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

Cold  in  that  white  intensity  of  fire. 

The  Bat,  that  with  her  hook'd  and  leathery  winga 

Clung  to  the  cave-roof,  loosed  her  hold. 

Death-sickening  with  the  heat; 

The  Toad,  which  to  the  darkest  nook  had  crawrd. 

Panted  fast,  with  fever  pain ; 

The  Viper  from  her  nest  came  forth. 

Leading  her  quicken'd  brood. 

That,  sportive  with  the  warm  delight,  roll'd  out 

Their  thin  curls,  tender  as  the  tendril  rings. 

Ere  the  green  beauty  of  their  brittle  youth 

Grows  brown,  and  toughens  in  the  summer  sun. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

The  silver  quivering  of  the  element 

O'er  its  pale  surface  shedding  a  dim  gloss. 

31. 

Amid  the  red  and  fiery  smoke. 

Watching  the  portent  strange. 

The  blue-eyed  Sorceress  and  her  Sister  stood. 

Seeming  a  ruined  Angel  by  the  side 

Of  Spirit  bom  in  hell. 

Maimuna  raised  at  length  her  thoughtful  eyes : 

"  Whence,  Sister,  was  the  wax .' 

The  work  of  the  worm,  or  the  bee .' 

Nay,  then,  I  marvel  not ! 

't  were  as  wise  to  bring  from  Ararat 

The  fore-world's  wood  to  build  the  magic  pile. 

And  feed  it  from  the  balm  bower,  through  whose 

veins 

The  Martyr's  blood  sends  such  a  virtue  out 

That  the  fond  mother  from  beneath  its  shade 

Wreathes  tJie  horn'd  viper  round  her  playful  child. 

This  is  the  eternal,  universal  strife ! 

There  is  a  Grave-wax, —  I  have  seen  the  Gouls 

Fight  for  the  dainty  at  their. banqueting."  — 

32. 

**  Excellent  Witch ! "  quoth  Khawla ;  and  she  went 

To  the  cave-arch  of  entrance,  and  scowl'd  up, 

Mocking  the  blessed  Suin : 

"  Shine  thou  in  Heaven,  but  I  will  shadow  Earth  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  shorten  day, 
But  I  will  hasten  darkness  !  "    Then  the  Witch 

Began  a  magic  song, 

One  long,  low  tone,  through  teeth  half-closed. 

Through  lips  slow-moving,  muttered  slow ; 

One  long-continued  breath, 

Till  to  her  eyes  a  darker  yellowness 

Was  driven,  and,  fuller  swollen,  the  prominent  veins 

On  her  loose  throat  grew  black. 

Then,  looking  upward,  thrice  she  breathed 

Into  the  face  of  Heaven. 

The  baneful  breath  infected  Heaven  ; 

A  mildewing  fog  it  spread 

Darker  and  darker ;  so  the  evening  sun 

Pour'd  his  unentering  glory  on  the  mist, 

And  it  was  night  below 
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33. 

**  Bring  now  the  wax,"  quoth  Khawla,  **for  thon 

know'st 

The  mine  that  yields  it.    Forth  went  Maimuna; 

In  mist  and  darkness  went  the  Sorceress  forth ; 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  Place  of  Tombs, 

And  in  their  sepolchres  the  Dead 

Feel  feet  unholy  trampling  over  them. 

34. 

Thou  startest,  Maimuna, 

Because  the  breeze  is  in  thy  lifted  locks ! 

Is  Khawla's  spell  so  weak  ? 

Sudden  came  the  breeze  and  strong ', 

The  heavy  mist,  wherewith  the  lungs,  oppress'd, 

Were  lsix>ring  late,  flies  now  before  the  gale, 

Thin  as  an  infant's  breath, 

Seen  in  the  sunshine  of  an  autumn  frost. 

Sudden  it  came,  and  soon  its  work  was  done, 

And  suddenly  it  ceased ; 

Cloudless  and  calm  it  left  the  firmament, 

And  beautiful  in  the  blue  sky 

^  Arose  the  summer  Moon. 

35. 

She  heard  the  quicken'd  action  of  her  blood ; 

She  felt  the  fever  in  her  cheeks. 

Daunted,  yet  desperate,  in  a  tomb 

Entering,  with  impious  hand  she  traced 

Circles,  and  squares,  and  trines, 

And  magic  characters. 

Till,  riven  by  her  charms,  the  tomb 

Yawn'd,  and  disclosed  its  dead ; 

Maimuna's  eyes  were  open'd,  and  she  saw 

The  secreti  of  the  Grave. 

36. 

There  sat  a  Spirit  in  the  vault. 

In  shape,  in  hue,  in  lineaments,  like  life ; 

And  by  him  couch'd,  as  if  intranced. 

The  hundred-headed  Worm  that  never  dies. 

37. 

**  Nay,  Sorceress  !  not  to-night! "  the  Spirit  cried ; 

**  The  flesh  in  which  I  sinn'd  may  rest  to-night 

From  suffering ;  all  things,  even  I,  to-night. 

Even  the  Damn'd,  repose !  *' 

38. 

The  flesh  of  Maimuna 
Crept  on  her  bones  with  terror,  and  her  knees 

Trembled  with  their  trembling  weight. 

**Only  this  Sabbath !  and  at  dawn  the  Worm 

Will  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh  must  grow  to  meet 

The  gnawing  of  his  hundred  poison-mouths ! 

God !  God !  is  there  no  mercy  after  death !  '* 

39. 

Soul-struck,  she  rush'd  away ; 

She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombs ; 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  earth. 

All  agony,  and  tumult,  and  despair. 

And  in  that  wild  and  desperate  agony 

Sure  Maimuna  had  died  the  utter  death. 

If  aught  of  evil  had  been  possible 

On  this  mysterious  night ; 


For  this  was  that  most  holy  night 

When  all  Created  Things  adore 

The  Power  that  made  them ;  Insects,  Beasts,  and 

Birds, 

The  Water-Dwellers,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  Stones, 
Yea,  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  the  infinite  Heaven, 
With  all  its  Worlds.    Man  only  doth  not  know 

The  universal  Sabbath,  doth  not  join 

With  Nature  in  her  homage.    Yet  the  prayer 

Flows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love  j 

A  holier  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 

Visit  the  slumbers  of  the  penitent. 

40. 

Therefore  on  Maimuna  the  Elements 

Shed  healing ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  balm. 

For  every  flower  sent  then  in  incense  up 

Its  richest  odors ;  and  the  song  of  birds 

Now,  like  the  music  of  the  Seraphim, 

Enter'd  her  soul,  and  now 

Made  silence  awful  by  their  sudden  pause. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  quiet  Moon 

Pour'd  quietness ;  its  lovely  light 

Was  like  the  smile  of  reconciling  Heaven. 

41. 

Is  it  the  dew  of  night 

That  on  her  glowing  cheek 

Shines  in  the  moon-beam  ?    Oh !  she  weeps — she 

weeps! 

And  the  Good  Angel  that  abandon'd  her 

At  her  hell-baptism,  by  her  tears  drawn  down, 

Resumes  his  charge.    Then  Maimuna 

Recall'd  to  mind  the  double  oracle ; 

Quick  as  the  lightning  flash 

Its  import  glanced  upon  her,  and  the  hope 

Of  pardon  and  salvation  rose. 

As  now  she  understood 

The  lying  prophecy  of  truth. 

She  pauses  not,  she  ponders  not ; 

The  driven  air  before  her  fann'd  the  face 

Of  Thalaba,  and  he  awoke  and  saw 

The  Sorceress  of  the  Silver  Locks. 

42. 

One  more  permitted  spell ! 

She  takes  the  magic  thread. 

With  the  wide  eye  of  wonder,  Thalaba 

Watches  her  snowy  fingers,  round  and  round. 

Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 

Again  he  hears  the  low,  sweet  voice. 

The  low,  sweet  voice,  so  musical. 

That  sure  it  was  not  strange, 

If  in  those  unintelligible  tones 

Was  more  than  human  potency. 

That  with  such  deep  and  imdefined  delight 

Fill'd  the  surrender'd  soul. 

The  work  is  done ;  the  song  hath  ceased ; 

He  wakes  as  from  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

And  feels  his  fetters  gone,  and  with  the  burst 

Of  wondering  adoration,  praises  God. 

43. 

Her  charm  hath  loosed  the  chain  it  bound ; 

But  massy  walls  and  iron  gates 
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Confine  Hodeirah's  Son. 

Heard  ye  not,  Genii  of  the  Air,  her  spell. 

That  o*er  her  fiu3e  there  fliti 

The  sudden  flush  of  fear? 

Again  her  louder  lips  repeat  the  charm ; 

Her  eye  is  anxious,  her  cheek  pale, 

Her  pulse  plays  fast  and  feeble. 

Nay,  Maimuna !  thy  power  hath  ceased. 

And  the  wind  scatters  now 

The  voice  which  ruled  it  late. 

44. 

"  Be  comforted,  my  soul !  "  she  cried,  her  eye 

Brightening  with  sudden  joy,  "be  comforted ! 

We  have  burst  through  the  bonds  which  bound  us 

down 

To  utter  death ;  our  covenant  with  Hell 

Is  blotted  out !  The  Lord  hath  given  me  strength ! 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  merciful ! 

Hear  me,  ye  rebel  Spirits !  in  the  name 

Of  AUah  and  the  Prophet,  hear  the  spell !  " 

45. 

Groans  then  were  heard,  the  prison  walls  were  rent. 

The  whirlwind  wrapt  them  round,  and  forth  they 

flew. 

Borne  in  the  chariot  of  the  Winds  abroad. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  IX. 

**  ma  fragrmafoodftke  kanud  Fiper  Oarey^ite 14,  p.  296. 

In  this  ralley  we  fbond  plenty  of  prorender  for  our  cattle  ; 
rosemary  bushes,  and  other  shrubs  of  onconnnon  frafrance, 
which,  beinf  natives  of  the  desert,  are  still  perhaps  without  a 
name.  Though  these  scented  plants  are  the  usual  food  of  the 
camel,  it  is  remarkable  that  his  breath  is  insufferably  nau- 
seous. But,  when  he  is  pushed  by  hunger,  he  devours  thistles 
and  prickles  indiscriminately,  yrtthoat  the  least  damage  to  his 
month,  which  seems  proof  to  the  sharpest  thonM,  —  E^ 

noveri  with  hottiU  mngi,  itc  — 19,  p.  897. 

The  hawk  is  used  at  Aleppo  in  taking  the  hare.  **  As  soon 
as  the  hare  is  put  up,  one,  or  a  brace  of  the  nearest  greyhounds 
are  slipped,  and  the  fklooner,  galloping  after  them,  throws  off 
his  hawk.  The  hare  cannot  run  long,  where  the  hawk  be- 
haves properly  ;  but  sometimes  getting  the  start  of  the  dogs, 
she  gains  the  next  hill,  and  escapes.  It  now  and  then  hap- 
pens when  the  hawk  is  fierce  and  voracious  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, that  the  hare  is  struck  dead  at  the  first  stroke,  but  that 
is  very  uncommon  ;  for  the  hawks  preferred  for  hare-hunting 
are  taught  to  pounce  and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  seize  it ;  and 
they  rise  a  little  between  each  attack,  to  descend  again  with 
fresh  force.  In  this  manner  the  game  is  confused  and  retarded, 
till  the  greyhounds  come  in."  —  RusteU. 

The  Shaheen,  or  Falcon  Gentle,  flies  at  a  more  dangerous 
game.  Were  there  not,  says  the  ehler  Russell,  several  gentle- 
men now  in  England  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  going  to  relate,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  assert  that,  with 
this  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  they  sometimes 
take  large  eagles.  The  hawk,  in  former  times,  was  taught  to 
seize  the  eagle  under  his  pinion,  and  thus,  depriving  him  of  the 
use  of  one  wing,  both  birds  fell  to  the  ground  together.  But 
1  am  informed,  the  present  mode  is  to  teach  the  hawk  to  fix 
on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which  has  the  same  effect, 
only  that,  the  bird  tumbling  down  more  slowly,  the  fitlconer 
has  more  time  to  oome  in  to  his  hawk*s  assistance :  hut,  in 


either  case,  if  he  be  not  very  expeditious,  the  blooa  is  inev- 
itably destroyed. 

Dr.  Patrick  Russell  says,  this  sport  was  disused  in  his  time, 
probably  from  its  ending  more  frequently  in  the  death  of  the 
fiJeoB  than  of  the  eagle.  But  he  had  oaen  seen  the  sbabeea 
take  herons  and  storks.  "The  hawk,  when  tlvowB  off,  lliea 
for  some  time  inahoriaontal  Une,  not  six  feet  from  the  groimd, 
then  mounting  perpendicularly  with  astonishing  swiftness,  he 
seizes  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both  together  come  tnn>- 
bling  to  the  ground.  If  the  fUcooer  is  not  expeditious,  the 
game  soon  disengages  itself." 

We  saw  about  twenty  antelopes,  which,  however,  were  no 
very  shy,  that  we  coaM  not  get  near  enough  to  have  a  ahot, 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  take  them  without  liawks,  the 
noode  usually  practised  in  those  countries.  The  swiftest 
greyhounds  would  be  of  no  use,  for  the  antelopes  are  much 
swifter  of  foot  than  any  animal  I  ever  saw  before.  —Jodbra's 
Joumtg  over  LmU. 

The  Persians  train  their  hawks  thus :  —They  take  the  whole 
skin  of  a  stag,  of  the  head,  body,  and  legs,  and  stuff  it  with 
straw  to  the  shape  of  the  animal.  After  fixing  it  in  the  place 
where  they  usually  train  the  bird,  they  place  his  food  upon  the 
head  of  the  stuffed  stag,  and  chiefly  in  the  two  cavities  nf  the 
eyes,  that  the  bird  may  strike  there.  Having  accustomed  him 
for  several  days  to  eat  in  this  manner,  they  fasten  the  feet  of 
the  stag  to  a  plank  which  runs  upon  wheels,  which  is  drawn 
by  cords  from  a  distance  ;  and  fix>m  day  to  day  they  draw  it 
fiister,  insensibly  to  accustom  the  bird  not  to  quit  his  prey  ; 
and  at  last  they  draw  the  stag  by  a  horse  at  full  speed.  They 
do  the  same  with  the  wild  boar,  the  ass,  the  fox,  the  hare,  and 
other  beasU  of  chase.  They  are  even  taught  to  stop  a  bone- 
man  at  full  speed,  nor  will  they  quit  him  till  the  falconer  re- 
calls them,  and  shows  them  their  food.  —  Tavender, 

As  the  Persians  are  very  patient,  and  not  deterred  by  diffi- 
culty, tliey  delight  in  training  the  crow  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  hawk.  —  Tanenuer. 

I  do  not  recollect  in  what  history  or  romance  there  is  a  taJe 
of  two  dogs  trained  in  this  manner  to  destroy  a  tyrant ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  an  historical  fiction.  The  same  stratagem  ia 
found  in  Chao-shi-cu-el,  the  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Chao. 

The  farmers  in  Norway  believe  that  the  eagle  will  some- 
times attack  a  deer.  In  this  enter]»ise,  he  makes  use  of  this 
stratagem  ;  he  soaks  his  wings  in  water,  and  then  covers  tbem 
with  sand  and  gravel,  with  which  be  flies  against  the  deer's 
fkce,  and  blinds  him  for  a  time ;  the  pain  of  this  sets  him 
running  about  like  a  distracted  creature,  and  fVequently  ho 
tumbles  down  a  rock  or  some  steep  place,  and  breaks  his 
neck  ;  thus  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  eagle.  —  PaiOofpidtm, 

In  the  arms  of  Garihay,  the  historian,  a  stag,  with  an  eagle 
or  hawk  on  his  back,  is  thus  represented.  This  species  of 
fiUconry  has  therefore  probably  been  practised  in  Europe. 


Jind  now  tksdtadk'nDmtdarkau  kit  dmn  kid*!— 19,  p.  2S7. 

I  saw  this  appearance  of  death  at  a  bull-fight,  the  detestable 
amusement  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  To  the  hooor 
of  our  country,  few  Englishmen  visit  these  spectacles  a 
second  time. 

The  ounce  it  freed,-  oii«jprm^,&c.— SX),p.997. 

They  have  a  beast  called  an  Ounce,  spotted  like  a  tiger, 
but  very  gentle  and  tame.  A  horseman  carries  it ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  gazelle,  lets  it  loose ;  and  though  the  gazelle 
is  incredibly  swifl,  it  is  so  nimble,  that  in  three  bounds  it 
leaps  upon  the  neck  of  its  prey .  The  gazelle  is  a  sort  of  small 
antelope,  of  which  the  country  is  full.  The  ounce  immedi- 
ately strangles  it  with  its  sharp  talons ;  but  if  unluckily  it 
misses  its  blow,  and  the  gazelle  escapes,  it  remains  upon  the 
spot  ashamed  and  confused,  and  at  that  moment  a  child  might 
take  or  kill  it  without  its  attempting  to  defend  itself.  —  7^ 
vernier. 

The  kings  of  Persia  are  very  fond  of  the  chase,  and  it  is 
principally  in  this  that  they  display  their  magnificence.  It 
happened  one  day  that  Sha-Sefi  wished  to  entertain  all  the 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  court,  and  there  were  tKen  min- 
isters there  from  TarUry,  Muscovy,  and  India.  He  led  them 
to  the  chase  ;  and  having  taken  in  their  presence  a  great 
number  of  large  animals,  stags,  does,  hinds,  and  wild  boars. 
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Im  had  then  «11  drested  and  eaten  the  name  day ;  and  while 
they  were  eatiag,  an  architect  was  ordered  to  erect  a  tower  in 
the  middle  of  Iipahan,  only  with  the  head*  of  these  animals : 
the  remains  of  it  axe'  yet  to  be  seen.  When  the  tower  was 
raised  to  its  proper  height,  the  architect  came  exultingly  to 
the  ki0g,  who  was  then  at  the  banquet  with  the  ambassadors, 
aad  informed  him  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  finish  the  work 
well,  bat  the  head  of  some  large  beast  for  the  point.  The 
Prince,  in  his  drankenness,  and  with  a  design  of  showing  the 
ambaasadon  bow  absolute  he  was  over  his  subjects,  tuned 
sternly  to  the  architect —  You  are  right,  said  he,  and  I  do  not 
tmo»  wkero  to  Jnd  «  bettor  hood  tkan  yevr  own.  The  unhappy 
man  was  obliged  to  lose  his  head,  and  the  royal  order  was 
ifluiediately  executed.  —  Tononder, 

fToMU  on  the  wind  kio  bafied  wttcA^ry— 29,  p.  997. 
A  serpent  which  that  aspidis 
Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hath  this, 
That  he  the  stone,  noblest  of  all. 
The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  his  head  above  on  bight. 
For  whiche,  whan  that  a  roan  by  slight 
The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante, 
With  his  carecte  him  wolde  enehante, 
Anone  as  he  perceiveth  that 
He  leyth  downe  his  one  ear  all  plat 
Unto  the  ground,  and  halt  it  fast. 
And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  stoppeth  with  his  taiJle  so  sore. 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  or  more 
Of  his  enchantement  ne  hereth. 
And  in  Uiis  wise  himself  he  skiereth. 
So  that  lie  hath  the  wordes  wayved. 
And  thus  his  eare  is  nought  deceived.  —  Ooieor. 

E*l  tir  ek'  area  lo  ^neantatore  scorto, 
Acad  eke  le  parole  sue  ncn  oda, 
Aveva  Puno  orteehio  ion  terra  porta, 
E  'Z  oUro  8*  ha  turato  can  la  coda.  —  PuUi. 

Does  not "  the  deaf  adder,  that  heareth  not  the  voioe  of  the 
ehanner,  charm  he  never  so  wisely,"  allude  to  some  snake  that 
t  be  enticed  by  music,  as  they  catch  them  in  Egypt  ? 


That,  from  the  perforated  tru  forced  oiU.  —  93,  p.  298. 

As  for  the  wax,  it  is  the  finest  and  whitest  that  may  be  had, 
though  of  bees ;  and  there  is  such  plenty  as  serves  the  whole 
empire.  Several  provinces  produce  it,  but  that  of  Huquom 
exceeds  all  the  others,  as  well  in  quantity  as  whiteness.  It  is 
gathered  in  the  province  of  Xantung,  upon  little  trees  j  but  in 
that  of  Huquam,  upon  large  ones,  as  big  as  those  of  the  Indian 
pagods,  or  chestnut-trees  in  Europe.  The  way  nature  has 
found  to  produce  it,  to  us  appears  strange  enough.  There  is 
in  this  province  a  creature  or  insect,  of  the  bigness  of  a  flea, 
so  sharp  at  stinging,  that  it  not  only  pierces  the  skins  of  men 
and  beasts,  but  Ute  boughs  and  bodies  of  the  trees.  Those  of 
the  province  of  Xantung  are  much  valued,  where  the  inhab- 
itants gather  their  eggs  fi^m  the  trees,  and  carry  them  to  sell 
io  the  province  of  Huquam.  In  the  spring,  there  come  from 
these  eggs  certain  worms,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  they  place  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  they  creep 
up,  spreading  themselves  wonderfully  over  all  the  branches. 
Having  placed  themselves  there,  they  gnaw,  pierce,  and  bore 
to  the  very  pith,  and  their  nourishment  they  convert  into  wax, 
as  white  as  snow,  which  they  drive  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
bole  they  have  made,  where  it  remains  congealed  in  drops  by 
the  wind  and  cold.  Then  the  owners  of  the  trees  gather  it, 
and  make  it  into  cakes  as  we  do,  which  are  sold  about  China. 

CfemeUi  CarerL 

Dn  Halde's  account  is  somewhat  different  from  this  j  the 
worms,  he  says,  fasten  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and  in  a 
short  time  form  combs  of  wax,  much  smaller  than  the  honey- 


jtJtret0khidUthatttranffiulmoeL—2ifp.9». 
It  being  notorious  that  fire  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 


devil,  because  he  breathes  smoke  and  flames,  there  is  an 
obvious  propriety  in  supposing  every  witch  her  own  tinder- 
box,  as  they  apiuroximate  to  diabolic  nature.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  the  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels  to  refer  to ; 
otherwise,  by  the  best  authorities,  I  could  show  that  it  is  the 
trick  of  Beehcebub  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  The 
inflammability  of  saints  may  be  abundantly  exampled. 

It  happened  upon  a  tyme,  before  St.  Elfled  was  chosen 
Abbesse,  that  being  in  the  church  at  mattins,  before  day,  with 
the  rest  of  her  sisters,  and  grnng  into  the  middest,  according 
to  the  costume,  to  read  a  lesson,  the  candle  wherewith  she 
saw  to  read,  chanced  to  be  put  out ;  and  thereupon  wanting 
li^t,  there  came  from  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  such  an 
exceeding  brightnesse  upon  the  soddaine,  that  not  only  her- 
selfe,  but  all  the  rest  d'tlie  quire  also,  might  read  by  iL— 
EngUeh  JUmfgrologe,  1608. 

Dead  saints  have  frequently  possessed  this  phoq>horio 
quality,  like  rotten  wood  or  dead  fish.  "  St.  Bridget  was  in- 
terred at  the  lowne  of  Dunne,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
the  tombe  togeather  with  the  venerable  bodyes  of  St.  Patricke 
and  St.  Columbe,  which  was  aAerwards  miraculously  reveyled 
to  the  bishop  of  that  place,  as  he  was  praying  one  night  late 
in  the  church,  about  the  yeare  of  Christ  1176,  over  which 
there  shined  a  great  li|^t."  —  EagUeh  Martyrologe. 

So,  when  the  nurse  of  Mohammed  first  entered  the  chamber 
of  Amena,  his  mother,  she  saw  a  coruscating  splendor,  which 
was  the  light  of  the  infant  prophet,  so  that  Amena  never 
kindled  her  lamp  at  night.  —  Maraeei. 

Another  Mohammedan  miracle,  of  the  same  genus,  is  no 
ways  improbable.  When  the  head  of  Hoeein  was  brought  to 
Couffah,  the  governor's  gates  were  closed,  and  Haula,  the 
bearer,  took  it  to  his  own  house.  He  awoke  his  wife,  and 
told  her  what  had  so  speedily  brought  him  home.  I  bring 
with  me,  said  he,  the  most  valuable  present  that  could  possibly 
be  made  to  the  Caliph.  And  the  woman  asking  eagerly  what 
it  could  be  ?  The  head  of  Hosein,  he  answered  ;  here  it  is  ;  1 
am  sent  with  it  to  the  governor.  Immediately  she  sprung 
from  the  bed,  not  that  she  was  shocked  or  terrified  at  the  sight, 
for  the  Arabian  women  were  accustomed  to  follow  the  army, 
and  habituated  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  massacre ;  but  Hosein, 
by  Fatima,  his  mother,  Mras  grandson  of  the  prophet,  and  this 
produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  woman. 
By  the  apostle  of  God !  she  exclaimed,  I  will  never  again  lie 
down  with  a  man  who  has  brought  me  the  head  of  his 
grandson.  The  Moslem,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
nation,  had  many  wives,  sent  for  another,  who  was  not  so 
conscientious.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  head,  which  was 
placed  upon  a  table,  prevented  her  from  sleeping,  fteonue,  she 
said,  ehe  earn  a  great  glory  playing  around  it  ail  night.  —  Jlfa- 

After  Affonso  de  Castro  had  been  martyred  in  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  it 
was  in  a  few  days  brought  back  by  Providence  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  suffered,  the  wounds  fresh  as  if  just  opened,  and 
so  strange  and  beautiful  a  splendor  flowing  from  them,  that 
it  was  evident  the  fountain  of  such  a  light  must  be  that  body 
whose  spirit  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness. 

The  Moors  interpreted  one  of  these  phosphoric  miracles, 
with  equal  ingenuity,  to  favor  their  own  creed.  A  light  was 
seen  every  night  over  the  tomb  of  a  Maronite  whom  they  had 
martyred ;  and  they  said  the  priest  was  not  only  tortured 
with  fire  in  hell,  but  his  very  body  burnt  in  the  grave. — 
FoMoneeUoe. 


"  TTure,  waste  away! "  the  EnehantretM  cried. —^^  p.  996. 

A  well-known  ceremony  of  witchcraft,  old  as  classical  super- 
stition, and  probably  not  yet  wholly  disbelieved. 


n  lay  amid  tkefamoo,  &e.  —97,  p.  998. 

Beautifully  hath  Milton  painted  this  legend.  "The  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work ;  but  starting 
^  like  a  fvU  sail  from  the  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  golden  light 
upon  his  unviolated  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odor,  as  if 
all  the  incense  of  Arabia  had  been  burning."—  Qf  Prd^&cal 
Episcopacy. 
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**  Tk»far9^morW$  wodto  buiid  tJu  mmgie pile.'* ^31,  p.  WS. 

On  Mount  Ararat,  which  is  called  Lmbery  or  the  descending 
place,  if  an  abbey  of  St.  6regorie*s  Monlu.  Theie  Monki,  if 
any  litt  to  believe  them,  tay  that  there  ramaineth  yet  lome 
part  of  the  arke,  kept  by  angel*  ;  which  If  any  leeke  to  aacend, 
oarrie  them  backe  aa  (km  in  the  night,  as  they  have  climbed 
in  tha  day.  —  Pwxkag. 


"  IVrtatka  the  kffn'd  viper  round  kerpUtfful  eiUU.**— 31, 
p.  396. 

A  thicket  of  balm-trees  is  said  to  have  sprung  up  ftom  the 
blood  of  the  Moslqm  slain  at  Beder. 

iElianns  avoucheth,  that  those  vipera  which  breed  in  the 
provinces  of  Arabia,  althongh  they  do  bite,  yet  their  biting  is 
not  venomous,  because  they  doe  feede  on  the  baulme-tree,  and 
sleepe  under  the  shadow  thereof.  —  TVawitry  qf  Andatt  mmd 
Modem  Timee, 

The  balsam-tree  ia  nearly  of  the  same  sise  aa  a  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  herb  sweet  mar- 
joram. Vipers  take  up  their  residence  about  these  plants,  and 
are  in  some  places  more  numerous  than  in  others  ;  for  the  juice 
of  the  balsam-tree  is  their  sweetest  food,  and  they  are  delighted 
with  the  shade  produced  by  its  leaves.  When  the  time 
therefore  arrives  for  gathering  the  juice  of  this  tree,  the  Ara- 
bians come  into  the  sacred  grove,  each  of  them  holding  two 
twigs.  By  shaking  these,  they  put  to  flight  the  vipers ;  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  kill  them,  because  they  consider  them  aa 
the  sacred  inhabitants  of  the  balsam.  And  if  it  happens  that 
any  one  is  wounded  by  a  viper,  the  wound  resembles  that 
which  is  made  by  iron,  but  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
consequences  ;  for  these  animals  being  fed  with  the  Juice  of 
the  balsam-tree,  which  is  the  most  odoriferous  of  all  trees, 
their  poison  becomes  changed  from  a  deadly  quality  into  one 
which  produces  a  milder  eflect.  —  PoMManes. 

The  inhabitants  of  Helicon  say,  that  none  of  the  herba  or 
roots  which  are  produced  in  this  mountain,  are  destructive  to 
mankind.  They  add,  that  the  pastures  hera  even  debilitate 
the  venom  of  serpents  ;  so  that  thoae  who  are  frequently  bit 
by  serpents  in  this  part,  escape  the  danger  with  greater  ease 
than  if  they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Psylli,orhaddiscoTered 
an  antidote  against  poison.  —  Pmuanias. 


**  fkert  ieu  Grmo-waz^—Ihavo  $un  tMe  Oo«I#,**  ^.  —  31, 
p.  298. 

The  common  people  of  England  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  change  which  muscular  fibre  undergoes.  Before  the 
circumstance  was  known  to  philoaophers,  I  have  heard  them 
express  a  dblike  and  loathing  to  spermaceti,  because  it  was 
dead  men's  fiit. 


FoAfoA  wiibjy  trampling  over  tkem,  —  33,  p.  999. 

The  Persians  are  strangely  superstitious  about  the  burial  of 
tbeir  kings.  For,  fearing  lest,  by  some  magical  art,  any  en- 
chantments should  be  practised  upon  their  bodies  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  children,  they  conceal,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  the  real  place  of  interment. 

To  this  end,  they  send  to  several  places  several  coffins  of 
lead,  with  others  of  wood,  which  they  call  Taboat,  and  bury 
all  alike  with  the  same  magnificence.  In  this  manner  they 
delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  who  cannot  discern,  by  the 
outside,  in  which  of  the  cofllns  the  real  body  should  be.  Not 
but  it  might  be  discovered  by  such  as  would  put  themselves  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  it.  And  thus  it  shall  be 
related  in  the  life  of  Habaa  the  Great,  that  twelve  of  these 
coffins  were  conveyed  to  twelve  of  the  principal  Mosques,  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  riches,  but  of  the  person  which  they 
enclosed ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  in  which  of  the  twelve  the 
king's  body  was  laid,  though  the  common  belief  is,  that  it  was 
deposited  at  Ardevil. 

It  IS  also  said  in  the  life  of  Sefie  I.,  that  there  were  three 
eofllos  carried  to  three  several  places,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
triple  production  f>om  one  body,  though  it  were  a  thing 
almost  certainly  known,  that  tha  eoflia  where  the  body  was 


laid,  was  carried  to  the  same  city  of  Kom,  and  to  the  auom 
place  where  the  deceased  king  commanded  the  body  of  kin 
deceased  father  to  be  carried.  —  Ckardm. 

They  imagine  the  dead  are  capable  of  pain.  A  Portngneae 
gentleman  had  one  day  ignorantly  strayed  among  the  tomfaa, 
and  a  Moor,  aAer  much  wrangling,  obliged  him  to  go  bofbra 
the  Cadi.  The  gentleman  complained  of  violence  and  aasertad 
he  had  committed  no  crime }  but  the  Judge  informed  bim  ho 
was  mntaken,  for  that  the  poor  dead  suffered  when  trodden  on 
by  Christian  feet.  Muley  Ishmael  once  had  occasion  to  bring 
one  of  his  wives  through  a  burial-ground,  and  the  people  re- 
moved the  bones  of  their  relations,  and  murmaiing,  said,  Im 
would  neither  suffisr  the  living  nor  the  dead  to  rest  in  peae*. 
—  CMenier.  JSddUional  Ckap.  fty  the  TraneUOer. 

Were  the  Moorish  superatition  true,  there  would  have  been 
some  monkish  merit  in  the  last  request  of  St.  Swithin  —  **  when 
he  was  ready  to  depart  out  of  this  world,  he  commanded  (for 
hurailityes  sake)  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church-yard, 
whereon  every  one  might  tread  with  their  feet."  —  Fayhai 
Mertfrologo, 

There  is  a  story  recorded,  how  that  St.  Frithstane  was  wont 
every  day  to  say  masse  and  office  for  the  dead ;  and  one 
evening,  as  he  walked  in  the  cburch-^ard,  reciting  the  said 
office,  when  he  came  to  requieeeani  in  pace,  the  voycea  in  the 
graves  round  about  made  answere  aloud,  and  said,  Jhmen.  — 
English  Martjfrologe. 

I  observed  at  Damascus,  say*  Thevenot,  that  the  Turks 
leave  a  hole,  of  three  fingers'  breadth  in  diameter,  on  the  top  of 
iheir  tombs,  (where  there  is  a  channel  of  earth  over  the  dead 
body,)  that  serves  to  cool  the  dead ;  for  the  women,  going 
thither  on  Thursday  to  pray,  which  they  never  fail  to  do  evwry 
week,  they  pour  in  water  by  that  hole  to  refVesh  them,  and 
quench  their  thirst ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  they  stick  in 
a  large  branch  of  box,  and  leave  it  tliere,  to  keep  the  dead 
cool.  They  have  another  no  less  pleasant  custom,  and  that  is, 
when  a  woman  hath  lost  her  husband,  she  still  asks  his  counsel 
about  her  affairs.  For  instance,  she  will  go  to  his  grave,  and 
tell  him  that  such  a  person  hath  wronged  her,  or  that  such  a 
man  would  marry  her,  and  thereupon  asks  his  counsel  what 
she  should  do ;  having  done  so,  she  returns  home,  expecting 
the  answer,  which  her  late  husband  fkUa  not  to  come  and 
give  her  the  night  following. 


**  The  gnawing  tf  hie  kmndred  poiMm^nontk*!**   ^c— 38, 
p.  999. 

The  Mohammedan  tradition  is  even  more  horrible  than 
this.  Tbe  corpse  of  the  wicked  is  gnawed  and  stung  till  the 
resurrection  by  ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  heads  each ; 
or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  become  venomous  beasts,  tbe 
grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  smaller  like  scorpiom, 
and  the  others  like  serpents ;  cireumstances  which  some  un- 
derstand in  a  figurative  sense.  —  Saie's  PreUmhuary  Dioeomroe. 

This  Mohammedan  tale  may  be  traced  to  the  Scripture  — 
"  whose  worm  dieth  not." 

They  also  believe,  that  afler  a  man  is  buried,  the  soul  re- 
turns to  the  body ;  and  that  two  very  terrible  angeb  come 
into  the  grave,  the  one  called  MunHr^  and  tbe  other  Oumneqnirf 
who  take  hfm  by  the  head,  and  make  him  kneel,  and  that,  for 
that  reason,  they  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
head,  that  the  angels  who  make  them  kneel  may  take  hold 
of  it.  After  that,  the  angels  examine  him  In  thu  manner : 
fVke  is  tkff  Ood,  iky  religion^  mnd  prophet  1  and  he  answers 
thus :  My  Ood  is  the  true  God ;  my  religion  is  the  trus  re- 
ligion ;  and  my  prophet  is  MahomeL  But  if  that  man  find 
himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  being  afVaid  of  their  tortures,  shall 
say,  Ton  are  my  Ood  and  my  prophet,  and  it  is  in  you  that  I 
hMeve,  —  at  such  an  answer,  these  angels  smite  him  with  a 
mace  of  fire,  and  depart ;  and  the  earth  squeexes  the  poor 
wretch  so  hard,  that  his  mother's  milk  comes  running  out  uf 
his  nose.  After  that  como  two  other  angels,  bringing  an  ugly 
creature  with  them,  that  represents  his  sins  and  bad  deeds, 
changed  into  that  form ;  then,  opening  a  window,  they  depart 
into  hell,  and  the  man  renoains  there  with  that  ugly  creature, 
being  continually  tormented  with  the  sight  of  it,  and  the 
common  miseries  of  the  damned,  until  the  day  of  Judgment, 
when  both  go  to  hell  together.  But  if  he  hath  lived  well,  and 
made  the  first  answer  above  mentiooed,  they  bring  him  a 
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lovely  creature,  which  represents  his  good  actions,  changed 
into  tlMt  form  ;  then  the  angels,  opening  a  window,  go  away 
to  paradise,  and  the  lovely  creature  remains,  which  gives  him 
a  great  di»al  of  content,  and  stays  with  him  until  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  both  are  received  into  paradise.  —  TTuv€$uL 

Monkish  ingenuity  has  invented  something  not  unUke  this 
Mohammedan  article  of  faith. 

St.  Elphege,  saith  William  of  Malmesbnry,  in  his  tender 
years  took  the  monastic  habitat  Dirherst,  then  a  small  monas- 
tery, and  now  only  an  empty  monument  of  antiquity.  There, 
after  he  had  continued  awhile,  aspiring  to  greater  perfection, 
be  went  to  Bath,  where,  enclosing  himself  in  a  secret  cell,  he 
employed  his  mind  in  contemplation  of  celestial  things.  To 
him  there,  after  a  short  time,  were  congregated  a  great  number 
of  religious  persons,  desiring  his  instructions  and  directions : 
and  among  them,  being  many,  there  were  some  who  gave  them- 
selves to  licentious  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  night  time, 
their  spiritual  &ther,  St.  Elphego,  not  knowing  of  it.  But  Al- 
mighty God  did  not  a  long  time  suffer  this  their  license  ;  but, 
at  midnight,  struck  with  a  sudden  death  one  who  was  the  ring- 
leader in  this  licentiousness,  in  the  chamber  where  they  prac- 
tised sach  excesses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  holy  man,  being  at 
his  prayers,  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  out  of 
the  same  chambei,  and  wondering  at  a  thing  so  unaccustomed, 
be  went  softly  to  the  door,  looking  in  through  certain  clefts,  ho 
saw  two  devils  of  a  vast  stature,  which,  with  frequent  strokes 
M  of  hammers,  tormented  the  liveless  carkeys  ;  from  whence, 
notwithstanding,  proceeded  loud  clamors,  as  desiring  help. 
Bat  his  tormentors  answered.  Thou  didst  not  obey  God,  nei- 
ther  will  we  thee.  This,  the  next  morning,  the  holy  man  re- 
lated to  the  rest ;  and  no  wonder  if  his  companions  became 
afterward  more  abstemious.  —  Crtssy. 

There  is  another  ceremony  to  be  undergone  at  the  time  of 
death,  which  is  described  in  a  most  barbarous  mixture  of  Ara- 
bic and  Spanish.    The  original  is  given  for  its  singularity. 

Sepa  tado  Moslim  que  fUMtdo  eteas  a  la  smerts,  que  leima 
Allah  emem  Almalaques.  El  pirimero  viene  quando  lumih  (la 
abna)  esta  en  la garganta,  y  dize  le^  yefijo  deAdamqtu  esdetu 
aurfo  dforpuloj  que  toMfalaco  ee  oyl  y  que  esdetu  lengua  la 
fahlamU,  eema  *e  mmudereida.  eldiadeofff  y  queeede  tu  eo%- 
pamia  y  parientee  1  oy  te  deearan  eolo.  Y  viene  lalmalac  se> 
gemd»y  quamdo  le  metem  la  mortaja,  y  diie  le,  J^J^  deJSdam,  que 
eedelc  que  tetdae  de  la  requeia  para  la  povreia  1  y  que  eede  Ic 
que  ulfosU  del  poblado  para  d  yermo  1  y  que  eedeloque  algaste 
dd  eolafa  para  la  eoledai  ?  T  viene  lalmalac  tereero  quando  la 
pemen  en  lanaas  (las  andas),  y  diie  le,  Yejtjo  de  Adam^  ay  eam- 
htarae  oamkna  que  nweea  la  eandnee  mas  luente  qu*el ;  ri  dia  de 
ay  veraa  jeute  que  nunea  la  veyerte  nunca  jamae ;  ri  dia  de  ay 
entararoM  en  caea  que  nunea  entaraete  en  maa  estereeka  qu*  dla 
jamas  ni  mas  eseura.  T  viene  lalmalac  quarto,  quando  la  meten 
m  lajkeaaa  y  quirida,  y  diu.  Ye  ^  de  Adam,  oyer  eras  sebre 
la  carra  de  la  tierra  alegre  y  goyosa,  oy  seras  en  su  vientre ;  y 
kuen  dM  U  viae  si  t*  arts  en  la  garada  de  Allah,  y  mal  dia  te 
vma  si  te  ores  enla  ira  de  Allah.  Y  viene  lalmalac  dnqueno 
quando  esta  eaterrado  y  quirida,  y  diie,  Yefijo  de  Adam  oy  que- 
daras  solo  y  aunqme  quedaremes  eon  lu  no  aporovejariamos  nin- 
guna  eaaa ;  a  speiegado  ellalgo  y  desas  la  para  otri }  el  diade 
ay  seras  en  laljenna  (parayso)  vieyuso,  o  m  el  fuege  penoso. 
Aquastes  dneo  Almalaques  vienen  par  mandamiento  de  Allah  a 
tads  peresama  en  d  paso  de  la  muerte,  Rogemos  de  Allah  nos 
ponga  par  la  rogarye  y  alfadhila  {meredmiento)  de  nuestaro 
alnabi  (prefete)  Mohammad  (sella  allaho  alaybi  vasallam)  nos 
panga  de  les  nervos  obidientes,  que  merescamos  ser  seguros  dd 
espanta  de  la  fuessa  y  destes  dneoe  almalaques  par  su  santo 
alrabma  (imsereeeniia)  y  peadad,    Ammk. 

Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibl. 
Nationale,  t.  4.  636. 

Lot  every  Moslem  know,  that  when  he  comes  to  die,  Allah 
■onda  five  Almalaqoes  to  him.*  The  first  comes  when  the 
■ool  is  in  the  throat,  and  says  to  him,  Now,  son  of  Adam, 
what  Is  become  of  thy  body,  the  strong,  which  is  to-day  so 
feeble  ?  And  what  is  become  of  thy  tongue,  the  talker,  that 
is  thus  made  dumb  to-day  ?  And  where  are  thy  companions 
and  thy  kin  ?  To-day  they  have  left  thee  alone.  And  the 
■•cond  Almalae  comes  when  they  put  on  the  winding-sheet, 
and  says,  Now,  son  of  Adam,  what  is  become  of  the  riches 
wbieh  thoa   hadst,  in  this  poverty?    And  where  are  the 


■  OMfvIf,  frpm  (he  HMrew  void  Ibr  Unf . 


peopled  lands  which  were  thine,  in  this  desolation?  And 
where  are  the  pleasures  which  were  thine,  in  this  solitari- 
ness ?  And  the  third  Alnmlae  comes  when  they  place  him 
upon  the  bier,  and  says.  Now,  son  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  shalt 
travel  a  journey,  than  which,  thou  host  never  travelled 
longer;  to-day  thou  shalt  see  a  people,  such  as  thou  hast 
never  seen  before }  to-day  thou  shalt  enter  a  house,  than 
which,  thou  hast  never  entered  a  narrower  nor  a  darknr. 
And  the  fourth  Almalac  comes  when  they  put  him  in  the 
grave,  and  says.  Now,  son  of  Adam,  yesterday  thou  wert 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  blithe  and  joyous,  to-day  thou  art 
in  its  bowels ;  a  good  day  is  to  betide  thee,  if  thou  art  in  the 
grace  of  Allah,  and  an  ill  day  will  betide  thee  if  thou  art  in  the 
wrath  of  Allah.  And  the  fifth  Almalac  comes  when  he  is  in- 
terred, and  says,  Now,  son  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  wilt  be  left 
alone,  and  though  we  were  to  remain  with  thee,  we  should 
profit  thee  nothing,  as  to  the  wealth  which  thou  hast  gathered 
together,  and  must  now  leave  to  another.  To-day  thou  wilt 
be  rejoicing  in  paradise,  or  tormented  in  the  fire.  These  five 
Almalaques  come  by  the  command  of  Allah,  to  every  person 
in  the  pass  of  death.  Let  us  pray  to  Allah,  that,  through  the 
mediation  and  merits  of  our  prophet  Mahommed,  he  may  place 
us  among  his  obedient  servants,  that  we  may  be  worthy  to  be 
safe  from  the  terror  of  the  grave,  and  of  these  five  Almala- 
ques, through  his  holy  compassion  and  mercy.    Amen. 


Fsfr  tide  wu  that  mast  holy  night,  &e 39,  p.  299. 

The  night,  Leileth-uL-cadr,  is  considered  as  being  particu- 
larly consecrated  to  ineflfable  mysteries.  There  is  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  a  thousand  secret  and  invisible  prodigies  are  per- 
formed on  this  night ;  that  all  the  inanimate  beings  then  pay 
their  adoration  to  God ;  that  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  lose 
their  saltness,  and  become  fresh  at  these  mysterious  moments ; 
that  such,  in  fine,  is  its  sanctity,  that  prayers  said  during  thiH 
ni^t  are  equal  in  value  to  all  those  which  can  be  said  in  a 
thousand  successive  months.  It  has  not,  however,  pleased 
God,  says  the  author  of  the  celebrated  theological  work  enti- 
tled Ferkann,  to  reveal  it  to  the  faithfril :  no  prophet,  no  saint 
has  been  able  to  discover  it ;  hence,  this  night,  so  august,  so 
mysterious,  so  favored  by  Heaven,  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
discovered. —  D*  Ohsson, 

They  all  hold,  that  sometime  on  this  night,  the  firmament 
opens  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the  glory  of  God  appears  vis- 
ible to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  behold  it ; 
at  which  juncture,  whatever  is  asked  of  God  by  the  fortunate 
beholder  of  the  mysteries  of  that  critical  minute,  is  infallibly 
granted.  This  sets  many  credulous  and  superstitious  people 
upon  the  watch  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  begins  to  dawn. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  they  go  on  full  as  wise  as  they  come  off; 
I  mean,  from  standing  sentinel  for  so  many  hours.  Though 
many  stories  are  told  of  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  seeing  that  miraculous  opening  of  the  Heavens ;  of  all  which 
few  have  had  power  to  speak  their  mind,  till  it  was  too  late, 
so  great  was  their  ecstasy.  But  one  passage,  pleasant  enough, 
was  once  told  me  by  a  grave,  elderly  gentlewoman,  at  Con- 
stantina,  in  Barbery.  There  was,  not  many  years  before  my 
time,  said  she,  in  tliis  town,  a  Mulatta  wench,  belonging  to 
such  a  great  family,  (naming  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,)  who 
being  quite  out  of  love  with  her  woolly  locks,  and  imagining 
that  she  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  thought  a  pretty  girl,  but 
a  good  head  of  hair,  took  her  supper  in  her  hand  presently  after 
sunset,  and,  without  letting  any  body  into  her  secret,  stole 
away,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  uppermost  apartment  in  the 
house,  and  went  upon  the  watch.  She  had  the  good  fortune 
to  direct  her  optics  towards  the  right  quarter,  the  patience  to 
look  so  long  and  so  steadfiistly,  till  she  plainly  beheld  the 
beams  of  celestial  glory  darting  through  the  amazing  chasm  in 
the  divided  firmament,  and  the  resolution  to  cry  out,  with  all 
her  might,  Ya  Rabbi  Kubbar  Rassi ;  i.  e.  0  Lard,  make  my  head 
big!  This  expression  is,  figuratively,  not  improper  to  pray 
for  a  good  head  of  hair.  But,  unhappily  for  the  poor  girl,  it 
seems  God  was  pleased  to  take  her  words  in  the  literal  sense ; 
for,  early  in  the  morning,  the  neighbors  were  disturbed  by  the 
terrible  noise  and  bawling  she  made  ;  and  they  were  forced  to 
hasten  to  her  assistance  witli  tools  proper  to  break  down  the 
walls  about  her  ears,  in  order  to  get  her  head  in  at  the  window, 
it  being  grown  to  a  mooitroas  magnitude,  bigger  in  circom- 
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ferance  than  Mreral  bnaheli ;  I  doo't  remember  exactly  how 
many ;  nor  am  I  certain  whether  ahe  anrriTed  her  miafortano 
or  not.  — Marfan.    M)aU  U  Rabadmt. 

According  to  Francklin,  it  ii  believed,  that  whatever  Moe- 
lem  die  dnrinf  the  month  of  Ramadan,  will  moat  aaauredly 
entor  into  paradiae,  beoanae  the  gatea  of  Heaven  then  itaod 
op^tkf  by  command  of  God.  —  T\mr  from  Bomgal  to  Ptrmmf 
p.  136. 

Daring  the  JUemr^  the  ten  dayi  of  feative  ceremony  for  Ho- 
■ein,  the  Peraiana  believe  that  the  gatee  of  paradiie  are 
thrown  open,  and  that  all  the  Moalem  who  die  find  immediate 
admittance.  —  Pietro  dOU  FaUe, 


JtmitJU  Choi  Jingd  that  obitdo»*d  ktr^  itc,  —41,  p.  999. 

The  Turka  alio  acknowledge  guardian  angela,  but  in  ftr 
greater  number  than  we  do ;  for  they  aay,  that  God  hath  ap> 
pointed  threoRcore  and  ten  angola,  though  they  be  inviaible,  for 
the  guard  of  every  MuonUmtui,  and  nothing  befhlls  any  body 
but  what  they  attribute  to  tbem.  They  have  all  their  aeveral 
office!,  one  to  guard  one  member,  and  another  another ;  one  to 
aerve  him  in  such  an  affair,  and  another  in  another.  There 
are,  among  all  these  angeli,  two  who  are  the  dictatora  over  the 
rest }  they  sit  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on  the  left ; 
theae  they  call  Kerim  Kiatibj  that  is  to  say,  the  mereifhl 
aeribes.  He  on  the  right  side  writes  down  the  good  actions 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  in  tuition,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
hand,  the  bad.  They  are  so  merciful  that  they  spare  him  if 
he  commit  a  sin  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  hoping  he'll  repent ; 
and  if  he  does  not  repent,  they  mark  it  down  ;  if  he  does  re- 
pent, they  write  down,  Estiff  fouriUah^  that  is  to  say,  God 
pardons.  They  wait  upon  him  in  all  places,  except  when  he 
does  his  needs,  where  Uiey  let  him  go  alone,  staying  for  him 
at  the  door  till  ho  come  out,  and  then  they  take  him  into  poa- 
aession  again  ;  wherefore,  when  the  Turks  go  to  the  houae-of- 
office,  they  put  the  left  foot  foremost,  to  the  end  the  angel 
who  registers  their  sins,  may  leave  them  first ;  and  when  they 
come  out,  they  set  the  right  foot  before,  that  the  angel  who 
writes  down  their  good  works,  may  have  them  first  under  his 
protection.  —  Thecemot. 


THE  TENTH  BOOK. 


And  the  Angel  that  was  aent  unto  me  said,  Thinkest  thoa 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High? — Then  aaid  I, 
Tea,  my  Lord.  And  he  answered  me,  and  said,  I  am  aent  to 
ahew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set  forth  three  similitudes  bo- 
fore  thee  ;  whereof  if  thou  canst  declare  me  one,  I  will  ahew 
thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirett  to  aee,  and  I  shall  shew 
thee  from  whence  the  wicked  heart  cometh.  And  I  said.  Tell 
on,  my  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  Go  thy  way,  weigh  me 
the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  meaaure  me  the  blast  of  the  wind, 
or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past. 

EsDBAS,  ii.  4. 


Erx  there  was  time  for  wonder  or  for  fear, 

The  way  was  past;  and  lo !  again, 

Amid  surrounding  snows, 

Withm  the  cavern  of  the  Witch  they  stand. 


Then  came  the  weakness  of  her  natural  age 

At  once  on  Maimuna ', 

The  burden  of  her  yean 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  knew 

That  her  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God 

Had  now  found  favor,  and  her  hour  was  come. 

Her  death  was  like  the  righteous :  **  Turn  my  face 


To  Mecca !  "  in  her  languid  ejem 

The  joy  of  certain  hope 

Lit  a  last  lustre,  and  in  death 

A  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 

3. 

No  faithful  crowded  round  her  bier ; 

No  tongue  reported  her  good  deeds ; 

For  her  no  mourners  wail'd  and  wept; 

No  Iman  o'er  her  perfumed  corpse 

For  her  soul's  health  intoned  the  prayer ; 

Nor  coltmm,  raised  by  the  way-side. 

Implored  the  passing  traveller 

To  say  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Thalaba  laid  her  in  the  snow, 

And  took  his  weapons  from  the  hearth ; 

And  then  once  more  the  youth  began 

His  weary  way  of  solitude. 

4. 

The  breath  of  the  East  is  in  his  face. 

And  it  drives  the  sleet  and  the  snow ; 

The  air  is  keen,  the  wind  is  keen ; 

His  limbs  are  aching  with  the  cold ; 

His  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow; 

His  very  heart  is  cold, 

His  spirit  chill'd  within  him.     He  looks  on 

If  aught  of  life  be  near ; 

But  all  is  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness. 

And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine. 

Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow. 

Hia  pains  abate ;  his  senses,  dull 

With  suffering,  cease  to  suffer. 

Languidly,  languidly, 

Thalaba  drags  along ; 

A  heavy  weight  is  on  his  lids ; 

His  limbs  move  slow  for  heaviness. 

And  he  full  fain  would  sleep. 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  O  Thalaba ! 

Thy  hour  of  rest  is  come ! 

Not  yet  may  the  Destroyer  sleep 

The  comfortable  sleep : 

His  journey  is  not  over  yet. 

His  course  not  yet  fulfill 'd !  — 

Run  thou  thy  race,  O  Thalaba  ! 

The  prize  is  at  the  goal. 

5. 

It  was  a  cedar-tree 

Which  woke  him  from  that  deadly  drowsiness ; 

Jts  broad,  round-spreading  branches,  when  they  fell 

/   The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven. 

And  standing  in  their  strength  erect. 

Defied  the  bafiied  storm. 

He  knew  the  lesson  Nature  gave. 

And  he  shook  off  his  heaviness, 

And  hope  revived  within  him. 


Now  stmk  the  evening  sun, 

A  broad  and  beamless  orb, 

Adown  the  glowing  sky ; 

Through  the  red  light  the  snow-flakes  fell  like  firo. 

Louder  grows  the  biting  wind. 

And  it  drifU  the  dust  of  the  snow. 
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The  snow  is  clotted  in  his  hair ; 

The  breath  of  Thahiba 

Is  iced  upon  his  lips. 

He  looks  around ;  the  darkness, 

The  dizzy  floating  of  the  feathery  sky, 

Close  in  his  narrow  view. 


At  length,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  light 

Not  distant  &r  appears. 

He,  doubting  other  wiles  of  sorcery, 

With  mingled  joy  and  fear,  yet  quicken'd  step, 

Bends  thitherward  his  way. 

8. 

It  was  a  little,  lowly  dwelling-place 

Amid  a  garden  whose  delightful  air 

Was  mild  and  fragrant  as  the  evening  wind 

Passing  in  summer  o'er  the  coffee-groves 

Of  Yemen  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 

A  fount  of  Fire,  that  in  the  centre  play 'd, 

Roird  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulets. 

And  fed  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life. 

Every  where  magic  I  the  Arabian's  heart 

Yearn'd  afler  human  intercourse. 

A  light !  — the  door  unclosed !  — 

'      All  silent  7- he  goes  in. 

9. 

There  lay  a  Damsel,  sleeping  on  a  couch : 

His  step  awoke  her,  and  she  gazed  at  him 

With  pleased  and  wondering  look, 

Fearlessly,  like  a  happy  child, 

Too  innocent  to  fear. 

With  words  of  courtesy 

The  young  intruder  spake. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  joy 

Kindled  her  bright  black  eyes ; 

She  rose  and  took  his  hand ; 

But  at  the  touch  the  joy  forsook  her  cheek : 

•*  Oh  !  it  is  cold !  "  she  cried ; 

Ml  thought  I  should    have  felt   it  warm,  like 

mine; 

But  thou  art  like  the  rest ! " 

10. 

ThaJaba  stood  mute  awhile, 

And  wondering  at  her  words : 

"Cold?  Lady!"  then  he  said;  •'Ihave  travelled 

long 

In  this  cold  wilderness. 

Till  life  is  well-nigh  spent !  " 

11. 

LAILA. 

Art  thou  a  Man,  then  ? 

THALABA. 

Nay  —  I  did  not  think 

Sorrow  and  toil  could  so  have  alter'd  me. 

As  to  seem  otherwise. 

LAILA. 

And  thou  canst  be  warm 

Sometimes .'  life- warm  as  I  am  ? 

39 


THALABA. 

Surely,  Liady, 

As  others  are,  I  am,  to  heat  and  cold 

Subject  like  all.    You  see  a  Traveller, 

Bound  upon  hard  adventure,  who  requests 

Only  to  rest  him  here  to-night,  — to-morrow 

He  will  pursue  his  way. 

LAILA. 

Oh  —  not  to-morrow  ! 

Not  like  a  dream  of  joy,  depart  so  soon  I 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  ^  for  all  around 

Is  everlasting  winter,  ice  and  snow, 

Deserts  unpassable  of  endless  firost 

THALABA. 

He  who  has  led  me  here,  will  still  sustain  me 
Through  cold  and  hunger. 

12. 

**  Hunger  ? "  Laila  cried : 

She  clapp'd  her  lily  hands. 

And  whether  from  above,  or  from  below. 

It  came,  sight  could  not  see. 

So  suddenly  the  floor  was  spread  with  food. 

13. 

LAILA. 

Why  dost  thou  watch  with  hesitating  eyes 
The  banquet.'  'tis  for  thee !     I  bade  it  come. 

THALABA. 

Whence  came  it } 

LAILA. 

Matters  it  from  whence  it  came .? 

My  Father  sent  it :  when  I  call,  he  hears. 

Nay,  —  thou  hast  fabled  with  me !  and  art  like 

The  forms  that  wait  upon  my  solitude, 

Human  to  eye  alone ;  — thy  hunger  would  not 

Question  so  idly  else. 

THALABA. 

I  will  not  eat ! 

It  came  by  magic !  fool,  to  think  that  aught 

But  fraud  and  danger  could  await  me  here. 

Let  loose  my  cloak !  — 

LAILA. 

Begone  then,  insolent ! 

Why  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  upon  me  thus? 

Ay !  eye  the  features  well  that  threaten  thee 

With  fraud  and  danger !  in  the  wilderness 

They  shall  avenge  me,  —  in  the  hour  of  want, 

Rise  on  thy  view,  and  make  thee  feel 

How  innocent  I  am  : 

And  this  remember'd  cowardice  and  insult, 

With  a  more  painful  shame,  will  bum  thy  cheek. 

Than  now  heats  mine  in  anger ! 

THALABA. 

Mark  me.  Lady ! 

Many  and  restless  are  my  enemies : 

My  daily  paths  have  been  beset  with  snares 

Till  I  have  learnt  suspicion,  bitter  su^rings 
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Teaching  the  needful  vice.  If  I  have  wrong'd  you, — 

For  yours  should  be  the  face  of  innocence, — 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  !     In  the  name  of  God 

And  of'hifl  Prophet,  I  partake  your  food. 

LAILA. 

Lo,  now !  thou  wert  afraid  of  sorcery. 
And  yet  hast  said  a  charm ! 

THALABA. 

A  charm? 

LAILA. 

And  wherefore  ?  — 

Is  it  not  delicate  food  ?  —  What  mean  thy  words  ? 

I  have  heard  many  spells,  and  many  names, 

That  rule  the  Genii  and  the  Elements, 

But  never  these. 

THALABA. 

How  !  never  heard  the  names 
Of  God  and  of  the  Prophet  ? 

LAILA. 

Never  —  nay,  now  ! 

Again  that  troubled  eye  ?  —  thou  art  a  strange  man. 

And  wondrous  fearful  —  but  I  must  not  twice 

Be  charged  with  fraud  !  If  thou  suspectest  still. 

Depart  and  leave  me ! 

THALABA. 

And  you  do  not  know 
The  God  that  made  you  ? 


Made  me,  man !  —  my  Father 

Made  me.    He  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  grove. 

And  yonder  fountain-fire ;  and  every  mom 

He  visits  me,  and  takes  the  snow,  and  moulds 

Women  and  men,  like  thee  j  and  breathes  into  them 

Motion,  and  life,  and  sense,  —  but  to  the  touch 

They  are  chilling  cold  ;  and  ever  when  night  closes 

They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 

Alone  and  sad.     Oh,  then  how  I  rejoice 

When  it  is  day,  and  my  dear  Father  comes, 

And  cheers  me  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks ! 

My  dear,  dear  Father  !  —  Were  it  not  for  him, 

I  am  so  weary  of  this  loneliness. 

That  I  should  wish  I  also  were  of  snow. 

That  I  might  melt  away,  and  cease  to  be. 


And  have  you  always  had  your  dwelling  here 
Amid  this  solitude  of  snow  ? 

LAILA. 

I  think  so. 

I  can  remember,  with  unsteady  feet 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 

In  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  things  which 

•   long 

Have  lost  their  power  to  please ;  which,  when  I 

see  them. 

Raise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish, 

I  were  the  little  trifler  once  again. 

Who  could  be  pleased  so  lightly  ! 


THALABA. 

Then  you  know  not 
Your  Father's  art  ? 

LAILA. 

No.    I  besought  him  once 

To  give  me  power  like  his,  that  where  he  went 

I  might  go  with  him  j  but  he  shook  his  head. 

And  said,  it  was  a  power  too  dearly  bought, 

And  kiss'd  me  with  the  tenderness  of  tears. 

THALABA. 

And  wherefore  hath  he  hidden  you  thus  far 
From  all  the  ways  of  human-kind  ? 


*Twas  fear. 

Fatherly  fear  and  love.     He  read  the  stars, 

And  saw  a  danger  in  my  destiny. 

And  therefore  placed  me  here  amid  the  snows. 

And  laid  a  spell  that  never  human  eye. 

If  foot  of  man  by  chance  should  reach  the  depth 

Of  this  wide  waste,  shall  see  one  trace  of  grove. 

Garden  or  dwelling-place,  or  yonder  &re 

That  thaws  and  mitigates  the  frozen  sky. 

And,  more  than  this,  even  if  the  Enemy 

Should  come,  I  have  a  Guardian  here. 

THALABA. 

A  Guardian  ? 


'Twas  well  that  when  my  sight  unclosed  upon  thee, 
ITiere  was  no  dark  suspicion  in  thy  face. 

Else  I  had  called  his  succor  !   Wilt  thou  see  him  ? 

But,  if  a  woman  can  have  terrified  thee. 

How  wilt  thou  bear  his  unrelaxing  brow, 

And  lifted  lightnmgs  ? 

THALABA. 

Lead  me  to  him.  Lady  ! 

14. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  through  the  porch  they  past. 

Over  the  garden  and  the  grove 

The  fountain-streams  of  fire 

Pour'd  a  broad  light,  like  noon ; 

A  broad,  unnatural  light. 

Which  made  the  rose's  blush  of  beauty  pale. 

And  dimm'd  the  rich  geranium's  scarlet  blaze. 

The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 

Wore  here  one  undistinguishable  gray, 

Checker'd  with  blacker  shade. 

Suddenly  Laila  stopp'd. 

"  I  do  not  think  thou  art  the  enemy,'' 

She  said,  "  but  He  will  know ! 

If  thou  hast  meditated  wrong. 

Stranger,  depart  in  time  — 

1  would  not  lead  tliee  to  thy  death." 

15. 

She  tum'd  her  gentle  eyes 

Toward  him  then  with  anxious  tenderness. 

"  So  let  him  pierce  my  breast,"  cried  Thalaba, 

"  If  it  hide  thought  to  harm  you !  " 
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'Tis  a  figure 

Almost  1  fear  to  look  at !  —  jet  come  on. 

'Twill  ease  me  of  a  heaviness  that  seems 

To  sink  my  heart ;  and  thou  mayst  dwell  here  then 

In  safety ;  for  thou  shalt  not  go  to-morrow, 

Nor  on  the  after,  nor  the  after  day. 

Nor  ever  !     It  was  only  solitude 

Which  made  my  misery  here ; 

And  now,  that  I  can  see  a  human  face, 

And  hear  a  human  voice  — 

Oh  no !  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  ! 

THALABA. 

Alas,  I  must  not  rest ! 

The  star  that  ruled  at  my  nativity 

Shone  with  a  strange  and  blasting  influence. 

O  gentle  Lady  !  I  should  draw  upon  you 

A  killing  curse  ! 

LAILA. 

But  I  will  ask  my  Father 

To  save  you  from  all  danger  j  and  you  know  not 

The  wonders  he  can  work ;  and  when  I  ask. 

It  is  not  in  his  power  to  say  me  nay. 

Perhaps  thou  knowest  the  happiness  it  is 

To  have  a  tender  Father  ? 


He  was  one, 

Whom,  like  a  loathsome  leper,  I  have  tainted 

With  my  contagious  destiny.    One  evening 

He  kiss'd  me,  as  he  wont,  and  laid  his  hands 

Upon  my  head,  and  blest  me  ere  I  slept. 

His  dying  groan  awoke  me,  for  the  Murderer 

Had  stolen  upon  our  sleep !  —  For  me  was  meant 

The  midnight  blow  of  death ;  my  Father  died ; 

The  brother  playmates  of  my  infancy. 

The  baby  at  the  breast,  they  perish'd  all, — 

All  in  that  dreadful  hour !  — but  I  was  saved 

To  remember,  and  revenge. 

16. 

She  answer'd  not ;  for  now, 

Emerging  from  the  o'er-arch'd  avenue, 

The  finger  of  her  upraised  hand 

Mark'd  where  the  Guardian  of  the  garden  stood. 

It  was  a  brazen  Image,  every  limb. 

And  swelUng  vein,  and  muscle  true  to  life  ; 

The  left  knee  bending  on. 

The  other  straight,  firm  planted,  and  his  hand 

Lifted  on  high  to  hurl 

The  lightning  that  it  grasp'd. 

17. 

When  Thalaba  approach'd, 

The  enchanted  Image  knew  Hodeirah's  son. 

And  hurrd  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. 

But  from  Mohareb*s  hand 

Had  Thalaba  received  Abdaldar's  Ring. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven. 

Full  in  his  face  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven ; 

The  scattered  fire  recoil'd ; 

Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  gale  he  felt 


Its  ineffectual  force ; 
His  countenance  was  not  changed. 
Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed. 

18. 

He  started,  and  his  glance 

Turn'd  angrily  upon  the  Maid. 

The  sight  disarm'd  suspicion  ,  —  breathless,  pale, 

Against  a  tree  she  stood ) 

Her  wan  lips  quivering,  and  her  eyes 

Upraised,  in  silent,  supplicating  fear. 

19. 

Anon  she  started  with  a  scream  of  joy, 

Seeing  her  Father  there, 

And  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Save  me  !  "  she  cried,  "  the  Enemy  is  come ! 

Save  me !  save  me !  Okba ! " 

20. 

"  Okba !  "  repeats  the  youth ; 

For  never  since  that  hour. 

When  in  the  tent  the  Spirit  told  his  name, 

Had  Thalaba  let  slip 

The  memory  of  his  Father's  murderer  j 

"  Okba !  "  —  and  in  his  hand. 

He  grasp'd  an  arrow-shaft, 

And  he  rush'd  on  to  strike  him. 

21. 

''  Son  of  Hodeirah  !  "  the  Old  Man  replied, 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  ;  " 

And  putting  forth  his  hand, 

Gently  he  repell'd  the  Youth. 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  ! 

But  thou  mayst  shed  this  innocent  Maiden's  blood, 

That  vengeance  God  allows  thee  !  " 

22. 

Around  her  Father's  neck 

Still  Laila's  hands  were  clasp 'd ; 

Her  face  was  turn'd  to  Thalaba ; 

A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  paleness, 

As  the  wind  waves  the  fountain  fire. 

Her  large,  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raised, 

Watch'd  every  look  and  movement  of  the  Youth : 

"  Not  upon  her,"  said  he, 

"  Not  upon  her,  Hodeirah's  blood  cries  out 

For  vengeance !  "  and  again  his  lifted  arm 

Threaten'd  the  Sorcerer ; 

Again  withheld,  it  felt 

A  barrier  that  no  human  strength  could  burst. 

23. 

"  Thou  dost  not  aim  the  blow  more  eagerly," 

Okba  replied,  "  than  I  would  rush  to  meet  it ! 

But  that  were  poor  revenge. 

O  Thalaba,  thy  God 

Wreaks  on  the  innocent  head 

His  vengeance ;  —  I  must  suffer  in  my  child  ! 

Why  dost  thou  pause  to  strike  thy  victim  ?    AUah 

Permits,  —  commands  the  deed." 

24. 

"  Liar !  "  quoth  Thalaba. 

And  Laila'  8  wondering  eye 
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Look'd  up,  all  mAguish,  to  her  father's  face. 

"  By  Allah  and  the  Prophet,*'  he  replied, 

"  I  speak  the  words  of  truth. 

Misery !  misery ! 

That  I  must  beg  mine  enemy  to  speed 

The  inevitable  yengeance  now  so  near ! 

I  read  it  in  her  horoscope  ; 

Her  birth-star  wam'd  me  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

I  laid  a  spell,  and  call'd  a  Spirit  up ; 

He  answered,  one  must  die, 

LailaorThalaba  — 

Accursed  Spirit !  even  in  truth 

Giving  a  lying  hope ! 

Last,  I  ascended  the  seventh  Heaven, 

And  on  the  Everlasting  Table  there, 

In  characters  of  light, 

I  read  her  written  doom. 

The  years  that  it  has  gnawn  me !  and  the  load 

Of  sin  that  it  has  laid  upon  my  soul ! 

Curse  on  this  hand,  that,  in  the  only  hour 

The  favoring  Stars  allow'd, 

Reek'd  with  other  blood  than  thine. 

Still  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  incredulous  ? 

Young  man,  be  merciful,  and  keep  her  not 

Longer  in  agony." 

25. 

Thalaba's  unbelieving  frown 

Scowl'd  on  the  Sorcerer, 

When  in  the  air  the  rush  of  wings  was  he^. 

And  Azrael  stood  before  them. 

In  equal  terror,  at  the  sight. 

The  Enchanter,  the  Destroyer  stood, 

And  Laila,  the  victim  Maid. 

26. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah !  "  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 

"  The  accursed  fables  not. 

When  from  the  Eternal  Hand  I  took 

The  yearly  Scroll  of  Fate, 

Her  name  waa  written  there ;  — 

Her  leaf  hath  wither'd  on  the  Tree  of  Life. 

This  is  the  hour,  and  from  thy  hands 
Commission'd  to  receive  the  Maid  I  come." 

27. 

"  Hear  me,  O  Angel !  "  Thalaba  replied ; 

"  To  avenge  my  father's  death. 

To  work  the  will  of  Heaven, 

To  root  from  earth  the  accursed  sorcerer  race, 

I  have  dared  danger  undismay'd ; 

I  have  lost  all  my  soul  held  dear  ; 

I  am  cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  life, 

Unmurmuring.     For  whate'er  awaits  me  still. 

Pursuing  to  the  end  the  enterprise, 

Peril  or  pain,  I  bear  a  ready  heart. 

But  strike  this  Maid  !  this  innocent !  — 

Angel,  I  dare  not  do  it." 

28. 
"  Remember,"  answer'd  Azrael, "  all  thou  say'st 

Is  written  down  for  judgment !  every  word 
In  the  balance  of  thy  trial  must  be  weigh'd !  " 


29. 

"  So  be  it !  "  said  the  Youth : 

"  He  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

Will  judge  with  righteousness ! 

This  is  no  doubtful  path  ; 

The  voice  of  God  within  me  cannot  lie.  — 

I  will  not  harm  the  innocent." 

30. 

He  said,  and  from  above, 

As  though  it  were  the  Voice  of  Night, 

The  startling  answer  came. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah,  think  again ! 

One  must  depart  from  hence, 

Laila,  or  Thalaba; 

She  dies  for  thee,  or  thou  for  her ; 

It  must  be  life  for  life  ! 
Son  of  I^odeirah,  weigh  it  well. 
While  yet  the  choice  is  thine  ! " 

31. 

He  hesitated  not, 

But,  looking  upward,  spread  his  hands  to  Heaven. 

**  Oneiza,  in  thy  bower  of  Paradise, 

Receive  me,  still  unstain'd ! " 


*'  What ! "  ezclaim'd  Okba,  *'  darest  thou  disobey, 

Abandoning  all  claim 

To  Allah's  longer  aid  ? " 

33. 

The  eager  exultation  of  his  speech 

Earthward  recall'd  the  thoughts  of  Thalaba. 

"And  dost  thou  triumph.  Murderer.'  dost  thou 

deem, 

Because  I  perish,  that  the  unsleeping  lids 

Of  Justice  shall  be  closed  upon  thy  crime .' 

Poor,  miserable  man  !  that  thou  canst  live 

With  such  beast-blindness  in  the  present  joy. 

When  o'er  thy  head  the  sword  of  God 

Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke !  " 

34. 

"  Servant  of  Allah,  thou  hast  disobey'd : 

Grod  hath  abandon 'd  thee  ; 

This  hour  is  mine  !  "  cried  Okba, 

And  shook  his  daughter  off. 
And  drew  the  dagger  from  his  vest. 
And  aim'd  the  deadly  blow. 

35. 

All  was  accomplish'd.    Laila  rush'd  between 

To  save  the  savior  Youth. 

She  met  the  blow,  and  sunk  into  l^is  arms ; 

And  Azrael,  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba, 

Received  her  parting  soul. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  X. 

Jfo  fUUtful  ertnoded  rwnd  htr  fticr.  _  3,  p.  304. 

When  aiij  pem>a  is  to  be  buried,  it  m  nsoal  to  brinf  the 
corpse  at  mid-day,  or  afternoon  prayers,  to  one  or  other  of 
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tke«e  Mosqnet,  from  whence  it  i«  accompanied  by  the  ^eatest 
part  oftlM  coofrefation  to  the  grave.  Their  proccasioni,  at 
tlievo  times,  are  not  ao  slow  and  solemn  as  in  most  parts  of 
Christendom  ;  for  the  whole  company  make  what  haste  they 
ean,  sinfinf ,  as  they  go  along,  some  select  verses  of  their 
Koran.  That  absolute  submission  which  they  pay  to  the  will 
of  God,  allows  them  not  to  nse  any  consolatory  words  upon 
these  occasions  ;  no  loss  or  misfortune  is  to  be  hereupon  re- 
gretted or  complained  of:  instead  likewise  of  such  expressions 
of  sorrow  and  condolence,  as  may  regard  the  deceased,  the 
compliments  turn  upon  the  person  who  is  the  nearest  con- 
cerned, a  blessing  (say  his  friends)  be  upon  your  head. — 
Stmm. 

All  Mahometans  inter  the  dead  at  the  hour  set  apart  for 
prayer ;  the  defunct  is  not  kept  in  the  house,  except  he  ex- 
pHres  after  sunset ;  bnt  tlie  body  is  transported  to  the  Mosque, 
whither  it  is  carried  by  those  who  are  going  to  prayer ;  each, 
from  a  spirit  of  devotion,  is  desirous  to  carry  in  his  turn. 
Women  regularly  go  on  Friday  to  weep  over,  and  pray  at  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  whose  memory  they  hold  dear.  — 
Ckttder. 

This  custom  of  crowding  about  a  funeral  contributes  to 
spread  tbe  plague  in  Turkey.  Tt  is  not  many  years  since,  in 
some  parts  of  Worcestershire,  the  mourners  were  accustomed 
to  kneel  with  their  heads  upon  the  coffin  during  the  burial 
service. 

The  fullest  account  of  a  Mohammedan  funeral  is  in  the 
Lutres  »ur  la  OriUy  of  M.  Guys.  Chance  made  him  the 
spectator  of  a  ceremony  which  the  Moslem  will  not  suffer  an 
infidel  to  profane  by  his  presence. 

"  About  ten  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  grave-digger  at  work ; 
the  slaves  and  the  women  of  the  family  were  seated  in  the 
burial-ground,  many  other  women  arrived,  and  then  they  all 
began  to  lament.  Afler  this  prelude,  they,  one  af\er  the 
other,  embraced  one  of  the  little  pillars  which  are  placed  upon 
tbe  graves,  crying  out,  O^rUmmj  ogUntm^  sana  Mtvtst^hir  gueldi^ 
My  son,  my  son,  a  guest  is  coming  to  see  thee.  At  these 
words  their  tears  and  sobs  began  anew ;  but  the  storm  did 
not  continue  long ;  they  all  seated  themselves,  and  entered  into 
conversation. 

At  noon  I  heard  a  confused  noise,  and  cries  of  lamen- 
tatioo;  it  was  the  funeral  which  arrived.  A  Turk  pre- 
ceded it,  bearing  upon  his  head  a  small  chest;  four  other 
Turks  carried  tbe  bier  upon  their  shoulders ;  then  came  the 
father,  the  relations,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead,  in  great 
numbers.  Their  cries  censed  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial- 
ground,  bnt  then  they  quarrelled  —  and  for  this :  The  man  who 
bore  the  chest  opened  it ;  it  was  filled  witli  copies  of  the 
Koran  ;  a  crowd  of  Turks,  young  and  old,  threw  themselves 
apon  the  books,  and  scrambled  for  them.  Thoite  who  suc- 
ceeded ranged  themselves  around  the  Iman,  and  all  at  once 
began  to  recite  the  Koran,  almost  as  boys  say  their  lesson. 
Each  of  the  readers  received  ten  parats,  about  fifteen  sols, 
wrapt  in  paper.  It  was  then  for  these  fifteen  pence,  that 
these  pions  assisUnts  had  quarrelled,  and  in  our  own  country 
you  might  have  seen  them  fight  for  less. 

The  bier  was  placed  by  the  grave,  in  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger was  still  working,  and  perfumes  were  burnt  by  it.  After 
the  reading  of  the  Koran,  the  Iman  chanted  some  Arabic 
prayers,  and  his  full  chant  would,  no  doubt,  have  appeared  to 
you,  as  it  did  to  me,  very  ridiculous.  All  the  Turks  were 
standing;  they  held  their  hands  open  over  the  grave,  and 
answered  Amen  to  all  the  prayers  which  the  Iman  addressed 
to  God  for  the  deceased. 

The  prayers  finished,  a  large  chest  was  brought,  about  six 
feet  long,  and  three  broad  ;  its  boards  were  very  thick.  The 
eoiBn  is  usually  made  of  cypreas ;  thus,  literally,  is  verified 
the  phrase  of  Horace,  that  the  cypress  is  our  last  possession : 

^eque  harumj  qua*  coUs^  arhorvmy 
TV,  prteter  invisas  CHprtsau$^ 
UUa  brnem  dcmknum  sequetur. 

The  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  are  usually  planted  with  these 
trees,  to  which  they  have  a  religious  attachment.  The  chest, 
which  was  in  loose  pieces,  having  been  placed  in  the  grave, 
the  eolBn  was  laid  in  it,  and  above,  planks,  with  other  pieces 
of  wood.  Then  all  the  Turks,  taking  spades,  cast  earth  upon 
the  grave  to  cover  it.  This  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
which  ail  the  bystanders  assisted  in  their  turn. 


Before  the  corpse  is  buried,  it  is  carried  to  the  Mosque. 
Then,  afler  having  recited  the  Fatka  (a  prayer  very  similar  to 
our  Lord's  prayer,  which  is  repeated  by  all  present)  the  Iman 
asks  the  congregation  what  they  have  to  testify  concerning  the 
life  and  morals  of  the  deceased  ?  Each  then,  in  his  turn,  re- 
lates those  good  actions  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  The 
body  is  then  washed,  and  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  seen.  Drugs  and  spices  are  placed  in  the 
bier  with  it,  and  it  is  carried  to  interment  Before  it  is 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  Iman  commands  silence,  saying, 
«  Cease  your  lamentations  for  a  moment,  and  let  me  instruct 
this  Moslem  how  to  act,  when  he  arrives  in  the  other  world." 
Then,  in  the  ear  of  the  corpse,  he  directs  him  how  to  answer 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who  will  not  &il  to  question  him,  respecting 
his  religion,  &c.  This  lesson  finished,  he  repeats  the  /Vtfifca, 
with  all  the  assistants,  and  the  body  is  let  down  into  the  grave. 
After  they  have  thrown  earth  three  times  upon  the  grave,  as 
the  Romans  used,  they  retire.  The  Iman  only  remains  ;  he 
approaches  the  grave,  stoops  down,  inclines  his  ear,  and  listens 
to  hear  if  the  dead  man  disputes  when  the  Angel  of  Death 
comes  to  take  him :  then  he  bids  him  fiirewell ;  and  in  order 
to  be  well  paid,  never  fails  to  report  to  the  family  the  best 
news  of  the  deceased. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  concluded,  the 
Imaum,  seated  with  his  legs  bent  under  his  thighs,  repeats  a 
short  prayer ;  he  then  calls  the  deceased  three  times  by  his 
name,  mentioning  also  that  of  his  mother,  but  without  the 
smallest  allusion  to  that  of  his  father.  What  will  be  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  more  extruordinury  is,  that  should  the 
Imaum  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  substitute  that  of  Mary,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  pro- 
vided the  deceased  be  a  male,  and  that  or  Eve,  in  case  the 
deceased  be  a  female,  in  honor  of  the  common  mother  of 
mankind.  This  custom  is  so  invariable,  that  even  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Sultans,  it  is  not  neglected  ;  the  Imaum  call- 
ing out.  Oh  Mustapha!  Son  of  Mary!  or.  Oh  Fatimah ! 
Daughter  of  Eve ! 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  repeats  a  prayer,  called  TdketHf 
which  consists  of  the  following  words :  —  "  Remember  the  mo- 
ment of  thy  leaving  the  world,  in  making  this  profbssion  of 
faith.  Certainly  there  is  no  God  but  God.  He  is  one,  and 
there  is  no  association  in  Him.  Certainly  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God.  Certainly  Paradise  is  real.  Certainly  the 
resurrection  is  real ;  it  is  indisputable.  Certainly  God  will 
bring  to  life  the  dead,  and  make  them  leave  their  graves. 
Certainly  thou  hast  acknowledged  God  for  thy  God  ;  Islamism 
for  thy  religion  ;  Mohammed  for  thy  prophet ;  the  Koran  for 
thy  priest ;  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca  for  thy  Kibla  ;  and  tho 
Taithful  for  thy  brethren.  God  is  my  God  ;  there  is  no  other 
God  but  ho.  He  is  the  master  of  the  august  aud  sacred 
throne  of  Heaven.  Oh  Mustaphah !  (or  any  other  name,) 
say  that  God  is  thy  God,  (which  the  Imtium  repeats  thrice.) 
Say  there  is  no  other  God  but  God,  (also  repeated  thrice.) 
Say  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God  ;  that  thy  religion 
is  Islam,  and  that  thy  prophet  is  Mohammed,  upon  whom  be 
the  blessing  of  salvation,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  O  God, 
do  not  abandon  us."  After  this  ejaculation,  the  ceremony  is 
concluded  by  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  party  returns 
home. 

As  soon  as  the  grave  was  filled  up,  each  friend  planted  a 
sprig  of  cypress  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  deceased,  and  then  took  his  leave.  This  was  to  ascertain 
by  their  growth  whether  the  deceased  would^  enjoy  the 
happiness  promised  by  Mohammed  to  all  true  believers,  or 
whether  he  would  forever  be  denied  the  bliss  of  the  Houris. 
The  former  would  occur  should  the  sprigs  on  the  right  hand 
take  root,  and  the  latter  would  be  ascertained  if  the  left  only 
should  flourish.  If  both  succeeded,  ho  wovld  be  greatly 
favored  in  the  next  world ;  or  if  both  failed,  he  would  be 
tormented  by  black  angels,  until,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  prophet,  he  should  be  rescued  from  their  persecutions. 
*  Tlie  graves  are  not  dug  deep,  but  separated  from  each  other 
carefully,  that  two  bodies  may  not  be  placed  together.  The 
earth  i»  raised,  to  prevent  an  unhallowed  foot  from  treading 
upon  it ;  and,  instead  of  a  plain,  flat  stone  being  placed  over 
it,  one  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre  is  most  commonly 
used,  to  allow  of  cypress-trees,  or  odoriferous  herbs,  being 
planted  immediately  over  the  corjwe.  Occasionally  a  square 
stone,  hollowed  out,  and  without  a  cover,  is  preferred ;  which 
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being  filled  with  mould,  the  trees  or  herbs  are  cultivated  in  it." 
^OriffUJu. 

JVor  column  raited  by  the  tomf-ndtf  ice.  —  3,  p.  304. 

The  Turks  bury  not  at  all  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
the  great  Turkish  Emperors  themseWes,  with  their  wives  and 
children  about  them,  and  some  few  other  of  their  great  Bas- 
saes,  and  those  only  in  chapels  by  themselves,  built  for  that 
purpose.  AH  the  rest  of  the  Turks  are  buried  in  the  fields ; 
some  of  the  better  sort,  in  tombs  of  marble  ;  but  the  rest, 
with  tomb-stones  laid  upon  them,  or  with  two  great  stones, 
one  set  up  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  every 
grave ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  of  white  marble, 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Marmora. 

They  will  not  bury  any  man  where  another  hath  been 
buried,  accounting  it  impiety  to  dig  up  another  man's  bones ; 
by  reason  whereof,  they  cover  all  the  best  ground  about  the 
city  with  such  great  white  stones;  which,  for  the  infinite 
number  of  them,  are  thought  sufllcient  to  make  another  wall 
about  the  ciiy. —KncUes, 

The  Turks  bury  by  the  way-aide,  believing  that  the  pas- 
sengers will  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. —  Tavenuer. 


His  eye*  are  aekmg  witA  tke  tnow.  —  4,  p.  304. 

All  that  day  we  travelled  over  plains  all  covered  with  snow, 
as  the  day  before  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  only  troublesome,  but 
very  dangerous,  to  travel  through  these  deep  snows.  The 
mischief  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  lie  all  day  long 
upon  it,  molest  the  eyes  and  face  with  such  a  scorching  heat, 
as  very  much  weakens  the  sight,  whatever  remedy  a  man  can 
apply,  by  wearing,  as  the  people  of  the  country  do,  a  thin 
handkerchief  of  green  or  black  silk,  which  no  way  abates  the 
annoyance.  —  Chardin. 

When  they  have  to  travel  many  days  through  a  country 
covered  with  snow,  travellers,  to  preserve  their  sight,  cover 
the  face  with  a  silk  kerchief,  made  on  purpose,  like  a  sort  of 
black  crape.  Others  have  large  furred  bonnets,  bordered  with 
goat-skin,  and  the  long  goat-hair,  hanging  over  the  face,  is  as 
serviceable  as  the  crape.  —  TavermUr. 

An  Abyssinian  historian  says,  that  the  village  called  Zinze- 
nam,  rain  upon  rain^  has  its  name  from  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  once  happened  in  these  parts  ;  for  a  shower  of 
rain  fell,  which  was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  rain,  as  it  did 
not  run  upon  the  ground,  but  remained  very  light,  having 
scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  like 
flour  ;  it  fell  in  showers,  and  occasioned  a  darkness  in  the  air 
more  than  rain,  and  liker  to  mist.  It  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  country  for  several  days,  retaining  its  whiteness  the 
whole  time,  then  went  away  like  dew,  without  leaving  any 
smell,  or  unwholesome  efiect  behind  it.  —  Bruu. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  expelled  ftom  an  East  Indian 
settlement,  because  their  consul,  in  narrating  to  the  Prince  of 
the  country  the  wonders  of  Europe,  chanced  to  say,  that  in 
his  own  country,  vrater  became  a  solid  body  once  n-ycar,  for 
some  time ;  when  men,  or  even  horses,  might  pass  over  it 
without  sinking.  The  Prince,  in  a  rage,  said,  that  he  had 
hitherto  listened  to  his  tales  with  patience,  but  this  was  so 
palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  never  more  be  connected  with 
Europeans,  who  only  could  assert  such  monstrous  falsehoods. 


As  broadj  round-gpreading  braneJuSf  vhen  theyfelty  Ax.  5,  p.  304. 

A  strange  account  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  is  given  by  De 
la  Roque.     Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  liban,    1773. 

"  This  little  forest  is  composed  of  twenty  cedars,  of  a  pro- 
digious size  ;  so  large,  indeed,  thatthe  finest  planes,  sycamores, 
and  other  large  trees  which  we  had  seen,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Besides  these  principal  cedars,  there  were 
a  groat  number  of  lesser  ones,  and  some  very  small,  mingled 
with  the  large  trees,  or  in  little  clumps  near  them.  They 
differed  not  in  their  foliage,  which  resembles  the  juniper,  and 
is  green  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  great  cedars  spread  at 
their  summit,  and  form  a  perfect  round,  whereas  the  small 
ones  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  like  the  cypress.  Both  diffuse 
the  same  pleasant  odor ;  the  large  ones  only  yield  fruit,  a 


large  cone,  in  shape  almost  like  that  of  the  pine,  but  of  a 
browner  color,  and  compacter  shell.  It  gives  a  very  pleasant 
odor,  and  contains  a  sort  of  thick  and  transparent  balm, 
which  oozes  out  through  small  apertures,  and  falls  drop  by 
drop.  This  fruit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
stalk,  contains  a  nut  like  that  of  the  cypress  ;  it  grows  at  the 
end  of  the  boughs,  aiMl  turns  its  point  upwards. 

The  nature  of  this  tree  is  not  to  elevate  its  trunk,  or  the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  first  branches  ;  for  the  largest 
cedars  which  we  saw  did  not,  in  the  height  of  their  trunks, 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet.  From  this  low  but  enormously 
thick  body,  prodigious  branches  rise,  spreading  as  they  rise, 
and  forming,  by  the  disposition  of  their  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  point  upward,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  art.  The  bark  of  the  cedar,  except  at  the  trunk,  is 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brown  color ;  its  wood  white  and 
sod,  immediately  under  the  bark,  but  hard  and  red  within, 
and  very  bitter,  which  renders  it  incorruptible,  and  almoat 
immortal.    A  fragrant  gum  issues  from  the  tree. 

The  largest  cedar  which  we  measured  was  seven  feet  in 
circumference,  wanting  two  inches  ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  branches,  which  it  was  easy  to  measure,  from  tlieir  perfect 
roundness,  formed  a  circumference  of  about  130  fbet. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fully  persuaded  of  the 
rarity  of  these  trees,  and  wishing,  by  the  preservation  of  those 
that  remain,  to  show  his  respect  for  a  forest  so  celebrated  in 
Scripture,  has  pronounced  canonical  pains,  and  even  excom- 
munication, against  any  Christians  who  shall  dare  to  cut 
them ;  scarcely  will  he  permit  a  little  to  be  sometimes  taken 
for  crucifixes  and  little  tabernacles  in  the  chapels  of  our 
missionaries. 

The  Maronites  themselves  have  such  a  veneration  for  these 
cedars,  that  on  the  day  of  transfiguration,  th«y  celebrate  the 
festival  under  them  with  great  solemnity  ;  the  Patriarch  offi- 
ciates, and  says  mass  pontifically  ;  and,  among  other  exercises 
of  devotion,  they  particularly  honor  the  Virgin  Mary  there, 
and  sing  her  praises,  because  she  is  compared  to  the  cedara 
of  Lebanon,  and  Lebanon  itself  used  as  a  metaphor  for  the 
mother  of  Christ. 

♦  ••♦♦••• 

The  Maronites  say,  that  the  snows  have  no  sooner  begun  to 
fall,  than  these  cedars,  whose  boughs,  in  their  infinite  number, 
are  all  so  equal  in  height,  that  they  appear  to  have  been  shorn, 
and  form,  as  we  have  said,  a  sort  of  wheel  or  parasol ;  than 
these  cedars,  I  say,  never  fail  at  that  time  to  change  their 
figure.  The  branches,  which  before  spread  themselves,  rise 
insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  turn  their 
points  upward  towards  Heaven,  forming  altogether  a  pyramid. 
It  is  Nature,  they  say,  who  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes 
them  assume  a  new  shape,  without  which  these  trees  never 
could  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snow  remaining  for  so 
long  a  time. 

I  have  procured  more  particular  information  of  this  fact, 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons, 
who  have  often  witnessed  it.  This  is  what  the  secretary  of 
the  Maronite  Patriarch  wrote  to  me  jn  one  of  his  letters, 
which  I  think  it  right  to  give  in  his  own  words,  (^dri  Liba- 
ni  quos  plantavU  DeuSy  ut  Ptahmsta  loguitury  riUe  tu$U  in  pU- 
nitie  va^ilam,  aZi^iiaiitiiiitm  n^fira  aiHsgimum  Montis  IJbmm  en- 
eumen,  uln  tempore  kyemaU  maxima  nivimm  quantHas  descend 
tribusfue  et  uUra  mensUms  mordaeHer  dominaiur,  Cedri  m 
aUurn  aseendunt  extensis  tamen  rawus  in  ffymm  solo  parallelism 
eonjieientibus  sua  gyro  fere  umheOam  soUtrem.  Sed  3uperv4ni- 
ente  mv«,  quia  eoaesrvaretur  in  magnA  quantitate  eos  desuper, 
luque  posseiU  pati  tantum  pondus  Undo  tempore  premens^  sine 
eerto  fractionis  discrimine,  J\ratura,  rerum  osnimiii  provida  mor- 
ter^  ipsis  concessit^  ut  adreniente  kyeme  et  descendaUenirA,  statm 
rami  in  altum  assurgani^  et  secum  tnctcaw  lunti  eonstituant 
quasi  eonum^  ut  melius  sese  ah  adveniente  hosts  tueimtur.  JW 
tur&  earn  ipsA  verum  esty  virtutem  quamlibet  unitam  Mtmul  reddi 
fortiorem. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  God 
himself  planted,  are  situated  in  a  little  plain  somewhat  below 
the  lofliest  sqmmit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  in  the  Mrinter,  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  falls,  and  continues  for  three  months, 
or  longer.  The  cedars  are  high,  but  their  boughs  spread  out 
parallel  with  the  ground  into  a  circle,  forming  almost  a  shield 
against  the  sun.  But  when  the  snow  falls,  which  would  be 
heaped  upon  them  in  so  great  a  quantity,  that  they  could  not 
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eodare  sach  a  weight  lo  loog  a  time,  without  the  certain 
danger  of  breaking ;  Nature,  the  provident  mother  of  alJ,  haa 
endued  them  with  power,  that  when  the  winter  comes,  and 
the  aoow  deacends,  their  boughs  immediately  rise,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  cone,  that  they  may  be  the  better  defended 
from  the  coming  enemy.  Fox  in  nature  itself,  it  k  true,  that 
viitae,  u  it  is  united,  becomes  stronger." 


PoMsing  in  summer  o*tr  the  coffee  groves,  4cc.  —  8,  p.  305. 

The  coffee  plant  is  about  the  size  of  the  orange-tree.  The 
flower,  in  color,  size,  and  smell,  resembles  the  white  jessa- 
mine. The  berry  is  first  green,  then  red,  in  which  ripe  state 
it  is  gathered. 

Olearius's  description  of  coffee  is  amusing.  "  They  drink  a 
certain  black  water,  which  they  call  cahwa,  made  of  a  fruit 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  is  in  color  like  ordinary 
wheat,  and  in  taste  like  Turkish  wheat,  and  is  of  the  bigness 
of  a  little  bean.  They  fry,  or  rather  bum  it  in  an  iron  pan, 
without  any  liquor,  beat  it  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  fair 
«niter,  they  make  this  drink  thereof,  which  hath  as  it  were  the 
taste  of  a  burnt  crust,  and  is  not  pleasant  to  the  palate." — 
Amb.  TravtU. 

Pietro  della  Valle  liked  it  better,  and  says  he  should  intro- 
duce it  into  Italy.  If,  said  he,  it  were  drank  with  wine  instead 
of  water,  I  should  think  it  is  the  Nepenthe,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  Helen  brought  from  Egypt,  for  it  is  certain  that 
coffee  comes  from  that  country  ;  and  as  Nepenthe  was  said  to 
assuage  trouble  and  disquietude,  so  does  this  serve  the  Turks 
as  an  ordinary  pastime,  making  them  pass  their  hours  in  con- 
versation, and  occasioning  pleasant  discourse,  which  induces 
forgetfulness  of  care. 


He  read  the  stars,  &c.  — 13,  p.  30C. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  the  Orientalists  are  addicted  to 
this  pretended  science.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  public 
folly  in  Sir  John  Chardin's  Travels. 

"  8epbie-Miiza  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Egire  1057. 
For  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  will  not  let  us  know  the 
month  or  the  day.  Their  addiction  to  astrology  is  such,  that 
they  carefully  conceal  the  naoments  of  their  princes'  birth,  to 
prevent  the  casting  their  nativities,  where  they  might  meet 
perhaps  with  something  which  they  should  be  unwilling  to 
know." 

At  the  coronation  of  this  prince  two  astrologers  were  to  be 
present,  with  an  astrolabe  in  their  hands,  to  take  the  fortunate 
hour,  as  they  term  it,  and  observe  the  lucky  moments  that  a 
happy  constellation  should  point  out  for  proceedings  of  that 
importance. 

8ephie-Mirza  having  by  debauchery  materially  injured  his 
health,  the  chief  physician  was  greatly  alarmed,  "  in  regard 
his  life  depended  upon  the  king's  ;  or  if  his  life  were  spared, 
yet  he  was  sure  to  los«  his  estate  and  his  liberty,  as  happens 
to  all  those  who  attend  the  Asiatic  Sovereigns,  when  they  die 
imder  their  care.  The  queen-mother  too  accused  him  of 
treason  or  ignorance,  believing  that  since  he  was  her  son's 
physician,  he  was  obliged  to  cure  him.  This  made  the  phy- 
sician at  his  wit's  end,  so  that,  all  his  receipts  failing  him,  he 
bethought  himself  of  one  that  was  peculiarly  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  which  few  physicians  would  ever  have  found  out,  as 
not  being  to  be  met  with  neither  in  Galen  nor  Hippocrates. 
Wliat  does  he  then  do,  but  out  of  an  extraordinary  ft*  tchof  his 
wit,  he  begins  to  lay  the  fault  upon  the  stars  and  the  king's 
astrologers,  crying  out,  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
That  if  the  king  lay  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  could  not 
recover  his  health,  it  was  because  they  had  failed  to  observe 
the  happy  hour,  or  the  aspect  of  a  fortunate  constellation  at 
the  time  of  his  coronation."  The  stratagem  succeeded,  the 
king  was  re-crowned,  and  by  the  new  name  of  Solyman  1 — 
Ckardim. 

Jt  wo*  «  hraien  Image,  every  Umb,  A,e.  — 16,  p.  307. 

We  have  now  to  refute  their  error,  who  are  persuaded  that 
brazen  beads,  made  under  certain  constellations,  may  give 
aoswera,  and  be  as  it  were  guides  and  counsellers,  upon  all 
oceasiooi,  to  those  that  had  them  in  their  possession.  Among 


theso  is  one  Yepes,  who  affirms  that  Henry  de  Villena  made 
such  a  one  at  Madrid,  broken  to  pieces  uflerwards  by  order  of 
John  II.,  king  of  Castile.  The  same  thing  is  affirmed  by 
Bartholomew  Sibillus,  and  the  author  of  the  Image  of  the 
World,  of  Virgil ;  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  Sylvester  j  by 
John  Gower,  of  Robert  of  Lincoln  ;  by  the  common  people  of 
England,  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  and  by  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila, 
George  of  Venice,  Delrio,  Sibillus,  Raguseus,  Delancre,  and 
others,  too  many  to  mention,  of  Albertus  Magnus ;  who,  as 
the  most  expert,  had  made  an  entire  man  of  the  same  metal, 
and  had  spent  thirty  years  without  any  interruption  in  forming 
him  under  several  aspects  and  constellations.  For  example, 
he  formed  the  eyes,  according  to  the  said  Tostatus,  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  Exudus,  when  the  sun  was  in  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  correspondent  to  that  part,  casting  them  out  of 
divers  metals  mixed  together,  and  marked  with  the  characters 
of  the  same  signs  and  planets,  and  their  several  and  necessary 
aspects.  The  same  method  he  observed  in  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  thighs,  and  legs,  all  which  were  fashioned  at  several 
times,  and  being  put  and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  had  the  faculty  to  reveal  to  tht^  said  Albertus  the  solu- 
tions of  all  his  principal  difficulties.  To  which  they  add, 
(that  nothing  be  lost  of  the  story  of  the  Statue,)  that  it  was 
battered  to  pieces  by  St.  Thomas,  merely  because  he  could 
not  endure  its  excess  of  prating. 

But,  to  give  a  more  rational  account  of  this  Androides  of 
Albertus,  as  also  of  all  those  miraculous  beads,  I  conceive  the 
original  of  this  faole  may  well  be  deduced  from  the  Teraph  of 
the  Hebrews,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Selden  affirms,  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  we  must  understand  what  is  said  in  Genesis 
concerning  Laban's  gods,  and  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  con- 
cerning the  image  which  Michal  put  into  the  bed  in  David's 
place.  For  R.  Eleazer  holds,  that  it  was  made  of  the  head  of 
a  male  child,  the  first-born,  and  that  dead-bom,  under  whose 
tongne  they  applied  a  lamen  of  gold,  whereon  were  engraved 
the  characters  and  inscriptions  of  certain  planets,  which  the 
Jews  supcrstitiously  wandered  up  and  down  with,  instead  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or  the  Epbod  of  the  high-priest. 
And  that  this  original  is  tmo  and  well  deduced,  there  is  a 
manifest  indicium,  in  tliat  Henry  D'Assia,  and  Bartholomaeus 
Sibillus  affirm,  that  the  Androides  of  Albertus,  and  the  head 
made  by  Virgil,  were  composed  of  flesh  and  bone,  yet  not  by 
nature,  but  by  art.  But  this  being  judged  impossible  by 
modem  authors,  and  the  virtue  of  images,  annulets,  and  plan- 
etary Sigills,  being  in  great  reputation,  men  have  bought 
ever  since,  (taking  their  opinion  from  Trismegistns,  affirming 
in  his  Asclepion,  that  of  the  gods,  some  were  made  by  the 
Sovereign  God,  and  others  by  men,  who,  by  some  art,  had  the 
power  to  unite  the  invisible  spirits  to  things  visible  and  corpo- 
real, as  is  explained  at  large  by  St.  Augustine,)  that  such 
figures  were  made  of  copper  or  some  other  metal,  whereon 
men  had  wrought  under  some  fkvorable  aspects  of  Heaven 
and  the  planets. 

My  design  is  not  absohitely  to  deny  that  he  might  compose 
some  head  or  statue  of  man,  like  that  of  Memnon,  from  which 
proceeded  a  small  sound  and  pleasant  noise,  when  the  rising 
sun  came,  by  his  heat,  to  rarify  and  force  out,  by  certain  small 
conduits,  the  air  which,  in  the  cold  of  the  night,  was  con- 
densed within  it.  Or,  haply,  they  might  be  like  those  statues 
of  Boetius,  whereof  Cassiodorus,  speaking,  said,  MeUUa 
mugiunl  Diomedis  in  are  grues  buceinant,  imeus  anguis  insM- 
lat,  aves  simulate  fritinnhiHt,  tt  qumprapriam  roeem  ne^eiunt,  ab 
eert  duUedhum  probantur  emittere  cantUenm ;  for  such,  I  doubt 
not,  but  may  be  made  by  the  help  of  that  part  of  natural  magio 
which  depends  on  the  mathematics.  —  Davies^s  History  </ 
JUagie. 


And  on  the  Everlasting  Table  there,  ice.  —fH,  p.  308. 

This  table  is  suspended  in  the  Seventh  Heaven,  and  guarded 
from  the  demons,  lest  they  should  change  or  cormpt  any  thing 
thereon.  Its  length  is  so  great  as  is  the  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  its  breadth  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  east  to 
the  we»t,  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearl.  The  divine  pen  was 
created  by  the  finger  of  God ;  that  also  is  of  pearl,  and  of  such 
length  and  breadth,  that  a  swifl  horse  could  scarcely  gallop 
round  it  in  five  hundred  years.  It  is  so  endowed,  that,  self- 
moved,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.    Light 
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is  ita  ink,  and  the  language  which  it  luea,  only  the  angel 
Seraphael  undentands. — Maraed, 


The  yuarbi  SeroU  qf  FaU,  Ate.  — SK,  p.  308. 

They  celehrate  the  night  Leileth-ol-beraeth,  on  the  15th  of 
the  month  of  Schabann,  with  great  apprehension  and  terror, 
becauae  they  consider  it  as  the  tremendous  night  on  which 
ithe  angels  Kiramenn-keatibinn,  pluced  on  each  side  of  man- 
kind, to  write  down  their  good  and  bod  actions,  deliver  up 
their  books,  and  receive  fresh  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same  employment.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  on  that  night,  the 
archangel  Azrail,  the  angel  of  death,  gives  up  also  his  records, 
and  receives  another  book,  in  which  are  written  the  names  of 
all  those  destined  to  die  in  the  following  year.  —  D^Oktstit. 


H$r  Uaf  AofA  wnOur'i  on  the  Tree  nf  L^e.— S6,  p.  308. 

Here,  in  the  Fourth  Heaven,  I  beheld  a  most  prodigious 
angel,  of  an  admirable  presence  and  aspect,  in  whose  awful 
countenance  there  appeared  neither  mirtli  nor  sorrow,  but  an 
undescribable  mixture  of  both.  He  neither  smiled  in  my 
foce,  nor  did  he,  indeed,  scarce  turn  his  eyes  towards  me  to 
look  upon  me,  as  all  the  rest  did,  yet  he  returned  my  salu- 
tation after  a  very  courteous,  obliging  manner,  and  said, 
**  Welcome  to  these  mansions,  O  Mahomet  j  thou  art  the 
person  whom  the  Almighty  hath  endowed  with  all  the  united 
perfections  of  nature  \  and  upon  whom  he,  of  his  immense 
goodness,  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  the  utmost  of  his 
divine  graces." 

There  stood  before  him  a  most  beantiiUl  table,  of  a  Tast 
magnitude  and  extent,  written  all  over,  almost  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  a  very  close,  and  soaroe  distinguishable 
character,  upon  which  written  table  his  eyes  were  continually 
fixed  ;  and  so  exceedingly  intent  he  was  upon  that  his  occu- 
pation, that,  though  I  stood  steadfastly  observing  his  coon- 
tenq^nce,  I  could  not  perceive  his  eyelids  once  to  move.  Castr 
ing  my  eyes  towards  the  left  side  of  him,  I  beheld  a  prodigious 
large  shady  tree,  the  leaves  whereof  were  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  every  one  of  which  were 
certain  characters  inscribed.  Being  extremely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  mystery,  I  inquired  of 
Gabriel  the  meaning  of  what  I  was  examining  with  my  eyes 
with  so  anxious  a  curiosity.  The  obliging  angel,  to  satisfy 
my  longing,  said.  That  person,  concerning  whom  thou  art  so 
very  inquisitive,  is  the  redoubtable  Aianui^  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  was  never  yet  known  either  to  laugh,  smile,  or  be 
merry ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  my  beloved  Mahomet,  had  he 
been  capable  of  smiling,  or  looking  pleasant  upon  any  creature 
in  nature,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  upon  thee  alone.  This 
table,  upon  which  thou  beholdest  him  so  attentively  fixing  his 
looks,  is  called  El  Lomgk  EL  Makqfimdf  and  is  the  register 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  every  individual  aoul 
breathing ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  that  register 
taketh  up  the^eatest  part  of  his  time,  yet  he  more  particular- 
ly looketh  it  all  over  five  times  a-day,  which  are  at  those  very 
same  instants  wherein  the  true  believers  are  obliged  to  oflTer 
up  their  adorations  to  our  Omnipotent  Lord.  The  means 
whereby  he  understandeth  when  the  thread  of  each  individual 
life  is  ran  oat  and  expired,  is  to  look  upon  the  branches  of 
that  vast  tree  thou  there  beholdest,  upon  the  leaves  whereof 
are  written  the  names  of  all  mortals,  every  one  having  his 
peculiar  leaf}  there,  forty  days  before  the  time  of  any  person's 
life  is  expired,  his  respective  leaf  beginning  to  fade,  wither, 
and  grow  dry,  and  the  letters  of  his  name  to  disappear ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fortieth  day  they  are  quite  blotted  out,  and  the 
leaf  falleth  to  the  ground,  by  which  .^zorosZ  certainly  knoweth 
that  the  breath  of  its  owner  is  ready  to  leave  the  body,  and 
hasteneth  away  to  take  possession  of  the  departing  souL 

The  size  or  stature  of  this  formidable  «ngel  was  so  incom- 
prehensibly stupendous,  so  nnmeasurably  great,  that  if  this 
earthly  gl<rfM  of  ours,  with  all  that  is  thereon  contained,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  one  single  grain  of  mustard-seed  (though  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds)  would  do  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.^ — 


M  the  halanee  qf  %  triai  mutt  be  weighed! ^X,  p.  306. 

The  balance  of  the  dead  is  an  article  in  ahnott  OTery  cre«d 
Mahmnmed  borrowed  it  from  the  Persians.  I  know  not  fhxn 
whence  the  Honks  introduced  it ;  probably  they  were  ignorant 
enou^  to  have  invented  the  obvious  fiction. 

In  the  Vision  of  Thurcillus,  the  ceremony  is  accurately 
described.  "  At  the  end  of  the  north  wall,  within  the  church, 
sate  St.  Paul,  and  opposite  him,  without,  was  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  At  the  feet  of  the  devil,  a  burning  pit  flamed  up, 
which  was  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of  hell.  A  balance,  equally 
poised,  was  fixed  upon  the  wall,  between  the  devil  and  the 
apostle,  one  scale  hanging  before  each.  The  apostle  had  two 
weights,  a  greater  and  a  less,  all  shining,  and  like  gold,  and 
the  devil  also  had  two  smoky  and  black  ones.  Therefore,  the 
souls  that  were  all  black,  came  one  after  another,  with  great 
fear  and  trembling,  to  behold  the  weighing  of  their  good  and 
evil  works ;  for  these  weights  weighed  the  works  of  all  the 
souls,  according  to  the  good  or  evil  which  they  had  done. 
When  the  scale  inclined  to  the  apostle,  he  took  the  soul,  and 
introduced  it,  through  tbe  eastern  gate,  into  the  fire  of  Pur- 
gatory, that  there  it  might  expiate  its  crimes.  But  when  the 
scale  inclined  and  sunk  towards  the  devil,  then  he  and  hia 
angels  snatched  the  soul,  miserably  howling  and  cursing  tbo 
fether  and  mother  that  begot  it,  to  eternal  torments,  and  cast 
it,  with  laughter  and  grinning,  into  the  deep  and  fiery  pit 
which  was  at  the  feet  of  the  devil.  Of  this  balance  of  goiod 
and  evil,  much  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Holy 
Pather8.»»  —  Mattkew  Paris. 

Concerning  the  salvation  of  Charlemagne,  Arcbbiabop 
Turpin,  a  man  of  holy  life,  wrote  thus :  **  I,  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  being  in  my  chamber,  in  the  city  of  Vienna, 
saying  my  prayers,  saw  a  legion  of  devils  in  the  air,  who  were 
making  a  great  noise.  I  adjured  one  of  them  to  tell  me  firom 
whence  they  came,  and  wherefore  they  made  so  great  an 
uproar.  And  he  replied  that  they  came  from  Aix  laCha- 
pelle,  where  a  great  lord  had  died,  and  that  they  were  re- 
turning in  anger,  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry 
awuy  his  soul.  I  asked  him  who  the  great  lord  was,  and  why 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  away  his  soul.  He  replied. 
That  it  was  Charlemagne,  and  that  Santiago  had  been  greatly 
against  them.  And  I  asked  him  how  Santiago  had  been 
against  them ;  and  he  replied.  We  were  weighing  the  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  had  done  in  this  world,  and  Santiago 
brought  so  much  timber,  and  so  many  stones  from  the  churches 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  name,  that  they  greatly  over- 
balanced all  his  evil  works ;  and  so  we  had  no  power  over  his 
souL    And  having  said  this,  the  devil  disappeared.*' 

We  must  understand  from  this  visimi  of  Archbishop  Turpin, 
that  they  who  build  or  repair  churches  in  this  world,  erect 
resting-places  and  inns  for  their  salvation.  —  HiHorim  do  hor 
perador  Carlos  Magno^  et  doe  Dote  Pare*  de  Franfa. 

Two  other  corollaries  follow  from  the  vision.  The  devil's 
way  home  from  Aix  la  Chapelle  lay  through  Vienna ;  and  as 
churches  go  by  weight,  an  architect  of  Sir  John  Vanlwugh's 
school  should  always  be  employed. 

This  balance  of  the  dead  was  an  easy  and  apt  metajriior, 
but  clumsily  imagined  as  an  actual  mode  of  trial. 

"  For  take  thy  ballaunce,  if  thou  be  so  wise. 
And  weigh  the  winde  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 

Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise  ; 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  from  man's  mind  doth  flow ; 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show. 

Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth  fall." 


And  Atradjfnm  the  hands  of  ThMlaboj  tee,  —35,  p.  306. 

This  double  meaning  is  in  the  spirit  of  oracular  prediction. 
The  classical  reader  will  remember  the  equivocations  of 
Apollo.  The  fable  of  the  Young  Man  and  the  Lion  in  the 
Tapestry  will  be  more  generally  recollected.  We  have  many 
buildings  in  England  to  which  this  story  has  been  applied. 
Cooke's  Folly,  near  Bristol,  derives  its  name  from  a  similar 
tradition. 

The  History  of  the  Buccaneers  affords  a  remarkable  ii 
uf  prophecy  occasioning  its  own  accomplishment. 
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I  my  first  goinf  over  ioto  the  South  Seas  with  Captain 
Oary  (and  iod«eil  before  any  privateort,  at  Iea«t  since  Drake 
aad  Otamgkam)  had  gone  that  way  which  we  after  wards  went, 
tiespt  £m  Sawtd,  a  Freiuk  captain,  who,  by  Captain  tVrigWs 
jMtnittiom,  had  ventored  as  far  as  Chiapo  town  with  a  body 
of  ■m.  bat  waa  driven  back  again ;  I  being  then  on  board 
CapUhi  Caxa%,  in  company  with  three  or  four  more  privateers, 
•bevt  four  leagues  to  the  east  ofPortobdy  wo  took  the  packeU 
bouid  thither  from  Carthagena.  We  opened  a  great  quantity 
of  the  HMrchants'  letters,  and  found  the  contents  of  many  of 
them  to  be  rery  surprising;  the  merchants  of  several  parts  of 
Old  9pmm  thereby  informing  their  correspondents  of  Panama 
aad  elsewhere,  of  a  certain  prophecy  that  went  about  Spain 
that  year,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  thai  there  would  be  English 
frvMHtmro  that  year  in  the  West  Indies,  who  ymdd  make  tuck 
grott  iigeaveritty  as  to  open  a  door  into  the  South  Seas,  which 
th^  eoppoeed  was  fastest  shut ;  and  the  letters  wore  accord- 
i^y  fail  of  cautions  to  their  friends  to  be  very  watchful  and 
earefol  of  their  coasts.  « 

This  door  they  spake  of,  we  all  concluded  must  be  the 
paae^ge  over-land  through  the  country  of  the  Indians  of  Darien^ 
who  were  a  little  before  this  become  our  friends,  and  had 
lately  &lleo  oat  with  the  Spaniards,  breaking  off  the  intorcoursn 
whieh  for  aoaie  time  they  had  with  them.  And  upon  calling 
also  to  mind  the  frequeot  invitations  we  had  from  those 
Indiane  a  little  before  this  time,  to  pass  through  their  country 
aad  foil  «poa  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas,  we  from  hcnce- 
fiirward  began  to  entertain  such  thoughts  in  earnest,  and  soon 
came  to  a  reeolution  to  make  those  attempts  which  we  afler- 
warde  did  with  Captains  Sharp,  Cozon,  &c.  So  that  the 
taking  theee  letters  gave  the  lirst  life  to  those  bold  under- 
takings }  and  we  took  the  advantage  of  the  fears  the  Spaniards 
were  im  flrom  that  prophecy,  or  probable  conjecture,  or  what- 
ever it  were  ;  for  we  sealed  up  most  of  the  letters  again,  and 
seot  them  ashore  to  Pertobel."  —  Dampier. 


THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK. 


Those,  Sir,  that  traffic  in  theso  seas, 
Praoght  not  their  bark  with  fears. 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 


1. 

O  FOOL,  to  think  thy  human  hand 

Could  check  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny  ! 

To  dream  of  weakness  in  the  all-knowing  Mind, 

That  its  decrees  should  change  ! 

To  hope  that  the  united  Powers 

Of  Earth,  and  Air,  and  Hell, 

Might  blot  one  letter  from  the  Book  of  Fate, 

Might  break  one  link  of  the  eternal  chain ! 

Thou  miserable,  wicked,  poor  old  man ! 

Fall  now  upon  the  body  of  thy  child  ; 

Beat  now  thy  breast,  and  pluck  the  bleeding  hairs 

From  thy  gray  beard,  and  lay 

Thine  ineffectual  hand  to  close  her  wound, 

And  call  on  Hell  to  aid, 

And  call  on  Heaven  to  send 

its  merciful  thunderbolt ! 


The  yoong  Arabian  silently 

Beheld  his  frantic  grief. 

'flbe  presence  of  the  hated  youth 

To  raging  angnieh  ftong 

The  wretched  Sorcerer. 

^ky !  look  oad  triompb ! "  he  excUim*d, 

40 


"  This  is  the  justice  of  thy  God ! 

A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 

Hii  vengeance  fall  Upon  the  innocent  head !  -^ 

Ctirse  thee,  curse  thee,  Thalaba ! " 

3. 

All  feelings  of  revenge 

Had  left  Hodeirah's  son. 

Pitying  and  silently  he  heard  ^ 

The  victim  of  his  own  iniquities; 

Not  with  the  officious  hand 

Of  consolation,  fretting  the  sore  wotmd 

He  could  not  hope  to  heal. 


So  as  the  Servant  of  the  Prophet  stood, 
With  sudden  motion  the  night-air 

Grently  fann'd  his  cheek. 

Twas  a  Green  Bird,  whose  wings 

Had  waved  the  quiet  air. 

On  the  hand  of  Thalaba 

The  Green  Bird  perch'd,  and  tum'd 

A  mild  eye  up,  as  if  to  win 

The  Adventurer's  confidence ; 

Then,  springing  on,  flew  forward ; 

And  now  again  returns 

To  court  him  to  the  way ; 

And  now  his  hand  perceives 

Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps 

Upon  the  wing  again. 


Obedient  to  the  call. 
By  the  pale  moonlight  Thalaba  pursued. 

O'er  trackless  snows,  his  way ; 
Unknowing  he  what  blessed  messenger 

Had  come  to  guide  his  steps,  — 

That  Laila's  spirit  went  before  his  path. 

Brought  up  in  darkness,  and  the  child  of  sin. 

Yet,  as  the  meed  of  spotless  innocence. 

Just  Heaven  permitted  her  by  one  good  deed 

To  work  her  own  redemption  after  death ; 

So,  till  the  judgment  day. 

She  might  abide  in  bliss. 

Green  warbler  of  the  Bowers  of  Paradise. 

6. 

The  mommg  sun  came  forth. 

Wakening  no  eye  to  life 

In  this  wide  solitude ; 

His  radiance,  with  a  saffron  hue,  like  heat, 

Suffused  the  desert  snow. 

The  Green  Bird  guided  Thalaba; 

Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  her  upward  way, 

Descending  now  in  slant  descent 

On  outspread  pinions  motionless ; 

Floating  now,  with  rise  and  fall  alternate, 

As  if  the  billows  of  the  air 

Heaved  her  with  their  sink  and  swell. 

And  when  beneath  the  noon 

The  icy  glitter  of  the  snow 

Dazzled  his  aching  sight. 

Then  on  his  arm  alighted  the  Green  Bird, 

And  spread  before  his  eyes 

Her  plumage  of  refreshing  hue. 
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Eyening  came  on ;  the  glowing  clouds 

Tinged  with  a  purple  ray  the  mountain  ridge 

That  lay  before  the  Traveller. 

Ah  I  whither  art  thou  gone, 

Guide  and  companion  of  the  youth,  whose  eye 

Has  lost  thee  in  the  depth  of  Heaven  ? 

Why  hast  thou  left  alone 
The  weary  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  ? 
And  now  the  western  clouds  grow  pale. 
And  night  descends  upon  his  solitude. 


The  Arabian  youth  knelt  down, 

And  bow'd  his  forehead  to  the  ground. 

And  made  his  evening  prayer. 

When  he  arose,  the  stars  were  bright  in  heaven, 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  cold  Moon 

Shone  over  the  cold  snow. 

A  speck  in  the  air  ! 

Is  it  his  guide  that  approaches  ? 

For  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  life  ! 

Lo !  she  returns,  and  scatters  from  her  pinions 

Odors  diviner  than  the  gales  of  morning 

Waft  from  Sabea. 

9. 

Hovering  before  the  youth  she  hung, 

Till  from  her  rosy  feet,  that  at  his  touch 

Uncurl'd  their  grasp,  he  took 

The  fruitful  bough  they  bore. 

He  took  and  tasted :  a  new  life 

Flow'd  through  his  renovated  frame; 

His  limbs,  that  late  were  sore  and  stiff. 

Felt  all  the  freshness  of  repose ; 

His  dizzy  brain  was  calm'd, 

The  heavy  aching  of  his  lids  was  gone ; 

For  Laila,  from  the  Bowers  of  Paradise, 

Had  borne  the  healing  fruit. 

10. 

So  up  the  mountain  steep. 

With  untired  foot  he  past, 

The  Green  Bird  guiding  him. 

Mid  crags,  and  ice,  and  rocks, 

A  difficult  way,  winding  tfie  long  ascent. 

How  then  the  heart  of  Thalaba  rejoiced, 

When,  bosom'd  in  the  mountain  depths, 

A  shelter'd  Valley  open'd  on  his  view ! 

It  was  the  Simorg's  vale. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Ancient  Bird. 

11. 

On  a  green  and  mossy  bank, 

Beside  a  rivulet, 

The  Bird  of  Ages  stood. 

No  sound  intruded  on  his  solitude ; 

Only  the  rivulet  was  heard, 

Whose  everlasting  flow, 

From  the  birth-day  of  the  World,  had  made 

The  same  unvaried  murmuring. 

Here  dwelt  the  all-knowing  Bird 

In  deep  tranquillity, 

His  eyelids  ever  closed 

In  full  enjoyment  of  profound  repose. 


12. 

Reverently  the  Youth  approach'd 

That  old  and  only  Bird  , 

And  cross'd  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 

And  bow'd  his  head,  and  spake  — 

"  Earliest  of  existing  things, 

Earliest  thou,  and  wisest  thou, 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way  ! 

I  am  bound  to  seek  the  Caverns 

Underneath  the  roots  of  Ocean, 

Where  the  Sorcerers  have  their  seat  j 

Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest. 
Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way !  " 

13. 

The  Ancient  Simorg  on  the  youth 

Unclosed  his  thoughtful  eyes, 

And  answer'd  to  his  prayer  — 

"  Northward  by  the  stream  proceed ; 

In  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock 

Wash  away  thy  worldly  stains ; 

Kneel  thou  there,  and  seek  the  Lord, 

And  fortify  thy  soul  with  prayer. 

Thus  prepared,  ascend  the  Sledge ; 

Be  bold,  be  wary ;  seek  and  find. 

God  hath  appointed  all." 

The  Ancient  Simorg  then  let  fall  his  lids. 

Relapsing  to  repose. 

14. 

Northward,  along  tlie  rivulet. 

The  adventurer  went  his  way  ; 

Tracing  its  waters  upward  to  their  source. 

Green  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thou  hast  not  left  the  youth  !  — 

With  slow  associate  flight, 

She  companies  his  way ; 

And  now  they  reach  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock. 

15. 

There,  in  the  cold,  clear  well, 

Thalaba  wash'd  away  his  earthly  stains, 

And  bow'd  his  face  before  the  Lord, 

And  fortified  his  soul  with  prayer. 

The  while,  upon  the  rock, 

Stood  the  celestial  Bird, 

And  pondering  all  the  perils  he  must  pass. 

With  a  mild,  melancholy  eye. 

Beheld  the  youth  beloved. 

16. 

And  lo  !  beneath  yon  lonely  pine,  the  sledge  :  — 

There  stand  the  hamess'd  Dogs, 

Their  wide  eyes  watching  for  the  youth, 

Their  ears  erect,  and  tum'd  toward  his  way. 

They  were  lean  as  lean  might  be ; 

Their  furrow'd  ribs  rose  prominent ; 

And  they  were  black  from  head  to  foot. 

Save  a  white  line  on  every  breast. 

Curved  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Thalaba  takes  his  seat  in  the  sledge ; 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 

The  Bird  is  on  his  knees ; 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dogs, 

There  is  fear  in  their  pitiful  moan ; 
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And  now  they  turn  their  heads, 
And  seeing  him  seated,  away ! 

17. 

The  youth,  with  the  start  of  their  speed, 

Falls  back  to  the  bar  of  the  sledge ; 

His  hair  floats  straight  in  the  stream  of  the  wind, 

Like  the  weeds  in  the  running  brook. 

They  wind  with  speed  their  upward  way, 

An  icy  path  through  rocks  of  ice : 

His  eye  is  at  the  summit  now, 

And  thus  far  all  is  dangerless ; 

And  now  upon  the  height 
The  black  Dogs  pause  and  pant ; 
They  turn  their  eyes  to  Thalaba, 

As  if  to  plead  for  pity  ; 
They  moan  and  whine  with  fear. 

18. 

Once  more  away !  and  now 

The  long  descent  is  seen, 

A  long,  long,  narrow  path ; 

Ice-rocks  aright,  and  hills  of  snow 

Aleft  the  precipice. 

Be  firm,  be  firm,  O  Thalaba  ! 

One  Jhotion  now,  one  bend. 

And  on  the  crags  below 

Thy  shattered  flesh  will  harden  in  the  frost. 

Why  howl  the  Dogs  so  mournfully  ? 

And  wherefore  does  the  blood  flow  fast 

All  purple  o'er  their  sable  skin  ? 

His  arras  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 

Nor  scourge  nor  goad  hath  he ; 

No  hand  appears  to  strike ; 

No  sounding  lash  is  heard ; 

But  piteously  they  moan  and  whine. 

And  track  their  way  with  blood. 

19. 

Behold !  on  yonder  height 

A  giant  Fiend  aloft 

Waits  to  thrust  down  the  tottering  avalanche  ! 

If  Thalaba  looks  back,  he  dies ; 

The  motion  of  fear  is  death. 

On  —  on  —  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way ! 

The  Youth  is  firm,  the  Dogs  are  fleet, 

The  sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

The  thunder  of  the  avalanche 

Re-echoes  far  behind. 

On  —  on  —  with  swift  and  steady  pace, 

Adown  that  dreadful  way ! 

The  Dogs  are  fleet,  the  way  is  steep, 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

They  reach  the  plain  below. 

20. 
A  wide,  blank  plain,  all  desolate ; 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb ! 

On  go  the  Dogs  with  rapid  course ; 

The  Sledge  slides  after  rapidly  ; 

And  now  the  sun  went  down. 

They  stopp'd  and  look'd  at  Thalaba ; 

The  Youth  perform'd  his  prayer ; 

They  knelt  beside  him  while  he  pray'd ; 


They  turn'd  their  heads  to  Mecca, 

And  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

Then  down  they  laid  them  in  the  snow. 

As  close  as  they  could  lie. 

They  laid  them  down  and  slept. 

And  backward  in  the  sledge. 

The  Adventurer  laid  himself; 

There  peacefully  slept  Thalaba, 

And  the  Green  Bird  of  Paradise 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

21. 

The  Dogs  awoke  him  at  the  dawn ; 

They  knelt  and  wept  again ; 

Then  rapidly  they  joumey'd  on ; 

And  still  the  plain  was  desolate. 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb ! 

And  ever,  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 

They  stopp'd,  and  knelt,  and  wept ; 

And  still  that  green  and  graceful  Bird 

Was  as  a  friend  to  him  by  day, 

And,  ever  when  at  night  he  slept, 

Xjay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

22. 

In  that  most  utter  solitude. 

It  cheer'd  his  heart  to  hear 

Her  soft  and  soothing  voice. 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet ; 

It  rose  not  with  the  blackbird's  thrill. 

Nor  warbled  like  that  dearest  bird  that  holds 

The  solitary  man 

A  loiterer  in  his  thoughtful  walk  at  eve ; 

But  if  it  swell'd  with  no  exuberant  joy. 

It  had  a  tone  that  touch 'd  a  finer  string, 

A  music  that  the  soul  received  and  own'd. 

Her  bill  was  not  the  beak  of  blood ; 

There  was  a  human  meaning  in  her  eye 

When  fix'd  on  Thalaba ; 

He  wonder'd  while  he  gazed. 

And  with  mysterious  love 

Felt  his  heart  drawn  in  powerful  sympathy. 

23. 

Oh  joy  !  the  signs  of  life  appear  — 

The  first  and  single  Fir 

That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots. 

Anotlier,  and  another  now  ; 

And  now  the  Larch,  that  flings  its  arms 

Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave  ; 

And  now  the  Aspin's  scalter'd  leaves 

Gray-glittering  on  the  moveless  twig  ^ 

The  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now. 

And  now  the  Birch  so  beautiful. 

Light  as  a  lady's  plumes. 

Oh  joy !  the  signs  of  life  !  the  Deer 

Hath  left  his  slot  beside  the  way ; 

The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen. 

White  wanderer  of  the  snow ; 

And  now  from  yonder  pines  they  hear 

The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  wings; 

And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  Traveller's  sledge,  in  hope  of  food ; 

And  hark  !  the  rosy -breasted  bird, 
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The  Throstle  of  sweet  song  ! 

Joy  !  joy  !  the  winter- wilds  are  left ! 

Green  bushes  now,  and  greener  grass, 

Red  thickets  here,  all  berry-bright, 

And  here  the  lorely  flowers ! 

24. 

When  the  last  morning  of  their  way  was  come, 

After  the  early  prayer, 

The  Green  Bird  fix'd  on  Thalaba 

A  sad  and  supplicating  eye. 

And  speech  was  given  her  then  : 

"Servant  of  God,  I  leave  thee  now ; 

If  rightly  I  have  guided  thee. 

Give  me  the  boon  I  beg !  " 

25. 

"  O  gentle  Bird  !  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way, 

Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude. 

How  can  I  pay  thee  benefits  like  these .' 

Ask  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give, 

O  gentle  Bird,  the  poor  return 

Will  leave  me  debtor  still !  " 

26. 

"  Son  of  Hodeirah !  '*  she  replied, 

"  When  thou  shalt  see  an  Old  Man  bent  beneath 

The  burden  of  his  earthly  punishment. 

Forgive  him,  ThaJaba ! 

Yea,  send  a  prayer  to  God  in  his  behalf! " 

27. 

A  flush  o'erspread  the  young  Destroyer's  cheek ; 

He  tum'd  his  eye  towards  the  Bird 

As  if  in  half  repentance  ;  for  he  thought 

Of  Okba;  and  his  Father's  dying  groan 

Came  on  his  memory.     The  celestial  Bird 

Saw  and  renew 'd  her  speech; 

"  O  Thalaba,  if  she  who  in  thine  arms 

Received  the  dagger-blow,  and  died  for  thee. 

Deserve  one  kind  remembrance,  —  save,  O  save 

The  Father  that  she  loves  from  endless  death !  " 

28. 
"  Laila !  and  is  it  thou  ?  "  the  youth  replied. 
"  What  is  there  that  I  durst  refuse  to  thee  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  harbor  in  ray  heart 

One  evil  thought ;  —  here  I  put  off  revenge, 

The  last  rebellious  feeling  —  Be  it  so ! 

God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  I  need, 

As  I  do  pardon  him !  — 

But  who  am  1,  that  I  should  save 

The  sinful  soul  alive  ? " 

29. 

» Enough!*'  said  LAila.    "When  the  hour  shall 

come. 

Remember  me !     My  task  is  done. 

We  meet  again  in  Paradise !  " 

She  said,  and  shook  her  wings,  and  up  she  soar'd 

With  arrowy  swiftness  through  the  heights,  of 

Heaven. 


30. 

His  aching  eye  pursued  her  path, 

'  When  starting  onward  went  the  Dogs ; 

More  rapidly  they  hurried  now, 

In  hope  of  near  repose. 

It  was  the  early  morning  yet, 

When  by  the  well-head  of  a  brook 

They  stopp'd,  their  journey  done. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep ; 

A  venturous  man  were  he,  and  rash. 

That  should  have  probed  its  depths ; 

For  all  its  loosen'd  bed  below 

Heaved  strangely  up  and  down ; 

And  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 

It  heaved,  and  waved,  and  toss'd ; 

And  yet  the  depths  were  clear. 

And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o'er 

The  face  of  that  fair  Well. 

31. 

And  on  that  Well,  so  strange  and  fair, 

A  little  boat  there  lay. 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail ; 

One  only  seat  it  had,  one  seat. 

As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 

And  at  the  helm  a  Damsel  stood, 

A  Damsel  bright  and  bold  of  eye  ; 

Yet  did  a  maiden  modesty 

Adorn  her  fearless  brow ; 

Her  face  was  sorrowful,  but  sure 

More  beautiful  for  sorrow. 

To  her  the  Dogs  look'd  wistful  up ; 

And  then  their  tongues  were  loosed  — 

**  Have  we  done  well,  O  Mistress  dear ! 

And  shall  our  sufferings  end  ? " 

32. 

The  gentle  Damsel  made  reply  — 

"  Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve, 

When  all  this  witchery  is  destroy 'd. 

Your  woes  will  end  with  mine. 
A  hope,  alas !  how  long  unknown ! 

This  new  adventurer  gives; 
Now  God  forbid,  that  he,  like  you. 

Should  perish  for  his  fears ! 

Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Wait  ye  the  event  in  peace." 

A  deep  and  total  slumber,  as  she  spake. 

Seized  them.     Sleep  on,  poor  sufferers !  be  at  rest ! 

Ye  wake  no  more  to  anguish :  — ye  have  borne 

The  Chosen,  the  Destroyer ! — soon  his  hand 

Shall  strike  the  efficient  blow ; 

And  shaking  off  your  penal  forms,  shall  ye. 

With  songs  of  joy,  amid  the  Eden  groves, 

Hymn  the  Deliverer's  praise. 

33. 

Then  did  the  Damsel  say  to  Thalaba, 

"  The  mom  is  young,  the  Sun  is  fair. 

And  pleasantly  through  pleasant  banks 

Yon  quiet  stream  flows  on  — 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  me .' 

Thou  knowest  not  the  water's  way ; 

Think,  Stranger,  well !  and  night  must  come, — 
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Darcst  thou  embark  with  me  ? 

Through  fearful  perils  thou  must  pass, — 

Stranger,  the  wretched  ask  thine  aid ! 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  ! " 

She  smiled  in  tears  upon  the  youth ;  — 

What  heart  were  his,  who  could  gainsay 

That  melancholy  smile  ? 

"  I  will,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  I  will,  in  Allah's  name  ! " 

34. 

He  sat  him  on  the  single  seat ; 

The  little  boat  moved  on. 

Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  pleasantly ; 

By  fragrant  fir-groves  now  it  past. 

And  now,  through  aider-shores. 

Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. 

The  flag-flower  blossom'd  on  its  side, 

The  willow  tresses  waved. 

The  flowing  current  furrow'd  round 

The  water-lily's  floating  leaf. 

The  fly  of  green  and  gauzy  wing, 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course ; 

And  grateful  to  the  voyager 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed. 

And  soothing  to  his  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream. 

35. 

Bat  many  a  silent  spring,  meantime. 

And  many  a  rivulet  and  rill. 

Had  swollen  the  growing  stream ; 

And  when  the  southern  Sun  began 

To  wind  the  downward  Mray  of  heaven, 

It  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide, 

Through  banks  that  widen'd  still. 

Then  once  again  the  Damsel  spake  — 

^*  The  stream  is  strong,  the  river  broad ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me.^ 

The  day  is  fair,  but  night  must  come  — 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

Far,  far  away,  the  sufierer's  eye 

For  thee  hath  long  been  looking,  — 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me ! " 

^Sail  on,  sail  on,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name !  " 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  river-stream. 

36. 

A  broader  and  yet  broader  stream, 

That  rock'd  the  little  boat ! 

The  Cormorant  stands  upon  its  shoals, 

His  black  and  dripping  wings 

Half  open'd  to  the  wind. 

The  Sun  goes  down,  the  crescent  Moon 

Is  brighten'mg  in  the  firmament ; 

And  what  is  yonder  roar, 

That  sinking  now,  and  swelling  now, 

But  evermore  increasing. 

Still  louder,  louder,  grows  ? 


The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  tide ; 

The  Moon  is  bright  above. 

And  the  great  Ocean  opens  on  their  way. 

37. 
Then  did  the  Damsel  speak  again  — 

"  Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 

I  know  the  ocean-paths ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ?  — 
Deliverer!  yes!  thou  dost  not  fear! 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me !  " 
"  Sail  on,  sail  on !  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

*^Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name! " 

38. 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly 

Across  the  ocean  waves; 

The  line  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 

Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on ; 

The  winds  are  motionless ; 

The  gentle  waters  gently  part 

In  dimples  round  the  prow. 

He  looks  above,  he  looks  around. 

The  boundless  heaven,  the  boundless  sea. 

The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat. 

Nought  else  above,  below. 

39. 
The  Moon  is  simk  ;  a  dusky  gray 

Spreads  o'er  the  Eastern  sky ; 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler ;  — 

Oh,  beautiful !  the  godlike  Sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail, 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly ;  — 

Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea  ? 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 

And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now  — 

It  is  —  it  is  —  the  Land! 

For  yonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 

Dark  in  the  reddening  morn ; 

For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  foam. 

40. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 

And  pitches  now  with  shorter  toss 

Upon  the  narrow  swell ; 

And  now  so  near,  they  see 

The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff'. 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks, 

O'er  whose  black  summits,  hidden  half. 

The  shivering  billows  burst;  — 

And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  breaker's  spray. 

Then  said  the  Damsel  — "  Yonder  is  our  path 

Beneath  the  cavern  arch. 

Now  is  the  ebb ;  and  till  the  ocean  flow 

We  cannot  override  the  rocks. 

Go  thou,  and  on  the  shore 

Pertbrm  thy  last  ablutions,  and  with  prayer 

Strengthen  thy  heart  —  I  too  have  need  to 

pray." 
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41. 

She.  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves ; 

Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove ; 

The  adventurer  leap'd  to  land. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  XL 


Green  warbler  cf  the  Bower$  of  Paradise.  —  5,  p.  313. 

The  fouls  of  the  bles(*ed  are  tuppoflcd  by  some  of  the  Ma- 
hommedani  to  anfraato  grcea  birds  in  the  ^ove»  of  paradise. 
Was  this  opinion  invented  to  conciliate  the  Po^n  Arabs, 
who  believed,  that  of  the  blood  near  the  dead  person's  brain 
was  formed  a  bird  named  Hamah,  which  once  in  a  hundred 
years  visited  the  sepulchrn  ? 

To  this  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Moallakat.  "  Then  I 
knew  with  certainty,  that  in  so  fierce  a  contest  with  them, 
many  a  heavy  blow  would  make  the  perched  birds  of  the  brain 
fly  quickly  from  every  skull." —  Poem  qf.Antara. 

In  the  Bahar-Danush,  parrots  are  colled  the  green-vested 
resemblers  of  Heaven's  dwellers.  Tbu  following  passages  in 
the  same  work  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  same  superstition, 
or  perhaps  are  merely  metaphorical,  in  the  usosi  style  of  its 
true  Oriental  bombast.  "  The  bird  of  understanding  fled 
from  the  nest  of  my  brain."  "  My  joints  and  members 
seemed  OS  if  they  would  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
bird  of  life  would  quit  the  nest  of  my  body."  "  The  bird  of 
my  soul  became  a  captive  in  the  net  of  her  glossy  ringlets." 

r  remember  in  a  European  Magazine  two  similar  lines  by 
the  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Admirals  : 

"  My  beating  bosom  is  a  well-wrought  cage. 
Whence  that  sweet  goldfinch  Hope  shall  ne'er  elope  !  " 

The  grave  of  Francisco  Jorge,  the  Maronite  martyr,  was 
visited  by  two  strange  birds  of  unusual  size.  No  one  knew 
whence  they  came.  They  emblemed,  says  Vasconcellos,  the 
purity  and  the  indefatigable  activity  of  his  soul. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheito  have  assigned  a  less  retpecta- 
blo  part  of  the  body  as  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

The  disembowelling- of  the  body  there,  is  always  performed 
in  groat  secrecy,  and  with  much  religious  superstition.  7*he 
(>owels  are,  by  these  people,  considered  as  the  immediate 
organs  of  sensation,  whore  the  first  impressions  are  received, 
end  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on  ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  may  esteem  and 
venerate  the  intestines,  as  bearing  the  greatest  affinity  to  the 
immortal  part.  I  have  frequently  held  conversations  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  convince  them  that  all  intellectual 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  head  ;  at  which  they  would 
generally  smile,  and  intimate  that  they  had  frequently  seen 
men  recover  whoso  skulls  had  been  fractured,  and  whose 
heads  had  otherwise  been  much  injured  ;  but  that,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  intestines  had  been  wounded,  the  persons  on  a 
certainty  died.  Other  arguments  they  would  also  advance  in 
favor  of  their  belief;  such  as  the  eflTect  of  fear,  and  other 
passions,  which  caused  great  agitation  and  uneasiness,  and 
would  sometimes  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  they 
attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.  —  Fancouver. 


Had  borne  the  heahngfntiL  —  9,  p.  314. 

When  Hosein,  the  son  of  AH,  was  sick  of  a  grievous  dis- 
order, he  longed  for  a  pomegranate,  though  that  fruit  was  not 
then  in  season.  Ali  went  out,  and  diligently  inquiring,  found 
a  single  one  in  the  possession  of  a  Jew.  As  he  returned 
with  it,  a  sick  man  met  him  and  begged  half  the  pomegranate, 
saying  it  would  restore  his  health.  Ali  gave  him  half,  and 
when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  man  requested  he  would  give  him 
the  other  half,  the  sooner  to  complete  hi*  recovery.  Ali  be- 
nignantly  complied,  returned  to  his  son,  and  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  Hosein  approved  what  his  father  had 
done. 


Immediately  behold  a  miracle !  as  they  were  talking  to- 
gether, the  door  was  gently  knocked  aL  He  ordered  th« 
woman  servant  to  go  there,  and  she  found  a  man,  of  all  mea 
the  most  beautiful,  who  had  a  plate  in  his  hand,  covered  with 
green  silk,  in  which  were  ten  pomegranates.  The  woman 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  the  man  and  of  the  pome- 
granates, and  she  took  one  of  them  and  bid  it,  and  carried  the 
other  nine  to  Ali,  who  hissed  the  present.  When  he  had 
counted  them  he  fotmd  that  one  was  wanting,  and  said  so  to 
the  servant ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it  on  accoont 
of  its  excellence,  and  Ali  gave  her  her  liberty.  The  potne> 
granatcB  were  from  paradise ;  Hosein  was  cured  of  his  disease 
only  by  their  odor,  and  rose  up  immediately,  recovered,  and 
in  ftill  strength.  — MaraceL 

I  suspect,  says  Maracci,  that  this  is  a  true  miracle  wron^t 
by  some  Christian  saint,  and  falsely  attributed  to  Ali.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  docs  not  appear  absurd  that  God  should, 
by  some  especial  favor,  reward  an  act  of  remarkable  charity, 
even  in  an  infidel,  as  ho  has  sometimes,  by  a  striking  cha»- 
tisement,  punished  enormous  crimes.  But  the  assertion,  that 
the  pomegranates  were  sent  from  paradise,  exposes  the  fable. 

Maracci,  after  detailing  and  ridiculing  the  Mahommedan 
miracles,  contrasts  with  them,  in  an  appendix,  a  few  of  the 
real  and  permanent  miracles  of  Christianity,  which  are  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  He  selects  five  as 
examples.  1.  The  chapel  of  Loretto,  brought  by  angels  from 
Nazareth  to  Illyricum,  and  from  Illyricum  to  Italy ;  faithful 
messengers  having  been  sent  to  both  places,  and  finding  in 
both  its  old  foundations,  in  dimensions  and  materials  exactly 
corresponding. 

3.  The  cross  of  St.  Thomas  at  Meliapor.  A  Bramin,  as  the 
saint  was  extended  upon  his  cross  in  prayer,  slew  him.  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  the  cross  gradually  becomes  luminous,  till  it  shines  one 
white  glory.  At  elevating  the  host,  it  resumes  its  natural 
color,  and  sweats  blood  profusely  ;  in  which  the  fiiithful  dip 
their  clothes,  by  which  many  miracles  are  wrought. 

3.  CertUsifittim  quia  evidentissimum.  —  At  Bari,  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  liquor  flows  from  the  hones  of  St.  Nicholas ;  they 
call  it  St.  Nicholas's  manna,  which,  being  preserved  in  bottles, 
never  corrupts  or  breeds  worms,  except  the  possessor  be  cor- 
rupt himself,  and  daily  it  works  miracles. 

4.  At  Tolentino  in  the  March  of  Anconia,  the  arms  of 
St.  Nicholas  swell  with  blood,  and  pour  out  copious  streams, 
when  any  great  calamity  impends  over  Christendom. 

5.  The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 

These,  says  Maracci,  are  miraeula  perstrerantia^  permanent 
miracles ;  and  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  the  Mahommedan  ones, 
that  they  are  tricks  of  the  devil. 


Pnm  the  birth-day  of  the  worlds  &c.  — 11.  p.  314. 

The  birth-day  of  the  world  was  logically  ascertained  in  a 
provincial  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  against  the  Q.uarto- 
decimans  by  command  of  Pope  Victor,  about  the  year  200. 
Venerable  Bede  (Comm.  de  JEquinoct.  Vem.)  supplies  the 
mode  of  proof.  "  When  the  multitude  of  priests  were  as- 
sembled together,  then  Theophylus,  the  bishop,  produced  the 
authority  sent  unto  him  by  Pope  Victor,  and  explained  what 
had  been  enjoined  him.  Then  elII  the  bishops  made  answer. 
Unless  it  be  first  examined  how  the  world  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, nothing  salutary  can  be  ordained  respecting  the 
observations  of  Easter.  And  they  said,  What  day  can  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  first,  except  Sunday .'  And  Theophylus 
said.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then  the  bishops  said,  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they 
were  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth, 
and  the  sixth,  and  the  seventh  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  called  the  Sablmth,  the  Lord  rested  from  all  his  works ; 
therefore,  since  Saturday,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  was  the  last 
day,  which  but  Sunday  can  have  Iteen  the  first  ?  Then  said 
Theophylus,  Lo,  ye  have  proved  that  Sundaja  was  the  first 
day  ;  what  say  ye  now  concerning  the  seasons  —  for  there  are 
four  times  or  seasons  in  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter  ;  which  of  these  was  the  first .'  The  bishops  an- 
swered. Spring.  And  Theophylus  said,  Prove  this  which  ye 
say.    Then  the  bishops  said.  It  is  written,  the  earth  brooffat 
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fartk  gfMj  and  herb  yielding  seed  after  hb  kind,  and  the  tree 
jieldin^  frait,  whose  teed  was  in  itself,  aHer  his  kind ;  but 
thk  is  in  the  sprinj^  Then  said  Theophylus,  When  do  yon 
Wfiere  the  beginniug  of  the  world  to  hare  been,  in  the  be- 
fiaain;  of  the  season,  or  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  end  ?  And 
tlie  bishop*  answered,  at  the  Eqninox,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
kalends  of  April.  And  Theophylus  said,  Prove  this  which  ye 
ny.  Then  they  answered.  It  is  written,  God  made  the  lif ht, 
ud  called  the  lif  ht  day,  and  he  made  the  darkness,  and  cAlled 
tke  darkness  night,  and  he  divided  the  light  and  the  darkness 
mto  eqaal  parts.  Then  said  Theophylus,  Lo,  ye  have  proved 
the  day  and  the  season.  What  think  ye  now  concerning  the 
Moon  }  was  it  created  when  increasing,  or  when  full,  or  on 
the  wane  ?  And  the  bishops  answered.  At  the  full.  And  he 
said.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Then  they  answered,  God 
made  two  great  luminaries,  and  placed  them  in  the  firmament 
of  the  Heavens,  that  they  might  give  light  upon  the  earth  ; 
the  greater  luminary  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  lesser 
one  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  It  could  not  have  been 
tkos  unless  the  moon  were  at  the  full.  Now,  therefore,  let 
OS  see  when  the  world  was  created:  it  was  made  upon  a 
Sunday  in  the  spring,  at  the  Equinox,  which  is  on  the  eighth 
of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon." 

According  to  the  form  of  a  l>order-oath,  the  work  of  creation 
began  by  night.  **  You  shall  swear  by  Heaven  above  you, 
Hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  all  that  Ood 
made  in  six  dajfs  asd  seem  nights^  and  by  God  himself,  you 
are  whart  out  sackless  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  ken- 
ning, having  or  recetting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  chattells 
named  in  this  bill.  80  help  you  God."  (M^tholson  and  Aunt, 
L  XXV.)  This,  however,  is  assertion  without  proof,  and  would 
not  have  been  admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his  bishops. 


Tkat  old  and  only  Bird.  —  12,  p.  314. 

Simorg  Anka,  says  my  friend  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  his 
Achioed  Ardcbeili,  is  a  bird  or  griffon  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  size,  (as  its  name  imports,  signifying  as  large  as 
thirty  eagles,)  which,  according  to  the  Eastern  writers,  was 
sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  subdue  and  chastise  the  rebel- 
lious Dives.  It  was  supposed  to  possess  rational  faculties,  and 
the  gill  of  speech.  The  Cakermam  ^amek  relates,  th»t  Simorg 
Anka,  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  tliis  world  is  very  ancient, 
for  it  has  already  been  seven  times  replenished  with  beings 
different  from  man,  and  as  often  depopulated.  That  tbe  age 
of  Adam,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven  thousand 
years,  making  a  great  cycle  ;  that  himself  had  seen  twelve 
of  these  revolutions,  and  knew  not  how  many  more  he  bad 
to  aee. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  have  fallen  into  a 
grievous  heresy,  both  respecting  the  unity  and  the  sex  of  the 
Simorg.  For  this  great  bird  is  a  hen ;  there  is  indeed  a 
eock  also,  but  he  seems  to  be  of  some  inferior  species,  a  sort 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Simorg's  consort,  not  the 
cock  Simorg. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Shak-^anuk  which  has  been  put  into 
English  rhyme  by  Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be 
found  concerning  this  all-knowing  bird,  who  is  there  repre- 
sented as  possessing  one  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  she 
would  not  be  readily  suspected.  Zalzer,  the  father  of  Rus- 
tam,  is  exposed  in  his  infancy  by  his  own  fatlior,  Saum,  who 
takes  him  for  a  young  devilling,  because  his  body  is  black,  and 
his  hair  white.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Elbars,  where  the  Simorg  has  her  nest,  and  she  takes  him  up, 
and  breods  him  with  hor  young,  who  are  very  desirous  of 
eating  him,  but  she  preserves  him.  W^hen  Zalzer  is  grown 
Qp,  and  leaves  the  nest,  the  Bimorg  gives  him  one  of  her  feath- 
ers, telling  him,  whenever  he  is  in  great  distress,  to  bum  it, 
and  she  will  immediately  come  to  his  assiAtanco.  Zalzer  mar- 
ries Kodahver,  who  is  likely  to  die  in  childing ;  he  then  bums 
the  feather,  and  the  Simorg  appears  and  orders  the  Cesarean 
operation  to  be  performed.  As  these  stories  are  not  Ferdusi's 
invention,  but  the  old  traditions  of  the  Persians,  collected  and 
arranged  by  him,  this  iii,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fact  concerning 
that  operation  which  is  to  be  met  with,  earlier  probably  than 
the  fkble  of  Bemele.  Zalzer  was  ordered  first  to  give  her 
wine,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing  up  the 
incision,  to  anoint  it  with  a  mixture  of  milk,  musk,  and  grass, 


pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to  rub  it 
with  a  Simorg's  feather. 

In  Mr.  Fox's  collection  of  Persic  books,  is  an  illuminated 
copy  of  Ferdusi,  containing  a  picture  of  the  Simorg,  who  is 
there  represented  as  an  ugly  dragon-looking  sort  of  bird.  I 
should  be  loath  to  believe  that  she  has  so  bad  a  physiognomy  j 
and  as,  in  the  same  volume,  there  are  blue  and  yellow  horses, 
there  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  not  a  genuine 
portrait. 

When  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  is  ordered  by  Aladin  to 
bring  a  roc's  egg,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  hall,  he  is  violently 
enraged,  and  exclaims.  Wretch,  wouldst  thou  have  me  hang 
up  my  master  ?  From  the  manner  in  which  rocs  are  usually 
mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  reader  feels  as  much 
surprised  at  this  indignation  as  Aladin  was  himself.  Perhaps 
the  original  may  have  Simorg  instead  of  roc.  To  think,  in- 
deed, of  robbing  the  Simorg's  nest,  either  for  the  sake  of 
drilling  the  eggs,  or  of  poaching  them,  would,  in  a  believer, 
whether  Shiah  or  Sunni,  be  the  height  of  human  impiety. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  has  appeared,  in  which  Captain  Wilford 
identifies  the  roc  with  the  Simorg.  "  Sinbad,"  he  says,  »*  was 
exposed  to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Rocs  or 
Simorgs,  the  Garudas  of  the  Pauranics,  whom  Persian  Ro- 
mancers represent  as  living  in  Madagascar,  according  to  Marco 
Polo."  But  the  Roc  of  the  Arabian  Tales  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Simorg  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  instance 
which  I  have  noticed,  that  any  mistake  of  one  for  the  other 
can  be  suspected. 

77k«  spring  teas  clear ^  the  water  deep.  —  30,  p.  316. 
Some  travellers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know,  that  the 
spring  from  which  this  description  was  taken,  is  near  Bristol, 
about  a  mile  from  Stokes-Croft  tumpike,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Boiling- Well.  Other,  and  larger  springs,  of 
the  same  kind,  called  the  Lady  Pools,  are  near  Shobdon,  in 
Herefordshire. 

/(  ran  a  rwer  deep  and  wide.  —  35,  p.  317. 

A  similar  picture  occurs  in  Miss  Baillie's  Comedy,  "Tho 
Second  Marriage."  **  By  Heaven,  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
teresting to  roe  as  to  trace  the  course  of  a  prosperous  man 
through  this  varied  world.  First,  he  is  seen  like  a  little 
stream,  wearing  its  shallow  bed  through  the  gross,  circling  and 
winding,  and  gleaning  up  its  treasures  from  every  twinkling 
rill,  as  it  passes  ;  further  on,  the  brown  sand  fences  its  margin, 
the  dark  rushes  thicken  on  its  side  ;  further  on  still,  the  broad 
flags  shako  their  green  ranks,  the  willows  bend  their  wide 
boughs  o'er  its  course ;  and  yonder,  at  last,  the  fair  river 
appears,  spreading  bis  bright  waves  to  the  light." 


THE  TWELFTH  BOOK. 


Why  should  he  that  loves  me,  sorry  be 
For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complain 
My  good  to  hear,  and  toward  jojrs  to  see  ? 
I  go,  and  long  desired  have  to  go ; 
I  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rest. 

Spknskk's  Dapknaida. 


I. 

Then  Thalaba  drew  off  Abdaldar's  ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea,  and  cried  aloud, 

"  Thou  art  my  shield,  my  trust,  my  hope,  O  God  ! 

Behold  and  ^ard  me  now. 

Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

If,  from  my  childhood  up,  I  have  look'd  on 

With  exultation  to  my  destiny ; 
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If,  in  the  hour  of  anguish,  I  have  own'd 
The  justice  of  the  hand  that  chasten'd  me ; 

If,  of  all  selfish  passions  purified, 

I  go  to  work  thy  will,  and  from  the  world 

Root  up  the  ill-doing  race, 

Lord !  let  not  thou  the  weakness  of  my  arm 

Make  vain  the  enterprise ! " 

2. 

The  Sun  was  rising  all  magnificent, 

Ocean  and  Heaven  rejoicing  in  his  beams. 

And  now  had  Thalaba 

Perform'd  his  last  ablutions,  and  he  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  boat 

Riding  the  billows  near, 

Where,  like  a  sea-bird  breasting  the  broad  waves, 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge, 

Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  tum'd  his  aching  eyes ; 

And  then  upon  the  beach  he  laid  him  down, 

And  watch'd  the  rising  tide. 

He  did  not  pray ;  he  was  not  calm  for  prayer; 

His  spirit,  troubled  with  tumultuous  hope, 

Toil'd  with  futurity; 

His  brain,  with  busier  workings,  felt 

The  roar  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea, 

The  boundless  waves  that  rose,  and  roll'd,  and 

rock'd : 

The  everlasting  sound 

Oppressed  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite : 

He  closed  his  lids  for  rest. 

3. 

Meantime,  with  fuller  reach  and  stronger  swell, 

Wave  after  wave  advanced ; 

Each  following  billow  lifted  the  last  foam 

That  trembled  on  the  sand  with  rainbow  hues ; 

The  living  flower  that,  rooted  to  the  rock, 

Late  from  the  thinner  element 

Shrunk  down  within  its  purple  stem  to  sleep. 

Now  feels  the  water,  and  again 

Awakening,  blossoms  out 

All  its  green  anther-necks. 

4. 

Was  there  a  Spirit  in  the  gale 

That  fluttered  o'er  his  cheek .' 

For  it  came  on  him  like  the  new-risen  sun, 

Which  plays  and  dallies  o'er  the  night-closed  flower. 

And  wooes  it  to  unfold  anew  to  joy ; 

For  it  came  on  him  as  the  dews  of  eve 

Descend  with  healing  and  with  life 

Upon  the  summer  mead ; 

Or  like  the  first  sound  of  seraph  song 

And  Angel  greeting,  to  the  soul 

Whose  latest  sense  had  shuddered  at  the  groan 

Of  anguish,  kneeling  by  a  death-bed  side. 


He  starts,  and  gazes  round  to  seek 

The  certain  presence.    "Thalaba!  "  exclaim'd 

The  Voice  of  the  Unseen  ; 

"  Father  of  my  Oneiza  I  "  he  replied, 

**  And  have  thy  years  been  number*  d  ?  art  thou^  too, 

Among  the  Angels  ? "  —  "  Thalaba !  " 


A  second  and  a  dearer  voice  repeati, 

"  Go  in  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 

My  Thalaba,  go  on ! 

My  husband,  I  have  dress 'd  our  bower  of  bliss. 

Gro,  and  perform  the  work ; 

Let  me  not  longer  suffer  hope  in  Heaven !  '* 

6. 

He  tum'd  an  eager  glance  toward  the  sea. 

**  Come !  "  quoth  the  Damsel,  and  she  drove 

Her  little  boat  to  land. 

Impatient  through  the  rising  wave. 

He  rush'd  to  meet  its  way ; 

His  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  flush'd  with  joj. 

"Hast  thou  had  comfort  in  thy  prayers.^"  she 

ask'd. 

"  Yea,"  Thalaba  replied, 

"  A  heavenly  visitation."     "  God  be  praised !  " 

She  answered ;  "  then  I  do  not  hope  in  vain !  *' 

And  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  lip 

Quiver'd,  and  tears  ran  down. 

7. 

"  Stranger,"  said  she,  "  in  years  long  past 

Was  one  who  vow'd  himself 

The  Champion  of  the  Lord,  like  thee. 

Against  the  race  of  Hell. 

Young  was  he,  as  thyself. 

Gentle,  and  yet  so  brave ! 

A  lion-hearted  man. 

Shame  on  me,  Stranger !  in  the  arms  of  love 

I  held  him  from  his  calling,  till  the  hour 

Was  past ;  and  then  the  Angel  who  should  else 

Have  crown'd  him  with  his  glory-wreath, 

Smote  him  in  anger. — Years  and  years  are  gone. 

And  in  his  place  of  penance  he  awaits 

Thee,  the  Deliverer :  surely  thou  art  he ! 

It  was  my  righteous  punishment. 

In  the  same  youth  unchanged. 

And  love  unchangeable. 

Sorrow  forever  fresh. 

And  bitter  jienitence. 

That  gives  no  respite  night  nor  day  from  grief. 

To  abide  the  written  hour,  when  I  should  wafl 

The  Doom'd  Destroyer  and  Deliverer  here. 

Remember  thou,  that  thy  success  affects 

No  single  fate,  no  ordinary  woes," 

8. 

As  thus  she  spake,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

Darkened  the  boat  below. 

Around  them,  from  their  nests, 

The  screaming  sea-birds  fled. 

Wondering  at  that  strange  shape. 

Yet  unalarm'd  at  sight  of  living  man, 

Unknowing  of  his  sway  and  power  misused : 

The  clamors  of  their  young 

Echoed  in  shriller  cries, 

Which  rung  in  wild  discordance  round  the  rock. 

And  farther  as  they  now  advanced. 

The  dim  reflection  of  the  darken*d  day 

Grew  fainter,  and  the  dash 

Of  the  out-breakers  deadened ;  farther  yet. 

And  yet  more  faint  the  gleam ; 

And  there  the  waters,  at  their  utmost  bound, 
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Whether  from  central  fires  effused, 

Or  that  the  sunbeams,  day  by  day, 

From  earliest  generations,  there  absorbed. 

Were  gathering  for  the  wrath-flame.    Shade  wis 

none 

In  those  portentous  vaults ; 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there ; 

*  For  with  the  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere 

The  hght  incorporate,  permeating  all. 

Spread  over  all  its  equal  yellowness. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  lifeless  air ; 

He  felt  no  stirring  as  he  past 

Adown  the  long  descent ; 

He  heard  not  his  own  footsteps  on  the  rock. 

That  through  the  thick  stagnation  sent  no  sound. 

How  sweet  it  were,  he  thought. 

To  feel  the  flowing  wind  ! 

With  what  a  thirst  of  joy 

He  shoold  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven  ! 

41 


He  groan'd,  and  answered,  **  Son  of  Man, 

I  simi'd,  and  am  tormented ;  1  endure 

In  patience  and  in  hope. 

The  hour  that  shall  destroy  the  Raoe  of  Hell, 

That  hour  shall  set  me  free." 

15. 

**  Is  it  not  come  ?  "  quoth  Thalaba : 

"  Yea !  by  this  omen  !  "  —  and  with  fearless  hand 

He  grasp'd  the  burning  fetters,  —  "  in  the  name 

Of  God  ! "  —  and  from  the  rock 

Rooted  the  rivets,  and  adown  the  gulf 

Dropp'd  them.     The  rush  of  flames  roar'd  up. 

For  they  had  kindled  in  their  fall 

The  deadly  vapors  of  the  pit  profound  ; 

And  Thalaba  bent  on  and  look'd  below. 

But  vainly  he  explored 

The  deep  abyss  of  flame, 

That  sunk  beyond  the  plimge  of  mortal  eye. 

Now  all  ablaze,  as  if  infernal  fires 
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niumed  the  world  beneath. 

Soon  was  the  poiaon-fnel  spent ', 

The  flame  grew  pale  and  dim ; 

j^  dimmer  now  it  fades,  and  now  is  quench'd ; 

And  all  again  is  dark, 

Save  where  the  yellow  air 

Enters  a  little  in,  and  mingles  slow. 

16. 

jl^^antime,  the  freed  Othatha  clasp'd  his  knees, 

^\.nd  cried,  "  Deliverer !  "   Struggling  then 

Wjth  joyful  hope,  "  And  where  is  she,"  he  cried, 

(t  Y^^hose  promised  coming  for  so  many  a  year  —  " 

"Go!"  answer'd  Thalaba, 

"  She  waits  thee  at  the  gates." 

"  And  in  thy  triumph,"  he  replied, 

"  Tl'*®'®  ^^^  ^^*  P^^  us  ? "  —  The  Deliverer's  eye 

icrlanced  on  the  abyss ;  way  else  was  none  — 

The  depth  was  unascendable. 

"  Await  not  me,"  he  cried ; 

"  My  path  hath  been  appointed !  go  —  embark ! 

Return  to  life,  — live  happy !  " 

OTHATHA. 


r 


But  thy  ] 

That  through  the  nations  we  may  blazon  it,  — 
That  we  may  bless  thee ! 

THALABA. 

Bless  the  Merciful ! 

17. 

Then  Thalaba  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 

And  leap'd  into  the  car. 

Down,  down  it  sunk,  —  down,  down,  — 

He  neither  breathes  nor  sees ; 

His  eyes  are  closed  for  giddiness. 

His  breath  is  sinking  with  the  fall. 

The  air  that  yields  beneath  the  car 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

Down  —down — a  measureless  depth !  —  down  — 

down. 

Was  then  the  Simorg  with  the  Powers  of  ill 

Associate  to  destroy  ? 

And  was  that  lovely  Mariner 

A  fiend  as  false  as  fair  ? 

For  still  the  car  sinks  down ; 

But  ever  the  uprushing  wind 

Inflates  the  wings  above, 

And  still  the  struggling  wings 

Repel  the  rushing  wind. 

Down  —  down — and  now  it  strikes. 

18. 

He  stands  and  totters  giddily ; 

All  objects  round  awhile 

Float  dizzy  on  his  sight ; 

Collected  soon,  he  gazes  for  the  way. 

There  was  a  distant  light  that  led  his  search ; 

The  torch  a  broader  blaze. 

The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame. 

But  this  was  strong,  as  is  the  noontide  sun. 

So,  in  the  glory  of  its  rays  intense. 

It  quiver'd  with  green  glow. 

Beyond  was  all  unseen ;  [ 


No  eye  could  penetrate 
That  unendurable  excess  of  light. 

19. 

It  veil'd  no  friendly  form,  thought  Thalaba : 

And  wisely  did  he  deem. 

For  at  the  threshold  of  the  rocky  door, 

Hugest  and  fiercest  of  his  kind  accurs'd. 

Fit  vrarden  of  the  sorcery-gate, 

A  rebel  Afreet  lay ; 

He  scented  the  approach  of  human  food. 

And  hungry  hope  kindled  his  eye  of  fire. 

Raising  his  hand  to  screen  the  dazzled  sense. 

Onward  held  Thalaba, 

And  lifled  still  at  times  a  rapid  glance ; 

Till  the  due  distance  gain'd. 

With  head  abased,  he  laid 

An  arrow  in  its  rest. 

With  steady  effort  and  knit  forehead  then. 

Full  on  the  painful  light 

He  fix'd  his  aching  eye,  and  loosed  the  bow. 

20. 

A  hideous  yell  ensued ; 

And  sure  no  human  voice  had  scope  or  power 

For  that  prodigious  shriek 

Whose  pealing  echoes  thundered  up  the  rock. 

Dim  grew  the  dying  light; 

But  Thalaba  leaped  onward  to  the  doors. 

Now  visible  beyond, 

And  while  the  Afreet  warden  of  the  way 

Was  writhing  with  his  death-pangs,  over  him 

Sprung  and  smote  the  stony  doors. 

And  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  give  way ! 

21. 
The  dying  Fiend  beneath  him,  at  that  name, 

Toss'd  in  worse  agony, 

And  the  rocks  shudder'd,  and  the  rocky  doors 

Rent  at  the  voice  asunder.     Lo !  within  — 

The  Teraph  and  the  Fire, 

And  Khawla,  and,  in  mail  complete, 

Mohareb  for  the  strife. 

But  Thalab^^  with  numbing  force. 

Smites  his  raised  arm,  and  rushes  by ; 

For  now  he  sees  the  fire,  amid  whose  flames. 

On  the  white  ashes  of  Hodeirah,  lies 

Hodeirah's  holy  Sword. 

22. 

He  rushes  to  the  Fire : 

Then  Khawla  met  the  youth. 

And  leap'd  upon  him,  and  witli  clinging  armft 

Clasps  him,  and  calls  Mohareb  now  to  aim 

The  effectual  vengeance.     O  fool !  fool  I  he  sees 

His  Father's  Sword,  and  who  shall  bar  his  way  ? 

Who  stand  against  the  fury  of  that  arm 

That  spurns  her  to  the  ground  ?  — 

She  rises  half,  she  twists  around  his  knees,  — 

A  moment —  and  he  vainly  strives 

To  shake  her  from  her  hold  ; 

Impatient  then  he  seized  her  leathery  neck 

With  throttling  grasp,  and  as  she  loosed  her  hold. 

Thrust  her  aside,  and  unimpeded  now 

Springs  forward  to  the  Sword. 
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23. 

The  co-existent  Flame 

Elnew  the  Destroyer;  it  encircled  him, 

Roll'd  up  his  robe,  and  gather' d  round  his  head : 

Condensing  to  intenser  splendor  there, 

Uis  Crown  of  Glory  and  his  Light  of  Life,^ 

Hover'd  the  irradiate  wreath. 

24. 

The  instant  Thalaba  had  laid  his  hand 

Upon  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  Living  Image  in  the  inner  cave" 

Smote  the  Round  Altar.    The  Domdaniel  rock'd 

Through  all  its  thundering  vaults ;   , 

Over  the  surface  of  the  reeling  Earth, 

The  alarum  shock  was  felt ; 

The  Sorcerer  brood,  all,  all,  where'er  dispersed, 

Perforce  obey'd  the  summons ;  all,  —  they  came 

Compell'd  by  Hell  and  Heaven ; 

By  Hell  compell'd  to  keep 

'Their  baptism-covenant. 

And  with  the  union  of  their  strength 

Oppose  the  common  danger ;  forced  by  Heaven 

To  share  the  common  doom. 

25. 

Vain  are  all  spells  !  the  Destroyer 

Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor. 

They  crowd  with  himian  arms  and  human  force 

To  crush  the  single  foe. 

Vain  is  all  human  force  ! 

He  wields  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  vengeance  of  awaken'd  Deity. 

But  chief  on  'Thalaba  Mohareb  press'd : 

The  Witch,  in  her  oracular  speech, 

Announced  one  fatal  blow  for  both ; 

And,  desperate  of  self  safety,  yet  he  hoped 

To  serve  the  cause  of  Eblis,  and  uphold 

His  empire,  true  in  death. 

26. 

Who  shall  withstand  the  Destroyer  ? 

Scatter'd  before  the  sword  of  Thalaba 

The  Sorcerer  throng  recede. 

And   leave    him   space  for    combat.    Wretched 

man, — 

What  shall  the  helmet  or  the  shield  avail 

Against  Almighty  anger  ?  —  Wretched  man. 

Too  late  Mohareb  finds  that  he  hath  chosen 

The  evil  part  I  —  He  rears  his  shield 

To  meet  the  Arabian's  sword ; 

Under  the  edge  of  that  fire-hardened  steel, 

The  shield  falls  sever'd ;  his  cold  arm 

Rings  with  the  jarring  blow :  — 

He  lifts  his  cimeter ; 

A  second  stroke,  and  lo !  the  broken  hilt 

Hangs  from  his  palsied  hand : 

And  now  he  bleeds,  and  now  he  flies. 

And  fain  would  hide  h'unself  amid  the  troop ; 

But  they  feel  the  sword  of  Hodeirah  j 

But  they  also  fly  from  the  ruin. 

And  hasten  to  the  inner  cave, 

And  fall  all  fearfully 

Around  the  Giant  Idol's  feet, 

Seeking  protection  from  the  Power  they  served. 


27. 

It  was  a  Living  Image,  by  the  art 

Of  magic  hands,  of  flesh  and  bones  composed. 

And  human  blood,  through  veins  and  arteries 

That  flow'd  with  vital  action.    In  the  shape 

Of  Eblis  it  wna  made ; 

Its  stature  such,  and  such  its  strength, 

As  when  among  the  sons  of  God 

Preeminent  he  raised  his  radiant  head, 

Prince  of  the  Morning.     On  his  brow 

A  coronet  of  meteor  flames, 

Flowing  in  points  of  light. 

Self-poised  in  air  before  him 

Hung  the  Roimd  Altar,  rolling  like  the  World 

On  its  diurnal  axis,  like  the  World 

Checker'd  with  sea  and  shore, 

The  work  of  Demon  art. 

For  where  the  sceptre  in  the  Idol's  hand 

Touch'd  the  Round  Altar,  in  its  answering  realm. 

Earth  felt  the  stroke,  and  Ocean  rose  in  storms. 

And  shatterM  Cities,  shaken  from  their  seat, 

Crush'd  all  their  habitants. 

His  other  arm  was  raised,  and  its  spread  palm 

Sustain'd  the  ocean-weight. 

Whose  naked  waters  arch'd  the  sanctuary ; 

Sole  prop  and  pillar  he. 

28. 

Fallen  on  the  ground,  around  his  feet. 

The  Sorcerers  lay.     Mohareb's  quivering  arms 

Clung  to  the  Idol's  knees ; 

The  Idol's  face  was  pale  ; 

And  calm  in  terror  he  beheld 

The  approach  of  the  Destroyer. 

29. 

Sure  of  his  stroke,  and  therefore  in  pursuit 

Following,  nor  blind,  nor  hasty,  on  his  foe 

Moved  the  Destroyer.     Okba^met  his  way, 

•  Of  all  that  brotherhood 

He  only  fearless,  miserable  man. 

The  one  that  had  no  hope. 

"  On  me,  on  me,"  the  childless  Sorcerer  cried, 

Let  fall  the  weapon !     1  am  he  who  stole 

Upon  the  midnight  of  thy  Father's  tent ; 

This  is  the  hand  that  pierced  Hodeirah 's  heart, 

That  felt  thy  brethren's  and  thy  sisters'  blood 

Gush  round  the  dagger-hilt.    Let  fall  on  me 

The  fated  sword !  the  vengeance-hour  is  come ! 

Destroyer,  do  thy  work  I " 

30. 

Nor  wile,  nor  weapon,  had  the  desperate  wretch ; 

He  spread  his  bosom  to  the  stroke. 

'<  Old  Man,  I  strike  thee  not ! "  said  Thalaba  -, 

"  The  evil  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mine 

Brought  its  own  bitter  punishment. 

For  thy  dear  Daughter's  sake  I  pardon  thee, 

As  I  do  hope  Heaven's  pardon.  —  For  her  sake 

Repent  while  time  is  yet !  —  Thou  hast  my  prayers 

To  aid  thee ;  thou  poor  sinner,  cast  thyself 

Upon  the  goodness  of  ofiended  God ! 

I  speak  in  Laila's  name ;  and  what  if  now 

Thou  canst  not  think  to  join  in  Paradise 

Her  spotless  Spirit, — hath  not  Allah  made 
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Al-Araf,  in  his  wisdom  ?  where  the  sight 

Of  Heaven  may  kindle  in  the  penitent 

The  strong  and  purifying  fire  of  hope, 

Till,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  he  shall  see 

The  Mercy-Gates  unfold." 

31. 

The  astonish'd  man  stood  gazing  as  he  spake ; 

At  length  his  heart  was  soften' d,  and  the  tears 

Gush'd,  and  he  sobb'd  aloud. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard 

The  all-beholding  Prophet's  voice  divine  — 

"  Thou  hast  done  well,  my  Servant ! 

Ask  and  receive  thy  reward ! " 

32. 

A  deep  and  awful  joy 

Seem*d  to  dilate  the  heart  of  Thahiba; 

With  arms  in  reverence  crossed  upon  his  breast, 

Upseeking  eyes  suffused  with  tears  devout, 

He  answered  to  the  Voice  —  "  Prophet  of  God, 

Holy,  and  good,  and  bountiful ! 

One  only  earthly  wish  have  I,  to  work 

Thy  will ;  and  thy  protection  grants  me  that. 

Look  on  this  Sorcerer  !  Heavy  are  his  crimes ; 

But  infinite  is  mercy !    If  thy  servant 

Have  now  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  God, 

Let  him  be  touch'd  with  penitence,  and  save 

His  soul  from  utter  death." 

33. 

«« The  groans  of  penitence,"  replied  the  Voice, 

"  Never  arise  unheard ! 

But,  for  thyself,  prefer  the  prayer  j 

The  treasure-house  of  Heaven 

Is  open  to  thy  will." 

34. 
"  Prophet  of  God  !  "  then  answered  Thalaba, 

"  I  am  alone  on  earth  ; 
Thou  knowest  the  secret  wishes  of  my  heart ! 
Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt !    Thy  will  is  best." 

35. 
There  issued  forth  no  Voice  to  answer  him ; 

But  lo !  Hodeirah's  Spirit  comes  to  see 

His  vengeance,  and  beside  him,  a  pure  form 

Of  roseate  light,  his  Angel  mother  hung. 

"  My  Child,  my  dear,  my  glorious,  blessed  Child, 

My  promise  is  perform'd — fulfil  thy  work !  " 


36. 

Thalaba  knew  that  his  death-hour  was  come ; 

And  on  he  leap'd,  and  springing  up, 

Into  the  Idol's  heart 

Hilt-deep  he  plunged  the  Sword. 

The  Ocean-vault  fell  in,  and  all  were  crush'd. 

In  the  same  moment,  at  the  gate 

Of  Paradise,  Oneiza's  Houri  form 

Welcomed  her  Husband  to  eternal  bliss. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  XII. 

A  rthd  Afirut  lay.  — 19,  p.  329. 

One  of  theie  evil  0«aii  ia  thoa  described  in  the  Bahu  D«i- 
nush :  —  On  his  entrance,  be  bebeld  a  black  demon  heaped  on 
the  ground  like  a  mountain,  with  two  large  honu  upon  hi*  head) 
and  a  long  proboscis,  fast  asleep.  In  his  head  the  Divine  Cre- 
ator had  joined  the  likenesses  of  the  elephant  and  the  wild  boll. 
His  teeth  grew  out  as  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  and  all  over  his  moti- 
strous  carcass  hung  shaggy  hairs,  like  those  of  the  bear.  The 
eye  of  mortal-bom  was  dimmed  at  his  appearance,  and  tka 
mind,  at  his  horrible  form  and  fVightful  figure,  was  confounded. 

He  wot  an  JifrttL^  created  from  mouth  t4>  foot  bf  the  vrmtk 
qfOod. 

HU  hair  like  c  bear*t,  kis  teeth  like  a  hoar'e,  Ab  tma  nor 
beheld  such  a  monoler. 

Crook^baekedy  and  erabbed-facod ;  he  might  be  oeemUd  at  the 
distance  qfa  thousand  fersungs. 

His  nostrHs  vert  like  the otens ^  hriekrlmmerSf  aadhismamik 
resembled  the  vat  qfthe  dyer. 

When  his  breath  came  forth,  from  its  vehemence  the  dust 
rose  up  as  in  a  whirlwind,  so  as  to  leave  a  chasm  in  the  earth  ; 
and  when  he  drew  it  in,  chaff,  sand,  and  pebbles,  fVom  the  dis- 
tance of  some  yards,  were  attracted  to  his  nostrils. 

BuharlkmwdL 


Al-Ar<tf,  m  hie  wiedomi  &c.  30,  p.  324. 

Araf  is  a  place  between  the  Paradise  and  the  Hell  of  the 
Mahommedans ;  some  deem  it  a  veil  of  separatimi,  some  a 
strong  wall.  Others  hold  it  to  be  a  Purgatory,  in  which  those 
believers  will  remain,  whose  good  and  evil  works  have  been 
so  equal,  that  they  were  neither  virtuous  enough  to  enter  Par- 
adise, nor  guilty  enough  to  be  condemned  to  the  fire  of  Hell. 
From  whence  they  see  the  glory  of  the  blessed,  and  are  near 
enough  to  congratulate  them  ;  but  their  ardent  desire  to  par- 
take the  same  happiness  becomes  a  great  pain.  At  length,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  men,  before  they  are  judged, 
shall  be  cited  to  render  homage  to  their  Creator,  those  "Who 
are  here  confined  shill  prostrate  themselves  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord,  in  adoration  ;  and  by  this  act  of  religion,  which 
shall  be  accounted  a  merit,  the  number  of  their  good  work* 
will  exceed  their  evil  ones,  and  they  will  enter  into  glory. 

Saadi  says,  that  Araf  appears  a  Hell  to  the  ha[^y,  and  a 
Paradise  to  the  damned.  —  D*Herbelot, 
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<  OMJTE  SOLUM  FORTI  PATJUJi," 


TO  CHARLES  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  WYNN, 
THIS    POEM 

WAS   ORIGINALLY    IHSCRIBED,   15   1805, 

▲S    ▲    TOKEN    OF     SIXTEEN    TEARS     OF    UNINTERRUPTED    FRIENDSHIP*, 

▲HD    18   HOW   RX-IN8CRIB£D,   WITH   THE   SAME   FEKLINO, 

AFTER   AN   INTSRTAL   OF   THIRTT-TWO. 


PREFACE. 

Wren  Madoc  wu  brought  to  a  close,  in  the 
■ammer  of  1799,  Mr.  Coleridge  advised  me  to 
publish  it  at  once,  and  to  defer  making  any  mate- 
rial alterations,  if  any  should  suggest  themselves, 
till  a  second  edition.  But  four  years  had  passed 
over  my  head  since  Joan  of  Arc  was  sent  to  the 
press,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  commit  a  second 
imprudence.  If  the  reputation  obtained  by  that 
poem  had  confirmed  the  confidence  which  I  felt 
m  myself,  it  had  also  the  effect  of  making  me  per- 
ceive my  own  deficiencies,  and  endeavor,  with  all 
diligence,  to  supply  them.  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  one  day  be  likened  to  Tasso's 
Rinaldo,  and  that,  as  the  Jerusalem  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  better  things,  whereof  that  poem 
was  the  pledge,  so  might  Madoc  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  the  juvenile  work  which  had  preceded 
it.  Thinking  that  this  would  probably  be  the 
greatest  poem  I  should  ever  produce,  my  intention 
was  to  bestow  upon  it  all  possible  care,  as  indeed 
I  had  determined  never  again  to  undertake  any 
subject  without  due  preparation.  With  this  view 
it  was  my  wish,  before  Madoc  could  be  considered 
as  completed,  to  see  more  of  Wales  than  I  had 
yet  seen.  This  I  had  some  opportunity  of  doing 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  my  old  friends  and 
schoolfellows,  Charles  Wynn  and  Peter  Elmsley. 
And  so  much  was  I  bent  upon  making  myself  bet- 
ter acquainted  witli  Welsh  scenery,  manners,  and 
traditions,  than  could  be  done  by  books  alone,  that 
if  I  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  house  in  the  Vale 
of  Neath,  for  which  1  was  in  treaty  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  would  never  have  b«»en  my  fortune  to 
be  classed  among  the  Lake  Poets. 

Little  had  been  done  in  revising  the  poem  till 
the  first  year  of  my  abode  at  Keswick  :  there,  in 
the  latter  end  of  1803,  it  was  resumed,  and  twelve 
tnontlis  were  diligently  employed  in  reconstructing 
it     The  alterations  were  more  material  than  those 


which  had  been  made  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and  much 
more  extensive.  In  its  original  form,  the  poem 
consisted  of  fii\een  books,  containing  about  six 
thousand  lines.  It  was  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  a  full  third. 
Shorter  divisions  than  the  usual  one  of  books,  or 
cantos,  were  found  more  convenient ;  the  six  books, 
therefore,  which  the  first  part  comprised,  were  dis- 
tributed in  seventeen  sections,  and  the  other  nine 
in  twenty-seven.  These  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  work  were  neither  capriciously  made,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  novelty.  The  story  consisted  of  two 
parts,  almost  as  distinct  as  the  Ihad  and  Odyssey ; 
and  the  subdivisions  were  in  like  manner  indicated 
by  the  subject.  The  alterations  in  the  conduct  of 
the  piece  occasioned  its  increase  of  length. 

When  Matthew  Lewis  published  the  Castle 
Spectre,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  introducing 
negro  guards  in  a  drama  which  was  laid  in  feudal 
times,  that  he  thought  their  appearance  would  pro- 
duce a  good  effect ;  and  if  the  effect  would  have 
been  better  by  making  them  blue  instead  of  black, 
blue,  said  he,  they  should  have  been.  He  was 
not  more  bent  upon  pleasing  the  public  by  stage 
effect,  (which  no  dramatist  ever  studied  more  suc- 
cessfully,) than  I  was  upon  following  my  own 
sense  of  propriety,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  that  fit  audience,  which,  being  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  few,  I  was  sure  to  find. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  whose  Saul  was  published  about  the 
same  time  as  Madoc,  said  to  me  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  "  Tou  and  I,  Sir,  find  that  blank  verse 
will  not  do  in  these  days ;  we  must  stand  upon 
another  tack."  Mr.  Sotheby  considered  the  de- 
cision of  the  Fie-Poudre  Court  as  final.  But  my 
suit  was  in  that  Court  of  Record,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  pronounces  unerringly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Madoc  tras  immediately  reprinted  in  America 
in  numbers,  making  two  octavo  volumes.  About 
nine  years  afterwards,  there  appeared  a  paper  in 
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the  Quarterly  Review,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Americans ;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  rec- 
ollections, it  was  the  first  in  that  journal  which 
had  any  such  tendency.  An  American  author, 
whose  name  I  heard,  but  had  no  wish  to  remem- 
ber, supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  me ;  and 
upon  this  gratuitous  supposition,  (in  which,  more- 
over, he  happened  to  be  totally  mistaken,)  he  at- 
tacked me  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  send  me,  and  which  I  have  preserved 
among  my  Curiosities  of  Literature.  It  is  noticed 
in  this  place,  because,  among  other  vituperative 
accusations,  the  pamphleteer  denounced  the  author 
of  Madoc  as  hating  "  meditated  a  most  serious 
injury  against  the  reputation  of  the  New  World, 
by  attributing  its  discovery  and  colonization  to  a 
little  vagabond  Welsh  Prince,"  This,  he  said, 
«*  being  a  most  insidious  attempt  against  the  honor 
of  America  and  the  reputation  of  Columbus."* 

This  poem  was  the  means  of  making  me  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Miss  Seward.  Her  encomias- 
tic opinion  of  it  was  communicated  to  me  through 
Charles  Lloyd,  in  away  which  required  some  cour- 
teous acknowledgment ;  this  led  to  an  interchange 
of  letters,  and  an  invitation  to  Lichfield,  where, 
accordingly,  I  paid  her  a  visit,  when  next  on  my 
way  to  London,  in  1807.  She  resided  in  the 
Bishop's  palace.  I  was  ushered  up  the  broad 
brown  staircase  by  her  cousin,  the  Reverend 
Henry  White,  then  one  of  the  minor  canons  of 
that  cathedral,  a  remarkable  person,  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  presence  with  jubilant  but 
appalling  solemnity.  Miss  Seward  was  seated  at 
her  desk.  She  had  just  finished  some  verses,  to 
be  "  Inscribed  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the  Poem 
Madoc,"  and  the  first  greeting  was  no  sooner  past, 
than  she  requested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read 
them  to  me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  slie  did  not  ask 
me  to  read  them  aloud.  But  she  read  admirably 
herself.  The  situation,  however,  in  which  I  found 
myself,  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  catching  the  eye  of  one  person  in  the 
room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting  mine, 
that  I  never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  control  my 
emotions,  than  while  listening,  or  seeming  to 
listen,  to  my  own  praise  and  glory.  But,  bending 
my  head,  as  if  in  a  posture  of  attentiveness,  and 
screening  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  occasionally 
using  some  force  to  compress  the  risible  muscles, 
I  got  through  the  scene  without  any  misbehavior, 
and  expressed  my  thanks,  if  not  in  terms  of  such 
glowing  admiration  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  from  others,  and  had  bestowed  upon  my 
unworthy  self,  yet  as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed 
two  days  under  her  roof,  and  corresponded  with 
her  from  that  time  till  her  death. 

Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having  re- 
peatedly injured  one  of  her  knee-pans.  Time  had 
taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beauty ;  but  her  fine 

*  The  title  of  thif  notable  pamphlet  is,  "  The  United  Statei 
And  England ;  being  a  Reply  to  the  Criticitm  on  Inchiquin*! 
letters,  contained  in  the  Qaafterly  Review  for  January,  1814. 
Mew  York :  publiihed  by  A.  H.  f  aekeep ;  and  Bradford  and 
Ifitkeop,  Philadelphia.    Van  Wi«kl«  And  Wiley,  PriaterB, 


countenance  retained  its  animation,  and  her  eyes 
could  not  have  been  brighter  nor  more  expressive 
in  her  youth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  them, 
*'  they  were  auburn,  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of 
her  hair.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  anima- 
tion, they  appeared  to  become  darker,  and  as  it 
were  to  flash  fire.  I  should  have  hesitated,"  he 
adds,  **  to  state  the  impression  which  this  peculiarity 
made  upon  me  at  the  time,  had  not  my  observation 
been  confirmed  by  that  of  the  first  actress  on  this 
or  any  other  stage,  with  whom  I  lately  happened 
to  converse  on  our  deceased  friend's  expressive 
powers  of  countenance."  *  Sir  Walter  has  not 
observed  that  this  peculiarity  was  hereditary. 
Describing,  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters,  a  scene 
with  her  mother,  she  says,  "  I  grew  so  saucy  to 
her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her  pinch  of 
snuff,  first  at  one  nostril,  and' then  at  the  other, 
with  swift  and  angry  eitergy,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  grow  dark  and  to  flash.  Tis  an  odd  peculiarity ; 
but  the  balls  of  my  mother's  eyes  change  from 
brown  into  black,  when  she  feels  either  indignation 
or  bodily  pain."t 

Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  overrated  at  one 
time,  as  she  has  since  been  unduly  depreciated. 
She  was  so  considerable  a  person  when  her  repu- 
tation was  at  its  height,  that  Washington  said  no 
circtmistance  in  his  life  had  been  so  mortifying  to 
him  as  that  of  having  been  made  the  subject  of  her 
invective  in  her  Monody  on  Major  Andr6.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  he  commissioned  an  Amer- 
ican officer,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  to 
call  upon  her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  her,  that, 
instead  of  having  caused  Andre's  death,  he  had 
endeavored  to  save  him ;  and  she  was  requested  to 
peruse  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  which  he  sent 
for  her  perusal.  "  They  filled  me  with  contrition,* ' 
says  Miss  Seward,  "  for  the  rash  injustice  of  my 
censure."  t 

An  officer  of  her  name  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege.  To  his 
great  surprise,  —  for  he  had  no  introduction  which 
could  lead  him  to  expect  the  honor  of  such  notice, 
—  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  General 
Elliot.  The  Greneral  asked  him  if  he  were  related  to 
the  author  of  the  Monody  on  Major  Andr^.  The 
Lieutenant  replied  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
very  distantly  related  to  her,  but  he  had  not  the 
happiness  of  her  acquaintance.  '*  It  is  sufficient, 
Mr.  Seward,"  said  the  General,  "  that  you  bear 
her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation,  to  entitle  you  to 
the  notice  of  every  soldier  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  serve  and  obli^  a  military  brother.  You  will 
always  find  a  cover  for  you  at  my  table,  and  a 
sincere  welcome  ;  and  whenever  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  serve  you  essentially,  I  shall  not  want  the 
inclination."  § 

These  anecdotes  show  the  estimation  in  which 

*  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  Anna 
Seward,  p.  xziii. 

t  Literary  Correspondence.    lb.  p.  cxxi. 

X  Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  v.  p.  143. 

$  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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ihe  was,  not  undeservedly,  held.  Her  epistolary 
style  was  distorted  and  disfigured  by  her  admira- 
tion of  Johnson ;  and  in  her  poetry  she  set,  rather 
than  followed,  the  brocade  fashion  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
sun  there  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  great  ability,  both  in  her 
letters  and  her  poems.  She  was  an  exemplary 
daughter,  a  most  affectionate  and  faithful  friend. 
Sir  Walter  has  estimated,  with  characteristic  skill, 
her  powers  of  criticism,  and  her  strong  preposses- 
sions upon  literary  points.  And  believing  that 
the  more  she  was  known,  the  more  she  would 
have  been  esteemed  and  admired,  I  bear  a  willing 
testimony  to  her  accomplishments  and  her  geniusi 
to  her  generous  disposition,  her  frankness,  and 
her  s'mcerity  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Keswick,  Feb.  19,  1838. 


Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the  Poem,  in  both  its 
parts,  will  be  found  historically  true.  It  assumes 
not  the  degraded  title  of  Epic :  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Kkswick,  1805. 


Thru  Vtmgt  must  be  avoided  in  Poetry ;  the  frivoUnUf  tMt 
obscure^  tmd  the  superfiuous. 

The  three  exceUendet  of  Poetry ;  strnpUeity  qf  language^  aim' 
pUeitj/  qfeubjeet,  and  ttrnpUdtif  ofixoention. 

The  thru  indispemaabU  puritiee  qf  Poetry}  pttre  tnOh,  pmr§ 
language^  and  pure  manner $. 

Thru  things  should  aU  Poetry  be ;  thoroughly  erudite^  thor- 
oughly animated,  and  thoroughly  naturoL 

Triads. 


PREFACE 


THE    FIRST   EDITION. 

The  historical  facts  on  which  this  Poem  is 
founded  may  be  related  in  a  few  words.  On  the 
death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales, 
A.  D.  1169,  his  children  disputed  the  succession. 
Yorwerth,  the  elder,  was  set  aside  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  being  incapacitated  by  a  blemish  in  his 
face.  Hoel,  though  illegitimate,  and  born  of  an 
Irish  mother,  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  for 
a  while,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  David, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second  wife. 
The  conqueror,  who  then  succeeded  without  op- 
position, slew  Yorwerth,  imprisoned  Rodri,  and 
hunted  others  of  his  brethren  into  exile.  But 
Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  sailed  away  to  the  West  in  search  of  some 
better  resting-place.  The  land  which  he  discov- 
ered pleased  him  :  he  lefl  there  part  of  his  people, 
and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  supply  of  ad- 
venturers, with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  Strong  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced that  he  reached  America,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Missouri,*  retaining  their  com- 
plexion, their  language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their 
arts. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecas,  an  American 
tribe,  in  consequence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a 
particular  omen,  forsook  Aztlan,  their  own  country, 
under  the  guidance  of  Yuhidthiton .  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
taking  the  name  of  Mexicans,  in  honor  of  Mexitli, 
their  tutelary  god.  Their  emigration  is  here  con- 
nected with  the  adventures  of  Madoc,  and  their 
superstition  is  represented  as  the  same  which  their 
descendants  practised,  when  discovered  by  the 

*  That  country  has  now  been  fully  explored,  and  wher- 
erer  Madoe  may  have  settled,  it  is  now  certain  that  no  Welsh 
Indians  are  to  be  found  upon  any  branches  of  the  Miisouri. 
—  1815. 


COMX,   LISTXIf   TO   A   TALK    OF    TIMXS    OF   0U>  ! 

COME,   POR   YK    KlfOW    MS.      I    AM   HS    WHO   SAlfO 

THK    MAID    or   ARC,    AND    I    AM   Ak    WHO    FRAMXD 

or   THALABA   THE    WILD   AlID    WOnDROUS   SOIfO. 

COME,   LlfTKN   TO    MY    LAY,   AtfO    YE   SHALL   HEAR 

HOW    MADOC    FROM   THK    SHORES    OF   BRITAIN   SFREAD 

THK    ADVENTUROUS   SAIL,    EXPLORED    THE    OCEAN   PATHS, 

AND   qUKLLSD    BARBARIAN    POWER,   AND    OTERTH&EW 

THE    BLOODY   ALTARS    OP   IDOLATRY, 

AND   PLANTED    IN    ITS   FANES   TRIUMPHANTLY 

THE  CROSS   OF   CHRIST.       COBCX,  LISTEN   TO   MT  LAY  ! 


PART    I. 
MADOC    IN    WALES. 


I. 


THE  RETURN  TO  WALES. 

Fair  blows  the  wind, — the  vessel  drives  along. 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sails 
All  full,  —  she  drives  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scatters  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  then 
Fill'd  every  bosom,  when  the  mariners. 
After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way. 
Beheld  their  own  dear  country !     Here  stands  one 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore ; 
And  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 
Shapes  the  dim  outline,  eagerly  he  points 
The  fancied  headland,  and  the  cape  and  bay. 
Till  his  eyes  ache  o'erstraining.    This  man  shakes 
His  comrade's  hand,  and  bids  him  welcome  home» 
And  blesses  God,  and  then  he  weeps  aloud : 
Here  stands  another,  who,  in  secret  prayer. 
Calls  on  the  Virgin,  and  his  patron  Saint, 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts,  and  alms, 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  find  all  well. 
Silent  and  thoughtful,  and  apart  irom  all. 
Stood  Madoc ;  now  his  noble  enterprise 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope« 
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Anon  o£  bodings  full,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
Fair  smiled  the  evening,  and  the  favoring  gale 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  and  swifl  the  steady  bark 
Rush'd  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down : 
Far  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills ; 
And  the  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile. 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head. 
That  rose  amid  his  mountains.     Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigh  where  Mona,  the  dark  island,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  ocean's  lighter  line. 
There,  through  the  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire, 
Ui>-flaming,  streamed  upon  the  level  sea 
Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  far  away. 
Rising  and  falling,  flash'd  athwart  the  waves. 
Thereat,  full  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturb 'd 
Prince  Madoc's  mind ;  —  did  some  new  conqueror 

seize 
The  throne  of  David  ?  had  the  tyrant's  guilt 
Awaken'd  vengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 
Or  blazed  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies. 
The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder  ? — Like  the  lights 
Which  there  upon  Aberfraw's  royal  walls 
Are  waving  with  the  wind,  the  painful  doubt 
Fluctuates  within  him. — Onward  drives  the  gale, — 
On  flies' the  bark ; — and  she  hath  reach'd  at  length 
Her  haven,  safe  ft-om  her  unequall'd  way ! 
And  now,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  joy 
Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  all-hail 
Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  the  beach,  to  wait 
The  comers  from  the  ocean  ;  and  he  ask'd. 
Is  it  the  Prince .''    And  Madoc  knew  his  voice. 
And  tum'd  to  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck ; 
For  it  was  Urien,  who  had  foster'd  him. 
Hod  loved  him  like  a  child ;  and  Madoc  loved. 
Even  as  a  father,  loved  he  that  old  man. 
My  sister .''  quoth  the  Prince.  —  Oh,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss,  — 
That  long  and  cruel  absence  !  — she  and  I, 
Hour  afler  hour,  and  day  by  day,  have  look'd 
Toward  the  waters,  and  with  aching  eyes, 
And  aching  heart,  sat  watching  every  sail. 

And  David  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  Prince, 
As  they  moved  on.  —  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer ;  and  he  spake,  and  paused 
In  the  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  choose 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  unhappy  tale. 
More  blood,  quoth  Modoc,  yet  ?     Hath  David's  fear 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  f    Alas — 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen ! 

Evil  stars, 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o'er  thy  brethren's  birth. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaceful  home. 
Poor  Yorwerth  sought. the  church's  sanctuary ; 
The  murderer  follow'd ;  —  Madoc,  need  I  say 
Who  sent  the  sword  ?  —  Lleweljm,  his  brave  boy. 
Where  wanders  he  ?  in  this  his  rightful  realm. 
Houseless  and  hunted ;  richly  would  the  king 
Gifl  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear ! 
Ririd,  an  outlaw'd  fugitive,  as  yet 
Eludes  his  deadly  purpose  ;  Rodri  lives,  | 


A  prisoner  he,  —  I  know  not  in  what  fit 

Of  natural  mercy  from  the  slaughter  spared. 

Oh,  if  my  dear  old  master  saw  the  wreck 

And  scattering  of  his  house !  — that  princely  race ! 

The  beautiful  band  of  brethren  that  they  were  f 

Madoc  made  no  teply,  —  he  closed  his  eyes, 
Groaning.    But  Unen,  for  his  heart  was  fVill, 
Loving  to  linger  on  the  woe,  pursued : 
I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this !  and  often,  when  my  sight 
Turn'd  dizzy  from  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heavy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  have  prayed 
That  €k>d  would  please  to  take  me  to  his  rest 

So  as  he  ceased  his  speech,  a  sudden  shout 
Of  popular  joy  awakened  Madoc's  ear ; 
And  calling  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires. 
He  ask'd  their  import    The  old  man  replied. 
It  is  the  giddy  people  merry-making. 
To  welcome  their  new  Queen  ;  unheeding  they 
The  shame  and  the  reproach  to  the  long  line 
Of  our  old  royalty  !  — Thy  brother  weds 
The  Saxon's  sister. 

What !  —  in  loud  reply 
Madoc  exclaim'd,  hath  he  forgotten  all  ? 
David !  King  Owen's  son, — my  father's  son, — 
He  wed  the  Saxon, — the  Plantagenet ! 

Quoth  Urien,  He  so  dotes,  as  she  had  dropp'd 
Some  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 
The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen's  veins. 
Three  days  his  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 
Of  joyance. 

Shame !  foul  shame !  that  they  should  hear 
Songs  of  such  joyance !  cried  the  indignant  Prince ; 
Oh,  that  my  Father's  hall,  where  I  have  heard 
The  songs  of  Corwen,  and  of  Keiriog's  day, 
Should  echo  this  pollution !     Will  the  chie& 
Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie .' 

There  is  no  face  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 
Urien  replied :  Aberfraw's  ancient  towers 
Beheld  no  pride  of  festival  like  this, 
No  like  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 
In  conquest,  and  Oowalchmai  struck  the  harp. 
Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  the  pomp. 
Sits  in  her  solitude,  lamenting  thee. 

Saw  ye  not  then  my  banner  ?  quoth  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  ;  on  the  topmast-head  it  stood 
To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph  ;  —  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  hod  they  almost  attained 
The  palace  portal.    Urien  stopp'd,  and  said. 
The  child  should  know  your  coming ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hath  heard  a  voice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness  ;  —  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this. 
So  Urien  sought  Goervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone,  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh,  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !  cried  the  maid. 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward  — 
I  could  not  soe  his  banner,  for  the  night 
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Clofled  in  bo  fast  around  her ;  but  my  heart 
Indulged  a  foolish  hope  ! 

The  old  man  replied^ 
With  difficult  effbrt  keeping  his  heart  down, 
God,  in  his  goodness,  may  reserve  for  us 
That  blessing  yet .'  I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trust  that  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  years  well  nigh 
BeluU. 

Ill-judging  kindness  *  said  the  maid. 
Have  I  not  nursed,  for  two  long,  wretched  years, 
That  miserable  hope,  which  every  day 
Grew  weaker,  like  a  baby  sick  to  death. 
Yet  dearer  for  its  weakness  day  by  day  ? 
No,  never  shall  we  see  his  daring  bark ! 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  she  fared  !  I  felt  it  then  !  that  kiss 
Was  our  death-parting !  —  And  she  paused  to  curb 
The  agony  :  anon,  —  But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  tid'mgs,  Urien  ?  — He  replied. 
In  half-articulate  words, — They  said,  my  child, 
That  Madoc  lived,  —  that  soon  he  would  be  here. 

She  had  received  the  shock  of  happiness : 
Urien  !  she  cried  —  thou  art  not  mocking  me  ! 
Nothing  the  old  man  spake,  but  spread  his  arms, 
Sobbing  aloud.     Goervyl  from  their  hold 
Started,  and  sunk  upon  her  brother^s  breast. 

Recovering  first,  the  aged  Urien  said  — 
^*  Enough  of  this, — there  will  be  time  for  this, 
My  children !  better  it  behoves  ye  now 
To  seek  the  King.    And,  Madoc,  I  beseech  thee, 
Bear  with  thy  brother !  gently  bear  with  him. 
My  gentle  Prince !  he  is  the  headstrong  slave 
Of  passions  unsubdued ;  he  feels  no  tie 
Of  kindly  love  or  blood ;  —  provoke  him  not, 
Madoc  !  —  It  is  his  nature's  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man '  replied  the  Prince,  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  what  to  him  is  due. 
What  to  myself;  for  I  was  in  my  youth 
Wisely  and  well  train'd  up ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Effaced  the  lore  my  foster-father  taught. 

[heart 

Haste,   haste !    exclaim'd   Goervyl ;  —  for  her 
Smote  her  in  sudden  terror  at  the  thought 
Of  Yorwerth,  and  of  Owen's  broken  house ;  — 
I  dread  his  dark  suspicions ! 

Not  for  me 
Suffer  that  fear,  my  sister !  quoth  the  Prince ; 
Safe  is  the  straight  and  open  way  I  tread ; 
Nor  hath  God  made  the  human  heart  so  bad 
That  thou  or  I  should  have  a  danger  there. 
So  saying,  they  toward  the  palace  gate 
Went  on,  ere  yet  Aberfraw  had  received 
The  tidings  of  her  wanderer's  glad  return. 


II. 

THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 

The  guests  were  seated  at  the  festal  board ; 
Green  rushes  strewed  the  floor ;  high  in  the  hall 
42 


Was  David ;  Enmia,  in  her  bridal  robe. 
In  youth,  in  beauty,  by  her  husband's  side 
Sat  at  the  marriage  feast.    The  monarch  raised 
His  eyes ;  he  saw  the  mariner  approach  j 
Madoc !  he  cried ;  strong  nature's  impulses 
Prevail 'd,  and  with  a  holy  joy  he  met 
His  brother's  warm  embrace.  / 

With  that,  what  peals 
Of  exultation  shook  Aberfraw's  tower ! 
How  then  reechoing  rang  the  home  of  Kings, 
When  from  subdued  Ocean,  from  the  World 
That  he  had  first  foreseen,  he  first  had  found, 
Came  her  triumphant  child !  _  The  mariners, 
A  happy  band,  enter  the  clamorous  hall ; 
Friend  greets  with  friend,  and  all  are  friends;  one 

joy 
Fills  with  one  common  feeling  every  heart, 
And  strahgers  give  and  take  the  welcoming 
Of  hand,  and  voice,  and  eye.     That  boisterous  joy 
At  length  allay'd,  the  board  was  spread  anew ; 
Anew  the  horn  was  brimm'd,  the  central  hearth 
Built  up  anew  for  later  revelries. 
Now  to  the  ready  feast !  the  seneschal 
Duly  below  the  pillars  ranged  the  crew ; 
Toward  the  guest's  most  honorable  seat 
The  King  himself  led  his  brave  brother; — then. 
Eyeing  the  lovely  Saxon  as  he  spake. 
Here,  Madoc,  see  thy  sister !  thou  hast  been 
Long  absent,  and  our  house  hath  felt  the  while 
Sad  diminution ;  but  my  arm  at  last 
Hath  rooted  out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 
And  I  have  stablished  now  our  ancient  house. 
Grafting  a  scion  from  the  royal  tree 
Of  England  on  the  sceptre ;  so  shall  peace 
Bless  our  dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  years 
Await  my  sovereigns !  —  thus  the  Prince  replied,  — 
And  long  may  our  dear  country  rest  in  peace ! 
Enough  of  sorrow  hath  our  royal  house 
Known  in  the  field  of  battles, — yet  we  reap'd 
The  harvest  of  renown. 

Ay, — many  a  day, 
David  replied,  together  have  we  led 
The  onset.  —  Dost  thou  not  remember,  brother, 
How  in  that  hot  and  unexpected  charge 
On  Keiriog's  bank,  we  gave  the  enemy 
Their  welcoming  ? 

And  Berwyn's  afler-strife ! 
Quoth  Madoc,  as  the  memory  kindled  him : 
The  fool  that  day,  who  in  his  mask  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry,  wished  in  vain 
Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin  proof! 
And  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropp'd  his  mock  weapons,  than  the  archers  cast 
Desperate  their  bows  and  quivers-full  away. 
When  we  Icap'd  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood 
Trampled  their  banner  I 

That,  exclaimed  the  king. 
That  was  a  day  indeed,  which  I  may  still 
Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 
In  conflicts  of  such  perilous  assay, 
That  Saxon  combat  seem'd  like  woman's  war. 
When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  was  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  was  there. 
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Nor  famine,  nor  diaeaae,  nor  storms  to  aid, 
But  equal,  hard,  close  battle,  man  to  man, 
Briton  to  Briton.     By  my  soul,  pursued 
The  tyrant,  heedless  how  from  Madoc's  eye 
Flash 'd  the  quick  wrath  like  lightning,  —  though 

1  knew 
The  rebel's  worth,  his  prowess  then  excited 
Unwelcome  wonder ;  even  at  the  last. 
When  stiff  with  toil  and  faint  with  wounds,  he 

raised 
Feebly  his  broken  sword,  — 

Then  Madoc's  grief 
Found  utterance;    Wherefore,  David,  dost  thou 

rouse 
The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day. 
That  thou  shouldst  wish  to  hide  from  earth  and 

heaven  ? 
Not  in  Aberfraw, — not  to  me  this  tale ! 
Tell  it  the  Saxon !  — he  will  join  thy  triumph,  — 
He  hates  the  race  of  Owen !  — but  I  loved 
My  brother  Uoel,  —  loved  him  ? — that  ye  knew ! 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin. 
And  he  my  own  heart's  brother. 

David's  cheek 
Grew  pale  and  dark ;  he  bent  his  broad,  black  brow 
Full  upon  Madoc's  glowing  countenance; 
Art  thou  retum'd  to  brave  me  ?  to  my  teeth 
To  praise  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxon,  my  affianced  friend  ? 
I  hate  the  Saxon !  Madoc  cried ;  not  yet 
Have  I  forgotten,  how  from  Keiriog's  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wreak 'd  his  cruelty 
On  our  poor  brethren  !  —  David,  seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  ? 
Forget  that  horror  ?  — may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accursed  Plantagenet's  ' 

The  while. 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  heaving  breast 
Of  David ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  with  ungovernable  wrath ;  the  page, 
Who  chafed  his  feet,  in  fear  suspends  his  task ; 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently ; 
His  eyeballs  flash'd ;  strong  anger  choked  his  voice ; 
He  started  up  —  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  words 
Calming  his  rage.     Goervyl,  too,  in  tears 
Besought  her  generous  brother :  he  had  met 
Emma's  reproaching  glance,  and,  self-reproved. 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek. 
Thus  he  replied ;  I  pray  you  pardon  roe. 
My  Sister-Queen !  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  affection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daughter  of  his  royal  house 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 

Grateful  the  Queen 
Replied,  by  winning  smile  and  eloquent  eye. 
Thanking  the  gentle  Prince  :  a  moment's  pause 
Ensued ;  Goervyl  then  with  timely  speech 
Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man. 
A  lovely  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother, 
Or  sure  you  had  not  sojourn'd  there  so  long^ 
Of  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 


Of  grief,  and  solitude,  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon  ?  for  one  bark  alone 
I  saw  come  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Groervyl,  said  the  mariner, 
And  I  in  truth  am  weary.    Many  moons 
Have  wax'd  and  waned,  since  from  that  distant 

world, 
The  country  of  my  dreams,  and  hope,  and  faith. 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail ;  a  goodly  world, 
My  Sister !  thou  wilt  see  its  goodliness. 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there.—  But  this  shall  be 
To-morrow's  tale ;  — indulge  we  now  the  feast ! 
Tou  know  not  with  what  joy  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake, 
And  turning,  from  the  sewer's  hand  he  took 
The  flowing  mead.    David,  the  while,  relieved 
From  rising  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Regards  his  venturous  brother.    Let  the  Bard, 
Exclaim'd  the  king,  give  his  accustom'd  lay ; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song 
He  loved  in  earlier  years. 

Then,  strong  of  voice, 
The  officer  proclaim'd  the  sovereign  will. 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent;  loud  he  spake. 
And  smote  tlie  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand. 
And  hush'd  the  banqueters.     The  chief  of  Bards 
Then  raised  the  ancient  lay. 

Thee,  Lord !  he  sung, 
O  Father!    Thee,  whose  wisdom.  Thee,  whose 

power. 
Whose  love — all  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom,  Thou ! 
Tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive. 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Being  framed 
The  imperishable  mind :  in  every  change. 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life, 
He  guides  and  guards,  till  evil  shall  be  known, 
And  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be ; 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Death, 
The  Enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoom'd. 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy. 

He  lefl  this  lofly  theme  ;  he  struck  the  harp 
To  Owen's  praise,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath, 
Father  of  Heroes.    That  proud  day  he  sung. 
When  from  green  Erin  came  the  insulting  host, 
Lochlin's  long  biirdens  of  the  flood,  and  they 
Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour. 
The  death-doom'd  Normen.    There  was  heaviest 

toU, 
There  deeper  tumult,  where  the  dragon  race 
Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  humbled  head 
Of  haughty  power ;  the  sword  of  slaughter  carved 
Food  for  the  yellow-footed  fowl  of  heaven. 
And  Menai's  waters,  burst  with  plunge  on  plunge. 
Curling  above  their  banks  with  tempest^swell. 
Their  bloody  billows  heaved. 

The  long-past  days 
Came  on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  he  heard 
That  song  of  triumph ;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Sat  exultation  :  —  other  thoughts  arose. 
As  on  the  fate  of  all  his  gallant  house 
Mournful  he  mused ;  oppressive  memory  swell'd 
His  bosom ;  over  his  fix'd  eye-balls  swam 
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The  tear's  dim  lustre,  and  the  loud-toned  harp 
Rung  on  his  ear  in  vain ;  — its  silence  first 
Roused  him  from  dreams  of  days  that  were  no  more. 


111. 

CADWALLON. 

Then  on  the  morrow,  at  the  festal  board, 
The  Lord  of  Ocean  thus  began  his  tale  :  — 

[wind, 
My  heart  beat  high,  when,  with  the  fayoring 
We  sail'd  away ;  Aberfraw !  when  thy  towers, 
And  the  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle. 
Shrunk  and  were  gone. 

But,  Madoc,  1  would  learn. 
Quoth  Dayid,  how  this  enterprise  arose. 
And  the  wild  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea; 
For  at  thine  outset  being  in  the  war, 
1  did  not  hear  from  yague  and  common  fame 
The  moving  cause.    Sprung  it  from  bardic  lore. 
The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
Forgotten  long  ?  or  did  it  visit  thee 
In  dreams  that  come  from  Heaven  P 

The  Prince  replied. 
Thou  shalt  hear  all ;  — but  if,  amid  the  tale. 
Strictly  sincere,  1  haply  should  rehearse 
Aught  to  the  King  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
Be  patient  with  the  involuntary  fault. 

1  was  the  guest  of  Rhys  at  Dinevawr, 
And  there  the  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
Was  gather'd  to  his  fathers :  —  not  alone 
The  sorrow  came ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
Told  of  the  strife  that  shook  our  royal  house. 
When  Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seized  the  throne 
Which  you,  for  elder  claim  and  lawful  birth, 
Challenged  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  love, 
I  on  the  instant  hurried  to  prevent 
The  impious  battle :  —  all  the  day  1  sped  j 
Night  did  not  stay  me  on  my  eager  way  — 
Where'er  I  pass'd,  new  rumor  raised  new  fear — 
Midnight,  and  mom,  and  noon,  1  hurried  on. 
And  the  late  eve  was  darkening  when  1  reach'd 
Arvon,  the  fatal  field.  —  The  sight,  the  sounds, 
Live  in  my  memory  now,  —  for  all  was  done  ! 
For  horse  and  horseman,  side  by  side  in  death. 
Lay  on  the  bloody  plain ;  — a  host  of  men. 
And  not  one  living  soul,  —  and  not  one  sound, 
One  human  sound  ;  — only  the  raven's  wing. 
Which  rose  before  my  coming,  and  the  neigh 
Of  wounded  horses,  wandering  o'er  the  plain. 

Night  now  was  coming  on ;  a  man  approach 'd 
And  bade  me  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Thither  I  tum'd,  too  weak  to  travel  more ; 
For  I  was  overspent  with  weariness. 
And,  haying  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up. 
Trouble  and  bodily  labor  master'd  me. 
1  ask'd  him  of  the  battle :  —  who  had  fallen 
He  knew  not,  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
Had  given  my  father's  sceptre.    Here,  said  he, 
1  came  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 


Some  wounded  wretch,  abandon'd  else  to  death. 
My  search  was  vain ;  the  sword  of  civil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach'd  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills. 
By  a  gray  mountain  stream.    Beside  the  hearth 
There  sat  an  old  blind  man ;  his  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds. 
And  in  the  fire-light  shone  his  silver  locks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality ; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  from  the  brook, 
And  homely  fare,  and  1  was  satisfied : 
That  done,  he  piled  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.     I  laid  me  down ; 
But  worn  with  toil,  and  full  of  many  fears, 
Sleep  did  not  visit  me  :  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  nature  troubled  my  distemper'd  sense ; 
My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale. 
The  moving  leaves,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow. 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  1  rose, 
And  faint  with  fever ;  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  1  said,  My  host, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  battle-field. 
That  1  may  search  the  slain  ?  for  in  the  fray 
My  brethren  fought ;  and  though  with  all  my  speed 
1  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began, 
Alas,  1  sped  too  slow ! 

Grievest  thou  for  that  ? 
He  answer'd ;  grievest  thou  that  thou  art  spared 
The  shame  and  guilt  of  that  unhappy  strife, 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 
Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not !     1  came 
To  reconcile  the  chiefs ;  they  might  have  heard 
Their  brother's  voice. 

Their  brother's  voice  ?  said  he  j 
Was  it  not  so  ?  —  And  thou,  too,  art  the  son 
Of  Owen !  —  Yesternight  1  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.     Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall !  — 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt; 
For  all  too  surely  in  the  conqueror 
Thou  wilt  find  one  whom  his  own  fears  henceforth 
Must  make  to  all  his  kin  a  perilous  foe. 

I  felt  as  though  he  wrong'd  my  father's  sons. 
And  raised  an  angry  eye,  and  answer'd  him  — 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried. 
Oh,  what  is  Princes'  love  ?  what  are  the  ties 
Of  blood,  the  afiections  growing  as  we  grow. 
If  but  ambition  come  ?  —  Thou  deemest  sure 
Thy  brethren  love  thee ;  —  ye  have  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  your  riper  hopes  and  fears. 
Fought  side  by  side  in  battle :  —  they  may  be 
Brave,  generous,  all  that  once  their  father  was. 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  virtuous. 

At  the  name. 
With  pious  warmth  1  cried.  Yes,  he  was  good, 
And  great,  and  glorious !  Gwyneth's  ancient  annals 
Boast  not  a  name  more  noble.     In  the  war 
Fearless  he  was,  —  the  Saxon  found  him  so. 
Wise  was  his  counsel ;  and  no  supplicant 
For  justice  ever  from  his  palace-gate 
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Unrighted  turned  away.    King  Owen's  name 
Shall  liye  to  afler-times  without  a  blot ! 

There  were  two  brethren  once  of  kingly  line, 
The  old  man  replied ;  they  loved  each  other  well ; 
And  when  the  one  was  at  his  djring  hour, 
It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  he  left 
So  dear  a  brother,  who  would  duly  pay 
A  father's  duties  to  his  orphan  boy. 
And  sure  he  loved  the  orphan,  and  the  boy 
With  all  a  child's  sincerity  loved  him. 
And  learnt  to  call  him  father :  so  the  yean 
Went  on,  till  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age 
Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 
The  young  man  claim'd  a  fair  inheritance. 
His  father's    lands;    and  —  mark   what   follows, 

Prince !  — 
At  midnight  he  was  seized,  and  to  his  eyes 
The  brazen  plate  was  held  —  He  cried  aloud; 
He  look'd  around  for  help ;  —  he  only  saw 
His  Uncle's  ministers,  prepared  to  do 
Their  wicked  work,  who  to  the  red-hot  brass 
Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  the  open  lids, 
Till  the  long  agony  consumed  the  sense ; 
And  when  their  hold  relaz'd,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worlds  if  he  could  then  have  seen, 
Dreadful  to  him  and  hideous  as  they  were, 
Their  ruffian  faces !  —  I  am  blind,  young  Prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  see  the  blessed  light ! 

Must  more  be  told  ? 
What  further  agonies  he  yet  endured  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime. 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate  ? 

A  painful  glow 
Inflamed  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father's  crime 
I  felt  the  shame  of  guilt.     The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye. 
That  knew  not  where  to  rest.    Come !  we  will 

search 
The  slain,  arising  from  his  seat,  he  said  ; 
I  follow'd ;  to  the  field  of  fight  we  went, 
And  over  steeds,  and  arms,  and  men,  we  held 
Our  way  in  silence.     Here  it  was,  quoth  he. 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged ;  lo !  in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughter'd !     Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook ;  for  I  beheld 
Where,  on  his  conquer 'd  foemen,  Hoel  lay. 

He  paused  ;  his  heart  was  full ;  and  on  his  tongue 
The  imperfect  utterance  died ;  a  general  gloom 
Sadden'd  the  hall,  and  David's  cheek  grew  pale. 
Commanding  first  his  feelings,  Modoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwallon  took 
My  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried. 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  there,  for  thou  hast  need 
Of  rest; — the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  I  then  comply,  refusing  rest, 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
My  poor,  lost  brother.     Wherefore,  he  exclaim'd, 
(And  1  was  awed  by  his  severer  eye,) 
Wouldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  mind .' 
Affliction  is  not  sent  in  vain,  young  man» 
From  tliat  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 


Oh !  there  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cup  i 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  will 
Bow,  and  have  comfort !    To  the  hut  I  went. 
And  there,  beside  the  lonely  mountain-stream, 
I  veil'd  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past 

He  tarried  long ;  I  felt  the  hours  pass  by. 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind, 
Half  to  reality  awaken'd,  blends 
With  airy  visions  and  vague  phantasies 
Her  dim  perception ;  till  at  length  his  step 
Aroused  me,  and  he  came.    I  question' d  him  — 
Where  is  the  body  ?  hast  thou  bade  the  priests 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  soul's  repose  f 

He  answer'd  me — The  rain  and  dew  of  heaven 
Will  fall  tfpon  the  turf  that  covers  him. 
And  greener  grass  will  flourish  on  his  grave. 
But  rouse  thee,  Prince !  there  will  be  hours  enough 
For  mournful  memory ;  —  it  befits  thee  now 
Take  counsel  for  thyself;  —  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow'd  my  head, 
Oppress'd  by  heavy  thoughts ;  all  wretchedness 
The  present ;  darkness  on  the  future  lay ; 
Fearful  and  gloomy  both.     I  answer'd  not. 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  ?  he  pursued. 
And  wouldst  thou  seize  upon  thy  father's  throne  ? 
Now  God  forbid !  quoth  I.     Now  God  forbid ! 
Quoth  he ;  — but  thou  art  dangerous.  Prince  !  and 

what 
Shall  shield  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power  ? 
Think  of  Cynetha !  — the  unsleeping  eye 
Of  justice  hath  not  closed  upon  his  wrongs; 
At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad,  — 
One  woe  is  past,  —  woe  afler  woe  comes  on,  — 
There  is  no  safety  here,  —  here  thou  must  be 
The  victim  of  the  murderer !     Does  thy  heart 
Shrink   from  the  alternative.^  —  look    round!  — 

behold 
What  shelter,  —  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  for  peace  ? 
What  if  the  asylum  of  the  Church  were  safe,  — 
Were  there  no  better  purposes  ordain'd 
For  that  young  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes  ? 
Son  of  our  kings,  —  of  old  Cassibelan, 
Great  Caratach,  inunortal  Arthur's  line, — 
Oh,  shall  the  blood  of  that  heroic  race 
Stagnate  in  cloister-sloth .'  —  Or  wouldst  thou  leave 
Thy  native  isle,  and  beg,  in  awkward  phrase, 
Some  foreign  sovereign's  charitable  grace, — 
The  Saxon  or  the  Frank,  —  and  earn  his  gold. 
The  hireling  in  a  war  whose  cause  thou  know'st  not, 
Whose  end  concerns  not  thee  ? 

I  sat  and  gazed. 
Following  his  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paced 
Before  me  to  and  fro,  and  listening  still. 
Though  now  he  paced  in  silence.     But  anon. 
The  old  man's  voice  and  step  awakened  us, 
Each  from  his  thought ;  I  will  come  out,  said  he. 
That  I  may  sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
The  comfortable  sun.     As  forth  he  came, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look  upon  his  face : 
Gently  on  him  had  gentle  nature  laid 
The  weight  of  years;  all  passions  that  disturb 
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Were  past  away ;  the  stronger  lines  of  grief 
Softened  and  settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 
By  patient  hope  and  piety  subdued : 
His  eyes,  which  had  their  hue  and  brightness  left, 
Fix'd  lifelessly,  or  objectless  they  roU'd, 
Nor  moved  by  sense,  nor  animate  with  thought. 
On  a  smooth  stone  beside  the  stream  he  took 
His  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshine.    Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother.  Prince,  he  said  —  or  the  dull  ear 
Of  age  deceived  me.     Peace  be  with  his  soul ! 
And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
Of  Owen  turn  away !     Wilt  thou  come  hither. 
And  let  me  feel  thy  face  ?  —  I  wondered  at  him : 
Tet  while  his  hand  perused  my  lineaments. 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  fill'd  me.     O  my  God, 
Bless  this  young  man !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
Is  his; — but  let  not  thou  his  father's  sins 
Be  visited  on  him ! 

1  raised  my  eyes, 
Inquiring,  to  Cadwallon ;  Nay,  young  Prince, 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer  !  he  cried ; 
It  might  have  given  thy  father's  dying  hour 
A  hope,  that  sure  he  needed  —  for,  know  thou, 
It  is  the  victim  of  thy  father's  crime. 
Who  asks  a  blessing  on  thee ! 

At  his  feet 
I  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees :  he  raised  me  up ;  — 
Blind  as  I  was,  a  mutilated  wretch, 
A  thing  that  nature  owns  not,  I  survived. 
Loathing  existence,  and  with  impious  voice 
Accused  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  groan'd  for  death. 
Years  pass'd  away ;  this  universal  blank 
Became  familiar,  and  my  soul  reposed 
On  God,  and  I  had  comfort  in  my  prayers. 
But  there  were  blessings  for  me  yet  in  store 
Thy  father  knew  not,  when  his  bloody  fear 
All  hope  of  an  avenger  had  cut  off. 
How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe, 
Child  of  my  lawless  love.    Year  afler  year 
I  hved  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch, 
Before  Cadwallon  knew  his  father's  fate, 
Long  years  and  years  before  I  knew  my  son ; 
For  never,  till  his  mother's  dying  hour, 
Learnt    he  his  dangerous  birth.     He  sought  mo 

then; 
He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties ;  — 
I  hope  he  hath  not  wean'd  my  heart  from  Heaven, 
Life  is  so  precious  now  !  — 

Dear,  good  old  man ! 
And  lives  he  still  ?  Goervyl  ask'd,  in  tears ; 
Madoc  replied,  I  scarce  can  hope  to  find 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
I  left  him  full  of  days,  and  ripe  for  death ; 
And  the  last  prayer  Cynetha  breathed  upon  me 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blessing  to  my  heart ! 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 
I  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth : 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west ; 
But  brighter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below. 
The  bumish'd  silver  sea,  that  heaved  and  flash'd 
Its  restless  rays,  intolerably  bright. 
Prince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  waves 
In  tritimph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 
Oh,  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won. 


There,  —  upon  that  wide  field!  —  What  meanest 

thou  ? 
I  cried. — That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impassable  !  — 
That  man  should  rule  the  Elements !  —  that  there 
Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore. 
Some  resting-place  for  peace.  —  Oh  that  my  soul 
Could  seize  the  wings  of  Morning  !  soon  would  I 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory ! 

As  he  spake, 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startled  mind, 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 
I  caught  his  hand ;  —  Kinsman,  and  guide,  ana 

friend. 
Yea,  let  us  go  together !  —  Down  we  sat. 
Full  of  the  vision,  on  the  echoing  shore ; 
One  only  object  fill'd  ear,  eye,  and  thought : 
We  gazed  upon  the  awful  world  of  waves, 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  years  that  were  to  come. 


IV. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  lefl  thy  shores. 
Dear  native  isle !  oh  —  not  without  a  pang. 
As  thy  fair  uplands  lessened  on  the  view. 
Cast  back  the  long,  involuntary  look ! 
The  morning  cheer'd  our  outset ;  gentle  airs 
Curl'd  the  blue  deep,  and  bright  the  summer  sun 
Play'd  o'er  the  summer  ocean,  when  our  barks 
Began  their  way. 

And  they  were  gallant  barks, 
As  ever  through  the  raging  billows  rode ; 
And  many  a  tempest's  buffeting  they  bore. 
Their  sails  all  swelling  with  the  eastern  breeze. 
Their  tighten'd  cordage  clattering  to  the  mast. 
Steady  they  rode  the  main ;  the  gale  alofl 
Sung  in  the  shrouds,  the  sparkling  waters  hiss'd 
Before,  and  froth'd,  and  whiten'd  far  behind. 
Day  afler  day,  with  one  auspicious  wind, 
Right  to  the  setting  sun  we  held  our  course. 
My  hope  had  kindled  every  heart ;  they  blest 
The  unvarying  breeze,  whose  unabating  strength 
Still  sped  us  onward ;  and  they  said  that  Heaven 
Favor'd  the  bold  emprise. 

How  many  a  time. 
Mounting  the  mast-tower-top,  with  eager  ken 
They  gazed,  and  fancied  in  the  distant  sky 
Their  promised  shore,  beneath  the  evening  cloud. 
Or  seen,  low  lying,  through  the  haze  of  mom. 
I,  too,  with  eyes  as  anxious  watch'd  the  waves, 
Though  patient,  and  prepared  for  long  delay ; 
For  not  on  wild  adventure  had  I  rush'd 
With  giddy  speed,  in  some  delirious  fit 
Of  fancy ;  but  in  many  a  tranquil  hour 
Weigh'd  well  the  attempt,  till  hope  matured  to  faith. 
Day  afler  day,  day  afler  day  the  same, — 
A  weary  waste  of  waters !  still  the  breeze 
Hung  heavy  in  our  sails,  and  we  held  on 
One  even  course  :  a  second  week  was  gone, 
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And  now  another  past,  and  still  the  same, 
Waves  beyond  waves,  the  interminable  sea ! 
What  marvel,  if  at  length  the  mariners 
Grew  b\c\  with  long  expectance  ?    I  beheld 
Dark  looks  of  growing  restlessness ;  i  heard 
Distrust's  low  murmurings ;  nor  avail 'd  it  long 
To  see  and  not  perceive.    Shame  had  awhile 
Kepress'd  their  fear,  till,  like  a  smother'd  fire, 
It  burst,  and  spread  with  quick  contagion  round. 
And  strengthened  as  it  spread.    They  spake  in  tones 
Which  might  not  be  mistaken;  —  They  had  done 
What  men  dared  do,  ventured  where  never  keel 
Had  cut  the  deep  before  ;  still  all  was  sea. 
The  same  unboimded  ocean !  —  to  proceed 
Were  tempting  Heaven. 

I  heard  with  feign'd  surprise. 
And,  pointing  then  to  where  our  fellow  bark. 
Gay  with  her  fluttering  streamers  and  full  sails. 
Rode,  as  in  triumph,  o'er  the  element, 
I  ask'd  them  what  their  comrades  there  would  deem 
Of  those  so  bold  ashore,  who,  when  a  day. 
Perchance  an  hour,  might  crown  their  glorious  toiJ, 
Shrunk  then,  and  coward-like  retum'd  to  meet 
Mockery  and  shame  .'    True,  they  had  ventured  on 
In  seas  unknown,  beyond  where  ever  man 
Had  ploughed  the  billows  yet :  more  reason  so 
Why  they  should  now,  like  him  whose  happy  speed 
Well  nigh  hath  run  the  race,  with  higher  hope 
Press  onward  to  the  prize.     But  late  they  said. 
Marking  the  favor  of  the  steady  gale. 
That  Heaven  was  with  us ;  Heaven  vouchsafed  us 

still 
Fair  seas  and  favoring  skies ;  nor  need  we  pray 
,  For  other  aid ;  the  rest  was  in  ourselves ; 
Nature  had  given  it,  when  she  gave  to  man 
Courage  and  constancy. 

They  answer'd  not, 
Awhile  obedient ;  but  I  saw  with  dread 
The  silent  suUenness  of  cold  assent. 
Then,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  I  gazed. 
At  earliest  daybreak,  o'er  the  distant  deep ! 
How  sick  at  heart  with  hope,  when  evening  closed. 
Gazed  through  the  gathering  shadows !  — but  I  saw 
The  sun  still  sink  below  the  endless  waves. 
And  still  at  mom,  beneath  the  farthest  sky. 
Unbounded  ocean  heaved.     Day  afler  day 
Before  tlie  steady  gale  we  drove  along,  — 
Day  after  day !     The  fourth  week  now  had  past ; 
Still  all  around  was  sea,  —  the  eternal  sea ! 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast, 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night, 
And  where  we  were  at  mom,  at  nightfall  still. 
The  centre  of  that  drear  circumference. 
Progressive,  yet  no  change  !  — almost  it  seemM 
That  we  had  pass'd  the  mortal  bounds  of  space. 
And  speed  was  toiling  in  infinity. 
My  days  were  days  of  fear ;  my  hours  of  rest 
Were  like  a  tyrant's  slumber.     Sullen  looks. 
Eyes  tum'd  on  me,  and  whispers  meant  to  meet 
My  car,  and  loud  despondency,  and  talk 
Of  home,  now  never  to  be  seen  again,  — 
I  suffer 'd  these,  dissembling  as  I  could, 
Till  that  avail'd  no  longer.     Resolute 
The  men  came  round  me .  They  had  shown  enough 
Of  courage  now,  enough  of  constancy ; 


Still  to  pursue  the  desperate  enterprise 

Were  impious  madness !  they  had  deem'd,  indeed. 

That  Heaven  in  favor  gave  the  unchanging  gale ;  — 

More  reason  now  to  think  offended  God, 

When  man's  presumptuous  folly  strove  to  pass 

The  fated  limits  of  the  world,  had  sent 

His  winds,  to  waft  us  to  the  death  we  sought. 

Their  lives  were  dear,  they  bade  me  know,  and  they 

Many,  and  1,  the  obstinate,  but  one. 

With  that,  attending  no  reply,  they  hailed 

Our  fellow  bark,  and  told  their  fiz'd  resolve. 

A  shout  of  joy  approved.    Thus,  desperate  now, 

I  sought  my  solitary  cabin ;  there 

Confused  with  vague,  tumultuous  feelings  lay, 

And  to  remembrance  and  reflection  lost. 

Knew  only  I  was  wretched. 

Thus  entranced 
Cadwallon  found  me ;  shame,  and  grief,  and  pride. 
And  baffled  hope,  and  fruitless  anger  swell'd 
Within  me.     All  is  over !  I  exclaim'd  j 
Yet  not  in  me,  my  friend,  hath  time  produced 
These  tardy  doubts  and  shameful  fickleness .; 
1  have  not  fail'd,  Cadwallon  !  Nay,  he  said. 
The  coward  fears  which  persecuted  me 
Have  shown  what  thou  hast  suffer'd.    We  have  yet 
One  hope  —  I  pray'd  them  to  proceed  a  day, — 
But  one  day  more; — this  little  have  I  gain'd. 
And  here  will  wait  the  issue ;  in  yon  bark 
I  am  not  needed,  — they  are  masters  there. 

One  only  day  !  —  The  gale  blew  strong,  the  bark 
Sped  through  the  waters ;  but  the  silent  hours, 
Who  make  no  pause,  went  by ;  and  centred  still. 
We  saw  the  dreary  vacancy  of  heaven 
Close  round  our  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  term, 
The  last,  poor  respite  of  our  hopes,  expired. 
They  shorten 'd  sail,  and  call'd  with  coward  prayer 
For  homeward  winds.     Why,  what  poor  slaves  axe 

we  ! 
In  bittemess  I  cried  ;  the  sport  of  chance ; 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 
Or  the  more  wayward  will  of  such  as  these, 
Blind  tools  and  victims  of  their  destiny  ! 
Yea,  Madoc  !  he  replied,  the  Elements 
Master  indeed  the  feeble  powers  of  man  ! 
Not  to  the  shores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 
Win  back  their  shameful  way  !  — or  He,  whose  will 
Unchains  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 
To  aid  us,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone. 
Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 
From  life's  long  voyage. 

As  he  spake,  I  saw 
The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep, 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long,  slow  swell. 
The  vessel  labor'd  on  the  laboring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous. 
Anon  with  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  roU'd  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes. 
Vain  all  their  skill !  —  we  drove  before  the  storm. 

'Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  Uie  dangers  of  the  deep, 
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And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.  —  But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements,  — 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not,  —  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain  wave  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bark,  — 
Oh  €rod,  this  is  Indeed  a  dreadful  thing ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it. 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner. 

Onward  we  drove :  with  unabating  force 
The  tempest  raged ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  mom  arose  o'erspread 
With  heavier  clouds.    The  weary  mariners 
Call'd  on  Saint  Cyric's  aid ;  and  1,  too,  placed 
My  hope  on  Heaven,  relaxing  not  the  while 
Our  human  efforts.    Ye  who  dwell  at  home. 
Ye  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore. 
And  as  the  curling  billows  leap  and  toss, 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  afield,  and  warns  in  time 
The  wary  fisherman.     Gwenhidwy  warned 
When  we  had  no  retreat !     My  secret  heart 
Almost  had  fail'd  me.  —  Were  the  Elements 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here. 
Sea,  Air,  and  Heaven  ?    Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  forever  thus. 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  Moon, 
Labor'd  in  these  mad  workings  ?     Did  the  Waters 
Here  on  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  Void, 
The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  ?    Or  this  Earth,  — 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing,  —  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  ?  and  had  we 
Reached  the  storm  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary, 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  mysteries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  ? 

Three  dreadful  nights  and  days  we  drove  along; 
The  fourth,  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down ; 
The  wind  had  fallen,  and  through  the  broken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright,  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Imbolden'd  now,  I  call'd  the  mariners :  — 
Vain  were  it  should  we  bend  a  homeward  course. 
Driven  by  the  storm  so  far  :  they  saw  our  barks, 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way. 
Disabled,  and  our  food  belike  to  fail. 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctant  in  assent; 
Anon,  they  shouted  J03rfully. —  I  look'd 
And  saw  a  bird  slow  sailing  overhead. 
His  long,  white  pinions  by  the  sunbeam  edged. 
As  though  with  bumish'd  silver ;  —  never  yet 
Heard  1  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry ! 

Yet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now. 
Sure  of  the  signs  of  land,  —  weed-shoals,  and  birds 
Who   flock'd   the  main,  and  gentle  airs  which 

breathed, 
Or  seemed  to  breathe  fresh  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
On  the  last  evening,  a  long,  shadowy  line 


Skirted  the  sea ;  —  how  fast  the  night  closed  in ! 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  watch'd  till  dawn. 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  fill'd  my  heart, 
When,  like  a  cloud,  the  distant  land  arose 
Gray  from  the  ocean,  —  when  we  left  the  ship, 
And  cleft,  with  rapid  oars,  the  shallow  wave, 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world  ! 


V. 

LINCOYA. 

Madoc  had  paused  awhile ;  but  every  eye 

Still  watch'd  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hush'd. 

Soon  as  I  leap'd  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean,  prostrate  on  my  face  i  fell, 

Kiss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful 

tears. 
Hard  by  a  brook  was  flowing ;  —  never  yet, 
Even  from  the  gold-tipp'd  horn  of  victory. 
With  harp  and  song,  amid  my  father's  hall. 
Pledged  I  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  there. 
Beside  that  streamlet's  brink !  —  to  feel  the  ground. 
To  quaff  the  cool,  clear  water,  to  inhale 
The  breeze  of  land,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 
Recurr'd  and  heighten'd  joy,  as  summer  storms 
Make  the  fresh  evening  lovelier  ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng'd ;  astonish'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance. 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves. 
1  see  with  what  inquiring  eyes  you  ask. 
What  men  were  they  ?   Of  dark-brown  color,  tinged 
With  sunny  redness;  wild  of  eye ;  their  brows 
So  smooth,  as  never  yet  anxiety 
Nor  busy  thought  had  made  a  furrow  there ; 
Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 
So  like,  they  seem'd  but  one  great  family. 
Their  loins  were  loosely  cinctured,  all  beside 
Bare  to  tlie  sun  and  wind ;  and  thus  their  limbs, 
Unmanacled,  display 'd  the  truest  forms 
Of  strength  and  beauty.     Fearless  sure  they  were. 
And,  while  they  eyed  us,  grasp'd  their  spears,  as  if. 
Like  Britain's  injured  but  unconquer'd  sons. 
They  too  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 
To  let  a  stranger,  if  he  came  in  arms. 
Set  foot  upon  their  land. 

But  soon  the  guise 
Of  men  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill 
Gain'd  confidence ;  their  wild,  distrustful  looks 
Assumed  a  milder  meaning ;  over  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  another's  head 
The  velvet  bonnet  placed,  and  all  was  joy. 
We  now  besought  for  food ;  at  once  they  read 
Our  gestures ;  but  I  cast  a  hopeless  eye 
On  hills  and  thickets,  woods,  and  marshy  plains, 
A  waste  of  rank  luxuriance  all  around. 
Thus  musing,  to  a  lake  I  foUow'd  them. 
Left  when  the  rivers  to  their  summer  course 
Withdrew ;  they  scatter'd  on  its  water  drugs 
Of  such  strange  potency,  that  soon  the  shoals, 
Coop'd  there  by  Nature  prodigally  kind. 
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Floated  inebriate.    As  I  gazed,  a  deer 

Sprung  from  the  bordering  thicket ;  the  true  shaft 

Scarce  with  the  distant  victim's  blood  had  stain'd 

Its  point,  when  instantly  he  dropp'd  and  died. 

Such  deadly  juice  imbued  it ;  yet  on  this 

We  made  our  meal  unharm'd ;  and  1  perceived 

The  wisest  leech  that  ever  in  our  world 

Cull'd  herbs  of  hidden  virtue,  was  to  these 

A  child  in  knowledge. 

Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumerous  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm'd,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible  ;  one  while  they  stream'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  which  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colors  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now,  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search, 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rom  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  friendly  hosts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  home, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling :  twisted  boughs, 
And  canes,  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  roof; 
And  from  the  unhewn  trunks  which  pillar'd  it. 
Low  nets  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung. 
With  shouts  of  honor  here  they  galhcr'd  round  me, 
Ungarmented  my  limbs,  and  in  a  net 
With  softest  feathers  lined,  a  pleasant  couch. 
They  laid  and  left  me. 

To  our  ships  return 'd. 
After  soft  sojourn  here,  we  coasted  on. 
Insatiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  charms 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea.    Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  isle  I  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales. 
Thy  venerable  oaks !  —  But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clotlied  the  inlands  and  the  shore ! 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall. 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame  ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food;  they  edged  the  shore,  and 

crown 'd 
The  far-ofl'  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bare,  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth. 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm. 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
Sprang  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light, — took 

wing, 
And,  twinkling  witli  a  silver  glitterance, 
Flew  through  the  air  and  simshine  ?  yet  were  these 
To  sight  less  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam, 
Following  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye 
Their  falling  quarry  —  language  cannot  paint 
Their  splendid  tints ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue. 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades. 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 
Its  wonders :  —  from  a  deep,  black,  heavy  cloud. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  —a  shoot,— a  trunk,—  an  arm 


Came  down :  —  yea!  like  a  Demon's  arm,  it  seized 

The  waters ;  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch. 

And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 

But  we  sail'd  onward  over  tranquil  seas, 

Wafted  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild. 

That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will, 

And  sense,  and  pleasure.     Not  a  cloud,  by  day, 

With  purple  islanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 

By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 

Under  the  moon, — that  heavenly  moon !  so  bright. 

That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck, 

Forgetftil  of  the  hours  of  due  repose ; 

Yea,  till  the  Sun,  in  his  full  majesty. 

Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 

Once,  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shore, 
A  captive  served  the  food :  I  mark'd  the  youth. 
For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race ; 
And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  fiz'd  on  me. 
With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.    We  return *d 
At  evening  to  our  ships ;  at  night  a  voice 
Came  from  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 
Of  earnest  supplication :  he  had  swum 
To  trust  our  mercy ;  up  the  side  he  sprang. 
And  look'd  among  the  crew,  and  singling  me. 
Fell  at  my  feet.     Such  friendly  tokenings 
As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 
Had  taught,  I  profl[er'd,  and  sincerity 
Gave  force  and  meaning  to  the  half-learnt  forms. 
For  one  we  needed  who  might  speak  for  us ; 
And  well  I  liked  the  youth,  —  the  open  lines 
Which  character'd  his  face,  the  fearless  heart. 
Which  gave  at  once  and  won  full  confidence. 
So  that  night  at  my  feet  Lincoya  slept 

When  I  display 'd  whate'er  might  gratify, 
Whate'er  surprise,  with  most  delight  he  view'd 
Our  arms,  the  iron  helm,  the  pliant  mail. 
The  buckler  strong  to  save ;  and  then  he  shook 
The  lance,  and  grasp'd  the  sword,  and  tum'd  to  me 
With  vehement  words  and  gestures,  every  limb 
Working  with  one  strong  passion  ;  and  he  placed 
The  falchion  in  my  hand,  and  gave  the  shield. 
And  pointed  south  and  west,  that  I  should  go 
To  conquer  and  protect ;  anon  he  wept 
Aloud,  and  clasp'd  my  knees,  and  falling,  fain 
He  would  have  kiss'd  my  feet.    Went  we  to  shore  ? 
Then  would  he  labor  restlessly  to  show 
A  better  place  lay  onward  ;  and  in  the  sand 
To  south  and  west  he  drew  the  line  of  coast, 
An4  figured  how  a  mighty  river  there 
Ran  to  the  sea.    The  land  bent  westward  soon, 
And,  thus  confirm 'd,  we  voyaged  on  to  seek 
The  river  inlet,  following  at  the  will 
Of  our  new  friend  :  and  we  learnt  after  him, 
Well  pleased  and  proud  to  teach,  what  thi0  was 

caird. 
What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  pains. 
Nor  light  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 
The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue, 
Albeit  in  broken  words  and  tones  uncouth. 
Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  came 
Where  the  great  river,  amid  shoals,  and  banks. 
And  islands,  growth  of  its  own  gathering  spoils, 
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Through  many  a  branching  channel,  wide  and  full, 
Rush'd  to  the  main.  The  gale  was  strong;  and  safe, 
Amid  the  uproar  of  conflicting  tides. 
Oar  gallant  vessels  rode.    A  stream  as  broad 
And  turbid,  when  it  leaves  the  Land  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  rolls ;  but  banks  so  fair  as  these 
Old  Severn  views  not  in  his  Land  of  Hills, 
Nor  even  where  his  turbid  waters  swell. 
And  sully  the  salt  sea. 

So  we  sail'd  on 
By  shores  now  cover'd  with  impervious  woods, 
Now  stretching  wide  and  low,  a  reedy  waste. 
And  now  through  vales  where  earth  profusely 

pour'd 
Her  treasures,  gather'd  from  the  first  of  days. 
Sometimes  a  savage  tribe  would  welcome  us. 
By  wonder  from  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken'd ;  then  again  we  voyaged  on 
Through  tracts  all  desolate,  for  days  and  days, 
League  afler  league,  one  green  and  fertile  mead, 
That  fed  a  thousand  herds. 

A  different  scene 
Rose  on  our  view,  of  mount  on  mountain  piled, 
Which  when  I  see  again  in  memory. 
Star-gazing  Idris's  stupendous  seat  [haunts. 

Seems    dwarTd,  and   Snow  don,  with    its   eagle 
Shrinks,  and  is  dwindled  like  a  Saxon  hill. 

Here,  with.Cadwallon  and  a  chosen  band, 
I  left  the  ships.    Lincoya  guided  us 
A  toilsome  way  among  the  heights ;  at  dusk 
We  reach'd  the  village  skirts ;  ho  bade  us  halt. 
And  raised  his  voice ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
Came  forth,  and  led  us  to  an  ample  hut, 
Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwellings  stood. 
The  Stranger's  House.   They  eyed  us  wondering ; 
Yet  not  for  wonder  ceased  they  to  observe 
Their  hospitable  rites ;  from  hut  to  hut 
The  tidings  ran  that  strangers  were  arrived, 
Fatigued,  and  hungry,  and  athirst ;  anon. 
Each  from  his  means  supplying  us,  came  food 
And  beverage,  such  as  cheers  the  weary  man. 


VI. 

ERILLYAB. 

At  morning  their  high-priest,  Ayayaca, 
Came  with  our  guide :  the  venerable  man 
With  reverential  awe  accosted  us. 
For  we,  he  ween'd,  were  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more :  he  came  to  give 
Fit  welcome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 
The  fate  of  war  had  reft  her  of  her  realm ; 
Yet  with  affection,  and  habitual  awe. 
And  old  remembrances,  which  gave  their  love 
A  deeper  and  religious  character. 
Fallen  as  she  was,  and  humbled  as  they  were, 
Her  faithfiil  people  still,  in  all  they  could, 
Obey'd  Erillyab.    She,  too,  in  her  mind 
Those  recollections  cherish'd,  and  such  thoughts 
As,  though  no  hope  allay 'd  their  bitterness, 
43 


Gave  to  her  eye  a  spirit  and  a  strength. 
And  pride  to  features  which  belike  had  borne. 
Had  they  been  fashion 'd  by  a  happier  fate. 
Meaning  more  gentle  and  more  womanly. 
Yet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
She  sat  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hut ; 
For  in  the  palace  where  her  sires  had  reign'd 
The  conqueror  dwelt.    Her  son  was  at  her  side, 
A  boy  now  near  to  manhood ;  by  the  door, 
Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branches  shorn, 
Stood  a  young  tree  with  many  a  weapon  hung. 
Her  husband's  war-pole,  and  his  monument 
There  had  his  quiver  moulderM,  his  stone-axe 
Had  there  grown  green  with  moss,  his  bow-string 
Sung  as  it  cut  the  wind.  [there 

She  welcom'd  us 
With  a  proud  sorrow  in  her  mien ;  fresh  fruits 
Were  spread  before  us,  and  her  gestures  said 
That  when  he  lived  whose  hand  was  wont  to  wield 
Those  weapons,  —  that  in  better  days, — that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  widowhood  [us 

Grow  wild,  —  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like 
A  worthier  welcome.     Soon  a  man  approached. 
Hooded  with  sable,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smear'd  black :  the  people  at  his  sight  drew  round. 
The  women  wail'd  and  wept,  the  children  tum'd 
And  hid  their  faces  on  their  mothers'  knees. 
He  to  the  Queen  address'd  his  speech,  then  look'd 
Around  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two. 
Of  different  sexes,  but  of  age  alike. 
Some  six  years  each,  who  at  his  touch  shriek'd  out. 
But  then  Lincoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 
Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conquerors  claim'd 
These  innocents  for  tribute ;  that  the  Priest 
Would  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  his  god. 
Pluck  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice, 
And  with  his  brotherhood,  in  impious  rites. 
Feast  on  their  flesh !  —  I  shudder'd,  and  my  hand 
Instinctively  unsheathed  the  avenging  sword. 
As  he  with  passionate  and  eloquent  signs. 
Eye-speaking  earnestness,  and  quivering  lips, 
Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 
Who  now  fell  suppliant  round  me, — youths  and 

maids. 
Gray-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes. 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss'd 
Their  innocent  cheeks,  I  raised  my  eyesto  neaven, 
I  call'd  upon  Almighty  God  to  hear 
And  bless  the  vow  I  made ;  in  our  own  tongue 
Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged  — 
Impetuous  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought. 
Heaven  heard  the  vow ;  the  suppliant  multitude 
Saw  what  was  stirring  in  my  heart ;  the  Priest, 
With  eye  inflamed  and  rapid  answer,  raised 
His  menacing  hand ;  the  tone,  the  bitter  smile. 
Interpreting  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen, 
With  watchful  eye  and  steady  countenance. 
Had  listen'd ;  now  she  rose,  and  to  the  Priest 
Address'd  her  speech.    Low  was  her  voice  and 
As  one  who  spake  with  effort  to  subdue        [calm. 
Sorrow  that  struggled  still ;  but  while  she  spake, 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  majesty. 
Her  eye  became  more  animate,  her  voice 
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Rose  to  the  height  of  feeling ;  on  her  ton 
She  call'd,  and  from  her  husband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took ;  and  I  could  see, 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  father's  arms, 
She  caird  his  father's  spirit  to  look  on 
And  bless  them  to  his  vengeance. 

Silently 
The  tribe  stood  listening  as  Erillyab  spake ; 
The  very  Priest  was  awed  :  once  he  essayed 
To  answer ;  his  tongue  fail'd  him,  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale  and  fell.    He  to  his  countrymen, 
Of  rage,  and  shame,  and  wonder  full,  return'd. 
Bearing  no  victims,  for  their  shrines  accurs'd, 
But  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
Their  vassalage,  roused  to  desperate  revolt 
By  men  in  hue,  and  speech,  and  garment  strange, 
Who,  in  their  folly,  dared  defy  the  power 
Of  Aztlan. 

When  the  King  of  Aztlan  heard 
The  unlock' d-for  tale,  ere  yet  he  roused  his  strength. 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valor,  or  perhaps 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so  bravely  rash. 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  his  court.     Surprised, 
I  should  have  given  to  him  no  credulous  faith. 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust 
Her  honorable  foe.     Unarm'd  I  went, 
Lincoya  with  me  to  exchange  our  speech 
So  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assured ; 
For  to  their  devilish  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doomed,  and,  from  the  bloody  rites 
Flying,  been  carried  captive  far  away. 

From  early  morning  till  the  raidnoon  hour 
We  travell'd  in  the  mountains ;  then  a  plain 
Open'd  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight. 
Like  boundless  ocean  from  a  hill-top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  it  was ; 
Fair  woods  were  there,  and  fertilizing  streams. 
And  pastures  spreading  wide,  and  villages 
In  fruitful  groves  embower'd,  and  stately  towns. 
And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  it, 
As  though  for  many  a  year  the  land  had  been 
The  land  of  peace.    Below  us,  where  the  base 
Of  the  great  mountain  to  the  level  sloped, 
A  broad,  blue  lake  extended  far  and  wide 
Its  waters,  dark  beneath  the  light  of  noon. 
There  Aztlan  stood  upon  the  farther  shore ; 
Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose, 
Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around, 
And  battlements  all  bumish'd  white,  which  shone 
Like  silver  in  the  sunshine.     1  beheld 
The  imperial  city,  her  far-circling  walls, 
Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces, 
Her  temple's  mountain-size,  her  thousand  roofs  ; 
And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty, 
My  mind  misgave  me  then. 

We  reach'd  the  shore ; 
A  floating  islet  waited  for  me  there. 
The  beautiful  work  of  man.    I  set  my  feet 
Upon  green-growing  herbs  and  flowers,  and  sat 
Embower'd  in  odorous  shrubs ;  four  long,  light  boats, 
Yoked  to  the  garden,  with  accordant  song. 
And  dip  and  dash  of  oar  in  harmony, 
Bore  me  across  the  lake. 

Then  in  a  car 


Aloft  by  human  bearers  was  I  borne ; 
And  through  the  city  gate,  and  through  long  lines 
Of  marshall'd  multitudes  who  throng'd  the  way. 
We  reach'd  the  palace  court    Four  priests  were 

there; 
Each  held  a  burning  censer  in  his  hand. 
And  strew'd  the  precious  gum  as  I  drew  nigh. 
And  held  the  steaming  fragrance  forth  to  me, 
Honoring  me  like  a  god.    They  led  me  in. 
Where,  on  his  throne,  the  royal  Azteca 
Coanocotzin  sat.     Stranger,  said  he. 
Welcome ;  and  be  this  coming  to  thy  weal ! 
A  desperate  warfare  doth  thy  courage  court ; 
But  thou  shalt  see  the  people  and  the  power 
Whom  thy  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms ; 
So  may  the  knowledge  make  thee  timely  wise. 
The  valiant  love  the  valiant.  —  Come  with  me ! 
So  saying,  he  rose  ;  we  went  together  forth 
To  the  Great  Temple.     'Twas  a  huge,  square  hill. 
Or  rather  like  a  rock  it  seemed,  hewn  out 
And  squared  by  patient  labor.    Never  yet 
Did  our  forefathers,  o'er  beloved  chief 
Fallen  in  his  glory,  heap  a  monument 
Of  that  prodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 
Was  laden  for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 
Toil'd  unremitting  at  the  willing  work 
From  mom  till  eve,  all  the  long  summer  day. 

The  ascent  was  lengthen'd  with  provoking  art, 
By  steps  which  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
Round  the  whole  structure ;  then  another  flight. 
Another  road  around,  and  thus  a  third. 
And  yet  a  fourth,  before  we  reach'd  the  height. 
Lo,  now,  Coanocotzin  cried,  thou  seest 
The  cities  of  this  widely-peopled  plain ; 
And  wert  thou  on  yon  farthest  temple-top. 
Yet  as  far  onward  wouldst  thou  see  the  land 
Well  husbanded  Tike  this,  and  full  of  men. 
They  tell  rae  that  two  floating  palaces 
Brought  thee  and  all  thy  people ;  —  when  I  sound 
The  Tambour  of  the  God,  ten  Cities  hear 
Its  voice,  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

In  truth,  I  felt  my  weakness,  and  the  view 
Had  wakened  no  unreasonable  fear. 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirr'd  my  blood ; 
For  on  the  summit  where  we  stood,  four  Towers 
Were  piled  with  human  skulls,  and  all  around. 
Long  files  of  human  heads  were  strung  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     What  then  I  felt 
Was  more  than  natural  courage  —  'twas  a  trust 
In  more  than  mortal  strength  — a  faith  in  God  — 
Yea,  inspiration  from  him  !  —  I  exclaimed, 
Not  tliough  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  obey'd 
The  King  of  Aztlan's  bidding,  should  I  fear 
The  power  of  man ! 

Art  thou  then  more  than  man.' 
He  answered ;  and  I  saw  his  tawny  cheek 
Lose  its  life-color  as  the  fear  arose ; 
Nor  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear. 
For  sooth  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him. 
And  therefore  let  it  work.     So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court, 
And  I,  too,  went  in  silent  thoughtfulness : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none 
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To  hear  our  speech,  again  did  he  renew 

The  query,  —  Stranger !  art  thou  more  than  man, 

That  thou  shouldat  set  the  power  of  man  at  nought? 

Then  I  replied.  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me  and  all  my  people  o'er  the  seas. 
When  we  departed  from  our  mother-land, 
The  Moon  was  newly  born  ;  we  saw  her  wax 
And  wane,  and  witnessed  her  new  birth  again ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  night. 
We  traveird  through  the  sea,  and  caught  the  winds, 
And  made  them  bear  us  forward.     We  must  meet 
In  battle,  if  the  Hoamen  are  not  freed 
From  your  accursed  tribute,  —  thou  and  I, 
My  people  and  thy  countless  multitudes. 
Your  arrows  shall  fall  from  us  as  the  hail 
Leaps  on  a  rock,  —  and  when  ye  smite  with  swords, 
Not  blood,  but  fire,  shall  follow  from  the  stroke. 
Yet  think  not  thou  that  we  are  more  than  men ! 
Our  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  God  our  strength, 
God,  whose  almighty  will  created  thee. 
And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 
He  is  our  strength;  —  for  in  His  name  I  speak, — 
And  when  I  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 
The  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrifice. 
It  is  His  holy  bidding  which  I  speak : 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey. 
When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle-field. 
It  is  His  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight. 
And  I  shall  have  His  power  to  vanquish  thee ! 

And  thinkest  thou  our  Gods  are  feeble  ?  cried 
The  King  of  Aztlan ;  thinkest  thou  they  lack 
Power  to  defisnd  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  which  they  gave  us  strength  to  win  ? 
I'he  Gods  of  thirty  nations  have  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquer'd,  and  caged,  and  fetter'd  at  their  feet. 
That  we  who  serve  them  are  no  coward  race. 
Let  prove  the  ample  realm  we  won  in  arms :  — 
And  I  their  leader  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble !    As  he  spake,  he  reach'd  a  mace, 
The  trunk  and  knotted  root  of  some  young  tree. 
Such  as  old  Albion  and  his  monster-brood 
From  the  oak-forest  for  their  weapons  pluok*d, 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first.     Lo  this,  quoth  he. 
My  club !  and  he  threw  back  his  robe ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it !  —  'Twas  my  father's  once : 
EriUyab's  husband.  King  Tepollomi, 
He  felt  its  weight.  —  Did  I  not  show  thee  him  ? 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.    There, 
In  very  deed,  the  dead  Tepollomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  by  devilish  art 
Preserv'd ;  and  from  his  black  and  shrivell'd  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hung  down. 

My  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination ;  I  exclaim'd. 
Thou  art  of  noble  nature,  and  full  fain 
Would  I  in  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine ; 
But  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  laid. 
Till  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure. 
There  is  no  peace  between  us.    May  my  Qod, 
Who,  though  thou  know'st  him  not,  is  also  thine. 
And  afler  death  will  be  thy  dreadful  Judge, 


May  it  please  Him  to  visit  thee,  and  shed 
His  mercy  on  thy  soul !  —  Bui  if  thy  heart 
Be  hardened  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt ! 
I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  mine. 


VII. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Now,  then,  to  meet  the  war !    EriUyab's  call 
Roused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs; 
And  at  Lincoya's  voice,  the  mountain  tribes 
Arose  and  broke  their  bondage.    I,  meantime. 
Took  counsel  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire. 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet. 
And  what  advantage  from  the  mountain-straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw'st  their  weapons  then,  Cadwallon  said ; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance. 
Bone-headed  shafts,  and  spears  of   wood,    and 

shields 
Strong  only  for  such  strife  ? 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm'd. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  staff 
Set  thick  with  stones  athwart ;  you  would  have 

deem'd 
The  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous ;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use,  could  drive 
The  sharpep'd  flints  with  deadly  impulse  down. 
Their  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  call'd,  was  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 
Bleach'd  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-fallen  snow. 
To  every  bend  and  motion  flexible. 
Light  as  a  warrior's  summer-garb  in  peace ; 
Yet  in  that  lightest,  softest,  habergeon 
Harmless  the  sharp  stone  arrow-head  would  hang. 
Others,  of  higher  office,  were  array'd 
In  feathery  breastplates  of  more  gorgeous  hue 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  moimtain  cock. 
Or  pheasant's  glittering  pride.    But  what  were 

these. 
Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  opposed 
To  arms  like  ours  in  battle  ?    What  the  mail 
Of  wood  fire-harden'd,  or  the  wooden  helm. 
Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 
Against  our  northern  spears,  or  battle-axe. 
Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm. 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  let  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  spear  be  thrust.    The  mountaineers. 
So  long  inured  to  crouch  beneath  their  yoke. 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle ;  from  the  heights 
They  with  their  arrows  may  annoy  the  foe ; 
And  when  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  fray. 
Then  let  them  loose  for  havock. 

O  my  son, 
Exclaim'd  the  blind  old  man,  thou  counsellest  ill ! 
Blood  will  have  blood,  revenge  beget  revenge. 
Evil  must  come  of  evil.     We  shall  win, 
Certes,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 


In  the  first  field ;  their  arrows  from  our 
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Will  fkll,  and  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 

The  flint-«d^  blunt  and  break;  while  through 

their  limbs. 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  ateel 
Shall  sheer  its  mortal  way.     But  what  are  we 
Against  a  nation  ?    Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfare,  with  perpetual  fights 
Dwindling  our  all-too-few;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  the  very  toil  of  conquest.    Ye  are  strong; 
But  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  mortal  strength, 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed.    First  prove  your  power ; 
Be  in  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fallen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe : 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory, 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  awe, 
That  love  shall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  fear 
'Stablish  the  love,  else  wavering.    Let  them  see, 
That  as  more  pure  and  gentle  is  your  faith. 
Yourselves  are  gentler,  purer.    Ye  shall  be 
As  gods  among  them,  if  ye  thus  obey 
God's  precepts. 

Soon  the  mountain  tribes,  in  arms. 
Rose  at  Lincoya*s  call;  a  numerous  host, 
More  than  in  numbers,  in  the  memory 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeful  hope, 
A  formidable  foe.    I  stationed  them 
Where,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rocky  straits. 
Secure  themselves,  their  arrows  might  command 
The  coming  army.    On  the  plain  below 
We  took  our  stand,  between  the  mountain-base 
And  the  green  margin  of  the  waters.     Soon 
Their  long  array  came  on.     Oh,  what  a  pomp, 
And  pride,  and  pageantry  of  war  was  there ! 
Not  half  so  gaudied,  for  their  May-day  mirth, 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids, 
As  these  stern  Aztecas  in  war  attire ! 
The  golden  glitterance,  and  the  feather  mail. 
More  gay  than  glittering  gold;    and  round  the 

helm 
A  coronal  of  high,  upstanding  plumes. 
Green  as  the  spring  grass  in  a  sunny  shower ; 
Or  scarlet  bright,  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
The  cluster'd  holly;  or  of  purple  tint, — 
Whereto  shall  that  be  liken'd  ?  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd,  —  what  flower, —  what  insect's  wing  .^ 
With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on ; 
We,  the  while  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication. 

Front  to  front. 
And  now  the  embattled  armies  stood :  a  band 
Of  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced ; 
They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host. 
And  wam'd  us,  —  Sons  of  Ocean !  from  the  land 
Of  Aztlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace ! 
Before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguish'd,  hence ! 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame. 
So  ye  shall  be  consumed.  —  The  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up. 
And  blazed,  and  died  away.    Then  from  his  bow. 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  Arrow  of  the  Omen.    To  its  mark 
The  shafl  of  divination  fled ;  it  smote 
Cadwallon's  plated  breast;  the  brittle  point 


Rebounded.    He,  contemptuous  of  their  faith, 
Stoop'd  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  tealous  speed 
To  the  rescue  they  rushed  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  toss'd  the  ixagmenti  back  in  scorn. 

Fierce  was  their  onset;  never  in  the  field 
Encounter'd  I  with  braver  enemies. 
Nor  marvel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame. 
If  soon  they  stagger'd,  and  gave  way,  and  fled. 
So  many  from  so  few ;  they  saw  their  darts 
Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 
Fall  ineffectual,  blunted  with  the  blow. 
Think  ye  no  shame  of  Aztlan  that  they  fled. 
When  the  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  plied  so  well 
Their  shafts  with  fatal  aim ;  through  the  thin  gold. 
Or    feather-mail,  while   Gwyneth's    deep-driven 

spears 
Pierced  to  the  bone  and  vitals ;  when  they  saw 
The  falchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning-like, 
Quench'd  in  their  own  life-blood.    Our  moun- 
taineers 
Shower'd  from  the  heights,  meantime,  an  arrowy 

storm, 
Themselves  secure ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassable. 
Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.    Marvel  not 
If  then  the  brave  felt  fear,  already  impressed 
That  day  by  ominous  thoughts  to  fear  akin; 
For  so  it  chanced,  high  Heaven  ordaining  so. 
The  King,  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth, 
At  the  army-head,  as  they  began  their  maroh, 
Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken ;  and  the  stroke 
Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  €rod. 
So  suddenly,  and  in  that  point  of  time. 

A  gallant  man  was  he,  who,  in  his  stead. 
That  day  commanded  Aztlan ;  his  long  hair, 
Tufled  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaim'd 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  feat  achieved 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.    Oft  had  he  led 
The  Aztecas,  with  happy  fortune,  forth ; 
Yet  could  not  now  Yuhidthiton  inspire 
His  host  with  hope :  he,  not  the  less,  that  day, 
True  to  his  old  renown,  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin,  with  collected  mind, 
Sounded  his  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  voice 
Of  loud  reproach,  and  anger,  and  brave  shame, 
Caird  on  the  people.  —  But  when  nought  avail'd. 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  he  tum'd, 
For  honorable  death  resolved,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.    Thereat  the  braver  chiefs 
Rallied ;  anew  their  signals  rung  around ; 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spared  her  flight. 
Took  heart,  and  roll'd  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cadwallon  from  the  chieftain's  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard-staff*  away,  and  stunn'd 
And  stretch'd  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field ; 
Then  fled  the  enemy  in  utter  rout. 
Broken  and  quell'd  at  heart.    One  chief  alone 
Bestrode  the  body  of  Yuhidthiton ; 
Bareheaded  did  young  Malinal  bestride 
His  brother's  body,  wiping  frt>m  his  brow, 
With  the  shield-hand,  the  blinding  blood  away, 
And  dealing  franticly,  with  broken  sword. 
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Obftinate  wrath,  the  last  reflisting  foe. 

Him,  in  hia  own  despite,  we  seized  and  sayed. 

Then,  in  the  moment  of  our  victory, 
We  purified  our  hands  from  blood,  and  knelt, 
And  pour'd  to  Heaven  the  grateful  prayer  of  praise. 
And  raised  the  choral  psalm.    Triumphant  thus 
To  the  hills  we  went  our  way ;  the  mountaineers 
With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance ; 
The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 
To  meet  the  certain  death  of  sacrifice, 
Tet  stem  and  undismay'd.    We  bade  them  know 
Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  love  ; 
We  heal'd  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  fVee. 
Bear  ye,  quoth  I,  my  bidding  to  your  King; 
Say  to  him.  Did  the  Stranger  speak  to  thee 
The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  proved  his  power  ^ 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 
Of  God,  Almighty,  Universal  God, 
Thy  Judge  and  mine,  whose  battles  I  have  fought. 
Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak ; 
Shed  thou  no  more  in  impious  sacrifice 
The  life  of  man ;  restore  unto  the  grave 
The  dead  Tepollomi ;  set  this  people  free. 
And  peace  shall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  from  Aztlan,  in  reply. 
Coanocotzin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  Gt>ds,  been  stricken :  will  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  visit  his  sick  bed .'  —  He  told 
Of  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came : 
Let  him  bring  healing  now,  and  'stablish  peace. 


vm. 

THE  PEACE. 

AoAiN,  and  now  with  better  hope,  I  sought 
The  city  of  the  King :  there  went  with  me 
lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount,  or  vale. 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed ; 
Whatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song. 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sons. 
To  wait  my  coming.     Will  he  ask  his  God 
To  stay  the  hand  of  anger  ?  was  the  cry. 
The  general  cry,  —  and  will  he  save  the  King? 
Coanocotzin  too  had  nursed  that  thought, 
And  the  strong  hope  upheld  him :  he  put  forth 
His  hand,  and  raised  a  quick  and  anxious  eye,  — 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy  ? — thou  art  come 
To  pardon  and  to  save  ! 

1  answer'd  him  — 
That  power,  O  King  of  Aztlan,  is  not  mine ! 
Such  help  as  human  cunning  can  bestow, 
Such  human  help  I  bring;  but  health  and  life 
Are  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  at  his  will 
Gives  or  withdraws ;  and  what  he  wills  is  best. 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  symptom,  and  he  bade  him  have  good  hope, 
For  life  was  strong  within  him.     So  it  proved ; 
The  drugs  of  subtle  virtue  did  their  work ; 


They  quell'd  the  venom  of  the  malady, 
And  from  the  frame  expell'd  it,  — that  a  sleep 
Fell  on  the  King,  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep, 
And  from  its  healing  he  awoke  refresh'd. 
Though  weak,  and  joyful  as  a  man  who  felt 
The  peril  past  away. 

Ere  long  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  how  best  to  knit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  friendship.    When  we  won  this  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  these  fertile  vales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fruitful  groves  embower*d. 
Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  villages, 
Abounding,  as  thou  seest,  with  life  and  joy : 
Our  fathers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor, 
Wild  woodland,  and  savannahs  wide  and  vraste, 
Rude  country  of  rude  dwellers.    From  our  arms 
They  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  retired. 
And  long  with  obstinate  and  harassing  war 
Provoked  us,  hoping  not  for  victory. 
Yet  mad  for  vengeance  :  till  Tepollomi 
Fell  by  my  father's  hand  ;  and  with  their  King, 
The  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  off, 
All  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 
The  yoke  upon  their  necks.     What  wouldest  thou 
That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede .' 
Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak ! 

Let  them  be  free ! 
Quoth  I.     I  come  not  from  my  native  isle 
To  wage  the  war  of  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Your  people  from  the  land  which  time  and  toil 
Have  rightly  made  their  own.    The  land  is  wide ; 
There  is  enough  for  all.    So  they  be  freed 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  shed 
The  life  of  man  no  piore  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  G^  I  say. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us ! 

Thou  hast  won 
Their  liberty,  the  King  replied  ;  henceforth. 
Free  as  they  are,  if  they  provoke  the  war. 
Reluctantly  will  Aztlan  raise  her  arm. 
Be  thou  the  peace-preserver.    To  what  else 
Thou  say'st,  instructed  by  calamity, 
I  lend  a  humble  ear ;  but  to  destroy 
The  worship  of  my  fathers,  or  abate 
Or  change  one  point,  lies  not  within  reach 
And  scope  of  kingly  power.     Speak  thou  hereon 
With  those  whom  we  hold  holy,  with  the  sons 
Of  the  Temple,  they  who  commune  with  the  Gods  j 
Awe  them,  for  they  awe  me.     So  we  resolved 
That  when  the  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 
Had  had  their  funeral  honors,  they  and  I 
Should  by  the  green-lake  side,  before  the  King, 
And  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  hold 
A  solemn  talk. 

Then  to  the  mountain-huts. 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings,  I  retum'd, 
Leading  the  honorable  train  who  bore 
The  relics  of  the  King;  not  parch'd  and  black. 
As  I  had  seen  the  unnatural  corpse  stand  up, 
In  ghastly  mockery  of  the  attitude 
And  act  of  life ;  —  his  bones  had  now  been  blanch'd 
With  decent  reverence.     Soon  the  mountaineers 
Saw    the   white    deer-skin    shroud;  the    rumor 

spread; 
They  gather'd  round,  and  followed  in  our  train. 
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Before  Ehllyab's  hut  the  bearers  laid 

Their  burden  down.    She,  cahn  of  countenance, 

And  with  dry  eye,  albeit  her  hand  the  while 

Shook  like  an  aguish  limb,  unrolled  the  shroud. 

The  multitude  stood  gazing  silently, 

The  young  and  old  alike  all  awed  and  hush'd 

Under  the  holy  feeling, —  and  the  hush 

Was  awful ;  that  huge  multitude  so  still. 

That  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain-stream 

Roll  down  its  rocky  channel  far  away ; 

And  this  was  all ;  sole  ceremony  this, 

The  sight  of  death  and  silence,  —  till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  grave  his  bones  were  laid  to  rest. 

'Twas  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  marriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood. 

Her  husband's  grave  was  dug ;  on  softest  fur 

The  bones  were  laid,  with  fur  were  covered  o'er. 

Then  heap'd  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all. 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day 
Ap|K>inted  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met. 
Elders,  and  Priests,  and  Chiefs  ;  the  multitude 
Around  the  Circle  of  the  Council  stood. 
Then,  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  rose. 
And  thus  the  King  began :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs 
Of  Aztlan,  hither  ye  are  come  to  learn 
The  law  of  peace.    The  Lord  of  Ocean  saith. 
The  Tribes  whom  he  hath  gathered  underneath 
The  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  free ; 
And  in  the  name  of  his  great  God  he  saith. 
That  ye  shall  never  shed  in  sacrifice 
The  blood  of  man.    Are  ye  content  ?  that  so 
.We  may  together  here,  in  happy  hour. 
Bury  the  sword. 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose. 
And  answer'd  for  his  brethren :  —  He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom,  that  their  blood  no  more 
.  Shall  on  our  altars  flow ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  and  Aztlan  yielded  it 
In  battle.     But  if  we  forego  the  rites 
Of  our  forefathers,  if  we  wrong  the  Gods, 
Who  give  us  timely  sun  and  timely  showers. 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us ;  they  will  shut 
Their  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  for  our  well-doing,  and  withhold 
The  hands  dispensing  our  prosperity. 

Cynetha  then  arose,  between  his  son 
And  me  supported,  rose  the  blind  old  man. 
Ye  wrong  us,  men  of  Aztlan,  if  ye  deem 
We  bid  ye  wrong  the  Gods ;  accurs'd  were  he 
Who  would  obey  such  bidding,  —  more  accursM 
The  wretch  who  should  enjoin  impiety. 
It  is  the  will  of  G^  which  we  make  known, 
Your  God  and  ours.    Know  ye  not  Him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun. 
And  breathed  into  the  woods,  and  waves,  and  sky, 
The  power  of  life  ? 

*  We  know  Him,  they  replied, 

Tlie  great  For-Ever  One,  the  God  of  Grods, 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  we  live  ! 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayayaca,  we  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouds 


And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  &11 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude. 
And  in  the  night  and  silence  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt     We  also  know. 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One. 

Our  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same, 
The  Universal  Father.    He  to  the  first 
Made  his  will  known ;  but  when  men  multiplied. 
The  Evil  Spirits  darken'd  them,  and  sin 
And  misery  came  into  the  world,  and  men 
Forsook  the  way  of  truth,  and  gave  to  stocks 
And  stones  the  incommunicable  name. 
Yet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race, 
The  knowledge  of  their  Father  and  their  God 
Remained,  from  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewildered  Nations  of  the  earth 
Wander'd  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darkness  lost, 
The  light  abode  with  them ;  and  when  at  times 
They  sinn'd,  and  went  astray,  the  Lord  hath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men. 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  himself. 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  name 
Might  never  fail ;  nor  the  glad  promise,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  lengtli  his  sons, 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretchedness  redeem'd. 
Should  form  one  happy  family  of  love. 
Nor  ever  hath  that  light,  howe'er  bedimm'd. 
Wholly  been  quenched ;  still  in  the  heart  of  man 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  it  exists, 
His  very  nature's  stamp  and  privilege, 
Yea,  of  his  life  the  life.    I  tell  ye  not, 

0  Aztecas !  of  things  unknown  before ; 

1  do  but  waken  up  a  living  sense 

That  sleeps  within  ye !    Do  ye  love  the  Gtids 

Who  call  for  blood  ?    Doth  the  poor  sacrifice 

Go  with  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  life 

Upon  their  altars  ? —  Good  must  come  of  good. 

Evil  of  evil ;  if  the  fruit  be  death, 

The  poison  springeth  from  the  sap  and  root. 

And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly )  if  the  rites 

Be  evil,  they  who  claim  them  are  not  good. 

Not  to  be  worshipp'd  then ;  for  to  obey 

The  evil  will  is  evil.     Aztecas ! 

From  the  For-Ever,  the  Beloved  One, 

The  Universal,  Only  G^,  1  speak, 

Your  God  and  mine,  our  Father  and  our  Judge. 

Hear  ye  his  law,  —  hear  ye  the  perfect  law 

Of  love,  **  Do  ye  to  others,  as  ye  would 

That  they  should  do  to  you  !  "  He  bids  us  meet 

To  praise  his  name,  in  thankfulness  and  joy ; 

He  bids  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him, 

The  Comforter ;  love  him,  for  he  is  good ; 

Fear  him,  for  he  is  just;  obey  his  will. 

For  who  can  bear  his  anger  ? 

While  he  spake, 
They  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionless  sight, 
Watching  his  countenance,  as  though  the  voice 
Were  of  a  G^ ;  for  sure  it  seem'd  that  less 
Than  inspiration  could  not  have  infused 
That  eloquent  passion  in  a  blind  man's  face. 
And  when  he  ceased,  all  eyes  at  once  were  tum'd 
Upon  the  Pabas,  waiting  their  reply. 
If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 
Reply  could  be  devised.    But  they  themselves. 
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Stricken  by  the  truth,  were  silent ;  and  they  look'd 
Toward  their  chief  and  mouth-piece,  the  High 

Priest 
Tezoiomoc ;  he,  too,  was  pale  and  mute, 
And  when  he  gather'd  up  his  strength  to  speak. 
Speech  fail'd  him,  his  lip  falter'd,  and  his  eye 
Fell  utterly  abashed,  and  put  to  shame. 
But  in  the  Chiefs,  and  in  the  multitude, 
And  in  the  King  of  Aztlan,  better  thoughts 
Were  working ;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Coanocotzin  rose :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs, 
And  men  of  Aztlan,  ye  have  heard  a  talk 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
Are  ye  content  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  ? 
And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 
Which  God  himself  ordains  ?    If  it  be  so. 
Together  here  will  we  in  happy  hour 
Bury  the  sword. 

Tezozomoc  replied. 
This  thing  is  new,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard :  —  what  marvel,  therefore,  if  we  find 
No  ready  answer  ?    Let  our  Lord  the  King 
Do  that  which  seemeth  best. 

Yuhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of  Aztlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  her  numerous  sons,  could  Aztlan  boast 
No  mightier  arm  in  battle,  nor  whose  voice 
To  more  attentive  silence  hush'd  the  hall 
Of  council.     When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  quoth  he, 
I  ask'd  of  mine  own  heart  if  it  were  so. 
And,  as  he  said,  the  living  instinct  there 
Answer'd,  and  own'd  the  truth.     In  happy  hour, 
O  King  of  Aztlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Through  the  great  waters  hither  wend  his  way ; 
For  sure  he  is  the  friend  of  God  and  man. 

With  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 
From  the  whole  people,  a  tumultuous  shout 
Of  universal  joy  and  glad  acclaim. 
But  when  Coanocotzin  raised  his  hand. 
That  he  might  speak,  the  clamor  and  the  buzz 
Ceased,  and  the  multitude,  in  tiptoe  hope, 
Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  voice. 
Then  said  the  Sovereign,  Hear,  O  Aztecas, 
Tour  own  united  will !     From  this  day  forth 
No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed, 
No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice ;  the  rites 
Shall  all  be  pure,  such  as  the  blind  Old  Man, 
Whom  God  hath  taught,  will  teach.    This  ye  have 

wiU'd; 
And  therefore  it  shall  be  ! 

The  King  hath  said ! 
Like  thunder  the  collected  voice  replied : 
Let  it  be  so! 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pursued  the  King  of  Aztlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  the  war-weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
In  right-hand  friendship.     By  our  custom,  blood 
Should  sanctiiy  and  bind  the  solemn  act ; 
Bat  by  what  oath  and  ceremony  thou 
Shalt  proffer,  by  the  same  will  Aztlan  swear. 
Nor  oath,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 
0  King,  is  needful.    To  his  own  good  word 
The  good  and  honorable  man  will  act; 


Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked.    Here  we  stand 
In  the  broad  day-light ;  the  For-Ever  one. 
The  Every-Where  beholds  us.    In  his  sight 
We  join  our  hands  in  peace :  if  e'er  again 
Should  these  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmity, 
Upon  the  offender  will  his  judgment  fall. 

The  grave  was  dug ;  Coanocotzin  laid 
His  weapon  in  the  earth ;  Erillyab's  son. 
Young  Amalahta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 
His  hatchet  there ;  and  there  I  laid  the  sword. 

Here  let  me  end.     What  follow'd  was  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  theme  for  story;  how  we  fix'd 
Our  sojourn  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  fields. 
And,  day  by  day,  saw  all  things  prospering. 
Thence  have  I  come,  Goervyl,  to  announce 
The  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise ; 
There  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  home. 
I  love  my  native  land ;  with  as  true  love 
As  ever  yet  did  warm  a  British  heart. 
Love  I  the  green  fields  of  the  beautiful  Isle, 
My  father's  heritage !     But  far  away. 
Where  nature's  booner  hand  has  bless'd  the  earth. 
My  lot  hath  been  assign'd ;  beyond  the  seas 
Madoc  hath  found  his  home ;  beyond  the  seas 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  chosen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be  peace. 


IX. 
EMMA. 

But  while  Aberfraw  echoed  to  the  sounds 
Of  merriment  and  music,  Madoc's  heart 
Moum'd  for  his  brethren.    Therefore,  when  no  ear 
Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  said  to  him. 
To-morrow,  for  Mathraval  I  set  forth ;  * 

Longer  I  must  not  linger  here,  to  pass 
The  easy  hours  in  feast  and  revelry, 
Forgetful  of  my  people  far  away. 
I  go  to  tell  the  tidings  of  success. 
And  seek  new  comrades.    What  if  it  should  chance 
That,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren. 
Foregoing  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  here, 
Would  join  my  banner .'  —  Let  me  send  abroad 
Their  summons,  O  my  brother !  so,  secure, 
You  may  forgive  the  past,  and  once  again 
Will  peace  and  concord  bless  our  father's  house. 

Hereafter  will  be  time  enow  for  this. 
The  King  replied ;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not, 
How,  if  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 
Their  bidding  round,  in  open  war  against  me 
Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.    I  charge  thee, 

Madoc, 
Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  fugitives. 
The  shame  of  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake, 
And  tum'd  away ;  nor  further  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endured ; 
For  bitter  thoughts  were  rising  in  his  heart. 
And  anguish,  kindling  anger.    In  such  mood 
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He  to  hii  sifter's  chamber  took  his  way. 

She  sat  with  Emma,  with  the  gentle  Queen, 

For  Emma  had  already  learnt  to  love 

The  gentle  maid.     Goervyl  saw  what  thoughts 

Troubled  her  brother's  brow.    Madoc,  she  cried, 

Thou  hast  been  with  the  King,  been  rashly  plead- 

For  Ririd,  and  for  Rodri !  —  He  replied,  [ing 

I  did  but  ask  him  little,  —  did  but  say, 

Belike  our  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me, 

To  voluntazy  exile ;  then,  methought, 

His  fear  and  jealousy  might  well  have  ceased. 

And  all  be  safe. 

And  did  the  King  refuse  ? 
Quoth  Emma;  I  will  plead  for  them,  quoth  she. 
With  dutiful  warmth  and  zeal,  will  plead  for  them ; 
And  surely  David  will  not  say  me  nay. 

O  sister !  cried  Goervyl,  tempt  him  not ! 
Sister,  you  know  him  not !  Alas,  to  touch 
That  perilous  theme  is,  even  in  Madoc  here, 
A  perilous  foUy.    Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
You  do  not  know  the  King ! 

But  then  a  fea 
Fled  to  the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye. 
Quickening  with  wonder,  tum'd  toward  the  Prince, 
As  if  expecting  that  his  manly  mind 
Would  mould  Goervyl's  meaning  to  a  shape 
Less  fearful,  would  interpret  and  amend 
The  words  she  hoped  she  did  not  hear  aright. 
Emma  was  young  ;  she  was  a  sacrifice 
To  that  cold  king-craft,  which,  in  marriage-vows 
Linking  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each, 
Perverts  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes 
The  holiest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
Her  eye  was  patient,  and  she  spake  in  tones 
So  sweet,  and  of  so  pensive  gentleness. 
That  the  heart  felt  them.    Madoc !  she  exclaimed, 
Why  dost  thou  hate  the  Saxons  ?    O  my  brother. 
If  I  have  heard  aright,  the  hour  will  come 
When  the  Plantagenet  shall  wish  herself 
Among  her  nobler,  happier  countrymen. 
From  these  unnatural  enmities  escaped,         [ven ! 
And  from  the  vengeance  they  must  call  from  Hea- 

Shame  then  suffused  the  Prince's  countenance, 
Mindful  how,  drunk  in  anger,  he  had  given 
His  hatred  loose.    My  sister  Queen,  quoth  he, 
Marvel  not  you  that  with  my  mother's  milk 
I  suck'd  that  hatred  in.    Have  they  not  been 
The  scourge  and  the  devouring  sword  of  God, 
The  curse  and  pestilence  which  he  hath  sent 
To  root  us  from  the  land  ?     Alas,  our  crimes 
Have  drawn  this  dolorous  visitation  down ! 
Our  sun  hath  long  been  westering ;  and  the  night, 
And  darkness,  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 
We  are  a  fallen  people  !  —  From  ourselves 
The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come  ; 
In  our  own  vitals  doth  the  poison  work — 
The  House  that  is  divided  in  itself. 
How  should  it  stand  ?  —  A  blessing  on  you.  Lady ! 
But  in  this  wretched  iamily  the  strife 
Is  rooted  all  too  deep ;  it  is  an  old 
And  cankered  wound, — an  eating,  killing  sore, 
For  which  there  is  no  healing.  —  If  the  King 
Should  ever  speak  his  fears,  (and  sure  to  you 


All  his  most  inward  thoughts  he  will  make  known^) 
Counsel  him  then  to  let  his  brethren  share 
My  enterprise,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 
To  everlasting  exile.  —  She  hath  told  you 
Too  hardly  of  the  King;  I  know  him  well ; 
He  hath  a  stormy  nature ;  and  what  germs 
Of  virtue  would  have  budded  in  his  heart, 
Cold  winds  have  check'd,  and  blighting  seasons 

nipp'd. 
Yet  in  his  heart  they  live. — A  blessing  on  you. 
That  you  may  see  their  blossom  and  their  fruit ! 


X. 

MATHRAVAL. 

Now  for  Mathraval  went  Prince  Madoc  forth ; 

O'er  Menai's  ebbing  tide,  up  mountain-paths. 

Beside  gray  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake. 

And  through  old  Snowdon's  forest-solitude, 

He  held  right  on  his  solitary  way. 

Nor  paused  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  ofl 

Up  the  familiar  path,  with  gladder  pace, 

His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door, — 

That  valley,  o'er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  trees. 

And  winding  stream,  so  ofl  his  eye  had  loved 

To  Imger,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dim, 

From  Dolwyddelan's  Tower ;  —  slas !  from  thence. 

As  from  his  brother's  monument,  he  tum'd 

A  loathing  eye,  and  through  the  rocky  vale 

Sped  on.    From  mom  till  noon,  firom  noon  till  eve. 

He  travelled  on  his  way  ;  and  when  at  mom 

Again  the  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed. 

The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backward  glance 

Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaven.  O'er  heath,  and  hill^ 

And  barren  height  he  rode ;  and  darker  now, 

In  loflier  majesty,  thy  mountain-seat. 

Star-loving  Idris,  rose.    Nor  tum'd  he  now 

Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 

Had  trod  Edny wain's  hall ;  nor  loitered  he 

In  the  green  vales  of  Powys,  till  he  came 

Where  Wamway  rolls  its  waters  underneath 

Ancient  Mathraval 's  venerable  walls, 

Cyveilioc's  princely  and  paternal  seat. 

But  Madoc  sprung  not  forward  now  to  greet 
The  chief  he  loved,  for  from  Cyveilioc's  hall 
The  voice  of  harp  and  song  commingled  came ; 
It  was  that  day  the  feast  of  victory  there ; 
Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sat; 
The  sword,  and  shield,  and  helmet,  on  the  wall 
And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  up ; 
And,  as  the  flashes  of  the  central  fire 
At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light  [late 

Play 'd  o'er  the  reddening  steel.    The  Chiefs,  who 
So  well  had  wielded  in  the  work  of  war 
Those  weapons,  sat  around  the  board,  to  quaff 
The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  hear  their  fame. 
Mathraval's  Lord,  the  Poet  and  the  Prince, 
Cyveilioc,  stood  before  them,  —  in  his  pride ; 
His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  closed. 
His  head,  as  if  in  reverence  to  receive 
The  inspiration,  bent;  anon,  he  raised 
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f¥w  glowing  countenance  and  brighter  eye, 
And  swept  with  passionate  hand  the  ringing  harp. 

rai  high  the  Hirlas  Horn !  to  Grufydd  bear 
Its  frothy  beverage, — from  his  crimson  lance 
The  invader  fled ; — fill  high  the  gold-tipp'd  Horn ! 
Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  step  of  war  — 
The  hastening  shout — the  onset?  —  Did  ye  hear 
The  clash  and  clang  of  arms — the  battle-din, 
Load  as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 
At  midnight  are  abroad? — ^the  yell  of  wounds — 
The  rage — the  agony  ?  —  Give  to  him  the  Horn 
Whose  spear  was  broken,  and  whose  buckler  pierced 
With  many  a  shafl,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 
And  conquered; — therefore  let  Ednyved  share 
The  generous  draught;  give  him  the  long,  blue 

Horn! 
Poor  out  again,  and  fill  again  the  spoil 
Of  the  wild  bull,  with  silver  wrought  of  yore ; 
And  bear  the  golden  lip  to  Tudyr's  hand, 
Eagle  of  battle  !  For  Moteiddig  fill 
The  honorable  Hirlas !  —  Where  are  They  ? 
Where  are  the  noble  Brethren  ?    Wolves  of  war. 
They  kept  their  border  well,  they  did  their  part, 
Their  &me  is  full,  their  lot  is  praise  and  song  — 
A  mournful  song  to  me,  a  song  of  woe !  — 
Brave  Brethren !  for  their  honor  brim  the  cup, 
Which  they  shall  quaff  no  more. 

We  drove  away 
The  strangers  from  our  land ;  profuse  of  life, 
Our  warriors  rush'd  to  battle,  and  the  Sun 
Saw  from  his  noontide  fields  their  manly  strife. 
Pour  thou  the  flowing  mead !    Cup-bearer,  fill 
The  Hirlas  !  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidom,  thou  hadst  known  how  well  the  Chiefe 
Deserve  this  honor  now.    Cyveilioc's  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  came ; 
Be  praise  and  liberty  their  lot  on  earth. 
And  joy  be  theirs  in  heaven  ! 

Here  ceased  the  song ; 
Then  from  the  threshold  on  the  rush-strown  floor 
Aladoc  advanced.    Cyveilioc's  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake,  but  even  as  still 
He  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds ; 
The  heat,  and  stir,  and  passion  had  not  yet 
Subsided  in  his  soul.    Again  he  struck 
The  loud-toned  harp — Pour  from  the  silver  vase. 
And  brim  the  honorable  Horn,  and  bear 
The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoc,  —  he  who  first 
Explored  the  desert  ways  of  Ocean,  first 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky  held  on 
Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World 
The  Lord  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 
He  set  his  foot  triumphant !     Fill  for  him 
The  Hirlas !  fill  the  honorable  Horn ! 
This  for  Mathraval  is  a  happy  hour. 
When  Madoc,  her  hereditary  guest. 
Appears  within  her  honored  walls  again, 
Madoc,  the  British  Prince,  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Who  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm ; 
Whose  presence  fills  the  heart  of  every  foe 
With  fear,  the  heart  of  every  friend  with  joy; 
Give  him  the  Hirlas  Horn ;  fill,  till  the  draught 
Of  joy  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  brim ! 
In  happy  hour  the  hero  hath  return 'd ! 
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In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 
Cyveilioc's  floor ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  was  given ; 
So  in  Mathraval  there  was  double  joy 
On  that  illustrious  day ;  they  gave  their  guest 
The  seat  of  honor,  and  they  fill'd  for  him 
The  Hirlas  Horn.    Cyveilioc  and  his  Chiefe, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder-waiting  eyes. 
Look  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  Water's  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoc's  brow, 
When  as  he  told  of  daring  enterprise 
Crown'd  with  deserved  success.    Intent  they  heard 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  that  happier  clime ; 
And  when  the  adventurer  spake  of  soon  return. 
Each  on  the  other  gazed,  as  if  to  say, 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to  dwell 
In  that  fair  land  in  peace. 

Then  said  the  Prince 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  a  happy  time 
Thou  hast  toward  Mathraval  bent  thy  way ; 
For  on  the  morrow,  in  the  eye  of  light, 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress.    Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success  ?  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  will  spread 
Far  as  our  fathers'  ancient  tongue  is  known. 

Thus  at  Mathraval  went  the  Hirlas  round ; 
A  happy  day  was  that !  Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  common  toils,  and  fields  of  war. 
Where  they  fought  side  by  side ;  of  Corwen's  scene 
Of  glory,  and  of  comrades  now  no  more — 
Themes  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  its  joy. 
Thus  they  beguiled  the  pleasant  hours,  while  night 
Waned  fast  away ;  then  late  they  laid  them  down, 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  stretch'd  around 
The  central  fire. 

The  Sun  was  newly  risen 
When  Madoc  join'd  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad,  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maelor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  his  nobler  robe. 
The  sky-blue  mantle  of  the  Bard,  arrayed. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth; 
And  now  they  reached  Melangell's  lonely  church. 
Amid  a  grove  of  evergreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  every  grave 
Was  deck'd  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 
O'ergrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 
Here  Madoc  paused.  The  mom  is  young,  quoth  he ; 
A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  given 
Will  not  belate  us.  —  Many  a  year  hath  fled, 
Cyveilioc,  since  you  led  me  here,  and  told 
The  legend  of  the  Saint.    Come ! — be  not  loath ! 
We  will  not  loiter  long.  —  So  soon  to  mount 
The  bark,  which  will  forever  bear  me  hence, 
I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 
Which  thus  recalls  the  thought  of  other  times. 
Without  a  pilgrim's  visit. 

Thus  he  spake. 
And  drew  Cyveilioc  through  the  church-yard  porch. 
To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monacel. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince, 
When  first  I  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth. 
That  once,  as  we  had  wandered  here  at  eve, 
Tou  told,  how  here  a  poor  and  hunted  hare 
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R&n  to  the  Vir^n's  feet,  and  look'd  to  her 

For  life?  —  1  thought,  when  listening  to  the  tale, 

She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  face 

Must  with  a  saintly  gentleneiw  have  beam'd, 

AVhen  beaati  could  read  its  virtue.    Here  we  sat 

Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  jeugh  — 

Dear  friend !   so  pleasant  didst  thou  make  those 

days. 
That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  heart  shall  beat. 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live, 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spake, 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument, 
Around  whose  base  the  rosemary  droop'd  down. 
As  yet  not  rooted  well.    Sculptured  above, 
A  warrior  lay ;  the  shield  was  on  his  arm ; 
Madoc  approach'd,  and  saw  the  blazonry, — 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read. 
Here  Yorwerth  lies  —  it  was  his  brother's  grave. 

Cyveilioc  took  him  by  the  hand :  For  this, 
Madoc,  was  1  so  loath  to  enter  here ! 
He  sought  the  sanctuary,  but  close  upon  him 
The  murderers  foUow'd,  and  by  yonder  copse 
The  stroke  of  death  was  given.    All  I  could 
Was  done ; — 1  saw  him  here  consign'd  to  rest; 
Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung, 
And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  deck'd  with  flowers. 

So  saying,  from  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  Prince.    But  lately,  he  pursued, 
Llewelyn  was  my  guest,  thy  favorite  boy. 
For  ^y  sake  and  his  own,  it  was  my  hope 
That  at  Mathraval  he  would  make  his  home ; 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  father's  love. 
But  he,  1  know  not  on  what  enterprise. 
Was  brooding  ever ;  and  those  secret  thoughts 
Drew  him  away.     God  prosper  the  brave  boy ! 
It  were  a  happy  day  for  this  poor  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 


XI. 

THE    GORSEDD. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  high  hill-top. 

Nor  bower'd  with  trees  nor  broken  by  the  plough. 

Remote  from  human  dwellings  and  the  stir 

Of  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 

And  to  the  eye  of  Heaven.    In  days  of  old. 

There  had  the  circling  stones  been  planted ;  there. 

From  earliest  ages,  the  primeval  looe,  [down. 

Through  Bard  to  Bard  with  reverence  handed 

They  whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song. 

Or  reverence  of  their  fathers'  ancient  rites. 

Drew  thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  stones. 

Cyveilioc  entered  to^  the  initiate  Bards, 

Himself,  albeit  his  hands  were  stained  with  war, 

Initiate ;.  for  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 

Of  years  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline 

From  the  first  rigor  of  their  purity 

Somewhat  had  fallen.    The  Masters  of  the  Song 


Were  clad  in  azure  robes,  for  in  that  hue 
Deduced  from  Heaven,  which  o'er  a  sinful  world 
Spread  its  eternal  canopy  serene. 
Meet  emblem  did  the  ancient  Sages  see 
Of  unity,  and  peace,  and  spotless  truth. 

Within  the  stones  of  Federation  there. 
On  the  green  turf,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
A  noble  band,  the  Bards  of  Britain  stood. 
Their  heads  in  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot 
A  deathless  brotherhood !  Cyveilioc  there, 
Lord  of  the  Hirlas;  Llywarc  there  was  seen. 
And  old  Cynddelow,  to  whose  lofly  song. 
So  many  a  time  amid  his  father's  court 
Resigning  up  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 
The  flow  of  feeling  loose.    But  Madoc's  heart 
Was  full ;  old  feelings  and  remembrances, 
And  thoughts  from  which  was  no  escape,  arose : 
He  was  not  there  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft, 
With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  loved 
To  listen, — Hoel  was  not  there  !  —  the  hand 
That  once  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords. 
Moved  in  the  rapid  maze  of  harmony, 
It  had  no  motion  now ;  the  lips  were  dumb 
Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion ;  and  that  heart. 
That  warm,  ebullient  heart,  was  cold  and  still. 
Upon  its  bed  of  clay.     He  look'd  around, 
And  there  was  no  familiar  countenance. 
None  but  Cynddelow's  face,  which  he  had  learnt 
In  childhood ;  and  old  age  hath  set  its  mark. 
Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 
Another  generation  had  sprung  up, 
And  made  him  feel  how  fast  the  days  of  man 
Flow  by,  how  soon  their  number  is  told  out. 
He  knew  not  then,  that  Llywarc 's  lay  should  give 
His  future  fame ;  his  spirit,  on  the  past 
Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy 
The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essay 'd 
Their  eaglet  flight.    But  there,  among  the  youth 
In  the  green  vesture  of  their  earliest  rank, 
Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb, 
Toung  Benvras  stood ;  and,  one  whose  favored  race 
Heaven  with  the  hereditary  power  had  blest. 
The  old  Gowalchmai's  not  degenerate  child ; 
And  there  another  Einion ;  gifted  youths. 
And  heirs  of  immortality  on  earth. 
Whose  afler-strains,  through  many  a  distant  age, 
Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  tell 
The  fame  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.     Upon  the  Stone  of  Covenant 
First,  the  sheathed  sword  was  laid ;  the  Master  then 
Upraised  his  voice,  and  cried.  Let  them  who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore. 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim ! 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  most  honorable  name.   With  that. 
Heirs  and  transmitters  of  the  ancient  light. 
The  youths  advanced ;  they  heard  the  Cimbric  lore. 
From  earliest  days  preserved;  they  struck  their 

harps. 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 
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Last  of  the  aspirants,  as  of  greener  years, 
Young  Caradoc  advanced ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darken'd  with  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
Wreathed  in  contracting  ringlets  waving  low ; 
Bright  were  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  inflamed  his  cheek. 
Yet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leave,  wearing  away 
The  hue  of  youth.    Inclining  on  his  harp, 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved   their  claim,  stood   hearkening,   as  it 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds  [seem'd, 

He  heard  the  symphony  and  voice  attuned ; 
Even  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined, 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul. 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he,  at  the  cidl 
Arising  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced, 
Threw  back  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 

Where  are  the  sons  of  Cravran  ?  where  his  tribe 
The  faithful  ?    Following  their  beloved  Chief, 
They  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear, 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their  way, 
Hath  heard  their  fortimes.    In  his  crystal  Ark, 
Whither  sail'd  Merlin  with  his  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore  ? 
Belike  his  crystal  Ark,  instinct  with  life. 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  reached 
The  land  of  the  Departed ;  there,  belike. 
They  in  the  clime  of  immortality, 
Themselves  immortal,  drink  the  gales  of  bliss. 
Which  o*er  Flathinnis  breathe  eternal  spring. 
Blending  whatever  odors  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody  [halls. 

Charms  the  wood-traveller.    In  their  high-roof 'd 
There,  with  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joy  pervade  them? —  Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew  ?     Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still  ?    In  fields  of  joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  and  an  emerald  light 
Pervades  the  green  translucent  element  ? 

Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores, 
As  the  fledged  eaglets  quit  their  native  nest ; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  sons 
Forever  sail'd  away.    Again  they  launch 
Their  vessels  to  the  deep.  —  Who  mounts  the  bark  ? 
The  son  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Prince, 
Who  never  for  injustice  rear'd  his  arm. 
Respect  his  enterprise,  ye  Ocean  Waves ! 
Ye  Winds  of  Heaven,  waft  Madoc  on  his  way ! 
The  Waves  of  Ocean,  and  the  Winds  of  Heaven, 
Became  his  ministers,  and  Madoc  found 
The  World  he  sought. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounts  the  vessel  for  a  world  of  peace  ? 
He  who  hath  felt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 
Our  old  illustrious  annals ;  who  was  taught 


To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  revere 
Great  Caratach's  unconquer'd  soul,  and  call 
That  gallant  chief  his  countryman,  who  led 
The  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.    He  who  loves 
His  country,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shame ; 
Whose  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who,  if  he  saw 
His  children  slaves,  would  feel  a  pang  in  heaven,  — 
He  mounts  the  bark,  to  seek  for  liberty. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ?    The  wretched  one, 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whose  heart  is  sick. 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain. 
To  whom  remember'd  pleasures  strike  a  pang 
That  only  guilt  should  know, — he  mounts  the  bark, 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  banishment; 
The  harp  of  Cambria  shall  in  other  lands 
R^inind  the  Cambrian  of  his  fathers'  fame :  — 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  liberty. 
The  World  of  peace  —  O  Prince,  receive  the  Bard ! 

He  ceased  the  song.    His  cheek,  now  fever 
flush'd. 
Was  tum'd  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Lingered  on  him  in  hope ;  nor  lingered  long 
The  look  expectant;  forward  sprung  the  Prince, 
And  gave  to  Caradoc  the  right-hand  pledge, 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprise, 
With  joyftil  welcome,  hail'd  the  joyful  Bard. 

Nor  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  the  Sea 
Announce  his  enterprise,  by  Caradoc 
In  song  announced  so  well ;  from  man  to  man 
The  busy  murmur  spread,  while  from  the  Stone 
Of  Covenant  the  sword  was  taken  up. 
And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Ceremony 
The  bards  went  forth,  their  meeting  now  fulfill'd. 
The  multitude,  unheeding  all  beside. 
Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprise 
Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homeward  way. 
And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  a  Land, 
Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 


XII. 

DINEVAWR. 

So  in  the  court  of  Powys  pleasantly. 
With  hawk  and  hound  afield,  and  harp  in  hall, 
The  days  went  by ;  till  Madoc,  for  his  heart 
Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 
Must  he  set  forth  to  join  him  over-sea. 
Took  his  constrained  farewell.    To  Dinevawr 
He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhys 
Had  he  gone  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 
The  Son  of  Owen  greets  his  father's  friend 
With  reverential  joy  ;  nor  did  the  Lord 
Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deaden 'd  heart 
Welcome  the  Prince  he  loved ;  though  not  with  joj 
Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 
Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approved  worth 
Could  bid  an  equal  hail.    Henry  had  seen 
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The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  between  his  knees 
Vow  homage ;  yea,  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr 
Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  king, 
Who  set  a  price  upon  his  father's  head. 
That  Saxon,  on  whose  soul  his  mother's  blood 
Cried  out  for  vengeance.    Madoc  saw  the  shame 
Which  Rhys  would  fain  have  hidden,  and,  in  grief 
For  the  degenerate  land,  rejoiced  at  heart 
That  now  another  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  thoughts  like  these,  did  Madoc  roam 
Alone  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 
The  beavers  in  its  bank  had  hollow 'd  out 
Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm*d 
The  summer-current,  with  their  perfect  art 
Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 
But  M  the  floods  of  spring  had  broken  down 
Their  barrier,  so  its  breaches  unrepair'd 
Were  left;  and  round  the  piles,  which,  deCper 

driven. 
Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whirl'd. 
Now  in  those  habitations  desolate 
One  sole  survivor  dwelt :  him  Madoc  saw. 
Laboring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  house ; 
And  in  that  mood  of  melancholy  thought,  — 
For  in  his  boyhood  he  had  loved  to  watch 
Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  man 
In  bloody  sport  had  well-nigh  rooted  out 
The  poor  community,  —  the  ominous  sight 
Became  a  grief  and  burden.    Eve  came  on ; 
The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream ;  there  was  no  voice 
Save  of  the  moum^  rooks,  who  overhead 
Wing'd  their  long  line;  for  fragrance  of  sweet 

flowers, 
Only  the  odor  of  the  autumnal  leaves ;  — 
All  sights  and  sounds  of  sadness — And  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  ministrant;  — 
Among  the  hills  of  Gwyneth,  and  its  wilds, 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  cherish'd  still 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty ;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood ;  — 
But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  slopes 
And  hanging  groves,  attemper'd  to  the  scene. 
His  spirit  yielded.     As  he  loiter'd  on. 
There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb. 
And  call'd  his  name ;  — he  started  at  the  sound. 
For  he  had  heeded  not  the  man's  approach ; 
And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 
Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.    So  he  stood 
Grazing,  and  knew  him  not  in  the  dim  light. 
Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc !  —  then  he  woke, 
And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  on. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept  for  joy 
And  sorrow. 

O  my  brother !  Ririd  cried. 
Long,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kindness !  —  Let  me  go  with  thee ! 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  my  father's  land, — 
Hoel  he  kill'd,  and  Torwerth  hath  he  slain ; 
Llewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
In  his  own  kingdom ;  Rodri  is  in  chains ;  — 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  Madoc,  to  some  land 
Where  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me ;  where  at  night 


I  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  up, 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  me. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  struggled  with  his  swelling  heart. 
Let  me  go  with  thee  ?  — but  thou  didst  not  doobt 
Thy  brother .'  —  Let  thee  go  ?  —  with  what  a  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remnant  left,  — 
The  wretched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  house, 
And  mount  the  bark  of  willing  banishment, 
And  leave  the  tyrant  to  his  Saxon  friends. 
And  to  his  Saxon  yoke  !  —  I  urged  him  thus, 
Curb'd  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I  might  bid  our  brethren  come. 
And  share  my  exile ;  —  and  he  spum'd  my  prayer ! 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  pleader  at  his  court ; 
She  may  prevail ;  till  then  abide  thou  here ;  — 
But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fear  and  guilt. 
Come  thou  to  Dinevawr,  —  assume  thyself;  — 
The  good  old  Rhys  will  bid  thee  welcome  there. 
And  the  great  PaJace,  like  a  sanctuary. 
Is  safe.    If  then  Queen  Emma's  plea  should  &il. 
My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  thee. 
When  I  shall  spread  the  sail.  —  Nay,  hast  thou 

learnt 
Suspicion  ?  —  Rhys  is  noble,  and  no  deed 
Of  treachery  ever  sullied  his  fair  fame ! 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  the  hall 
Of  Rhys.    I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 

0  King,  he  cried ;  thou  wert  my  father's  friend ! 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring, 

1  know  that  here  the  persecuted  son 
Of  Owen  will  be  safe. 

A  welcome  guest ! 
The  old  warrior  cried ;  by  his  good  father's  soul. 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Dinevawr ! 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his  hand 
In  hospitality.  —  How  now !  quoth  he ; 
This  raiment  ill  beseems  the  princely  son 
Of  Owen !  —  Ririd  at  his  words  was  led 
Apart ;  they  wash'd  his  feet ;  they  gave  to  him 
Fine  linen,  as  beseem'd  his  royal  race, 
The  tunic  of  soft  texture  woven  well, 
The  broider'd  girdle,  the  broad  mantle  edged 
With  fur  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 
Form'd  of  some  forest  martin's  costly  spoils. 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  sat  at  the  dice 
With  Madoc,  when  he  saw  him,  thus  array 'd. 
Returning  to  the  hall.    Ay !  this  is  well ! 
The  noble  Chief  exclaim'd ;  'tis  as  of  yore. 
When  in  Aberfraw,  at  his  father's  board. 
We  sat  together,  after  we  had  won 
Peace  and  rejoicing  with  our  own  right  hands, 
By  Corwen,  where,  commix *d  with  Saxon  blood. 
Along  its  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 
RoU'd  darker  waters.  —  Would  that  all  his  house 
Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me. 
And  honor'd  me  like  this !    David  respects 
Deheubarth's  strength,  nor  would  respect  it  less, 
When  such  protection  leagued  its    cause    with 
Heaven. 

I  had  forgot  his  messenger !  quoth  he. 
Arising  from  the  dice.    €k),  bid  him  here ! 
He  came  this  morning  at  an  ill-starr'd  hour. 
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To  Madoc  he  ponued ;  mj  lazy  grooms 
Had  let  the  hounds  play  havock  in  my  flock, 
And  my  old  blood  was  chafed.    I'  faith,  the  King 
Hath  choeen  well  his  messenger :  —  he  saw 
That,  in  such  mood,  I  might  have  render 'd  him 
A  hot  and  hasty  answer,  and  hath  waited. 
Perhaps  to  David's  service  and  to  mine. 
My  better  leisure. 

Now  the  Messenger 
Enter'd  the  hall ;  Goagan  of  Powys-land, 
He  of  Caer-£inion  was  it,  who  was  charged 
From  Gwyneth  to  Deheubarth — a  brave  man. 
Of  copious  speech.    He  told  the  royal  son 
Of  Gryffidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rhys-ab-Tudjrr  mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  David,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.    I  am  sent,  said  he. 
With  friendly  greeting ;  and  as  I  receive 
Welcome  and  honor,  so,  in  David's  name. 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr. 

Tell  on !  quoth  Rhys,  the  purport  and  the  cause 
Of  this  app^. 

Of  late,  some  fugitives 
Came  from  the  South  to  Mona,  whom  the  King 
Received  with  generous  welcome.     Some  there 

were 
Who  blamed  his  royal  goodness ;  for  they  said. 
These  were  the  subjects  of  a  rival  Prince, 
Who,  perad?enture,  would  with  no  such  bounty 
Cherish  a  northern  suppliant    This  they  urged, 
I  know  not  if  from  memory  of  old  feuds. 
Better  forgotten,  or  in  envy.    Moved 
Hereby,  King  David  swore  he  would  not  rest 
Till  he  had  put  the  question  to  the  proof. 
Whether  with  liberal  honor  the  lord  Rhys 
Would  greet  his  messenger-,  but  none  was  found 
Of  all  who  had  instill'd  that  evil  doubt. 
Ready  to  bear  the  embassy :  I  heard  it. 
And  did  my  person  tender, — for  I  knew 
The  nature  of  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr. 

Well!    quoth  the  Chief;   Goagan    of  Powys- 

land. 
This  honorable  welcome  that  thou  seekest. 
Wherein  may  it  consist  ? 

In  giving  me, 
Goagan  of  Powys-land  replied,  a  horse 
Better  than  mine,  to  bear  me  home ;  a  suit 
Of  seemly  raiment,  and  ten  nuu'ks  in  coin. 
With  raiment  and  two  marks  for  him  who  leads 
My  horse's  bridle. 

For  his  sake,  said  Rhys, 
Who    sent   thee,  thou    shalt    have    the    noblest 

steed 
In  all  my  studs.  —  I  double  thee  the  marks. 
And  give  the  raiment    threefold.       More  than 

this,— 
Say  thou  to  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
At  board  with  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup, 
Are  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.    Tell  the  King, 
That  thus  it  is  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr 
Delighteth  to  do  honor  to  the  sons 
Of  Owen,  of  his  old  and  honor'd  friend. 
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Farewell,  my  brother,  cried  the  Ocean  Chief; 
A  little  while  farewell !  as  through  the  gate 
Of  Dinevawr  he  pass'd,  to  pass  again 
That  hospitable  threshold  never  more. 
And  thou  too,  O  thou  good  old  man,  true  fnend 
Of  Owen,  and  of  Owen's  house,  farewell ! 
'Twill  not  be  told  me,  Rhys,  when  thy  gray  hairs 
Are  to  the  grave  gone  down ;  but  oftentimes 
In  the  distant  world  I  shall  remember  thee. 
And  think  that,  come  thy  summons  when  it  may. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  a  braver  man  behind. 
Now  God  be  with  thee,  Rhys ! 

The  old  Chief  paused 
A  moment  ere  he  answer'd,  as  for  pain ; 
Then  shaking  his  hoar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  hand  unwillingly  before  ! 
When  for  a  guest  I  spread  the  board,  my  heart 
Will  think  on  him,  whom  ever  with  most  joy 
It  leap'd  to  welcome :  should  I  lift  again 
The  spear  against  the  Saxon, — for  old  Rhys 
Hath  that  within  him  yet,  that  could  uplift 
The  Cimbric  spear,  —  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid. 
Who  ofl  has  conquer'd  with  me :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man's  prayer  shall  beg 
A  blessing  on  thee ! 

Madoc  answer'd  not. 
But  press'd  his  hand  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurr'd  his  courser  on.    A  weary  way. 
Through  forest  and  o'er  fell.  Prince  Madoc  rode ; 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  r^kless  waves 
Roll  o'er  the  plain  of  Gwaelod :  fair  fields, 
And  busy  towns,  and  happy  villages. 
They  overwhelm'd  in  one  disastrous  day ; 
For  they  by  their  eternal  siege  had  sapp'd 
The  bulwark  of  the  land,  while  Seithenyn 
Took  of  his  charge  no  thought,  till,  in  his  sloth 
And  riotous  cups  surprised,  he  saw  the  waves 
Roll  like  an  army  o'er  the  levell'd  mound. 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  he  moum'd 
His  crime  and  ruin ;  in  another's  court 
The  kingly  harp  of  Graranhir  was  heard. 
Wailing  his  kingdom  wreck 'd ;  and  many  a  Prince, 
Wam'd  by  the  visitation,  sought  and  gain'd 
A  saintly  crown — Tyneio,  Merini, 
Boda,  and  Brenda,  and  Aelgyvarch, 
Gwynon,  and  Celynin,  and  Gwynodyl. 

To  Bardsey  was  the  Lord  of  Ocean  bound — 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Islet,  in  whose  soil 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose. 
His  great  progenitors.    He  mounts  the  skiff; 
Her  canvass  swells  before  the  breeze ;  the  sea 
Sings  round  her  sparkling  keel ;  and  soon  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

Th^e  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stain 
The  azure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun  alone. 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light. 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky. 
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The  billows  heave !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amethyst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.    All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad;  like  floating  foam, 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long,  protruded  neck,  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooks  and  coverts  issued  forth, 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more ; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem'd  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth ;  the  Rocks,  and  Shores, 
The  Forest,  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine, — they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
Where  his  forefathers  were  to  dust  consigned. 
Did  Madoc  come  for  natural  piety. 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  for  their  souls. 
Therefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  dress'd : 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  arrayed, 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this  infused. 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribule 
Rose  like  a  mist,  and  the  gray  brotherhood 
Chanted  the  solemn  mass.    And  now  on  high 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate. 
And  now  around  the  graves  the  brethren 
In  long  array  proceed  :  each  in  his  hand. 
Tall  as  the  stadSfof  some  wa3rfaring  man. 
Bears  the  bro^n  taper,  with  their  daylight  flames 
Dimming  the  cheerful  day.    Before  the  train 
The  Cross  is  borne,  where,  fashion'd  to  the  life 
In  shape,  and  size,  and  ghastly  coloring, 
The  awfiil  Image  hangs.     Next,  in  its  shrine 
Of  gold  and  crystal,  by  the  Abbot  held, 
The  mighty  Mystery  came ;  on  either  hand 
Three  Monks  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands. 
The  purple  pall.    With  holy  water  next 
A  father  went,  therewith  from  hyssop  branch 
Sprinkling  the  graves ;  the  while,  with  one  accord, 
The  solemn  psalm  of  mercy  all  entoned. 

Pure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  though  his  mind 
To  all  this  pomp  and  solemn  circumstance ' 
Yielded  a  willing  homage.    But  the  place 
Was  holy; — the  dead  air,  which  underneath 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun. 
Nor  the  free  motion  of  the  elements, 
Chilly  and  damp,  infused  associate  awe : 
The  sacred  odors  of  the  incense  still 
Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  taper-flames 
Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedimm'd ; 
And  as  the  slow  procession  paced  along. 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony. 
The  regular  foot-fidl  sounded :  swelling  now. 
Their  voices,  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep, 
Rung  through  the  echoing  aisles;  and  when  it 

ceased, 
The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 
Came  on  the  heart.    What  wonder  if  the  Prince 


Yielded  his  homage  there  ?    The  influences 

Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  sense 

Alive  to  every  impulse, — and  beneath 

The  stones  whereon  he  stood,  his  ancestors 

Were  mouldering,  dust  to  dust.    Father !  quoth  he, 

When  now  the  rites  were  ended, — far  away 

It  hath  been  Madoc 's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 

On  other  shores ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Far  from  my  father's  burial-place,  must  I 

Be  laid  to  rest ;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 

Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.    I  beseech  you. 

Have  this  a  yearly  rite  for  evermore. 

As  I  will  leave  endowment  for  the  same. 

And  let  me  be  remember'd  in  the  prayer. 

The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me. 

While  I  do  live ;  they  who  come  after  me, 

Will  hold  it  holy ;  it  will  be  a  bond 

Of  love  and  brotherhood,  when  all  beside 

Hath  been  dissolved ;  and  though  wide  ocean  rolls 

Between  my  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 

This  shall  be  their  communion ;  They  shall  send, 

Link'd  in  one  sacred  feeling  at  one  hour. 

In  the  same  language,  the  same  prayer  to  Heaven, 

And,  each  remembering  each  in  piety. 

Pray  for  the  other's  welfare. 

The  old  man 
Partook  that  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.    Kinsman  and  son. 
It  shall  be  so  !  said  he ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
Remember'd  in  the  prayer :  nor  then  alone ; 
But  till  my  sinking  sands  be  quite  run  out. 
This  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  solitude, 
Gro  up  for  thee  to  Heaven ! 

And  now  the  bell 
Rung  out  its  cheerful  summons ;  to  the  hall. 
In  seemly  order,  pass  the  brotherhood : 
The  serving-men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer ; 
The  place  of  honor  to  the  Prince  is  given. 
The  Abbot's  right-hand  guest ;  the  viands  smoke. 
The  horn  of  ale  goes  round :  and  now,  the  cates 
Removed,  for  days  of  festival  reserved 
Comes  choicer  beverage,  clary,  hippocras, 
And  mead  mature,  that  to  the  goblet's  brim 
Sparkles,  and  sings,  and  smiles.    It  was  a  day 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mirth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.    Madoc  told 
His  tale ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  reply. 
And  cheerful  intercourse,  from  noon  till  nones 
The  brethren  sat ;  and  when  the  quire  was  done, 
Renew'd  their  converse  till  the  vesper  bell. 

But  then  the  Porter  called  Prince  Madoc  out. 
To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  land 
Had  sought  him  and  required  his  private  ear. 
Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him :  in  his  hand 
The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back. 
Like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung. 
Uncle  !  he  cried,  and  with  a  gush  of  tears. 
Sprung  to  the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boy ! 
Llewelyn !  my  dear  boy  !  with  stifled  voice, 
And  interrupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  many  times  he  clasp'd  him  to  his  breast. 
And  many  times  drew  back  and  gazed  upon  him. 
Wiping  the  tears  away  which  dimm'd  the  sight. 
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And  told  him  how  his  heart  had  yeam'd  for  him, 
Ab  with  a  father's  love,  and^>ade  him  now 
Forsake  his  lonely  haunts,  and  come  with  him, 
And  sail  beyond  the  seas,  and  share  his  fate. 

No !  by  my  God !  the  high-hearted  youth  replied. 
It  never  shidl  be  said  Llewelyn  left 
His  father's  murderer  on  his  father's  throne ! 
I  am  the  rightful  king  of  this  poor  land. 
Go  thou,  and  wisely  go ;  but  I  must  stay. 
That  I  may  save  my  people.    Tell  me.  Uncle, 
The  story  of  thy  fortunes ;  I  can  hear  it 
Here  in  this  lonely  Isle,  and  at  this  hour. 
Securely. 

Nay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first 
Where  are  thy  haunts  and  coverts,  and  what  hope 
Thou  hast  to  bear  thee  up  ?    Why  goest  Hiou  not 
To  thy  dear  father's  friend  in  Powys-land  ? 
There  at  Mathraval  would  Cyveilioc  give 
A  kinsman's  welcome ;  or  at  Dinevawr, 
The  guest  of  honor  shouldst  thou  be  with  Rhys ; 
And  he  belike  from  David  might  obtain 
Some  recompense,  though  poor. 

What  recompense  ? 
Ezclaim'd  Llewelyn ;  what  hath  he  to  give. 
But  life  for  life  ?  and  what  have  I  to  claim 
fiut  vengeance,  and  my  father  Yorwerth's  throne? 
If  with  aught  short  of  this  my  soul  could  rest, 
Would  I  not  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee. 
Dear  Uncle  !  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill, 
And  show  to  thine  old  age  the  tenderness 
My  childhood  found  from  thee !  —  What  hopes  I 

have 
Let  time  display.    Have  thou  no  fear  for  me ! 
My  bed  is  niade  within  the  ocean  caves. 
Of  sea^weeds,  bleach'd  by  many  a  sun  and  shower ; 
I  know  the  mountain  dens,  and  every  hold 
And  fastness  of  the  forest ;  and  I  know, — 
What  troubles  him  by  day  and  in  his  dreams, — 
There's  many  an  honest  heart  in  Gwyneth  yet ! 
But  tell  me  thine  adventure ;  that  will  be 
A  joy  to  think  of  in  long  winter  nights, 
When  stormy  billows  make  my  lullaby. 

So  as  they  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  shore, 
Did  Madoc  tell  him  all ;  and  still  be  strove. 
By  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim. 
That  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  Ufe, 
To  win  him  to  his  wish.    It  touch'd  the  youth ; 
And  when  the  Prince  had  ceased,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
Long-drawn  and  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no !  he  cried,  it  must  not  be !  lo,  yonder 
My  native  mountains,  and  how  beautiful 
They  rest  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  nurs'd  among 

them; 
They  saw  my  sports  in  childhood,  they  have  seen 
My  sorrows,  they  have  saved  me  in  the  hour 
Of  danger ;  — I  have  vowed,  that  as  they  were 
My  cradle,  they  shall  be  my  monument !  — 
But  we  shall  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  me. 
When  next  thou  visitest  thy  native  Isle, 
King  in  Aberfraw ' 

Never  more,  Llewelyn, 
Madoc  replied,  shall  I  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  will  ever  tale  of  me 


Reach  the  Green  Isle  again.    With  fearful  care 
I  choose  my  little  company,  and  leave 
No  traces  of  our  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Avarice, 
Might  find  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  BO,  — 
And  wise  is  thy  resolve — the  youth  replied, 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  fate  ;  — but  this  be  sure. 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious.    I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven.     Give  me   thy   blessing, 
Uncle! 

Llewelyn,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  embraced 
His  knees,  with  lifted  head  and  streaming  eyes 
Listening.    He  rose,  and  fell  on  Madoc's  neck. 
And  clasp'd  him,  with  a  silent  agony, — 
Then  launch'd  his  coracle,  and  took  his  way, 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea. 


XIV. 

LLAIAN. 

Now  hath  Prmce  Madoc  left  the  holy  Isle, 
And  homeward  to  Aberfraw,  through  the  wilds 
Of  Arvon,  bent  his  course.    A  little  way 
He  tum'd  aside,  by  natural  impulses 
Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut. 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills, 
By  a  gray  mountain-stream ;  just  elevate 
Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand. 
Upon  a  craggy  bank ;  an  orchard  slope 
Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  8<^ne 
In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 
Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 
Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 
But  save  the  flax-field  and  that  orchard  slope. 
All  else  was  desolate ;  and  now  it  wore 
One  sober  hue  ;  the  narrow  vale,  which  wound 
Among  the  hills,  was  gray  with  rocks,  that  peer'd 
Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 
Was  loose  with  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes 
Clattered  adown  the  steep,  beneath  the  foot 
Of  straggling  goat  dislodged ;  or  tower'd  with  crags. 
One  day  when  winter's  work  hath  loosen 'd  them. 
To  thunder  down.    All  things  assorted  well 
With  that  gray  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  lines. 
Which  scarcely  seem'd  to  be  the  work  of  man. 
The  dwelling  rudely  rear'd  with  stones  unhewn, 
The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees 
Gray  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  mistletoe. 
The  white-bark 'd  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash. 
Whose  knotted  roots  wete  like  the  rifted  rock, 
Through  which  they  forced  their  way.    Adown  the 

vale. 
Broken  by  stones,  and  o'er  a  stony  bed, 
RoU'd  the  loud  mountain-stream. 

When  Madoc  came, 
A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook. 
Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now,  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  far  away.    But  when  he  heard 
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The  hone's  tramp,  he  raiaed  his  head  and  waioh'd 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh. 
The  little  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him, 
His  bright  blue  eyes ;  the  wind  just  maved  the  curls 
That  cluster'd  round  his  brow ;  and  so  he  stood, 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.    Madoc  took  his  hand, 
And  now  had  ask'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut,  when  from  that  oottage^oor 
A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc,  stopp'd 
With  such  a  fear,  — for  she  had  cause  for  fear,  — 
As  when  a  bird,  returning  to  her  nest, 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat. 
Howbeit,  advancing  soon,  she  now  approach*d 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  inquired, 
If  on  his  wayfare  he  had  lost  the  track. 
That  thither  he  had  strayed.    Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince  ;  but  haying  known  this  place, 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  once  more 
To  see  the  lonely  hut  among  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  years. 
Here  we  have  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  I. 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fare 
As  we  can  give  ?    Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  gathering  courage  from  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whom  she  conversed.    Madoc  thank'd 
Her  friendly  proflSsr,  and  toward  the  hut 
They  went,  and  in  his  arms  he  took  the  boy. 
Who  is  his  fether?  said  the  Prince,  but  wish'd 
The  word  unutter'd ;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sudden  heat  and  manifest  pain ; 
And  she  replied.  He  perish'd  in  the  war. 

They  entered  now  her  home ;  she  spread  the  board, 
And  set  before  her  guest  soft  curds,  and  cheese 
Of  curd-like  whiteness,  with  no  foreign  dye 
Adulterate,  and  what  ftiiits  the  orchutl  gave, 
And  that  old  British  beverage  which  the  bees 
Had  toil'd  to  purvey  all  the  summer  long. 
Three  years,  said  Madoc,  have  gone  by,  since  here 
I  found  a  timely  welcome,  overworn  [yi 

With  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness — three  long 
*Twas  when  the  battle  had  been  waged  hard  by, 
Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale, 
Suddenly  pale ;  and  seeing  that  he  mark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,  with  a  feeble  voice, 
That  was  the  fatal  fight  which  widow'd  her. 

O  Christ,  cried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 
How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  that  day, 
In\hat  accursed  strife !  I  trod  the  field 
When  all  was  over,  —  I  beheld  them  heap'd — 
Ay,  like  ripe  com  within  the  reaper's  reach, 
Strown  round  the  bloody  spot  where  Hoel  lay ; 
Brave  as  he  was,  himself  cut  down  at  last, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers,  gash'd  with  wounds,  yet 

still 
Clinching  in  his  dead  hand  the  broken  sword !  — 
But  you  are  moved,  —  you  weep  at  what  I  tell. 
Forgive  me,  that,  renewing  my  own  grief, 
I  should  have  waken'd  yours  !  Did  you  then  know 
Prince  Hoel  ?  I 


She  replied,  Oh,  no !  mj  lot 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  humble  one  ; 
Tet  was  it  all  to  me  !    They  say,  quoth  flhe, — 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  brin^  fiirth 
With  painful  voice  the  interrupted  words,  — 
They  say.  Prince  Hoel's  body  was  not  found; 
But  you,  who  saw  him  dead,  perchance  can  tel! 
Where  he  was  laid,  and  by  what  friendly  hand. 

Even  where  he  fell,  said  Madoc,  is  his  gmt; 
For  he  who  buried  him  was  one  whose  &ith 
Reck'd  not  of  boughten  prayers,  nor  passing  bd 
There  is  a  hawthorn  grows  beside  the  place, 
A  solitary  tree,  nipp'd  by  the  winds. 
That  it  doth  seem  a  fitting  monument 
For  one  untimely  slain.—  But  wherefine  dwdlse 
On  this  ungrateful  theme  ? 

He  took  a  harp 
Which  stood  beside,  and  passing  o'er  its  chardi^ 
Made  music.    At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nig^ 
Pleased  by  the  sound,  and  lean'd   on   Madoc  s 

knee. 
And  bade  him  play  again.   So  Madoc  played. 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  raised 
His  voice,  and  sung  Prince  Hoel's  lay  of  love. 

I  have  hamess'd  thee,  my  Steed  of  shining  gm, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  me  to  the  dear  white  waSs. 
I  love  the  white  walls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  in  the  sun,  where  Bashfulness 
Watches  the  silver  sea-mew  sail  along. 
I  love  that  glittering  dwelling,  where  we  bear 
The  ever-sounding  billows ;  for  there  dweDs 
The  shapely  Maiden,  feir  as  the  sea-spray. 
Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  the  apple  flower. 
Or  summer  evening's  glow.    I  pine  for  her ; 
In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her ; 
Through  the  long,  sleepless  night  I  think  oo  ber; 
And  happiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost. 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  mom. 
I  pine  away  for  her,  yet  pity  her. 
That  she  should  spurn  so  true  a  love  as  mine. 

He  ceased,  and  laid  his  hand  i^x>n  the  child,— 
And  didst  thou  like  the  song  ?  The  child  replied,— 
Oh,  yes !  it  is  a  song  my  mother  loves. 
And  so  I  love  it  too.    He  stoop'd  and  kisa'd 
The  boy,  who  still  was  leaning  on  his  knee. 
Already  grown  familiar.    I  should  like 
To  take  thee  with  me,  quoth  the  Ocean  Lord, 
Over  the  seas. 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then !  — 
The  mother  cried,  thou  art  indeed  the  Prince ! 
That  song— that  look— and  at  his  feet  she  fell, 
Crying — Oh  take  him,  Madoc !  save  the  child! 
Thy  brother  Hoel's  orphan ! 

Long  it  was 
Ere  that  in  either  agitated  heart 
The  tumult  could  subside.    One  while  the  Prince 
Gazed  on  the  child,  tracing  intently  there 
His  brother's  lines ;  and  now  he  caught  him  up. 
And  kiss'd  his  cheek,  and  gazed  again  till  all 
Was  dim  and  dizzy, — then  blest  God,  and  vow'd 
That  he  should  never  need  a  father's  love. 
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At  length,  when  copious  lean  had  now  relieved 
Her  burden'd  heart,  and  many  a  broken  speech 
In  tears  had  died  away,  O  Prince,  she  cried, 
Long  hath  it  been  my  dearest  prayer  to  Heayen, 
That  I  might  see  thee  once,  and  to  thy  love 
Conunit  this  friendless  boy !    For  many  a  time,* 
In  phrase  so  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  worth. 
That  it  hath  waken'd  misery  in  me 
To  think  I  could  not  as  a  sister  claim 
Thy  love  !  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  now 
Thou  knew'st  me  not;  for  I  entreated  him 
That  he  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  eye 
Look  on  my  guilt,  and  make  me  feel  my  shame. 
Madoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then. 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now, — for  I  have  now 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  I  here  perform'd 
A  mother's  duty  in  this  solitude. 
Have  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  clasp'd 
His  hand,  and  bent  her  face  on  it,  and  wept. 
Anon  collecting,  she  pursued,  —  My  name 
Is  LlaJan  :  by  the  chance  of  war  I  fell 
Into  his  power,  when  all  my  family 
Had  been  cut  off,  all  in  one  hour  of  blood. 
He  saved  me  from  the  ruffian's  hand,  he  sooth*d. 
With  tenderest  care,  my  sorrow. — You  can  tell 
How  gentle  he  could  be,  and  how  his  eyes, 
80  full  of  life  and  kindliness,  could  win 
All  hearts  to  love  hi|n.    Madoc,  I  was  yoimg ; 
I  had  no  living  friend ;  —  and  when  I  gave 
This  infant  to  his  arms,  when  with  such  joy 
He  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  press'd 
A  Other's  kiss  upon  its  cheek,  and  tum'd 
To  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yet 
A  mother's  deep  delight,  —  oh !  I  was  proud 
To  think  my  child  in  afler  years  should  say, 
Prince  Hoel  was  his  father ! 

Thus  I  dwelt 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  bank, — 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours, — 
Happy.    The  joy  it  was  when  I  beheld 
His  steed  of  shining  gray  come  hastening  on. 
Across  the  yellow  sand  !  —  Alas !  ere  long. 
King  Owen  died.    I  need  not  tell  thee,  Madoc, 
With  what  a  deadly  and  forefeeling  fear 
I  heard  how  Hoel  seized  his  father's  throne. 
Nor  with  what  ominous  woe  I  welcomed  him. 
In  that  last,  little,  miserable  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  love.    1  think  his  heart, 
Brave  as  it  was,  misgave  him.     When  I  spake 
Of  David  and  my  fears,  he  smiled  upon  me , 
But  'twas  a  smile  that  came  not  from  the  heart, — 
A  most  ill-bod'mg  smile !  —  O  Madoc  !  Madoc ! 
Tou  know  not  with  what  misery  I  saw 
His  parting  steps, —  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watch'd  for  tidings  !  —  And  at  length  it  came, — 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt !  —  I  sought  the  field ! 

0  Madoc,  there  were  many  widows  there. 

But  none  with  grief  like  mine !  I  look'd  around ; 

1  dragg'd  aside  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

To  search  for  him,  in  vain ;  — and  then  a  hope 
Seized  me,  which  it  was  agony  to  lose ! 

Night  came.    I  did  not  heed  the  storm  of  night ; 
But  for  the  sake  of  this  dear  babe,  I  sought 
45 


Shelter  in  this  lone  hut :  'twas  desolate ; 
And  when  my  reason  had  retum'd,  I  thought 
That  here  the  child  of  Hoel  might  be  safe. 
Till  we  could  claim  thy  care.   But  thou,  meantime, 
Didst  go  to  roam  the  Ocean ;  so  I  leam'd 
To  bound  my  wishes  here.    The  carkaflet. 
The  embroider'd  girdle,  and  what  other  gauds 
Were  once  my  vain  adornments,  soon  were  changed 
For  things  of  profit,  goats  and  bees,  and  this, 
The  tuneful  solace  of  my  solitude. 
Madoc,  the  harp  is  as  a  friend  to  me ; 
I  sing  to  it  the  songs  which  Hoel  loved, 
And  Hoel's  own  sweet  lays ;  it  comforts  me. 
And  gives  me  joy  in  grief. 

Often  1  grieved. 
To  think  the  son  of  Hoel  should  grow  up 
In  this  unworthy  state  of  poverty ; 
Till  Time,  who  soflens  all  regrets,  had  worn 
That  vain  regret  away,  and  I  became 
Humbly  resign 'd  to  God's  unerring  will. 
To  him  I  look'd  for  healing,  and  he  pour'd 
His  balm  into  my  wounds.    I  never  form'd 
A  prayer  for  more, — and  lo!  the  happiness 
Which  he  hath,  of  his  mercy,  sent  me  now ! 


XV. 
THE  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On  Madoc's  docile  courser  Llaian  sits, 
Holding  her  joyful  boy ;  the  Prince  beside 
Paces  afoot,  and,  like  a  gentle  Squire, 
Leads  her  loose  bridle ;  from  the  saddle-bow 
His  shield  and  helmet  hang,  and  with  the  lance, 
Staff-like,  he  stay'd  his  steps.    Before  the  sun 
Had  climb'd  his  southern  eminence,  they  left 
The  mountain-feet ;  and  hard  by  Bangor  now. 
Travelling  the  pla'm  before  them  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  for  so  it  seem'd. 
Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand,  and  hounds  in 

leash. 
Squires,  pages,  serving-men,  and  armed  grooms. 
And  many  a  sumpter-beast  and  laden  wain. 
Far  following  in  their  rear.    The  bravery 
Of  glittering  bauldricks  and  of  high-plumed  crests, 
Embroider'd  surcoats  and  emblazon'd  shields. 
And  lances  whose  long  streamers  play'd  aloft, 
Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound  of  trump, 
Tambour  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on ; 
And  ever,  at  the  foot-fall  of  their  steeds. 
The  tinkling  horse-bells,  in  rude  symphony, 
Accorded  with  the  joy. 

What  have  we  here  ? 
Quoth  Madoc  then  to  one  who  stood  beside 
The  threshold  of  his  osier-woven  hut. 
'Tis  the  great  Saxon  Prelate,  he  retum'd. 
Come  hither  for  some  end,  I  wis  not  what. 
Only  be  sure  no  good !  —  How  standi  the  tide  ? 
Said  Madoc ;  can  we  pass  P  —  'Tis  even  at  flood. 
The  man  made  answer,  and  the  Monastery 
Will  have  no  hospitality  to  spare 
For  one  of  Wales  to-day.    Be  ye  content 
To  guest  with  us. 
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He  took  the  Prince's  sword : 
The  daughter  of  the  house  brought  water  then, 
And  wash'd  the  stranger's  feet;  the  board  was 

spread, 
And  o'er  the  bowl  they  commun'd  of  the  days 
Eire  ever  Saxon  set  his  hateful  foot 
Upon  the  beautiful  Isle. 

As  so  they  sat. 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rung  abroad 
Unusual  sununons.    What  is  this  ?  exclaim*d 
Prince  Madoc ;  let  us  see !  —  Forthwith  they  went. 
He  and  his  host,  their  way.    They  found  the  rites 
Begun ;  the  mitred  Baldwin,  in  his  hand 
Holding  a  taper,  at  the  altar  stood. 
Let  him  be  cursed  !  —  were  the  words  which  first 
Assail'd  their  ears, — living  and  dead,  in  limb 
And  life,  in  soul  and  body,  be  he  ours'd 
Here  and  hereafter !    Let  him  feel  the  curse 
At  every  moment,  and  in  every  act. 
By  night  and  day,  in  waking  and  in  sleep ! 
We  cut  him  off  from  Christian  fellowship ; 
Of  Christian  sacraments  we  deprive  his  soul ; 
Of  Christian  burial  we  deprive  his  corpse ; 
And  when  that  carrion  to  the  Fiends  is  lefl 
In  unprotected  earth,  thus  let  his  soul 
Be  quench 'd  in  hell ! 

He  dash'd  upon  the  floor 
His  taper  down,  and  all  the  ministering  Priests 
Extinguish'd  each  his  light,  to  consummate 
The  imprecation. 

Whom  is  it  ye  curse. 
Cried  Madoc,  with  these  horrors  ?    They  replied, 
The  contumacious  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Cyveilioc. 

What!  quoth  Madoc, — and  his  eye 
Grew  terrible, — who  is  he  that  sets  his  foot 
In  Gwyneth,  and  with  hellish  forms  like  these 
Dare  outrage  here  Mathraval's  noble  Lord  ? 
We  wage  no  war  with  women  nor  with  Priests ; 
But  if  there  be  a  knight  amid  your  train, 
Who  will  stand  forth,  and  speak  before  my  face 
Dishonor  of  the  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Lo !  here  stand  I,  Prince  Madoc,  who  will  make 
That  slanderous  wretch  cry  craven  in  the  dust. 
And  eat  his  lying  words ! 

Be  temperate ! 
Quoth  one  of  Baldwin's  Priests,  who,  Briton  bom, 
Had  known  Prince  Madoc  in  his  father's  court ; 
It  is  our  charge,  throughout  this  Christian  land. 
To  call  upon  all  Christian  men  to  join 
The  armies  of  the  Lord,  and  take  the  cross ; 
That  so,  in  battle  with  the  Infidels, 
The  palm  of  victory  or  of  martyrdom. 
Glorious  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badge,  whether  in  godless  scorn. 
Or  for  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyveilioc  hath  refused ;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse,  we 
Inflict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
Of  our  most  holy  Father,  from  whose  word 
Lies  no  appeal  on  earth. 

Tis  well  for  thee, 
Intemperate  Prince !  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blood 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own ! 
Thy  brother  David  hath  put  on  the  cross, 


To  our  most  pious  war&re  piously 
Pledging  his  kingly  sword.    Do  thou  the  like. 
And  for  this  better  object  lay  aside 
Thine  other  enterprise,  which,  lest  it  rob 
Judea  of  one  single  Christian  arm, 
We  do  condemn  as  sinful.    Follow  thou 
The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine ; 
So  shalt  thou  expiate  this  rash  offence. 
Against  the  which  we  else  should  fulminate 
Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity. 
And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent, 
The  rudeness  of  this  barbarous  land. 

At  that, 
Scorn  tempering  wrath,  yet  anger  sharpening 

scorn, 
Madoc  replied  —  Barbarians  as  we  are. 
Lord  Prelate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
Had  lefl  their  forest  dens :  nor  are  we  now 
To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  fh>m  Dane, 
Saxon,  Jute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
Suit  best  your  mongrel  race !  Te  think,  perchance, 
That  like  your  own  poor,  woman-hearted  King, 
We,  too,  in  Gwyneth  are  to  take  the  jroke 
Of  Rome  upon  our  necks ; — but  you  may  tell 
Your  Pope,  that  when  I  sail  upon  the  seas, 
I  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breatji 
Of  all  his  maledictions ! 

Saying  thus. 
He  tum'd  away,  lest  further  speech  might  call 
Further  reply,  and  kindle  further  wrath. 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  to  allay. 
Therefore  he  lefl  the  church ;  and  soon  his  mind 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk 
And  the  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue^yed  boy. 
Whom  in  his  arms  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Evening  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery, 
Who  called  Prince  Madoc  forth.    Apart  they  went. 
And  in  the  low,  suspicious  voice  of  fear, 
Though  none  was  nigh,  the  Monk  began .    Be  calm, 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
Hear  to  the  end !    Thou  know'st  that,  in  his  life, 
Becket  did  excommunicate  thy  sire 
For  his  unlawful  marriage ;  but  the  King, 
Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 
The  inefficient  censure.    Now,  when  Baldwin 
Beheld  his  monument  to-day,  impell'd. 
As  we  do  think,  by  anger  against  thee, 
He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 
Disown'd  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Church  disown'd  him  dead,  and  that  his  corpse 
No  longer  should  be  suffer'd  to  pollute 
The  Sanctuary.  —  Be  patient,  1  beseech. 
And  hear  me  out.    Gerald,  at  this,  who  felt 
A  natural  horror,  sought  —  as  best  he  knew 
The  haughty  Primate's  temper  —  to  dissuade 
By  politic  argument,  and  chiefly  urged 
The  quick  and  fiery  nature  of  our  nation, — 
How,  at  the  sight  of  such  indignity. 
They  would  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 
Tear  piecemeal  him  and  all  his  company. 
So  fiur  did  this  prevail,  that  he  will  now 
Commit  the  deed  in  secret ;  and,  this  night, 
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Thj  father's  bodj  from  its  resting-place, 

0  Biadoc !  shall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 
la  Bome  unhallow'd  pit,  with  foul  disgrace 
And  contomelious  wrong. 

Sayest  thou  to-night  ? 
Qnoth  Madoc.    Ay,  at  midnight,  he  replied. 
Shall  this  impiety  be  perpetrated. 
Therefore  hath  Gerald,  for  the  reverence 
He  bears  to  Owen's  royal  memory,. 
Sent  thee  the  tidings.    Now,  be  temperate 
In  thy  just  anger.  Prince !  and  shed  no  blood. 
Thou  know'st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenet 
Atones  for  Becket's  death ;  and  be  thou  sure. 
Though  thou  thyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  the  storm. 
That  it  would  fall  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
Madoc  was  still ;  the  filing  work'd  too  deep 
For  speech  or  visible  sign.    At  length  he  said. 
What  if  amid  their  midnight  sacrilege 

1  ahoold  appear  among  them  ? 

It  were  well ; 
The  Monk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that, 
Thon  canst  withhold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
Good  and  true  friend,  said  Madoc.    I  am  calm. 
And  calm  as  thou  beholdest  me  will  prove 
In  word  and  action.    Quick  I  am  to  feel 
Light  ills,  —  perhaps  o'er-hasty :  summer  gnats. 
Finding  my  cheek  unguarded,  may  infix 
Their  skin-deep  stings,  to  vex  and  irritate ; 
But  if  the  wolf  or  forest  boar  be  nigh, 
I  am  awake  to  danger.    Even  so 
Bear  I  a  mind  of  steel  and  adamant 
Against  all  greater  wrongs.    My  heart  hath  now 
Received  its  impulse ;  and  thou  shalt  behold 
How  in  this  strange  and  hideous  circumstance 
I  ahaU  find  profit —  Only,  my  true  friend. 
Let  me  have  entrance. 

At  the  western  porch, 
Between  the  complines  and  the  matin-bell, — 
Hie  Monk  made  answer :  thou  shalt  find  the  door 
Ready.    Thy  single  person  will  suffice ; 
For  Baldwin  knows  his  danger,  and  the  hour 
Of  guilt  or  fear  convicts  him,  both  alike 
Opprobrious.    Now,  farewell ! 

Then  Madoc  took 
His  host  aside,  and  in  his  private  ear 
Told  him  the  purport,  and  wherein  his  help 
Was  needed.    Night  came  on;  the  hearth  was 

heap'd; 
The  women  went  to  rest.    They  twain,  the  while. 
Sat  at  the  board,  and  while  the  untested  bowl 
Stood  by  them,  watch 'd  the  glass  whose  falling 

sands 
Told  out  the  weary  hours.    The  hour  is  come ; 
Prince  Madoc  helm'd  his  head,  and  from  his  neck 
He  slung  the  bugle-horn ;  they  took  their  shields, 
And  lance  in  hand  went  forth.    And  now  arrived. 
The  bolts  give  back  before  them,  and  the  door 
Rolls  on  its  heavy  hinge. 

Beside  the  grave 
Stood  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
Cambrian  himself,  in  fear  and  awe  obey'd 
The  lordly  Primate's  will.    They  stood  and  watch'd 
Their  ministers  perform  the  irreverent  work. 


And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  broken 
Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  have  they 
From  the  stone  coffin  wrench'd  the  iron  cramps, 
When  sudden  interruption  startled  them. 
And  clad  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  foot. 
They  saw    the    Prince  come  in.    Their    tapers 
Upon  his  visage,  as  he  wore  his  helm        [gleam'd 
Open ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance,  — 
For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  his  cheek, — they 
His  father's  living  lineaments,  a  fear  [saw 

Like  ague  shook  them.    But  anon  that  fit 
Of  scared  imagination  to  the  sense 
Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 
Prince  Madoc's  dreadful   voice.     Stay!    he  ez- 

claim'd, 
As  now  they  would  have  fled ;  —  stir  not  a  man,  — 
Or  if  I  once  put  breath  into  this  horn, 
All  Wales  will  hear,  as  if  dead  Owen  call'd 
For  vengeance  from  that  grave.    Stir  not  a  man. 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live !    The  doors  are  watch'd. 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  from  the  altar  seized  the  crucifix. 
And  held  it  forth  to  Madoc,  and  cried  out, 
He  who  strikes  me,  strikes  Him ;  forbear,  on  pain 

Of  endless 

Peace !  quoth  Madoc,  and  profane  not 
The  holy  Cross,  with  those  polluted  hands 
Of  midnight    sacrilege!  —  Peace!    I  harm   thee 

not, — 
Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe .  —  For  thee,  thou  know'st. 
Prior,  that  if  thy  treason  were  divulged, 
David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top. 
To  feed  the  steeple  daws.     Obey  and  live  ! 
Go,  bring  fine  linen  and  a  cofiTer  meet 
To  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhile, 
Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 
Raised  the  stone  cover,  and  display'd  the  dead, 
In  rojral  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 
Cross'd  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 
Fragrant,  and  incomiptibly  preserved. 
At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  the  corpse  they  wrap 
The  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  involved ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coffer,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  filled  every  interval, 
And  press'd  it  down  compact ;  they  closed  the  lid, 
And  Madoc  with  his  signet  seal'd  it  thrice. 
Then  said  he  to  his  host,  Bear  thou  at  dawn 
This  treasure  to  the  ships.    My  father's  bones 
Shall  have  their  resting-place,  where  mine  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  side.    He  shall  be  free 
In  death,  who  living  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.    As  for  ye, 
For  your  own  safety,  ye,  I  ween,  will  keep 
My  secret  safe.    So  saying,  he  went  his  way. 


XVI. 
DAVID. 


Now  hath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  again 
Set  foot  in  Mona.    Llaian  there  receives 
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Sisterly  greeting  from  the  royal  maid, 
Who,  while  she  tempers  to  the  public  eye 
Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 
In  fond  endearments  of  instinctive  loye. 
When  the  first  flow  of  joy  was  overpast, 
How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  inquired. 
Nay,  brother,  quoth  Goervyl,  ask  thou  that 
Of  Urien ;  —  it  hath  been  his  sole  employ 
Daily  firom  cock-crow  until  even-song, 
That  he  hath  laid  aside  all  other  thoughts, 
Forgetful  even  of  me !    She  said  and  smiled 
Playful  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man, 
Who  in  such  chiding  as  affection  loves. 
Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  returned  rebuke. 
There,  Madoc,  pointing  to  the  shore,  he  cried. 
There  are  they  moor'd ;  six  gallant  barks,  as  trim 
And  worthy  of  the  sea  as  ever  yet 
Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.    The  mariners 
Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roused 
Many  a  brave  spirit.    Soon  as  Spring  shall  serve, 
There  need  be  no  delay.    1  should  depart 
Without  one  wish  that  lingers,  could  we  bear 
Ririd  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Rodri's  chains, 
Thy  lion-hearted  brother; — and  that  boy. 
If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc !  that  dear  boy, 
Llewelyn ! 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that. 
How  sped  the  Queen  ? 

Oh,  Madoc !  she  replied, 
A  hard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Emma  told  me  she  had  fail'd, 
And  that  was  all  she  told ;  but  in  her  eye 
I  could  see  sorrow  struggling.    She  complains  not. 
And  yet,  1  know,  in  bitterness  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried; 
And  forth  he  went.    Cold  welcome  David  gave. 
Such  as  might  chill  a  suppliant ;  but  the  Prince 
Fearless  began.    I  found  at  Dinevawr 
Our  brother  Ririd,  and  he  made  his  suit 
That  he  might  follow  me,  a  banished  man. 
He  waits  thine  answer  at  the  court  of  Rhys. 
Now  I  beseech  thee,  David,  say  to  him. 
His  father's  hall  is  open ! 

Then  the  King 
Replied,  I  told  thee,  Madoc,  thy  request 
Displeased  me  heretofore ;  I  wam'd  thee,  too, 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  messenger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Dinevawr  who  sat 
At  board  with  Rhys,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup. 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.  —  Was  this  well, 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will. 
And  my  express  command  ? 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.    If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answered,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disobedience  stand  excused. 
Even  were  it  here  a  crime.    Yet  think  again, 
David,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail. 
I  am  his  surety  here  ;  he  comes  alone ; 
The  strength  of  yonder  armament  is  mine ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  ?  —  I  did  hope, 
For  natural  love  and  public  decency. 
That  ye  would  part  in  friendship — let  that  pass ! 


He  may  remain,  and  join  me  in  the  hour 
Of  embarkation.    But  for  thine  own  sake. 
Cast  off  these  vile  suspicions,  and  the  fear 
That  makes  its  danger !    Call  to  mind,  my  brother. 
The  rampart  that  we  were  to  Owen's  throne ! 
Are  there  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  and  lores 
Of  other  days  return  ?  —  Let  Rpdri  loose ; 
Restore  him  to  his  birth-right !  —  Why  wouldst  thou 
Hold  him  in  chains,  when  benefits  would  bind 
His  noble  spirit.^ 

Leave  me !  cried  the  King; 
Thou  know'st  the  theme  is  hateful  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
Madoc,  shall  never  thrust  me  from  the  throne. 
Which  this  right  arm  in  battle  hardly  won. 
There  must  he  lie  tiU  nature  set  him  firee, 
And  so  deliver  both.    Trespass  no  more  ! 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
I  leave  this  land  forever :  let  me  first 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  summer  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  Madoc ! 
Speedily,  ere  indulgence  grow  a  fault, 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch.    Do  not  tempt  my  wrath ! 
Thou  know'st  me ! 

Ay !  the  Ocean  Prince  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none  except  thy  country's  foe. 
That  hateliil  Saxon,  he  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck'd  out  thy  brethren's  eyes ;  and  for  thy  kin, 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
What  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad.^ 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  display'd  ? 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  save  thee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not !  for  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  fear  thine  anger? — And  with  that 
He  tum'd  indignant  from  the  wrathful  king. 


XVII. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

WiiTTER  hath  pass'd  away ;  the  vernal  storms 
Have  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  stored,  and  now 
To-morrow  they  depart.    That  day  a  Boy, 
Weary  and  foot-sore,  to  Aberfraw  came, 
Who  to  Goervyl's  chamber  made  his  way. 
And  caught  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  ex- 
claim'd,' 
A  boon,  —  a  boon, — dear  Lady !     Nor  did  he 
Wait  more  reply  than  that  encouragement. 
Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  smile  bestow'd ; 
I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  orphan  boy. 
Bom  to  fair  promises  and  better  hopes, 
But  now  forlorn.    Take  me  to  be  your  page  !  — 
For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  refuse  me  not ! 
I  have  no  friend  on  earth  nor  hope  but  this. 


The  boy  was  fair; 
swollen, 


and  though  his  eyes  were 
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And  cheek  defiled  with  tears,  and  though  his  voice 
Came  chok'd  by  grief,  yet  to  that  earnest  eye 
And  supplicating  voice  so  musical, 
It  had  not  sure  been  easy  to  refuse 
The  boon  he  begg'd.    I  cannot  grant  thy  suit, 
Goervyl  cried,  but  I  can  aid  it,  boy !  — 
Go  8Bk  of  Madoc !  —  And  herself  arose, 
And  led  him  where  her  brother  on  the  shore 
That  day  the  last  embarkment  oversaw, 
filerryn  then  took  his  mantle  by  the  skirt. 
And  knelt  and  made  his  suit ;  she  too  began 
To  sue ;  but  Madoc  smiling  on  the  Maid, 
Woo  by  the  virtue  of  tbe  countenance 
Which  look'd  for  favor,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

Where  wert  thou,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 
Told  his  false  tale .'  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice, 
The  gentle  voice,  so  musically  sweet. 
And  seen  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  heal'd 
Thy  wounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on. 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 
His  native  country !    He,  on  board  the  bark, 
Lean'd  o'er  the  vessel-side,  and  there  he  stood 
And  gazed,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gazed. 
Toward  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt, 
Senena,  his  beloved.  '  Caradoc, 
Senena,  thy  beloved,  is  at  hand  ! 
Her  golden  locks  are  clipp'd,  and  her  blue  eye 
Is  wandering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee, 
For  whose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 
Too  deem  her  false,  that  her  frail  constancy 
Shrunk  from  her  father's  anger,  that  she  lives 
Another's  victim  bride ;  but  she  hath  fled 
From  that  unnatural  anger ;  hath  escaped 
The  unnatural  union  ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 
Senena,  blue-eyed  Maid,  a  seemly  boy, 
To  share  thy  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love. 
And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow,  thee. 
Over  the  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 
Stores,  beeves,  and  flocks,  and  water  all  aboard ; 
The  dry  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
Stains  the  clear  firmament.    The  Sea  Lord  sat 
At  the  last  banquet  in  his  brother's  court, 
And  heard  the  song.    It  told  of  Owen's  fame. 
When,  with  his  Normen  and  assembled  force 
Of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  and  Anjou's  strength. 
The  Fleming's  aid,  and  England's  chosen  troops. 
Along  the  ascent  of  Berwjrn,  many  a  day 
The  Saxon  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
Denounced  his  wrath  ;  for  Mona's  dragon  sons. 
By  wary  patience  baffled  long  his  force, 
Winning  slow  Famine  to  their  aid,  and  help'd 
By  the  angry  Elements,  and  Sickness  sent 
From  Heaven,  and  Fear  that  of  its  vigor  robb'd 
The  healthy  arm ;  —  then  in  quick  enterprise 
Fell  on  his  weary  and  diahearten'd  host, 
Till,  with  defeat,  and  loss,  and  obloquy, 
He  fled  with  all  his  nations.    Madoc  gave 
His  spirit  to  the  song ;  he  felt  the  theme 
In  every  pulse ;  the  recollection  came 
Revived  and  heighten'd  to  intenser  pain, 
That  in  Aberfraw,  in  his  father's  hall, 
He  never  more  should  share  the  feast,  nor  hear 
The  echoing  harp  again !     His  heart  was  full ; 


And,  yielding  to  its  yearnings,  in  that  mood 

Of  awful  feeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  King, 

And  led  him  from  the  palace-porch,  and  stretch'd 

His  hand  toward  the  ocean,  and  ezclaim'd. 

To-morrow  over  yon  wide  waves  I  go ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land !   O  David,  O  my  brother. 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  that  aflTectionate  and  natural  voice 

Which  thou  wilt  hear  no  more !     Release  our 

brethren ; 
Recall  the  wanderers  home ;  and  link  them  to  thee 
By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 
Which  bless  the  benefactor.    Be  not  thou 
As  is  the  black  and  melancholy  yew 
That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleful  roots, 
And  prospers  on  the  dead !  —  The  Saxon  King, — 
Think  not  I  wrong  him  now ;  —  an  hour  like  this 
Hath  soflen'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 
Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake, 
Thy  gentle  Queen,  — whom,  that  great  God  may 

bless. 
And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  country. 
Shall  never  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers ; 
But  he  is  far  away ;  and  should  there  come 
The  evil  hour  upon  thee,  —  if  thy  kin. 
Wearied  by  sufiering,  and  driven  desperate. 
Should  lifl  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raise 
His  banner,  and  demand  his  father's  throne, — 
Were  it  not  trusting  to  a  broken  reed. 
To  lean  on  England's  aid .'  —  I  urge  thee  not 
For  answer  now ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother ! 
Sometimes  recall  to  mind  my  parting  words. 
As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  friend 
Who  loved  thee  best ! 

The  afiection  of  his  voice. 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soflen'd  David's  heart; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffused  with  tears. 
Shine  in  the  moonbeam  as  he  spake ;  the  King 
Remembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings  which  long  from  his  disnatured  breast 
Ambition  had  expell'd :  he  could  almost 
Have  foUow'd  their  strong  impulse.     From  the 

shore, 
Madoc  with  quick  and  agitated  step 
Had  sought  his  home ;  the  monarch  went  his  way, 
Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  that  night 
With  painful  recollections,  and  such  thoughts. 
As  might,  if  Heaven  had  will'd  it,  have  matured 
To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come  ; 
The  adventurers  in  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and,  all  assoil'd  of  sin, 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  the  Priest  his  benediction  gave. 
They  knelt,  in  such  an  awful  stillness  hush'd. 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  burden'd  heart.     At  times,    and  half  sup- 

press'd. 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.    Now  forth  they  go, 
And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  unfurl 
Prince  Madoc 's  banner ;  at  that  sight,  a  shout 
Burst  from  his  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thrice  echoed  their  acclaim. 
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There  lie  the  ships. 
Their  sails  all  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  out 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes, 
Curling  aloft;  the  waves  are  gay  with  boats. 
Pinnace,  and  barge,  and  coracle, — the  sea 
Swarms  like  the  shore  with  life.    Oh,  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  unconcem'd, 
If  heart  there  be  which  unconcemM  could  yiew 
A  sight  like  this !  —  how  yet  more  beautiful 
For  him  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
The  solemn  import !     Yonder  they  embark — 
Youth,  beauty,  valor,  virtue,  reverend  age ; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprise. 
Others,  who,  desperate  of  their  country's  weal. 
Fly  from  the  impending  yoke ;  all  warm  alike 
With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope. 
And  all  in  one  firatemal  bond  conjoin'd 
By  reverence  to  their  Chief,  the  best  beloved 
TTiat  ever  yet  on  hopeful  enterprise 
Led  gallant  army  forth.    He,  even  now 
Lord  of  himself,  by  &ith  in  Grod  and  love 
To  man,  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour, 
The  bitterest  of  his  being. 

At  this  time, 
Pale,  and  with  feverish  eye,  the  King  came  up. 
And  led  him  somewhat  from  the  throng  apart. 
Saying,  I  sent  at  day-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
He  should  depart  in  peace  ;  but  he  was  gone. 
This  very  night  he  had  escaped !  —  Perchance  — 
As  I  do  hope  —  it  was  thy  doing,  Madoc  ? 
U  he  aboard  the  fleet.' 

I  would  he  were ! 
Madoc  replied ;  with  what  a  lighten'd  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away !    Ririd  is  there 
Alone — alas !  that  this  was  done  so  late ! 

Reproach  me  not !  half  sullenly  the  King, 
Answering,  ezclaim'd ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not ! 
Thou  know'st  how  hardly  I  attained  the  throne ; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
The  precious  prire  ? — Now  —  when  I  would  have 

taken 
Thy  counsel  —  be  the  evil  on  his  head ! 
Blune  me  not  now,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow ! 

God  be  with  thee !    Madoc  cried ; 
And  if  at  times  the  harshness  of  a  heart. 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  have  wrong'd  thee,  let  these 

tears 
Eflbce  all  faults.    I  leave  thee,  O  my  brother. 
With  aD  a  brother's  feelings ! 

So  he  said. 
And  grasp'd,  with  trembling  tenderness,  his  hand, 
Then  calm'd  himself,  and  moved  toward  the  boat. 
Emma,  though  tears  would  have  their  way  and  sighs 
Would  swell,  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woe, 
Follow'd  Goervyl  to  the  extremest  shore. 
jBut  then  as  oa  the  plank  the  maid  set  foot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  out 
The  crucifix,  wkich  next  her  heart  she  wore 
|n  reverence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Tet,  ere  we  part,  change  with  me,  dear  Goervyl, — 
Peij  sister,  lovftd  too  veil,  or  lost  too  soon !  — 


I  shall  betake  me  often  to  my  prayers. 
Never  in  them,  Goervyl,  of  thy  name 
Unmindful; — thou  too  wilt  remember  me^ 
Still  in  thine  orisons; — but  God  forefend 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  find 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter ! 

She  said. 
And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  as  each  to  each 
Transferr'd  the  mutual  gift    Nor  could  the  Maid 
Answer,  for  agony,  to  that  farewell ; 
She  held  Queen  Emma  to  her  breast,  and  close 
She  clasp'd  her  with  a  strong,  convulsive  sob, 
Silently.    Madoc  too  in  silence  went. 
But  press'd  a  kiss  on  Emma's  lips,  and  left 
His  tears  upon  her  cheek.    With  dizzy  eyes 
Gazing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boat  push  off^ — 
The  dashing  of  the  oars  awaken 'd  her ; 
She  wipes  her  tears  away,  to  view  once  more 
Those  dear,  fiuniliar  faces ;  —  they  are  dim 
In  the  distance :  never  shall  her  waking  eye 
Behold  them,  till  the  hour  of  happiness. 
When  death  hath  made  her  pure  for  perfect  bliM ! 

Two  hearts  alone  of  all  that  company. 
Of  all  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene. 
Partook  unmingled  joy.    Dumb  with  delight. 
Young  Hoel  views  the  ships,  and  feels  the  boat 
Rock  on  the  heaving  waves ;  and  Llaian  felt 
Comfort, — though  sad,  yet  comfort, — that  for  her 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep,  nor  heart  to  mourn. 

Hark !  'tis  the  mariners,  with  voice  attuned. 
Timing  their  toil !  and  now,  with  gentle  gales. 
Slow  from  the  holy  haven  they  depart. 


XVIIl. 
RODRI. 


Now  hath  the  evening  settled ;  the  broad  Moon 
Rolls  through  the  rifted  clouds.    With  gentle  galea 
Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 
A  boat  with  press  of  sail  and  stress  of  oar 
Speed  forward  to  the  fleet;  and  now,  arrived 
Beside  the  Chieftain's  vessel,  one  inquires 
If  Madoc  be  aboard.  The  answer  given. 
Swift  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 
With  joyful  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Again  behold  Llewelyn ;  but  he  gazed 
Doubtfully  on  his  comrade's  countenance,  — 
A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 
Stem.    Thou  dost  view  me,  Madoc,  he  exclaim'd^ 
As  'twere  a  stranger's  face.    I  marvel  not ! 
The  long  afflictions  of  my  prison-house 
Have  changed  me. 

Rodri !  cried  the  Prince,  and  fell 
Upon  his  neck ; — last  night,  subdued  at  length 
By  my  solicitations,  did  the  King 
Send  to  deliver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
My  happy  enterprise ; — and  thou  art  come, 
Even  to  my  wish ! 

Nay,  Madoc,  nay,  not  so ! 
He  answered,  with  a  stem  and  bitter  smile ; 
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This  gallant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty, 
And  I  will  pay  him  with  hie  father's  throne  ; 
Ay,  by  my  father's  soul !  —  Last  night  we  fled 
The  house  of  bondage,  and  in  the  sea-caves 
By  day  we  hixk'd  securely.    Here  I  come, 
Only  to  see  thee  once  before  I  die. 
And  say  farewell,— dear  brother ! 

Would  to  God 
This  purpose  could  be  changed!   the  Sea  Lord 

cried; 
But  thou  art  roused  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
That  lion  heart?  — This  only,  if  your  lot 
Fall  favorable,  will  I  beseech  of  ye. 
That  to  his  Queen,  the  fair  Plantagenet, 
All  honorable  humanity  ye  show. 
For  her  own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude, 
As  she  hath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
Her  husband  on  your  part,  till  it  hath  tum'd 
His  wrath  upon  herself.    Oh !  deal  ye  by  her 
As  by  your  dearest  sister  in  distress, 
For  even  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc's  heart : 
And  now  I  know  she  from  Aberfraw's  tower 
Watcheth  these  specks  upon  the  moonlight  sea, 
And  weeps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
Sends  up  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  nor  thinks  that 

now 
1  must  make  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf! 

Quoth  Rodri,  Rest  assured  for  her.    I  swear. 
By  our  dead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 
As  thou  thyself  wouldst  dictate,  as  herself 
Shall  wish. 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Madoc's  eyes; 
O  Britain !  O  my  country !  he  exclaim'd. 
For  ever  thus  by  civil  strife  convulsed. 
Thy  children's  blood  flowing  to  satisfy 
Thy  children's  rage,  how  wilt  thou  still  support 
The  struggle  with  the  Sazon  ? 

Rodri  cried, 
Our  strife  shall  not  be  long.    Mona  will  rise 
With  joy,  to  welcome  me,  her  rightful  Lord ; 
And  woe  be  to  the  King  who  rules  by  fear, 
When  danger  comes  against  him ! 

Fear  not  thou 
For  Britain !  quoth  Llewelyn ;  for  not  yet 
The  country  of  our  fathers  shall  resign 
Her  name  among  the  nations.    Though  her  Sun 
Slope  from  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 
Bfay  yet  arrest  him  on  his  downward  way. 
My  dreams  by  day,  my  visions  in  the  night. 
Are  of  her  welfare.    I  shall  mount  the  throne, — 
Tea,  Madoc !  and  the  Bard  of  years  to  come. 
Who  harps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds. 
Shall  with  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.    Dear  Uncle,  fare  thee  well !  — 
And  I  almost  could  wish  I  had  been  bom 
Of  humbler  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee. 
Companion  of  this  noble  enterprise. 
Think  of  Llcweljrn  oflen,  who  will  oft 
Remember  thee  in  love ! 

For  the  last  time 
He  press'd  his  Uncle's  hand,  and  Rodri  gave 
The  laat  farewell ;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  ocean  through  the  moonlight  waves, 


Prince  Madoc  sail'd  with  all  his  company. 
No  nobler  crew  filled  that  heroic  bark. 
Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores : 
Nor  richlier  fraught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way. 
When  Amadis,  with  his  prime  chivalry. 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower. 
Came  from  the  rescue,  proud  of  Roman  spoils, 
And  Oriana,  freed  from  Roman  thrall. 
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SOeHtrndtMngh^fid,  and  apmrt  from  mU, 
Stood  Madoc—L  p.  307,  eoU  9. 
Lonf  after  these  Uoei  bad  been  written,  I  waa  pleaaed  at 
finding  the  aame  feeling  ezprened  in  a  very  aingnlar  ■peeimen 
of  metrical  autobiogr^hy : 

A  MlaOf  deaprtgOMdo  om  vdu 
Ja  99  aprov9ita  do  vento ; 
E  do  eoidenU  aUgria 
09  PortmgMei99  j€  eluioo 
Sobrt  0  conveo  estam  todooi 
All  torra  «a  vam  rtoendo 
Igrojaoy  Pttiadoo,  Qntiitaf, 
Deque  tern  eonkecimoiUiO, 
Daqoi^  daili  apontando 
Vam  UdamaUo  eo  dedo, 
Todoo  fallando  domootrom 

SeU9JubU09  WUtM{f99t09f 

MoMO  Fieira  oeempado 

Vox  do  hom  notaod  oiUndo 
Sou  excesoito  olvorofo 

T^HMuUuanto,  quodomtro 

Jfo  peito  oente,  lAo  cohm 

De  9obre9oUo  oo  ^ffkkoo. 
Qyuado  maio  tUo  ekegtmdo 

Vox  00  ouopnado  terotOj 

Mai9  99  lAo  omgmmta  o  gootooo 

8u9to  no  doco  projeeto. 

Vwra  ImoUomo, 


iOmd.  —  l,  p.  998,  ooL  1. 


Monoyihodork 
Fnyt  DowjfUj  the  dark  island. 


Moifraw.  —  I.  p.  3S8,  coL  1. 

The  palace  of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Walet.  Rhodri  Ifawr, 
about  the  year  873,  fixed  the  seat  of  goTemment  here,  which 
had  formerly  been  at  Dyganwy,  bat  latterly  at  Caer  Selont 
in  Arvon,  near  the  present  town  of  Caemarron.  "  It  ii 
strange,"  says  Warrington, "  that  he  should  desert  a  country 
where  CTery  mountain  waa  a  natural  fortress,  and  in  times  of 
such  difficulty  and  danger,  should  make  choice  of  a  residence 
so  exposed  and  defenceless."  But  this  very  danger  may  hare 
been  his  motive.  The  Danes,  who  could  make  no  impression 
upon  England  against  the  great  Alfi«d,  had  turned  their  arms 
upon  Wales  ;  Mona  was  the  part  most  open  to  their  ravages, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  act  as  well  of  policy  as  of  courage  in 
the  king  to  fix  his  abode  there.  He  fell  there,  at  length,  in 
battle  against  the  Saxons.  A  bam  now  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  palace,  in  which  there  are  stones  that,  by  their  better 
workmanship,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  building. 


Richly  would  tk9  kmg 
0{fitk9  rod  kaud  that  rid  kim^  that  fear  l-^h  p.  3»y90l  h 

"  It  was  the  manner  of  those  days,  that  the  murtherer  only, 
and  ha  that  gave  the  death's  woond,  should  fly,  wlUch  wm 
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ealltd  in  Webh  LUanmdd,  which  ii  a  red  hand,  beeaoM  he 
had  blooded  hia  hands.  The  aoeeuoriea  and  abeUon  to  the 
mortheren  were  never  hearkened  after.'*— Gwroia  Hittarif, 


Dtaridl  King  Ow«n'»»en—mifftther'*»oii^ 
mwdtkeSaxon—tk9Plmaagaut!  —  L]^2BB,eolfL 

Thia  marriafe  was,  in  &et,  one  of  the  means  whereby  Henry 
sacoeeded  for  a  time  in  breaking  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Welsh.  DaTid  immediately  sent  a  thousand  men  to  senre 
under  his  brother-in-law  and  liege  lord  in  Nonnandy,  and 
shortly  after  attended  the  parliament  at  Oxford  upon  his 


HeistJU  headstrong  riaoe 
OfpoMMU  uunhdutd.—h  p.  389,  coL  1. 

Caradoo  represents  Davydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked  on 
account  of  his  emehy  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
patting  ont  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  sabservient  to  his 
will,  ^fttr  IAS  maamtr  tf  tAs  Ai^UsJb /  — Cambrian  Biography. 


TV  ^naste  losrt  MOtsd  at  lAs/tseoI  Aoorri.  —  II.  p.  399,  coL  1. 

The  order  of  the  royal  hall  was  established  by  law. 

"  The  men  to  triiom  the  ri^t  of  a  seat  in  the  hall  belongs 
are  fimrteen,  of  whom  four  shall  sit  in  the  lower,  and  ten  in 
the  apper  part  of  the  hail.  The  king  is  the  first  j  he  shall  sit 
at  the  pillar,  and  next  him  the  chancellor ;  and  after  him  the 
gaest,  and  then  the  heir  apparent,  and  then  the  roaster  of  the 
hawks.  The  fbot-bearer  shall  sit  by  the  dish  opposite  the 
king,  and  the  mead-maker  at  the  pillar  behind  him.  The 
priest  of  the  household  shall  be  at  another  pillar,  who  shall 
bless  the  meat,  and  chant  the  pater  noater.  The  crier  shall 
strike  the  pillar  aboTe  the  king's  head.  Next  him  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  palace,  and  next  to  him  the  musician,  to 
whom  the  right  of  the  seat  belongs.  The  smith  of  the  palace 
shall  be  at  the  bottom,  before  the  knees  of  the  priest  The 
master  of  the  palace  shall  sit  in  the  lower  hall,  with  his  left 
hand  towards  the  door,  with  the  serving-men  whom  he  shall 
choose,  and  the  rest  shall  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and 
at  his  other  hand  the  musician  of  the  household.  The  master 
of  the  horse  shall  sit  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  king,  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  priest  of  the 
household." — Laos  ^  Hod  Dka\ 


Kariog—OMd  Asrvyn**  qfter-ttrifit.  —  U.  p.  329,  col.  S. 

**  1165.  The  king  gathered  another  armie  of  chosen  men, 
through  all  his  dominions,  as  England,  Normandy,  Anjow, 
Gascoine,  and  Owyen,  sending  for  succours  from  Flanders 
and  Brytain,  and  then  returned  towards  North  Wales,  minding 
utterlie  to  destroy  all  that  had  life  in  the  land ;  and  coming  to 
Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswald's  Tree,  incamped  there.  On  the 
eontrarie  side.  Prince  Owen  and  bis  brother  Cadwallader,  with 
all  the  power  of  North  Wales ;  and  the  Lord  Rees,  with  the 
power  of  South  Wales ;  and  Owen  Cyreilioc  and  the  sonnes 
of  Madoe  ap  Meredyth,  with  the  power  of  Powyss,  and  the 
two  sonnes  of  Hadoc  ap  Ednerth,  with  the  people  betwixt 
Wye  and  Seavera,  gathered  themselves  togither  and  came  to 
Corwen  in  Edeyrneon,  proposing  to  defend  their  country. 
But  the  king  understanding  that  they  were  nigh,  being  won- 
derful desirous  of  battel!,  came  to  the  river  Ceirooe,  and 
caused  the  woods  to  be  hewn  down.  Whereupon  a  number 
of  the  Welshmen  understanding  the  passage,  unknown  to 
their  captains,  met  with  the  king's  ward,  where  were  placed 
the  picked  men  of  all  the  armie,  and  there  began  a  bote 
skirmish,  where  diverse  worthie  men  were  slaine  on  either 
side ;  but  in  the  end  the  king  wanne  the  passage,  and  came  to 
the  mountain  of  Berwyn,  where  he  laid  in  campe  certaine 
days,  and  so  both  the  armies  stood  in  awe  of  each  other ;  for 
'the  king  kept  the  open  plains,  and  was  afraid  to  be  intrapped 
In  straits  ;  but  the  Welshmen  watched  for  the  advantage  of 
the  place,  and  kept  the  king  so  straitlie,  that  neither  forage 
Dor  vietuall  might  eome  to  his  camp,  neither  durst  ante  sol- 
diour  stir  abroaid.    And  to  augment  their  miseries  there  fell 


such  raino,  that  the  king's  men  ooold  scant  stand  opoo  their 
feete  upon  those  slipperie  hiUes.  In  the  end,  the  king  was 
compelled  to  return  home  without  his  purpose,  and  that  with 
great  loss  of  men  and  munition,  besides  his  charges.  There- 
fore in  a  great  choler  he  caused  the  pledges  eies,  whom  he 
had  received  long  before  that,  to  be  pat  out ;  whieb  were 
Rees  and  Cawdwalhoo  the  sonnes  of  Owen,  and  Cynwric  and 
Meredith  the  sonnes  <^  Rees,  and  other."  —  Powsix. 

During  the  military  expedition  which  King  Henry  II.  made 
in  our  days  against  South  Wales,  an  old  Welshman  at  Pen- 
eaduir,  who  had  foithffaUy  adhered  to  him,  being  desired  to 
give  an  opinion  about  the  royal  army,  and  whether  he  thought 
that  of  the  rebels  would  make  resistance,  and  what  would  be 
the  final  event  of  this  war,  replied :  —  **  This  Nation,  O  king, 
may  now,  as  in  former  time,  be  harassed,  and  in  a  great  meas- 
ure weakened  and  destroyed  by  you  and  <^er  powon,  and 
it  will  often  prevail  by  its  laudable  exertions ;  but  it  can  never 
be  totally  subdued  through  wrath  of  man,  unless  the  wrath  of 
(3od  shsJl  concur.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  any  other  nation 
than  this  of  Wales,  or  any  other  language  whatever,  may 
hereafter  come  to  pass,  shall  in  the  day  of  severe  examinatioa 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  answer  for  this  comer  of  the 
earth."—  Hoau's  Oinldui, 


TTu/ooi  tiUrt  tfflf ,  iske,  m  Vs  masfiu  attire^ 
aporUd  b^fort  King  Hmry.  — IL  p.  399,  coL  8. 

**  Brienston  in  Doraetshire  was  held  in  grand  sergeantry  by 
a  pretty  odd  Jocular  tenure ;  viz.  by  finding  a  man  to  go 
before  the  king's  army  for  forty  days,  when  he  should  make 
war  in  Scotland,  (some  records  say  in  Wales,)  bareheaded  and 
barefboted,  in  his  shirt  and  linen  drewers,  holding  in  ooa 
hand  a  bow  without  a  string,  in  another  an  arrow  without 
feathers." — Gibson's 


TTiougklbuw 
TV  reM*«  verlA.  —  n.  p.  330,  col.  1. 

There  is  a  good  testimony  to  Hoel's  military  talents  in  the 
old  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  "  At  this  time  Cadel, 
Meredyth,  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  Grufiyth  ap  Rees,  ap  Theodor, 
did  lead  their  powers  against  the  castle  of  Owys ;  which,  after 
they  saw  they  could  not  win,  they  sent  for  Howel  the  soone  of 
Owen,  prince  oi  North  Wales  to  their  succour,  who  for  his 
prowesse  in  the  field,  and  his  discretion  in  consultation,  was 
counted  the  flowre  of  chivalrie ;  whose  presence  also  was 
thought  only  sufficient  to  overthrow  anie  bold." 


/Aots  the  fikam/— n.  p.  330,  col.  I. 
Of  this  name,  Saxon,  which  the  Welsh  still  use,  Higdra 
gives  an  odd  etymology.  «  Men  of  that  cowntree  ben  more 
lyghter  and  stronger  on  the  see  than  other  soommers  or  theevee 
of  the  see,  and  pursue  theyr  enemyee  full  harde,  both  by 
water  and  by  kmde,  and  ben  called  Suones,  of  Saxum,  that 
is,  a  stone,  for  they  ben  as  hard  as  stones,  and  uneasy  to  foru 
with."  —  PotfaroKifum,  i.  96. 


Tiketf  syslcM  ipsdrw  »y  Cky  ftndal  fted  ?— IL  p.  330,  eoL  L 

Henry,  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1165,  **  did  Justiee  oa 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other 
noblemen  that  were  his  acoomplices,  very  rigorously ;  causing 
the  eyes  of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of  their 
beads,  and  their  noses  to  be  cut  off  or  slit ;  and  the  earcs  of 
the  young  gentlewomen  to  be  stuffed.  But  yet  I  find  in 
other  authors  that  in  this  journey  King  Henry  did  not  greatly 
prevail  against  his  enemies,  but  rather  lost  many  of  his  men  of 
war,  both  horsemen  and  footmen ;  for  by  his  severe  proceeding 
against  them  he  rather  made  them  more  eager  to  seek  revenge, 
than  quieted  them  in  any  tumult." — HouitiHSD.  Ajuong 
tb^se  unhappy  hostages  were  some  sons  of  Owen  Gwynadh. 
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Tktptigt, 

Who  dmfti  kufut —  U.  p  330,  col.  1. 

"  The  foot-bearer  ihall  bold  tbe  feet  of  the  kiof  in  bii  Up 
ftom  the  time  when  he  reclinee  *  at  the  board  till  he  goes  to 
reel,  and  be  aball  chafe  them  with  a  towel ;  and  daring  all 
that  time  he  iball  watch  that  no  hart  happen  to  the  king. 
He  shall  eat  of  the  lame  dish  tcm  which  the  king  takei  hie 
meat,  having  hit  back  turned  toward  the  fire.  He  fhall  light 
the  first  candle  before  the  king  at  hii  meal."  —  Laws  ^fHod 


TV  a§ctr  jmeUMi  iht  iovenign  wHL  — 11.  p.  330,  ool.  9. 

The  crier  to  command  ailenee  waa  one  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  first  he  performed  this  serrice  bj  his  Toice,  then  by 
stzikiog  with  the  rod  of  his  office  the  pilhus  above  the  king's 
head.    A  fine  was  due  to  him  for  every  disturbance  in  the 


Tht  ekUfttf  Bards 
7V»  ratsed  tJu  oMeitnt  la^.  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

The  lines  which  follow  represent  the  Bardic  system,  as 
laid  down  in  the  following  Triads  qf  Berdwm. 

"  19.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Existence :  the  Circle  of 
Infinity,  where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  living  or  dead, 
and  none  but  God  can  traverse  it ;  the  Circle  of  Inchoation, 
where  all  things  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death,  —  this 
Circle  hath  been  traversed  by  man }  and  the  Circle  of  Hap- 
piness, where  all  things  spring  from  Life,  —  this  man  shall 
traverse  in  Heaven. 

**  13.  Animated  Beings  have  three  States  of  Existence :  that 
of  Inchoation  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of  Ex- 
istence ;  that  of  Liberty  in  the  state  of  Humanity }  and  that 
of  Love,  which  is  Happiness  in  Heaven. 

**  14.  All  animated  Beings  are  subject  to  three  Necessities ; 
»»tr""'"g  in  the  Great  Deep ;  Progression  in  the  Circle  of  In- 
ehoatioQ ;  and  Plenitude  in  the  Circle  of  Happiness.  Without 
these  things  nothing  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

**  15.  Three  things  are  necessary  in  the  Circle  of  Incho- 
ation ;  the  least  of  all  animation,  and  thence  Beginning ;  the 
materials  of  aU  things,  and  thence  Increase,  which  cannot  take 
place  in  any  other  state ;  the  formation  of  all  things  out  of 
the  dead  mass,  and  thence  Discriminate  Individuality. 

"  16.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated 
Beings  from  the  nature  of  Divine  Justice :  Co-sufferance  in 
the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  because  without  that  none  could 
attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing  j  Co-participation 
in  the  Divine  love ;  and  Co-uitimity  fh>m  the  nature  of  (Sod's 
Power,  and  its  attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

**  17.  There  are  three  necessary  occasions  of  Inchoation :  to 
collect  tlM  materials  and  properties  of  every  nature ;  to  collect 
the  knowledge  of  every  thing  j  and  to  collect  power  towards 
subduing  the  Adverse  and  the  Devastative,  and  for  the  di> 
vestatioo  of  Evil.  Without  this  traversing  every  mode  of 
animated  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing  in 
«,  can  attain  to  Plenitude." 


7U  evil  sAofi  bs  bwwm, 
Jbtd, htimg ftaewi as sint, uaat tabs,  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

**  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  Evil  and  Death 
be  diminished  and  subdued:  their  nature,  their  cause,  and 
their  operation.  This  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the  Cir- 
cle of  Happiness."  —  Tnads  ofBwrdum^  TV.  35. 

Death, 

Tls  BaUrger.  —  U.  p.  330,  ool.  9. 

•^tngau,  the  Welsh  word  for  Death,  signifies  Enlargement. 

71U  attrnal  nmmm  ^aUnudjoff,  —  II.  p.  330,  ool.  9. 

Jfitfaaidy  the  Welsh  word  for  Heaven,  signifies  Renovation. 

*  AteuUm^  h  (te  word  bi  Wo(Iob*«  vanfaa.  It  UsrUnt  that  tbs 
ktof  oHMilwtvkiaatUtaHd,  alter  tba  RoaiMi  iMbloo,  or  tbk  pedlfar 
eeold  BOC  bava  chaM  hia  feet. 
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"  The  three  Excellenoiesof  changing  the  mode  of  Existence 
in  the  Circle  of  Happiness :  Acquisition  of  Knowledge ;  beau, 
tiful  Variety ;  and  Repose,  fWmi  not  being  able  to  endure 
uniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted  Eternity. 

'  Three  things  none  but  God  can  do :  endure  the  Eternities 
of  the  Circle  of  Infinity ;  participate  of  every  state  of  Ex- 
istence without  changing  \  and  reform  and  renovate  every 
thing  without  the  loss  of  it. 

"The  three  Plenitudes  of  Happiness:  Participation  of 
every  nature,  with  a  plenitude  of  One  predominant;  con- 
foimity  to  every  cast  of  genius  and  character,  possessing  su- 
perior excellence  in  One;  the  Love  of  all  Beings  and  Existences, 
but  chiefly  concentred  in  one  object,  which  is  God  :  and  in 
the  predominant  One  of  each  of  these  will  the  Plenitude  of 
Happiness  consist."  —  Triada  ofBardwitf  40, 38,  45 


haatnuktJuharp 

TV  (hoai'spraiu.  —  U.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

"  I  will  extol  the  generous  Hero,  descended  from  the  race 
of  Roderic,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  a  Prince  eminent  for 
his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain  :  Owen,  the  brave  and 
expert  in  arms,  that  neither  hoardeth  nor  coveteth  riches. 

"  Three  fleets  arrived,  vessels  of  the  main,  three  powerful 
fleets  of  tbe  first  rate,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  the  sudden : 
one  from  Iwerddon,*  the  oUier  full  of  well-armed  Loch- 
lynians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  third 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  an 
immense  though  successless  toil. 

"  The  dragons  of  Mooa's  sons  were  so  brave  in  action,  that 
there  was  a  great  tumult  on  their  furious  attack  ;  and  before 
tbe  prince  himself  there  was  vast  confusion,  havoc,  conflict, 
honorable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation,  and 
upon  Tal  Mavra,  a  thousand  banners:  there  was  an  out- 
rageous carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of 
violent  indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide  of  the  Menai,  and 
the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.  There  were 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and 
the  mangled  warriors  prostrate  before  the  chief,  distinguished 
by  his  crimson  lance.  Loegria  was  put  into  confusion ;  the 
contest  and  confusion  was  great,  and  the  glory  of  our  Prince's 
wide-wasting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  lan- 
guages to  give  him  his  merited  praise."  —  Poiuyyric  «poii 
Own  Owfiuddj  Prinea  qfjforth  WaUsy  fry  Gwalchmai  the  scm 
qf  MOir,  in  the  year  1157.  —  EvAKs'i  ^mmism  qf  WeUh 
Poetry. 

Dhueawr.  — Ill,  p.  331,  col.  L 

Dinas  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Princes 
of  Deheubarth,  or  South  Wales.  This  also  was  erected  by 
Rhodri  Mawr. 


Hoel—eeited  the  thnme.  —  m.  p.  331,  col.  1. 

I  have  taken  some  liberties  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
kept  possession  of  the  throne  nearly  two  years ;  he  then  went 
to  Ireland  to  claim  the  property  of  his  mother  Pyvog,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  chieftain ;  in  the  mean  time  David 
seized  the  government.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  he  could 
to  recover  the  crown,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded 
and  defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  there 
died  of  his  wounds.  —  Camkrian  Biography. 


.  . .  hast  thou  known  the  eonswmmated  orime, 
Jtnd  heard  Cynetha*e/aUl— 111.  p.  339,  col.  1 

The  history  of  Cynetha  and  his  brothers  is  very 
related  in  the  Pemtarehia. 

CadwaUomt  erat  primiBVue  jure  Cyiutha ; 
Prohpudor!  hune  oeuUa patruue privamt  Oemte 
T^etiadiequeeimMlffiptdumdumraptatamlamf 
Hood  ab  irato  tuepensue  rege  JohamUy 
El  LtoHme,  emmprioarunt  bmmefr^dree. 
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Thu  eoriooi  lanunary  of  Webh  history  itill  rauuuns  on- 
printed. 

Tcmier  valtn  are  not  tprmd 
JthoMndUu  wasUf  a  hwm  ia^asmMe. —  111.  p.  333,  coL  S. 

Fimtam  emque  rei  magnitudiMem  natitra  dederat,  dedit  el 
wudum  t  idkU  ti^^ntaiii  ut  niri  Occomw.  Fsrtilu  in  Oceamc 
jaeere  tarm§y  ultraque  Oeetamm  ntmu  iUia  litttffM,  aUMm  nud 


Or  tkit  Earth, 
Wat  U  mdMd  a  Utfmg  tkmg.  —  lY,  p.  335,  ooL  1. 


duuMSt  videatur^  navam  exnrgtre ;  fiuUe  ista  JUtgipUwr^  quia 
OeeoMut  naoigmi  mm  poteaL  —  Ann.  BrnnxcA.  Snasorift,  1. 


jattkffiariiplai»d$let§e$ud4mtJUvimo,—lV,p  333, eol.9. 

**  Two  of  the  namef  of  Britain  were  derived  ftom  its  hiUi. 
Cku  Merddinj  the  hifh  iandf  in  the  eea,  and  Claa  Mtiddi», 
the  hilly  landa  or  fieldi.''— E.  Wiluami**  Pomat, 


Seta,  Imo  Ijfing,  tkrengk  the  hau  qfatom,  —  TV.  p.  333,  eol.  3. 


What  aailora  eall  eape  Fly-away. 


Jtnd  speed  wae  toiling  in  ti^/bn<y.— IV.  p.  334,  coL  1. 

When  Makea,  the  King  of  Rarotonfa,  who  had  never  before 
been  from  hit  own  island,  made  a  voyage  with  Mr.  Williautf 
tlie  Missionary,  in  a  vessel  named  the  Messenfer  of  Peace, 
which  Mr.  Williams  had  built,  they  were  three  days  and 
nigbu  io  returning,  the  wind  being  unfovorable  and  very 
boisterous.  "  On  the  second  evening  the  King  began  to  get 
anxious  and  restless,  fearing  (says  Bfr.  Williams)  that  we  had 
missed  the  island,  and  were  sailing  *  i  te  tareva  kaaa,*  into 
wide  g^ing  space.'*  —Missionary  EmUrprisu  m  the  8oaA  Sea 
b,  153. 


SaiMt  Cfric  — IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

The  saint  to  whom  sailors  addressed  themselves ;  the  St. 
Elmo  of  the  Welsh. 

"  It  was  usual  for  all,  even  females,  who  went  fVom  North 
Wales  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's,  to  pass  the  dangerous 
strands  and  sail  over  the  rough  bays  in  slight  coracles,  without 
any  one  to  guide  or  assist  them ;  so  firmly  were  they  con- 
vinced that  that  Saint  and  St  Cyric,  the  ruler  of  the  waves, 
would  protect  them."~E.  Wiluams's  Pmms. 


OwoOiivy.  — IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

«A  Mermaid.  The  white  foamy  waves  are  called  her 
sheep ;  the  ninth  wave  her  ram.  The  Welsh  have  two  prov- 
erbs concerning  her :  Take  the  Mermaid's  advice  and  save 
thyself;  Take  shelter  when  you  see  the  Mermaid  driving  her 
flocks  ashore."  — E.  Wiixiams. 


Where  at  their  aeurce  the  Floods  forever  Otis, 

Beaeath  the  nearer  ii^uenu  of  the  Moon, 

Labored  in  these  mad  worktngs.  —  lV,  p.  335,  col.  L 

"  Everyche  flood  aryseth  more  in  Oecean  than  in  the  grete  see, 
that  is  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  stronger  than 
one  partye  by  hymself.  Or  for  the  hole  Oecean  is  grete  and 
large,  and  reoeyved  more  workynge  of  the  mono  than  ony 
partye  by  hymselfe  that  is  smaller  and  laase."— Po^omcim, 
L.  1,  e.  9. 


Did  the  Waters 
Ha^  on  their  mmoHeireUmset  Os  FWA  — IV.  p.  335,col.  1. 

"  The  see  of  Oecean  beclyppeth  all  the  erthe  abowte  as  a 
garlonde,  and  by  times  cometh  and  goth,  ebbying  and  flow- 
ynge,  and  flodeth  in  sees  and  casteth  them  up,  and  wyndes 
bloweo  therein."  — PsJycroincm,  L.  1,  e.  9. 


"  Physid  i 
eUauatonmearporibaseongUbatMm,maverispiritM,regiw»aaUf 
qum  Mtraque  d^fasa  per  wumhra  omnia,  mtemm  wutis  vigoram 
exereeaoL  SiaU  ergo  m  earporibus  nastris  eoauaereia  smmt  ^s- 
ritatia,  tta  in  prefaadis  Oeeani  nares  foaadam  mmndi  earn- 
stitatas,  per  quas  eaussi  aahditus,  velredueti,  made  igLaA  maria 
modd  revocsMt."  — Souitus,  cap.  36. 

M.  Oregoire  enumerates  among  the  heresies  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury one  which  represented  our  globe  as  an  animal ;  the  tidaa 
as  occasioned  by  iu  respiraticm,  and  volcanie  emptions  as  the 
poiozysms  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  was  liable.  —  Hutairt 
des  Seetes,  T.  1,  xvii. 

"  I  suppose  the  waters,"  says  Pietro  Martire,  "  to  be  driven 
about  the  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moving  and 
impulsion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  and 
cast  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Demogorgon,  as  some  have 
imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  increase  and  decrease, 
to  flow  and  reflow."  —  Doc  3,  c.  6. 


like  starm-rampart  efits  sanctenry.  —  IV.  p.  335,  ooL  1. 

*Jy'  h  worreiAiibtp  vop^vplas  Af/iya; 
Hairaif  ovk  iO*  bidv  vi/ttt, 

Ytftvdr  ripiiova  ¥a(b>v 
(Hfiavo9,  rdr    ArXag  1%* 
Kpif¥al  T*  dfi6p6otat  xlorra. 
Zapif  fttXaBpav  vapa  xofraif, 

Iv*  i  Btditopos  av^ti 
Zadia  xl^tar  liiatpoplap  ^uTf. 

EcRiPiDXi.    Hippotiftus,  r,  741— 74S. 


Stat  immotam  mare,  et  quasi  dsfidsntis  m  sua  fine  aaiurm 
pigra  moles ;  naom  ae  terribiles  figurm ;  magna  otiam  Oceana 
portenta,  qna  profunda  wCa  vastitas  nntrit ;  eenfusa  ha  aJA 
eaHgine,  M  interceptustenArisdies ;  t^'**  <"**«  grave  el  ^svnisi 
■rare,  et  out  nulla,  out  ignMa  sidera,  —  An,  Sbivsca,  Suar 
soria,  1. 

geatle  airs  whuh  breathed. 

Or  seemed  to  breathe,  fruhfragranu  from  the  shore, 

IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

"  Our  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  land  was  the  fVagmt 
and  aromatic  smell  of  the  continent  of  South  Americn,  or  of 
the  islands  in  its  vicinity,  which  we  sensibly  perceived  as  a 
squall  came  fVom  that  quarter."  — M'Kinnbn's  T^owr  throng 
the  British  West  Indies, 

Dogs  alvrays  are  sensible  when  land  is  near,  before  it  can 
be  seen. 


Low  nets  nf  interwoven  reeds,— V,  p.  336,  eol.  1. 

"  And  fi3r  as  much  as  I  have  made  mention  of  their  hoosoe, 
it  shall  not  be  greatly  from  my  purpose  to  describe  in  what 
manner  they  are  builded :  they  are  made  round,  like  bells  or 
round  pavilions.  Their  fVame  is  raysed  of  exceeding  hi^ 
trees,  set  close  together,  and  fkst  rampaired  in  the  ground,  so 
standing  aslope,  and  bending  inward,  that  the  toppes  of  the 
trees  joyne  together,  and  bear  one  against  another,  having  also 
within  the  house  certain  strong  and  short  proppes  or  posts, 
which  susteyne  the  trees  from  falling.  They  cover  them  with 
the  leaves  of  date  trees  and  other  trees  strongly  compact  and 
hardened,  wherewith  they  make  them  close  from  winde  and 
weather.  At  the  short  posts  or  proppes,  within  the  house, 
they  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  of  gossampine  trees,  or  other  ropee 
made  of  certain  long  and  rough  roots,  much  like  unto  tho 
shrubbe  called  Spartum,  whereof  in  old  time  they  used  to 
make  bands  for  vines,  ami  gables  and  ropes  for  shippes.  These 
they  tie  overthwart  the  house  from  post  to  post ;  on  these 
they  lay  as  it  were  certain  mattresses  made  of  the  cotton  of 
gossampine  trees,  which  grow  plentifblly  in  these  islandes. 
This  cotton  the  Spanyards  call  Mgodon,  and  the  Italians 
Bombasine,  and  thus  they  sleepe  in  hanging  beddes."  — 
PiKTRO  MARTimn. 
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TkewvHdenoftk/touanl  htnoiUahoaU 
9pramgfr<m  the  wave.-—  V.  p.  336,  col.  1. 

I  have  MHDewliere  wen  an  anecdote  of  a  nilor'!  mother, 
who  belieTod  all  the  8tran{e  liei  which  he  told  her  for  hia 
aaoaement,  hot  noTer  coald  be  persuaded  to  believe  there 
eoold  be  in  existence  such  a  thing  as  a  Aying  fish.  A  Spanish 
aothor,  who  wrote  before  the  voyage  of  Columbos,  describes 
thMe  fish  as  having  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Flanders.  **  JXsy 
mUi  um»»  ptaeades  que  vuelmi  »<Are  d  agiu  i  algWMtddliuatra- 
eesotet  voUmdo  ptr  eneima  de  lot  galoot,  e  otnt  algiatos  deUot 
ffnr  dmirc."  —  Coronica  de  D.  Pxao  Niito. 

A  still  earlier  author  mentions  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits  as 
a  miracle.  **  As  the j  sailed  from  Algeziras,  a  fish  came  flying 
Ihroogh  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  deck  of  the  Infante's  Galley, 
with  which  they  had  some  fresh  food  that  day ;  and  because 
I,  who  write  this  history,  have  never  heard  or  seen  of  any  like 
thing,  I  here  recount  it,  because  it  appears  to  me  a  thing  mar- 
velloos,  and  in  my  jud^ent  out  of  the  course  of  nature."— 

GOMXS   EAHRXi. 

**  At  Barbadoes  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Cha- 
laibe,  take  the  flying  fish  very  successfully  in  the  dark ;  they 
qwead  their  nets  before  a  light,  and  disturb  the  water  at  a 
floall  distance  ;  the  fish,  rising  eagerly,  fly  towards  the  light, 
and  are  intercepted  by  the  neU."  —  M'Ki(«(«xir.->  These 
flying  fishes,  says  the  writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage,  are 
like  meo  professing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 


Ltmgwtfe  e4mnot  paint 
Their  tpU»didtmts!—V.  p.  Zaejcol  1. 

Atkins,  with  some  feeling,  describes  the  Dolphin  as  aghrir 
0U»-eehred  fish.  A  labored  description  of  its  beauty  would  not 
have  eoaveyed  so  lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  He  adds,  quite 
■s  naturally,  that  it  is  of  dry  taste,  but  makes  good  broth.  — 
F9fg$  to  Ouinea  m  kie  M^egtfe  Skipe  the  SwaUow  and 


Herbert  has  given  this  fish  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients. 

**  The  dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  salmon,  it  glitters  in  the 
oeean  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  colors }  has  few  scales ;  from 
its  swiftness  and  spirit  roetonymically  simamed  the  Prince 
and  Arrow  of  the  sea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned  Pens  in 
sundry  Epithets ;  PAstoiKJb-opot,  for  afiecting  men,  and  JUmw- 
gamoi,  for  their  turtle  constancy ;  generated  they  be  of  sperme, 
Bourisht  like  men,  imbrace,  join,  and  go  10  months  great.  In 
fmdem  vtrti  dulcee  eelebrant  hymmusoe  DdphmUy  nrniles  homi- 
mie  eamplexihue  karent  t  A  carefbl  husband  over  his  gravid 
associate,  detesting  incest,  abhorring  bigamy,  tenderly  affect- 
ing Parents,  whom,  when  300  years  old,  they  feed  and  defend 
against  hungry  fishes ;  and  when  dead  (to  avoid  the  shark  and 
like  marine  tyrants)  carry  them  ashore,  and  there  iJitJhisMU^ 
JBkfon^  and  PImy  erre  not)  inhume  and  bedew  their  Sep- 
ulchres ;  they  were  glad  of  our  company,  as  it  were  aflTecting 
the  sight  and  society  of  meo,  many  hundred  miles  in  an  eager 
and  unwearied  pursuit,  frisking  about  us ;  and  as  a  Poet 
obeerved, 

*<  Undiqae  dant  eatmsy  mmUaque  aepergine  rorant 
Emergitntqne  tCenua,  rtdewtUque  aub  mquara  mmw, 
Jhtqnt  ekcri  htdnnt  ^edem  Uudvaque  jaOmd 
Corpanfetaeeeptampatiiligmarenaribne^tlanL" 

HxRBsaT's  7Vae«b. 


TIU  8uwtger'§  House,  —  V.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

*'  Them  is  in  every  village  of  the  Susquehannah  Indians  a 
vacant  dwelling  called  the  Stranger's  House.  When  a  trav- 
eller arrives  within  hearing  of  a  village,  he  stops  and  halloos, 
for  it  is  deemed  uncivil  to  enter  abruptly.  Two  old  men  lead 
him  to  the  house,  and  then  go  round  to  the  inhabitants,  telling 
them  a  stranger  is  arrived  fatigued  and  hungry.  They  send 
them  all  they  can  spare,  bring  tobacco  after  they  are  refreshed, 
and  then  ask  questions  whence  they  eome  and  whither  they 
go." — PEAimuit. 


a  race 

Mightier  than  tA«y,  and  vtser,  and  by  Heaoen 
Beloved  and  favored  more.  —  VI.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

"  They  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  God  that  made  Eng- 
lishmen is  a  greater  God  than  theirs,  because  he  hath  so  richly 
endowed  the  English  above  themselves.  But  when  they  bear 
that  about  1600  years  ago,  England  and  the  inhabitanU  there- 
of were  like  unto  themselves,  and  since  have  received  from 
(3od  clothes,  books,  &c.,  they  are  greatly  afi*ected  with  a  secret 
hope  concerning  themselves." — j9  Key  into  tJte  Language  qf 
by  Roosa  Wiixiami,  1643. 


Her  kusbaMfe  war-pole.  —  VI.  p.  337,  col.  9. 

"  The  war-pole  is  a  small  peeled  tree  painted  red,  the  top 
and  boughs  cut  ofl^  short.  It  is  fixed  in  the  ground  opposite 
the  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  all  his  implements  oi  war 
are  hung  on  the  short  boughs  of  it  till  they  rot."  —  Adaib. 

This  author,  who  knew  the  manners  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  well,  though  he  formed  a  most  wild  theory  to 
account  for  them,  describes  the  rites  of  mourning.  "  The 
widow,  through  the  long  term  of  her  weeds,  is  compelled  to 
refrain  from  all  public  company  and  diversions,  at  the  penalty 
of  an  adulteress,  and  likewise  to  go  with  flowing  hair,  without 
the  privilege  of  oil  to  anoint  it.  The  nearest  kinsmen  of  the 
deceased  husband  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  over  her  conduct 
in  this  respect.  The  place  of  interment  is  also  calculated  to 
wake  the  widow's  grief,  for  he  is  entombed  in  the  house  under 
her  bed ;  and  if  he  was  a  war-leader,  she  is  obliged,  for  the 
first  moon,  to  sit  in  the  day-time  under  his  mourning  war-pole, 
which  is  decked  with  all  his  martial  trophies,  and  most  be 
heard  to  cry  with  bewailing  notes.  But  none  of  them  are  fond 
of  that  month's  supposed  religious  duty,  it  chills,  or  sweats 
and  wastes  them  so  exceedingly,  for  they  are  allowed  no  shade 
or  shelter." 


hatOements—that  ehone 

Like  sOoer  in  the  sunshine —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  1. 

So  dazslingly  white  were  the  houses  at  Zempoalla,  that  one 
of  the  Spaniards  gallopped  back  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  the  walls 
were  of  silver.  —  Bikhal  Diaz,  30. 

Torquemada  also  says,  "  that  the  temple  and  palace  courts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  polished,  that  they  actually  shone 
like  burnished  gold  or  silver  in  the  sun."  —  T.  1,  p.  351. 

I  have  described  Aztlan  like  the  cities  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  New  Spain.  How  large  and  how  magnificent  they 
were  may  be  learned  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Bernal  Diaz.  This  delightful  woik  has  been 
abridged  into  English  by  Mr.  Keating,  and  if  the  reader  has 
not  seen  it,  he  ma?  thank  me  for  recommending  it  to  his 
notice. 

Gomara's  description  of  Zempoallan  will  show  that  cities, 
as  splendid  in  their  appearance  as  Aztlan,  did  exist  among  the 
native  Americans. 

"  They  descried  Zempoallan,  which  stoode  a  myle  distant 
from  them,  all  beset  with  fayre  Orchardes  and  Gardens,  verye 
pleasaunte  to  beholde :  they  used  alwayes  to  water  them  with 
sluices  when  they  pleased.  There  proceeded  out  of  the 
Towne  many  persons  to  behold  and  receyve  so  strange  a  peo- 
ple unto  them.  They  came  with  smiling  countenance,  and 
presented  unto  them  divers  kinde  of  floures  and  sundry  fruites 
which  none  of  our  menne  had  heretofore  seene.  These  people 
came  without  feare  among  the  ordinance ;  with  this  pompe, 
triumphe,  and  joy,  they  were  received  into  the  Citie,  which 
seemed  a  beautifull  Garden :  for  the  trees  were  so  greene  and 
high  that  scarcely  the  houses  appeared. 

"  Sixe  horsemen,  which  hadde  gone  before  the  army  to  dis- 
cover, returned  baeke  as  Cortex  was  entering  into  the  Citie, 
saying  that  they  had  seene  a  great  house  and  court,  and  that 
the  walles  were  garnished  with  silver.  Cortex  commanded 
them  to  proceed  on,  willing  them  not  to  show  any  token  of 
wonder  of  any  thing  that  they  should  see.  All  the  streetes 
were  replenished  with  people,  whiche  stoode  gaping  and  won- 
dering at  the  horses  and  straungers.  And  passing  through  a 
great  market-place,  they  saw,  on  their  right  hand,  a  great 
walled  house  made  of  lyme  and  stone,  with  loupe  holes  and 
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towen,  wbitfld  with  playster  that  shined  Ijke  lilrer,  being  ao 
well  burnished  and  the  lunne  gliitering  upon  it,  and  that  waa 
the  thing  that  the  Spaniards  thought  had  beene  walles  of  silTer. 
I  doe  believe  that  with  the  imagination  and  great  desire  which 
they  had  of  golde  and  silver,  all  that  shined  they  deemed  to  be 
of  the  same  metall."—  Conquut  iff  the  fVeatt  India, 

Cortes  himself  says  of  Cholula,  that  he  counted  above  four 
hundred  temple  towers  in  that  city }  and  the  city  of  Ixtapala> 
pa,  he  says,  contained  from  13,000  to  15,000  inhabitanta.  — 
CWta  A  JSafaoMi,  16, 90. 


Ji  floating  u<0t.  — VL  p.  338,001. 1. 

Islets  of  this  kind,  with  dwelling  huts  upon  them,  were 
common  upon  the  Lake  oS  Mexico.  They  were  moved  at 
pleasure  from  bay  to  bay,  aa  the  inhabitants  wanted  sunshine 
or  shelter.  —  Claviobro. 


Eack  kdi  a  ivrmHg  eauer  in  his  hand,^Yl.  p.  338,  col.  L 

Tendilli,  says  the  old  translator  of  Gomara,  according  to 
their  usance,  did  his  reverence  to  the  Captaine,  burning  frank- 
incense, and  little  strawes  touched  in  bloud  of  his  own  bodie. 
And  at  Chiauixtlan,  the  Lord  toke  a  little  chafyngdishe  in 
his  hande,  and  cast  into  it  a  certaine  gum,  wbyche  savoured 
in  sweete  sroel  much  like  unto  frankincense ;  and  with  a  cen- 
ser he  smoked  Cortes,  with  the  ceremonye  they  use  in  theyr 
salutalimis  to  theyr  Gods  and  nobilitie.  So  also  the  Tlaseal- 
lan  Embassadors  burnt  copal  before  Cortes,  having  thrice 
made  obeisance,  and  they  touched  tlM  ground  with  their 
hands  and  kissed  the  earth. 

The  nexte  day  in  the  morning,  the  Spaniards  came  to  Cho- 
lolla,  and  there  came  out  near  ten  thousand  Indians  to  re- 
cey  ve  him  with  their  Captaynes  in  good  order.  Many  ot  them 
presented  unto  him  bread,  foules  and  roses ;  and  every  Cap- 
tayne  as  he  approached,  welcomed  Cortes,  and  then  stood 
aside,  that^the  rest,  in  order,  mighte  come  unto  him ;  and  when 
be  came  entering  into  tlie  citie,  all  the  other  citizens  reoeyved 
him,  marvelling  to  see  such  men  and  horses. 

After  all  this  came  out,  all  the  religious  menne,  aa  Priests 
and  Ministers  to  the  idols,  who  were  many  and  strannge  to  be- 
hold, and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lyke  unto  surplices,  and 
hemmed  with  conunon  threede ;  some  brought  instruments 
of  musicke  like  onto  Cornettes,  others  brought  instruments 
made  of  bones ;  others  an  instrument  like  a  ketel  covered  with 
akin ;  some  brought  chafing-dishes  of  coals,  with  perfumes ; 
others  brought  idols  covered ;  and,  finally,  they  al  came  sing- 
ing in  their  language,  which  was  a  terrible  noyse,  and  drew 
neere  Cortes  and  his  company,  sensing  them  with  sweete 
amelles  in  their  sensers.  With  this  pomp  of  solemnitie,  which 
truely  was  great,  they  brought  him  unto  the  cittie.  —  Conquest 
qfthe  WeaH  tniU. 

Gage's  account  of  Mexico  is  copied  verbatim  from  this  old 
translation,  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  literal  error  of  using 
the  hard  c  instead  of  x,  which  the  f  with  the  cedilla  represents. 


The  Qreai  Tmple, 


*TiOM  a  huge,  9qumrt  kUL  —  VI.  p.  338, 
col.  9. 


The  great  Cu  of  Mexico,  for  thus  t|iese  mounds  were  called, 
had  114  steps  to  the  summit ;  that  of  Tescuco,  115 ;  of  Cho* 
lola,  190.  Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  different  seeds  of  the 
country,  and  human  blood,  were  thrown  in  the  foundations. 
The  Spaniards  found  great  treasures  when  they  levelled  the 
Cu  at  Mexico,  to  make  room  for  a  church  to  Santiago.  —  Bsa- 

ItAL  DiAS. 

The  lines  which  follow  describe  its  structure,  aa  related  by 
Clavigero  and  hy  the  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  is  usually  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  circuitous 
ascent. 

TV  Dmbonr  tf  the  Chd,  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  9. 

Gomilla  (c.  36)  describes  a  prodigious  drum  used  as  a  signal 
to  assemble  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  by  some  of  the 
Orinoco  tribes,  especially  by  the  Caverres,  to  whom  the  in- 


vention is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowed  piece  of  wooJ,  in  thick- 
ness about  an  inch,  in  girth  as  much  as  two  men  can  clasp,  in 
length  about  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  suspended  by  a 
withe  at  each  end  from  a  sort  of  gallows.  On  the  upper  sur- 
face are  three  apertures  like  those  in  a  fiddle,  and  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  instrument,  immediately  under  the  middle  <^  the 
middle  aperture,  which  is  shaped  like  a  half-moon,  a  flint 
about  two  pounds  in  weight  is  fastened  with  gum.  This  is 
said  to  be  necessary  to  the  sound.  Both  ends  of  this  lonf 
tube  are  earefrilly  closed,  and  it  is  beaten  on  the  middle  ^ler- 
tnre  with  a  pellet  which  is  covered  with  a  aort  of  gnm^eaJled 
Currucay.  Gumilla  positively  affirms,  and  on  his  own  knowl- 
edge, that  its  sound  may  be  heard  four  leagues  round.  Thia 
is  scarcely  possible.  I  doubt  whether  the  loudest  gong  ean 
be  heard  four  miles,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  wood  ean  ba 


Ten  Citiee  hear 
he  voice.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  9. 

"There,  in  the  great  Cu,  they  had  an  exceeding  largn 
drum ;  and  when  they  beat  it,  the  sound  was  such  and  so  dis- 
mal, that  it  was  like  an  instrument  of  hell,  and  was  heard  tor 
more  than  two  leagoes  round.  They  said  that  the  cover  of 
that  drum  was  made  of  the  skin  of  huge  serpents."  —  BsaHAi. 

DiAX. 

After  Cortes  had  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  thia  dram 
when  they  were  offering  up  the  reeking  hearts  of  his  men, 
The  account  in  Beraal  Diaz,  of  their  midnight  sacrifice,  per- 
formed by  torch-light,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Spaniah  army,  is 
truly  terrific. 

,  Fomr  Town 

Wore  rUed  wiA  ktman  aJnOb.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  9. 

These  skull-boitt  temples  are  delineated  in  Picart*B  great 
work  ;  I  suppose  he  copied  them  from  De  Bry.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  all  the  historians  of  Mexico.  Human  heads  have 
often  been  thus  employed.  Tavemier  and  Hanway  had  aeen 
pjrramids  of  them  in  Persia  erected  as  trophies.  Tlie  Gssa 
doe  Oeeoe  at  Evora  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  these  Mexican 
temples  must  have  been.  It  is  built  of  skulls  and  thigh-booea 
in  alternate  layers,  and  two  whole  bodies,  dried  and  shrivelled, 
are  hung  up  against  the  walls,  like  armor  in  an  old  baron'a 
hall. 

He  light*  meatmff  eeenmg  hanqmSL  —  VL  p.  339,  ooL  1. 

The  King  of  Cbaico  having  treacherously  taken  and  slain 
two  sons  of  the  King  of  Tetzcoco,  had  their  bodiea  dried,  and 
placed  aa  candelabras  in  his  palace,  to  hold  the  lights.— To>- 
tlUBMAOA,  i.  151. 

This  same  king  wore  round  his  neck  a  chain  of  human  hearts 
set  in  gold — the  hearts  of  the  bravest  men  whom  be  had  slain, 
or  taken,  and  sacrificed.  —  lb.  158. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stuff  the  skin  <^  the  royal,  or 
noble  prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  palace,  or  the 
bouse  of  the  priest  Gomara's  account  of  this  custom  is  a 
dreadful  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition  which 
ever  yet  disgraced  mankind.  "  On  the  last  day  of  |he  first 
month,  a  hundred  slaves  were  sacrificed:  this  done,  they 
pluckt  off  the  skinnes  of  a  certaine  number  of  them,  the  which 
skinnea  so  many  ancient  persons  put,  incontinent,  upon  their 
naked  bodies,  all  fresh  and  bloudy  as  they  were  fleane  from  the 
dead  carcases.  And  being  open  in  tlie  backe  parte  and  shoul- 
ders, they  used  to  lace  them,  in  such  sort  that  they  came  fitte 
nponn  the  bodies  of  those  that  ware  them :  and  being  in  this 
order  attired,  they  came  to  daunce  among  many  others.  In 
Mexico  the  King  himself  did  put  on  one  of  these  skinnet,  being 
of  a  principall  captive,  and  daunced  among  the  other  disguised 
persons,  to  ezhalte  and  honour  the  feast ;  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber followed  him,  to  behold  his  terrible  gesture ;  although 
some  hold  opinion,  that  they  followed  him  to  contemplate  his 
greate  devotion.  Afrer  the  sacrifice  ended,  the  owner  of  the 
slaves  did  carry  their  bodies  home  to  their  houses,  U>  make 
of  their  fleshe  a  solemne  feaste  to  all  their  friendes,  leaving 
their  headiand  beartes  to  the  Priests,  aa  their  dutie  and  offer- 
ing: and  the  skinnes  were  filled  with  cotton  wool,  or  strawe, 
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to  be  himt  in  the  temple  and  k  jng '■  pelajee  for  a  memori( 
—  Ctmfmut  •  the  Wtatt  hidm. 

AttBt  the  Infta  Tapanfoi  bad  aueeeaiAilly  defended  Casoo 
apinat  the  Chaneaa,  he  had  all  of  them  who  were  alain 
■kinaed,  and  their  akina  etaSed  and  placed  in  Tarioua  attitudea, 
aoae  beating  tambonra,  othera  blowing  flntea,  Itc,  in  a  large 
boUding  which  he  erected  aa  a  monument  for  thoee  who  had 
(idlea  in  defending  the  city.  —  HnnnsnA,  6, 3,  liL 


Ok,  tokat  a  pcmpf 
JHifridt,  tmd  pagtantT/  qf  loor.  —  VIl.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

Gomarm  thna  deeeribea  the  TlaaeaUan  army:  "They  were 
trimme  fellowea,  and  wel  armed,  according  to  their  nae, 
aJthoogh  they  were  payoted  ao,  that  their  fecea  ihewed  like 
diveb,  with  great  tuflTea  of  feathers  and  triumphed  gallantry. 
They  had  alao  aliogea,  aures,  apearea,  swordea,  bowea,  and 
arrowea,  aknllea,  apUotea,  gantlettea,  all  of  wood,  gilte,  or  elae 
covered  with  feathers,  or  leather ;  uieir  corslets  were  made  of 
eottoo  woole,  their  targettea  and  bucklers,  gallant  and  atrong, 
made  of  woode  corered  with  leather,  and  trimmed  with  laton 
and  feathers ;  theyr  swordea  were  atavea,  with  an  edge  of 
fliat  atone  cunningly  joyned  into  the  ataffe,  which  would  cutte 
▼cry  well,  and  make  a  aore  wonnde.  Their  inatrumenta  of 
warre  were  hunters'  homes,  and  drummea,  called  attahals, 
made  like  a  caldron,  and  covered  with  vellum.'*—  Omtpuai  tjf 
tk»  Weatthkdia. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  treaaure  which  Grijalva  brought 
from  hia  expedition  are,  a  whole  bameaa  of  furniture  for  an 
armed  man,  of  gold,  thin  beaten ;  another  whole  armor  of 
wood,  with  leavea  of  gold,  garnished  with  little  black  stones ; 
fenr  pieces  of  araaor  of  wood,  made  for  the  knees,  and  cov- 
ered with  golden  leaf.  And  among  the  presents  designed  for 
the  king,  were  five  targeU  of  feathers  and  silver,  and  94  of 
feathera  and  gold,  aet  with  pearls,  both  curious  and  gallant  to 


Tkcy  ^Oad  a  Jkaoip  ^M^fs  ft</^  ear  AmC  —  Vn.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Campeche,  the  Indiana 
heaped  up  a  pile  of  dry  sedge,  and  ranged  themselves  in  troops. 
Ten  Priests  then  came  (Vom  a  temple  with  cenaers  and  copal, 
wherewith  they  incensed  the  strangers ;  and  then  told  them 
by  signa  to  depart,  before  that  pile,  which  they  were  about 
to  kindle,  should  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  waa  immediately 
lighted ;  the  Priest  withdrew  without  another  word  or  motion, 
and  the  people  began  to  whistle  and  sound  their  shells.  The 
Spaniards  were  weak,  and  many  of  them  wounded,  and  they 
prudently  retired  in  peace.—  BaavAi.  Diaz,  3. 

At  the  aacring  of  the  Popes,  when  the  new-elected  Pope 
paaseth  (aa  the  manner  is)  before  St.  Gregory's  chapel,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremoniea  goeth  before  bim,  bearing  two  dry 
ra«da,  at  the  end  of  the  one  a  burning  wax  candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handfell  of  flax,  the  which  he  setteth 
on  fire,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  PtUr  SnuU^tic  trtnuU 
gUrim  wm»iL  —  CAMBaAUUi. 


71«  jfrrow  •ftJu  Omen.  —  VII.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

The  Tlaxcaltecas  had  two  arrows,  which  they  regarded  with 
great  reverence,  and  used  to  augur  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Two  of  their  bravest  Chieft  were  to  shoot  them  at  the  enemy, 
and  recover  them  or  die.  If  the  arrow  struck  and  wounded, 
it  was  held  an  omen  that  the  fight  would  be  prosperous ;  bat 
if  they  neither  struck,  nor  drew  blood,  the  army  retired.  — 
TarfwemadA,  i.  34. 

Tliia  is  more  particularly  noticed  by  Gomara.  "In  the 
warres  the  TIascallans  use  their  standerde  to  be  carried  be- 
bynde  the  army ;  but  when  the  battyle  is  to  be  fought,  they 
place  the  standerde  where  all  the  hosts  may  see  it ;  and  he 
that  oonmeth  not  incontinent  to  hys  ancient, pay eth  a  penaltie. 
Their  standerde  hath  two  crossebow  arrowea  aet  thereon, 
whiche  they  esteeme  as  the  relikes  of  their  ancestors.  Tbys 
standerde  two  olde  soldiers,  and  valiant  menne,  being  of  the 
ehiefest  CapUynee,  have  the  charge  to  carrie ;  in  the  which 
atanderde,  an  abuaion  of  aouthsaying,  eyther  of  loaae  or  vic- 
tory, k  ooied.    In  thia  older  they  abote  one  of  theao  arrowea  I 


agatnat  the  firat  enemiea  that  they  meete ;  and  if  with  that 
arrowe  they  do  eyther  kill  or  hurte,  it  ia  a  token  that  they 
ahall  have  the  victorie ;  and  if  it  neyther  kill  nor  hurte,  then 
they  aaanredly  believe  that  they  ahall  loae  the  field." -^  Gm- 
fiMK  ^Oa  Wtatt  huUa. 


Tke  boiemtn  1^  Dekeubarih  .  .  . 
OwfnetVg  tptan —  Vn.  p.  340,  col.  9. 

<*  Swil  mleai  Ms  in,  foatibua  (Ardndwf)  Incm  longitrimm  t 
riait  mum  arcu  prevaUt  SudwalUa,  tk  Umeeu  prmoalei  Feaa- 
dttUf  adas  «(  teteai  hie  Umua  eoanmia  iMimfirrm  Ufrkm 
Crie«t«r«  amriau  auatiiieaL'*  —  6inAU>cs  CAmasitsis. 

Thus  alao  Treviaa,  in  hia  lame  rfaymea : 

The  aouth  bate  Demecia, 

And  the  other  Venedocia 

The  first  shoteth  and  arowea  berea, 

That  other  dealeth  all  with  apera. 


71ka  «U(«  deeissJkm  aJb-oMii.  —  Vin.  p.  341,  col.  9. 

"  The  Indiana  uae  the  aame  ceremoniea  to  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  aa  if  they  were  covered  with  their  former  skin,  flesh, 
and  ligaments.  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  some  return 
with  the  bones  of  nine  of  their  people,  who  had  been  two 
months  before  killed  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tied  in  white 
deer^skins  separately,  and  when  carried  by  the  door  of  one  of 
the  houses  of  their  femily,  they  were  laid  down  opposite  to  it, 
till  the  female  relatione  convened,  with  flowing  hair,  and  wept 
over  them  about  half  an  hour.  Then  they  carried  them  home 
to  their  friendly  magasines  of  mortality,  wept  over  them 
again,  and  then  buried  them  with  the  usual  solemnities.  The 
chieAains  carried  twelve  short  sticks  tied  together  in  the  form 
ofaquadrangle,  so  that  each  square  consisted  of  three.  The 
sticks  were  only  peeled,  without  any  painting;  but  there 
were  swan  feathers  tied  to  each  comer.  They  called  that 
frame  the  White  Circle,  and  placed  it  over  the  door  while  the 
women  were  weeping  over  the  bones."  —  Adaib. 


On  suftettfur 
TV  bmtet  were  laid.  —  VIII.  p.  343,  col.  1. 

When  the  body  is  in  the  grave,  they  take  care  to  cover  It  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  it.  It  lies  aa  in 
a  little  cave,  lined  with  skins,  much  neater,  and  better  adorned, 
than  their  cabins.  —  CHAauevois. 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  their  funerals.  "  They  laid 
the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  feet 
towards  the  east,  his  head  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  and  hia 
face  painted  red  ;  but  not  streaked  with  black,  because  that  ia 
a  constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.  He  was  drest  in  his 
finest  apparel,  having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  biccory 
bow,  with  a  young  panther's  skin  fiill  of  arrows,  alongside  of 
bim,  and  every  other  use  Ail  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of, 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  in  that  track  of 
land  which  pleased  him  best  before  he  went  to  take  his  long 
sleep.  His  tomb  was  firm  and  clean  inside  ;  they  covered  it 
with  thick  logs  so  as  to  bear  several  tiers  of  cypress  bark,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  would  confine  the  putrid  smell,  and 
be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor.  They  often  sleep  over 
these  tombs  ;  which,  with  the  loud  wailing  of  the  women  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on  benchea 
close  by  the  tombs,  must  awake  the  memory  of  their  relations 
very  often  ;  and  if  they  were  killed  by  an  enemy,  it  helps  to 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  revengeful  tempers  to  retaliate  blood 
for  blood." 

*T\oat  inker  hut  and  Ainns,  ysa,  wukmeatk 

The  marrimfe  bed,  the  bed  ef  widoiekoed. 

Her  kuebemd'e  greve  woe  dug.  —  VIII.  p.  349,  coU  1. 

**  The  Moequeto  Indians,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  their 
houaes,  and  the  very  spot  they  lay  over  when  alive,  and  have 
their  hatchet,  harpoon  lances,  with  muekeUao,  and  other  necea- 
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mries,  buried  with  them  ;  bat  if  the  defunct  leiTes  behind  him 
a  gun,  some  friend  preeenres  that  from  the  earth,  that  would 
•oon  damnify  the  powder,  and  bo  render  it  uneerviceable  iu  that 
ftrange  journey.  Hi«  boat,  or  dirrea,  they  cut  in  pieeea,  and 
lay  over  hie  grave,  with  all  the  reit  of  his  houaehold  gooda,  if 
he  hath  any  more.  If  the  deceased  leave  behind  him  no  chil- 
dren, brothen,  or  parents,  the  cousins,  or  other  his  relations, 
cut  up,  or  destroy  his  plantations,  lest  any  living  should,  as 
they  esteem  it,  rob  the  dead."—  ITU  M—fiulo  Indiam  and  Jkw 
GoUm  Rhtr,  fry  M.  W.  Lirtot  and  OiaoRN'i  ColUctum. 


Pahat.  —  VITI.  p.  343,  ool.  1. 

Papa  is  the  word  which  Bemal  Diaz  uses  when  he  speaks  of 
the  Mexican  priests ;  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Purchas. 
The  appellation  in  Torquemada  is  Quaquil.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Bemal  Diax  did  not  mean  to  call  them  Popes,  and  that 
Purchas  has  not  mistaken  his  meaning.  An  easy  Alteration 
made  it  more  suitable  for  English  verse,  than  the  more  accu- 
rate word  would  have  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (3, 9, 15)  that  the  word  is  Mexican, 
and  that  the  Devil  was  the  author  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 

Ifaiaemoa»iyktwh0mw  tiee.  —  Vm.  p.  443,  col.  1. 

The  Mexicans  had  some  idea,  though  a  very  imperfect  one, 
of  a  supreme,  absolute,  and  independent  being.  They  repre- 
sented him  in  no  external  form,  because  they  believed  him  to 
be  invisible  ;  and  they  named  him  only  by  the  common  appel- 
lation of  God,  or  in  their  language  TVed ;  a  word  resembling 
still  more  in  its  meaning  than  iu  pronunciation,  the  6eo(  of 
the  Greek*.  But  they  applied  to  him  certain  epithets,  which 
were  highly  expressive  of  the  grandeur  and  power  which  they 
conceived  him  to  possess ;  Ip^nemoaniy  **  He  by  whom  we 
live  :  "  and  Tloque  Jfakuaqiu,  <*  He  who  has  all  in  himself." 

—  CLAVIOKaO. 

Torquemada  has  a  very  characteristic  remark  upon  these 
appellations:  —  "Although,"  says  he,  "these  blinded  men 
went  astray  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil 
in  his  stead,  they  did  not  err  in  the  names  which  they  gave 
him,  those  being  truly  and  properly  his  own ;  the  Devil  using 
this  cunning  with  them,  that  they  should  apply  to  him  these, 
which,  by  nature  and  divine  right,  are  God's  ;  his  most  holy 
Alajesty  permitting  this  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  shame- 
fulness  of  their  depraved  customs,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
iniquities.*'  —  L.  vL  c  8. 


71c  Qrec^SfML^wkoindemaM 
And  Mtoraut  *»  wumntaia  eatetj  and  fry  tkefatb 
Of  wattr$t  in  tke  woodtand  §otUud», 
Doa  maJU  his  bmngfOt.  —  VIU.  p.  449,  col.  9. 

"  About  thirty  miles  below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  is  a 
remarkable  cave^of  an  amazing  depth.  The  Indians  term  it 
,  VVakon-tecbe ;  that  is,  the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Spirit  The 
entrance  into  it  is  about  ten  feet  wide  ;  the  arch  within  is  near 
fiAoen  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of 
it  consists  of  fine  clean  sand.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
entrance  begins  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  transparent,  and 
extends  to  an  unsearchable  distance ;  for  the  darkness  of  the 
cave  prevents  all  attempts  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  1 
threw  a  small  pebble  towards  the  interior  pnrts  of  it,  with  my 
utmoitt  strength  ;  I  could  hear  that  it  foil  into  the  water,  and, 
notwithstanding  it  was  of  so  small  a  size,  it  caused  an  aston- 
ishing and  horrible  noise,  that  reverberated  through  all  those 
gloomy  regions.  I  found  in  this  cave  many  Indian  hiero- 
glyphics, which  appeared  very  ancient,  for  time  had  nearly 
covered  them  with  moss.  They  were  cut  in  a  rude  manner 
upon  the  inside  of  the  walls,  which  were  composed  of  a  stone 
BO  extremely  soft,  that  it  might  easily  be  penetrated  with  a 
knife  :  a  stone  every  where  to  be  found  near  the  Mississippi. 
The  cave  is  only  accessible  by  ascending  a  narrow,  steep  pas- 
sage, that  lies  near  the  brink  of  the  river." — Cakvkk. 

"The  Prince  had  no  sooner  gained  the  point  that  over- 
looks  this  wonderful  cascade  (the  falls  of  St.  Anthony)  than 
be  began  with  an  audible  voice  to  address  the  Great  Spirit, 


one  of  whose  places  of  residence  he  supposed  this  to  be.  Ha 
told  him  be  had  come  a  long  way  to  pay  his  adoratkMia  to 
him,  and  now  would  make  him  the  beet  ofierings  in  hb  power. 
He  accordingly  first  threw  his  pipe  into  the  stream ;  then  the 
roll  that  contained  his  tobaeeo ;  after  these,  the  bracelets  ha 
wore  on  his  arms  and  wrists ;  next,  an  ornament  thai  encircled 
his  neck,  compoeed  of  beads  and  wires ;  and  at  last,  the  ear- 
rings from  his  ears :  in  short,  he  presented  to  his  God  every 
part  at  his  dress  that  was  valuable ;  during  this  he  frequently 
smote  bis  breast  with  great  violence,  threw  his  arms  about, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated. 

"  All  this  while  he  continued  his  adorations,  and  at  lengtb 
concluded  them  with  fervent  petitions  that  the  Great  Spirit 
would  constantly  afiTord  us  his  protection  on  our  travels,  giving 
us  a  bright  sun,  a  blue  sky,  and  clear,  untroubled  waters ;  nor 
would  he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  smoked  together  with  my 
pipe  in  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit."  — Carvsb. 


The  Spmit  of  tke  Lard 
That  dof  was  auving  in  tke  heart  tifman.  —  VIIT.  p.  343,  coL  L. 

Tliere  is  a  passage  in  Bede  which  well  illustrates  the  dif- 
ferent feelings  whereby  barbarians  are  induced  to  accept  a  new 
religion. 

"Edwin  of  Northnmbria  had  summoned  his  chiefe  and 
counsellors  to  advise  with  him  concerning  his  intended  con> 
version.  The  first  person  who  delivered  his  opinion  was 
Coifi,  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  Idols.  *  For  this  which  ia 
preached  to  us,'  said  he,  *  do  you,  O  King,  see  to  it,  what  it 
may  be.  I  will  freely  confess  to  you  what  I  have  learnt,  that 
the  religion  which  we  have  held  till  now  has  no  virtue  in  it. 
No  one  of  your  subjects  has  devoted  himself  to  the  worship  of 
our  Gods  more  earnestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  who 
have  received  greater  bounties  and  greater  favors  ttom  your 
hand,  and  have  prospered  better  in  all  their  undertakings  and 
desires.  Now,  if  our  Gods  could  have  done  any  thing,  they 
would  rather  have  assisted  me  tlian  them.'  To  this  another 
of  the  nobles  added,  *  The  present  life  of  man  upon  earth, 
when  compared  with  the  future,  has  appeared  to  me,  O  King, 
like  as  when  you  and  your  Chiefe  and  servants  have  been 
seated  at  your  supper,  in  winter  time,  the  hearth  blazing  in 
the  centre,  and  the  viands  smoking,  while  without  it  is  storm, 
or  rain,  or  snow,  and  a  sparrow  flies  through  the  hall,  entering 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  another ;  while  he  is  within, 
in  that  little  minute  he  does  not  feel  the  weather,  but  after 
that  instant  of  cafan,  he  returns  again  to  winter  as  flom  winter 
he  came,  and  is  gone.  Such  and  so  transitory  is  the  life  of 
man,  and  of  what  follows  it  or  what  preceded  it  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant.  Wlierefore,  if  this  new  doctrine  should  Ining 
any  thing  more  certain,  it  well  deserves  to  be  followod.' " — 
Lib.  9,  c.  13. 

John  Wesley  has  preserved  a  very  interesting  dlalogno  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Chicasaws. 

'  Q.  Do  yon  believe  there  is  One  above,  who  is  over  all 
things?  —  Paustoobee  answered.  We  believe  there  are  four 
Beloved  Things  above,  the  Clouds,  the  Sun,  the  Clear  Sky, 
and  He  that  lives  in  the  Clear  Sky 

'  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  but  one  that  lives  in  the 
Clear  Sky  ? 

"  A,  We  believe  there  are  Two  with  him ;  three  in  aU. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  the  Sun  and  the  other  Bo- 
loved  Things  ? 

"  Jl.  We  cannot  tell.    Who  hath  seen  I 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  you  ? 

"  A,  We  think  He  made  all  men  at  first. 

"  Q.  How  did  He  make  them  at  first  ? 

"  A.  Out  of  the  ground. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  He  loves  ywx  ? 

"  A.  T  do  not  know.    I  cannot  see  him. 

"  Q.  But  has  He  not  often  saved  your  life  ? 

"  A.  He  has.  Many  bullets  have  gone  on  this  side,  and 
many  on  that  side,  but  he  would  never  let  them  hurt  me. 
And  many  bullets  have  gone  into  these  young  men,  and  yet 
they  are  alive. 

"  Q.  Then  cannot  He  save  you  from  your  enemies  now  ? 

"  A.  Tes,  but  we  know  not  if  he  wilL  We  have  now  so 
many  enemies  round  about  us,  that  I  think  of  nothing  bat 
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death ;  and  if  1  am  to  die,  f  ihall  die,  and  I  will  die  like  a 
man.  But  if  He  will  have  me  to  live,  I  shall  lire.  Though  I 
had  ever  to  many  enemiei,  He  can  deitroy  them  alL 

**  Q.   How  do  you  know  that  ? 

**  Jt.  From  what  I  have  leeo.  When  our  enemiee  came 
afaioft  u  before,  then  the  Beloved  Clouds  came  for  at ;  and 
often  mach  rain  and  MMnetimet  hail  hat  come  upon  them,  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  day.  And  I  saw  when  many  French  and 
Cboctaws,  and  other  nations  came  against  one  of  our  towns, 
and  the  ground  made  a  noise  under  them,  and  the  Beloved 
Oaee  in  the  air  behind  them,  and  they  were  afraid,  and  went 
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the  shattery  stone  of  the  country ;  yet  well  squared,  the 
masonry  good,  and  the  mortar  hard  ;  the  castle  yard  lay  be- 
tween tlie  towers."  —  Pkhnant's  StunnUfn, 

The  rudeness  and  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
I  can  well  testify,  having  been  bewildered  and  benighted  upon 
them. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Fourth  his  reign,  Dol- 
wyddelan  was  inhabited  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Getbin, 
a  base  son,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw.  Against 
this  man,  David  ap  Jenkin  rose  and  contended  with  him  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  superior  to  him  in  the 
end,  he  drew  a  draught  for  him,  and  took  him  in  his  bed  at 
Fenanonen  with  his  concubine,  performing  by  craft  what  he 
could  not  by  force  ;  for  after  many  bickerings  between  Howell 
and  David,  David  being  too  weak  was  fayne  to  fly  the  country 
and  to  goe  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  a  year  or  thereabouts ;  in 
the  end  he  returned,  in  a  summer  time,  having  himself  and 
all  his  followers  clad  in  greene  ;  which,  being  come  into  the 
country,  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  his  friends,  lurk- 
ing by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  such  of  the  country  as'  happened  to  have  a  sight  of  him 
and  of  his  followers,  said  they  were  fayries,  and  so  ran  away.*' 

—  GWTDia  HlSTORT. 

JVVr  tiini*d  he  now 
Betide  Kregemu*^  where  kutafiatfui 
Had  trod  Edx^wam'e  haU.  —  X.  p.  344,  col.  9. 
At  some  distance  beyond,  the  two  pools,  called  Llynian 
Cragenan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cader  Idris,  near  the  river 
Kregenoan,  I  saw  the  remains  of  Llys  Bradwen,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  Ednowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North 
Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynan,  or  soon  after. 
The  relics  are  about  thirty  yards  square :  the  entrance  about 
seven  feet  wide,  with  a  large,  upright  stone  on  each  side,  by  way 
of  door-case  ;  the  walls,  with  large  stones,  uncemented  by  any 
mortar  ;  in  short,  the  structure  of  this  palace  shows  the  very 
low  state  of  architecture  in  those  times ;  it  may  be  paralleled 
only  by  the  artiest  fabric  ol  a  cattle-houte."  — PcmvAnT's 


The  HirUu.  —  X.  p.  345,  col.  1. 

Mr.  Owen,  to  whose  indefatigable  industry  Cymbric  liter- 
ature is  so  much  indebted,  has  favored  me  with  a  literal  ver- 
•ion  of  this  remarkable  poem. 

When  the  dawn  uprose,  a  shout  was  given ; 
Foet  were  sending  a  luckless  dustiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds,  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Bfaelor. 
I  chased  away  the  strangers  inured  to  contention, 
dauntless  in  the  conflict,  with  red  stained  weapons. 
W^ho  insults  the  brave,  let  him  beware  his  presence ! 
the  result  of  molesting  him  is  a  source  of  affliction. 

Pour  out,  thou  cup-bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 
the  horn  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  hall  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  has  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
the  feasting  of  a  thousand,  thou  mayest  hear  j  open  are  tho 

gates. 
Cup-bearer !  I  am  sad  and  silent :  has  he  not  left  me  ? 
Reach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking ; 
Full  of  sorrow  am  I  for  the  leader  of  the  hue  of  the  ninth 

wave ;  ♦ 
long  and  blue  its  characteristic,  gold  its  cover : 
so  bring  it  forth  with  Bragod^  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge, 
into  the  hand  of  the  froward  Gwgan,  to  requite  his  deed. 
The  whelps  of  Goronwy  are  mighty  in  the  path  of  wrath, 
aptly  springing  whelps,  confident  their  feet, 
men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  difficulty ; 
men  in  the  shout  greatly  valued,  of  mighty  deliverance. 


*  Ths  alnth  ««▼•  !■  an  ezprenloa  mueh  uaed  by  tlw  Wriih  PMtt.  It 
ocean  ia  Uw  HoletMa  of  Mjrrddln.  "  I  will  ptophsty  befon  the  ninth 
wftve."  —  Afwfc.  p.  135.  So  in  the  oology  on  Etb.  "  Er»,  of  the  bos  of 
the  spnylaff  fiwrn  befero  ths  olnlh  wavo."  —  Ank.  p.  817. 
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The  Shephenl  of  Haveni  {Severn)  it  elatei  the  mhiI  to  hev 

them 
loonding  the  Home  of  mead  that  greatly  toom  desire. 

Pour  out  thou  the  Horn  covered  with  a  yellow  top, 
honorably  drunk  with  over-frothing  mead ; 
and  if  thou  leekeit  life  to  one  year*!  oloee, 
diminiih  not  ite  reipect,  lince  it  ii  not  meet ; 
And  bear  to  Grufydd,  the  crimion-lanced  foe, 
wine  with  pellncid  glau  around  it ; 
the  dragon  of  Arwitli,  lafeguard  of  the  borden, 
the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  generoue,  of  the  raee  of  Cynvyn, 
a  dragon  (Vom  his  beginning,  and  never  scared  by  a  conflict 
of  triumphant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 
Men  of  combat  departed  for  the  acquirement  of  Ihme, 
armed  sons  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  weap<Mis ; 
they  requited  well  their  mead,  like  Belyn's  men  of  yore } 
Ikirly  did  they  toil  while  a  single  man  was  left. 

Pour  out  thou  the  Horn,  for  it  is  my  purpose 
that  its  potent  svray  may  incite  a  sprightly  conversation, 
in  the  right  hand  of  our  leader  of  devastation, 
gleaming  beneath  the  broad,  light  shield  *, 
in  the  hand  of  Ednyved,  the  lion  of  his  land  irreproachable  } 
all  dexterous  in  the  push  of  spears,  shivered  away  his  shield. 
The  tumult  hurries  on  the  two  fearless  of  nature  ; 
they  would  break  as  a  whirlwind  over  a  fair  retreat, 
with  opposing  fronts  in  the  combat  of  battle, 
where  the  free  of  the  gold-bespangled  shield  they  would 

quickly  break. 
Thoroughly  stained,  their  shafts,  after  head-cleaving  blows. 
Thoroughly  active  in  defending  the  glory-bounded  Oarthran, 
and  there  was  beard  in  Maelor  a  great  and  sudden  outcry, 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  wonnds, 
and  thronging  round  the  carnage  they  interwove  their  paths. 
As  it  was  in  Bangor  round  the  fire  of  spears, 
when  two  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discord, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Morac  Morvran. 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contemplating 
where  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  country. 
Selyc  the  undaunted,  of  the  station  of  Owygyr, 
look  to  it,  who  insults  him  of  eagle  heart ! 
And  Madoo*s  only  son,  the  generous  Tudyr  of  hi^  renown, 
and  the  claim  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  shafts. 
Two  heroic  ones,  two  lions  in  their  onset, 
two  of  cruel  energy,  the  two  sons  of  Ynyr ; 
two,  unrestrained  in  the  day  of  battle  their  onward  course, 
of  irresistible  progress  and  of  matchless  feat. 
The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  through  warriors 
of  battle-leading  forms,  red  their  ashen  thrasters 
of  violence,  bending  in  pursuit  with  ruthless  glory. 
The  shivering  of  their  two  shields  may  be  likened 
to  the  loud-voiced  wind,  over  the  green-sea  brink 
checking  the  incessant  waves ;  so  seemed  the  scene  of  Tal- 
garth. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 
the  Horn  with  honor  in  festivals. 

The  long  blue  bugle  of  high  privilege,  with  ancient  silver 
that  covers  it,  with  opposite  lips, 
and  bear  to  Tudyr,  eagle  of  conflicts, 
a  prime  beverage  of  the  blushing  wine. 
If  there  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 
the  liquor  firom  the  bowl,  thy  head  is  forfeit 
to  the  hand  of  Moreiddig  the  encourager  of  songs ; 
may  they  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  depositure ! 
Brothers  blameless  I  of  highly  soaring  minds, 
of  dauntless  vigor  earning  your  deserts, 
warriors  who  for  me  have  achieved  services, 
not  old  with  unsightliness,  but  old  in  dexterity, 
toilers,  impellers,  leaders  that  are  wolves 
of  the  cruel  foremost  rank,  with  gory  limbs. 
Brave  captains  of  the  men  of  Moenant,  a  Powysian  land, 
both  possess  the  prowess  of  the  brave  ; 
the  deliverers  in  every  need,  ruddy  are  their  weapon, 
securely  they  would  keep  their  bounds  from  tumult, 
praise  is  their  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest — 
Cry  of  death  was  it  ?  be  the  two  to  me  than  ehaoged ! 


Oh  my  Christ !  how  sad  am  I  from  these  wounds ! 
By  the  loss  of  Moreiddig  greatly  is  his  absence  felt. 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  they  do  not  sigh  for  me ! 
the  Hirlas,  cheeringly  in  the  hand  of  Horgant, 
a  man  who  deserves  the  homage  of  peculiar  praiso. 
Like  poison  to  the  happy  is  the  track  of  his  spear, 
a  matter  accursed  is  the  abiding  his  blade, 
smooth  its  two  sides,  keen  ito  edges. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cop-bearer,  from  a  silver  vessel 
the  solenm  festive  boon  with  due  respect. 
On  the  plain  of  Great  Gwestnn  I  saw  the  raw  throbbinf. 
To  baffle  Goronwy  were  a  task  for  a  hundred  men ; 
the  warriors  a  mutual  purpose  did  accomplish  there, 
supporters  of  the  battle,  heedless  of  life. 
The  exalted  chief  did  meet  the  dispersed  ones  of  slaughter, 
a  governor  was  slain,  burnt  was  a  fort  on  tb4  flood  mark  of 

theses; 
a  magnanimous  prisoner  they  fetched  away, 
Mairyc  son  of  Grufydd,  the  theme  of  prophetic  song: 
Were  they  not  a^l  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returned, 
for  fiill  of  sunshine  were  the  extended  hill  and  dale  ? 

Pour  thou  out  the  Horn  to  the  mutually  toiling  ones, 
the  whelps  of  Owen  with  connected  spears  in  united  leap ; 
they  would  poor  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
a  store  where  the  glittering  irons  go  rebounding ; 
Madoc  and  Meiler,  men  nurtured  in  depredation, 
for  iniquity  the  stemming  opponents, 
the  instructors  for  tumult  of  a  shield-bearing  host, 
and  fVoward  conductors  of  subjecU  trained  for  conflicta. 
It  is  heard  how  from  the  feast  of  mead  wont  the  chief  of  Ca- 

traeth} 
upright  their  purpose  with  keen-edged  weapons  j 
the  train  of  Mynyddoc,  for  their  being  consigned  to  sleep, 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  fray ! 
None  achieved  what  my  warriors  did  in  the  hard  toil  of 

Maelor,  — 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmoniona  eakgy. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  sweet  mead  distilled 

of  spear-impelling  spirit  in  the  sweating  toil, 

from  bugle  horns  proudly  overiaid  with  gold 

to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 

Of  the  various  distresses  that  chieftains  endure 

no  one  knows  but  God  and  he  who  speaks. 

A  man  who  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  no  law, 

Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 

Cup-bearer,  great  the  deed  that  claims  to  be  honored,    , 

of  men  refraining  not  fVom  death  if  they  find  not  hospitality. 

Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  must  be  served  na  to- 
gether, 

an  ardent  fire  bright,  a  light  of  ardently  bright  tapers. 

Cup-bearor,  thou  mightest  have  seen  a  house  of  wrath  in 
Lledwn  land, 

a  sullenly  subjected  prey  that  shall  be  highly  praised. 

Cup-bearer,  I  cannot  be  continued  here :  nor  avoid  a  aepait- 
tion; 

Be  It  in  Paradise  that  we  be  rQceived ; 

with  the  Supreme  of  Kings  long  be  our  abode, 

where  there  is  to  be  seen  the  secure  course  of  troth. 

The  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  differently 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  it  was  printed.  I  bad 
written  fhMn  the  faithless  paraphrase  of  Evans,  in  which  every 
thing  characteristic  or  beautifU  is  lost. 

Few  persons  who  read  this  song  can  possibly  doubt  its  au- 
thenticity. They  who  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  poems  as 
spurious  hsd  never  examined  them.  Their  groondlesa  and 
impudent  incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  litera- 
ture, as  it  occasioued  Mr.  Tomer  to  write  hia  Yindieatiea, 
which  has  setUed  the  quesUon  forever. 


Samt  MenmaL^X.  p.  345,  eol.  9. 
In  Pennant-Melangle  church  was  the  tomb  of  St.  Moo»- 
rho,  proteeting  a  hare  fiom  the  ponnit  of  BioewaU 
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Tieythbraf ,  Prinee  of  Powu,  he  gave  her  land  te  found  a 
nifioaa  hooae,  of  which  ihe  became  firat  Abbeu.  Her  hard 
bed  ii  shown  in  the  cloft  of  a  neighboring  rock,  bar  tomb  was 
in  t  little  chapel,  now  the  vestry,  and  her  image  is  still  to  be 
MSB  in  the  churchyard,  where  is  also  that  of  Edward,  oldest 
•on  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  who  was  set  aside  from  the  succession 
«■  seconnt  of  a  broken  nose,  and  flying  here  for  safety,  was 
ilsin  not  ihr  off,  at  a  place  called  Bvoleh  Croes  lanotrtk.  On 
Us  shield  is  inscribed,  Hxjaui  Etward.** — Gouoh's  Camdmi. 
Mr.  Googh  has  certainly  been  mistaken  concermng  one  of 
these  nxnuments,  if  not  both.  What  he  supposed  to  be  tho 
IiBSfe  of  St.  Monacal  is  the  monumental  stone  of  some  female 
of  distinetioa,  the  figure  being  recumbent,  with  the  hands 
joined,  and  the  feet  resting  upon  some  animal.  And  the  letters 
which  he  read  for  Etward,  are  plainly  Et  Mado. 


TV  fitft  <f  auMCiiy  lOM  a  %Jk  iki2U0p.  .XI.  p.  346,  coL  1. 

The  Bardie  meetings,  or  OoneidaM^  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  CO  a  coospteooas  place,  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
horiaoo ;  for  they  were  to  perform  every  thing  m  Us  sy«  ^ 
UglKtjmdmtJufmoB9flhB»MM,  The  place  was  set  apart  by 
fomdng  a  Circle  of  Stones,  with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle, 
beside  whieh  the  presiding  Bard  stood.  This  was  termed 
Oflif  CfHfrmr,  or  the  Circle  of  Federation,  and  the  middle 
stone  Mum  Uogt  the  Stone  of  Covenant. 

Mr.  Owen's  very  cnrioos  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Uyware  Han  has  supplied  me  with  materials  for  the  account 
of  tho  Oersedd,  introduced  in  the  poem.  That  it  mi^t  be  as 
accurate  as  poasible,  he  himself  and  Edward  Williams  the 
Bard  did  me  the  fovor  of  examining  it.  To  their  knowledge, 
aad  to  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
aad  to  the  liberality  and  friendliness  with  which  they  have 
ever  been  willing  to  aMist  me  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
varioaely  indebted. 

The  Bard  at  these  meetings  wore  the  distinguishing  dress 
«f  his  order— a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  being 
naieolored*  and  also  ts  a  type,  that,  amid  the  storms  of  the 
moral  world,  he  must  assume  the  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
eky.  The  dress  of  the  Ooydd,  the  third  order,  or  first  into 
which  the  candidate  could  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
itfwffrfdi'w,  the  Disciples,  wore  a  variegated  dress  of  blue, 
green,  and  white,  the  three  Bardic  colors,  white  being  the 
^rees  gf  the  Druids,  who  were  the  second  order.  The  bards 
Hood  within  the  circle,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  the 
eeteBOoy  opened  by  sheathing  a  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
Bum*  of  Covenant.    The  Bardic  traditions  were  then  recited. 


Brnte^ttdbfit  kit  hand*  wrtttam'iwitk  war, 
Hk&tUifvr  tkt  Ordtr,  m  tAs logMS 
Cyfcars,  ami  m  (Astr  luitum's  h/tig  deeliiu, 
JVvBi  (Jks  /rst  rigvr  nf  tkatr  fwritjf 
80memkat  had  faUen XI.  p.  346,  col.  1. 

**  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  never  to  bear 
ama,  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  in  any  dis- 
pute, either  poUtieal  or  religious ;  nor  was  a  naked  weapon 
ever  to  be  held  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  title  of  Bardd 
Tngt  PrjfdBm,  Bard  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  he  was  recognised 
aa  the  aacred  Herald  of  Peace.  He  could  pase  unmolested 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  his  character  was  known ; 
and  whonever  he  appeared  in  his  unicolored  robe,  attention 
was  given  to  him  on  all  occasions ;  if  it  was  even  between 
■nniea  in  the  heat  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly 
dosisL"— OwxR*i  Uyware  Htm. 

Six  of  the  elder  Bards  are  enumerated  in  the  Triads  as 
having  borne  arms  in  violation  of  their  Order ;  but  in  these 
latter  days  the  perversion  had  become  more  frequent.  Meiler, 
tke  Baid  of  Grufydd  ab  Cynaa,  distinguished  himself  in  war; 
Cjnddelw,  Brydudd  Marnr^  the  Great  Bard,  was  eminent  for 
Ida  valOT,  and  Gwalchmai  boasts  in  one  of  his  poems  that  he 
had  dafoaded  the  Marches  against  the  Saxons.— WAxaiNOToif. 


Tka  Bmd^t  matt  ktmaraUt  mim.  — XI.  p.  346,  col.  9. 

No  people  seem  to  have  understood  the  poetical  eharacter 
Ml  w«ll  aa  the  Welsh ;  witness  their  Tiiadi. 
47 


'  The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetical  Genius ;  an  eyo 
that  can  see  Nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  reso- 
lution that  dares  follow  Nature. 

"  The  three  foundations  of  Genius ;  the  gift  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

**The  three  indispensables  of  Genius ;  understanding,  feel- 
ing, and  perseverance. 

*<  The  three  things  which  constitute  a  poet ;  genius,  knowl* 
edge,  and  impulse. 

**The  three  things  that  enrich  Genius;  contentment  of 
mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thoughts,  and  exercising  the 
memory." — E.  Wiluams's  Poors.    Owsif 's  JJfwarc  Htm, 


OmMc  lerei  — XI.  p.  346,  ooL  8. 

*<The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cffmn/f  ^ 
which  the  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  the 
ancients ;  they  call  their  language  O^fmiratg,  the  Primitive 
Tongue."  — E.  Wiluams's  Passu. 


WktTt  art  the  tamt  tf  Qtnrmm  1  wktrt  kit  tribe. 
The  faitJ^  ?  —  XI.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

"  Gavran,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Vradog  ab  Dyvnwai  Hen,  a 
chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Gavran,  Cadwallon,  and  Gwenddolau  were  the 
heads  of  the  three  fiiitbful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  ftmily  of 
Gavran  obtained  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to  dis- 
cover some  islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Qwtrdtfnnaia,  LUtm,  or  the  green  Islands 
of  the  Ocean.  This  expedition  was  not  heard  of  afterwards, 
and  the  situation  of  those  islands  became  lost  to  the  Britons. 
This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  the  twelve 
Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoe,  were  caHed  the  three 
losses  by  disappearance." —  Camhriam  Biography, 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  are 
some  singular  superstitions.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
TyvytJk  Ttg,  or  the  Fair  Family,  the  souls  of  tho  virtuous 
Druids,  who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the 
Christian  heaven,  but  enjoy  this  heaven  of  their  own.  They, 
however,  discover  a  love  of  mischief  neither  becoming  happy 
spirits,  nor  consistent  with  their  original  character  }  for  they 
love  to  visit  the  earth,  and,  seixing  a  man,  inquire  whether  he 
will  travel  above  wind,  mid  wind,  or  below  wind ;  above  wind 
is  a  giddy  and  terrible  passage ;  below  wind  is  through  bush 
and  brake ;  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But  the  spell  of  se- 
curity is,  to  catch  hold  of  the  grass,  for  these  beings  have  not 
power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  graas.  In  their  better  moods  they 
come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boats.  He  who  visits 
these  islands  imagines  on  his  raturn  that  he  has  been  abaent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  truth,  whole  centuries  have  passed 
away. 

If  you  take  a  turf  fW>m  St.  David's  ehuroh-yard,  and  stand 
upon  it  on  the  sea-shore,  you  behold  these  islands.  A  man 
once,  who  had  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately  put  to 
sea  to  find  them ;  but  they  dis^ipeared,  and  his  search  was  in 
vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the  enchanted 
turf,  again  set  sail,  aad  failed  again.  The  third  time  he  took 
the  turf  into  his  vessel,  and  stood  upon  it  till  he  reached  them. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  the  south 
isles  of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  are  persuaded  that  in 
a  clear  day  they  can  see  Hy  BrataH,  the  Enchanted  Island, 
from  the  coast,  the  Paradise  of  the  Pagan  Irish."  —  CoUeeUmea 
de  Rebut  ISbenUeit.  BsAcroao's  jStmatmt  Topograpkii  tf 
IreUmd. 

General  Vallancey  relates  a  different  history  of  this  supersti- 
tion. '*  The  old  Irish,"  he  says,  "  say,  that  great  part  of  Ire> 
land  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  that  the  sunken  part 
often  rises,  and  is  fVequeotly  to  be  seen  on  the  horixon  from 
the  Northern  coast.  On  the  North-west  of  the  island  they  call 
this  enchanted  country  7^  HwH,  or  the  city  of  Hud,  believ- 
ing that  the  city  stands  there  which  once  possessed  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  buried  under  some 
druidieal  monument.  When  Mr.  Burton,  in  1765,  went  in 
search  of  the  Ogham  monnment,  called  Conane's  Tomb,  on 
Callan  mountain,  the  pe<^le  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 
search  was  made  after  an  iMcriptioo,  bat  insisted  that  he  was 
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Mekinf  altar  an  Enehaated  Kay  that  lay  bariad  whh  tha 
Haro,  and  which,  whan  found,  woold  raatora  the  Enchanted 
City  to  ita  fonner  aplandor,  and  ooovart  tha  moory  heighti  ni 
Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  frnitfiil  plains.  Thay  expect 
great  richea  whanerer  thii  city  ii  diaeorared.'* 

This  enchanted  country  is  called  0  BrtatH,  or .  0  JfraxS, 
which,  according  to  General  Vallaneey's  interpratatioi,  signi- 
fies tha  Royal  Island.  He  says  it  is  eridently  the  loat  city  <^ 
Arabian  Stoiy,  visited  by  their  foboloos  prc^hat  Hood,  — tha 
City  and  Paradise  of  Irem !  He  compares  this  tradition  with 
the  remarks  of  Whitehnrst  on  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  sus- 
pects that  it  refen  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  Whitehnrst 
thinks  perhaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  in  Sicily  by  the 
name  of  Moigaine  le  Fay's  works,  erer  witnessed  on  the  eoast 
of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  tha  superstition  is  explained  by  an  actual 
apparition.  I  had  not,  when  this  note  was  written,  seen 
Mr.  Latham's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  at  Hastings, 
(PhiL  Trans.  1796,)  which  completely  esUblishes  what  1  had 
here  conjectured.  Bfr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarks  on  it,  says 
the  same  thing  has  been  seen  from  Broadstairs,  and  that  these 
^pearances  are  much  more  frequent  and  general  than  has 
■soally  been  supposed. 

H  kit  eryaial  J9rkf 
mUtktrtmPdJiaHkn  with  ku  hand  tfBmri», 
Old  Ar«rliii,mft«lar  4f  (AsaiyKie  (orsT— XI.  p.  347,  ool.  1. 

The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  so  canonixed  by  Ariosto  and 
our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  hare  been  a  heresy  in 
poetry  to  hare  altered  it  to  its  genuine  orthography. 

Merddin  was  the  bard  of  Emrya  Wledig,  the  Ambrosius  of 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  he  erected  Stooehenge, 
in  memory  of  the  Plot  of  the  Long  KniTcs,  when,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gwrytheym,  or  Vortigera,  and  the  Saxons,  three 
hundred  British  chieft  were  massacred.  He  built  it  on  the 
site  of  a  former  Circle.  The  structure  itself  affords  proof 
that  it  cannot  have  been  raised  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it 
dcTiates  from  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  circles,  where 
no  appearance  of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Arebury, 
Stanton-Drew,  Keswick,  Ate.  exemplify  this.  It  is  called  by 
the  Welsh  OwdA  Emrft,  the  work  of  Ambrosius.  Drayton's 
reproach,  therefore,  is  ill  founded. 

mdidtkoMmifki^mmtotnuttkeewithtkeir  ttorjf, 

Tkmn  luutforgal  their  namu,  whc  reartd  tketfer  tkeir  giof^. 

The  Welsh  traditions  say  that  Merddin  made  a  House  of 
Glass,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  the  Nine 
Cylreirdd  Bards,  and  was  never  heard  of  more,  lids  was  one 
of  the  Three  disappearances  from  the  isle  of  Britain.  Merd- 
din is  also  one  of  the  Three  principal  Christian  Bards  of 
Britain;  Merddin  Wyllt  and  Taliesin  are  the  other  two.— 


A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Bomance  <^  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  by  Joan  Lorenxo  Segura  de  Astorga. 

{Tms/oooms  muien  U*  gnln  rttragr^ 
Mn  yu  m  eteritOf  i  e§  grwM  de  ener  f 
8i  ee  verdat  o  nen,  ye  turn  hey  que  veer. 
Pen  no  l»  qtdero  em  el9id»  poner, 

Dieen  que  par  eaber  que  faun  Ice  peeeadoef 
Cemo  vioem.  lee  ekU/oe  emtrt  lee  mae  gromadoe^ 
tSseeubudevidriocenputdoebieneerredeef 
Metiee  e»  eUa  deHtro  cendoedeeue  eriedee, 

EetoefmremettMdeedetodeeloemeiereef 
Per  tal  que  nen  emeeeen  dona  loe  traedorte, 
Os  que  el  o  que  ettoe  avriea  aguardadoree, 
Hmfariea  d  eue  guieae  lee  maiee  revoUoree. 

Fade  heme  Htame  la  emka  agwudday 
Fa  eem  hcmae  eadeaae  hiea  preea  i  eolxade, 
Faeoafnefaejbrmeedlaenmeeprefada, 
Qytefomder  nan  eepodieeee  i  •etoditeM  eeigoia. 


Lut 


que  qmMU  diae  le  dexaeeea  kf  i 
leeeemtodeetofeaeaeeeadetoetaadar, 


JUtnt  M  faertte  loe  eeeretee  dU  mar. 


La  eaiafiufeeha  ea  qad  Rof  ecsa, 
jaioeamoefeeaha^dloeotroe  flaeiat 
Biea  midehan  dguaoe  que  s 
»sraf««SRt 


Jtadahal  hoa  Rtf  em  ea  oaea  eerrada, 
Seia  grmU  eoraxea  em  aagoeU  foeadaf 
reia  todaUmarde  pmeadoi  fohlada, 
Jfo  ee  heetia  nel  eiegle  que  maeifiu  y  frsiarfi. 

JVbn  vice  em  d  wrnrndo  neagama  rricliirti 
Q«s  men  eria  la  mar  eeeujaaie  jlgara ; 
TYuem  emeemadee  emtre  ei  formatara, 
Loefiterlee  a  loe/laeoe  damlee  wiala  tiiwfaia. 

EelomeevieelRifemaqaieaae  amdadae 
CoatoeekaaleeuMoealoeotroeeeladae 
Dicem  que  emde/krompreeee  i  eeeeaeadae, 
Farem  dt§ent  oca  for  d  eieglo  andet 

T^amte  ee  aeogiem  al  Roff  Ue  feeeadoe 
Qnae  eilee  erriee  d  tUf  por  emhiMgadeej 
FemieafaeU  la  euia  tedee  eaheteelgadee, 
TVsanen  tedee  amtd  coi 


Jardha  Mexemdre  per  le  ea  dieetre  Uade^ 
Qyu  mmeafiaa  domee  wmior  snfssijiswwnifs ; 
De  loe  pmeUee  del  mar  toooee  per  pagade, 
Cemtaba  que  erne  grmd  map  vie  gaamia, 

Otrajkdama  vie  ea  eeeoe poNaderee, 
Fie  que  lee  maieree  comeem  d  loe  memereOf 
Loe  eUeoe  d  loe  graadee  teaiemoe  par  eemmaru, 
MaUraealoemaefuerteedloequeeoamemorea, 

Dix  d  tUff  eoherhia  ee  em  todaloe  tagareoj 
Forcia  ee  emaa  tierra  i  deatro  eamoe  marm  t 
Luateee  eeeeo  mieaio  nam  ee  eatam per paree, 
Dioe  eoe^keda  tal  vieio  que  Hem  taaioe  Imgaree. 

Mlado  emtre  loe  amgeloe  ijtto  miaekoe  eaer, 
JtrramdIoeDieeperlatierrajedioleegramtpader, 
La  meenada  mompmedeea  dereeko  aver 
Jtaeondio  la  eahna,  nan  asaki|»ersesr. 

Qjaiem  mae paede  mae  faut  mem  dehiem,  mae  demote 
Q;aiem  atae  d  aver  wtae  qmier,  i  wurre  per  gamai  s 
JVbn  veeria  de  ea  grade  memgumo  eo  igmeit 
Md  peceadOf  nemgamo  moeed  Dioe  leaL 

Lu  avee  e  loe  heetiae,  loe  omss,  loe  peecadoe, 
Todoe  eom  emtre  ei  a  hamdoe  derramadoe  / 
De  vieio  i  de  eeherhia  eom  todoe  emtregadoe, 
LoeJUuoe  de  loefuertee  amdam  deeoMadoe* 

8e  eomo  eahd  Rof  hiem  tedeelo  oemeer^ 
Qfiideeee  auimemo  d  dertehae  iaiger, 
Biea  dehie  am  peeo  ea  lemgua  r^franar, 
Qns  sw  tamtjlerae  gramdiee  nan  qaieieeee  amitr, 

De  ea  gradd  Rof  wtae  oviera  eetado 
Mae  a  eue  eriawmee  feaeelee  peeado  t 
Temiemdo  la  oeaeiam  que  ead  vemir  prieade, 
Saearomie  hiem  ante  dd  tmmimo  paeeade. 

The  sweet  flow  of  language  and  metre  in  so  early  a  poem  ia 
very  remarkable ;  but  no  modem  language  can  boast  of  mooo- 
ments  so  early  and  so  valuable  as  the  Spaniah.  To  attempt  to 
versUy  this  passage  woold  be  laborioas  and  unprofitable.  Its 
import  is,  that  Alexander  being  desirous  to  see  how  the  Fish 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  great  Fish  behaved  to  the  little 
ones,  ordered  a  vessel  of  glass  to  be  made,  and  ftmtened  with 
long  chains  to  his  ships,  that  it  might  not  sink  too  deep.  He 
entered  it  with  two  chosen  servants,  leaving  orders  that  the 
ships  should  cootinne  their  coorse,  and  draw  him  up  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days.  The  vessel  had  been  made  perfectly  water- 
tight. He  descended,  and  found  the  fish  as  curious  to  see  him 
as  he  had  been  to  see  the  fish.  They  crowded  round  his 
maehiBe,  and  treBbledbefim  himie  if  he  had  bean  their  co« 
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qveror,  m  that  ho  thought  h«  had  acquired  another  empire. 
Bat  Alexander  perceived  the  rame  ayitem  of  tjranny  in  the 
water  ai  on  the  land,  the  great  eat  the  little,  and  the  little 
eat  the  lea ;  upon  which  tyranny  he  made  sundry  moral  oh- 
■enrationa,  which  would  have  come  with  more  propriety  from 
any  other  penon  than  from  himielf.  However,  he  obeerved 
the  various  devices  which  were  used  for  catching  fish,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  have  been  used  in 
the  world  ever  since.  His  people  were  afraid  some  accident 
might  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long  before  the  fifteen  days 
were  expired. 

The  Poet  himself  does  not  believe  this  story.  *<  People  say 
so,"  he  says,  "  but  it  is  not  in  writing,  and  it  is  a  thing  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  It  is  not  my  business  to  examine  whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  pass  it  over  unnoticed." 
T1»e  same  story  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
<»e  of  the  oldest  German  poems }  and  what  is  more  remarksr 
bk,  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  old  Welsh  Bards.  — Di.- 
viBi's  CtUic  iUfsordUf,  p.  196.  JesU,  and  the  fictions  of 
lomanoe  and  superstition,  seem  to  have  travelled  every  where. 


nms.— XI.  p.  347,  coL  1. 

Flatb-innis,  the  Noble  Island,  lies  surrounded  with  tempests 
in  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  account  of  this  Paradise  is 
hot  apocryphal,  as  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Macphersoo, 
and  has  evory  internal  mark  of  a  modem  fiction. 

In  fbrmer  days  there  lived  in  Sken  *  a  magician  f  of  high 
raaowB.  The  blast  of  wind  waited  fbr  his  commands  at  the 
gate;  he  rode  the  tempest,  and  the  troubled  wave  offered 
itself  as  a  pillow  fbr  his  repeae.  His  eye  followed  the  sun 
by  day ;  his  thoo^ts  travelled  from  star  to  star  in  the  season 
ef  night ;  he  thirsted  after  things  unseen ;  he  sighed  over  the 
narrow  circle  which  surrounded  his  days ;  he  often  sat  in 
sileneo  beneath  the  sound  of  his  groves ;  and  he  blamed  the 
careless  billows  that  rolled  between  him  and  the  Qn4n  Isle 
of  the  West. 

One  day  as  the  Magician  of  Bkerr  sat  thoughtfhl  upon  a 
rock,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea :  a  cloud  under  whose  squally 
skirts  the  foaming  waters  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  bay,  and  fimn  its  dark  womb  at  once  issued  forth  a  boat, 
with  its  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung  around  with  a 
Imndred  moving  oars.  But  it  was  destitute  of  mariners,  itself 
•eeming  to  live  and  move.  An  unusual  terror  seised  the  aged 
magidan ;  he  heard  a  voice,  though  he  saw  no  human  form. 
**  Arise !  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroes !  arise,  and  see  the 
Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away !  ** 

He  fislt  a  strange  force  on  his  limbs ;  he  sawno person ;  but 
be  BDOved  to  the  boat ;  immediately  the  wind  changed ;  in  the 
boaom  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days  gleamed 
fiuntly  round  him,  seven  nights  added  their  gloom  to  his  dark- 
ness :  his  ears  were  stunned  with  shrill  voices ;  the  dull  mur- 
murs of  winds  passed  him  on  either  side ;  he  slept  not,  but  his 
eyes  were  not  heavy ;  he  ate  not,  but  he  was  not  hungry :  on 
the  eighth  day  the  waves  swelled  into  mountains ;  the  boat 
was  rocked  violently  from  side  to  side ;  the  darkness  thick- 
eoed  around  him,  when  a  thousand  voices  at  once  cried  aloud. 
The  Itle !  the  Isle  !  The  billows  opened  wide  before  him ', 
the  calm  land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes. 

It  was  not  a  li^t  that  daxxled,  but  a  pure,  distinguishing, 
and  placid  light,  wiiich  called  forth  every  object  to  view  in 
their  moot  perfect  form.  The  isle  spread  large  before  him, 
like  a  pleasing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not  on 
the  si|^  where  nearness  fktigues  not  the  eye.  It  had  its 
gently-sloping  hills  ef  green,  nor  did  they  wholly  want  their 
clouds ;  but  the  clouds  were  bright  and  transparent,  and  each 
involved  in  its  besom  the  source  of  a  stream,— a  beauteous 
stream,  which,  wandering  down  the  steep,  was  like  the  faint 
Botes  of  the  half-touched  harp  to  the  distant  ear.  The  valleys 
were  open  and  free  to  the  ocean ;  trees  loaded  with  leaves, 
which  scarcely  waved  to  the  light  breexe,  were  scattered  on 
the  green  declivities  and  rising  ground :  the  rude  winds  walked 
not  oa  the  mountain ;  no  storm  took  its  course  through  the 
aky.  All  was  cafan  and  bri^t ;  the  pure  sun  of  Autumn 
I  fron  his  blue  sky  on  the  fields ;  ho  hastened  not  to  the 


*  81br  rignlto,  h  genenl,  a  roek  is  Uw  oomb. 
t  ABSgtdMiacaJMDnildhiaihsaMlk. 


west  for  repose,  nor  was  he  seen  to  rise  fWmi  the  East :  he 
flits  in  his  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquely  on  the  Noble 
Isle. 

In  each  valley  is  its  slow-moving  stream ;  the  pure  waters 
swell  over  the  bank,  yet  abstain  from  the  fields ;  the  showers 
disturb  them  not,  nor  are  they  lessened  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  On  the  rising  hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed— the 
high-roofod  dwelling  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained,  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness,  a  warm  afiToction  for  their  country  and 
living  fHends.  They  sometimes  visited  the  first ;  and  by  the 
latter,  as  the  Bard  expresses  it,  they  were  transiently  seen  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  especially  on  the  near  approach  of  death ; 
it  was  then  that  at  midni^t  the  death  devoted,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Tale,  were  suddenly  awakened  by  a  strange 
knocking  at  their  gates }  it  was  then  that  they  heard  the  indis- 
tinct voice  of  their  departed  ftiends  calling  them  away  to  the 
Noble  Isle ;  "  a  sudden  joy  rushed  in  upon  their  minds,  and 
that  pleasing  melancholy  which  looks  forward  to  happiness  in 
a  distant  land.  —  BlUcFHsaioif  *s  iHtroduetiffn  to  tAs  Hulorff  qf 
Oreat  BrUaim, 

**  The  softer  sex,  among  the  Celta,"  he  adds,  **  passed  with 
their  friends  to  the  fortunate  isles ;  their  beauty  Increased  with 
the  change,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Bard,  they  were 
ruddy  lights  in  the  Island  of  Joy." 


9md  an  tmtrtUd  Ugkt 
Penadti  tJu  green  CroiuiiiesiilsIsaMiit— XI.p.S47,ooLl. 

I  have  supplied  Merlin  vrith  light  when  he  arrived  at  his 
world  of  Mermanktnd,  but  not  for  his  submarine  voyage ;  let 
Paracelsus  do  this. 

"  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  light  in  the  Ark. 

"  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  clear  li^t  in  the 
Ark,  which  some  take  for  a  window.  But  since  the  Text 
saith,  ZXiy  and  night  skaU  no  more  ceaee  t  it  seems  it  did  then 
cease,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  exterior  light. 

"  The  Rabbis  say,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Zohar,  which  the 
Chaldees  translate  Neher,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  place. 
Other  Hebrew  do<;tors  believe  it  to  have  been  a  precious 
stone  hung  up  in  the  Ark,  which  gave  light  to  all  living 
creatures  therein.  This  the  greatest  carbuncle  could  not  do, 
nor  any  precious  stone  which  is  only  natural.  But  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit,  fixed  in  a  transparent  body,  shines  like  the  sun 
in  glory,  and  this  was  the  light  which  ciod  commanded  Noah 
to  make."— Pabacslsui'  Urim  at 


JUbys  ak  GnfyddaHthte^—JOI,  p.  347»coLS. 

Was  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  most  liberal,  and  most  cele> 
brated  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales  He  is  thus  praised  in 
the  Pentarchia : — 

Qvis  queat  heroem  calamo  duenbere  taateai, 
Qiumtes  ut  ipeefitit,  modo  dvihu  Heetorie  tnOoTf 
Foriie  in  hottSUa  modo  tarwuu  inotar  AekHUe, 
UUiuavoopatnmfBreeexagintaperannoo, 
QuoC/ksos  adegf  quoi  eaotra  ree^ta^  put  urbea, 
^pes  potrus,  eolnmen  paeiSf  btx  vrkie  el  orMs, 
Oentie  ikoaos,  deeno  arwtoffan,fiiImenque  duriU, 
Q^oneqnepaeefriorf  nequefifHior  aUer  m  onms. 

In  Heame's  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  are  these  fh- 
neral  verses  upon  Lord  Rhys,  as  preserved  by  Camden :  — 

JfobOeOantreneieeeeidUdiademadeeoriOt 

Hoe  eH  Rkeeue  eitHL,  Cambria  Ma  gtndL 
SattraJutw^  sod  no%  moritMr^  fvia  seaipsr  kaletm' 

tpeins  egregium  namen  in  erbe  nomm. 
Hie  tegitnTf  ead  detegitmr,  qmafmaperaania 

M'oneinitiUiutrem  voce  latere  dneam. 
ExeeetitfroiitaUmodHM,  eenou  probitMtBm^ 

Elofuio  eensmm,  morSbnt  elofmnm. 


Rhys  ap  Gryfflth,  say  the  Chronicles,  was  no  k 
able  in  courage,  than  in  the  stature  and  lineaments  of  his  body, 
wherein  he  exoeeded  moot  men. — Rofol  Tribee, 
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Bmoen,—XlL  p.  348,  coL  1. 

Wheo  Oiraldoi  CamlveiisM  wrote,  that  ia,  at  the  time 
whereof  the  poem  traati,  the  only  BeaTon  remaioing  in 
Wales  or  England  were  in  the  Towy.  liUer  u$moer$ot  Com- 
brWf  seu  etiam  LoegrimJbtmoSf  §ohu  Aae (TVtm)  eoftere*  luAet, 

The  Beaver  ia  mentioned  abo  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  and 
one  of  those  dark,  deep  resting-places  or  jMts  of  the  rirer  Con- 
way, which  tiie  Spaniards  call  the  risnioi  id  ria,  is  called 
the  Beavers*  pooL 


TkM  Ortat  PaUee,  Wu  a 
Zisil^— Xn.p.348,eol.9. 
Duuu  Fawr,  the  Qreat  Fftlace.    It  was  regarded  as  an 
t^liun. 

Ooagan  ^Po»yt4aid. — Xn.  p.  349,  ool.  1. 

Properly  Gwgan ;  bat  I  have  adapted  the  orthography  to  an 
Bnglish  eye.  This  very  eharacteriatic  story  is  to  be  fbond,  as 
narrated  in  the  poem,  in  Mr.  Yorke's  curioaa  work  apon  the 
Royal  Tribes  of  Wales.  Gwgan*s  demand  was  for  five  poonds, 
instead  often  marks ;  this  is  the  only  liberty  1  have  taken  with 
the  foot,  except  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  bnsiness  of  the  poem, 
by  the  last  part  of  Rhys's  reply.  The  iO  homor  in  which  the 
Lord  of  Dinvawr  confesses  the  messenger  had  surprised  him, 
is  mentioned  more  bluntly  by  the  historian.  **  Gwgan  fbond 
him  in  a  fbrioos  temper,  beating  his  servants  and  hanging  his 
dogs."  I  have  not  lost  the  character  of  the  anecdote,  by  re- 
lating the  caose  of  Us  anger,  instead  of  the  effects. 


1%$  haig  whose  reeUeu  waver 
AoB  e'sr  eA«  pfom  4f  GimsM: — Xni.  p.  349,  col.  S. 

A  large  tract  of  ftnny  country,  called  Cantrev  y  Gwaelod, 
the  Lowland  Canton,  was,  about  the  year  500,  inundated  by 
the  sea ;  for  Beithenyn,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  let  the  sea 
through  the  dams  which  secured  it.  He  is  therefore  distin- 
guished, with  Geraint  and  Gwrthcym,  onder  the  appellation  of 
the  Three  arrant  Drunkards.  This  district,  which  forms  the 
present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen  principal  towns  of  the 
Cymry,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who  survived  the  inunda- 
tion, fled  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Meirion  and  Arvon, 
which  were  till  then  nearly  uncultivated.  Gwyddno  Garan- 
hir,  one  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose  tenitories  were  thus  de- 
stroyed, was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and  1  believe,  says 
Edmund  Williams,  are  still)  to  be  seen  in  the  sands  of  this 
bay  huge  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the  characters 
Roman,  but  the  language  unknown.  £.  Williams's  Patau.  — 
Cambrian  Biograpkif. 

The  two  other  arrant  Drunkards  were  both  Princes  j  the 
one  set  fire  to  the  standing  com  in  his  country,  and  so  oc- 
casioned a  fiunine  }  Gwrtheym,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigem  of 
Saxon  history,  thus  distinguished  for  ceding  the  Iile  of  Thanot, 
in  his  drunkenness,  as  the  price  of  Rowena.  This  worthless 
King  is  also  recorded  as  one  of  the  Three  disgraceful  men  of 
the  Island,  and  one  of  the  Three  treacherous  conspirators, 
whose  ftmilies  were  forever  divested  of  privilege*  —  Oaai- 
hrim  BiogfUfkff, 

Barditf, — XIII.  p.  349,  col.  H, 

"  This  little  ishmd,**  says  Giraldus,  "  is  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain monks  of  exceeding  piety,  whom  they  call  Culdees,  (Cty- 
UUa  vel  QtUdeos.)  This  wonderful  property  it  hath,  either 
from  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  which  it  partakes  with  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  or  rather  from  some  miracle  by  reason  of  the  merits 
of  the  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known  there,  and  seldom 
or  never  does  any  one  die  till  worn  out  by  old  age.  Infinite 
numbers  of  Saints  are  buried  there.* 


Oh  his  hack, 
LOuabroadtkiddttkeearatUwaakmiig XHL  p.  350,  col.  S. 

**  The  ooraelee  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  kmg  and 
four  broad,  their  bottom  is  a  little  sounded,  and  their  shape 


nearly  oval.  These  boats  are  ribbed  with  light  laths,  or  spli 
twigs,  in  the  manner  of  basket- wwk,  and  are  covered  with  a 
raw  hide  or  strong  canvass,  pitched  in  soch  a  mode  as  to 
prevent  their  leaking;  a  seat  crosses  just  above  the  oentrsy 
towards  the  broader  end;  they  seldom  weigh  waote  than 
between  520  and  30  pounds.  The  men  paddle  them  with  one 
hand  while  they  fish  with  the  other,  and  when  their  work  is 
completed,  they  throw  the  coracles  over  their  shoolden,  and 
without  difllenlty  return  with  them  home. 

<*  Riding  through  Abergwilly  we  saw  several  of  these  phe- 
nomena resting  with  their  bottoms  upwards  against  the  houses, 
and  resembling  the  shells  of  so  many  enormous  turtleo ;  and 
indeed  a  traveller,  at  the  first  view  of  a  coracle  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  fisherman,  might  fiuiey  he  saw  a  tortoise  walking  on 
his  hinder  legs.  *'  —  Wi  n dham. 

Andrew  Ifarvell,  in  his  poem  called  "  Appletoa  Hoose,*^ 
describes  the  coracle  as  then  used  in  Yorkshire :  — 

And  now  the  sahnon-fiahers  moist 
Their  leathern  boats  begin  to  hoist ; 
And,  like  Antipodes  in  shoes. 
Have  shod  their  heads  in  their 


How  Tortoise-like,  but  not  so  slow. 
These  rational  amphibii  go ! 
Let's  in ;  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear. 

The  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sea  in  vessels  of  basket-^ork 
oovered  with  skins :  they  were  used  also  by  the  aneient  Span- 
iards ;  perhaps  the  coracle  succeeded  the  canoe,  implying  more 
skill  than  is  necessary  to  sooop  out  a  tree,  or  hollow  it  with 
fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  buikl  a  boat.  The  boats  of 
bark,  which  the  savages  of  Canada  use,  are  equally  ix^eniote, 
and  possess  the  same  advantages. 


Prinee  HoaPt  lay  </  leve.  —  XIV.  p.  3iB,  col.  2. 

Eight  poems  by  Prinee  Hoel  are  preserved  :  they  are  here 
given  in  Mr.  Owen's  translation. 

]. 

My  choice  is  a  lady,  elegant,  slender,  and  fkir,  whoee  Iragtb- 
ened  white  form  is  seen  through  the  thin  blue  veil ;  and  my 
choicest  fiusnlty  is  to  muse  on  superior  female  excellence, 
when  she  with  diflSdence  utters  the  becoming  sentiment ;  and 
my  choicest  participation  is  to  become  united  with  the  maid, 
and  to  share  mutual  confidence  as  to  thoughts  and  fortune.  I 
choose  the  bright  hue  of  the  spreading  wave,  thoo  who  art  the 
most  discreet  in  thy  country,  with  thy  pure  Welsh  speech, 
chosen  by  me  art  thou ;  what  am  I  with  thee  ?  how !  dost 
tliou  refrain  fVom  spesking?  ah  !  thy  silence  even  is  foir!  I 
have  chosen  a  maid,  so  that  with  me  there  should  be  no  hes- 
itation ;  it  is  right  to  choose  the  choicest  frir  one ;  choose, 
fair  maid ! 

9. 

1  love  the  white  glittering  walls  on  the  side  of  the  bank, 
clothed  in  fresh  verdancy,  where  baahfuhiess  loves  to  observe 
the  modest  sea-mew's  course  ;  it  would  be  my  delight,  though 
I  have  met  with  no  great  return  of  love  in  my  much-desired 
visit  on  the  sleek  white  steed,  to  behold  my  sister  of  flippant 
smile  j  to  talk  of  love  since  it  has  come  to  my  lot ;  to  restore 
my  ease  of  mind,  and  to  renew  her  slighted  troth  with  the 
nymph  as  fair  as  the  hue  of  the  shore-beating  wave. 

From  her  country,  who  is  bright  as  the  coldly-driAed  aoow 
upon  the  lofty  hill,  a  censure  has  come  to  us,  that  I  should  be 
so  treated  with  disdain  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan. 

Playful,  from  her  promise  was  new-bom  expectation;  — 
she  is  gone  with  my  soul  away :  I  am  made  wretched  !  —  Am 
I  not  become  for  love  like  Garwy  Hir  to  the  fiur  one  of  whom 
I  am  debarred  in  the  Hall  of  Ogyrvan ! 


I  love  the  castle  of  proud  workmanship  in  the  Cyvyld, 
where  my  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  intrude :  the  high 
of  renown,  in  full  bustle,  seek  admittance  there,  and  by  it 
speaks  the  mad  resounding  wave. 

It  is  the  chosen  place  of  a  luminary  of  splendid  qnatitiee 
and  fair ;  glorious  her  rising  f^  the  verge  of  the  torrent^ 
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•nd  tb«  fUr  ooe  ihinei  upon  the  now  progrenive  year,  in  the 
wild  of  Arroa,  in  the  Snowdonian  hilli. 

Tho  tmit  doee  not  attnot ;  the  gloaty  silk  is  not  looked  on 
bf  hor  I  lore,  with  peaaing  tenderness :  if  her  conquest  could 
fee  wrought  by  the  muse's  aid,  ere  the  night  that  comes,  I 
slMmld  next  to  her  be  found. 


I  hare  hameesed  thee  to-day,  my  steed  of  shining  gray ;  I 
wUl  trarerse  on  thee  the  &ir  region  of  Cynlas }  and  I  will 
hold  a  hard  dispute  before  death  shall  cut  me  off  in  obstructing 
sleep,  and  thus  obstructing  health ;  and  on  me  it  has  been  a 
sign,  DO  longer  being  the  honored  youth,  the  complexion  is 
like  the  pale  bine  wares. 

Oppraased  with  longing  is  my  memory  in  society  j  regret 
for  her  by  whom  1  am  hated  ;  whilst  I  confer  on  the  maid  the 
honored  eulogy  j  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  return 
the  oonaolation  of  the  slightest  grace. 

Broken  is  my  heart !  my  portion  is  regret,  caused  hr  the 
form  of  a  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold;  my 
treatment  is  not  deserved,  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap- 
pwnted  place  was  fixed.  Bon  of  the  God  of  Heaven !  if  be- 
fore a  pronusa  of  forbearance  she  goes  away,  woe  to  me  that 
I  am  not  slain 


When  the  ravens  rejoice,  when  blood  is  hastening,  when 
the  gore  runs  bubbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
hooaes  redden  in  Ruzlan,  when  the  red  ball  is  burning,  when 
we  glow  with  wrath ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  blazes  up  to  heaven ; 
our  abode  affords  no  shelter;  and  plainly  is  the  bright  con- 
flagration aeen  from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of  Menai 

Tboy  perished  on  the  third  day  of  May,  three  hundred  ships 
4rf'a  fleet  roving  the  ocean ;  and  ten  hundred  times  the  number 
the  flwofd  would  put  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single  beard  on 
MNiai. 

6. 

RreevaniBg  tidal  were  celebrated  when  France  was  laved, 
nrhm  barbarian  chieft  were  made  to  fly,  when  there  was 
ptesauie  round  the  steel-clad  bodies ;  should  a  weapon  yet  be 
brandished  round  the  beard,  a  public  triumph  would  my 
wrath  procure,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
habitatioa  hurling  ruin;  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the 
hastening  host  upon  the  cross,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  reeking  with  bkwd,  the  blood  hue  over  the  abject  throng, 
a  blood  veil  hiding  its  place  of  falling,  and  a  plain  of  blood, 
and  a  ebook  auffhsed  with  gore. 

7. 

I  lovo  the  time  of  lammer ;  then  the  gladly-exulting  steed 
of  the  warrior  prancea  before  a  gallant  chief;  the  wave  is 
csowned  with  foam;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
movea  ;  the  apple-tree  has  arrayed  itself  in  another  livory ; 
bordereiil  with  white  is  my  shield  on  my  shoulder,  prepared 
for  violence.  I  have  loved,  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  object 
which  I  have  not  obtained. 

Ceridwen,  fair  and  tall,  of  slowly  languid  gait,  her  com- 
plexion vies  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
splendid  delicate  form,  beautifully  mild  and  whitd  lined  pres- 
ence ;  in  stepping  over  a  rush  nearly  fklling  seems  the  little 
tiny  foir  one ;  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  but  scarcely  older 
than  a  tenth  year  infant.  Young,  shapely,  and  full  of  grace- 
fulness, it  were  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  freely  give ; 
but  the  youthful  female  does  more  embarrass  good  fortune  by 
a  smile,  than  an  expression  from  her  lips  checks  impertinence. 

A  worshif^ng  pilgrim,  she  wUl  send  me  to  the  celestial 
presence ;  how  long  shall  I  worship  thee  ?  stop  and  think  of 
thine  office  !  If  I  am  unskilful  through  the  dotage  of  love, 
Jeans,  the  well-informed,  will  not  rebuke  me. 

8. 
Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  spraying  over  the  sacred  tomb  of 
Bovoa  the  brave,  the  chief  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I  love 
the  utmost  hate  of  England,  a  flat  and  unergetic  land,  with  a 
race  involved  in  every  wile.  I  love  the  spot  that  gave  me  the 
much-desired  gift  of  mead,  where  the  seas  extend  a  tedious 
conflict.  I  love  the  society  and  thick  inhabitants  therein,  and 
which,  obedient  to  its  lord,  directs  its  view  to  peace.  I  love 
ita  aea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its  city  bordering  on  its  forest, 


ita  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  water,  and  its  vales,  its  white 
sea-mews,  and  its  beauteous  women.  I  love  its  warriors  and 
ita  well-trained  steeds,  its  woods,  its  stiong-holds,  and  its 
social  domicil.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil, 
where  I  had  the  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  I  love  its  cul- 
tivated regions,  the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and  its  &r-ex- 
tended  wild,  and  its  sports  of  the  ^ase,  which.  Son  of  God ! 
have  been  great  and  wonderfhl :  how  sleek  the  melodioos  deer, 
and  in  what  plenty  found !  I  achieved  by  the  push  of  a  spear 
an  excellent  deed  between  the  chief  of  Powys  and  happy 
Gwynes,  and  upon  the  pale-hued  element  of  ever-struggling 
motion  may  I  accomplish  a  liberation  from  exile.  I  will  not 
take  breath  until  my  party  comes ;  a  dream  declares  it,  and 
God  wills  it  to  be  so,  fair  foam-crowned  wave  spraying  over 
the  grave.         * 

Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  impetuous  in  thy  course,  like  in 
color  to  the  hoar  when  it  accumulates ;  I  love  the  sea-ooast 
in  Meirionys,  where  I  have  had  a  white  arm  for  a  pillow.  I 
love  the  nightingale  upon  the  privet-brake  in  Cymmer  Den- 
cur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  glory 
of  the  blest,  though  so  far  it  is  firom  Ceri  to  Caerliwelyz,  I 
mounted  the  yellow  steed,  and  firom  Maellenyz  reached  the 
land  of  Reged  between  the  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
the  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  f^om  the  land  of  Te- 
gyngyl  of  fairest  aspect !  Since  I  am  a  love-wight,  one  inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  fate,  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  impetuous  course ! 

I  will  implore  the  Divine  Supreme,  the  wonderful  in  sub- 
jugating to  his  will,  as  king,  to  create  an  excelling  muse  for  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  women,  such  as  Merzin  song,  who  have 
claimed  my  bardic  lore  so  long,  who  are  so  tardy  in  dispensing 
grace.  The  most  eminent  in  all  the  west  I  name,  from  the 
gates  of  Chester  to  the  port  of  Ysgewin :  The  first  is  the 
njrmph  who  will  be  the  subject  of  universal  praise,  Gwenliant, 
whose  complexion  is  like  the  summer's  day.  The  second  is 
another  of  high  state,  far  from  my  embrace,  adorned  with 
golden  necklace,  foir  Gweirvy],  from  whom  nor  token  nor 
confidence  have  I  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race ;  though  1 
might  bo  slain  by  two-edged  blades,  she  whose  foster  brother 
was  a  king,  should  be  my  theme.  And  next  for  the  handsome 
Gwladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin,  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude, I  utter  the  secret  sigh ;  I  will  worship  her  with  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  furze.  Soon  may  I  see  my  vigor 
rouse  to  combat,  and  in  my  hand  my  blade,  bright  Leucu,  my 
companion,  laughing,  and  whose  husband  laughs  not  from 
anxiety.  Great  anxiety  oppresses  me,  makes  me  sad;  and 
longing,  alas  !  is  habitual  for  fair  N6st,  for  her  who  is  like  the 
apple-tree  blossom ;  and  for  Ferwewr,  the  centre  of  my  de- 
sire ;  for  Gonerys  the  chaste,  who  grants  not  a  smile  for  me ; 
may  continence  not  overcome  her !  for  Hunyz,  whose  fkme 
will  last  till  the  day  of  doom;  for  Hawis,  who  claims  my 
choicest  eul<^.  On  a  memorable  day  I  had  a  nymph ;  I 
had  a  second,  more  be  their  praise  ;  I  had  a  third  and  a  fourth 
with  prosperity ;  I  had  a  fifth  of  those  with  a  skin  white  and 
delicate;  I  had  a  sixth  bright  and  foir,  avoiding  not  the 
temptation,  above  the  white  walls  did  she  arrest  me  ;  I  had  a 
seventh,  and  this  was  satiety  of  love ;  I  had  eight  in  recom- 
pense for  a  little  of  the  praise  which  I  sung;  but  the  teeth 
most  opportunely  bar  the  tongue. 


Ert  ever  Saxon  set  Am  katrfutfitat 

Upon  tA«  beauty  Isle,  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  1. 

The  three  names  of  this  Island;  the  first,  before  it  waa 
inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Water-guarded  Green  Spot ;  after 
it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Honey  Island ;  and  after  Ita 
subjection  to  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  Mawr,  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Piydain. —  Cambrian  Regieter. 

This  name  was  appropriately  given  to  it,  for  Ynys  Pry- 
dain signifies  the  Beautiful  Isle.  —  Camhrian  Biograpkift  E. 
Williams. 

7^  eonbtmaeious  Prinu  t^f  Powf/o-iand,  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  1. 
Oeman  de  CtoelioCj  quia  solus  inter  Wattia  prine^es  Jirthi- 
pr^suU  cam  popnle  suo  non  ocaarrtrat,  exeommwsicavimns, 
Oenus  iste  pra  aliis  CaaUrim  prindpibHSf  eC  lingum  dieads  ex- 
tilemty  et  in  terrm  sum  moderamxM  ingtmi  pertpitaicis.—Qi'' 
aALDUS  CAMBaxifsis. 
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EoemoM  Otom  tM  Dig  itads 
Di$0wn§i  tk$  Ckmxk  when  Uvmgf  com  m 
TV  Chareh  di$owm$d  km  dmd,  —  XV.  p.  354,  eol.  9. 

Ow«n  OwyneUi  wu  buried  at  Bangor.  When  Baldwin, 
ArehbifllK^  of  Canterbozy,  coming  to  preach  the  crosade 
againft  the  Saracens,  aaw  his  tomb,  he  charged  the  Bishop  to 
remove  the  body  oot  of  the  Cathedral,  when  he  eonld  find  a 
fit  (^portimity  so  to  do ;  in  regard  that  Archbishop  Beeket 
had  ezcommonicated  him  heretofore,  because  he  had  married 
his  first  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Orono  ab  Edwyn,  and  that 
notwithstanding  he  had  continued  to  live  with  her  till  she  died. 
The  Bishop,  in  obedience  to  the  charge,  made  a  passage  from 
the  vault  throu^  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  under  ground, 
and  so  secretly  shoved  the  body  into  the  churchyard. — 
RotalTmbbs.   FromlktlSLmnQyrvtUB. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  asked  to  see  was  the  tomb  of 
Potemkin.  All  Europe  has  heard  that  he  was  buried  in 
Cherson ;  and  a  magnificent  sepulchre  mi^t  naturally  be  ex- 
pected for  a  person  so  renowned.  The  reader  will  imagine 
our  surprise,  when,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  his 
remains,  we  were  told  that  no  one  knew  what  was  become  of 
them. 

Potemkin,  the  illustrious,  the  powerful,  of  all  the  princes 
that  ever  lived  the  most  princely,  of  all  imperial  Ikvorites  the 
most  &vored,  had  not  a  spot  which  might  be  called  his  grave. 
He,  who  not  only  governed  all  Russia,  but  even  made  the 
haughty  Catherine  his  suppliant,  had  not  the  distinction  pos- 
sessed by  the  humblest  of  the  human  race.  The  particulars 
respecting  the  ultimate  disposal  of  his  body,  as  they  were 
communicated  to  me  upon  the  spot,  on  the  most  credible  testi- 
mony, merit  cursory  detail. 

The  corpse,  soon  after  his  death,  was  brought  to  Cherson, 
and  placed  beneath  a  dome  of  the  small  church  belonging  to 
the  fortress  opposite  to  the  altar.  After  the  usual  ceremony 
of  interment,  the  vault  was  covered,  merely  by  restoring  to 
their  former  situation  the  planks  of  wood  belonging  to  the 
floor  of  the  building.  Many  inhabitants  of  Cherson,  as  well 
as  English  officers  in  the  Russian  service,  who  resided  in  the 
neighborhood,  had  seen  the  coffin :  this  was  extremely  ordi- 
nary ;  but  the  practice  of  showing  it  to  strangeis  prevailed  for 
some  years  after  Potemkin*s  decease.  The  Empress  Cathe- 
rine either  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  an  intention  of  erecting 
a  superb  monument  to  his  memory ;  whether  at  Cherson  or 
elsewhere,  is  unknown.  Her  sodden  death  is  believed  to 
have  prevented  the  completion  of  this  design. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  remains  now  to  be 
related :  the  coffin  itself  has  disappeared :  instead  of  any 
answer  to  the  various  inquiries  we  made  concerning  it,  we 
were  cautioned  to  be  silent.  No  one,  said  a  countryman  of 
ours,  living  in  the  place,  dares  to  mention  the  name  of  Potem- 
kin. At  length  we  received  intelligence  that  the  verger  could 
satisfy  our  curiosity,  if  we  would  venture  to  ask  him. 

We  soon  found  the  means  of  encouraging  a  little  communi- 
cation on  his  part ;  and  were  then  told,  that  the  body,  by  the 
Emperor  Paul's  command,  had  been  taken  up,  and  thrown 
into  the  ditch  of  the  fortress.  These  orders  were  implicitly 
obeyed.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  fosse,  into  which  his  remains 
were  thrown  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were  those  of 
a  dead  dog ;  but  this  procedure  taking  place  during  the  night, 
very  few  were  informed  of  the  disposal  of  the  body.  An  eye- 
witness of  the  fkct  assured  me  that  the  coffin  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  vault  where  it  was  originally  placed ;  and  the 
Verger  was  actually  proceeding  to  point  out  the  place  where 
the  body  was  abandoned,  when  the  Bishop  himself  happening 
to  arrive,  took  away  my  guide,  and  with  menaces  but  too 
likely  to  be  ftilfilled,  prevented  our  being  more  folly  informed 
concerning  the  obloquy  at  present  involving  Potemkin. — 
Clabxb's  TVsmIs,  vol.  i.  p.  003. 


Wmmmg  sisw  Fammt  to  Vuir  oU.  — XVII.  p.  357,  eol.  1. 

«*  I  am  much  affected,*'  says  old  Fuller, "  vrith  the  ingenui- 
ty of  an  English  nobleman,  who,  following  the  camp  of  King 
Henry  HI.  in  these  parts,  (Caernarvonshire,)  wrote  home  to 
his  friends,  about  the  end  of  September,  1243,  the  naked  truth 
indeed  as  followeth :  *  We  lie  in  our  tents,  watching,  fosting, 
praying,  and  freexing ;  we  watch  for  foar  of  the  Welshmen, 


who  are  wont  to  invade  us  in  the  night ;  we  fost  for  want  of 
meat,  for  the  hall^ienny  loaf  ia  worth  five  pence ;  wo  pray  to 
God  to  send  us  bone  speedily ;  we  ftoeie  for  want  of  wintnr 
garments,  having  BocUif  bat  thin  linen  betwixt  ns  and  thn 
wind.»»» 


Asnsiasv 
Atittki  Made  mi  wrf— rtsiy  fs», 
Tlat  jCrOas  Mio  Os /roiM  «Ct  M<^  fweCff, 
Jbdyrtftn  en  tAs  dead.— XVII.  p.  337,  eoL  fi. 

Like  the  black  and  melancholic  yew-tree. 
Dost  think  to  root  thyself  in  dead  men's  graves. 
And  yet  to  prosper  ? 

WusTBa's  WkiU  DnUy  er  FUtaria  CoromkanM. 


Jfkntr  akatt  htr  wdtimg  9f9 
BAM  tktm^  m  Os  horn-  tfkappmeUf 
WkmDmAkatkm§d§kerpunforpmfethli$a. 

XVU.  p.  356,  eoL  9. 

The  three  ReotoratiooB  in  the  Circle  of  HappuMos ;  RaaCo- 
ration  of  original  genius  and  character ;  lUtUntim  ^  all  that 
was  btUmtd ;  and  the  Restoration  of  Remembrance  from  tbn 
origin  of  all  things }  without  theee  perfect  h^ipineos  cannot 
exist.  —  THadls  afBmium^  39. 

I  have  thought  it  unneceasary  to  give  a  cooneetod  aeeoant 
of  the  Bardic  system  in  these  Notes,  as  K  has  been  eo  well 
done  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  An- 
cient British  Poems. 


PART   II. 
MADOC    IN   AZTLAN. 


1. 

THE  RETURN  TO  AZTLAN. 

Now  go  youf  way,  ye  gallant  company ; 

God  and  good  Angels  guard  ye  as  ye  go ! 

Blow  fairly,  Winds  of  Heaven !    Ye  Ocean  Wavea, 

Swell  not  in  anger  to  that  fated  fleet ! 

For  not  of  conquest  greedy  nor  of  gold. 

Seek  they  the  distant  world. — Blow  fairly,  Winda ! 

Waft,  Waves  of  Ocean,  well  your  blessed  load ! 

Fair  blew  the  Winds,  and  safely  did  the  Waves 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.    It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventurous  courage  in  a  boy, 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariner, 
That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  tell 
How  pleasantly,  for  many  a  summer  day, 
Over  the  sunny  sea,  with  wind  at  will. 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd ;  and  of  those  happy  Isles, 
Which,  had  he  seen  ere  that  appointed  storm 
Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  had 

pitched 
His  tent,  and  blest  his  lot  that  it  had  fallen 
In  land  so  fair ;  and  human  blood  had  reek*d 
Daily  on  Aztlan's  devilish  altars  still. 
But  other  doom  was  his,  nore  arduous  toil 
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Yet  to  achieve,  wone  danger  to  endure, 
Worse  eyil  to  be  qnell'd,  and  higher  good 
Which  paaaeth  not  away  educed  from  ill ; 
Whereof  all  unforeseeing,  yet  for  all 
Prepared  at  heart,  he  over  ocean  muIb, 
Wafted  by  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  waves, 
As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 
The  perfect  Prince,  by  God  and  man  beloved. 
And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land. 
Skirting  like  morning  clouds  the  dusky  sea ! 
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Caermadoc — by  that  name  Cadwallon's  love 
Call*d  it  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince  — 
Stood  in  a  mountain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 
A  natural  bulwark,  girt.    A  rocky  stream. 
Which  from  the  fells  came  down,  there  spread  itself 
Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  which 
Had  been  a  two  hours'  pleasurable  toil ; 
And  he,  who  from  a  well-strung  bow  could  send 
His  shaft  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm. 
And  might  from  many  an  archer,  far  and  near 
Have  borne  away  the  bell.    Here  had  the  Chief 
Chosen  his  abiding-place,  for  strength  preferr'd. 
Where  vainly  might  a  host  in  equal  arms 
Attempt  the  difficult  entrance ;  and  for  all 
That  could  delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  man ; 
Whate'er  of  beauty  or  of  usefulness 
Heart  could  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here. 
What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 
Now  gave  rich  increase  to  the  husbandmen. 
For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labor.    Flourishing 
He  lefl  the  happy  vale  ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  fields  reclaim'd,  more  habitations  rear'd. 
More  harvests  rising  round.    The  reptile  race. 
And  every  beast  of  rapine,  had  retired 
From  man's  asserted  empire ;  and  the  sound 
Of  axe,  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net, 
And  song-beguiling  toil,  and  pastoral  pipe, 
Were  heard',  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  the  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prince, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  groves 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.    And  this  hut, 
Rejoin'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goervyl,  is  our  palace :  it  was  built 
With  lighter  labor  than  Aberfraw's  towers; 
Tet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than    Mona's   kingly  walls.— Like  Gwyneth, 

said  he  ? 
Oh  no !  we  neighbor  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
Cheerfully  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who,  albeit  aweary  of  their  way, 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  U^  place  of  rest. 
Felt  their  hearts  overburden'd^  and  their  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.    Yet  not  the  less 
The  buzz  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around, 
Where  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gave  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


IL 

THE  TIDINGS. 

But  when  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  stir 
And  tumult  was  retired,  Cadwallon  then 
Thus  render'd  his  account. 

When  we  had  quell'd 
The  strength  of  Aztlan,  we  should  have  throyn 

down 
Her  Altars,  cast  her  Idols  to  the  fire,         / 
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And  on  the  ruins  of  her  fanes  accnn'd 
Planted  the  Croes  triumphant    Vain  it  is 
To  BOW  the  seed  where  noxious  weeds  and  briers 
Must  choke  it  in  the  growth. 

Tet  I  had  hope 
The  purer  influence  of  exampled  good 
Might  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Lead  this  bedarken'd  race ;  and  when  thy  ship 
Fell  down  the  stream  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
All    promised  well.     The  stranger's  God   had 

proved 
Mightier  in  war;  and  Aztlan  could  not  choose 
But  see,  nor  seeing  could  she  fail  to  love, 
The  freedom  of  his  service.    Few  were  now 
The  offerings  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 
And  virgins  to  the  temple-toils  devote. 
Therefore   the    Priests   combined  to  save  their 

craft; 
And  soon  the  rumor  ran  of  evil  signs 
And  tokens ;  in  the  temple  had  been  heard 
Wailings  and  loud  lament;  the  eternal  fire 
Gave  dismally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame ; 
And  from  the  censer,  which  at  mom  should  steam 
Sweet  odors  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloud, 
Black  and  portentous,  rose.    And  now  no  Priest 
Approach'd  our  dwelling.     Even    the   firiendly 

Prince 
Yuhidthiton  was  at  Caermadoc  now 
Rarely  a  guest;  and  if  that  tried  good- will 
Which  once  he  bore  us  did  at  times  appear, 
A  sullen  gloom  and  silence,  like  remorse. 
Followed  the  imagined  crime. 

But  I  the  whUe 
Reck'd  not  the  brooding  of  the  storm ;  for  then 
My  father  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down. 
Patiently  did  the  pious  man  endure, 
In  faith  anticipating  blessedness, 
Already  more  than  man  in  those  sad  hours 
When  man  is  meanest    I  sat  by  his  side. 
And  pray'd  with  him,  and  talk'd  with  him  of 

death 
And  life  to  come.    O  Madoc !  those  were  hours 
Which  even  in  anguish  gave  my  soul  a  joy : 
I  think  of  them  in  solitude,  and  feel 
The  comfort  of  my  faith. 

But  when  that  time 
Of  bitterness  was  past,  and  I  return 'd 
To  daily  duties,  no  suspicious  sign 
Betoken'd  ill ;  the  Priests  among  us  came 
As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 
Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought. 
Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle-minded  men 
I  dealt  with,  how  inveterate  in  revenge. 
How  patient  in  deceit.    Lincoya  first 
Forewarn'd  me  of  the  danger.    He,  thou  know'st, 
Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escaped. 
And  lived  a  slave  among  a  distant  tribe. 
When,  seeing  us,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we. 
Lords,  as  he  deem'd  us,  of  the  Elements, 
Might  pity  his  poor  countrymen  oppress'd, 
And  free  them  from  their  bondage.    Didst  thou 

hear 
How  from  yon  bloody  altars  he  was  saved  ? 
For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fate  and  ours 
Were  link'd  together  then. 


The  Prince  replied, 
I  did  but  hear  a  broken  tale.    Tell  on ! 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  unhappy  race, 
Texcalipoca  as  the  chief  they  rank. 
Or  with  the  Chief  co-equal ;  Maker  he. 
And  Master  of  created  things  esteem'd. 
He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls, 
Hideous  and  huge ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm. 
And  with  his  black  right  hand  he  lifts,  as  though 
In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.    His  festival. 
Of  all  this  wicked  nation's  wicked  rites. 
With  most  solemnity,  and  circumstance. 
And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 
From  all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdued 
To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 
Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  countenance, 
And  shapely  form,  and  all  good  natural  gifts, 
Worthiest  to  be  the  victim ;  and  for  this 
Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  in  truth 
The  flower  of  all  his  nation.    For  twelve  fnnn^«^ 
Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 
Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 
Garb'd  therefore  like  the  Demon  Deity, 
Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train 
With  music  and  with  dance  attend  his  way ; 
The  crowd  before  him  fall  and  worship  him ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then, 
To  be  their  victim  and  their  feast  at  last. 
At  morning  and  at  evening  incense  him. 
And  mock  him  with  knee-reverence.    Twenty 

days 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive. 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  lifo. 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  given 
In  spousals.    With  Lincoya  all  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept ;  and  at  the  stated  time. 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom  even  at  that  hour 
He  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she ;  and  she  loved  him  and  pitied  him. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest; 
I  oftentimes  have  seen  her ;  and  in  truth, 
Compared  with  Britain's  maids,  so  beautiful. 
Or  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  South, 
She  would  be  lovely  still.    Her  cotton  vest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaves  her  olive  arms 
Bare  in  their  beauty ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long. 
Flow  the  black  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair ; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre ;  and  her  voice !  — 
A  soul  which  harbor'd  evil  never  breathed 
Such  winning  tones. 

Thou  know'st  how  manfully 
These  tribes,  as  if  insensible  to  pain. 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.    To  Lincoya's  mind 
Long  preparation  now  had  made  his  fate 
Familiar;  and,  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dreams. 
Till  Co&tel  was  his.    But  then  it  woke ; — 
It  hung,  —  it  press'd  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  waves ; 
And  when  her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness, 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  rest 
Her  cheek  on  his,  and  weep. 
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The  day  drew  nigh ; 
And  now  the  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come. — 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare, 
When  strong  atfection  stirs  her  spirit  up  ?  — 
She  gathered  herbs,  which,  like  oar  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep,  and  with  the  temple-food 
Biingled  their  power;  herself  partook  the  food, 
So  best  to  lull  suspicion ;  and  the  youth, 
Instructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  asleep. 
Fled  far  away. 

After  our  conquering  arms 
Had  freed  the  Hoamen  from  their  wretched  yoke, 
lincoya  needed  but  his  CoAtel 
To  fiU  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness. 
Her  to  the  temple  had  her  father's  vow 
Awhile  devoted,  and  some  moons  were  still 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  Lincoya's  wife. 
When  frx>m  the  Paha's  wiles  his  watchf\il  mind 
Foreboded  ill.    He  bade  me  take  good  heed. 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe. 
I  started  at  his  words; — these  artful  men. 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were, 
These  were  lip-ktvish  of  their  friendship  now. 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  friend 
Tuhidthiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  guest. 
Sullen  and  joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  that  rankled  there.    These  things  were 

strange; 
The  omens  too  had  ceased ; — we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  voices,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steam'd  from  the  morning  incense.    Why  was 

this? 

Young  Malinal  had  from  the  hour  of  peace 
Been  our  in-dweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.    To  him  I  told 
My  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  love  and  truth; 
For  he  had  learnt  to  understand  and  feel 
Our  holy  fiuth,  and  tended  like  a  son 
Cynetha's  drooping  age,  and  shared  with  me 
His  dying  benediction.    He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  Aztlan  and  her  councils ;  but  at  this 
He  judged  it  for  her  ¥relfare  and  for  ours. 
Now  to  resume  his  rank ; — belike  his  voice 
Blight  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  befell. 
His  timely  warning  save  us  from  the  snare. 

But  in  their  secret  councils  Malinal 
No  longer  bore  a  part ;  the  Chiefe  and  King 
Yielding  blind  reverence  to  the  Fabas  now. 
Deluded  or  dismay'd.    He  sent  to  say. 
Some  treachery  was  design'd,  and  bade  me  charge 
His  brother  with  the  crime.    On  that  same  day, 
Liiysoya  came  fh>m  Aztlan ;  he  had  found 
CoAtel  laboring  with  a  wretchedness 
She  did  not  seek  to  hide ;  and  when  the  youth 
Reveal'd  his  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  cheek 
Whiten,  and  round  his  neck  she  clung  and  ¥rept. 
She  told  him  something  dreadful  was  at  hand. 
She  knew  not  what :  That,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Coonocotzin  at  Mezitli's  shrine 
Had  stood  with  all  his  nobles ;  human  blood 
48 


Had  then  been  offer'd  up,  and  secret  vows 
Vow'd  with  mysterious  horror :  That  but  late, 
When  to  her  fkther  of  the  days  to  come 
She  spake,  and  of  Linooya  and  her  lot 
Among  the  strangers,  he  had  frown'd,  and  strove, 
Beneath  dissembled  anger,  to  conceal 
Visible  grief    She  knew  not  what  to  fear ; 
But  something  dreadful  surely  was  at  hand. 
And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  things, 
Yuhidthiton  and  the  Priest  Helhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.    Them  I  call'd  apart — 
There  should  be  peace  between  us,  I  began ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise  ? 

The  Priest  replied. 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  P    Seek  we  not 
More  frequent  and  more  friendly  intercourse. 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Country-Gods, 
Whose  worship  ye  have  changed,  and  for  whose 

sake 
We  were,  and  would  have  been,  your  enemies  ? 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordain'd. 
Do  we  obey.    Why,  therefore,  is  this  doubt  ? 

The  Power  who  led  us  hither,  I  replied, 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  saved. 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  warns  me  now.     , 
Then  on  Yuhidthiton  I  fix'd  my  eye. 
Danger  is  near !  I  cried ;  I  know  it  near  * 
It  comes  from  Aztlan. 

His  disordered  cheek, 
And  the  forced  and  steady  boldness  of  his  eye. 
Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd, 
Confess'd  the  crime.    I  saw  his  inward  shame ; 
Yet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands. 
And  you  believe  me  treacherous !  —  Kill  me  now ! 

Not  BO,  Yuhidthiton !  not  so !  quoth  I ; 
You  were  the  Strangers'  friend,  and  yet  again 
That  wisdom  may  return .    We  are  not  changed ;  — 
Lovers  of  peace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes. 
To  make  the  evil  on  the  guilty  head 
Fall  heavily  and  sure !    With  our  good  arms. 
And  our  good  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One, 
We  are  enough,  had  we  no  other  aid. 
We  of  Caermadoc  here,  to  put  to  shame 
Aztlan,  with  all  her  strength  and  all  her  wiles. 
But  even  now  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ; 
He  leads  our  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 
That  Aztlan  hath  been  false,  —  oh !  hope  not  then. 
By  force  or  fraud,  to  baflle  or  elude 
Inevitable  vengeance !     While  ye  may. 
Look  to  your  choice ;  for  we  are  friends  or  foes. 
Even  to  your  own  desert. 

So  saying,  I  left 
The  astonish'd  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
Fail'd  them ;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more, 
But  homeward  ¥rent  their  way.    Nor  knew  1 

then  — 
For  this  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday  — 
How  near  the  help  I  boasted.    Now  1  trust 
Thy  coming  shall  discomfit  all  their  wiles. 
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Not  yet  at  rett,  my  Bister !  quoth  the  Prince, 
Ai  at  her  dwelling-door  he  saw  the  Maid 
Sit  gaxing  on  that  lovely  moonlight  scene :  — 
To  bed,  Gk>ervyl.    Dearest,  what  hast  thou 
To  keep  thee  wakeful  here  at  this  late  hour, 
When  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought. 
And  lay    me   down   in   peace?  —  Good   nig^t, 

Goervyl! 
Dear  sister  mine, — my  own  dear  mother's  child ! 

She  rose,  and  bending  on  with  lifted  arms. 
Met  the  fond  kiss,  obedient  then  withdrew. 
Yet  could  not  he  so  lightly  as  he  ween'd 
Lay  wakeful  thoughts  aside ;  for  he  foresaw 
Long  strife  and  hard  adventure  to  achieve. 
And  forms  of  danger  vague  disturb'd  his  dreams. 

Early  at  mom  the  colonists  arose ; 
Some  pitch  the  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 
That  stretch  the  o'er-awning  canvass;  to  the  wood 
Others,  with  saw,  and  axe,  and  bill,  for  stakes 
And  undergrowth  to  weave  the  wicker  walls ; 
These  to  the  ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
The  Elk  and  Bison,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Ere  noon  Erillyab  and  her  son  arrived, 
To  greet  the  Chief.    She  wore  no  longer  now 
The  lank,  loose  locks  of  careless  widowhood ; 
Her  braided  tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound, 
Bedeck'd  with  tufls  of  gray  and  silvery  plumes, 
Fluck'd  from  the  eagle's  pennons.    She,  with  eye 
And  countenance  which  spake  no  feign'd  delight, 
Welcomed  her  great  deliverer.    But  her  son 
Had  Nature  character'd  so  legibly. 
That,  when  his  tongue  told  fair,  his  face  bewray'd 
The  lurking  falsehood;  sullen,  slow  of  speech. 
Savage,  down-looking,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  welcome,  Madoc  in  his  heart  conteived 
Instinctive  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Great  Spirit,  said  Erillyab, 
Give  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here ! 
For  this  I  made  my  prayer ;  and  when  He  sent 
For  the  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 
Eyesight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besought, 
As  he  had  been  thy  friend  and  ours  on  earth. 
That  he  would  intercede.  —  Brother,  we  know 
That  the  Great  Spirit  loves  thee ;  He  hath  blest 
Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thy  friends 
Have  proeper'd  for  thy  sake ;  and  now,  when  first 
The  Powers  of  Evil  do  begin  to  work, 
Lo !  thou  art  here !  —  Brother,  we  have  obeyed 
Thy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words 
Have  been  our  law ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 
Cry  out  for  blood,  and  say  they  are  athirst. 
And  threaten  vengeance.  I  have  brought  the  Priest 
To  whom  they  spake  in  darkness  —  Thou  art  wise. 
And  the  great  Spirit  will  enlighten  thee ;  — 
We  know  not  what  to  answer— Tell  thy  tale, 
Neolin! 


Hereat  did  Madoc  fix  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  abaah'd, 
Began  with  firm  effrontery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand, 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  past  the  night    It  came  to  me 
In  darkness,  after  midnight,  when  the  moon 
Was  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out; 
It  gather'd  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms. 
And  enter'd  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 
It  was  the  Snake-God  roU'd  and  writhed  within ; 
And  I,  too,  with  the  inward  agony, 
Roll'd  like  a  snake,  and  writhed.    Give !  give !  he 

cried: 
I  thirst !  —  His  voice  was  in  me,  and  it  burnt 
Like  fire,  and  all  my  flesh  and  bones  were  shaken ; 
Till,  with  a  throe  which  seem'd  to  rend  my  joints 
Asunder,  he  past  forth,  and  I  was  left. 
Speechless  and  motionless,  gasping  for  breath. 

Then  Madoc,  turning  to  Ayayaca, 
Inquired,  Who  is  the  man  ?  —  The  good  old  Priest 
Replied,  He  hath  attended  from  his  youth 
The  Snake-God's  temple,  and  received  for  him 
His  offerings,  and  perform'd  his  sacrifice, 
Till  the  Belov'd  Teacher  nuuie  us  leave 
The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me !  quoth  Neolin, 
With  antic  gesture  and  loud  vehemence ; 
Before  this  generation,  and  before 
These  ancient  forests, —  yea,  before  yon  lake 
Was  hollow'd  out,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  mountain-top,  now  never  bare,  — 
Before   these    things   I  was, — where,  or  firom 

whence, 
I  know  not, — who  can  tell  ?    But  then  I  was. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 
Saw  all  things,  even  as  they  were  to  be ; 
And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words. 
But  thought  with  thought    Then  was  it  given  me 
That  I  should  choose  my  station  when  my  hour 
Of  mortal  birth  was  come,  —  hunter,  or  chief^ 
Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war. 
Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  live, 
And  He  in  me.    According  to  my  choice. 
Forever,  overshadow'd  by  his  power, 
I  walk  among  mankind.    At  times  I  feel  not 
The  burden  of  his  presence;  then  am  I 
Like  other  men ;  but  when  the  season  comes. 
Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 
He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 
And  then  do  I  forelive  the  race  of  men. 
So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 
Past. 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment ;  —  It  is  true,  he  cried ;  we  know 
He  is  a  gifted  man,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.    Ayayaca 
Hath  also  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept. 
Replied  the  aged  Priest,  upon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit,  a  loud  voice  awaken 'd  me. 
Crying,  I  thirst !     Give, — give !  or  I  will  take  ! 
And  then  I  heard  a  hiss,  as  if  a  snake 
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Were  threatening  at  my  side. — Bat  saw  yon 

nothing? 
Qnoth  Madoc.  —  Nothing ;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
And  felt  you  nothing?  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  answered,  Nothing;  only  sadden  fear. — 
No  inward  struggle,  like  possession? — None. 
I  thought  of  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words. 
And  cross'd  myself,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thoa  hast  slept  heretofore  upon  the  Field, 
Said  Madoc ;  didst  thoa  never  witness  voice, 
Or  ominous  sound  ?    Ayayaca  replied, 
Certes  the  Field  is  holy !  it  receives. 
All  the  year  long,  the  operative  power 
Which  fidleth  from  the  sky,  or  horn  below 
Pervades  the  earth ;  no  harvest  groweth  there, 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb,  i{i  left  to  spring ; 
But  there,  the  virtue  of  the  elements 
Is  gathered,  till  the  cirele  of  the  months 
Be  ftill;  then,  when  the  Priest,  by  mystic  rites. 
Long  vigils,  and  long  abstinence  prepared, 
Goeth  there  to  pass  the  appointed  night  alone. 
The  whole  collected  influence  enters  him. 
Doubt  not  but  I  have  felt  strange  impulses 
On  that  mysterious  Field,  and  in  my  dreams 
Been  visited ;  and  have  heard  sounds  in  the  air, 
I  knew  not  what ; — but  words  articulate 
Never  till  now.    It  was  the  Wicked  One ! 
He  wanted  blood.  ^ 

Who  says  the  Wicked  One? 
It  was  our  fathera'  God !  cried  Neolin. 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?    Ye  obey 
The  White  Man's  Maker ;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  difierent  skin,  and  speech,  and  land,  and  law. 
The  Snake-God  understands  the  Red  Man's  prayer. 
And  knows  his  wants,  and  loves  him.    Shame  be 

to  us. 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us. 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry ! 

Enough!  replied 
Madoc,  who,  at  Cadwallon's  look,  repress'd 
His  answering  anger.    We  will  hold  a  talk 
Of  this  hereafter.    Be  ye  sure,  meantime. 
That  the  Great  Spirit  will  from  Evil  Powers 
Protect  his  people.    This,  too,  be  ye  sure. 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
To  light, — and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips ! 


IV. 
AMALAHTA. 

SooH  as  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  known. 
Had  Queen  Erillyab  sent  her  hunters  forth. 
They  from  the  forest  now  arrive,  with  store 
Of  venison ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents. 
Where  Llaian  and  Goervyl  for  their  guests 
Direct  the  feast;  and  now  the  ready  board 
With  grateful  odor  steams.    But  while  they  i 
At  meat,  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  his  slow  eye  askance,  and  eagerly 
€kie.on  Goervyl's  beauty;  for  whate'er 


In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seemed  beautiful  in  her, — her  golden  curls. 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin, 
Blooming  with  health,  and  youth,  and  happiness. 
He,  lightly  yielding  to  the  impulse,  bent 
His  head  aside,  and  to  Erillyab  spake ; 
Mother,  said  he,  tell  them  to  give  to  me 
That  woman  for  my  wife,  that  we  may  be 
Brethren  and  friends.    She,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
Rebuked  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware 
How  far  unworthy  he.    Abash'd  thereby. 
As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off* 
Habitual  reverence,  he  sat  sullenly. 
Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles. 
By  sight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill ; 
For  he  himself  being  evil,  good  in  him 
Work'd  evil. 

And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 
The  horn  of  silver  brim.    Taste,  Queen  and  friend. 
Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring. 
The  old  beloved  beverage.    Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain. 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 
Abuse  its  potency.    She  took  the  horn. 
And   sipp'd    with    wary    wisdom. — Canst  thou 

teach  us 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  ?  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  the  gift  reserved  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favor'd  ye 
In  all  things  above  us?  —  The  Chief  replied. 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
Ye  also  shall  be  taught,  that  we  may  be 
One  people.    While  he  spake,  Erillyab  past 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.    Sparingly ! 
Madoc  exclaim'd ;  but  when  the  savage  felt 
The  luscious  flavor,  and  the  poignant  life. 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  immediate  joy. 
Deep  did  he  drink,  and  still  with  clinching  hands 
Struggled,  when  from  his  lips,  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  horn  with  sharp  reproof. 
Chiding  his  stubborn  wilfulness.    Erelong 
The  generous  liquor  flush'd  him :  he  could  feel 
His  blood  play  faster,  and  the  '}oyful  dance 
Of  animal  life  within  him.    Bolder  grown. 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now 
The  secret  glance,  but  gloats  with  greedy  eye ; 
Till,  at  the  long  and  loathsome  look  abash'd. 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew. 
On  light  pretence  of  speech,  being  half  in  fear. 
But  he,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now. 
To  Madoc  cried  aloud.  Thou  art  a  King, 
And  I  a  King !  —  Give  me  thy  sister  there. 
To  be  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  be  friends. 
And  reign  together. 

Let  me  answer  him, 
Madoc !  Cadwallon  cried.    I  better  know 
Their  language,  and  will  set  aside  all  hope. 
Yet  not  incense  the  savage.  —  A  great  thing. 
Prince  Amalahta,  hast  thou  ask'd !  said  he. 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc's  power  to  give. 
Or  to  withhold ;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordinance  of  God,  whereon 
The  bliss  or  b&ne  of  human  life  depends. 
Love  must  be  won  by  love,  and  heart  to  heart 
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Link'd  in  mysterious  sympathy,  before 

We  pledge  the  marriage- vow ;  and  some  there  are, 

Who  hold,  that,  e'er  we  enter  into  life, 

Soul  hath  with  sool  been  mated,  each  for  each 

Especially  ordain'd.    Prince  Madoc's  will 

Avails  not,  therefore,  where  this  secret  bond 

Hath  not  been  framed  in  Heaven. 

The  skilfol  speech 
Which,  with  wild  faith  and  reason,  thus  confirm'd, 
Tet  temper'd  the  denial,  for  a  while 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sat  in  moody  dreams 
Of  snares  and  violence.    Soon  a  drunken  thirst. 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage. 
Drove  those  dark  thoughts  aside.    More  drink! 

quoth  he. 
Give  me  the  drink !  —  Madoc  again  repeats 
His  warning,  and  again  with  look  and  voice 
Erillyab  chides ;  but  he  of  all  restraint 
Impatient,  cries  aloud.  Am  I  a  child? 
Give !  give  !  or  I  will  take !  —  Perchance  ye  think 
I  and  my  God  alike  cry  out  in  vain  ! 
But  ye  shall  find  us  true ! 

Give  him  the  horn ! 
Cadwallon  answer'd ;  there  will  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  afler-pain. 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Therefirom  to  heed  our  warning. — As  thou  say'st. 
No  child  art  thou  !  —  the  choice  is  in  thy  hand  j  — 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clinch'd  the  horn,  and  swill'd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.    The  potent  draught  provoked 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  insolence.    Ay !  now 
It  seems  that  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am ! 
The  inebriate  wretch  exclaim'd.    This  land  is  mine, 
Not  hers;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine ; 
I  am  the  master ! 

*  Hath  it  made  thee  mad .' 

EriUyab  cried.  —  Ask  thou  the  Snake-God  that ! 
Quoth  he;  ask  Neolin  and  Aztlan  that!  [me 

Hear  me,  thou  Son  of  the  Waters !  wilt  thou  have 
For  friend  or  foe?  —  Give  me  that  woman  there. 
And  store  me  with  this  blessed  beverage. 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains, — or  else. 
Blood !  blood !  The  Snake-God  calls  for  blood ;  the 

Gods 
Of  Aztlan  and  the  people  call  for  blood ; 
They  call  on  me,  and  I  will  give  them  blood. 
Till  they  have  had  their  fill. 

Meanwhile- the  Queen 
In  wonder  and  amazement  heard,  and  grief; 
Watching  the  fiendish  workings  of  his  face. 
And  turning  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  if 
She  look'd  to  him  for  comfort.    Give  him  drink. 
To  be  at  peace !  quoth  Madoc.    The  good  mead 
Did  its  good  office  soon ;  his  dizzy  eyes 
RoU'd  with  a  sleepy  swim ;  the  joyous  thrill 
Died  away ;  and  as  every  limb  relax'd, 
Down  sunk  his  heavy  head,  and  down  he  fell. 
Then  sai(f  the  Pr'mce,  We  must  rejoice  in  this, 
O  Queen  and  friend,  that,  £vil  though  it  be. 
Evil  is  brought  to  light ;  he  hath  divulged. 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  hath  been  conceal'd 
3y  guilty  cunning.    Set  a  watch  upon  him. 


And  on  Priest  Neolin ;  they  plot  against  us ; 
Tour  fall  and  mine  do  they  alike  conspire, 
Being  leagued  with  Aztlan  to  destroy  us  both. 
Thy  son  will  not  remember  that  his  lips 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.    Be  wary  then. 
And  we  shall  catch  the  crafty  in  the  pit 
Which  they  have  dug  for  us. 

Erillyab  cast 
A  look  of  anger,  made  intense  by  grief. 
On  Amalahta. — Cursed  be  the  hour 
Wherein  I  gave  thee  birth !  she  cried ;  that  pain 
Was  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  into  my  soul.  —  But  take  thou  heed ! 
I  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  loss, 
My  father's  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth, 
Myjiope  in  thee ! — All  motherly  love  is  gone, 
Sufferance  wellnigh  worn  out. 

When  she  had  ceased, 
Still  the  deep  feeling  fill'd  her,  and  her  eye 
Dwelt  on  him,  still  in  thought.    Brother !  she  cried. 
As  Madoc  would  have  soothed  her,  doubt  not  me ! 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.    Abundantly 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes, 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here. 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.    Evil  tongues 
May  scatter  lies ;  bad  spirits  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life ;  but  go  thou  on. 
Brother !  He  loves  thee,  and  will  be  thy  shield. 


WAR  DENOUNCED. 

This  is  the  day,  when,  in  a  foreign  grave, 
King  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  rest. 
No  bright  emblazonries  bedeck'd  his  bier. 
No  tapers  blazed,  no  prelate  sung  the  mass, 
No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned. 
No  mitred  abbots,  and  no  tonsured  train, 
Lengthen'd  the  pomp  of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied ;  two  elks  and  bisons  yoked 
Drew  on  the  car ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crucifix ;  with  single  voice  distinct, 
The  good  priest  Llorien  chanted  loud  and  deep 
The  solemn  sevice ;  Madoc  next  the  bier 
Follow'd  his  father's  corpse ;  bareheaded  then 
Came  all  the  people,  silently  and  slow. 

The  burial-place  was  in  a  grassy  plat, 
A  little  level  glade  of  sunny  green. 
Between  the  river  and  a  rocky  bank, 
Which,  like  a  buttress,  from  the  precipice 
Of  naked  rock  sloped  out.    On  either  side 
'Twas  skirted  by  the  woodlands.    A  stone  cross 
Stood  on  Cynetha's  grave,  sole  monument, 
Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 
Rose  like  an  obelisk,  and  waved  on  high 
Its  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  sere. 
Here  by  Cynetha's  side,  with  Christian  prayers. 
All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid. 
Rest,  King  of  Gwyneth,  in  a  foreign  grave ! 
From  foul  indignity  of  Romish  pride 
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And  bigot  priesthood,  from  a  falling  land 

Thus  timely  inatch'd,  and  from  the  impending 

yoke,  — 
Rest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Ambassadors  from  Aztlan  in  the  vale 
Awaited  their  return,  — ^Yohidtlpton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Helhoa  the  Priest; 
With  these  came  Malinal.    They  met  the  Prince, 
And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  retum'd 
His  salutation ;  then  the  Chief  began : 
Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me !  by  my  voice 
The  People,  and  the  Pabas,  and  the  King 
Of  Aztlan  speak.    Our  injured  Gods  have  claim'd 
Their  wonted  worship,  and  made  manifest 
Their  wrath ;  we  dare  not  impiouly  provoke 
The  Dreadful.    Worship  ye  in  your  own  way ; 
But  we  must  keep  the  path  our  fathers  kept. 

We  parted,  O  Tuhidthiton !  as  friends 
And  brethren,  said  the  Christian  Prince ;  —  alas. 
That  this  should  be   our  meeting!    When   we 

pledged, 
In  the  broad  daylight  and  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Our  hands  in  peace,  ye  heard  the  will  of  God, 
And  felt,  and  understood.    This  calm  assent 
Te  would  belie,  by  midnight  miracles 
Scared,  and  such  signs  of  darkness  as  beseem 
The  Demons  whom  ye  dread ;  or,  likelier. 
Duped  by  the  craft  of  those  accursed  men. 
Whose  tnde  is  blood.   Ask  thou  of  thine  own  heart, 
Yuhidthiton,— 

But  Helhua  broke  his  speech : 
Our  bidding  is  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Aztlan  hath  restored,  and  will  maintain. 
Her  ancient  faith.    If  it  offendeth  thee. 
Move  thou  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

Madoc  replied. 
This  day  have  I  deposited  in  earth 
My  father's  bones ;  and  where  his  bones  are  laid. 
There  mine  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced ; — Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  come. 
True  to  thy  faith  and  thee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Aztlan  true,  and  bearing,  fbr  that  truth. 
Reproach  and  shame,  and  scorn  and  obloquy. 
In  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banished  man ; 
Here  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding-place. 
Cut  off  from  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  ties 
Divorced ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to  my  sight ; 
The  very  mother-language  which  I  leam'd, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother*s  knees. 
No  more  with  its  sweet  sounds  to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it !  —  To  his  brother  then  he  tum*d ; 
Tuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shalt  find  — 
As  find  thou  wilt — that  those  accursed  men 
Have  played  the  juggler  with  thee,  and  deceived 
Thine   honest  heart,  —  when   Aztlan  groans  in 

blood, — 
Bid  her  remember  then,  that  Malinal 
Is  in  the  dwellings  of  her  enemy  ; 
Where  all  his  hope  in  banishment  hath  been 
To  intercede  for  her,  and  heal  her  wounds. 
And  mitigate  her  righteous  punishment. 


Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard ; 
Tet  hearken'd  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce 
Suppress'd  its  instinct ;  and  there  might  be  seexi 
A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 
And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 
A  water-vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge      ^ 
And  straw  before  his  face,  and  fire  the  pile. 
He,  looking  upward,  spread  his  arms  and  cried. 
Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  Aztlan,  as  we  were. 
And  are,  and  will  be  yours  !    Behold  your  foes ! 
He  stoop'd,  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn, —    . 
Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed !  —  and  far  away 
He  whirl'd  the  scattering  water.    Then  again 
Raised  the  full  vase,  i— Thus  let  their  lives  be 

quench'd'l 
And  out  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 
The  steam-cloud,  hissing  from  the  eztinguish'd 

heap. 
Spread  like  a  mist,  and  ere  it  melted  off. 
Homeward  the  heralds  of  the  war  had  tum'd. 


VI. 
THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  Hoamen  in  their  Council-hall  are  met 
To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls;  seat  above  seat, 
Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  they  sit. 
No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  whose  smoke, 
Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture. 
Excludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof. 
And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.    Around, 
The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chiefs  are  hung, 
Shrivell'd  and  parch'd  by  heat ;  the  humbler  dead 
Lie  on  the  floor,  —  white  bones,  exposed  to  view. 
On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  softer  fur. 
Or  web,  the  work  of  many  a  mournful  hour ; 
The  loathlier  forms  of  fresh  mortality 
Swathed,  and  in  decent  tenderness  conceal'd. 
Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 
Mantle,  and  belt,  and  feathery  coronal. 
The  bo'^  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell. 
His  arrows  for  the  chase,  the  sarbacan. 
Through  whose  long  tube  the  slender  shaft,  breath 
driven,  [wives. 

Might  pierce  the  winged  game.    Husbands  and 
Parents  and  children,  there  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widow'd,  and  the  parent,  and  the  child, 
Look  on  in  silence.    Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire. 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendent  string  of  shells. 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound,  — 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 
By  sights  of  woe. 

Ayayaca  at  length 
Came  forward :  —  Spirits,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
Is  it  well.  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mourning,  and  the  rites 
Of  righteous  grief?  or  round  your  dwelling-place 
Still  do  your  shadows  roam  dissatisfied. 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation  ?    Teach  us  now. 
If  we  in  aught  have  fail*d,  that  1,  your  Priest, 
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When  I  shall  join  ye  soon, — as  Boon  I  most, — 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  floods, 
And  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  hail'd 
By  yon  with  song,  and  dance,  and  grateful  joy. 

So  saying,  to  the  Oracle  he  tum'd, 
Awaitii^  there  the  silence  which  implied 
Peaceful  assent.    Against  the  eastern  wall, 
Fronting  the  narrow  portal's  winding  way. 
An  Image  stood .  a  cloak  of  fur  disguised 
The  rude  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs; 
The  skull  of  some  old  seer  of  dnyt  of  old 
Topp'd  it,  and  with  a  visor  this  was  mask'd. 
Honoring  the  oracular  Spirit,  who  at  times 
There  took  his  resting-place.    Ayayaca 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
And  raised  the  visor.    But  he  started  back, 
Appaird  and  shuddering;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its  eyeless  sockets,  and  there  came 
From  its  immovable  and  bony  jaws 
A  long,  deep  groan,  thrice  utter'd,  and  thrice  felt 
In  every  heart  of  all  the  hearers  round. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  a  man 
Stricken  with  palsy ;  and  he  gazed  with  eyes 
Of  asking  horror  round,  as  if  he  look'd 
For  t^unsel  in  that  fear.    But  Neolin 
Sprung  boldly  to  the  Oracle,  and  cried. 
Speak,  Spirit !  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach 
The  atonement !    A  sepulchral  voice  replied. 
Ye  have  for  other  Gods  forsaken  us. 
And  we  abandon  you ! — and  crash  with  that, 
The  Image  fell. 

A  loud  and  hideous  shriek. 
As  of  a  demon,  Neolin  set  up ; 
So  wild  a  yell,  that,  even  in  that  hour. 
It  brought  fresh  terror  to  the  startled  ear. 
While  yet  they  sat,  pale  and  irresolute, 
Helhua  the  Azteca  came  in.    He  bore 
A  shield  and  arrow, — symbols  these  of  war. 
Yet  now  beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
They  felt  his  human  presence. 

Hoamen,  hear  me ! 
The  messenger  began ;  Erillyab,  hear. 
Priests,  EUders,  People !  but  hear  chiefly  thou, 
Prince  Amalahta,  as  of  these  by  birth. 
So  now  of  years  mature,  the  rightful  Lord !  — 
Shall  it  be  peace  or  war  ? —  thus  Aztlan  saith ; 
She,  in  her  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
The  Children  of  the  Sea ;  but  viewing  you 
In  mercy,  to  your  former  vassalage 
Invites  ye,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives. 
And  for  rebellion  claimeth  no  revenge. 

Oh,  praise  your  Gods !  cried  Neolin,  and  hail 
This  day-spring  of  new  hope !    Aztlan  remits 
The  tribute  lives, — what  more  could  Madocgive  ? 
She  claimeth  no  revenge,  and  if  she  claimed. 
He  could  not  save.      O   Hoamen,   bless   your 

Gods; 
Appease  them !    Thou,  Prince  Amalahta,  speak, 
And  seize  the  mercy. 

Amalahta  stood 
In  act  of  speech ;  but  then  Erillyab  rose, — 
Who  gives  thee,  Boy,  this  Elder's  privilege? 
The  Queen  ezclaim'd ;  —  and  thou,  Priest  Neolin, 


Curb  thou  thy  traitorous  tongue !    The  reign  ki 

miiie; 
I  hold  it  from  my  fiUher,  he  from  his ; 
Age  before  age,  beyond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thus.    My  fiOher  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his  sons 
Fell  by  his  side ;  they  perish'd,  but  their  names 
Are  with  the  names  we  love, — their  happy  souls 
Pursue  in  fields  of  bliss  the  shadowy  deer ; 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds,  is  in  the  ruddy  clouds 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  when  he  comes  forth 
In  glory.    Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab.    Ye  remember  well. 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
Of  Kings  and  Warriors. — To  the  wind  he  spread 
His  black  and  blood-red  banner.    Even  now, 
I  hear  his  war-drum's  tripled  sound,  that  call'd 
The  youth  to  battle ;  even  now  behold 
The  hope  which  lit  his  dark  and  fiery  eye. 
And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  firlow  his  cheek, 
As  he  from  yonder  war-pole,  in  his  pride, 
Took  the  death-doers  down. — Lo,  here  the  bones 
Of  King  Tepollomi !  —  my  husband's  bones !  — 
There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld. 
When,  all  with  arrpws  quill'd,  and  clothed  with 

blood 
As  with  a  purple  garment,  he  sustain'd 
The  unequal  conflict,  till  the  Aztecas 
Took  him  at  vantage,  and  their  monarch's  club 
Let  loose  his  struggling  soul.    Look,  Hoamen, 

here. 
See  through  how  wide  a  wound  his  spirit  fled ! 
Twenty  long  years  of  mournful  widowhood 
Have  past  away ;  so  long  have  I  maintain'd 
The  little  empire  lefl  us,  loving  well 
My  people,  and  by  them  as  well  beloved. 
Say,  Hoamen,  am  I  still  your  Queen  ? 

At  once 
The  whole  assembly  rose  with  one  acclaim, — 
StUl,  O  Erillyab,  O  Beloved,  rule 
Thy  own  beloved  people ! 

But  the  Gods! 
Cried  Amalahta, — but  the  Oracle ! 
The  Oracle !  quoth  she ;  what  hath  it  said 
That  forty  years  of  suffering  hath  not  taught 
This  wretched  people  ? — They  abandon  us .?  — 
So  let  them  go !    Where  were  they  at  that  hour. 
When,  like  a  blasting  night- wind  in  the  spring. 
The  multitudes  of  Aztlan  came  upon  us? 
Where  were  they  when  my  father  went  to  war  ? 
Where  were  they  when  thy  father's  stiflen'd  corpse, 
Even  after  death  a  slave,  held  up  the  lamp 
To  light  his  conqueror's  revels? — Think  not.  Boy, 
To  palter  with  me  thus !    A  fire  may  tremble 
Within  the  sockets  of  a  skull,  and  groans 
May  issue  from  a  dead  man's  fleshless  jaws. 
And  images  may  fall,  and  yet  no  God 
Be  there !  —  If  it  had  walk'd  abroad  with  life,      * 
That  had  indeed  been  something ! 

Then  she  tom'd 
Her  voice  toward  the  people. — Ye  have  heard 
This  Priest  of  Aztlan,  whose  insidious  tongue 
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BidB  je  desert  the  Children  of  the  Sea, 
And  Yow  again  your  former  vaMalage. 
Spealu  Aztlan  of  the  former  P    O  my  people, 
I,  too,  could  tell  ye  of  the  former  days, 
When  yonder  plain  was  ours,  with  all  its  woods. 
And  waters,  and  saTannahs !  — of  those  days, 
When,  following  where  her  hnshand's  stronger 

arm 
Had  open*d  the  light  glebe,  the  willing  wife 
Dropp'd  in  the  yellow  maize;  erelong  to  bear 
Its  increase  to  the  general  store,  and  toss 
Her  flowing  tresses  in  the  dance  of  joy. 
And  I  conld  tell  ye  how  those  summer  stores 
Were  hoarded  for  the  invader's  winter  feasts ; 
And  how  the  widows  clipp'd  those  flowing  locks 
To    strew   them,  —  not   upon    their    husband's 

graye,— 

Their  husbands  had  no  graves !  —  but  on  the  rocks 
And  mountains  in  their  flight    And  even  these 

rocks 

And  mountains  could  not  save  us !    Tear  by  year 
Our  babes,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cull'd 
.  To  be  the  banquet  of  these  Aztecas ! 
This  very  wretch,  who  tells  us  of  the  past, 
Hath  chosen  them  for  the  butchery ! — Oh,  I  thank 

you 
For  this  brave  anger ! — In  your  name  1  take 
The  war-gift! 

Gods  of  Aztlan,  Helhua  cried, 
A«  to  Erillyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 
The  deadly  symbol,  in  your  name  I  give 
The  war-gift!    Ye  have  thirsted  over-long; 
Tdce  now  your  fill  of  blood !  —  He  tum'd  away. 
And  Queen  Erillyab  bade  the  tribe  fulfil 
Their  customary  rites. 

Each  family 
Bore  its  own  dead,  and  to  the  general  grave, 
With  melancholy  song  and  sob  of  woe. 
The  slow  procession  moves.    The  general  grave 
Was  delved  within  a  deep  and  shady  deU, 
Fronting  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  —  the  scei^e 
Of  many  a  bloody  rite,  ere  Madoc  came,  — 
A  temple,  as  they  deem'd,  by  Nature  made. 
Where  the  Snake-Idol  stood.    On  fur  and  cloth 
Of  woven  grass,  they  lay  their  burdens  down. 
Within  the  ample  pit ;  their  offerings  range 
Beside,  and  piously  a  portion  take 
Of  that  cold  earth,  to  which  forever  now 
Consign'd,  they  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust; 
Sad  relic  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 

But  as  vnth  bark  and  resinous  boughs  they  pile 
The  sepulchre,  suddenly  Neolin 
Sprung  up  aloft,  and  shriek'd,  as  one  who  treads 
Upon  a  viper  in  his  heedless  path. 
The  God !  the  very  God !  he  cried,  and  howFd 
One  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry ; 
Whereat  from  that  dark  temple  issued  forth 
A  Serpent,  huge  and  hideous.    On  he  came. 
Straight  to  the  sound,  and  curl'd  around  the  Priest 
His  mighty  folds  innocuous,  overtopping 
His  human  height,  and  arching  down  his  head, 
Sought  in  the  hands  of  Neolin  for  food ; 
Then  questing,  rear'd,  and  stretch'd,  and  waved 
his  neck, 


And  glanced  his  forky  tongue.    Who  then  had 

seen 
The  man,  with  what  triumphant  fearlessness. 
Arms,  thighs,  and  neck,  and  body,  wreathed  and 

ring'd 
In  those  tremendous  folds,  he  stood  secure, 
Flay'd  with  the  reptile's  jaws,  and  call'd  for  food, 
Food  for  the  present  God  I — who  then  had  seen 
The  fiendish  joy  which  fired  his  countenance. 
Might  well  have  ween'd  that  he  had  summoned  up 
The  dreadful  monster  from  its  native  Hell, 
By  devilish  power,  himself  a  Fiend  inflesh'd. 

Blood  for  the  God !  he  cried ;  Lincoya's  blood ! 
Friend  of  the  Serpent's  foe.  —  Lincoya's  blood ! 
Cried  Amalahta,  and  the  people  tum'd 
Their  eyes  to  seek  the  victim,  as  if  each 
Sought  his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice. 
Alone  Erillyab  raised  her  voice,  confused, 
But  not  confounded ;  she  alone  exclaim'd, 
Madoc  shall  answer  this !  Unheard  her  voice 
By  the  bewilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 
Unheeded ;  and  Lincoya  sure  had  fallen 
The  victim  of  their  fear,  had  he  been  found 
In  that  wild  hour ;  but  when  his  watchful  eye 
Beheld  the  Serpent  from  his  den  come  forth. 
He  fled  to  bear  the  tidings.  —  Neolin 
Repeats  the  accursed  call.  Food  for  the  God ! 
Ayayaca,  his  unbelieving  Priest ! 
At  once  all  eager  eyes  were  fiz'd  on  him. 
But  he  came  forward  calmly  at  the  call ; 
Lo !  here  am  I !  quoth  he ;  and  from  his  head 
Plucking  the  thin  gray  hairs,  he  dealt  them  round — 
Countrymen,  kinsmen,  brethren,  children,  take 
These  in  remembrance  of  me !  there  will  be 
No  relic  of  your  aged  Priest  but  this. 
From  manhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  years. 
Have  I  been  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 
That  I,  who  witness'd-Aztlan's  first  assault. 
Should  perish  her  last  victim ! — and  he  moved 
Towards  the  death.    But  then  Erillyab 
Seized  him,  and  by  the  garment  drew  him  back !  — 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die ! 
The  Queen  exclaim'd ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus. 
Liar  and  traitor !    Hoamen,  to  your  homes ! 
Madoc  shall  answer  this ! 

Irresolute 
They  heard,  and  inobedient ;  to  obey 
Fearing,  yet  fearful  to  remain.    Anon, 
The  Queen  repeats  her  bidding.  To  your  homes, 
My  people !  —  But  when  Neolin  perceived 
The  growing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd, 
As  from  the  outward  ring  they  moved  away. 
He  utter'd  a  new  cry,  and  disentangUng 
The  passive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them, 
With  outstretch'd  hands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  seise 
His  victim.    Then  they  fled ;  for  who  could  tell 
On  whom  the  madman,  in  that  hellish  fit. 
Might  cast  the  lot  ?    An  eight-years'  boy  he  seized. 
And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 
In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone. 
Set  up  the  death-song  of  the  sacrifice. 
Amalahta,  and  what  others  rooted  love 
Of  evil  leagued  with  him,  accomplices 
In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  danoe 
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Some,  too,  there  were,  belieying  what  they  fear'd. 

Who  yielded  to  their  old  idolatry, 

And  mingled  in  the  worship.    Round  and  round 

The  accursed  minister  of  murder  whirl'd 

His  senseless  victim ;  they,  too,  round  and  round 

In  maddening  motion,  and  with  maddening  cries 

Revolving,  whirl'd  and  wheel'd .    At  length,  when 

now. 
According  to  old  rites,  he  should  have  dash'd 
On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch's  brains, 
Neolin  stopp'd,  and  once  again  began 
The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry. 
The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on. 
Wave  above  wave,  his  rising  length,  advanced 
His  open  jaws :  then,  with  the  expected  prey. 
Glides  to  the  dark  recesses  of  his  den. 


VII. 
THE  SNAKE-GOD. 

Meihtime  Erillyab's  messenger  had  girt 
His  loins,  and,  like  a  roebuck,  o'er  the  hills 
He  sped.    He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 
In  arms,  so  quickly  Madoc  had  obey'd 
Lincoya's  call ;  at  noon  he  heard  the  call ; 
And  still  the  sun  was  riding  high  in  heaven. 
When  up  the  valley  where  the  Hoamen  dwelt 
He  led  his  twenty  spears.    O  welcome,  friend 
And  brother!  cried  the  Queen.    Even  as  thou 

saidst. 
So  hath  it  proved ;  and  those  accursed  schemes 
Of  treachery,  which  that  wretched  boy  reveal'd 
Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink. 
Have  ripen'd  to  effect.    From  what  a  snore 
The  timely  warning  saved  me  !  for,  be  sure. 
What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  have  believed. 
In  utter  fear  confounded.    The  Great  Spirit, 
Who  taught  thee  to  foresee  the  evil  thing,  « 

Will  give  thee  power  to  quell  it. 

On  they  went 
Toward  the  dell,  where  now  the  Idolaters 
Had  built  their  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast,  and  fits  of  song,  and  violent  dance. 
Pursued  their  rites.    When  Neolin  perceived 
The  Prince  approach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth. 
And  raised  his  arm,  and  cried.  Strangers,  away ! 
Away,  profane !  hence  to  your  mother-land ! 
Hence  to  your  waters ;  for  the  Grod  is  here ;  — 
He  came  for  blood,  and  he  shall  have  his  fill ! 
Impious,  away ! 

Seize  him !  exclaim 'd  the  Prince ; 
Nor  had  he  time  for  motion  nor  for  flight, 
So  instantly  was  that  command  obey'd. 
Hoamen,  said  Madoc,  hear  me !  —  I  came  here 
Stranger  alike  to  Aztlan  and  to  you ; 
I  found  ye  an  oppress'd  and  wretched  race. 
Groaning  beneath  your  chains ;  at  your  request. 
For  your  deliverance,  I  unsheathed  the  sword, 
Redeem'd  ye  from  your  bondage,  and  preserved 
Tour  children  from  the  slaughter.    WiUi  those  foes 
Whose  burden  ye  for  forty  years  endured. 
This  traitor  hath  conspired,  against  yourselves, 


Your  Queen,  and  me,  your  firiend ;  the  solemn  &itli 
Which  in  the  face  of  yonder  sun  we  pledged. 
Each  to  the  other,  this  perfidious  man 
Hath  broken,  and  hath  stain'd  his  hands  this  day 
With  innocent  blood.    Life  must  atone  for  life ; 
Ere  I  destroy  the  Serpent,  whom  his  wiles 
Have  train'd  so  well,  last  viotim,  he  shall  glut 
The  monster's  maw. 

Strike,  man !  quoth  Neolin. 
This  is  my  consummation !  the  reward 
Of  my  true  faith  \  the  best  that  I  could  ask. 
The  best  the  God  could  give :  —  to  rest  in  him. 
Body  with  body  be  incorporate. 
Soul  into  soul  absorb'd,  and  I  and  He 
One  life,  inseparable,  for  evermore. 
Strike ;  I  am  weary  of  this  mortal  part; 
Unite  me  to  the  God ! 

Triumphantly 
He  spake ;  the  assembled  people,  at  his  words. 
With  rising  awe  gazed  on  the  miscreant; 
Madoc  himself,  when  now  he  would  have  given 
The  sign  for  death,  in  admiration  paused ; 
Such  power  hath  fortitude.    And  he  penSeived 
The  auspicious  moment,  and  set  up  his  cry. 
Forth,  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave. 
The  Serpent  came  :  the  Hoamen  at  the  sight 
Shouted,  and  they  who  held  the  Priest,  appall'd, 
Relax'd  their  hold.    On  came  the  mighty  Snake, 
And  twined,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  Neolin, 
Dartmg  aright,  alefl,  his  sinuous  neck. 
With  searching  eye,  and  liiled  jaw,  and  tongue 
Quivering,  and  hiss  as  of  a  heavy  shower 
Upon  the  sununer  woods.    The  Britons  stood 
Astounded  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk. 
And  that  strange  sight.    His  girth  was  as  of  man. 
But  easily  could  he  have  overtopp'd 
Groliath's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
Of  Basan,.  hugest  of  the  Anakim  * 
What  then  was  human  strength,  if  once  involved 
Within  those  dreadful  coils?  —  The  multitude 
Fell  prone,  and  worshipp'd ;  pale  Erillyab  grew. 
And  turn'd  upon  the  Prince  a  doubtful  eye ; 
The  Britcms  too  were  pale,  albeit  they  held 
Their  spears  protended ;  and  they  also  look'd 
On  Madoc,  who  the  while  stood  silently 
Contemplating  how  wiaeliest  he  mi|rht  cope 
With  that  surpassing  strength. 

But  Neolin, 
WeU  hoping  now  success,  when  he  had  awed 
The  general  feeling  thus,  exclaim'd  aloud  — 
Blood  for  the  God  !  give  him  the  Stranger's  blood  I 
Avenge  him  on  his  foes !    And  then,  perchance. 
Terror  had  urged  them  to  some  desperate  deed. 
Had  Madoc  ponder'd  more,  or  paused  in  act 
One  moment    From  the  sacrificial  flames 
He  snatch'd  a  firebrand,  and  with  fire  and  sword, 
Rush'd  at  the  monster ;  back  the  monster  drew 
His  head  upraised  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
Smote  Neolin ;  all  circled  as  he  was, 
And  clipp'd  in  his  false  Deity's  embrace, 
Smote  he  the  accursed  Priest ;  the  avenging  sword 
Fell  on  his  neck ;  through  flesh  and  bone  it  drove  ^ 
Deep  in  the  chest :  the  wretched  criminal 
Totter'd,  and  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
Hifl  bloody  corpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
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The  Serpent :  twice  he  struck  him,  and  the  sword 
Glanced  &om  the  impenetrable  scales ;  nor  more 
Ayail*d  its  thrust,  though  driven  by  that  strong  arm ; 
For  on  the  unyielding  skin  the  tempered  blade 
Bent.    He  sprung  upward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  huge  monster  flashed  the  fiery  brand. 
Impatient  of  the  smoke  and  burning,  back 
The  reptile  wreathed,  and  firom  his  loosening  clasp 
Dropp'd  the  dead  Neolin,  and  tum'd,  and  fled 
To  his  dark  den. 

The  Hoamen,  at  that  sight, 
Raised  a  loud  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord, 
Great  is  the  Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
Is  mightiest !     But  Erillyab  silently 
Approach'd  the  great  Deliverer ;  her  whole  frame 
Trembled  with  strong  emotion,  and  she  took 
His  hand,  and  gazed  a  moment  earnestly. 
Having  no  power  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 
Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclaim'd. 
Blessed  art  thou,  my  brother !  for  the  power 
Of  God  is  in  thee !  —  and  she  would  have  kissed 
His  hand  in  adoration ;  but  he  cried, 
God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his'  name 
Will  we  complete  the  work ! — then  to  the  cave 
Advanced,  and  call'd  for  fire.   Bring  fire !  quoth  he ; 
By  his  own  element  this  spawn  of  hell 
Shall  perish !  and  he  enter'd,  to  explore 
The  cavern  depths.    Cadwallon  foUow'd  him, 
Bearing  in  either  hand  a  flaming  brand ; 
For  sword  or  spear  avail'd  not. 

Far  in  the  hill. 
Cave  within  cave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced, 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.    Fit  vestibule 
The  first  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low. 
Shut  out  the  outward  day.    The  second  vault 
Had  its  own  daylight  from  a  central  chasm 
High  in  the  hollow ;  here  the  Image  stood, 
Their  rude  idolatry, — a  sculptured  snake. 
If  term  of  art  may  such  misshapen  form 
Beseem, —  around  a  human  figure  coil'd, 
And  all  begrimed  with  blood.    The  inmost  cell 
Dark ;  and  far  up  within  its  blackest  depth 
They  saw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 
Not  if  they  thinn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile. 
Could  they,  with  flame  or  suffocating  smoke, 
Destroy  him  there ;  for  through  the  open  roof 
The  clouds  would  pass  away.    They  paused  not 

long  J 
Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,  Cadwallon  cried. 
And  hem  him  in  with  fire,  and  from  above 
We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went,  and  climb'd  the  hill 
With  all  their  people.    Their  united  strength 
Loosen'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the 

brink. 
Impending.    With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
Ten  Britons  wait;  ten  with  the  Prince  descend. 
And  with  a  firebrand  each  in  either  hand. 
Enter  the  outer  cave.    Madoc  advanced. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den, 
He  took  his  stand  alone.    A  bow  he  bore. 
And  arrows  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twined, 
In  pine-gum  dipp'd ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
The  fiery  shafts.    Upon  the  scaly  skin. 
As  on  a  rock,  the  bone-tipp'd  arrows  fell , 
49 


But  at  their  bright  and  blazing  light  efiray'd. 
Out  rush'd  the  reptile.    Madoc  firom  his  path 
Retired  against  the  side,  and  call'd  his  men, 
And  in  they  came,  and  circled  round  the  Snake ; 
And  shaking  all  their  flames,  as  with  a  wheel 
Of  fire,  they  ring'd  him  in.    From  side  to  side 
The  monster  turns ! — where'er  he  turns,  the  flame 
Flares  in  his  nostrils  and  his  blinking  eyes ; 
Nor  aught  against  the  dreaded  element 
Did  that  brute  force  avail,  which  could  have  crush'd 
Milo's  young  limbs,  or  Theban  Hercules, 
Or  old  Manoah's  mightier  son,  ere  yet 
Shorn  of  his  strength.    They  press  him  now,  and 

now 
.Give  back,  here  urging,  and  here  yielding  way. 
Till  right  beneath  the  chasm  they  centre  him. 
At  once  the  crags  are  loosed,  and  down  they  fall 
Thundering.    They  fell  like  thunder,  but  the  crash 
Of  scale  and  bone  was  heard.     In  agony 
The  Serpent  writhed  beneath  the  blow ;  in  vain, 
From  under  the  incumbent  load  essay'd 
To  drag  his  mangled  folds.    One  heavier  stone 
Fasten'd  and  flattened  him ;  yet  still,  with  tail 
Ten  cubits  long,  he  lash'd  the  air,  and  foined 
From  side  to  side,  and  raised  his  raging  head 
Above  the  height  of  man,  though  half  his  length 
Lay  mutilate.    Who  then  had  felt  the  force 
Of  that  wild  fury,  little  had  to  him 
Buckler  or  corselet  profited,  or  mail, 
Or  might  of  human  arm.    The  Britons  shrunk 
Beyond  its  arc  of  motion  -,  but  the  Prince 
Took  a  long  spear,  and  springing  on  the  stone 
Which  fix'd  the  monster  down,  provoked  his  rage. 
Uplifts  the  Snake  his  head  retorted,  high 
He  lifts  it  over  Madoc,  then  darts  down 
To  seize  his  prey.   The  Prince,  with  foot  advanced, 
Inclines  his  body  back,  and  points  the  spear 
With  sure  and  certain  aim,  then  drives  it  up. 
Into  his  open  jaws ;  two  cubits  deep 
It  pierced,  the  monster  forcing  on  the  wound. 
He  closed  his  teeth  for  anguish,  and  bit  short 
The  ashen  hilt.    But  not  the  rage  which  now 
Clangs  all  his  scales,  can  from  its  seat  dislodge 
The  barbed  shaft;  nor  those  contortions  wild. 
Nor  those  convulsive  shudderings,  nor  the  throes 
Which  shake  his  inmost  entrails,  as  with  the  air 
In  sufibcating  gulps  the  monster  now 
Inhales  his  own  hfe-blood.    The  Prince  descends; 
He  lifts  another  lance ;  and  now  the  Snake, 
Gasping,  as  if  exhausted,  on  the  ground 
Reclines  his  head  one  moment.    Madoc  seized 
That  moment,  planted  in  his  eye  the  spear, 
Then  setting  foot  upon  his  neck,  drove  down 
Through  bone,  and  brain,  and  throat,  and  to  the 

earth 
Infixed  the  mortal  weapon.    Tet  once  more 
The  Snake  essay'd  to  rise ;  his  dying  strength 
Fail'd  him,  nor  longer  did  those  mighty  folds 
Obey  the  moving  impulse,  crush'd  and  scotchM ; 
In  every  ring,  through  all  his  mangled  length. 
The  shrinking  muscles  quiver'd,  then  collapsed 
In  death. 

Cadwallon  and  his  comrades  now 
Enter  the  den ;  they  roll  away  the  crag 
Which  held  him  down,  pluck  out  the  mortal  spear, 
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Then  drag  him  forth  to  day ;  the  force  conjoin'd 
.Of  all  the  Britons  difficultly  drag 
Hii  lifeleas  bulk.    But  when  the  Hoamen  aaw 
That  form  portentous  trailing  in  its  gore, 
The  jaws,  which,  in  the  morning,  they  had  seen 
Purpled  with  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 
Blackening,  —  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince, 
And  in  adoring  admiration  raised 
Their  hands  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  fear 
Worshipped  the  mighty  Deicide.    But  he. 
Recoiling  from  those  sinful  honors,  cried. 
Drag  out  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire, 
That  all  may  be  consumed ! 

Forthwith  they  heap*d 
The  sacrificial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
The  Serpent,  and  the  Image,  and  the  corpse 
Of  Neolin  were  laid ;  with  prompt  supply 
They  feed  the  raging  flames,  hour  after  hour. 
Till  now  the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  is  spent, 
And  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile, 
The  undistinguishable  ashes  lay. 
Go !  cried  Prince  Madoc,  cast  them  in  the  stream. 
And  scatter  them  upon  the  winds,  that  so 
No  relic  of  this  foul  idolatry 
Pollute  the  land.    To-morrow  meet  me  here, 
Hoamen,  and  I  will  purify  yon  den 
Of  your  abominations.    Come  ye  here 
With  humble  hearts ;  for  ye,  too,  in  the  sight 
Of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Beloved  One, 
Must  be  made   pure,  and  cleansed  firom  your 

offence, 
And  take  upon  yourselves  his  holy  law. 


vni. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  HOAMEN. 

How  beautiful,  O  Sun,  is  thine  uprise. 

And  on  how  fair  a  scene !    Before  the  Cave 

The  Elders  of  the  Hoamen  wait  the  will 

Of  their  Deliverer ;  ranged  without  their  ring 

The  tribe  look  on,  thronging  the  narrow  vale. 

And  what  of  gradual  rise  the  shelving  combe 

Displayed,  or  steeper  eminence  of  wood. 

Broken  with  crags  and  sunny  slope  of  green. 

And  grassy  platform.     With  the  Elders  sat 

The  Queen  and  Prince,  their  rank's  prerogative. 

Excluded  else  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 

For  counsel  immature.     Before  the  arch, 

To  that  rude  fane,  rude  portal,  stands  the  Cross, 

By  Madoc's  hand  victorious  planted  there. 

And  lo,  Prince  Madoc  comes !  no  longer  mail'd 

In  arms  of  mortal  might ;  the  spear  and  sword. 

The  hauberk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside, 

Gorget  and  gauntlet,  greaves  and   shield, — he 

comes 
In  peaceful  tunic  clad, and  mantle  long; 
His  hyacinthine  locks  now  shadowing 
That  face,  which  late,  with  iron  overbrow'd. 
Struck  from  within  the  aventayle  such  awe 
And  terror  to  the  heart.    Bareheaded  he, 
Following  the  servant  of  the  altar,  leads 


The  reverential  train.    Befinre  them,  raised 

On  high,  the  sacred  images  are  borne ; 

There,  in  faint  semblance,  holiest  Maiy  bends 

In  virgin  beauty  o'er  her  babe  divine,  — 

A  sight  which  almost  to  idolatry 

Might  win  the  soul  by  love.    But  who  can  gaxe 

Upon  that  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 

In  agony  is  stretch'd  ?  —  his  hands  transfixed, 

And  lacerate  with  the  body's  pendent  weight ; 

The  black  and  deadly  paleness  of  his  face, 

Streak'd  with  the  blood  which  from  that  crown  of 

scorn 
Hath  ceased  to  flow;  the  side- wound  streaming 

still; 
And  open  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 
Not  yet  hath  pass'd  away,  that  went  to  Heaven, 
When,  in  that  hour,  the  Son  <$f  Man  exclaim'd. 
Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ! 
And  now  arrived  before  the  cave,  the  train 
Halt :  to  the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sat 
Ranged  in  half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced. 
And  raised,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand. 
Thereat  was  every  human  sound  suppress'd ; 
And  every  quicken'd  ear  and  eager  eye 
Were  centred  on  his  lips. 

The  Prince  began,  ~- 
Hoamen,  friends,  brethren, — fiiends  we  have  been 

long, 
And  brethren  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down,  — 
I  come  not  here  propounding  doubtful  things 
For  counsel,  and  deliberate  resolve 
Of  searching  thought;  but  with  authority 
From  Heaven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
Obedience.    Ye  shall  worship* God  alone. 
The  One  Eternal.    That  Beloved  One 
Ye  shall  not  serve  with  oflTer'd  fruits,  or  smoke 
Of  sacrificial  fire,  or  blood,  or  life ; 
Far  other  sacrifice  he  claims,  —  a  soul 
Resign'd,  a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  clean 
From  all  offence.    Not  for  your  lots  on  earth. 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  or  highly-born. 
For  cunning  in  the  chase,  or  strength  in  war. 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter ;  —  as  ye  keep 
The  law  of  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your  wrath. 
Forego  revenge,  forgive  your  enemies. 
Do  good  to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
Your  bliss  or  bale.    This  law  came  down  from 

Heaven. 
Lo,  ye  behold  Him  there  by  whom  it  came ; 
The  Spirit  was  in  Him,  and  for  the  sins 
Of  man  He  suffered  thus,  and  by  His  death 
Must  all  mankind  be  blest.     Not  knowing  Him, 
Ye  wander'd  on  in  error ;  knowing  now. 
And  not  obeying,  what  was  error  once 
Is  guilt  and  wilful  wrong.    If  ever  more 
Ye  bow  to  your  false  deities  the  knee ; 
If  ever  more  ye  worship  them  with  feast. 
Or  sacrifice,  or  dance ;  whoso  offends 
Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cut  off*. 
Like  a  corrupted  member,  lest  he  taint 
The  whole  with  death.       With  what  appointed 

rites 
Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 
Your  children  in  the  way  that  they  shall  go 
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Be  train 'd  from  childhood  up.    Make  je,  mean- 
time, 
Tonr  prayer  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  sees 
The  aecrets  of  all  hearts;  and  set  ye  up 
This  the  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son, 
And  Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  fed 
The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cross 
£ndared  intenser  anguish ;  therefore  sharing 
His  glory  now,  with  sunbeams  robed,  the  Moon 
Her  footstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crown. 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  us  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  ye,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heayen 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more.    From  this  pure  law 
Hath  all  proc-eeded, — wisdom,  power,  whatever 
Here  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
For  higher  powers  and  more  exalted  bhss. 
Share  then  our  law,  and  be  with  us,  on  earth. 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and  in  Heaven, 
Co-heritors  with  us  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  disturbed 
The  reverential  hush,  Erillyab  rose. 
My  people,  said  the  Queen,  their  God  is  best 
And  mightiest.    Him  to  whom  we  offered  up 
Blood  of  our  blood  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh. 
Vainly  we  deem'd  divine ;  no  spirit  he 
Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 
Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.    What  then  remains 
But  that  the  blessing  proflTer'd  thus  in  love. 
In  love  we  take? — Deliverer,  Teacher,  Friend, 
First  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  I  claim 
The  initiatory  rite.   , 

I  also,  cried 
The  venerable  Priest  Ayayaca, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  also,  like  a  child. 
Would  learn  this  wisdom  yet  before  I  die. 
The  Elders  rose  and  answer'd,  We  and  all ! 
And  from  the  congregated  tribe  burst  forth 
One  universal  shout,  —  Great  is  the  God ' 
Of  Madoc, — worthy  to  be  served  is  He ! 

Then  to  the  mountain  rivulet,  which  roll'd 
Like  amber  over  its  dark  bed  of  rock. 
Did  Madoc  lead  Erillyab,  in  the  name 
Of  Jesus,  to  his  Christian  family 
Accepted  now.    On  her  and  on  her  son. 
The  Elders  and  the  People,  Llorien 
Sprinkled  the  sanctifying  waters.     Day 
Was  scarcely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
His  work,  and  when  he  ceased,  the  sun  had  past 
The  heights  of  noon.    Te  saw  that  blessed  work, 
Sons  of  the  Cymry,  Cadog,  Detniol, 
Padam,  and  Teilo !  ye  whose  sainted  names 
Tour  monumental  temples  still  record ; 
Thou,  David,  still  revered,  who  in  the  vale. 
Where,  by  old  Hatteril^s  wintry  torrents  swollen. 
Rude  Hodney  rolls  his  raging  stream,  didst  choose 
Thy  hermit  home ;  and  ye  who  by  the  sword 
Of  the  fierce  Saxon,  when  the  bloodier  Monk 
Urged  on  the  work  of  murder,  for  your  faith 
And  freedom  fell,  —  Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
This  triumph  of  the  Cymry  and  the  Cross, 
And  struck  your  golden  harps  to  hymns  of  joy. 


IX. 


TLALALA. 

As  now  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

Came  from  the  ships,  leading  an  Azteca 

Guarded  and  bound.    Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard, 

Lo !  the  first  captive  of  our  arms  I  bring. 

Alone,  beside  the  river  I  had  stray'd. 

When,  from  his  lurking-place,  the  savage  hurl'd 

A  javelin.    At  the  rustle  of  the  reeds, 

From  whence  the  blow  was  aim'd,  I  tum'd  in  time, 

And  heard  it  whizz  beside  me.    Well  it  was. 

That  from  the  ships  they  saw  and  succor'd  me ; 

For,  subtle  as  a  serpent  in  my  grasp. 

He  seemed  all  joint  and  flexure ;  nor  had  I 

Armor  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  offend. 

To  battle  all  unused  and  unprepared ; 

But  I,  too,  here  upon  this  barbarous  land. 

Like  Elmur  and  like  Aronan  of  old. 

Must  lifl  the  ruddy  spear. 

This  is  no  day 
For  vengeance,  answered  Madoc,  else  his  deed 
Had  met  no  mercy.     Freely  let  him  go ! 
Perchance  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
May  yet  reclaim  his  country.  —  Azteca, 
Gro,  let  your  Pabas  know  that  we  have  crush'd 
Their  complots  here ;  beneath  our  righteous  sword 
The  Priest  and  his  false  Deity  have  fallen ; 
The  idols  are  consumed,  and,  in  their  stead, 
The  emblems  of  our  holy  faith  set  up. 
Whereof  the  Hoamen  have  this  day  been  made 
Partakers.    Say  to  Aztlan,  when  she,  too. 
Will  make  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
Her  foul  abominations,  and  accept 
The  Christian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
Forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come. 
This  better  part  let  her,  of  her  free-will 
And  wisdom,  choose  in  time. 

Till  Madoc  spake. 
The  captive  reckless  of  his  peril  stood. 
Gazing  with  resolute  and  careless  eye. 
As  one  in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  death 
Moved  neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  eye 
Now  sparkling  with  defiance,  —  Seek  ye  peace  ? 
He  cried :  O  weak  and  woman-hearted  man ! 
Already  wouldst  thou  lay  the  sword  to  rest  ? 
Not  with  the  burial  of  the  sword  this  strife 
Must  end,  for  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  root  and  flourish,  till  the  strong  man's  hand 
Upon  his  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it. 
Come  ye  to  Aztlan  then  in  quest  of  peace  ? 
Ye  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek. 
Fly  hence !  our  Aztlan  sufiers  on  her  soil 
No  living  stranger. 

Do  thy  bidding.  Chief! 
Calmly  Cadwallon  answered.    To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her, 
In  sorrow,  and  in  suffering,  and  in  shame. 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  our  ships  with  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  force, — and  for  our  arms,  — 
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Surely  thy  nation  hath  acquired  of  them 
DiBastrouB  knowledge. 

Curse  upon  your  arms ! 
Exclaim'd  the  uiyage :  —  Is  there  one  among  you 
Dare  lay  that  cowardly  advantage  by, 
And  meet  me,  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  ? 
That  I  might  grapple  with  him,  weaponless. 
On  yonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  fair  force 
Of  limb,  and  breath,  and  blood,  — till  one,  or  both, 
Dash'd  down  the  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  eagle !  —  Give  me,  I  beseech  you, 
That  joy! 

As  wisely,  said  Cynetha's  son,. 
Thy  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  right  hand  hang  idle  in  the  fray, 
That  BO  his  weakness  with  thy  strength  might  cope 
In  equal  battle !  —  Not  in  wrongful  war, 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren. 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms,  —  but  when  assail'd 
By  fraud  and  force,  when  call'd  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder-strike 
The  guilty  ? 

Silently  the  Savage  heard ; 
Joy  brighten'd  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 
His  bonds ;  he  stretched  his  arms  at  length,  to  feel 
His  liberty,  and  like  a  greyhound  then 
Slipp'd  from  the  leash,  he  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 
What  was  from  early  morning  till  noon  day 
The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 
He  with  fleet  feet  and  unfatiguable. 
In  three  short  hours  hath  traversed  ;  in  the  lake 
He  plunged,  now  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms. 
Arrow-like  darting  on ;  recumbent  now, 
Forces  with  springing  feet  his  easier  way ; 
Then  with  new  speed,  as  freshen'd  by  repose, 
Again  he  breasts  the  water.    On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will. 
And  wrings  his  dripping  locks ;  then  through  the 

gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

Green  garlands  deck  the  gate ; 
Gay  are  the  temples  with  green  boughs  affix *d  ; 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  flames  bedimm'd, 
Bums  in  the  sun-light,  pale  ;  the  victims  wait 
Around,  impatient  of  their  death  delay 'd. 
The  Priest,  before  Tezcalipoca's  shrine. 
Watches  the  maize-strown  threshold,  to  announce 
The  footsteps  of  the  God ;  for  this  the  day. 
When  to  his  favor'd  city  he  vouchsafes 
His  annual  presence,  and,  with  unseen  feet. 
Imprints  the  maize-strown  threshold ;  follow'd  soon 
By  all  whose  altars  with  eternal  fires 
Aztlan  illumed,  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  — 
Mexitli,  woman-bom,  who  from  the  womb. 
Child  of  no  mortal  sire,  leap'd  terrible, 
The  arm'd  avenger  of  his  mother's  fame  ; 
And  he  whose  will  the  subject  winds  obey, 
Quetzalcoal ;  and  Tlaloc,  Water- God, 
And  all  the  host  of  Deities,  whose  power 
Requites  with  bounty  Aztlan's  pious  zeal, 
Health  and  rich  increase  giving  to  her  sons. 
And  withering  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
So  taught  the  Priests ;  and  therefore  were  the  gates 


Green-garlanded,  the  temples  green  with  booglii. 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths  ; 
And  yonder  victims,  ranged  around  the  fire. 
Are  destin'd,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice, 
To  greet  their  dreadful  coming. 

With  the  train 
Of  warrior  Chiefs  Coanacotzin  stood. 
That  when  the  Priest  proclaim'd  the  entered  God, 
His  lips  before  the  present  Deity 
Might  pour  eflfectual  prayer.  The  assembledChiefii 
Saw  Tlalala  approach,  more  welcome  now. 
As  one  whose  absence  from  the  appointed  rites 
Had  waken 'd  fear  and  wonder.  —  Think  not  ye. 
The  youth  exclaim'd,  careless  impiety 
Could  this  day  lead  me  wandering.    I  went  forth 
To  dip  my  javelin  in  the  Strangers*  blood  — 
A  sacrifice,  methought,  our  Gods  had  loved 
To  scent,  and  sooner  hasten'd  to  enjoy. 
I  fail'd,  and  fell  a  prisoner ;  but  their  fear 
Released  me  —  coward  fear,  or  childish  hope. 
That,  like  Yuhidthiton,  I  might  become 
Their  friend,  and  merit  chastisement  from  Heaven, 
Pleading  the  Strangers'  cause.    They  bade  me  go 
And  proffer  peace.  —  Chiefs,  were  it  possible 
That  tongue  of  mine  could  win  you  to  that  shame. 
Out  would  I  pluck  the  member,  though  my  soul 
Followed  its  bloody  roots.    The  Stranger  finds 
No  peace  in  Aztlan,  but  the  peace  of  death  ! 

'Tis  bravely  said  !  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
And  fairly  mayst  thou  boast,  young  Tlalala, 
For  thou  art  brave  in  battle.    Yet  'twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  check 
Its  boyish  license  now.     No  law  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stranger,  when  my  voice 
Pleaded  for  proffered  peace ;  that  fault  I  shared 
In  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chiefs, 
The  Pabas,  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
Danger  or  guilt;  but  when  at  length  the  Gods 
Made  evident  their  wrath  m  prodigies, 
I  yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  —  Bravely  hast  thou  said. 
And  brave  thou  art,  young  Tiger  of  the  War  ! 
But  thou  hast  dealt  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men,  —  with  foes. 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chains. 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity. 
When  thou  hast  met  the  Strangers  in  the  fight. 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  revile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  country  and  his  faith ; 
Till  then,  with  reverence,  as  beseems  thy  youth. 
Respect  thou  his  full  fame  ! 

I  wrong  it  not ! 
I  wrong  it  not !  cried  the  young  Azteca ; 
But  tmly,  as  I  hope  to  equal  it. 
Honor  thy  well-eam'd  glory.  —  But  this  peace  !  — 
Renounce  it !  — say  that  it  shall  never  be !  — 
Never,  —  as  long  as  there  are  Gt>ds  in  Heaven, 
Or  men  in  Aztlan ! 

That,  the  King  replied. 
The  Gods  themselves  have  answer'd.     Never  yet 
By  holier  ardor  were  our  countrymen 
Possess'd ;  peace-oflTerings  of  repentance  fill 
The  temple  courts ;  from  every  voice  ascends 
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The  contrite  prayer ;  daily  the  victim'B  heart 

Sends  its  propitiatory  steam  to  Heaven ; 

And  if  the  ud  divine  may  be  procured 

By  the  most  dread  solemnities  of  faith, 

And  rigor  of  severest  penitence, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us. 

And  Aztlan  be  triumphant. 

While  they  spake. 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rising  like  the  voice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft. 
As  when  the  breeze  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-toned  pipe,  and  drum,  that 

gave 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hoUow'd  wood. 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  anon. 
Commingling  with  the  sea-shell's  spiral  roar. 
Closed  the  full  harmony.    And  now  the  eve 
Past  on,  and,  through  the  twilight  visible, 
The  frequent  fire-flies'  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  inspects 
The  maize-strown  threshold ;  for  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  God ! 
More  radiant  now  the  fire  of  sacrifice. 
Fed  to  full  fury,  blazed ;  and  its  red  smoke 
Imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Such  obscure  light,  as,  o'er  Vesuvio  seen. 
Or  pillared  upon  Etna's  mountain-head, 
Makes  darkness  dreadful.    In  the  captives'  cheeks 
Then  might  a  livid  paleness  have  been  seen, 
And  wilder  terror  in  their  ghastly  eyes. 
Expecting  momently  the  pang  of  death. 
Soon  in  the  multitude  a  doubt  arose, 
Which  none  durst  mention,  lest  his  neighbor's  fears, 
Divulged,  should  strengthen  his;  —  the  hour  was 

past. 
And  yet  no  foot  had  mark'd  the  sprinkled  maize 
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THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  GODS. 

Now  every  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  force. 

And  every  wondering  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  on  the  tongue  was  trembling,  when  to  the 

Emaciate  like  some  bare  anatomy,  [King, 

And  deadly  pale,  Tezozomoc  was  led, 

By  two  supporting  Priests.    Ten  painfiil  months. 

Immured  amid  the  forest  had  he  dwelt, 

in  abstinence  and  solitary  prayer 

Passing  his  nights  and  days :  thus  did  the  Gods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced. 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  penance  due 

For  public  sins ;  and  he  had  dwelt  ten  months. 

Praying  and  fast'mg,  and  in  solitude. 

Till  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  limbs 

Be  told,  and  in  his  starved  and  bony  face 

The  living  eye  appeared  unnatural, — 

A  ghostly  sight. 

In  breathless  eagerness 
The  multitude  drew  round  as  he  began,  — 
O  King,  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  are  not  come ; 
They  will  not  come  before  the  Strangers'  blood 


Smoke  on  their  altars ;  but  they  have  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchfulness. 
And  fksts  austere,  and  bloody  disciplines. 
And  have  reveal'd  their  pleasure.    Who  is  here. 
Who  to  the  White  King's  dwelling-place  dare  go, 
And  execute  their  will  ? 

Scarce  had  he  said. 
When  Tlalala  exclaim'd,  I  am  the  man. 

Hear  then !   Tezozomoc  replied.  —  Ye  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality. 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Heaven 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit ;  and  all  eyes 
May  witness  that  with  no  relaxing  zeal 
I  have  perform'd  my  duty.    Much  1  fear'd 
For  Aztlan 's  sins,  and  oft,  in  bitterness. 
Have  groan 'd  and  bled  for  her  iniquity ; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me,  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged,  should  turn  away,  and  we  be  left 
A  spiritless  and  God-abandoned  race, 
A  warning  to  the  earth.     Ten  weary  months 
Have  the  raw  maize  and  running  water  been 
My  only  food ;  but  not  a  grain  of  maize 
Hath  stay'd  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 
Of  water  cool'd  my  parch'd  and  painful  tongue. 
Since  yester-mom  arose.    Fasting  1  pray'd. 
And,  praying,  gash'd  myself;  and  all  night  long, 
1  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  supplicated  Heaven, 
Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  life-blood  almost  drain'd, 
Simk  with  the  long  austerity :  a  dread 
Of  death  came  over  me ;  a  deathy  chill 
Ran  through  my  veins,  and  loosen'd  every  limb ; 
Dim  grew  mine  eyes ;  and  I  could  feel  my  heart. 
Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 
Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 
Start,  as  it  seem'd  exerting  all  its  force 
In  one  last  effort.     On  the  ground  I  fell, 
I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed. 
But  without  motion,  bearing,  sight,  or  sense, 
Feeling,  or  breath,  or  life.    From  that  strange  state, 
Even  in  such  blessed  freedom  from  all  pain 
That  sure  I  thought  myself  in  very  Heaven, 
I  woke,  and  raised  my  eyelids,  and  beheld 
A  light  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bones 
With  life  and  health.    Before  me,  visible, 
Stood  Coatlantona ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
Circled  her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 
Arose  a  lambent  flame ;  not  fitfully. 
Nor  with  faint  flasher  spark  of  earthly  flowers ; 
From  these,  forever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd. 
In  one  perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light, 
The  azure  radiance  of  innocuous  fire. 
She  spake  —  Hear,  Aztlan !  and  give  ear,  O  King ! 
She  said.     Not  yet  the  ofiended  Gods  relax 
Their  anger ;  they  require  the  Strangers'  blood. 
The  foretaste  of  their  banquet.     Let  their  will 
Be  known  to  Aztlan,  and  the  brave  perform 
Their  bidding ;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  soothe. 
With  all  a  mother's  power,  Mexitli's  wrath. 
So  let  the  maidens  daily  with  fresh  flowers 
Garland  my  temple !  —  Daily  with  fresh  flowers 
Garland  her  temple,  Aztlan !  and  revere 
The  gentle  mother  of  thy  guardian  God ! 
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And  let  the  brave,  excUim'd  young  Tlalala, 
Perform  her  bidding !    Servant  of  the  Gods, 
Declare  their  will !  — Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
The  strangers,  in  the  first  who  meets  my  way 
To  plunge  the  holy  weapon  ?    Say  thou  to  me, 
Do  this  !  — and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed, 
Though  my  life-blood  should  mingle  with  the  foe's. 

O  brave  young  Chief!  Tezozomoc  replied. 
With  better  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 
Reward  thy  valor !  deed  so  hazardous 
They  ask  not.    Couldst  thou  from  the  mountain 

holds 
Tempt  one  of  these  rash  foemen  to  pursue 
Thine  artful  flight,  an  ambush'd  band  might  rise   • 
Upon  the  unsuspcting  enemy, 
And  intercept  his  way ;  then  hitherward 
The  captive  should  be  led,  and  Aztlan's  Gods 
On  their  own  altars  see  the  sacrifice. 
Well  pleased,  and  Aztlan's  sons,  inspirited, 
Behold  the  omen  of  assured  success. 
Thou  know'st  that  Tlaloc's  annual  festival 
Is  close  at  hand.    A  stranger's  child  would  prove 
A  victim,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 
His  certain  favor.    More  I  need  not  say. 
Choose  thou  the  force  for  ambush ;  and  thyself 
Alone,  or  with  a  chosen  comrade,  seek 
The  mountain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ceased, 
Ocellopan  began :  I  go  with  thee, 
O  Tlalal^ !  My  friend !  —  If  one  alone 
Could  have  the  honor  of  this  enterprise. 
My  love  might  yield  it  thee ;  —  but  thou  wilt  need 
A  comrade.  —  Tlalala,  I  go  with  thee  ! 
Whom,  the  Chief  answer'd,  should   my   heart 

select. 
Its  tried  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 
My  brother  in  the  battle  ?    We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood !  together  will  we  go. 
Now,  ere  the  midnight ! 

Nay !  the  Priest  replied, 
A  little  while  delay;  and  ere  ye  go. 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven !    Feebly  he  spake. 
Like  one  exhausted ;  gathering  then  new  force, 
As  with  laborious  effort,  he  pursued, — 
Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with  your  blood. 
And  go  beneath  his  guidage.    I  have  yet 
Strength  to  officiate,  and  to  bless  your  zeal. 

So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  Gk>d 
He  led  the  way.    The  warriors  follow'd  him ; 
And  with  his  chiefii,  Coanocotzin  went. 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
They  pass  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
The  massive  fabric ;  four  times  they  surround 
Its  ample  square  ;  the  fiflh,  they  reach  the  height. 
There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'd ;  the  one  Tezcalipoca's  fane. 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wily  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  his  presence,  and  observed 
The  maize-strown  threshold.    His  the  other  pile. 
By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage 
Aztlan  was  blest,  Mexitli,  woman-bom. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  burning;  bare  of  foot  they  enter'd  there. 


On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  anakfta, 
As  if  tke  keepers  of  the  sanctuary. 
Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  fengs  display 'd, 
Mexitli  sat;  another  graven  snake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung. 
Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  mask'd  with  gold ; 
His  specular  eyes  seem'd  fire ;  one  hand  upremr'd 
A  club ;  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all  suspended  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation.    They  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God. 

Guardian  of  Aztlan !  cried  Tezozomoc, 
Who  to  thy  mortal  mother  hast  assign'd 
The  kingdom  o'er  all  trees,  and  arboreta. 
And  herbs,  and  flowers,  giving  her  endless  life, 
A  Deity  among  the  Deities ; 
While  Coatlantona  implores  thy  love 
To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approach 
Thy  awful  fane,  who  know  no  fear  beside. 
And  oflTer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice, 
The  blood  of  heroes ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  tum'd,  and  said.  Now  stretch  your  anna,  and 

make 
The  oflTering  to  the  God.    They  their  bare  arms 
Stretched  forth,  and  stabbed  them  with  the  aloe- 
Then  in  a  golden  vase  Tezozomoc  [point. 
Received  the  mingled  streams,  and  held  it  up 
Toward  the  giant  Idol,  and  ezclaim'd. 
Terrible  God !  Protector  of  our  realm ! 
Receive  thine  incense !  Let  the  steam  of  blood 
Ascend  to  thee,  delightful !    So  mayst  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid ; 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  from  the  earth 
Be  swept  away ;  as  erst  the  monster  race 
Of  Mammuth,  Heaven's  fierce  ministers  of  wrath. 
Who  drain'd  the  la^es  in  thirst,  and  for  their  food 
Exterminated  nations.    And  as  when. 
Their  dreadful  ministry  of  death  fiilfill'd, 
Ipalnemoani,  by  whom  we  live. 
Bade  thee  go  forth,  and  with  thy  lightnings  fill 
The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock 
The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 
Only  their  monumental  bones  remain'd,  — 
So  arm  thy  favor'd  people  with  thy  might. 
Terrible  God !  and  purify  the  land 
From  these  blaspheming  foes  ! 

He  said,  and  gave 
Ocellopan  the  vase.  —  Chiefs,  ye  have  pour'd 
Tour  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  God, 
Devoted  to  his  service ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow'd.    In  your  youth 
Te  have  quaflTd  manly  blood,  that  manly  thoughts 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts ;  so  now  with  this. 
Which  mingling  from  such  noble  veins  hath  flowed. 
Increase  of  valor  drink,  and  added  force. 
Ocellopan  received  the  bloody  vase. 
And  drank,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  friend 
The  consecrated  draught;  then  Tlalala 
Drain'd  off*  the  offering.    Braver  blood  than  this 
My  lips  can  never  taste !  quoth  he ;  but  soon 
Grant  me,  Mexitli,  a  more  grateful  cup,— 
The  Stranger's  life ! 
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Are  all  the  rites  perform'd  f 
Ocellopan  inquired.    Yea,  all  is  done, 
Answer'd  the  Priest.     Go !  and  the  guardian  God 
Of  Aztlan  be  your  guide ! 

They  left  the  fane. 
Lo !  as  Tezozomoc  was  passing  by 
The  eternal  fire,  the  eternal  fire  shot  up 
A  long  blue  flame.    He  started ;  he  exclaim'd, 
The  God !  the  God  !  Tezcalipoca's  Priest 
Echoed  the  welcome  cry.  The  God !  the  God  • 
For  lo !  his  footsteps  mark  the  maize-strown  floor. 
A  mighty  shout  firom  all  the  multitudes 
Of  Aztlan  rose ;  they  cast  into  the  fire 
The  victims,  whose  last  shrieks  of  agony 
Mingled  unheeded  with  the  cries  of  joy. 
Then  louder  from  the  spiral  sea-shell's  depth 
Swell 'd  the  full  roar,  and  from  the  hollow  wood 
Peal'd  deeper  thunders.    Round  the  choral  band. 
The  circling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes. 
And  gems  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  fire. 
Moved  in  the  solemn  dance ;  each  in  his  hand. 
In  measured  movements  lifts  the  feathery  shield, 
And  shakes  a  rattling  ball  to  measured  sounds. 
With  quicker  steps,  the  inferior  chiefs  without. 
Equal  in  number,  but  in  just  array, 
The  spreading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel. 
Revolve ;  and,  outermost,  the  youths  roll  round, 
In  motions  rapid  as  their  quickened  blood. 
So  thus  with  song  and  harmony  the  night 
Past  on  in  Aztlan,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced. 


XL 

THE  CAPTURE. 

Mbahtimb  from  Aztlan,  on  their  enterprise, 
Shedder  of  Blood  and  Tiger  of  the  War, 
Ocellopan  and  Tlalala  set  forth. 
With  chosen  followeiB,  through  the  silent  night, 
Silent  they  travell'd  on.    After  a  way 
Circuitous  and  far  through  lonely  tracks. 
They  reach'd  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  shade 
Of  thickets  covering  the  uncultured  slope. 
Their  patient  ambush  placed.    The  chie&  alone 
Held  on,  till,  winding  in  ascent,  they  reach'd 
The  heights  which  o'er  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 
Impended ;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon. 
Who  yet,  with  undiminished  lustre,  huDg 
High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  from  thence 
Explored  the  steep  descent.    Precipitous 
The  rock  beneath  them  lay,  a  sudden  cliff*, 
Bare  and  unbroken ;  in  its  midway  holes. 
Where  never  hand  could  reach,  nor  eye  intrude. 
The  eagle  built  her  eyrie.    Farther  on, 
Its  interrupted  jcrags  and  ancient  woods 
Offered  a  difficult  way.    From  crag  to  crag. 
By  rocky  shelf,  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bongh, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous,  they  past ; 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs. 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  clothed 
The  rugged  bank,  they  crouch'd. 

By  this  the  stars 
Grew  dim;  the  glow-worm  hath  put  out  her  lamp; 


The  owls  have  ceased  their  night-song.    On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn ;  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch-note,  far  and  wide. 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
Now  breaks  the  morning ;  but  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  mark'd  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  is  heard. 
Then  first  Ocellopan  beheld,  where,  near. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  a  half-roof 'd  hut, 
A  sleeping  stranger  lay.    He  pointed  him 
To  Tlalala.    The  Tiger  look'd  around : 
None  else  was  nigh.  —  Shall  I  descend,  he  said, 
And  strike  him  ?    Here  is  none  to  see  the  deed. 
We  offered  to  the  Gods  our  mingled  blood 
Last  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  offering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them. 
And  omen  sure  success.    I  will  go  down 
AndkiU! 

He  said,  and,  gliding  like  a  snake. 
Where  Caradoc  lay  sleeping,  made  his  way. 
Sweetly  slept  he,  and  pleasant  were  his  dreams 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blue-eyed  maid  he  loved. 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him ;  he  knew 
His  victim,  and  the  power  of  vengeance  gave 
Malignant  joy.    Once  hast  thou  'scaped  my  arm : 
But  what  shall  save  thee  now  ?  the  Tiger  thought, 
Exulting ;  and  he  raised  his  spear  to  strike. 
That  instant,  o'er  the  Briton's  unseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  past,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a  harmony,  that  sure 
It  seem'd  no  earthly  tone.    The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke ;  he  looks  astonish'd  round ; 
No  human  hand  is  near :  —  and  hark !  again 
The  atrial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  first  the  heart  of  Tlalala  felt  fear : 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  watch'd 
Beside  the  Stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew. 

A  God  protects  him !  to  Ocellopan, 
Whispering,  he  said.     Didst  thou  not  hear  the 

sound 
Which  enter'd  into  me,  and  fix'd  my  arm 
Powerless  above  him  ? 

Wbb  it  not  a  voice 
From  thine  own  Gods  to  strengthen  thee,  replied 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed  ? 

Nay!  Tlalala 
Rejoin'd ;  they  speak  in  darkness  and  in  storms : 
The  thunder  is  their  voice,  that  peals   through 

heaven. 
Or,  rolling  underneath  us,  makes  earth  rock 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men^ 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocellopan ! 
No  voice  to  hearten, — for  I  felt  it  pass- 
Unmanning  every  limb ;  yea,  it  relax'd 
The  sinews  of  my  soul.    Shedder  of  Bloody 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  th»  man. 
Go,  if  thy  heart  be  stronger ! 

But  meantime 
Toung  Caradoc  arose,  of  bis  escape 
Unconscious ;  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  to  their  toil  betake  them.    Some  go  fell 
The  stately  tree ;  some  from  the  trunk  low-tekl 
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Hew  the  huge  boogha ;  here  round  the  fire  they  char 
The  stake-points ;  here  they  level  with  a  line 
The  ground-plot,  and  infix  the  ready  piles, 
Or,  interknitting  them  with  osiers,  weave 
The  wicker  wall ;  others  along  the  lake. 
From  its  shoal  waters,  gather  reeds  and  canes, — 
Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 
The  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  saw, 
The  wain  slow-creaking,  and  the  voice  of  man 
Answering  his  fellow,  or  in  single  toil. 
Cheering  his  labor  with  a  cheerful  song, 
Strange  concert  made  to  those  fierce  Aztecas, 
Who,  beast-like,  in  their  silent  lurking-place 
Couch*d  close  and  still,  observant  for  their  prey. 

All  overseeing,  and  directing  all. 
From  place  to  place  moved  Madoc,  and  beneld 
The  dwellings  rise.    Young  Hoel  at  his  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleased  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.    And  now  they  came 
Beside  the  half-roof 'd  hut  of  Caradoc ; 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings  that  the  last. 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness. 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  away. 
With  childhood's  frolic  speed,  then  laugh  aloud, 
To  tempt  pursuit ;  now  running  to  the  huts, 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoe'er  he  turned,  Ocellopan, 
With  hunter's  eye,  pursued  his  heedless  course, 
In  breath-suspending  vigilance.    Ah  me ! 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking-place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc ;  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  follows  not 
The  childish  lure  !  nearer  the  covert  now 
Toung  Hoel  runs,  and  stops,  and  calls  again ; 
Then  like  a  lion,  from  his  couching-place, 
Ocellopan  leap'd  forth,  and  seized  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  affrighted  child,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  grasp' d  him ;  startled  at  the  cry, 
Madoc  beheld  him  hastening  through  the  pass. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  he  now  almost  hath  reach'd 
The  encumber'd  ravisher,  and  hope  inspires 
New  speed, — yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still. 
And  lo !  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms ! 
That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almost  bad  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  boy,  young  Tlalala 
Leap'd  on  his  neck,  and  soon,  though  Madoc's 

strength. 

With  frantic  fury,  shook  him  from  his  hold, 
Far  down  the  steep  Ocellopan  had  fled. 
Ah !  what  avails  it  now,  that  they,  by  whom 
Madoc  was  standing  to  survey  their  toil. 
Have  miss'd  their  Chief,  and  spread  the  quick 

alarm.' 
What  now  avails  it,  that,  with  distant  aid. 
His  gallant  men  come  down  ?    Regarding  nought 
But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief. 
He  rushes  on ;  and  ever  as  he  draws 
Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  Tlalala 
Impedes  his  way ;  and  now  they  reach  the  place 
Of  ambush,  and  the  ambush'd  band  arise. 
And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. 

Caradoc, 


In  vain  thou  leadest  on  the  late  pursuit ! 
In  vain,  Cadwallon,  hath  thy  love  alarm'd 
Caught'the  first  sound  of  evil !    They  pour  out 
Tumultuous  from  the  vale,  a  half-arm'd  troop ; 
Each  with  such  weapons  as  his  hasty  hand 
Can  seize,  they  rush  to  battle.    Crallant  men. 
Your  valor  boots  not !    It  avails  not  now. 
With  such  fierce  onset  that  ye  charge  the  foe. 
And  drive  with  such  full  force  the  weapon  home  ! 
They,  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  pursuit ; 
And  far  away,  meantime,  their  comrades  bear 
The  captive  Prince.    In  vain  his  noble  heart 
Swells  now  with  wild  and  suffocating  rage ; 
In  vain  he  struggles :  —  they  have  bound  his  limba 
With  the  tough  osier,  and  l^s  struggles  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  hasten  on ;  and  while  they  bear  the  prize. 
Leaving  their  ill-doomed  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  afar  of  all. 
With  unabating  strength,  by  joy  inspired, 
Ocellopan  to  Aztlan  bears  the  child. 


xn. 

HOEL. 

Good  tidings  travel  fast.  —  The  chief  is  seen ; 

He  hastens  on ;  he  holds  the  child  on  high ; 

He  shouts  aloud.    Through  Aztlan  spreads  the 

news; 
Each  to  his  neighbor  tells  the  happy  tale,  — 
Joy,  — joy  to  Aztlan !  the  Blood-shedder  comes ! 
Tlaloc  has  given  his  victim. 

Ah,  poor  child ! 
They  from  the  gate  swarm  out  to  welcome  thee  ; 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  gray,  and  youths,  and 

maids. 
Exulting,  forth  they  crowd.    The  mothers  throng 
To  view  thee,  and,  while  thinking  of  thy  doom. 
They  clasp  their  own  dear  infants  to  the  breast 
With  deeper  love,  delighted  think  that  thou 
Shalt  nuSet  for  them.    He,  poor  child,  admires 
The  strange  array !  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy  crowns. 
And  gazes  round  and  round,  where  all  was  new. 
Forgetful  of  his  fears.    But  when  the  Priest 
Approach'd  to  take  him  from  the  Warrior's  arms. 
Then  Hoel  scream'd,  and  from  that  hideous  man 
Averting,  to  Ocellopan  he  tum'd. 
And  would  have  clung  to  him,  so  dreadful  late, 
Stem  as  he  was,  and  terrible  of  eye. 
Less  dreadful  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 
Which  nature  with  her  harshest  characters 
Had  featured,  art  made  worse.    His  cowl  was 

white; 
His  untrimm'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  mass. 
With  cotton  cords  intwisted,  clung  with  gum. 
And  matted  with  the  blood,  which,  every  mom. 
He  from  his  temples  drew  before  the  God, 
In  sacrifice ;  bare  were  his  arms,  and  smear'd 
Black.    But  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 
Than  all  the  horrors  of  that  outward  garb. 
Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  Hoel's  heart; 
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It  was  a  face  whose  settled  sullenness 
No  gentle  feeling  ever  had  disturb'd ; 
Which,  when  he  probed  a  victim's  living  breast, 
Retained  its  hard  composure. 

Such  was  he 
Who  took  the  son  of  Llaian,  heeding  not 
His  cries,  and  screams,  and  arms  in  suppliant  guise 
Stretch'd  out  to  all  around,  and  strugglings  vain. 
He  to  the  Temple  of  the  Water-God 
Convey'd  his  victim.    By  the  threshold,  there 
The  ministering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  band 
Of  high-bom  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites 
By  pious  parents  vow'd.    Gladly  to  them 
The  little  Hoel  leap'd ;  their  gentle  looks 
No  fear  excited ;  and  he  gazed  around. 
Pleased  and  surprised,  unconscious  to  what  end 
These  things  were  tending.    O'er  the  rush-strown 

floor 
They  to  the  azure  Idol  led  the  boy. 
Now  not  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

God  of  the  Waters !  at  whose  will  the  streams 
Flow  in  their  wonted  channel,  and  diffuse 
Their  plenty  round,  the  blood  and  life  of  earth ; 
At  whose   command  they  sweU,   and  o'er  their 

banks 
Burst  with  resistless  ruin,  making  vain 
The  toils  and  hopes  of  man, — behold  this  child ! 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc !  behold  thy  victim !  so  mayst  thou 
Restrain  the  peaceful  streams  within  their  banks. 
And  bless  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

God  of  the  Mountains  !  at  whose  will  the  clouds 
Cluster  around  the  heights ;  who  sendest  them 
To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  raise 
The  drooping  herb,  and  o'er  the  thirsty  vale 
Spread  their  green  fireshness ,  at  whose  voice  the 

bills 
Grow  black  with  storms ;  whose  wrath  the  thunder 

speaks; 
Whose  bow  of  anger  shoots  the  lightning  shafts. 
To  blast  the  works  of  man ;  —  behold  this  child ! 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc !  behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayst  thou 
Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage, 
And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend. 

O  thou.  Companion  of  the  powerful  Qod, 
Companion  and  Beloved !  —  when  he  treads 
The  mountain-top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer ',  when  he  rides  the  waves, 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm,  — 
Aiauh,  O  green-robed  Goddess,  see  this  child ! 
Behold  thy  victim !  so  mayst  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Tlaloc  when  he  frowns. 
And  Aztlan  flourish  in  thy  fostering  smile. 
Young  Spirits !  ye  whom  Aztlan's  piety 
Hath  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  enjoy  with  him. 
For  aye,  the  cool  delights  of  Tlalocan,  — 
Young  Spirits  of  the  happy ;  who  have  left 
Your  Heaven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here, — 
Behold  your  comrade  !  see  the  chosen  child. 
Who  through  the  lonely  cave  of  death  must  pass, 
Like  you,  to  join  you  in  eternal  joy. 
50 


Now  firom  the  rush-strown  temple  they  depart 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car, 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play'd, 
Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  light. 
On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft. 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round  ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array, 
The  water-side.    There  lies  the  sacred  bark. 
All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers  : 
The  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark ; 
Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on ;  the  Priests  behind 
Follow,  and  all  the  long  solenmity. 
The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats ;  the  sun 
Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns. 
The  sparkling  waves.    Green  islets  float  along. 
Where  high-bom  damsels,  under  jasmine  bowers. 
Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars. 
In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 
The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 
Flows  like  a  stream ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded 

sky; 
Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 
Young  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp ; 
His  heart  throbs  joyfully ;  and  if  he  thinks 
Upon  his  mother  now,  'tis  but  to  think 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  when  he  retums.    Meantime  the  maids 
Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  raise  the  song. 

Oh !  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  Gods  require !  not  by  the  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemn'd  to  feel 
The  pang  of  sickness,  nor  the  wound  of  war. 
Nor  the  long  miseries  of  protracted  age ; 
But  thus  in  childhood  chosen  of  the  €k>d, 
To  share  his  joys.     Soon  shall  thy  rescued  soul. 
Child  of  the  Stranger  !  in  his  blissful  world, 
Mix  with  the  blessed  spirits ;  for  not  thine. 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth, 
To  endure  the  eternal  void ;  —  not  thine  to  live. 
Dead  to  all  objects  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense, 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  endless  night. 
With  endless  being  curs'd.    For  thee  the  bowers 
Of  Tlalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  sweets ; 
For  thee  have  its  immortal  trees  matured 
The  fruits  of  Heaven ;  thy  comrades  even  now 
Wait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  fields  of  bliss ; 
The  Grod  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child. 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  with  a  mother's  love. 
Child  of  the  Stranger,  dreary  is  thy  way ! 
Darkness  and  Famine  through  the  cave  of  Death 
Must  guide  thee .    Happy  thou,  when  on  that  night 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

So  as  they  sung  young  Hoel's  song  of  death. 
With  rapid  strength  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars. 
And  through  the  water  swifl  they  glided  on ; 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  stately  bank 
Rose  with  the  majesty  of  woods  o'erhung. 
And  rocks,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade, 
Or  rising  from  the  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  its  dark,  deep  waters.     Half  way  up, 
A  cavern  pierced  the  rock ;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  reach'd 
Its  long  recesses  and  mysterious  gloom ; 
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To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallowed ;  and  the  stone, 
Which  closed  its  entrance,  never  was  removed, 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  retum'd. 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  was  sepulchred. 
The  living  victim.    Up  the  winding  path. 
That  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  led, 
With  many  a  painful  step  the  train  ascend : 
But  many  a  time,  upon  that  long  ascent, 
Young  Hoel  would  have  paused,  with  weariness 
Exhausted  now.    They  urge  him  on, — poor  child ! 
They  urge  him  on  !  —  Where  is  Cadwallon's  aid  ? 
Where  is  the  sword  of  Ririd  ?  where  the  arm 
Of  Madoc  now .'  —  Oh !  better  had  he  lived. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon's  plain. 
And  trod  upon  his  noble  father's  grave. 
With   peasant   feet,  unconscious!  —  They  have 

reach'd 
The  cavern  now,  and  from  its  mouth  the  Priests 
Roll  the  huge  portal.    Thitherward  they  force 
The  son  of  Llaian.    A  cold  air  comes  out ;  — 
It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil ;  —  in  vain 
His  feet  recoil ;  —  in  v|un  he  turns  to  fly. 
Affrighted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 
Around; — the  den  is  closed,  and  he  is  left 
In  solitude  and  darkness,  — left  to  die ! 


XIII. 

COATEL. 

That  mom  from  Aztlan  Coatel  had  gone. 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  crags. 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona; 

Such  flowers  as  in  the  solitary  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beauty,  made  their  worth 

More  valued  for  its  rareness.     'Twas  to  her 

A  gratef\il  task ;  not  only  for  she  fled 

Those  cruel  rites,  to  which  nor  reverent  use 

Nor  frequent  custom  could  familiarize 

Her  gentle  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  off 

All  womanly  feeling ;  —  but  that  from  all  eyes 

Escaped,  and  all  obtrusive  fellowship. 

She  in  that  solitude  might  send  her  soul 

To  where  Lincoya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt. 

She  from  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below.     The  sound  of  song 

And  instrument,  in  soften'd  harmony, 

Had  reach'd  her  where  she  stray 'd ;  and  she  beheld 

The  pomp,  and  listened  to  the  floating  sounds, 

A  moment,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 

Came  on  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 

The  Tiger  and  Ocellopan  had  sought 

The  dwellings  of  the  Cymry.  —  Now  the  boats 

Drew  nearer,  and  she  knew  the  Stranger's  child. 

She  watch'd  them  land  below ;  she  saw  them  wind 

The  ascent ;  —  and  now  from  that  abhorred  cave 

The  stone  is  roll'd  away,  —  and  now  the  child 

From  light  and  life  is  cavem'd.    Coatel 

Thought  of  his  mother  then,  of  all  the  ills 

Her  fear  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 

Which  even  a  mother's  maddening  fear  could  feign. 

His  actual  fate.    She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 

Her  face  upon  her  knees,  and  closed  her  eyes. 


Shuddering.  Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 
A  rustling  startled  her,  and  from  the  shrubs, 
A  Vulture  rose. 

She  moved  toward  the  spot. 
Led  by  an  idle  impulse,  as  it  seem'd. 
To  see  from  whence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled. 
The  bushes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm 
Which  pierced  the  hill :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
Shade-loving  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew. 
And  jutting  crags  made  easy  the  descent. 
A  little  way  descending,  Coatel  [heard, 

Stoop'd  for  the  flowers,  and  heard,  or  thought  she 
A  feeble  sound  below.    She  raised  her  head. 
And  anxiously  she  listen'd  for  the  sound. 
Not  without  fear.  —  Feebly  again,  and  like 
A  distant  cry,  it  came ;  and  then  she  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child. 
By  the  slow  pain  of  hunger  doom'd  to  die. 
She  shudder'd  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 
Of  unavailing  pity ;  —  but  the  sound 
Came  nearer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceived 
A  dangerous  hope.    The  Vulture  frt>m  that  chasm 
Had  fled,  perchance  accustomed  in  the  cave 
To  seek  his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 
Alarm'd :  —  there  was  an  entrance  then  below ; 
And  were  it  possible  that  she  could  save 
The  Stranger's  child,  —  Oh,  what  a  joy  it  were 
To  tell  Lincoya  that ! 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  made  her  heart  with  terror  and  delight 
Throb  audibly.    From  crag  to  crag  she  past, 
Descending,  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
Enter  the  hill.     A  little  way  the  light 
Fell ;  but  its  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
Obstructed  half,  as  stooping  in  she  went. 
The  arch  grew  loftier,  and  the  increasing  gloom 
Fill'd  her  with  more  affright;  and  now  she  paused ; 
For  at  a  sudden  and  abrupt  descent 
She  stood,  and  fear'd  its  unseen  depth ;  her  heart 
Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  hasten'd ;  but  the  cry 
Reach'd  her  again,  the  near  and  certain  cry 
Of  that  most  pitiable  innocent. 
Again  adown  the  dark  descent  she  look'd. 
Straining  her  eyes ;  by  this  the  strengthened  sight 
Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around. 
And  her  dilated  pupils  now  received 
Dim  sense  of  objects  near.     Something  below. 
White  in  the  darkness,  lay  ;  it  mark'd  the  depth ; 
Still  Coatel  stood  dubious ;  but  she  heard 
The  wailing  of  the  child,  and  his  loud  sobs;  — 
Then,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  fearful  hands. 
Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt 
Firm  footing,  ere  her  fearful  hold  relax'd. 
The  sound  she  made,  along  the  hollow  rock 
Ran  echoing.     Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 
Groping  along  the  side.     A  dim,  dim  light 
Broke  on  the  darkness  of  his  sepulchre  ; 
A  human  form  drew  near  him ;  — he  sprang  on. 
Screaming  with  joy,  and  clung  to  Coatel, 
And  cried,  Oh,  take  me  from  this  dismal  place ! 
She  answer'd  not ;  she  understood  him  not ; 
But  clasp'd  the  little  victim  to  her  breast. 
And  shed  delightful  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror,  Coatel 
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Durst  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  was  a  female  tenderness  which  yearn 'd, 
As  with  maternal  love,  to  cherish  him. 
She  hush'd  his  clamors,  fearful  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear;  she  kiss'd  away 
The  tears  that  stream'd  adown  his  little  cheeks ; 
8he  gave  him  food,  which  in  the  mom  she  brought. 
For  her  own  wants,  from  Aztlan.    Some  few  words 
Of  Britain's  ancient  language  she  had  leam'd 
From  her  Linco3ra,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Aztlan  was  the  Stranger's  friend  : 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught. 
Terms  of  endearment,  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.    She  to  the  child 
These  precious  words  addressed ;  and  if  it  chanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difficult  sound, 
Check'd  her  heart's  utterance,  then  the  gentle  tone. 
The  fond  caress,  intelligibly  spake 
Affection's  language. 

But  when  she  arose, 
And  would  have  climb'd  the  ascent,  the  affrighted 

boy 
Fast  held  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not.     Again  she  kiss'd 
His  tears  away ;  again  of  soon  return 
Assured  and  soothed  him ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  in  silence,  he  unloosed 
His  grasp ;  and  up  the  difficult  ascent 
Coatel  climb'd,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Returning,  with  her  flowers  she  hasten'd  home. 


XIV. 
THE    STONE   OF   SACRIHCE. 

Who  comes  to  Aztlan,  bounding  like  a  deer 
Along  the  plain  ? — The  herald  of  success ; 
For,  lo !  his  locks  are  braided,  and  his  loins 
Cinctured  with  white ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield. 
And  brandishes  the  sword.    The  populace 
Flock  round,  impatient  fer  the  tale  of  joy. 
And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 
Joy !  joy  !  the  Tiger  hath  achieved  his  quest ! 
They  bring  a  captive  home ! — Triumphantly 
Coanocotzin  and  his  Chiefs  go  forth 
To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  receive 
The  victim,  whom  the  gracious  gods  have  given, 
Sure  omen  and  first  fruits  of  victory. 
,  A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beautiful,  — 
More  beautiful  for  that  translucent  joy 
Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye ;  — 
Her  hair  is  twined  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 
With  flowing  wreaths  adom'd ;  she  holds  a  child, 
He,  too,  bedeck'd  and  garlanded  with  flowers. 
And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm. 
In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 
Accordant,  leads  the  dance.    It  is  the  wife 
Of  Tlahla,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 
To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold, 
The  Tiger  comes !  and  ere  the  shouts  and  sounds 
Of  gratulation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
The  captive  Prince.    At  that  so  welcome  sight. 


Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim ;  nor  knew  they  yet 

That  he  who  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds. 

Expecting  the  ineviti^le  lot. 

Was  Madoc.    Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay, 

Exhausted  with  vain  eflforts,  hopeless  now, 

And  silently  resign'd.    But  when  the  King 

Approach'd  the  prisoner,  and  beheld  his  fiiLce, 

And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 

Electric  joy  shot  through  the  multitude. 

And,  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane. 

Their  thundering  transports  peal'd.    A  deeper  joy, 

A  nobler  triumph,  kindled  Tlalala, 

As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  survey'd  the  Prince, 

With  a  calm  fierceness.    And,  by  this,  the  Priests 

Approach'd  their  victim,  clad  in  vestments  white 

Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell. 

As  from  the  breast,  unbending,  broad,  and  straight. 

Leaving  their  black  arms  bare.    The  blood-red 

robe, 
The  turquoise  pendent  from  his  down-drawn  lip. 
The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  green  hue 
Vied  with  his  emerald  ear-drops,  mark'd  th«ir 

Chief, 
Tezozomoc :  his  thin  and  ghastly  cheek. 
Which  —  save  the    temple    serpents,  when    he 

brought 
Their  human  banquet,  —  never  living  eye 
Rejoiced  to  see,  became  more  ghastly  now. 
As  in  Mexitli's  name,  upon  the  Prince 
He  laid  his  murtherous  hand.    But,  as  he  spake, 
Up  darted  Tlalala  his  eagle  glance.  — 
Away !  away  !  he  shall  not  perish  so ! 
The  warrior  cried.  —  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife. 
Nor  on  the  jasper  stone,  his  blood  shall  flow ! 
The  Grods  of  Aztlan  love  a  Warrior  Priest  I 
I  am  their  Priest  to-day ! 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  the  train ;  nor  waited  he  to  hear 
Denial  thence ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  call'd  :  —  When  first  our  fathers  seized 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  chief  who  stopp'd 
Their  progress.     He  had  gained  the  rank  he  bore, 
By  long  probation :  stripes,  which  laid  his  flesh 
All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint; 
Not  when  the  working  bowels  might  be  seen. 
One  movement;  hand-bound,  he  had  been  con- 
fined 
Where  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Infix'd  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start. 
No  shudder,  shook  his  frame ;  last  in  a  net 
Suspended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 
Of  fire,  which  to  his  bones  and  marrow  pierced. 
And  breathed  the  suffocating  smoke  which  fill'd 
His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breath, 
A  look  betokening  sense ;  so  gallantly 
Had  he  subdued  his  nature.    This  brave  man 
Met  Aztlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Chiefs 
To  shame.     Our  Elders  have  not  yet  forgot 
How  from  the  slaughtered  brother  of  their  King 
He  stripp'd  the  skin,  and  formed  of  it  a  drum, 
Whose  sound  affrighted  armies.     With  this  man 
My  father  coped  in  battle ;  here  he  led  him. 
An  offering  to  the  God ;  and  man  to  man, 
He  slew  him  here  in  fight.    I  was  a  child. 
Just  old  enough  to  lift  my  father's  shield ; 
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Bat  I  remember,  on  that  glorious  day, 
When  from  the  sacred  combat  he  retum'd, 
His  red  hands  reeking  with  the  hot  heart's  blood, 
How  in  his  arms  he  took  me,  and  besought 
The  God  whom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boy. 
And  make  me  like  my  father.    Men  of  Aztlan, 
Mexitli  heard  his  prayer;  — here  I  have  brought 
The  Stranger-Chief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
That  ever  graced  the  altar  of  the  God ; 
Liet  then  his  death  be  noble !  so  my  boy 
Shall,  in  the  day  of  battle,  think  of  me ; 
And  as  I  follow 'd  my  brave  father's  steps, 
Pursue  my  path  of  glory. 

Ere  the  Priest 
Could  frame  denial,  had  the  Monarch's  look 
Given  his  assent.  —  Refuse  not  this,  he  said, 
O  servant  of  the  Gods !    He  hath  not  here 
His  arms  to  save  him ;  and  the  Tiger's  strength 
Yields  to  no  mortal  might.    Then  for  his  sword 
He  call'd,  and  bade  Yuhidthiton  address 
The  Stranger-Chief. 

Yuhidthiton  began,  — 
The  Grods  of  Aztlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
Must  wet  their  altars.    Prince,  thou  shalt  not  die 
The  coward's  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight. 
Fall  as  becomes  the  valiant.     Should  thine  arm 
Subdue  in  battle  six  successive  foes. 
Life,  liberty,  and  glory,  will  repay 
The  noble  conquest.     Madoc,  hope  not  this ! 
Strong  are  the  brave  of  Aztlan ! 

Then  they  loosed 
The  Ocean  Chiefrain's  bonds ;  they  rent  away 
His  garments ;  and  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy, 
They  led  him  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 
Round  was  that  Stone  of  blood ;  the  half-raised  arm 
Of  one  of  manly  growth,  who  stood  below. 
Might  rest  upon  its  height ;  the  circle  small, 
An  active  boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
Nor  needed  for  the  combat  ampler  space ; 
For  in  the  centre  was  the  prisoner's  foot 
Fast  fetter'd  down.    Thus  fetter'd,  Madoc  stood. 
He  held  a  buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 
O'erlaid  with  beaten  gold ;  his  sword,  the  King, 
Honoring  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 
A  weapon  tried  in  war, — to  Madoc 's  grasp 
Strange  and  unwieldy :  'twas  a  broad,  strong  staff, 
Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  side 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steel.     But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  father's  land. 
And  hope  arose  within  him.    Nor,  though  now 
Naked  he  stood,  did  fear  for  that  assail 
His  steady  heart ;  for  oflen  had  he  seen 
His  gallant  countrymen,  with  naked  breasts. 
Rush  on  their  iron-coated  enemy. 
And  win  the  conquest. 

Now  hath  Tlalala 
Array'd  himself  for  battle.    First  he  donn'd 
A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine ; 
O'er  that  a  jointed  mail  of  plates  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tiger's  speckled  pride. 
To  speak  his  rank ;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way, 
Half-way  his  thighs ;  but  cuishes  had  he  none. 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  feet-armor.     On  his  helm^ 
There  yawned  the  semblance  of  a  tiger's  head, 


The  long,  white  teeth  extended,  as  for  prey ; 

Proud  crest,  to  blazon  his  proud  title  forth. 

And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage  equipp'd 

For  fight  he  went ;  when,  from  the  press  behind, 

A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and  clad  in  amiB, 

And  shaking  in  his  angry  grasp  the  sword, 

Ocellopan  rush'd  on,  and  cried  aloud. 

And  for  himself  the  holy  combat  claim'd. 

The  Tiger,  heedless  of  his  clamor,  sprung 

Upon  the  stone,  and  tum'd  him  to  the  war. 

Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocellopan, 

And  bounded  up  the  ascent,  and  seized  his  arm :  — 

Why  wouldst  thou  rob  me  of  a  deed  like  this? 

Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprise. 

Equal  our  merit ;  — thou  wouldst  reap  alone 

The  guerdon !  Never  shall  my  children  lift 

Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo !  there 

The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  King !  — Tlalala, 

Trust  lo  the  lot,  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove. 

By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brave  appeal. 

Who  best  deserves  this  glory ! 

Stung  to  wrath, 
The  Tiger  answer'd  not ;  he  raised  his  sword. 
And  they  had  rushed  to  battle ;  but  the  Priests 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods, 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  cease 
Their  impious  strife,  and  let  the  lot  decide 
From  whom  Mexitli  should  that  day  receive 
His  noble  victim.     Both  unsatisfied. 
But  both  obedient,  heard.    Two  equal  shafts, 
As  outwardly  they  scem'd,  the  Paba  brought; 
His  mantle  hid  their  points ;  and  Tlalala 
Drew  forth  the  broken  stave.     A  bitter  smile 
Darken 'd  his  cheek,  as  angrily  he  cast 
To  earth  the  hostile  lot.  —  Sheddcr  of  Blood, 
Thine  is  the  first  adventure  !  he  exclaim'd ; 
But  thou  mayst  perish  here !  —  and  in  his  heart 
The  Tiger  hoped  Ocellopan  might  fall. 
As  sullenly  retiring  from  the  stage. 
He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  battle,  on  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life-Destroyer  stood. 
This  clad  in  arms  complete,  free  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  the  threaten 'd  blow. 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword ;  the  other,  stripp'd. 
Save  of  that  fragile  shield,  of  all  defence  ; 
His  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous;  and  pinn'd 

down. 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocellopan 
Survey 'd  his  foe,  and  wonder 'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbs, 
Of  matchless  strength.    The  eye  of  Madoc,  too, 
Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  was  calm. 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted ;  like  a  man 
Prepared  to  meet  his  death.    The  Azteca 
Fiercely  began  the  fight ;  now  here,  now  there, 
Aright,  alefl,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
The  rapid  sword :  still  Madoc 's  rapid  eye 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shield. 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow. 
Or  tum'd  its  edge  aside.    Nor  did  the  Prince 
Yet  aim  the  sword  to  wound,  but  held  it  forth, 
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Another  shield,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand, 
Familiar  with  its  weight  and  shape  uncouth, 
Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.    Thus  he  stood, 
Baffling  the  impatient  enemy,  who. now 
Waz'd  wrathful,  thus  to  waste,  in  idle  strokes. 
Reiterate  so  oil,  his  bootless  strength. 
And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 
For  from  the  eager  multitude  was  heard, 
Amid  the  din  of  undistinguished  sounds. 
The    Tiger's  murmur'd  name,  as  though  they 

thought. 
Had  he  been  on  the  Stoue,  ere  this,  besure, 
The  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice. 
Now  all  too  long  delayed.    Then  fiercelier, 
And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword ; 
But  still  the  wary  Prince  or  met  its  fall, 
And  broke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow ; 
And  now  retiring,  and  advancing  now. 
As  one  free  foot  permitted,  still  provoked. 
And  baffled  still  the  savage ;  and  sometimes 
With  cautious  strength  did  Madoc  aim  attack, 
Mastering  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 
The    acquainted    sword.      But,    though    as    yet 

unharm'd 
In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 
Grew  momently ;  for  with  repeated  strokes, 
Battered  and  broken  now,  the  shield  hung  loose  ; 
And  shouts  of  triumph  from  the  multitude 
Arose,  as  piecemeal  they  beheld  it  fall. 
And  saw  the  Prince  exposed. 

That  welcome  sight, 
Those  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocellopan  j 
He  felt  each  limb  new-stnmg.    Impatient  now 
Of  conquest  long  delay 'd,  with  wilder  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon ;  Madoc's  lifted  sword 
Received  its  edge,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow. 
A  shriek  of  transport  burst  from  all  around ; 
For  lo !  the  White  King,  shieldless,  weaponless. 
Naked  before  his  foe !    That  savage  foe, 
Dallying  with  the  delight  of  victory. 
Drew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight. 
Then  yell'd  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  give 
The  consummating  blow.     Madoc  beheld 
The  coming  death ;  he  darted  up  his  hand 
Instinctively  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove  with  desperate  force 
The  splintered  truncheon  of  his  broken  sword 
Full  in  the  enemy's  face.    Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  its  way,  and  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Branch  in  fine  fibrils  o'er  their  mazy  seat, 
Burst  through,  and,  slanting  upward,  in  the  brain 
Buried  its  jagged  point. 

Madoc  himself 
Stood  at  his  fall  astonished,  at  escape 
Unhoped,  and  strange  success.    The  multitude 
Beheld,  and  they  were  silent,  and  they  stood 
Gazing  in  terror.    But  far  other  thoughts 
Rose  in  the  Tiger's  heart ;  it  was  a  joy 
To  Tlalala ;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  Sacrifice,  and  call'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  another  sword  and  shield. 
For  his  last  strife.    Then,  i: 
Upon  Ocellopan  he  fixed  hi 
Contemplating  the  dead,  as 


To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fiercer  thirst 
For  vengeance.    Nor  to  Madoc  was  the  sting 
Of  anger  wanting,  when  in  Tlalala 
He  knew  the  captive  whom  his  mercy  freed. 
The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroyed 
Young  Hoel  and  himself; — for  sure  he  deem'd 
Young  Hoel  was  with  God,  and  he  himself 
At  his  death  day  arrived.    And  now  he  grasp'd 
A  second  sword,  and  held  another  shield ; 
And  from  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocellopan 
Was  borne  away ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  fierce 
With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war,  — 
Hope,  vengeance,  courage,  superstitious  hate,  — 
A  second  foe  came  on.    By  this  the  Prince 
Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dreading  now 
Lest,  in  protracted  combat,  he  might  stand 
Again  defenceless,  he  put  forth  his  strength. 
As  oft  assailing  as  assailed,  and  watch'd 
So  well  the  Tiger's  motions,  apd  received 
The  Tiger's  blows  so  warily,  and  aimed 
His  own  so  fierce  and  fast,  that  in  the  crowd 
Doubt  and  alarm  prevailed.     Ilanquel  grew 
Pale  at  her  husband's  danger  ;  and  she  clasp'd 
The  infant  to  her  breast,  whom  late  she  held 
On  high,  to  see  his  victory.    The  throng 
Of  the  beholders  silently  look'd  on ; 
And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heard 
An  indrawn  breath  of  terror ;  and  the  Priests 
Angrily  murmured,  that  in  evil  hour, 
Coanocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 
Of  vaunting  valor,  and  from  certain  death 
Reprieved  the  foe. 

But  now  a  murmur  rose 
Amid  the  multitude ;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  eyes 
Late  watch'd  the  fight,  hastily  now  broke  up. 
And  with  disorder'd  speed  and  sudden  arms, 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.     More  eager  now. 
Conscious  of  what  had  chanced,  fought  Tlalala : 
And  hope  invigorated  Madoc's  heart ; 
For  well  he  ween'd  Cadwallon  was  at  hand. 
Leading  his  gallant  friends.     Aright  he  ween'd ; 
At  hand  Cadwallon  was !  His  gallant  friends 
Came  from  the  mountains  with  impetuous  speed. 
To  save  or  to  revenge.    Nor  long  endured 
The  combat  now :  the  Priests  ascend  the  stone, 
And  bid  the  Tiger  hasten  to  defend 
His  country  and  his  Gods ;  and,  hand  and  foot. 
Binding  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thence. 
And  lay  him  in  the  temple.    Then  his  heart 
Resign'd  itself  to  death,  and  Madoc  thought 
Of  Llaian  and  Goervyl ;  and  he  felt 
That  death  was  dreadful.     But  not  so  the  King 
Permitted;  but  not  so  had  Heaven  decreed; 
For  noble  was  the  King  of  Aztlan's  heart, 
And  pure  his  tongue  from  falsehood  :  he  had  said. 
That  by  the  warrior's  death  should  Madoc  die  ; 
Nor  dared  the  Pabas  violently  break 
The  irrevocable  word.     There  Madoc  lay 
In  solitude ;  the  distant  battle  reach'd 
His  ear ;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay, 
i  issue,  and  almost 
9  of  the  fight  again. 
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XV. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Not  unprepared  Cadwallon  found  the  sons 
Of  Aztlan,  nor  defenceless  were  her  walls; 
But  when  the  Britons'  distant  march  was  seen, 
A  ready  army  issued  from  her  gates, 
And  dight  themselves  to  battle :  these  the  King 
Coanocotzin  had,  with  timely  care, 
And  provident  for  danger,  thus  arrayed. 
Forth  issuing  from  the  gates,  they  met  the  foe. 
And  with  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments. 
And  with  their  shouts,  and  screams,  and  yells, 

drove  back 
The  Britons'  fainter  war-c:y,  as  the  suell 
Of  ocean,  flowing  onward,  up  its  course 
Repels  the  river-stream.    Their  darts  and  stones 
Fell  like  the  rain  drops  of  the  summer-shower, 
So  fast,  and  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield. 
On  the  strong  corselet  and  the  netted  mail. 
So  innocent  they  fell.    But  not  in  vain 
The  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  sent,  that  day, 
Their  iron  bolts  abroad ;  those  volant  deaths 
Descended  on  the  naked  multitude. 
And  through  the  chieftain's  quilted  gossampine, 
Through  feathery  breastplate  and  effulgent  gold, 
They  reach'd  the  life. 

But  soon  no  interval 
For  archers'  art  was  lefl,  nor  scope  for  flight 
Of  stone  from  whirling  sling :  both  hosts,  alike 
Impatient  for  the  proof  of  war,  press  on ; 
The  Aztecas,  to  shun  the  arrowy  storm, 
The  Cymry,  to  release  their  Lord,  or  heap 
Aztlan  in  ruins,  for  his  monument. 
Spear  against  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  and  breast 
To  breast,  they  met ;  equal  in  force  of  limb. 
And  strength  of  heart,  in  resolute  resolve 
And  stubborn  eflfort  of  determined  wrath : 
The  few,  advantaged  by  their  iron  mail ; 
The  weaklier  arm'd,  of  near  retreat  assured 
And  succor  close  at  hand,  in  tenfold  troops 
Their  foemen  ovemumbering.    And  of  all 
That  mighty  multitude,  did  every  man 
Of  either  host,  alike  inspired  by  all 
That  stings  to  will  and  strengthens  to  perform, 
Then  put  forth  all  his  power ;  for  well  they  knew 
Aztlan  that  day  must  triumph  or  must  fall. 
Then  sword  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rang, 
And  hurtling  javelins  whirr'd  along  the  sky. 
Nor  when  they  hurled  the  javelin,  did  the  sons 
Of  Aztlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 
The  lance,  to  serve  them  for  no  second  stroke ; 
A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retain'd 
The  missile  shafl ;  and  when  its  blow  was  spent, 
SwifUy  the  dexterous  spearman  coiled  the  string. 
And  sped  again  the  artificer  of  death. 
Rattling,  like  summer  hailstones,  they  descend, 
But  from  the  Britons'  iron  panoply. 
Baffled  and  blunted,  fell ;  nor  more  avail'd 
The  stony  falchion  there,  whose  broken  edge 
Inflicts  no  second  wound ;  nor  profited, 
On  the  strong  buckler  or  the  crested  helm. 
The  knotty  club ;  though  fast,  in  blinding  showers, 


Those  javelins  fly,  those  heavy  weapons  fiUl 
With  stunning  weight    Meantime,  with  wonted 

strength. 
The  men  of  Gwyneth  through  their  fenceless  foes 
Those  lances  thrust,  whose  terrors  had  so  oft 
Afl&ayed   the    Saxons,  and  whose  home-driven 

points 
So  oft  had  pierced  the  Normen's  knightly  arms. 
Little  did  then  his  pomp  of  plumes  bestead 
The  Azteca,  or  glittering  pride  of  gold. 
Against  the  tempered  sword ;  little  his  casque. 
Gay  with  its  feathery  coronal,  or  dress'd 
In  graven  terrors,  when  the  Britons'  hand 
Drove  in  through  hehn  and  head  the  short^piked 

mace; 
Or  swung  its  iron  weights  with  shattering  sway. 
Which,  where  they  struck,  destroyed.    Beneath 

those  arms   * 
The  men  of  Aztlan  fell ;  and  whoso  dropp'd 
Dead  or  disabled,  him  his  comrades  bore 
Away  with  instant  caution,  lest  the  sight 
Of  those  whom  they  had  slaughtered  might  inspire 
The  foe  with  hope  and  courage.    Fast  they  fell, 
And  fast  were  resupplied,  man  after  man 
Succeeding  to  the  death.     Nor  in  the  town 
Did  now  the  sight  of  their  slain  countrymen, 
Momentarily  carried  in  and  piled  in  heaps. 
Awake  one  thought  of  fear.    Hark  !  through  the 

streets 
Of  Aztlan,  how  from  house  to  house,  and  tower 
To  tower,  reiterate,  Paynalton's  name 
Calls  all  her  sons  to  battle !  at  whose  name 
All  must  go  forth,  and  follow  to  the  field 
The  Leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 
Whom,  in  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 
Sends  out  to  lead  his  people.    They,  in  crowds. 
Throng  for  their  weapons  to  the  House  of  Arms, 
Beneath  their  guardian  Deity  preserved. 
Through  years  of  peace ;  and  there  the  Pabas  stood 
Within  the  temple-court,  and  dealt  around 
The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Bidding  them,  with  the  holy  beverage. 
Imbibe  diviner  valor,  strength  of  arm 
Not  to  be  wearied,  hope  of  victory, 
And  certain  faith  of  endless  joy  in  Heaven, 
Their  sure  reward.  —  Oh,  happy,  cried  the  Priests, 
Your  brethren  who  have  fallen  !  already  they 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls ; 
Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  fbrtJi, 
To  follow  down  his  western  path  of  light 
Yon  Sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  horn  the  world 
Retiring  to  the  Palace  of  his  rest. 
Oh,  happy  they,  who,  for  their  country's  cause, 
And  for  their  Gods,  shall  die  the  brave  man's 

death! 
Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  praise ! 
Them  will  the  Gods  reward!— They  heard  the 

Priests 
Intoxicate,  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out, 
Tumultuous,  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom. 

But  when  Cadwallon  every  moment  saw 
The  enemies  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
Of  drunken  valor  to  the  fight  they  msh'd, 
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He,  mgainat  that  impetuons  attack, 

Am  bett  he  could,  providing,  form'd  the  troope 

Of  Britain  into  one  collected  maaa : 

Three  equal  aides  it  offered  to  the  foe. 

Close  and  compact;  no  multitude  could  break 

The     condensed    strength ;     its    narrow    point 

press'd  on, 
Entering  the  throng's  resistance,  like  a  wedge. 
Still  from  behind  impell'd.    So,  thought  the  Chief, 
Likeliest  the  gates  of  Aztlan  might  be  gain'd. 
And  Hoel  and  the  Prince  preserved,  if  yet 
They  were  among  mankind.    Nor  could  the  force 
Of  hostile  thousands  break  that  strength  con- 
densed. 
Against  whose  iron  sides  the  stream  of  war 
Roll'd  unavailing,  as  the  ocean  waves 
Which  idly  round  some  insulated  rock 
Foam  furious,  warning  with  their  silvery  smoke 
The  mariner  far  off.     Nor  could  the  point 
Of  that  compacted  body,  though  it  bore 
Right  on  the  foe,  and  with  united  force 
Press'd  on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
Win  now  its  difficult  way  ;  as  where  the  sea 
Pours  through  some  strait  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
By  inland  fresh,  vainly  the  oarmen  there 
With  all  their  weight  and  strength  essay  to  drive 
Their  galley  throu|rh  the  pass,  the  stress  and  strain 
Availing  scarce  tb  stem  Uie  impetuous  stream. 

And  hark !  above  the  deafening  din  of  fight 
Another  shout,  heard  like  the  thunder-peal. 
Amid  the  war  of  winds !    Lincoya  comes, 
Leading  the  mountain-dwellers.    From  the  shock 
Aztlan  recoil'd.    And  now  a  second  troop 
Of  Britons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 
Impatient  and  revenge.     Cadwallon  these. 
With  tidings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthralled. 
Had  summoned  from  the  ships.    That  dreadful  tale 
Roused  them  to  fiiry.     Not  a  man  was  left 
To  guard  the  fleet ;  for  who  could  have  endured 
That  idle  duty  ?  who  could  have  endured 
The  long,  inactive,  miserable  hours. 
And  hope,  and  expectation,  and  the  rage 
Of  maddening  anguish  ?    Ririd  led  them  on ; 
In  whom  a  brother's  love  had  call'd  not  up 
More  spirit-stirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
In  every  British  heart ;  so  dear  to  all 
Was  Madoc.     On  they  came ;  and  Aztlan  then 
Had  fled  appaird ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
Her  faith  preserved  her.     From  the  gate  her  Priests 
Rush'd  desperate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
Forced  their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  zeal. 
Through  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread ; 
Nor  had  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
To  mightier  efforts,  had  Mexitli,  clad 
In  all  his  imaged  terrors,  gone  before 
Their  way,  and  driven  upon  his  enemies 
His  giant  club  destroying.    Then  more  fierce 
The  conflict  grew ;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 
Of  savage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony. 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  undistinguished  horrors:  while  the  Sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plain's  far  verge. 
Shed  o*er  the  quiet  hills  his  fiiding  light. 


XVI. 

THE  WOMEN. 

SiLBiTT  and  solitary  is  thy  vale, 

Caermadoc,  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence !  —  Broad  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of  human  life  is  there ! 

The  fisher's  net,  abandoned  in  his  haste. 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  in  the  tree. 

Where  its  last  stroke  had  pierced,  the  hatchet 

hangs: 
The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade, 
Hunt  in  the  new-tum'd  mould,  and  fearlessly 
Fly  through  the  cage- work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 
Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door. 
Pass  and  repass  secure. 

In  Madoc's  house. 
And  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  Goervyl  lies, 
Her  face  toward  the  ground.    She  neither  weeps. 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish,  and  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  times. 
The  pious  exclamation  past  her  lips. 
Thy  will  be  done !  yet  was  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart, 
Than  of  a  soul  resigned.    Mervyn,  beside, 
Hangs  over  his  dear  mistress  silently, 
Having  no  hope  or  comfort  to  bestow. 
Nor  aught  but  sobs  and  unavailing  tears. 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  flock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  around 
The  house  of  their  lost  leader ;  and  they  too 
Arc  mute  in  their  despair.    Llaian  alone 
Is  absent ;  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth 
To  seek  her  child ;  and  such  the  general  woe. 
That  none  hath  mark'd  her  absence.    Tet  have 

.     they, 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfish  fear ; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought. 
All  sense,  of  present  danger  to  themselves. 
All  foresight. 

Tet  new  terrors !     Malinal, 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  in,  and  takes  the  arms 
Of  Madoc  down.     Goervyl,  at  that  sound. 
Started  in  sudden  hope ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Azteca,  she  uttered  a  faint  scream 
Of  wrongful  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofs 
Of  his  tried  truth,  nor  recognizing  aught 
In  those  known  features,  save  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  exclaim'd,  I  saw  a  band 
Of  ^oamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ill, 
Besure,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  arm'd, 
I  may  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fastened  the  breastplate  with  her  trembling  hands, 
MHien,  flying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arms. 
The  women  crowded  in.     Hastily  he  seized 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  on  the  threshold  took 
His  stand ;  but,  waken'd  now  to  provident  thought, 
Goervyl,  foUowing,  helm'd  him.    There  was  now 
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No  time  to  gird  the  bauldric  on ;  she  held 
Her  brother's  sword,  and  bade  him  look  to  her 
For  prompt  supply  of  weapons ;  in  herself 
Being  resolved  not  idly  to  abide, 
Nor  unprepared  of  hand  or  heart  to  meet 
The  issue  of  the  danger,  nor  to  die 
Reluctant  now. 

Rightly  had  they  divined 
The  Hoaman's  felon  purpose.    When  he  heard 
The  fate  of  Madoc,  from  his  mother's  eye 
He  mask'd  his  secret  joy,  and  took  his  arms, 
And  to  the  rescue,  with  the  foremost  band. 
Set  forth.    But  soon  upon  the  way,  he  told 
The  associates  of  his  crime,  that  now  their  hour 
Of  triumph  was  arrived;  Caermadoc,  left 
Defenceless,  would  become,  with  all  its  wealth. 
The  spoiler's  easy  prey  —  raiment,  and  arms, 
And  iron ;  skins  of  that  sweet  beverage, 
Which  to  a  sense  of  its  own  life  could  stir 
The  jojrful  blood ;  the  women,  above  all. 
Whom  to  the  forest  they  might  bear  away, 
To  be  their  slaves,  if  so  their  pleasure  was ; 
Or,  yielding  them  to  Aztlan,  for  such  prize 
Receive  a  royal  guerdon.    Twelve  there  were, 
Long  leagued  with  him  in  guilt,  who  tum'd  aside : 
And  they  have  reach'd  Caermadoc  now,  and  now 
Rush  onward  where  they  see  the  women  fly ; 
When,  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  Cimbric  arms. 
And  with  long  lance  protended,  Malinal 
Rebufis  them  from  the  entrance.    At  that  sight 
Suddenly  quail'd,  they  stood,  as  midnight  thieves 
Who  find  the  master  waking ;  but  erelong, 
Gathering  a  boastful  courage,  as  they  saw 
No  other  guard,  press'd  forward,  and  essay'd 
To  turn  his  spear  aside.     Its  steady  point, 
True  to  the  impelling  strength,  held  on,  and  thrust 
The  foremost  through  the  breast,  and  breath  and 

blood 
Followed  the  re-drawn  shall.    Nor  seem'd  the  strife 
Unequal  now,  though,  with  their  numbers,  the^* 
Beleaguer'd  in  half-ring  the  door,  where  he. 
The  sole  defender,  stood.    From  side  to  side 
So  well  and  swifUy  did  he  veer  the  lance. 
That  every  enemy  beheld  its  point 
Aim*d  at  himself  direct.    But  chief  on  one 
Had  Malmal  his  deadly  purpose  fix'd, 
On  Amalahta ;  by  his  death  to  quell 
The  present  danger,  and  cut  off  the  root 
Of  many  an  evil,  certain  else  to  spring 
From  that  accursed  stock.    On  him  his  eye 
Tum'd  with  more  eager  wilfulness,  and  dwelt 
With  keener  ken  j  and  now,  with  sudden  step 
Bending  his  body  on,  at  him  he  drives 
The  meditated  blow ;  but  that  ill  Prince, 
As  chiefly  sought,  so  chiefly  fearing,  swervedv 
Timely  aside ;  and  ere  the  Azteca 
Recovered  from  the  frustrate  aim,  the  spear 
Was  seized,  and  from  his  hold  by  stress  and  weight 
Of  numbers  wrench'd.     He,  facing  still  the  foe, 
And  holding  at  arm's  length  the  targe,  put  back 
His  hand,  and  called  Goervyl,  and  from  her 
Received  the  sword;  —  in  time,  for  the  enemy 
Press'd  on  so^ear,  that,  having  now  no  scope 
To  raise  his  arm,  he  drove  the  l)lade  straight  on. 
It  entered  at  the  mouth  of  one  who  stood 


With  face  aslant,  and  glanced  along  the  teeth 

Through  to  the  ear,  then,  slivering  downward,  left 

The  cheek-flap  dangling.    He,  in  that  same  point 

Of  time,  as  if  a  single  impulse  gave 

Birth  to  the  double  action,  dash'd  his  shield 

Against  another's  head,  with  so  fierce  swing 

And  sway  of  strength,  that  his  third  enemy 

Fell  at  his  feet.    Astounded  by  such  proof 

Of  prowess,  and  by  unexpected  loss 

Dismayed,  the  foe  gave  back,  beyond  the  reach 

Of  his  strong  arm ;  and  there  awhile  they  stood. 

Beholding  him  at  bay,  and  counselling 

How  best  to  work  their  vengeance  upon  him. 

Their  sole  opponent.    Soon  did  they  behold 

The  vantage,  overlook'd  by  hasty  hope. 

How  vulnerable  he  stood,  his  arms  and  thighs 

Bare  for  their  butt.    At  once  they  bent  their  bows ; 

At  once  ten  arrows  fled ;  seven,  shot  in  vain, 

Rung  on  his  shield ;  but,  with  unhappier  mark. 

Two  shafts  hung  quivering  in  his  leg ;  a  third 

Below  the  shoulder  pierced.    Then  Malinal 

Groan'd,  not  for  anguish  of  his  wounds,  but  grief 

And  agony  of  spirit ;  yet  resolved 

To  his  last  gasp  to  guard  that  precious  post. 

Nor  longer  able  to  endure  afoot. 

He,  falling  on  his  knees,  received  unharm*d 

Upon  the  shield,  now  ample  for  defence, 

Their  second  shower,  and  still  dh^d  the  foe. 

But  they,  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten'd  on 

To  thrust  him  down ;  and  he  too  felt  his  strength 

Ebbing  away.     Goervyl,  in  that  hour 

Of  horror  and  despair,  collected  still, 

Caught  him,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  him  in ; 

And,  calling  on  her  comrades,  with  their  help 

Shut  to  the  door  in  time,  and  with  their  weight 

Secured  it,  not  their  strength ;  for  she  alone, 

Found  worthy  of  her  noble  ancestry. 

In  this  emergence  felt  her  faculties 

All  present,  and  heroic  strength  of  heart, 

To  cope  with  danger  and  contempt  of  death. 

Shame  on  ye,  British  women !  shame !  exclaim'd 

The  daughter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 

The  trembling  hands  and  bloodless  countenance 

Pale  as  sepulchral  marble ;  silent  some ; 

Others  with  womanish  cries  lamenting  now 

That  ever,  in  unhappy  hour,  they  left 

Their  native  land;  —  a  pardonable  fear ; 

For  hark,  the  war-whoop!  sound,  whereto  the 

Of  tigers  or  hyenas,  heard  at  night  [howl 

By  captive  from  barbarian  foes  escaped. 

And  wandering  in  the  pathless  wilderness. 

Were  music.     Shame  on  ye !  Goervyl  cried ; 

Think  what  your  fathers  were,  your  husbands  what, 

And  what  your  sons  should  be  !     These  savages 

Seek  not  to  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death ; 

So  are  ye  safe,  if  safety  such  as  this 

Be  worth  a  thought ;  and  in  the  interval 

We  yet  may  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 

This  entrance,  easily  to  be  maintain'd 

By  us,  though  women,  against  foes  so  few ;  — 

Who   knows    what   succor    chance,    or   timely 

thought 
Of  our  own  friends  may  send,  or  Providence, 
Who  slumbereth  not?  —  While  thus  she  spake,  a 

hand 
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in  ftt  the  window  ettme,  of  one  who  sought 

That  way  to  win  the  entrance.    She  drew  out 

The  arrow  through  the  arm  of  Malinal, 

With  gentle  care, — the  readiest  weapon  that, — 

And  held  it  short  shove  the  bony  barb, 

And,  adding  deeds  to  words,  with  all  her  might 

She  stabbed  it  through  the  hand.    The  sudden 

pain 
ProToked  a  cry,  and  baek  the  sayoge  fell. 
Loosening  his  hold,  and  maim'd  for  fbrther  war. 
Nay !  leave  that  entrance  open !  she  ezclaim'd 
To  one  who  would  have  closed  it, —  who  comes 

next 
Shall  not  go  thence  so  cheaply !  — for  she  now 
'  Had  taken  up  a  spear  to  guard  that  way, 
Easily  guarded,  even  by  female  might. 
O  heart  of  proof!  what  now  avails  thy  worth 
And  excellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe. 
With  mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
Design'd,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
The  wattled  sides ;  and  they  within  shrink  back, 
For  now  it  splinters  through, — and  lo,  the  way 
Is  <^n  to  the  spoiler ! 

Then  once  more. 
Collecting  his  last  strength,  did  Malinal 
Rise  on  his  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
Stands  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  him 
Who  guarded  her  so  well.    Roused  to  new  force 
By  that  exampled  valor,  and  with  will 
To  achieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died, — 
If  death  indeed,  as  sure  he  thought,  were  nigh,< — 
Malinal  gathered  up  his  fainting  powers ; 
And  reaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  threw 
His  body  on,  upon  the  knee  he  smote 
One  Hoaman  more,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  foe  fell  over  him ;  but  he,  prepared. 
Threw  him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  rose 
Upon  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  plunged 
Between  his  ribs  the  mortal  blade.    Meantime 
Amalahta,  rushing  in  blind  eagerness 
To  seise  Groervyl,  set  at  nought  the  power 
Of  female  hancls,  and  stooping  as  he  came. 
Beneath  her  spear-point,  thought  with  Ufied  arm 
To  turn  the  thrust  aside.    But  she  drew  back. 
And  lowered  at  once  the  spear,  with  aim  so  sure. 
That  on  the  front  it  met  him,  and  ploughed  up 
The  whole  scalp-kngth.    He,  blinded  by  the  blood. 
Staggered  aside,  escaping  by  that  chance 
A  second  push,  else  mortal.    And  by  this. 
The  women,  learning  courage  from  despair. 
And  by  Goervyrs  bold  example  fired. 
Took  heart,  and  rushing  on  with  one  accord. 
Drove  out  the  foe.    Then  took  they  hope ;  for  then 
They  saw  but  seven  lem^iu  in  pUght  for  war ; 
And,  knowing  their  own  number,  in  the  pride 
Of  strength,  caught  up  stones,  staves,  or  axe,  or 

spear, 
To  hostile  use  converting  whatsoe'er 
The  hasty  hand  could  seize.    Such  fierce  attack 
Confused  the  ruffian  band ;  nor  had  they  room 
To  aim  the  arrow,  nor  to  speed  the  spear. 
Each  now  beset  by  many.    But  their  Prince, 
Still  mindful  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them — 
Secure  my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
The  White  King's  Sister;  having  her,  the  Uw 
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Of  peace  is  in  our  power.  —  And  on  he  went 

Toward  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn. 

While  on  another  foe  her  eye  was  fix'd. 

Ran  in  upon  her,  and  stoop'd  down,  and  clasp'd 

The  maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwiog  her 

Over  his  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 

Set  oflT; — ill  seoonded  in  ill  attempt ; 

For  now  his  comrades  are  too  close  beset 

To  aid  their  Chief,  and  Afervyn  hath  beheld 

His  lady's  peril.    At  the  sight,  inspired 

With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 

Had  clothed  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  on, 

And  with  a  bill-hook  strikiag  9i  his  ham. 

Cut  the  back  sinews.     Amalahta  fell , 

The  Maid  (bll  with  him :  and  she  first  hath  risen. 

While,  groveUing  on  the  earth,  he  gnash'd  hk  teeth 

For  agony.    Yet,  even  in  those  pangs. 

Remembering  still  revenge,  he  tum'd  and  seised 

Goervyl's  skirt,  and  pluok'd  her  to  the  ground. 

And  roU'd  himself  upon  her,  and  essayed 

To  kneel  upon  her  breast ;  but  she  clinch'd  ftst 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside. 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  loss  of  blood ; 

And  Mervyn,  coming  to  her  help  again. 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seized  him,  with  throttling  grasp,  and  held  him 

down, — 
Strange  strife  and  horrible,  — till  Malinal 
Crawl'd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groin 
The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc ;  he  himself^ 
At  the  same  moment,  fainting,  now  no  more 
By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done. 
The  few  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 
Of  their  fiillen  Prince  and  Leader,  now  too  late 
Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 
These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow. 
Themselves  proved  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late. 
Their  God,  by  Madoc  crush'd. 

Away  they  fled 
Toward  the  valley  straits ;  but  in  the  gorge 
Erillyab  met  their  flight :  and  then  her  heart. 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seize,  and  bring  them  on  in  bonds, 
For  judgment.    She  herself,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst;  and  o'er  the  dead 
Casting  a  rapid  glanoe,  she  knew  her  son. 
She  knew  him  by  his  garments,  by  the  work 
Of  her  own  hands ;  for  now  his  face,  besmeared 
And  black  with  gore,  and  stifiened  in  its  pangs. 
Bore  of  the  life  no  semblance.  —  Grod  is  good ! 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  eyeUds,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  countenance  changed.    But  in  her 

heart 
She^quell'd  the  natural  feeling.  •<— Bear  away 
These  wretches  !  to  her  followers  she  exclaim'd ; 
And  root  them  from  the  earth.    Then  she  ap- 
proached 
Goervyl,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  now, 
Exhausted  with  past  efibrt ;  and  she  took 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister !    At  that  voice 
Of  consolation,  from  her  dreamy  state, 
Goervyl  to  a  sense  of  all  her  wod 
Awoke,  and  burst  into  a  gush  of  tears 
God  oomfort  thee,  my  Sister !  cried  tht  Qpioi, 
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Even  as  He  strengthens  me.    I  would  not  raise 
Deceitful  hope,  —  but  in  His  Hand,  even  yet, 
The  issue  hangs ;  and  He  is  merciful. 

Yea,  daughter  of  Aberfraw,  take  thou  hope ! 
For  Madoc  lives !  —  he  lives  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  righteous  vengeance,  and  accomplish  all. 


xvn. 

THE  DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc,  meantime,  in  bonds  and  solitude, 
Laj  listening  to  the  tumult.    How  his  heart 
Panted !  how  then,  with  fruitless  strength,  he  strove 
And  struggled  for  enlargement,  as  the  sound 
Of  battle  from  without  the  city  came ; 
While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  man, 
Nor  voice,  in  that  deserted  part,  were  heard. 
At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 
Approach'd  the  place ;  a  woman  crossed  the  door ', 
From  Madoc's  busy  mind  her  image  pass'd 
Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  but  not  so 
Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatel, 
That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.     That  thought  possess'd 
Her  soul,  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 
The  fane  of  Coatlantona  with  flowers. 
Tremble  in  strong  emotion. 

It  was  now 
The  hour  of  dusk ;  the  Pabas  all  were  gone. 
Gone  to  the  battle  ;  —  none  could  see  her  steps ; 
The  gate  was  nigh.    A  momentary  thought 
Shot  through  her ;  she  delay 'd  not  to  reflect. 
But  hastened  to  the  Prince,  and  took  the  knife 
Of  sacrifice,  which  by  the  altar  hung. 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and  with  an  eager  eye, 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  led  him.    Fast  along  the  forest  way. 
And  fearfully,  he  followed  to  the  chasm. 
She  beckon'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fi]:e-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide ; 
And  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom, 
He  followed  in  full  trust. 

Now  have  they  reach 'd 
The  abrupt  descent;  there  Coatel  held  forth 
Her  living  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile 
Sweet  as  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
Their  mortal  charge  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
She  show'd  where  little  Hoel  slept  below. 
Poor  child !  he  lay  upon  that  very  spot. 
The  last  whereto  his  feet  had  follow'd  her ; 
And,  as  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
Of  one  who  years  agone  had  perished  there. 
There,  on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
Could  catch  the  gleam  of  day.    But  when  the 

voice. 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madoc  wakened  him,  — 
His  Uncle's  voice,  —  he  started,  with  a  scream 
Which  echoed  thro'  the  cavern's  winding  length, 


And  stretch'd  his  arms  to  reach  him.    Madoc 

hush'd 
The  dangerous  transport,  rtofied  him  up  the  ascent, 
And  followed  Coatel  again,  whose  face. 
Though  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  down, 
Betokened  fear  and  haste.    Adown  the  wood 
They  went ;  and,  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
First  what  they  sought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
Moor'd  to  the  bank.    Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
The  child,  and  kiss'd  him  with  maternal  love, 
And  placed  him  in  the  boat;  but  when  the  Prince, 
With  looks,  and  gestures,  and  imperfect  words. 
Such  as  the  look,  the  gesture,  well  ezplain'd. 
Urged  her  to  follow,  doubtfully  she  stood : 
A  dread  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done. 
Came  on  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind. 
Almost  she  had  resolved ;  but  then  she  thought 
Of  her  dear  father,  whom  that  flight  would  leave 
Alone  in  age ;  how  he  would  weep  for  her. 
As  one  among  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave 
Go  sorrowing  ;  or,  if  ever  it  were  known 
What  she  had  dared,  that  on  his  head  the  weight 
Of  punishment  would  fall.     That  dreadful  fear 
Resolved  her,  and  she  waved  her  head,  and  raised 
Her  hand,  to  bid  the  Prince  depart  in  haste. 
With  looks  whose  painful  seriousness  forbade 
All  further  effort.     Yet  unwillingly. 
And  boding  evil,  Madoc  from  the  shore 
Push'd  off  his  little  boat.     She  on  its  way 
Stood  gazing  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought. 
Then  struck  into  the  woods. 

Swifl  through  the  lake 
Madoc 's  strong  arm  impell'd  the  light  canoe. 
Fainter  and  fainter  to  his  distant  ear 
The  sound  of  battle  came ;  and  dow  the  Moon 
Arose  in  heaven,  and  poured  o'er  lake  and  land 
A  soft  and  mellowing  ray.     Along  the  shore 
Llaian  was  wandering  with  distracted  steps. 
And  groaning  for  her  child.    She  saw  the  boat 
Approach ;  and  as  on  Madoc's  naked  limbs. 
And  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell. 
And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters ;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  that  breathed  not,  and  fix'd  eyes. 
Watching  the  unreal  shapes :  but  when  the  boat 
Drew  nigh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
His  step  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near. 
Unable  then  to  move,  or  speak,  or  breathe, 
Down  on  the  sand  she  sank. 

But  who  can  tell, 
Who  comprehend,  her  agony  of  joy. 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense. 
She  recognized  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother  from    that    voice,   which,  sure,  she 

thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priest's  remorseless  ear 
Its  last  vain  prayer  for  life  ?     No  tear  relieved 
The  insupportable  feeling  that  convulsed 
Her  swelling  breast.    She  look'd,  and  look'd,  and 

felt 
The  child,  lest  some  delusion  should  have  mock'd 
Her  soul  to  madness ;  then  the  gushing  joy 
Burst  forth,  and  with  caresses  and  with  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thanks  to  Heaven. 
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And  now  the  Prince,  when  joy  had  had  its 
course, 
Said  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  path  ? 
For  I  would  to  the  battle.     But  at  that, 
A  sudden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her. 
0  leave  us  not !  she  cried ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should  have  befallen ;  for  1  remember,  now, 
How  in  the  woods  I  spied  a  savage  band 
Making  towards  Caermadoc.     God  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear !  —  What !  Madoc  cried. 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless  ?  —  She  replied, 
All  ran  to  arms :  there  was  no  time  for  thought, 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  ill ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  people,  who  could,  in  that  hour, 
Have  brook'd  home-duty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hang  on  the  chance. 

Now  Grod  be  merciful ! 
Said  he ;  for  of  Groervyl  then  he  thought. 
And  the  cold  sweat  started  at  every  pore. 
Give  me  the  boy  !  —  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  took  him,  and  sped  on. 
Suffering  more  painful  terrors  than  of  late 
His  own  near  death  provoked.    They  held  their 

way 
In  silence  up  the  heights ;  and,  when  at  length 
They  reached  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  Prince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on,  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.     Soon  he  saw 
Men,  in  the  moonlight,  stretch'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  quickening  then  his  pace,  in  worst  alarm. 
Along  the  shade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moved 
Toward  one,  to  seize  his  weapons :  'twas  a  corpse ; 
Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  fear 
Tet  knew  he.     But  anon,  a  steady  light, 
As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home. 
Comforted  him ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now. 
He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 
The  rushes,  ministering  to  a  wounded  man. 
Safe  that  the  dear  one  lived,  then  back  he  sped 
With  joyful  haste,  and  summon'd  Llaian  on. 
And  in  loud  talk  advanced.     Erillyab  first 
Came  forward  at  the  sound ;  for  she  had  faith 
To  trust  the  voice.  —  They  live!  they  live!  she 

cried; 
God  hath  redeem'd  them !  —  Nor  the  Maiden  yet 
Beheved  the  actual  joy ;  like  one  astound. 
Or  as  if  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood. 
Till  he  came  close,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  call'd, 
Goervyl !  —  and  she  fell  in  his  embrace. 

But  Madoc  lingered  not ;  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war :  in  haste  he  donn'd  his  arms ; 
And  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again. 
Exulting  played  his  heart. — Boy,  he  exclaim'd 
To  Mervyn,  arm  thyself,  and  follow  me  ! 
For  in  this  battle  we  shall  break  the  power 
Of  our  blood-thirsty  foe :  and,  in  thine  age, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd 

around, 
To  bear  thee  chronicle  their  fathers'  deeds, 
Wouldst  thou  not  wish  to  add, — And  I,  too,  fought 
In  that  day's  conflict  ? 

Mervyn's  cheek  tum'd  pale 
A  moment,  then,  with  terror  all  sufiiised. 
Grew  fever-red.    Nay,  nay,  Groervyl  cried, 


He  is  too  young  for  battles !  —  But  the  Prince, 
With  erring  judgment,  in  that  fear-flush'd  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprising  hope. 
And  youthful  courage.     I  was  such  a  boy. 
Sister !  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt ;  and  that  day. 
In  my  first  field,  with  stripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon.     Saidst  thou  not  but  now. 
How  bravely,  in  the  fight  of  yesterday. 
He  flesh'd  his  sword,  —  and  wouldst  thou  keep 

him  here. 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?    See  his  cheek ! 
How  it  hath  crimson'd  at  the  unworthy  thought ! 
Arm !  arm !  and  to  the  battle  ! 

How  her  heart 
Then  panted !  how,  with  late  regret,  and  vain, 
Senena  wished  Goervyl  then  had  heard 
The  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  ofl. 
So  oft  by  shame  withheld.     She  thought  that  now 
She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  Lady's  neck. 
And  told  her  all ;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince, 
Imperious  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  speak. 
Avail'd  not  now  regret  or  female  fear ! 
She  mail'd  her  delicate  limbs ;  beneath  the  plate 
Compress'd  her  bosom ;  on  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  overheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Hung  from  her  neck  the  shield ;  and,  though  the 

sword. 
Which  swung  beside  her,  lightest  she  had  chosen, 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  spear. 
Alike  unwieldy  for  the  maiden's  grasp. 
The  sword  and  ashen  lance.     But  as  she  touch'd 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  shudder  ran 
Through  every  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror,  then, 
The  damsel  to  Goervyl  turn'd,  and  let 
The  breastplate  fall,  and  on  her  bosom  placed 
The  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  face,  and  cried. 
Save  me !    The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  act. 
And  heard  not  the  low  voice,  with  angry  eye 
Glow'd  on  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart. 
But,  in  Goervyl,  joy  had  overpower'd 
The  wonder ;  joy,  to  find  the  boy  she  loved 
Was  one  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  love 
Might  clin^;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd. 
She  must  not  go  4    We  women  in  the  war 
Have  done  our  parts. 

A  moment  Madoc  dwelt 
On  the  false  Mervjm,  with  an  eye  from  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolve  Love's  riddle  now. 
To  Malinal  he  tum'd,  where  on  his  couch 
The  wounded  youth  was  laid — True  friend,  said  he. 
And  brother  mine, — for  truly  by  that  name 
I  trust  to  greet  thee,  —  if  in  this  near  fight. 
My  hour  should  overtake  me,  —  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ?  —  Goervyl  hath  my  charge 
To  quite  thee  for  thy  service  with  herself; 
That  so  thou  mayest  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  people  and  of  mine  — 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  his  lips 
Feebly  he  press'd  it,  saying.  One  boon  more. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask !  —  if  thou  shouldst  meet 
Tuhidthiton  in  battle,  think  of  me. 
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XVIII. 

THE  VICTORY. 

MxRCiFUL  God !  how  horrible  ii  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  AzUan !  there  the  ahout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instnunentB,  the  clang  of  anna. 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death, 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din,  • 

Shake  the  still  air ',  while,  overhead,  the  Moon, 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.    Still  unallay'd 

By  slaughter  raged  the  battle,  unrelaz'd 

By  lengthened  toil  ]  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undiminished  for  the  desperate  stri&. 

And  lo !  where,  yonder,  on  the  temple  top. 

Blazing  alofl,  the  sacrificial  fire, 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war, 

Displays  to  all  the  vale ;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Aztecas  could  bear  away, 

Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne ; 

And  as  they  stretch'd  him  on  the  stone  of  blood. 

Did  the  huge  tambour  of  the  God,  with  voice 

Loud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  far. 

Proclaim  the  act  of  death,  more  visible 

Than  in  broad  day-light,  by  those  midnight  fires 

Distinctlier  seen.     Sight  that  with  horror  fill'd 

The  Cymry,  and  to  mightier  efforts  roused. 

Howbeit,  this  abhorred  idolatry 

Work'd  for  their  safety ;  the  deluded  foes, 

Obstinate  in  their  faith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  God 

Present  the  living  victim,  and  to  him 

Let  the  life  flow. 

And  now  the  orient  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  ruddy  morning,  when  the  Prince 
Came  to  the  field.    He  lifled  up  his  voice, 
And  shouted,  Madoc !    Madoc !    They  who  beard 
The  cry,  astonish'd,  tum'd ;  and  when  they  saw 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disclosed, 
They  echoed,  Madoc !    Madoc !    Through  the  host 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy  —  He  lives !  he  lives ! 
He  comes  himself  in  arms !  —  Lincoya  heard. 
As  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe, 
And  stay'd  the  stroke,  and  thrust  him  off,  and  cried, 
Go  tell  the  tidings  to  thy  countrymen, 
Madoc  is  in  the  war  I    Tell  them  his  God 
Hath  set  the  White  King  free !    Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  Azteca ',  on  all  who  heard. 
Amazement  and  dismay ;  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  battle,  and  his  sword  — 
His  own  good  sword — flaah'd  like  the  sudden 

death 
Of  lightning  in  their  eyes. 

TheKingof  AsUan 
Heard  and  beheld,  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.    Forward  he  moved. 
And  in  the  shock  of  battle,  front  to  front. 
Encountered  Madoc.    A  strong-statured  man 
Coanocotzin  stood,  one  well  who  knew 
The  ways  of  war,  and  never  yet  in  fight 
Had  found  an  equal  foe.    Adown  his  back 
Hung  the  long  robe  of  feathered  royalty  -, 


Gold  fenced  his  arms  and  legs ;  upon  his  helm 
A  sculptured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongue  ; 
Around  a  coronal  of  plumes  arose. 
Brighter  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light. 
Or  than  the  evening  glories  which  the  sun 
Slants  o'er  the  moving,  many-color'd  sea — 
Such  their  surpasaing  beauty ;  bells  of  gold 
Emboss'd  his  glittering  helmet,  and  where'er 
Their  sound  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  war, 
And  Death  was  busiest  there.    Over  the  breast 
And  o'er  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  King, 
A  feathery  cuirass,  beautiful  to  eye. 
Light  as  the  robe  of  peace,  yet  strong  to  save ; 
For  the  sharp  fiUchion's  baffled  edge  would  glide 
From  its  smooth  softness.    On  his  arm  he  held 
A  buckler  overlaid  with  beaten  gold ; 
And  so  he  stood,  guarding  his  thighs  and  legs, 
His  breast  and  shoulders  also,  with  the  length 
Of  his  broad  shield. 

Opposed,  in  mail  complete. 
Stood  Madoe  in  his  strength.    The  flexile  ehuns 
Gave  play  to  his  fViU  muscles,  and  displayed 
How  broad  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample  breast. 
Small  was  his  shield,  there  broadest  where  it  fenced 
The  well  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
Lessening,  steel-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  grasp. 
It  bore  those  blazoned  eaglets,  at  whose  sight, 
Along  the  Marches,  or  where  holy  Dee 
Through  Cestrian  pastures  rolls  his  tamer  stream, 
So  oft  the  yeoman  had,  in  days  of  yore. 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn, 
And  warden  firom  the  castle-tower  rung  out 
The  loud  alarum-bell,  heard  far  and  wide. 
Upon  his  helm  no  sculptured  dragon  sat, 
Sat  no  fantastic  terrors ;  a  white  plume 
Nodded  above,  far-seen,  floating  like  foam 
Upon  the  stream  of  battle,  always  where 
The  tide  ran  strongest.    Man  to  man  opposed. 
The  Sea  Lord  and  the  King  of  Aztlan  stood. 

Fast  on  the  intervening  buckler  fell 
The  Azteca's  stone  falchion.     Who  hath  watch'd 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm. 
That  with  their  awful  blaze  irradiate  heaven, 
Then  leave  a  blacker  night  ?    So  quick,  so  fierce, 
Flash'd  Madoe's  sword,  which,  like  the  serpent's 

tongue. 
Seemed  double,  in  its  rapid  whirl  of  light. 
Unequal  arms !  fer  on  the  British  shield 
Avail' d  not  the  stone  falchion's  brittle  edge. 
And  in  the  golden  buckler,  Madoo*s  sword 
Bit  deep.    Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropped 
The  unprofitable  weapon,  and  received        [force. 
His  ponderous  club, — that  club,  beneath  whose 
Driven  by  his  father's  arm,  Tepollomi 
Had  fallen  subdued,  ~-  and  fSut  and  fierce  he  drove 
The  massy  weight  on  Madoc.    From  his  shield. 
The  deadening  force  communicated  ran 
Up  his  stunn'd  arm;  anon,  upon  his  hehn. 
Crashing,  it  came; — his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brain 
Swam  dizzy,  —  he  recoils, — be  reek, — again 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  to  himself 
Recall'd  the  Lord  of  Ocean.  On  he  sprung. 
Within  the  felhag  weapon's  curve  of  death, 
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Shunning  its  frustrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 
He  grappled  with  the  King.    The  pliant  mail 
Bent  to  his  straining  limbs,  while  plates  of  gold^ 
The  feathery  robe,  the  buckler's  amplitude. 
Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  from  his  arm, 
Clinch'd  in  the  Briton's  mighty  grasp,  at  once 
He  dropp'd  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 
The  unfastened  club;  which   when  the    Prince 

beheld. 
He  thrust  him  <^,  and  drawing  back,  resumed 
The  sword  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung, 
And  twice  he  smote  the  King;  twice  from  the  quilt 
Of  plumes  the  iron  glides;  and  lo !  the  King  — 
So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need  — 
Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

But  now  a  cry 
Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 
Through  opening  ranks,  where  Urien  was  convey 'd, 
A  captive,  to  his  death.     Grief,  then,  and  shame, 
And  rage,  inspired  him.     With  a  mighty  blow 
He  cleft  Coanocotzin's  helm  ;  exposed 
The  monarch  stood; — again  the  thunder-stroke 
Came  on  him,  and  he  fell.  —  The  multitude, 
Forgetful  of  their  country  and  themselves, 
Crowd  round  their  dying  King.    Madoc,  whose  eye 
Still  foUow'd  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men. 
And  through  the  broken  army  of  the  foe, 
Press'd  to  his  rescue. 

But  far  off  the  old  man 
Was  Jjome  with  furious  speed.     Ririd  alone 
Pursued  his  path,  and  through  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  ci^tors,  with  avenging  sword, 
Follow'd  right  on,  and  through  the  multitude. 
And  through  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  way, 
And  through  the  streets,  till  from  the  temple-mound. 
The  press  of  Pabas  and  the  populace 
Repell'd  him,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  !  that  infernal  tambour  !  o'er  the  lake 
Its  long,  loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills. 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.    Ye  accurs'd, 
Te  blow  the  fall  too  soon  !    Ye  Dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay !  — Thus  long  the  old  man. 
As  one  exhausted  or  resign'd,  had  lain. 
Resisting  not ;  but  at  that  knell  of  death, 
Springing  with  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
His  feet,  and  shook  the  Pabas  from  their  hold. 
And,  with  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eyes 
Smote  one  so  sternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell, 
Bleeding,  and  all  astound.    A  man  of  proof 
Was  Urien  in  his  day,  thought  worthiest. 
In  martial  thewes  and  manly  discipline. 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen.     He  had  lost 
Youth's  supple  sleight ;  yet  still  the  skill  remained. 
And  in  his  stiffen'd  limbs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  put  the  young  to  shame.    And  now  he  set 
His  back  against  the  altar,  resolute 
Not  as  a  victim  by  the  knife  to  die, 
But  in  the  act  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  gray  in  arms ;  and  in  his  heart 
There  was  a  living  hope ;  for  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  lived,  nor  could  the  struggle  long 
Endure  against  that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 
Laid  open  by  the  sword ;  for  side  by  side 
The  brethren  of  Aberfraw  mow'd  their  path  ; 


And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  drive  along, 

Till  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  tlieir  cry 

Of  victory  rings  aloud.    The  temple  floor, 

So  oflen  which  had  reek'd  with  innocent  blood. 

Reeks  now  with  righteous  slaughter.    Franticly, 

In  the  wild  fury  of  their  desperate  seal. 

The  Priests  crowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their 

knives 
Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save ;  — 
At  the  Altar,  at  the  Idol's  feet  they  fall. 
Nor  with  less  frenzy  did  the  multitude 
Flock  to  defend  their  God.     Fast  as  they  fell, 
New  victims  rush'd  upon  the  British  sword ; 
And  sure  that  day  had  rooted  from  the  earth 
The  Aztecas,  and  on  their  conquerors  drawn 
Promiscuous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 
Beheld  from  whence  the  fearless  ardor  sprang ;  — 
They  saw  Mexitli ;  momently  they  hoped 
That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.    Madoc  seized 
A  massy  club,  and  from  his  azure  throne 
Shattered  the  giant  idol. 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Aztlan  pause ;  so  was  their  pause 
Dreadful,  as  when  a  multitude  expect  [saw 

The  Earthquake's  second  shock.    But  when  they 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  temple  fiill. 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  dismay 'd. 
They  felt  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Gods ; 
Then  from  their  temples  and  their  liomes  they  fled, 
And,  leaving  Aztlan  to  the  conqueror. 
Sought  the  near  city,  whither  they  had  sent 
Their  women,  timely  saved. 

But  Tlalala, 
With  growing  fury  as  the  danger  grew. 
Raged  in  the  battle  ;  but  Yuhidthiton 
Still  with  calm  courage,  till  no  hope  remain'd. 
Fronted  the  rushing  foe.     When  all  was  vain. 
When  back  within  the  gate  Cadwallon's  force 
Resistless  had  compell'd  them,  then  the  Chief 
Call'd  on  the  Tiger  —  Let  us  bear  from  hence 
The  dead  Ocellopan,  the  slaughter'd  King ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  lefl, 
O  Tlalala  !  —  The  Tiger  wept  with  rage. 
With  generous  anger.     To  the  place  of  death. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  stretch'd. 
They  fought  their  way.  Eight  warriors  join'd  their 

shields ; 
On  these — a  bier  which  well  beseemed  the  dead  — 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  laid.     Yuhidthiton 
Call'd  on  the  people  —  Men  of  Aztlan !  yet 
One  effort  more !    Bear  hence  Ocellopan ; 
Bear  hence  the  body  of  your  noble  King ! 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left ! 
That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  cries, 
Press'd  round  the  body-bearers ;  few  indeed. 
For  few  were  they  who  in  that  fearful  hour 
Had  ears  to  hear,  —  but  with  a  holy  zeal. 
Careless  of  death,  around  the  bier  they  ranged 
Their  bulwark  breasts.    So  toward  the  farther  gate 
They  held  their  steady  way,  while  outermost. 
In  unabated  valor,  Tlalala 
Faced,  with  Yuhidthiton,  the  foe's  pursuit. 
Vain  valor  then,  and  fatal  piety. 
As  the  fierce  conquerors  bore  on  their  retreat. 
If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  strife ; 
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Remembering  Malinal,  and  in  his  heart 
Honoring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud, 
And  bade  his  people  cease  the  hot  pursuit. 
So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 
The  dead;  and,  last  of  all  their  countrymen, 
Leaving  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  foe, 
Yuhidthiton  and  Tlalala  retired. 


XIX. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

Southward  of  Aztlan  stood,  beside  the  Lake, 
A  city  of  the  Aztecas,  by  name 
Patamba.    Thither,  from  the  first  alarm, 
The  women  and  infirm  old  men  were  sent, 
And  children :  thither  they  who  from  the  fight. 
And  from  the  fall  of  Aztlan,  had  escaped. 
In  scattered  bands,  repair'd.    Their  City  lost, 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  overthrown,  — 
These  tidings  spread  dismay ;  but  to  dismay 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling  rage ', 
Horror,  by  each  new  circumstance  increased. 
By  numbers,  rage  imbolden'd.    Lo !  to  the  town. 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  train  approach. 
Like  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  they  go. 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shields. 
The  noble  dead  were  seen.     To  tenfold  grief 
That  spectacle  provoked,  to  tenfold  wrath 
That  anguish  stung  them.    With  their  yells  and 

groans 
Curses  are  mix'd,  and  threats,  and  bitter  vows 
Of  vengeance  full  and  speedy.     From  the  wreck 
Of  Aztlan  who  is  saved  ."^     Tezozomoc, 
Chief  servant  of  the  Gods,  their  favored  Priest, 
The  voice  by  whom  they  speak ;  young  Tlalala, 
Whom  even  defeat  with  fresher  glory  crowns ; 
And  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  strength, 
Yuhidthiton :  him  to  their  sovereign  slam 
Allied  in  blood,  mature  in  wisdom  Him, 
Of  valor  unsurpassable,  by  all 
Beloved  and  honor'd,  him  the  general  voice 
Acclaims  their  King ;  him  they  demand,  to  lead 
Their  gathered  force  to  battle,  to  revenge 
Their  Lord,  tlieir  Grods,  their  kinsmen,  to  redeem 
Their  altars  and  their  country. 

But  the  dead 
First  from  the  nation's  gratitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.     On  mats  of  mountain  palm, 
Wrought  of  rare  texture  and  of  richest  hues, 
The  slaughter'd  warriors,  side  by  side,  were  laid ; 
Their  bodies  wrapp'd  in  many-color'd  robes 
Of  gossampine,  bedeck'd  with  gems  and  gold. 
The  livid  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
A  mask  conceal'd,  and  hid  their  ghastly  wounds. 
The  Pabas  stood  around,  and  one  by  one. 
Placed  in  their  hands  the  sacred  aloe  leaves. 
With  mystic  forms  and  characters  inscribed ; 
And  as  each  leaf  was  given,  Tezozomoc 
Addressed  the  dead  —  So  may  ye  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  which  ux  endless  war 
Hurtle^  wilh  borrible  uproar,  and  ixush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.    Arm'd  with  this. 


In  safety  shall  ye  walk  along  the  road. 
Where  the  Great  Serpent  from  his  lurid  eyea 
Shoots  lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  way 
Vibrates  his  tongue  of  fire.    Receive  the  third. 
And  cross  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 
In  vain  expects  his  prey.    Your  passport  this 
Through  the  Eight  Deserts;  through  the  Eight 

Hills  this; 
And  this  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 
Whose  fiiry  sweeps  like  dust  the  uprooted  rocks. 
Whose  keenness  cuts  the  soul.    Ye  noble  Dead, 
Protected  with  these  potent  amulets. 
Soon  shall  your  Spirits  reach  triumphantly 
The  Palace  of  the  Sun ! 

The  funeral  train 
Moved  to  Mexitli's  temple.    First  on  high 
The  noble  dead  were  borne ;  in  loud  lament 
Then  followed  all  by  blood  allied  to  them, 
Or  by  affection's  voluntary  ties 
Attach'd  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmen,  wives. 
The  Peers  of  Aztlan,  all  who  from  the  sword 
Of  Britain  had  escaped,  honoring  the  rites. 
Came  clad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
And  ensigns  of  the  dead.    The  slaves  went  last. 
And  dwarfs,  the  pastime  of  the  living  chiefs. 
In  life  their  sport  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
Their  victims.     Wailing  and  with  funchral  hymns, 
The  long  procession  moved.     Mexitli's  Priest, 
With  all  his  servants,  from  the  temple-gate 
Advanced  to  meet  the  train.     Two  piles  were  built 
Within  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood. 
And  rich  with  gums ;  on  these,  with  all  their  robes. 
Their  ensigns,  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  dead. 
Then  lit  the  pile.    The  rapid  light  ran  up ; 
Up  flamed  the  fire ;  and  o'er  the  darken 'd  sky 
Sweet  clouds  of  incense  curl'd. 

The  Pabas  then 
Perform'd  their  bloody  office.    First  they  slew 
The  women  whom  the  slaughter'd  most  had  loved. 
Who  most  had  loved  the  dead.    Silent  they  went 
Toward  the  fatal  stone,  resisting  not. 
Nor  sorrowing,  nor  dismay'd,  but,  as  it  seem'd, 
Stunn'd,  senseless.    One  alone  there  was,  whose 

cheek 
Was  flush'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  fire  : 
Her  most  in  life  Coanocotzin  prized, 
By  ten  years'  love  endear'd,  his  counsellor, 
His  friend,  the  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts ; 
Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be. 
She,  as  she  bared  her  bosom  to  the  knife, 
Call'd  on  Yuhidthiton  —  Take  heed,  O  King! 
Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests  i 
Beware  these  wicked  men !  they  to  the  war 
Forced  my  dead  Lord  — Thou  knowest,  and  I  know. 
He  loved  the  Strangers ;  that  his  noble  mind, 
Enlighten'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 
Put  down  these  cursed  altars !  —  As  she  spake. 
They  dragg'd  her  to  the  stone.  —  Nay !  nay !  she 

cried. 
There  needs  not  force !     1  go  to  join  my  Lord ! 
His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you !  —  Ere  she  ceased. 
The  knife  was  in  her  breast.    Tezozomoc, 
Trembling  with  rage,  held  up  toward  the  Sun 
Her  reeking  heart 

The  dwarfs  and  slaves  died  last. 
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That  bloody  office  done,  they  gathered  up 

The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  coffered  them 

Apart  -f  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconaumed 

Among  the  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 

Shorn  &om  the  corpse,  and  his  lip-emerald, 

Now  held  to  be  the  Spirit'e  flawless  heart, 

In  better  worlds.    The  Priest  then  held  on  high 

The  little  ark  which  shrined  his  last  remains. 

And  call'd  upon  the  people ;  —  Aztecas, 

This  was  your  King,  the  bountiful,  the  brave, 

Coanocotzin !  Men  of  Aztlan,  hold 

His  memory  holy !  learn  from  him  to  love 

Tour  country  and  your  Gods ;  for  them  to  live 

Like  him,  like  him  to  die.    So  from  yon  Heaven, 

Where  in  the  Spring  of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes, 

Oflen  shall  he  descend ;  hover  above 

On  evening  clouds,  or  plumed  with  rainbow  wings, 

Sip  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  warble  joy. 

Honor  his  memory  !  emulate  his  worth ! 

So  saying,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 

The  relics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done, 
The  living  claim  their  care.     His  birth,  his  deeds. 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark'd 
Tuhidthiton  for  King.     Bareheaded,  bare 
Of  foot,  of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins, 
The  Chieftain  to  Mexitli's  temple  moved. 
And  knelt  before  the  God.    Tezozomoc 
King  over  Aztlan  there  anointed  him. 
And  over  him,  from  hallowed  cedar-branch. 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.    Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  robed  him,  figured  white 
With  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war. 
Slaughter,  and  ruin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  in  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed ; 
And  while  he  knelt,  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense,  thus  addressed  the  King : 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by  the  Gods  approved. 
Swear  to  protect  thy  subjects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fathers,  to  observe 
Their  laws,  to  make  the  Sun  pursue  his  course. 
The  clouds  descend  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  earth 
To  ripen  in  their  season  ;  Swear,  O  King  ! 
And  prosper,  as  thou  boldest  good  thine  oath. 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  swore.    Then  on  his  brow 
Tezozomoc  the  crown  of  Aztlan  placed ', 
And  in  the  robe  of  emblem'd  royalty. 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Tuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King. 


XX. 

THE  DEATH  OF  COATEL. 

Wbih  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King, 
In  gratulations  of  reiterate  joy 
They  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  them  on 
To  vengeance.     But  to  answer  that  appeal 
Tezozomoc  advanced.  —  Oh !  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paha,  till  the  .land  be  purged 
From  her  offence  !  No  God  will  lead  ye  on. 
While  there  is  guilt  in  Aztlan.    Let  the  Priests 


Who  from  the  ruined  city  have  escaped, 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  perform'd 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  injured  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youths  and  maids. 
Servants  of  Heaven !  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began. 
The  Gt>ds  had  favor'd  Aztlan ;  bound  for  death 
The  White  King  lay :  our  countrymen  were  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours,  — 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  voice  on  earth  I  am,  impel  the  truth,  — 
The  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk'd 
In  Aztlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege ; 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the  hour 
Of  need  abandoned ;  therefore  were  her  youth 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  overthrown. 
The  White  King,  whom  ye  saw  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  in  bonds. 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  Lord. 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Aztecas,  enlarged 
Broke  he  his  bondage  !  by  a  mortal  hand. 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  traitorous  hand, 
Tour  city  was  betray'd,  your  King  was  slain. 
Your  shrines  polluted.     The  insulted  Power, 
He  who  is  terrible,  beheld  the  deed ; 
And  now  he  calls  for  vengeance. 

Stem  he  spake. 
And  from  Mexitli's  altar  bade  the  Priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.     In  his  hand 
He  took  the  vase,  and  held  it  up,  and  cried, 
Accurs'd  be  he  who  did  this  deed !     Accurs'd 
The  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  breast  \ 

At  which  he  fed  I     Death  be  his  portion  now, 
Eternal  infamy  his  lot  on  earth. 
His  doom  eternal  horrors !     Let  his  name, 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  people's  mouth. 
Through  every  generation  !     Let  a  curse 
Of  deep,  and  pious,  and  effectual  hate. 
Forever  follow  the  detested  name ;   ' 
And  every  curse  inflict  upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase.  —  Drink  one  by  one  !  the  innocent 
Boldly ;  on  them  the  water  hath  no  power ; 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble !  it  shall  flow 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 
A  stream  of  fiery  poison. 

Coatel ! 
What  were  thy  horrors  when  the  fatal  vase 
Pass'd  to  thy  trial,  —  when  Tezozomoc 
Fixed  his  keen  eye  on  thee  !    A  deathiness 
Came  over  her, — her  blood  ran  back,  —  her  joints 
Shook  like  the  paby,  and  the  dreadful  cup 
Dropp'd  from  her  conscious  hold.     The  Priest  ex- 
claimed, 
The  hand  of  God  I  the  avenger  manifest ! 
Drag  her  to  the  altar !  —  At  that  sound  of  death. 
The  life  forsook  her  limbs,  and  down  she  fell, 
Senseless.   They  dragg'd  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 
All  senseless  as  she  lay ;  ^—  in  that  dread  hour 
Nature  was  kind. 

Tezozomoc  then  cried. 
Bring  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accursed. 
That  none  pollute  the  earth !    An  aged  Priest 
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Came  forth,  and  answered^  There  is  none  but  I, 
The  fatker  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  him! 
£xclaiin'd  Tezozomoc ;  to  death  with  ham', 
And  purify  the  nation !  — But  the  King 
Pernittsd  not  that  erime.—  Chief  of  the  Frieel% 
If  he  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed, 
Said  he ;  but  nerer,  while  I  lire  and  reign, 
The  mnooent  shall  suffer*    Hear  him  speak ! 

Hear  me  I  the  old  man  replied.     That  fiital  day 
I  never  saw  my  child.    At  mom  she  left 
The  city,  seekhig  flowers  to  dress  the  shrine 
Of  Coatlantona ;  and  that  at  eye 
1  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate. 
Blessing  our  soldiers,  as  they  issued  out, 
Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness. — Two  came  forth, 
And  testified  Aculhua  Bpake  the  words 
Of  truth. 

Full  well  I  know,  the  old  man  pursued. 
My  daughter  loved  the  Strangers,  —  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Aztlan ;  but  not  1  the  cause ! 
Te  all  remember  how  the  Maid  was  given, — 
She  being,  in  truth,  of  all  our  Maids  the  flower, — 
In  spousals  to  Lincoya,  him  who  fled 
From  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
For  me  to  see  my  only  child  condemned 
In  early  widowhood  to  waste  her  youth,— 
My  only,  and  my  beantifiilest  girl ! 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  order'd;  1  obey'd. 
Not  mine  the  fault,  if,  when  Lincoya  fled. 
And  fought  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent ! 
He  shall  not  die !  Tuhidthiton  ezclaim'd. 
Nay,  King  Tuhidthiton !  Aculhua  cried, 
I  merit  death.    My  country  overthrown. 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.    When  her  years  of  ministry, 
Vow'd  to  the  temple,  had  expired,  my  love. 
My  selfish  love,  still  sufier'd  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me,  by  filial  piety 
In  widowhood  detained.    That  selfish  crime 
Heavily,  —  heavily,  —  do  1  expiate ! 
But  I  am  old ;  and  she  was  all  to  me. 
O  King  Tuhidthiton,  I  ask  for  death  ', 
In  mercy,  let  me  die !  cruel  it  were 
To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 
By  the  slow  pain  c»f  grief.  —  Give  me  the  knife 
Which  pierced  my  daughter's  boeom  ! 

The  old  man 
Moved  t»  the  altar ;  none  opposed  his  way ; 
Wilh  a  firm  band  he  buried  in  his  heart 
The  reeking  flint,  and  foil  upon  his  child. 


XXI. 

THE  SPORTS. 

A  TRANSITORY  gloom  that  sight  of  death 
Impress 'd  upon  the  assembled  multitude  ; 
But  uotm  the  brute  and  unreflecting  crew 
Tum'd  to  their  sports.    Some  bare  their  olive  limbi. 


And  in  the  race  contend ;  with  hopes  a«d  foati 
Which  rouse  to  rage,  some  «rge  the  mimie  wacv 
Here  eoe  upon  his  ample  shoulders  beaf* 
A  comrade's  weight,  upon  whose  head  s  tinfd 
Stands  poised,  like  Mercury  in  act  to  fly^ 
Two  othera  balance  here  on  their  shoukl«M 
A  bifork'd  beam,  while  on  its  height  a  third 
To  nimble  cadence  shifts  his  glancing  fieet. 
And  shakes  a  plume  alolt,  and  wheels  aiDund 
A  wreath  of  bells  with  modulating  sway. 
Here  round  a  lofty  mast  the  dancers  mote 
Quick,  to  quick  music ;  from  its  top  affix 'd. 
Each  holds  a  colored  cord,  and  as  they  we«ve 
The  complex  crossings  of  the  maxy  dance. 
The  ehecker'd  network  twists  aroond  the  tree 
Its  intertexture  of  harmonioos  hues. 

But  now  A  shout  went  forth ;  the  Fliers  monaty 
And  from  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 
Flock  to  their  fovorite  pastime.    In  the  ground. 
Branchless  and  bark'd,  the  trunk  of  some  taU  oine 
Is  planted;  near  its  summit  a  square  &ame ; 
Four  cords  pass  through  the  perfotaled  squne. 
And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  lieet 
A  mystic  number,  are  entwined  above. 
Four  Aztecas,  equipp'd  with  wings,  ascend^ 
And  round  them  bind  the  ropes;  anon  they  wa;va 
Their  pinions,  and  upborne  on  spreading  pluniee^ 
Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  eircliDg  fliglit, 
The  lengthening  cords  untwisting  as  they  fly. 
A  fifth  above,  upon  the  perilous  point 
Dances,  and  shakes  a  flag;  and  on  the  fhuae, 
Others  the  while  maintain  tbecr  giddy  itfaiid, 
Till  now,  with  many  a  round,  the  wheeling  eofde 
Draw  near  their  utmost  length,  and  toward  the 

ground 
The  aerial  circlers  speed ;  then  down  tiie  tofiee 
They  spring,  and  on  their  way  from  line  to  toe 
Pass,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 
A  shuddering  admiration. 

On  such  fpofts. 
Their  feelings  centred  in  the  joy  of  sight, 
The  multitude  stood  gazing,  when  a  matt, 
Breathless,  and  with  broad  eyes,  came  tmaang  eu^ 
His  pale  lips  trembling,  and  his  Uoodleaa  ehe^ 
Like  one  who  meets  a  lion  in  his  path. 
The  fire !  the  fire !  the  temple !  he  exclaiffl'd; 
Mexitli !  — They,  astomsh'd  at  his  words, 
Hasten  toward  the  wonder,-^ and  behold ! 
The  inner  fkne  is  sheeted  white  with  fire. 
Dumb  with  afi[Tight  they  stood ;  the  inquiring  King 
Look'd  to  Tezozomoc;  the  Priest  replied, 
I  go !  the  Gods  protect  me ;  —  and  therewith 
He  entered  boldly  in  the  house  of  flame. 
But  instant  bounding  with  inebriate  joy. 
He  issues  forth  — The  Ood!  the  Godl  he  cries, 
Joy! — joy!  —  the    Crod!  —  the  visible  hand    of 

Heaven ! 
Repressing  then  his  transport  -^  Te  all  k*ew 
How  that  in  Aztlan  Madoc's  impioes  hand 
Destroyed  Mexitli's  image  ;^-^  it  is  here, 
Unbroken,  and  the  same !  —  Toward  the  gate 
They  press;  they  see  the  Giant  Idol  there. 
The  serpent  girding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 
Beaded,  and  in  his  hand  the  club,  —even  such 
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As  oft  hi  Attkui,  <»  Ml  azure  throne, 

They  had  adored  the  God,  they  see  hhn  now, 

Unbroken  and  the  same !  —  Again  the  Priest 

Enter'd ;  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  frensy  all  around ;  —  for  ibrth  he  came, 

Shoutiiig  with  new  delight,  —  for  in  his  hand 

The  baiflffier  of  the  nation  he  upheld. 

That  banner  to  their  fathers  sent  from  He&fen, 

By  them  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

He  motion'd  silence,  and  the  crowd  were  still. 
People  of  Aztlan !  he  began,  when  first 
Tour  fathers  from  their  native  land  went  forth, 
In  search  of  better  seats,  this 'banner  came 
From  Heaven.    The  Famine  and  the  Pestilence 
Had  been  among  them ;  in  their  hearts  the  spring 
Of  courage  was  dried  up :  with  midnight  fires 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thunders  heralded, 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven ;  and  with  it  came 
Health,  valor,  victory.    Aztecas !  again 
The  God  restores  the  blessing.    To  the  God 
Move  now  in  solemn  dance  of  grateful  joy ; 
Exalt  for  him  the  song. 

They  form'd  the  dance. 
They  raised  the  hymn,  and  sung  Mexitli's  praise. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mezitli,  guardian  God !  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?    From  whence  art  thou, 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not?    She  at  eve 
Walk'd  in  the  temple  court,  and  saw  from  heaven 
A  plume  deicend,  as  bright  and  beautiful, 
As  if  some  spirit  had  imbodied  there 
The  rainbow  hues,  or  dipp'd  it  in  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.    To  her  it  floated  down ; 
She  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck 
The  altar  of  the  God ;  she  sought  it  there ; 
Aiaased  she  found  it  not ;  amazed  she  felt 
Another  life  infused.  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery .'    From  whence  art  thou. 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not  ? 

Grief  washers, 
Wonder  and  grief,  for  liSs  was  in  her  womb. 
And  her  stem  children  with  revengeful  eyes 
Beheld    their  mother's   shame.    She  saw   their 

frowns. 
She  knew  their  plots  of  blood.    Where  shall  she 

look 
For  succor,  when  her  sons  conspire  her  death  ? 
Where  hope  for  comfort,  when  her  daughter  wheti 
The  impious  knife  of  murder? — From  her  womb 
The  voice  of  comfort  came,  the  timely  aid : 
Already  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd, 
When  forth  Mezitli  leap'd,  and  in  his  hand 
The  angry  spear,  to  punish  and  to  save. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mexitli,  guardian  God ! 

Arise  and  save, 
Mezitli,  save  thy  people !  Dreadful  one. 
Arise,  redeem  thy  city,  and  revenge ! 
An  impi<ms,  an  impenetrable  foe. 
Hath  Uaeken'd  thine  own  altars  with  the  blood 
Of  thine  own  priests;  hath  dash'd  thine  Image 

down. 
In  vain  did  vklor's  naked  breast  oppose 
Their  mighty  arms ;  in  vain  the  feeble  sword 
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On  their  impenetrable  mail  was  driven. 
Not  against  thee.  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 
Avail,  nor  that  impenetrable  mail 
Resist  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 
Arise,  go  forth  in  anger,  and  destroy  ! 


XXII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOTA. 

AXYLAir,  meantime,  presents  a  hideous  scene 
Of  slaughter.    The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 
Parch'd  the  blood  pools ;  the  slain  were  heap'd  in 

hills; 
The  victors,  stretch'd  in  every  little  shade. 
With  unhelm'd  heads,  reclining  on  their  shields, 
Slept  the  deep  sleep  of  weariness.    Erelong, 
To  needful  labor  rising,  from  the  gates 
They  drag  the  dead ;  and  with  united  toil. 
They  dig  upon  the  plain  the  general  grave, 
The  grave  of  thousands,  deep,  and  wide,  and  long. 
Ten  such  they  delved,  and  o'er  the  multitudes 
Who  levell'd  with  the  plain  the  deep-dug  pits, 
Ten  monumental  hills  they  heap'd  on  high. 
Next,  horror  heightening  joy,  they  overthrew 
The  skull-built  towers,  the  files  of  human  heads, 
And  earth  to  earth  consign 'd  them.  To  the  flames 
They  cast  the  idols,  and  upon  the  wind 
Scatter'd  their  ashes;  then  the  temples  fell. 
Whose  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  with 

blood, 
And  not  one  stone  of  those  accursed  piles 
Was  on  another  left. 

Victorious  thus 
In  Aztlan,  it  behoved  the  Cymry  now 
There  to  collect  their  strength,  and  there  await. 
Or  thence  with  centred  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
For  this  was  Ririd  missioned  to  the  ships ; 
For  this  Lincoya  fh>m  the  hills  invites 
Erillyab  and  her  tribe.    There  did  not  breathe, 
On  this  wide  world  a  happier  man  that  day 
Than  young  Lincoya,  when  from  their  retreat 
He  bade  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
The  land  of  their  forefathers ;  proud  at  heart 
To  think  how  great  a  part  himself  had  borne 
Id  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one. 
The  gentle  savior  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  love,  and  for  the  deed 
Still  dearer  loved  the  dearest.    Round  the  youth. 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old. 
Gather  to  hear  his  tale ;  and  as  they  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretch'd  necks, 
And  open  lips  of  listening  eagerness, 
Fast  play'd  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  veins, 
Flush'd  his  brown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 
Lincoya,  on  a  crag  above  the  straits, 
Sat  underneath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leaves 
Sung  to  the  gale  at  noon.    Ayajraca 
Sat  by  him  in  the  shade ;  the  old  man  had  loved 
The  youth  beside  him  from  his  boyhood  up. 
And  still  would  call  him  boy.  They  sat  and  watch'd 
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The  laden  bisons  winding  down  the  way, 
The  multitude  who  now  with  joy  forsook 
Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 
Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they  groan'd 
Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit  o*er  the  pathless  deep 
Prince  Madoc  the  Deliverer  came  to  save. 
As  thus  they  communed,  came  a  woman  up. 
Seeking  Lincoya ;  'twas  Aculhua's  slave, 
The  nurse  of  Coatel.    Her  wretched  eye, 
Her  pale  and  Ihrid  countenance,  foretold 
Some  tale  of  misery,  and  his  life-blood  ebb'd 
In  ominous  fear.    But  when  he  heard  her  words 
Of  death,  he  seized  the  lance,  and  raised  his  arm 
To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort. 

The  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand  —  O'erhasty  boy, 
Quoth  he,  regain  her  yet,  if  she  was  dear  ! 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  from  the  Gods.    The  Gt>ds  will  hear. 
And,  in  just  recompense  of  love  so  true, 
Restore  their  charge. 

The  miserable  youth 
Turned  at  his  words  a  hesitating  eye. 
I  knew  a  prisoner, — so  the  old  man  pursued. 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair 
With  tales  that  suited  the  despair  of  youth, 
Or  credulous  himself  of  what  he  told,  — 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once  who  welcomed  death 
With  merriment,  and  songs,  and  joy  of  heart. 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
P^or  would  they,  to  resume  their  mortal  state. 
Even  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Land  allowed. 
Forsake  its  pleasures ,  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die  and  join  them  there.     I  questioned  him 
How  of  these  hidden  things  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.    The  man  replied. 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved. 
Nor  would  he  bear  his  sorrow,  —  being  one 
Into  whose  heart  fear  never  found  a  way, — 
But  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  pursued 
Her  spirit.    Many  toils  he  underwent. 
And  many  dangers  gallantly  surpassed. 
Till  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  he  came. 
Gently  the  Guardian  of  the  Land  received 
The  living  suppliant ;  listened  to  his  prayer. 
And  gave  him  back  the  Spirit  of  the  Maid. 
But  from  that  happy  country,  from  the  songs 
Of  joyance,  from  the  splendor-sparkling  dance, 
'  Unwillingly  compell'd,  the  Maiden's  Soul 
Loathed  to  return  ;  and  he  was  warn'd  to  guard 
The  subtle  captive  well  and  warily. 
Till,  in  her  mortal  tenement  relodged. 
Earthly  delights  might  win  her  to  remain 
A  sojourner  on  earth.     Such  lessoning 
The  Ruler  of  the  Souls  departed  gave  ; 
And  mindful  of  his  charge,  the  adventurer  brought 
His  subtle  captive  home.     There  underneath 
The  shelder  of  a  hut,  his  friends  had  watch'd 
The  Maiden's  corpse,  secured  it  from  the  sun, 
And  fann'd  away  the  insect  swarms  of  heaven. 
A  busy  hand  marr'd  all  the  enterprise ; 
Curious  to  see  the  Spirit,  he  unloosed 
The  knotted  bag  which  held  her,  and  she  fled. 


Lincoya,  thou  art  brave ;  where  man  has  gone 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  to  foUowi 

Silently 
Lincoya  listen'd,  and  with  unmoved  eyes ; 
At  length  he  answered.  Is  the  journey  long  ? 
The  old  man  replied,  A  way  of  many  moons. 
I  know  a  shorter  path !  exclaimed  the  youth ; 
And  up  he  sprung,  and  from  the  precipice 
Darted:  a  moment, — and  Ayajraca  heard 
His  body  fall  upon  the  rocks  below. 


XXIIL 


CARADOC    AND    SENENA. 

Maid  of  the  golden  locks,  far  other  lot 

May  gentle  Heaven  assign  thy  happier  love. 

Blue-eyed  Senena !  —  She,  though  not  as  yet 

Had  she  put  off  her  boy-habiliments. 

Had  told  Goervyl  all  the  history 

Of  her  sad  flight,  and  easy  pardon  gain'd 

From  that  sweet  heart,  for  guile  which  meant 

no  ill. 
And  secrecy,  in  shame  too  long  maintained. 
With  her  dear  Lady  now,  at  this  still  hour 
Of  evening  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth. 
Beside  Caermadoc  mere.    They  loitered  on. 
Along  the  windings  of  its  grassy  shore, 
In  such  free  interchange  of  inward  thought 
As  the  calm  hour  invited ;  or  at  times, 
Wilhngly  silent,  listening  to  the  bird 
Whose  one  repeated  melancholy  note. 
By  oft  repeating  melancholy  made. 
Solicited  the  ear ;  or  gladlier  now 
Hearkening  that  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 
The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers. 
And  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 
Pours  all  their  music.     But  a  wilder  strain 
At  fits  came  o'er  the  water ;  rising  now, 
Now  with  a  dying  fall,  in  sink  and  sweU 
More  exquisitely  sweet  than  ever  art 
Of  man  evoked  from  instrument  of  touch, 
Or  beat,  or  breath.    It  was  the  evening  gale. 
Which,  passing  o'er  the  harp  of  Caradoc, 
Swept  all  its  chords  at  once,  and  blended  all 
Their  music  into  one  continuous  flow. 
The  solitary  Bard,  beside  his  harp, 
Lean'd  underneath  a  tree,  whose  spreading  boughs. 
With  broken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  breeze, 
Play'd  on  the  waving  waters.     Overhead 
There  was  the  leafy  murmur,  at  his  foot 
The  lake's  perpetual  ripple ;  and  from  far. 
Borne  on  the  modulating  gale,  was  heard 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract  — 
A  blind  man  would  have  loved  the  lovely  spot. 

Here  was  Senena  by  her  Lady  led. 
Trembling,  but  not  reluctant.    They  drew  nigh. 
Their  steps  unheard  upon  the  elastic  moss, 
Till  plajrfully  Goervyl,  with  quick  touch. 
Ran  o'er  the  harp-strings.     At  the  sbdden  sound 
He  rose.  —  Hath,  then,  thy  hand,  quoth  she,  O 
Bard, 
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Forgot  its  cunning,  that  the  wind  should  be 
Thine  harper?  —  Come!  one  strain  for  Britain's 

sake; 
And  let  the  theme  be  Woman !  —  He  replied, 
Bat  if  the  strain  offend,  O  Lady  fair, 
Blame  thou  the  theme,  not  me !  — Then  to  the  harp 
He  sung,  —  Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not 

trust. 
The  Wind,  the  Sunshine  of  an  April  day. 
And  Woman's  plighted  faith.    I  have  beheld 
The  Weathercock  upon  the  steeple-point 
Steady  from  mom  till  eve ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  mom, 
Secure  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  showers ; 
Bnt  when  was  Woman  tme  ? 

False  Bard !  thereat. 
With  smile  of  playful  anger,  she  exclaim'd. 
False  Bard!  and  slanderous  song!     Were  such 

thy  thoughts 
Of  woman,  when  thy  youthful  lays  were  heard 
In  Heilyn's  hall  ?  —  But  at  that  name  his  heart 
Leap'd,  and  his  cheek  with  sudden  flush  was  fired ; 
In  Heilyn's  hall,  quoth  he,  I  leam'd  the  song. 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills 
Of  Arvon,  and  to  one  of  humbler  birth 
Had   pledged   her    troth — nor    rashly,   nor  be- 
guiled ;  — 
Thej  had  been  playmates  in  their  infancy. 
And  she  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  all  his  joys.     The  Moon  and  all  the  Stars 
Witness'd  their  mutual  vows ;  and  for  her  sake 
The  song  was  firamed ;  for,  in  the  face  of  day. 
She  broke  them.  —  But  her  name  ?  Groervyl  ask'd ; 
Quoth  he.  The  poet  loved  her  still  too  well. 
To  couple  it  with  shame. 

O  fate  unjust 
Of  womankind !  she  cried ;  our  virtues  bloom. 
Like  violets,  in  shade  and  solitude. 
While  evil  eyes  hunt  all  our  failings  out 
For  evil  tongues  to  brait  abroad  in  jest, 
And  song  of  obloquy !  —  I  knew  a  Maid, 
And  she,  too,  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too. 
Loved  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
Her  spotless  faith ;  for  he  to  ill  reports. 
And  tales  of  falsehood  cunningly  devised. 
Lent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  lefl 
The  loathing  Maid.    The  wedding-day  arrived  ; 
The  harpers  and  the  gleemen,  far  and  near. 
Came  to  the  wedding-feast ;  the  wedding-guests 
Were  come,  the  altar  dress'd,  the  bridemaids  met. 
The  father,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest. 
Wait  for  the  bride.     But  she  the  while  did  off 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  clipp'd  her  golden  locks. 
And  put  on  boy's  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
To  seek  her  own  true  love  ;  and  over  sea. 
Forsaking  all  for  him,  she  followed  him, — 
Nor  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fair ; 
And  at  his  side  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  faith  with  slanderous  tales ;  and  his  dull  eye. 
As  it  had  leam'd  his  heart's  forgetfulness. 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Yearns  to  forgive  him  all ! 

He  tum'd ;  he  knew 
The  blue-eyed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 


XXIV. 

THE  EMBASSY. 

Hark  !  from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 
Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring !  the  rocks  and  hills 
Take  up  the  joyful  sound,  and  o'er  the  lake 
Roll  their  slow  echoes.  —  Thou  art  beautiful, 
Queen  of  the  Valley !  thou  art  beautiful ! 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun ; 
Melodious  wave  thy  groves ;  thy  garden-sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air  ;  upon  the  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers ;  and  high 
In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise. 
Upon  whose  simmiit  now,  far  visible 
Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  the  nations  round  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Aztlan !  O  City  of  the  Cymbric  Prince  ! 
Long  mayst  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror, 
Who  conquers  to  redeem !     Long  years  of  peace 
And  happiness  await  thy  Lord  and  thee, 
Queen  of  the  Valley  ! 

Hither  joyfully 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  forefathers.    Joyfully  the  youth 
Come  shouting,  with  acclaim  of  grateful  praise. 
Their  great  Deliverer's  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  which  mingled  with  their  joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity. 
And  thoughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
How  changeful  and  how  brief.     Prince  Madoc  met 
Erillyab  at  the  gate.  —  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  here  let  us  hold  united  reign, 
O'er  our  united  people ;  by  one  faith, 
One  interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  link'd 
By  laws,  and  language,  and  domestic  ties. 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  evermore 
Indissolubly  knit. 

O  friend,  she  cried, 
The  last  of  all  my  family  am  I ; 
Yet  sure,  though  last,  the  happiest,  and  by  Heaven 
Favored  abundantly  above  them  all. 
Dear  Friend,  and  Brother  dear !  enough  for  me 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  shield  to  dwell. 
And  see  my  people,  by  thy  fostering  care. 
Made  worthy  of  their  fortime.     Graciously 
Hath  the  Beloved  One  appointed  all. 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  good. 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aztlan,  Madoc  led  Erillyab, 
There  where  her  sires  had  held  their  ruder  reign. 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  years, 
Honor'd  and  loved  by  all. 

Now  had  the  Prince 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  all 
As  though  a  ready  enemy  approach'd. 
But  from  Patamba  yet  no  army  moved : 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  despatch'd. 
Drew  nigh  the  town.     The  Hoamen,  as  they  came. 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privilege. 
The  symbols  which  they  bore,  an  arrow-point 
Depress'd,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
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Suspended,  held  their  food.    They  through  the  gate 

Pass  with  pennitted  entrance,  and  demand 

To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.    The  Conqueror 

Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began : 

Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  Yuhidthiton 

His  bidding  sends ;  such  greeting  as  from  ibe 

Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  hate 

Is  none,  but  honor  and  assured  esteem, 

And  what  were  friendship,  did  the  Grods  permit. 

The  King  of  Aztlan  sends.    Oh,  dream  not  thou 

That  Aztlan  is  subdued ;  nor  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest  tempt  thy  fortune !    Unprepared 

For  battle,  at  an  hour  of  festival. 

Her  children  were  surprised ;  and  thou  canst  tell 

How  perilously  they  maintain'd  the  long 

And  doubtful  strife.    From  yonder  temple-mount 

Look  round  the  plain,  and  count  her  towns,  and 

mark 
Her  countless  villages,  whose  habitants 
All  are  in  arms  against  thee !     Thinkest  thou 
To  root  them  from  the  land  ?    Or  wouldst  thou  live, 
Harassed  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war. 
War  at  thy  gates ;  and  to  thy  children  leave 
That  curse  for  their  inheritance  ?  —  The  land 
Is  all  before  thee :  Gk>  in  peace,  and  choose 
Thy  dwelling-place.  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West ; 
Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea. 
And  search  the  waters.     Whatsoe'er  thy  wants 
Demand,  will  Aztlan  willingly  supply. 
Prepared  with  friendly  succor,  to  assist 
Thy  soon  departure.     Thus  Yuhidthiton, 
Remembering  his  old  friendship,  counsels  thee ; 
Thus,  as  the  King  of  Aztlan,  for  himself 
And  people,  he  commands.     If  obstinate. 
If  blind  to  your  own  wel&re,  ye  persist. 
Woe  to  ye,  wretches !  to  the  armed  man. 
Who  in  the  fight  must  perish ;  to  the  wife, 
Who  vainly  on  her  husband's  aid  will  call; 
Woe  to  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  the  breast ; 
For  Aztlan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Gods 
Spare  none. 

The  Conqueror  calmly  answer'd  him  — 
By  force  we  won  your  city,  Azteca ; 
By  force  we  will  maintain  it : — to  the  King 
Repeat  my  saying. — To  this  goodly  land 
Your  fathers  came  for  an  abiding-place, 
Strangers,  like  us,  but  not,  like  us,  in  peace. 
They  conquer'd  and  destroyed.     A  tyrant  race. 
Bloody  and  faithless,  to  the  hills  they  drove 
The  unoffending  children  of  the  vale. 
And,  day  by  day,  in  cruel  sacrifice 
Consumed  them.     God  hath  sent  the  Avengers 

here  ! 
Powerful  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy, 
When  Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  for  aid. 
Go  tell  your  nation  that  we  know  their  force. 
That  they  know  ours ;  that  their  Patamba  soon 
Shall  fall  like  Aztlan ;  and  what  other  towns 
They  seek  in  flight,  shall  like  Patamba  fall ; 
Till,  broken  in  their  strength  and  spirit-crush'd, 
They  bow  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us, 
Its  worthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply. 
Son  of  the  Ocean !  said  the  messenger, 
I  bid  thee,  in  the  King  of  Aztlan 's  name. 


Mortal  defiance.    In  the  field  of  blood. 
Before  our  multitudes  shall  trample  down 
Thy  mad  and  miserable  countrymen, 
Yuhidthiton  invites  thee  to  the  strifb 
Of  equal  danger.    So  may  he  aveng* 
Coanocotzin,  or  like  him  in  death 
Discharge  his  duty. 

TeU  Yuhidthiton, 
Madoc  replied,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
I  never  shunn'd  a  foe.    But  say  thou  to  him, 
I  will  not  seek  him  there,  against  his  life 
To  raise  the  hand  which  hath  been  join'd  with  his 
In  peace.  —  With  that  the  Heralds  went  their  way  ; 
Nor  to  the  right  nor  to  the  lefl  they  turn. 
But  to  Patamba  straight  they  journey  back. 


XXV. 
THE  LAKE  FIGHT. 

The  mariners,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 
Unreeve  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  they  strike ; 
And  now  ashore  they  haul  the  lightened  hulks. 
Tear  up  the  deck,  the  severed  planks  bear  off. 
Disjoin  the  well-scarfed  timbers,  and  the  keel 
Loosen  asunder ;  then  to  the  lake-side 
Bear  the  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
Himself  directs  their  work.    Twelve  vessels  there. 
Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 
With  oars  the  moveless  surface,  they  prepare ; 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stem-post  rear,  and  fix 
The  strong-curved  timbers.    Others  Irom  the  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  tmnkii 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum ;  • 
Beneath  the  close-calk 'd  planks  its  odorous  stream 
They  pour ;  then,  last,  the  round-projecting  prows 
With  iron  arm,  and  launch,  in  uproar  loud 
Of  joy,  anticipating  victory, 
The  galleys  long  and  sharp.    The  masts  are  lear'd, 
ThQ  sails  are  bent,  and  lo !  the  ready  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Aztlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.    But  when  Madoc  bade  him  tell. 
As  his  life-ransom,  what  his  nation's  force. 
And  what  their  plans,  the  savage  answered  him. 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye  and  smile  of  wrath. 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country's  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  from 

limb 
Hew  me,  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.    O  Prince  ! 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force. 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  your  doom ; 
That  fear  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance.  —  Can  ye  count  the  stars  of  Heaven  f 
The  waves  which  ruffle  o'er  the  lake  ?  the  leaves 
Swept  from  the  autumnal  forest  ?    Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height, 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  formed 
The  mountain-mass  f  —  So  numberless  they  come. 
Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword,  or  hurl  the  lance, 
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Or  aim  the  anow ;  from  the  growing  boy, 
Ambitious  of  the  battle,  to  the  old  man, 
Who  to  reTenge  hit  country  and  hia  Goda 
Haatena,  and  then  to  die.    By  land  they  come ; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake ; 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoals  of  Uieir  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.    Strangers !  when  our  Grods 
Have  conquered,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  extended  one  by  one. 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  flesh. 
Though  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  share 
Minced  like  a  nestling's  food ! 

Madoc  replied, 
Azteca,  we  are  few ;  but  through  the  woods 
The  Lion  walks  alone.    The  lesser  fowls 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaven,  and  fly 
Before  the  Eagle's  coming.    We  are  few ; 
And  yet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquest.    Tell  thy  countrymen, 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won. 

So  saying,  he  tum'd  away,  rejoiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself  alike  by  lake  or  land 
Prepared  to  meet  their  power. 

The  fateful  day 
Draws  on ;  by  night  the  Aztecas  embark. 
At  day-break  from  Patamba  they  set  forth. 
From  every  creek  and  inlet  of  the  lake. 
All  moving  towards  Aztlan ;  safely  thus 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls. 
And  iresh  for  battle.    Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  a  scene  so  fair ! 
Their  thousand  boats,  and  the  ten  thousand  oars 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  fall  and  flash, 
And  twice  ten  thousand   feathered  helms,  and 

shields. 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery. 
Onward  they  come  with  song  and  swelling  horn ; 
While,  louder  than  all  voice  and  instrument. 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shore 
To  shore,  and  hill  to  hill,  reechoing  rolls, 
Tn  undistinguishable  peals  of  sound 
And  endless  echo.    On  the  other  side 
Advance  the  British  barks ;  the  freshening  breeze 
Fills  the  broad  sail ;  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  waters  sing ;  while  proudly  they  sail  on. 
Lords  of  the  water.    Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory  ! 

Onward  the  Cymry  speed.    The  Aztecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seized  their  bows. 
And  showered,  like  rain,  upon  the  panraised  barks 
The  rattling  ahafts.    Strong  blows  the  auspicious 

g*le; 
Bladoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way ; 
He  holds  the  helm ;  the  galley  where  he  guides 
Flies  (m,  and  full  upon  the  first  canoe 
Drives  shattering ;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  with  unimpeded  force 
Dashes  among  the  fleet.    The  astonished  men 
Gaze  in  inactive  terror.    They  behold 
Their  splinter'd  vessels  floating  all  around. 
Their  warriors  struggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 


Experienced  in  the  battle  vainly  now. 

Dismay 'd  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 

Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight. 

Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements, 

Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winds 

Wing  them  to  vengeance !  Forward  now  they  bend. 

And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm, 

Press  the  broad  paddle.  —  Hope  of  victory 

Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge, 

To  sweeten  death.    Toward  the  shore  they  speed ; 

Toward  the  shore  they  lift  their  longing  eyes :  — 

O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 

The  Sons  of  Ocean !  —  Could  they  but  aland 

Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  die 

Less  dreadful.    But,  as  if  with  wings  of  wind, 

On  fly  the  British  barks ! — the  favoring  breeze 

Blows  strong ; — far,  far,  behind  their  roaring  keels 

Lies  the  long  line  of  foam ;  the  helm  directs 

Their  force ;  they  move  as  with  the  limbs  of  life. 

Obedient  to  the  will  that  governs  them. 

Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard. 

The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  the  cry 

Of  sinking  multitudes.    Here  one  plies  fast 

The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 

The  galley  drives ;  one  follows  a  canoe 

With  skill  availing  only  to  prolong 

Suflfering ;  another,  as  with  wiser  aim        ' 

He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  friends, 

Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar, 

Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.    Lo !  yonder  boat 

Grasp'd   by  the  thronging  strugglers;   its  light 

length 
Yields  to  the  overbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.    Here  another  shows 
Crueler  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off" 
The  hands  that  hang  for  life  upon  its  side, 
Lest  all  together  perish ;  then  in  vain 
The  voice  of  firiend  or  kinsman  prays  for  mercy  : 
Imperious  self  controls  all  other  thoughts  : 
And  still  they  deal  around  unnatural  wounds, 
When  the  strong  bark  of  Britain  over  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death.  —  God  of  the  Lake, 
Tlaloc !  and  thou,  O  Aiauh,  green-robed  Queen ! 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies. 
Invoked  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day ! 
Long  afler,  on  the  tainted  lake,  the  dead 
Weltered ;  there,  perch'd  upon  his  floating  prey. 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight ;  and  the  wolves, 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks, 
Disturb'd  the  midnight  with  their  howl  of  joy-. 


XXVI. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

There  was  mourning  in  Patamba ;  the  north  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen 
Seeking  her  child ;  the  father  to  the  tomb. 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhappy  weight. 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  his  son ; 
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The  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agony, 

Watch'd  the  block  carcass  on  the  coming  wave. 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legible, 
Anguish  in  every  eye.    There  was  not  one 
Who,  in  the  general  ruin,  did  not  share 
Peculiar  grief,  and  in  his  country's  loss 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.    Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral-piles,  for  many  a  day. 
With  the  noon-light  their  melancholy  flames 
Dimly  commingled ;  while  the  mourners  stood 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  fire, 
As  slowly  it  consumed  the  watery  corpse. 

Thou  didst  not  fear,  young  Tlalala !  thy  soul, 
Unconquered  and  unconquerable,  rose 
Superior  to  its  fortune.     When  the  Chiefs 
Hung  their  dejected  heads,  as  men  subdued 
In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Yuhidthiton, 
Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 
Thy  even  courage.    They  from  man  to  man 
Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grief 
Exciting  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  fight, 
The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 
Flashed  in  the  eyes  which  glistened  still  with  tears 
Of  tender  memory.    To  the  brave  they  spake 
Of    Aztlan's    strength,  —  for    AzUan    still    was 

strong :  — 
Tlie  late  defeat,  —  not  there  by  manly  might. 
By  honorable  valor,  by  the  force 
Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss; 
The  White  Men  from  the  waters  came,  perchance 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 
Aided,  and  conquerors  not  by  human  skill. 
When  man  met  man,  when  in  the  field  of  fight 
The  soldier  on  firm  earth  should  plant  his  foot, 
Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  struggle  then. 
The  glory,  the  revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 
Alike  unbroken  by  defeat,  endured 
The  evil  day ;  but  in  his  sullen  mind  [King 

Work'd  thoughts  of  other  vengeance.     He  the 
Summon'd  apart  from  all,  with  Tlalala, 
And  thus  advised  them  :  We  have  vainly  tried 
The  war  ;  these  mighty  Strangers  will  not  yield 
To  mortal  strength  ;  yet  shall  they  be  cut  ofl^, 
So  ye  will  heed  my  counsel,  and  to  force 
Add  wisdom's  aid.     Put  on  a  friendly  front ; 
Send  to  their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace ; 
He  will  believe  our  words ;  he  will  forgive 
The  past ;  —  the  offender  may.      So  days  and 

months. 
Yea,  years,  if  needful,  will  we  wear  a  face 
Of  friendliness,  till  som^  some  fit  hour  arrive, 
When  we  may  fire  their  dwellings  in  the  night. 
Or  mingle  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 
The  warrior,  from  whose  force  the  Lion  flies. 
Falls  by  the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well, 
Tlalala  answer'd ;  but  my  spirit  ill 
Can  brook  revenge  delay 'd. 

The  Priest  then  tum'd 
His  small  and  glitteriifg  eye  toward  the  King ; 
But  on  the  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 
A  meaning  sat,  which  made  that  crafty  eye 


Bend,  quickly  abash'd.    While  yet  I  was  a  child. 
Replied  the  King  of  Aztlan,  on  my  heart 
My  father  laid  two  precepts.     Boy,  be  brave  ! 
So,  in  the  midnight  battle,  shalt  thou  meet, 
Fearless,  the  sudden  foe.    Boy,  let  thy  lips 
Be  clean  from  falsehood !  In  the  mid-day  sun. 
So  never  shalt  thou  need  from  mortal  man 
To  turn  thy  guilty  face.    Tezozomoc, 
Holy  I  keep  the  lessons  of  my  sire. 

But  if  the  enemy,  with  their  dreadful  arm*. 
Again,  said  Tlalala, — If  again  the  Gods 
Will  our  defeat,  Yuhidthiton  rephed, 
Vain  is  it  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 
To  strive  against  their  will.    I  augur  not 
Of  ill,  young  Tiger !  but  if  ill  betide, 
The  land  is  all  before  us.    Let  me  hear 
Of  perfidy  and  serpent- wiles  no  more  ! 
In  the  noon-day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
I  meet  my  foes.     Let  Aztlan  follow  me  ; 
And  if  one  man  of  all  her  multitudes 
Shall  better  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour, 
Be  his  the  sceptre !    But  if  the  people  fear 
The  perilous  strife,  and  own  themselves  subdned, 
Let  us  depart !    The  universal  Sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  partial  beams ; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungenial  soil  have  cast, 
There  where  he  cannot  prosper. 

The  dark  Priest 
Conceal'd  revengeful  anger,  and  replied. 
Let  the  King's  will  be  done  !     An  awful  day 
Draws  on ;  the  Circle  of  the  Years  is  full ; 
We  tremble  for  the  event.    The  times  are  strange ; 
There  are  portentous  changes  in  the  world ; 
Perchance  its  end  is  come. 

Be  it  thy  care, 
Priest  of  the  Gods,  to  see  the  needful  rites 
Duly  perform'd,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
On  the  third  day,  if  yonder  Lord  of  Light 
Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Years  anew. 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  past ; 
Another  day  comes  on.    At  earliest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Patamba's  streets 
The  warning  voice,  —  Woe!  woe!  the  Sun  hath 

reach 'd 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fulfill'd 
The  appointed  cycle  !  —  Fast,  and  weep,  and  pray  ; 
Four   Suns  have  perish 'd, — fast,  and  weep,  and 
Lest  the  fifth  perish  also.    On  the  first        [pny  v — 
The  floods  arose ;  the  waters  of  the  heavens. 
Bursting  their  everlasting  boundaries, 
Whelm'd  in  t>ne  deluge  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
And  quench'd  its  orb  of  fire.    The  second  Sun 
Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  years ; 
Till,  having  reach 'd  its  date,  it  fell  from  heaven. 
And  crush'd  the  race  of  men.     Another  life 
The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature  ;  the  third  Sun 
Form'd  the  celestial  circle  ;  then  its  flames 
Burst  forth,  and  overspread  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  fire. 
Till  all  things  were  consumed,  and  its  own  flames 
Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  all 
Was  vacancy  and  darkness.    Yet  again 
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t^he  World  had  being,  and  another  Sun 

Rolled  round  the  path  of  Heaven.    That  perish *d 

too: 
The  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  far  away 
Scattered  its  dying  flames.    The  fifth  was  bom ; 
The  fifth  to-day  completes  its  destined  course, 
Perchance  to  rise  no  more.     O  Aztlan,  fiist 
And  pray  !  the  Cycle  of  the  Y^ars  is  full! 

Thus  through  Patamba  did  the  ominous  voice 
Exhort  the  people.    Fervent  vows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  in  every  fane. 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers, 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart, 
Earnestly  oflered  up  with  tears  and  groans. 
So  past  the  forenoon ;  and  when  now  the  Sun 
Sloped  from  his  southern  height  the  downward  way 
Of  Heaven,  again  the  ominous  wamer  cried. 
Woe !  woe  !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  full ! 
Quench  every  fire !    Extinguish  every  light ! 
And  every  fire  was  quench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguished  at  the  voice. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.    They  gash'd  themselves,  and 

plunged 
Into  the  sacred  pond  of  Ezapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opaque  with  blood. 
On  its  black  surface  mirror'd  all  things  round. 
The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 
Had  gather'd,  for  the  service  of  this  day, 
All  venomous  things  that  fiy,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet. 
These,  in  one  caldron,  o'er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes, 
Who,  writhing  in  their  burning  agonies. 
Fix  on  each  other  ill-directed  wounds, 
Ashes  alone  are  left.     In  infants'  blood 
They  mix  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 
Anoint  themselves  therewith. 

Lo !  from  the  South 
The  Orb  of  Glory  his  regardless  way 
Holds  on.    Again  Patamba's  streets  receive 
The  ominous  voice,  — Woe !  woe !  the  Sun  pursues 
His  journey  to  the  limits  of  his  course  ! 
Let  every  man  in  darkness  veil  his  wife ; 
Veil  every  maiden's  face ;  let  every  child 
Be  hid  in  darkness,  there  to  weep  and  pray, 
That  they  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light ! 
They  heard,  and  every  husband  veil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maiden's  face  was  veil'd ; 
The  children  were  in  darkness  led  to  pray, 
That  they  might  see  the  birth  of  light  once  more. 

Westward  the  Sun  proceeds  ;  the  tall  tree  casts 
A  longer  shade  ;  the  night-eyed  insect  tribes 
Wake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours ; 
The  water-fowl,  retiring  to  the  shore. 
Sweep  in  long  files  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
Then  from  Patamba  to  the  sacred  mount 
The  Priests  go  forth ;  but  not  with  songs  of  joy. 
Nor  cheerful  instruments  they  go,  nor  train 
Of  festive  followers  ;  silent  and  alone, 
Leading  one  victim  to  his  dreadful  death. 
They  to  the  mountain-summit  wend  their  way. 


On  the  south  shore,  and  level  with  the  lake, 
Patamba  stood ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Aztlan  rising  on  a  gentle  slope ; 
Southward  the  plain  extended  far  and  wide ; 
To  the  east  the  mountain-boundary  began, 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  rear'd  its  head; 
Above  the  neighboring  heights,  its  lofty  peak 
Was  visible  far  off".     In  the  vale  below. 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  assembled  Aztecas,  with  wistful  eye, 
Gaze  on  the  sacred  summit,  hoping  there 
Soon  to  behold  the  fire  of  sacrifice 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continued  light. 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and,  as  they  go,  with  ancient  songs 
Hymn  the  departed  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life, 
Yet  once  again  arise !  yet  once  again 
Commence  thy  course  of  glory !    Time  hath  seen 
Four  generations  of  mankind  destroyed. 
When  the  four  Suns  expired ;  oh,  let  not  thou, 
Human  thyself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

The  fourth  Sun 
Had  perish'd ;  for  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose. 
And  swept  it,  with  the  dust  of  the  shatter'd  world, 
Into  the  great  abyss.     The  eternal  Gods 
Built  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assign'd  it  for  their  goodly  dwelling-place ; 
And  shedding  on  the  bones  of  the  destroy'd 
A  quickening  dew,  from  them,  as  from  a  seed, 
Made  a  new  race  of  human-kind  spring  up. 
The  menials  of  the  Heroes  bom  of  Heaven. 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day 
Perform'd  its  course ;  Nature  was  blind ;  the  fount 
Of  light  had  ceased  to  flow ;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
Was  quench'd  in  darkness.     In  the  sad  obscure. 
The  earth-possessors  to  their  parent  Gods 
Pray'd  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  heard. 
And  in  obedience  raised  a  flaming  pile. 
Hopeful  they  circled  it,  when  from  above 
The  voice  of  the  Invisible  proclaim'd, 
That  he  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  fire 
Should  live  again  in  Heaven,  and  there  shine  forth 
The  Sun  of  the  young  World.     The  Hero  race 
Grew  pale,  and  from  the  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Thou,  Nahuaztin,  thou,  O  mortal  born, 
Heardest!    thy    heart    was    strong,    the    flames 

received 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroes  saw 
The  orient  sky,  with  smiles  of  rosy  joy. 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-born  God. 
O  human  once,  now  let  not  human-kind 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

In  the  East 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero  race 
Perish.     In  vain,  with  impious  arms,  they  strove 
Against  thy  will ;  in  vain  against  thine  orb 
They  shot  their  shafls ;  the  arrows  of  their  pride 
Fell  on  themselves ;  they  perish'd,  to  thy  praise. 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  !     But  to  the  race  devout. 
Who  ofier  up  their  moming  sacrifice, 
Honoring  thy  godhead,  and  with  moming  hymns, 
And  with  the  joy  of  music  and  of  dance, 
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Welcome  thy  glad  apriie, — to  them,  O  Sun, 
Still  let  the  fountain-ttreams  of  aplendor  flow, 
Still  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whoee  smile 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  jojance !     Once  agaiA, 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise. 
Begin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again! 

Such  was  their  ancient  song,  as  up  the  height 
Slowly  they  wound  their  way.    The  multitude 
Beneath  repeat  the  strain  -,  with  fearful  eyes 
They  watch  the  spreading  glories  of  the  westl 
And  when  at  length  the  hastening  orb  hath  snnk 
Below  the  plain,  such  sinking  at  the  heart 
They  feel,  as  he  who,  hopeless  of  return. 
From  his  dear  home  departs.    Still  on  the  light. 
The  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west, 
Their  looks  are  ftsten'd,  till  the  clouds  of  night 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  heaven. 
Then  ceased  their  songs;  then  o*er  the  crowded 

yale 
No  Toice  of  man  was  heard.  '  Silent  and  still 
They  stood,  all  tum'd  toward  the  east,  in  hope 
There  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
The  sacred  fire,  and  know  that  once  again 
The  Son  begins  his  stated  round  of  years. 

The  Moon  arose ;  she  shone  upon  the  lake. 
Which  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light ; 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.    Who  then  look'd  round. 
Beholding  all  tha^  mighty  multitude. 
Felt  yet  severer  awe,  — so  solemnly  still 
The  thronging  thousands  stood.    The  breeze  was 

•      heard 
That  rustled  in  the  reeds ,  the  little  wave. 
That  rippled  to  the  shore  and  left  no  foam. 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  far. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Have  stretch'd  their  victim  on  the  mountain-top ; 
A  miserable  man,  his  breast  is  bare. 
Bare  for  the  death  that  waits  him ;  but  no  hand 
May  there  inflict  the  blow  of  mercy.    Piled 
On  his  bare  breast,  the  cedar  boughs  are  laid ; 
On  his  bare  breast,  dry  sedge  and  odorous  gums 
Laid  ready  to  receive  the  sacred  spark. 
And  blaze,  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
Upon  his  living  altar.    Round  the  wretch 
The  inhuman  ministers  of  rites  accurs'd 
Stand,  and  expect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
The  seed  of  fire.    Their  Chief,  Tezoiomoc, 
Apart  firom  all,  upon  the  pinnacle 
Of  that  high  mountain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes ; 
For  now  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
He  looks  to  see  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day 
Break  through  the  orient  sky. 

Impatiently 
The  multitude  await  the  happy  sign. 
Long  hath  the  midnight  paas'd,  and  every  hour. 
Tea,  every  moment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
Seem*d  lengthen'd  out,  insufierably  long. 
Silent  they  stood,  and  breathless  in  suspense. 
The  breeze  had  fallen ;  no  stirring  breath  of  wind 
Rustled  the  reeds.    Oppressive,  motionless, 
It  was  a  labor  and  a  pain  to  breathe 


The  close,  hot,  heavy  air.  —  Hark !  from  the  wood  ^ 
The  howl  of  their  wild  tenants  t  and  the  birdB»  — *  - 
The  day-birds,  in  blind  darkness  fluttering,  * 

Fearful  to  rest,  uttering  portentous  cries ! 
Anon,  the  sound  of  distant  thunders  came ; 
They  peal  beneath  their  feet    Earth  ahakea  tuad 

yawns, — 
And  lo !  upon  the  sacred  mountain's  top, 
The  light —  the  mighty  flame !     A  cataract 
Of  fire  bursts  upward  firom  the  mountain-head, — 
High,  —  high,  —  it  shooU !  the  liquid  fire  hoik  «iit; 
It  streams  in  torrents  down !    Tesosomoc 
Beholds  the  judgment :  wretched, — wretched  mail. 
On  the  upmost  pinnacle  he  stands,  and  sees 
The  lava  floods  beneath  him :  and  his  hour 
Is  come.    The  fiery  shower,  descending,  heaps 
Red  ashes  round ;  they  fall  like  drifted  snows, 
And  bury  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest 

The  Tempest  is  abroad.    Fierce  fix>m  the  Ninth 
A  wind  uptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
Rock,  while  convulsions  shake  the  solid  earth. 
Where  is  Patamba.^  where  the  multitudes 
Who  throog'd  her  level  shores  f    The  mighty  Lake 
Hath  burst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roars, 
A  troubled  sea,  before  the  rolling  storm. 


XXVII. 


THE  MIGRATION   OF  THE  AZTECA8. 

The  storm  hath  ceased ;  but  still  the  lava-tides 
Roll  down  the  mountain-side  in  streams  of  fire; 
Down  to  the  lake  they  roll,  and  yet  roll  on. 
All  burning,  through  the  waters.    Heaven  above 
Glows  round  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  cbuds 
Scour  through  the  black  and  starless  firmament 
Far  off,  the  Eagle,  in  her  mountain-nest. 
Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye, 
The  midnight  radiance. 

But  the  storm  hath  ceased ; 
The  earth  is  still ,  —  and  lo !  while  yet  the  dawn 
Is  struggling  through  the  eastern  cloud,  the  barks 
Of  Madoc  on  the  lake ! 

What  man  is  he 
On  yonder  crag,  all  dripping  from  the  flood. 
Who  hath  escaped  its  force  ?    He  lies  along, 
Now  near  exhaust  with  self-preserving  toil. 
And  still  his  eye  dwells  on  the  spreading  waves. 
Where  late  the  multitudes  of  Aztlan  stood. 
Collected  in  their  strength.    It  is  the  King 
Of  Aztlan,  who,  extended  on  the  rock. 
Looks  vainly  for  his  people.    He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madoc  plying  to  preserve 
The  strugglers ;  —  but  how  few !  upon  the  crags 
Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heights 
Eastward,  how  few  have  refuged !    Then  the  King 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  preserved, 
And  wished  the  waves  had  whelmed  him,  or  the 

sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness, 
This  desolation.    Spirit-troubled  thus. 
He  call'd  to  mind  how,  from  the  first,  his  heart 
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Inclined  to  peaee,  and  how  reluctantly, 
Obedient  to  the  Pabas  and  their  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
All  now  was  ended :  it  remained  to  yield. 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  Heaven, 
From  Aztlan  to  depart    As  thus  he  mused, 
A  Bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
The  rock,  as  though  in  echo  to  his  thought, 
Cried  out,  —  Depart!  depart !  — for  so  the  note. 
Articulately  in  his  native  tongue. 
Spake  to  the  Azteca.    The  King  look'd  up ; 
The  hour,  the  horrors  round  him,  had  impress'd 
Feelings  and  fears  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  superstition ;  and  the  voice  which  cried, 
Depart !  depart !  seemed  like  the  voice  of  fate. 
He  thought,  perhaps  Coanocotzin's  soul. 
Descending  from  his  blissful  halls  in  the  hour 
Of  evil,  thus  to  comfort  and  advise, 
Hover'd  above  him. 

Lo !  toward  the  rock. 
Oaring  with  feeble  arms  his  difficult  way, 
A  warrior  struggles :  he  hath  reach 'd  the  rock. 
Hath  grasp'd  it,  but  his  strength,  exhausted,  fails 
To  lif\  him  from  the  depth.    The  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid ;  he  holds  the  feeble  one 
By  his  long  locks,  and  on  the  safety-place 
Lands  him.     He,  panting,  from  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  the  thick  waters,  from  his  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops ;  on  his  preserver's  face 
Then  look'd,  and  knew  the  King.    Then  Tlalala 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  groan'd.  They  laid  them  down 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  woe. 

The  sun  came  forth ;  it  shone  upon  the  rock ; 
They  felt  the  kindly  beams;  their  strengthened 

blood 
Flow'd  with  a  freer  action.    They  arose. 
And  look'd  around,  if  aught  of  hope  might  meet 
Their  prospect.    On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 
Their  toil  successfully,  ever  to  the  shore 
Bearing  their  rescued  charge :  the  eastern  heights, 
Right  ward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mount, 
Were  throng'd  with  fugitives,   whose   growing 

crowds 
Speckled  the  ascent.    Then  Tlalala  took  hope. 
And  his  young  heart,  reviving,  reassumed 
Its  wonted  vigor.     Let  us  to  the  heights. 
He  cried; — all  is  not  lost,  Yuhidthiton! 
When  they  behold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 
Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  and  they  will  bless 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan. 

To  the  heights  they  went ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Yuhidthiton  preserved,  such  comfort  then 
They  felt,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel. 
That  only  gives  grief  utterance,  only  speaks 
In  groans  and  recollections  of  the  past. 
He  look'd  around;  a  multitude  was  there, — 
But  where   the  strength  of  Aztlan  ?   where  her 

hosts? 
Her  marshaird  myriads  where,  whom  yester  Sun 
Had  seen  in  arms  array'd,  in  spirit  high. 
Mighty  in  youth  and  courage  ?  —  What  were  these. 
This  r«mnant  of  the  people  ?    Women  most. 
Who  from  Patamba,  when  the  shock  began, 
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Ran  with  their  infants ;  widow'd  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  who  from  the  lake  escaped. 
Wandering,  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope. 
The  King  beheld  and  groan'd ;  Against  a  tree 
He  lean'd,  and  bow'd  his  head,  subdued  of  soul. 

Meantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  Tlalala 
Seek  for  his  wife  and  boy.    In  vain  he  seeks 
Ilanquel  there ;  in  vain  for  her  he  asks ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  melancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head, — 
These  answer  him.    But  Tlalala  repressed 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  King;-^ 
Yuhidthiton !  thou  seest  thy  people  left ; 
Their  fate  must  be  determined ;  they  are  here 
Houseless,  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up, — 
It  is  determined,  Tlalala !  the  Gods 
Have  crush 'd  us.    Who  can  stand  against  their 
wrath .' 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength  P  the  Tiger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
Beyond  the  ruinous  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.    Ourselves  are  few, 
Too  few  to  root  the  invaders  from  our  land. 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight ; 
Yet  may  we  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Lion's  liberty ;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields. 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.    We  may  steal  forth 
In  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  bum  and  kill. 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death, 
Their  sleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake 
Were  Madoc's  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree-tops  for  life,  or  faintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waters,  gave  their  aid.  — 

0  think  not,  Tlalala,  that  evermore 
Will  I  against  those  noble  enemies 

Raise  ray  right  hand  in  war,  lest  righteous  Heaven 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  thankless  heart ! 
The  Gods  are  leagued  with  them ;  the  Elements 
Banded  against  us !     For  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain-springs  of  fire  ordain'd ; 
For  our  destruction  the  earth-thunders  loosed. 
And  the  everlasting  boundaries  of  the  lake 
Gave  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  might  roll 
Over  the  brave  of  Aztlan !  —  We  must  leave 
The  country  which  our  fathers  won  in  arms ; 
We  must  depart 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  wings,  repeats  the  sound. 
Depart !  depart !  —  Ye  hear !  the  King  exclaim'd ; 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  fr^m  Heaven ; 

1  heard  it  late  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fate !  —  It  is  Coanocotzin's  soul 

Who  counsels  our  departure.  —  And  the  Bird 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  flight 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.    The  people  heard 
In  faith,  and  Tlalala  made  no  reply  ; 
But  dark  his  brow,  and  gloomy  was  his  frown. 
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Then  spake  the  King,  and  called  a  messenger, 
And  bade  him  speed  to  Aztlan.  —  Seek  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  tell  him  that  Yuhidthiton 
Yields  to  the  will^f  Heaven,  and  leayes  the  land 
His  fathers  won  in  war.    Only  one  boon, 
In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask  — 
The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers,  —  if  indeed 
The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the  winds. 

The  herald  went  his  way  circuitous. 
Along  the  mountains,  —  for  the  flooded  vale 
Barr'd  the  near  passage ;  but  before  his  feet 
Could  trayerse  half  their  track,  the  fugitives 
Beheld  canoes  from  Aztlan,  to  the  foot 
Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 
They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.    The  doubtful 

sight 
Disturbed  them,  lest  perchance  with  hostile  strength 
They   came    upon    their  weakness.     Wrongful 

fear, — 
For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark  unarm'd. 
Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Yuhidthiton 
Inquired,  if  yet  he  lived.    The  King  receives 
His  former  fViend. — From  Madoc  come  I  here, 
The  Briton  said  :  Raiment  and  food  he  sends, 
And  peace ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 
A  blessing,  if  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace, 
And  make  us  as  one  people  ! 

Tlalala! 
Hearest  thou  him  ?  Yuhidthiton  exclaimed. 
Do  thou  thy  pleasure,  King !  the  Tiger  cried : 
My  path  is  plain.  —  Thereat  Yuhidthiton, 
Answering,  replied,  Thus  humbled,  as  thou  seest, 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will !  To  them  we  yield ; 
To  you,  their  favorites,  we  resign  the  land 
Our  fathers  conquered.    Never  more  may  Fate 
In  your  days  or  your  children's,  to  the  end 
Of  time,  afflict  it  thus ! 

He  said,  and  call'd 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure.  —  Go  y^  forth 
Throughout  the  land :    north,  south,  and  east,  and 

west. 
Proclaim  the  ruin.    Say  to  all  who  bear 
The  name  of  Azteca,  Heaven  hath  destroy 'd 
Our  nation :  say,  the  voice  of  Heaven  was  heard,  — 
Heard  ye  it  not?  —  bidding  us  leave  the  land, 
Who  shakes  us  from  her  bosom.    Ye  will  find 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes ;  the  many,  weak 
Of  body,  and  of  spirit  ill  prepared. 
With  painful  toil,  through  long  and  dangerous  ways 
To  seek  another  country.    Say  to  them, 
The  White  Men  will  not  liil  the  arm  of  power 
Against  the  feeble ;  here  they  may  remain 
In  peace,  and  to  the  grave  in  peace  go  down. 
But  they  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
The  name  their  fathers  bore,  will  join  our  march. 
Ere  ye  set  forth,  behold  the  destined  way. 

He  bade  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
Of  that  high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
Exposed.    They  raised  the  pile,  and  left  it  free 
To  all  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  Yuhidthiton 
Alone  approach'd  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 


The  wavy  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 
That  in  the  morning  tracks  the  valley-stieam. 
Swell  over  swell  it  rose,  erect  above, 
On  all  sides  spreading  like  a  stately  palm. 
So  moveless  were  the  winds.    Upward  it  roll'd. 
Still  upward,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
Cross'd  it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  drove  it  on, 
Straight  over  Aztlan.    An  acclaiming  shout 
Welcomed  the  will  of  Heaven ;  for  lo,  the  smoke 
Fast  travelling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
Is  felt  below.    Ye  see  the  appointed  course, 
Exclaim'd  the  King.    Proclaim  it  where  ye  go  ! 
On  the  third  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

Soon  o'er  the  lake  a  winged  galley  sped, 
Wafting  the  Ocean  Prince.    He  bore,  preserved 
When  Aztlan's  bloody  temples  were  cast  down^ 
The  Ashes  of  the  Dead.    The  King  received 
The  relics,  and  his  heart  was  full ;  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  his  father's  urn.    At  length  he  said. 
One  more  request,  O  Madoc !  —  If  the  lake 
Should  ever  to  its  ancient  bounds  return. 
Shrined  in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
Coanocotzin  rests.  —  But  wherefore  this  .J* 
Thou  wilt  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 

Then  Madoc  said,  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 
Thus  open  to  the  changeful  elements ; 
But  till  the  day  of  your  departure  come. 
Sojourn  with  me.  —  Madoc,  that  must  not  be ! 
Yuhidthiton  replied.    Shall  1  behold 
A  stranger  dwelling  in  my  father's  house .' 
Shall  I  become  a  guest,  where  1  was  wont 
To  give  the  guest  his  welcome  ?  —  He  pursued. 
After  short  pause  of  speech,  —  For  our  old  men, 
And  helpless  babes,  and  women ;  for  all  those 
Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter         , 
To  tempt  strange  paths,*  through  swamp,  and  wil- 
derness. 
And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Yuhidthiton 
Entreats  thy  favor.    Underneath  thy  sway, 
They  may  remember  me  without  regret, 
Yet  not  without  affection. — They  shall  be 
My  people,  Madoc  answer'd.  —  And  the  rites 
Of  holiness  transmitted  from  their  sires, — 
Pursued  the  King,  —  will  these  be  suffered  them  ? — 
Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  replied ; 
No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us ;  that  hath  been 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery !  —  Enough, 
Yuhidthiton  replied :  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquered  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Then  he  tum'd. 
And  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  call'd  upon 
The  people :  —  All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
Withhold  from  following  my  adventurous  path. 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.    No  blood  must  flow. 
No  Paba  dwell  among  them.    Take  upon  ye. 
Ye  who  are  weak  of  body  or  of  heart, 
The  Strangers'  easy  yoke :  beneath  their  sway 
Ye  may  remember  me  without  regret. 
Soon  take  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart. 
Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers.  —  As  he  spake, 
Tears  flow'd,  and  groans  were  heard.  The  Uue  was 
drawn. 
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Which  whoso  would  accept  the  Strangers'  yoke 
Should  pass.    A  multitude  overpast  the  line ; 
fiut  all  the  youth  of  Aztlan  crowded  round 
Tuhidthiton,  their  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  days  long,  with  unremitting  toil, 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply ;  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates ; 
And  in  the  vale  around,  and  on  the  heights, 
Their  numerous  tents  were  pitch 'd.    Meantime 

the  tale 
Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Gods 
Had  driven  her  sons  from  Aztlan.    To  the  King, 
Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprise, 
The  bold  repair'd ;  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
All  whom,  averse  from  perilous  wanderings, 
A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace. 
Beneath  the  Strangers'  easy  rule  remained. 
Now  the  third  morning  came.    At  break  of  day 
The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  multitudes.     Before  the  moving  tribe 
The  Pabas  bear,  enclosed  from  public  sight, 
Biexitli;  and  the  ashes  of  the  Kings 
Follow  the  Chair  of  God.    Yuhidthiton 
Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  his  side. 
Silent  and  thoughtfully,  went  Tlalala. 

At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  in  a  litter,  waited  their  approach ; 
And  now  alighting,  as  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propp'd  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  King.    Yuhidthiton, 
With  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance, 
Met  his  advance.    I  did  not  think,  quoth  he, 
Thou  wouldst  have  ventured  this !  and  liefer  far 
Should  1  have  borne  away  with  me  the  thought 
That  Malinal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight, 
Because  their  common  blood  yet  raised  in  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame !  ^ —  Comest  thou  to  show 
Those  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
Against  thy  country  ?    Or  to  boast  the  meed 
Of  thy  dishonor,  that  thou  tarriest  here, 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  Conqueror, 
While,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countrymen. 
Saving  the  Gods  of  Aztlan  and  the  name. 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
His  fortune ! 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
ni  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  Yuhidthiton ! 
And  rashly  doth  my  brother  wrong  the  heart 
He  better  should  have  known !     Howbeit,  I  come 
Prepared  for  grief.    These  honorable  wounds 
Were  gain'd  when,  singly,  at  Caermadoc,  I 
Opposed  the  ruffian  Hoamen ;  and  even  now. 
Thus  feeble  as  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  farewell.    Brother,  —  Yuhidthiton,  — 
By  the  true  love  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth. 
Which  ever,  with  a  love  as  true  my  heart 
Hath  answer'd,  — by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
When  at  our  mother's  funeral  pile  we  stood. 
Go  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
What  thou  hast  ever  known  me  !     Side  by  side 
We  fought  against  the  Strangers,  side  by  aide 
We  fell ;  together  in  the  council-hall 


We  counsell'd  peace,  together  in  the  field 
Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace. 
When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  devised, 
1  raised  my  voice  alone ;  alone  I  kept 
My  plighted  faith ;  alone  I  prophesied 
The  judgment  of  just  Heaven :  for  this  I  bore 
Reproach,  and  shame,  and  wrongful  banishment. 
In  the  action  self-approved,  and  justified 
By  this  unhappy  issue. 

As  he  spake, 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  King, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  love, 
And  inward  consciousness  that  had  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind. 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests,  - 
Wilfully  blind,  perchance  even  now  in  peace 
The  kingdom  of  his  fathers  had  preserved 
Her  name  and  empire.  —  Malinal,  he  cried. 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore ;  in  better  times 
I  may  with  kindlier  thoughts  remember  thee, 
And  honor  thy  true  virtue.    Now  farewell ! 

So  saying,  to  his  heart  he  held  the  youth. 
Then  tum'd  away.    But  then  cried  Tlalala, 
Farewell,  Yuhidthiton !  the  Tiger  cried ; 
For  1  too  will  not  leave  my  native  land,  — 
Thou  who  wert  King  of  Aztlan  !     Go  thy  way ; 
And  be  it  prosperous.    Through  the  gate  thou  seest 
Yon  tree  that  overhangs  my  father's  house ; 
My  father  lies  beneath  it.    Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  tree ;  for  at  its  foot  in  peace 
Shall  Tlalala  be  laid,  who  will  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  said. 
And  through  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King, 
Tum'd  to  his  native  door.    Yuhidthiton 
Follow 'd,  and  Madoc ;  but  in  vain  their  words 
Essay 'd  to  move  the  Tiger's  steady  heart; 
When  from  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  forth. 
And  clung  around  his  knees  with  joyful  cpes. 
And  called  him  father.    At  the  joyful  sound 
Out  ran  Ilanquel ;  and  the  astonish'd  man 
Beheld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  he  deem'd 
Whelm'd  in  the  flood ;  but  them  the  British  barks. 
Returning  homeward  from  their  merciful  quest. 
Found  floating  on  the  waters.  —  For  a  while. 
Abandoned  by  all  desperate  thoughts,  he  stood : 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  Madoc  tum'd. 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  her  boy 
I  leave  to  thee.    As  thou  hast  ever  found 
In  me  a  fearless,  unrelenting  foe. 
Fighting  with  ceaseless  zeal  his  country's  cause. 
Respect  them !  —  Nay,  Ilanquel !  hast  thou  yet 
To  learn  with  what  unshakable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes  ?    1  leave  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection.  —  Lay  me,  Madoc, 
Here  in  my  father's  grave. 

With  that  he  took 
His  mantle  ofi*,  and  veil'd  Ilanquel's  face;  — 
Woman,  thou  mayst  not  look  upon  the  Sun, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more !  —  That  done,  he  placed 
His  javelin-hilt  against  the  ground ;  the  point 
He  fitted  to  his  heart ;  and,  holding  firm 
The  shaft,  fell  forward,  still  with  steady  hand 
Guiding  the  death-blow  on. 
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So  in  the  land 
Madoc  was  left  sole  Lord ;  and  far  away 
Tuhidthiton  led  forth  the  Aztecas, 
To  spread  in  other  lands  Mexitli's  name, 
And  rear  a  mightier  empire,  and  set  up 
Again  their  foul  idolatry ;  till  Heaven, 
Making  blind  Zeal  and  bloody  Avarice 
Its  ministers  of  vengeance,  sent  among  them 
The  heroic  Spaniard's  unrelenting  sword. 


NOTES  TO  MADOC  IN  AZTLAN. 

W§  ndghbcr  neartr  to  lAe  $im/--I.  p.  375,  col.  9. 

Columbus  infbrred  this  from  the  elnvation  of  the  Pole  at 
Paria.  "  How  it  cometh  to  pats,"  say*  Pietro  Maitire,  "  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  evening  twilight  it  is  elevate  in  that 
region  only  five  degrees  in  the  month  of  June,  and  in  the 
morning  twilight  to  be  elevate  fifteen  degrees  by  the  same 
quadrant,  I  do  not  understand,  nor  yet  do  the  reasons  which 
he  bringeth  in  any  point  satisfy  me.  For  he  saith  that  he 
hereby  conjectured  that  the  Earth  is  not  perfectly  round,  but 
that,  when  it  was  created,  there  was  a  certain  heap  raised 
thereon,  much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  same.  So 
th-it,  as  he  sayth,  it  is  not  round  after  the  form  of  an  apple  or 
a  ball,  as  others  think,  but  rather  like  a  pear  as  it  hangeth  on 
the  tree,  and  that  Paria  is  the  region  which  posscsseth  the  sh- 
pereminent  or  highest  part  thereof,  nearest  unto  heaven.  In 
so  much,  that  he  earnestly  contendeth  the  earthly  Paradise  to 
be  situate  in  the  tops  of  those  three  hills  which  the  Watch- 
men saw  out  of  the  top  castle  of  the  ship  ;  and  that  the  outra- 
geous streams  of  the  (Vesh  waters  which  so  violently  issue  oat 
of  the  said  gulft,  and  strive  so  with  the  salt  water,  fall  head- 
long from  the  tops  of  the  said  mountains."  —  Pistko  MABTias, 
Die,  1,  Book  6. 


TneaUpoca,  — 11.  p.  376,  col.  3. 

A  devout  worshipper  of  this  Deity  once  set  out  to  see  if  he 
could  find  him ;  he  reached  the  sea-coast,  and  there  the  God 
appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  call  the  Whale,  and  the  Mer- 
maid, and  the  Tortoioe,  to  make  a  bridge  for  him,  over  which 
he  might  pass  to  the  house  of  the  Sun,  and  bring  back  fVora 
thence  instruments  of  music  and  singers  to  celebrate  his  festi- 
vals. The  Whale,  the  Mermaid,  and  the  Tortoise  accord- 
ingly made  the  bridge,  and  the  man  went  over  it,  singing,  as 
he  went,  a  song  which  the  God  taught  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Bun  heard  him,  he  cautioned  all  his  servants  and  people  not 
to  answer  to  the  song,  for  they  who  answered  would  be  obliged 
to  abandon  his  House  and  follow  the  Singer.  Some  there 
were,  however,  who  could  not  resist  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  these  he  brought  back  with  him  to  earth,  together  with 
the  drum  called  Huahtauth  and  the  TepunattlL  —  Toaquc- 
MADA,  I.  6,  c.  43. 

The  particular  sacrifice  related  in  the  poem  is  described  by 
this  author,  1.  10,  c.  14.  It  is  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to 
my  authorities  in  such  instances  as  these,  where  no  other 
liberty  has  been  taken  than  that  of  omission. 


8k»  gathered  kerbs,  wAtdk,  like  our  poppjfj  hear 
Tke  eeed  iff  sleep.  ~  II.  p.  377,  coL  1. 

The  expression  is  Gower^s : 

Poppy,  vhieh  bearetk  the  eede  qfdeepe 

The  Spanish  name  for  the  pon>7  w  i 


The  Field  ^the  Spint.— HL  p.  378,  col.  9. 

Every  Spring  the  Akinceaa  go  in  a  body  to  some  retired 
place,  and  there  torn  up  a  large  spaee  of  land,  which  they  do 


with  the  drums  beating  all  the  while.  After  this  they  take 
care  to  call  it  the  Desert,  or  the  Field  of  the  Spirit.  And  thither 
they  go  in  good  earnest  when  they  are  in  their  enthusiastic  fits, 
and  there  wait  for  inspiration  firom  their  pretended  Deity.  In 
the  mean  while,  as  they  do  tills  every  year,  it  proves  of  no 
small  advantage  to  tliem,  for  by  this  means  they  turn  up  all 
their  land  insensibly,  and  it  becomes  abundantly  more  fruhfuL 
—  Town. 


Btfore  these  tkbege  I  was.  —  III.  p.  378,  coL  S. 

**  The  manner  in  which,  he  says,  he  obtained  the  spirit  of 
divination  was  this :  He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a 
Great  Man,  who  informed  him  that  he  loved,  pitied,  and  de- 
sired to  do  him  good.  It  was  not  in  this  world  that  he  saw  the 
Great  Man,  but  in  a  world  above,  at  a  vast  distance  firom  this. 
The  Great  Mao,  he  says,  was  clothed  with  the  Day,  yea  with 
the  brightest  Day,  he  ever  saw  ;  a  Day  of  many  years,  yea  of 
everlasting  continuance !  This  whole  world,  he  says,  was 
drawn  upon  him,  so  that  m  him  the  Earth  and  all  things  in  it 
might  be  seen.  I  asked  him  if  rocks,  mountains,  and  seas  were 
drawn  vpon  or  appeared  in  him  ?  he  replied,  that  every  thing 
that  was  beautiful  and  lovely  in  the  earth  was  upon  him,  and 
might  be  seen  by  looking  on  him,  as  well  as  if  one  was  on  the 
earth  to  take  a  view  of  them  there.  By  the  side  of  the  Great 
Man,  he  says,  stood  his  Shadow  or  Spirit,  for  he  used  chiehvngf 
the  word  they  commonly  make  use  of  to  express  that  of  the 
man  which  survives  the  body,  which  word  properly  signifies  a 
shadow.  This  shadow,  he  says,  wtw  as  lovely  as  the  Man 
himself,  and  JUUd  ell  places,  and  was  most  agreeable  as  well  as 
wonderful  to  him.  Here,  he  says,  he  tarried  some  time,  and 
was  unspeakably  entertained  and  delighted  with  a  view  of  the 
Great  Man,of  his  Shadow,  and  of  all  things  inhin.  And  what 
is  most  of  all  astonishing,  he  imagines  all  this  to  have  passed 
before  ho  was  born  ;  he  never  had  been,  he  says,  in  this  worhl 
at  that  time,  and  what  confirms  him  in  the  belief  of  this  is, 
that  the  Great  Man  told  him,  that  he  must  come  down  to  earth, 
be  born  of  such  a  woman,  meet  with  such  and  such  thingn,  and 
in  particular  that  he  should  once  in  his  life  be  gnilty  of  mur- 
der ;  at  this  he  was  displeased,  and  told  the  Great  Man  he 
would  never  murder.  But  the  Great  Man  replied,  I  have  said 
it,  and  it  shall  be  so ;  which  has  accordingly  happened.  At 
this  time,  he  sajrs,  the  Great  Man  asked  him  what  he  would 
choose  in  life  ;  he  replied,  first  to  be  a  Hunter,  and  afterwards 
to  be  a  Powwow,  or  Divine  ;  whereupon  the  Great  Man  tokl 
him,  he  should  have  what  he  desired,  and  that  his  Shadow 
should  go  along  with  him  down  to  earth,  and  be  with  him  fiM* 
ever.  There  was,  he  says,  all  this  time  no  word  spoken 
between  them ;  the  conference  was  not  carried  on  by  any 
human  language,  but  they  had  a  kind  of  mental  intelligence 
of  each  other's  thoughts,  dispositions,  and  proposab.  After 
this,  he  says,  he  saw  tlie  Great  Mao  no  more,  but  suppoees 
he  now  came  down  to  earth  to  be  bom ;  but  the  Siiadow 
of  the  Great  Man  still  attended  him,  and  e%'er  after  con- 
tinued to  appear  to  him  in  dreams  and  other  ways.  This 
Shadow  used  sometimes  to  direct  him  in  dreams  to  go  to  snch 
a  place  and  hunt,  amuring  him  he  should  there  meet  with 
success,  which  accordingly  proved  so  ;  and  when  he  had  been 
there  some  time,  the  Spirit  would  order  him  to  another  place, 
so  that  he  had  success  In  hunting,  according  to  the  Great 
Man's  promise,  made  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  choosing  this 
employmenL 

"  There  were  some  times  when  this  Spirit  came  upon  him 
in  a  special  manner,  and  he  was  full  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
Great  Man,  and  then,  he  says,  he  was  aU  light,  and  not  only 
light  himj^y  but  it  was  light  all  arovnd  Am,  so  that  he  could 
see  through  men,  and  knew  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
These  depths  of  Satan  I  leave  to  others  to  fathom  or  to  div« 
into  as  they  please,  and  do  not  pretend,  for  my  own  part,  to 
know  what  ideas  to  affix  to  such  terms,  and  cannot  well  guess 
what  conce})tions  of  things  these  creatures  have  at  these  times 
when  they  call  themselves  oQ  UghL*^  —  David  BnAiirxaoh 
JoumaL 

Had  Brainerd  been  a  Jesuit,  his  superiors  would  certainly 
have  thought  him  a  fit  candidate  for  the  crown  of  martjrrdom, 
and  worthy  to  be  made  a  Saint. 

He  found  one  of  the  Indian  conjurers  who  seemed  to  hare 
something  like  grace  in  him,  only  he  would  not  befieva  in  the 
DeviL     "  Of  all  the  tifhta,'*  says  be,  **  I  ever  saw  ( 
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them,  or  iodeod  any  where  else,  none  appeared  so  frightful,  or  so 
Bfftr  akin  to  what  it  usually  imagined  ot*  infomal  powers  !  none 
erar  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  mind  as  the  appearance 
of  ooe,  who  was  a  dorout  and  zealous  rcformur,  or  rather  re- 
■torer,  of  what  he  supposed  was  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Indiana.  He  made  his  appearance  in  hiii  pontifical  garb, 
which  was  a  coat  of  bears'  skins,  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
and  banging  down  to  his  toes,  u  pair  of  bear-skin  stockings, 
and  a  great  wooden  face,  painted  the  one  half  bluck,  and  the 
other  tawny,  about  the  color  of  an  Indian's  skin,  with  an  ex- 
trarogant  mouth,  cut  very  much  awry ;  the  face  fastened  to  a 
hear-akin  cap,  which  was  drawn  over  his  head.  He  advanced 
towards  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand  that  he  used  for 
muaio  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  which  was  a  dry  tortoise- 
•helJ,  with  some  com  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  made  a  very  convenient  handle.  As 
be  came  forward,  he  beat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced 
with  all  his  might,  but  did  not  suifer  any  part  of  his  body, 
not  so  much  as  his -lingers,  to  be  seen;  and  no  man  would 
have  gueaaed,  hy  his  appearance  and  actions,  that  he  could 
have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they  hod  not  had  Honie  inti- 
mation of  it  otherwise.  When  he  came  near  me,  I  could 
■ot  but  shrink  away  from  him,  although  it  wai*  then  noon- 
day, and  I  knew  who  it  was,  his  appearance  and  gCHture>4 
were  to  prodigiously  fri;;htful.  He  had  a  bouse  con^iecrated 
to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut  out  upon  the  wcveral 
parts  of  it ;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  ground  beat  ahno<9t  a^i 
hard  aa  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  on  it.  I  discoursed 
with  him  about  Christianity,  and  some  of  my  discouri^e  he 
■eemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  entirely.  He  told  me 
that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion,  and  that  he  never  would 
turn  from  it,  but  wanted  to  find  some  that  would  join  heartily 
with  bim  in  it ;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  grown  very 
degeneiate  and  corrupt.  He  had  thought,  he  said,  of  leaving 
all  hia  friends,  and  travelling  abroad,  in  order  to  find  some 
tiwt  would  join  with  him  ;  for  he  believed  God  had  some 
food  people  eomewbere,  that  felt  as  he  did.  He  had  not 
alsrayo,  be  faid,  felt  as  he  now  did,  but  had  formerly  been  like 
tbe  reitof  the  Indians,  until  about  four  or  live  years  before  that 
time ;  then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  very  much  distressmi,  so  that 
;  live  among  the  Indians,  but  got  away  into  the 
b,  and  lived  alone  for  some  months.  At  length,  he  said, 
God  eomfoned  bis  heart,  and  showed  him  what  ho  Rhould  do, 
and  eioce  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve 
bim ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who  they  would,  so  as  he 
never  did  before.  Ho  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy, 
and  aeemed  to  be  hearty  in  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  Indians, 
that  he  oppoaed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  could  not  dissuade  them  from 
it  bj  all  be  conld  say,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying 
into  tbe  woods.  It  was  manifest  ho  had  a  set  of  religious 
astiooe  that  be  had  looked  into  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for 
granled  upon  bare  tradition ;  and  he  relished  or  disrelished 
whatever  waa  spoken  of  a  religious  nature,  according  as  it 
either  agreed  cr  disagreed  with  his  standard.  And  while  I 
WM  diaooorsing,  he  would  sometimes  say,  '*  Now,  that  I  like  ; 
no  God  baa  taught  me  j "  and  some  of  his  sentiments  neemed 
very  jost.  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  and 
declared  there  was  no  such  creature  known  among  the  Indians 
of  old  times,  whose  religion,  he  supposes,  he  was  attempting 
im  revive.  He  likewise  told  mo,  that  departed  souls  all  went 
■ovthwerd,  and  that  the  diflerence  between  the  good  nnd  had 
was  this,  that  the  former  were  admitted  into  a  beautiful  town 
with  fpiritaal  vralls,  or  walls  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  souls ; 
and  that  the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  round  those  walls,  and 
in  vain  attempt  to  get  in.  He  seemed  to  l»e  sincere,  honest, 
•ad  eooecientioua  in  his  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
raUfiooa  ooUmis,  which  was  more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
•thar  Pagan ;  and  I  perceived  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided 
by  moot  of  the  Indians  as  a  precise  zealot,  who  made  a  need- 
laea  ooiie  aboat  religious  matters.  But  I  must  say,  there  was 
■ooathii^  in  hia  temper  and  diapoeition,  that  looked  more 
liko  tma  religion  than  any  thing  I  ever  observed  amongst 
"— BaAinsaD. 


Iki  «•»%  V^ear/atAarv  7  —  UL  p.  370,  eoL  1. 

a  veiy  difiotareotad  hwtaoee  of  that 


hatred  of  innovation  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  ignorant  per- 
sons, and  in  some  wise  ones. 

"  An  old  country  fellow  in  Livonia  l)cing  condemned,  for 
faults  enormous  enough,  to  lie  along  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  his  punixhment,  and  Madam  do  la  Barre,  pitying  hia 
almost  decrepit  age,  having  so  far  interceded  for  him,  as  that 
his  corporal  punishment  should  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary 
mulct  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  ;  he  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  said,  that,  for  his  part,  being  an  old  man,  he 
would  not  introduce  any  novelty,  nor  suifer  the  customs  of  the 
country  to  be  altered,  but  waa  ready  to  receive  the  chastise- 
ment which  his  predecessors  had  not  thought  much  to 
undergo  \  put  off  his  clothes,  laid  himaelf  upon  the  ground, 
and  received  the  blowa  according  to  hia  condemnation."  — 
Ambaasadoi'i  TVactls. 


her  goiden  eurU, 

Brifkt  cyaa  </  ktavaUjf  Mas,  and  that  dettr  skin, 

IV.  p.  379,  col.  9. 

A  good  deacription  of  Welsh  beauty  is  given  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
from  one  of  tlieir  original  chronicles,  in  the  accoiuit  of  Gm- 
fydd  ab  Cynan  and  his  Queen. 

"  Grufvdd,  in  his  |>erson,  waa  of  moderate  stature,  having 
yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable  complex- 
ion i  eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely  beard,  a 
round  neck,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers,  straight 
legs,  and  handsome  feet.  He  was,  moreover,  skilful  in  divera 
languages,  courteous  and  civil  to  his  friends,  fierce  to  his 
enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle  ;  of  a  passionate  temper,  and 
fertile  imagination.  —  Angharad,  his  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished person:  her  hair  was  long,  and  of  a  flaxen  color; 
her  eyes  large  and  rolling  ;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned  i  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome  ;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  nails  thin  and  trans- 
parent. She  was  gnod-tempered,  cheerful,  discreet,  witty, 
and  gave  good  advice  aa  well  aa  alma  to  her  needy  dependenta, 
and  never  transgreaaed  the  lawa  of  doty.** 


Thus  let  tkeh  bUwd  tested.  —  V.  p.  381,  col.  S. 

This  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  Are  and  water  is  rep- 
resented by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  description 
of  Florida,  by  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 


The  CouncU  HaJL  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  3. 

"  The  town-house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  busi- 
ness and  diversions,  is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mount,  at  a  little 
distance.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely  dark,  having 
(beoides  the  door  which  is  so  narrow  that  hut  one  at  a  time  can 
|)ass,  and  that,  after  much  winding  and  turning)  bnt  one  small 
aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out,  which  is  so  ill-contrived,  that 
moit  of  it  settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  Within,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the  seats  being  raised 
one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  fire  :  the  aeata  of  the  head  warrioia  are 
nearest  it."  —  Memoirs  of  Lieutsnaitt  Henrt  TiMaaaiJtKS, 
who  aeeompamed  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  EitfUmd,  in  1763. 


The  Feast  of  Souls.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  2. 

Lafitau.  Charlevoix.  It  is  a  cuatom  among  the  Greeka  at 
this  time,  some  twelve  months  or  more,  after  the  death  of  a 
friend,  to  open  the  grave,  collect  the  bones,  have  prayers  read 
over  them,  and  then  re-inter  them. 


The  Sarbacan.  —  \l.  p.  381,  col.  3. 

"  The  children,  at  eight  or  ten  yeara  old,  are  very  expert  at 
killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarhacan,  or  hollow  cnne, 
through  which  they  blow  a  small  dart,  whose  weakness  obliges 
them  to  shoot  at  the  eye  of  the  larger  aort  of  prey,  which  they 
•eldom  miaa."  —  TiMBKax.AKx. 
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7»0  fexioK  «tnv  o/ McOf.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

"  The  doort  of  their  hooaei  and  ehamben  were  full  of  di- 
▼erte  kindee  ot  ihella,  hanfiog  looee  by  small  cordea,  that 
being  shaken  by  the  wind  they  make  a  certaine  rattelinf ,  and 
also  a  whisteling  noise,  by  gathering  their  wind  in  their  hol- 
lowe  places ;  for  herein  they  hare  great  delight,  and  impate 
this  for  a  goodly  ornament.''— Pi srao  M^BTias. 


atUliofomrJkadow§r» ^     , 

A»d  to  tJu  criai  t^  waSimg  woe  retmm 

A  vmu  ^  lamaUatum.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

"They  firmly  belioTo  that  the  SpiriU  of  those  who  are 
killed  by  the  enemy,  without  equal  rerenge  of  blood,  find  no 
rest,  and  at  night  haunt  the  houses  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged ;  but  when  that  kindred  duty  of  retaliation  is  justly 
executed,  they  immediately  get  ease  and  power  to  fly  away." 
—  Adaib. 

"  The  answering  voices  heard  from  cares  and  hollow  holes, 
which  the  Latines  call  Echo,  they  suppose  to  be  the  Sonles 
wandering  through  those  places."  —  Picteo  MARTias.  This 
superstition  prevailed  in  Cumana,  where  they  believed  the 
Echo  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Soul,  thus  answering  when  it  was 
called.  — HxaaxftA,  3,  4, 11. 

The  word  by  which  they  express  the  funeral  wailing  in  one 
of  the  Indian  languages  is  very  characteristic — Mduo ;  which 
bewailing,  says  Roger  Williams,  is  very  solemn  amongst  them 
morning  and  evening,  and  sometimes  in  the  night,  they  be- 
wail their  lost  husbands,  wives,  children,  Ace. ;  sometimes  a 
quarter,  half,  yea,  a  whole  year  and  longer,  if  it  be  for  a  great 
Prince. 


TU»kmU<if  tome oU  Seer — VI.  p.  38Q,  col.  1. 
On  the  coast  of  Paria  oracles  were  thus  delivered.  —  To»- 
4UBMADA,  L  6,  c  96. 

Their  kappjf  tcmU 
PMTfM,  mJUUe^hUse^  the  ekmHoto^ deer.  —  VI.  p.  369,  col. 9. 

This  opinion  of  the  American  Indians  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  very  beautiftil  story  from  Carver's  Travels :  — 

**  Whilst  I  remained  among  them,  a  couple,  whoee  tent  waa 
adjacent  to  mine,  lost  a  son  of  about  fbur  years  of  age.  The 
parents  were  so  much  affected  at  the  death  of  their  favorite 
child,  that  they  pursued  the  usual  testimonies  of  grief  with 
such  uncommon  rigor,  as  through  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
loss  of  blood  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  father.  The  wo- 
man, who  had  hitherto  been  inconsolable,  no  sooner  saw  her 
husband  expire,  than  she  dried  up  her  tears,  and  appeared 
cheerful  and  resigned.  As  I  know  not  how  to  account  for 
•o  extraordinary  a  transition,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  her 
the  reason  of  it ;  telling  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
have  imagined  the  loss  of  her  husband  would  rather  have 
occasioned  an  increase  of  grief  than  such  a  sudden  diminution 
of  it. 

"  She  informed  me,  Uiat  as  the  child  was  so  young  when  it 
died,  and  unable  to  support  itself  in  the  country  of  spirits, 
both  she  and  her  husband  had  been  apprehensive  that  its  situ- 
ation would  be  far  from  being  happy ;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
behold  its  fkther  depart  for  the  same  place,  who  not  only  loved 
the  child  with  the  teiderest  affection,  but  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  would  be  able  to  provide  plentifully  for  its  support,  than 
she  ceased  to  mourn.  She  added,  that  she  now  saw  no  reason 
to  continue  her  tears,  as  the  child,  on  whom  she  doted,  wae 
imder  the  care  and  protection  of  a  fond  fiither,  and  she  had 
only  one  wish  that  remained  nngratified,  which  was  that  of 
heing  herself  with  them. 

"  Expression  so  replete  with  unafTected  tenderness,  and 
•eatimenta  that  wenid  have  done  honor  to  a  Roman  matron^ 
made  an  impression  on  my  mind  greatly  in  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  she  belonged,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  counter- 
act the  prejudices  f  had  hitherto  entertained,  in  common  with 
every  other  traveller,  of  Indian  insensibility  and  want  of 
parental  tenderness.  Her  subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the 
fkvorable  opinion  I  had  just  imbibed,  and  convinced  me  that, 
•otwithstanding  the  apparent  suipensioo  of  hor  grief,  some 


particles  of  that  reluctance  to  be  separated  fVom  a  beloved 
relation,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  or  custom  in  every 
human  heart,  still  lurked  in  hers.  I  observed  that  she  went 
almost  every  evening  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of 
which  the  bodies  of  her  husband  and  child  were  laid,  and 
ailer  cutting  off'  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground,  in  a  plaintive  melancholy  song  bemoaned  its  (ate.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  actions  he  might  have  performed,  bad 
his  life  been  spared,  appeared  tu  be  her  fiivorite  theme  ;  and 
whilst  she  foretold  the  fame  that  would  have  attended  an  im- 
itation of  his  &ther*a  virtues,  her  grief  seemed  to  be  suspended. 
*  If  thou  hadst  continued  with  us,  my  dear  Son,'  would  she 
cry,  *  how  well  would  the  bow  have  become  thy  hand,  and 
how  fiital  would  thy  arrows  have  proved  to  the  enemies  of 
our  bands !  thou  wonldst  often  have  drunk  their  Mood  and 
eaten  their  flesh,  and  numerous  sla,ves  would  have  rewarded 
thy  toils.  With  a  nervous  arm  wouldst  thou  have  seized  the 
wounded  buflfalo,  or  have  combated  the  fury  of  the  enraged 
bear.  Thou  wonldst  have  overtaken  the  flying  elk,  and 
have  kept  pace  on  the  mountain's  brow  with  the  fleetest  deer. 
What  feats  migfatat  thou  not  have  performed,  hadst  thoa  auid 
among  us  till  age  had  given  thee  strength,  and  thy  &tber  had 
instructed  thee  in  every  Indian  accomplishment ! '  In  terms 
like  these  did  this  untutored  savage  bewail  the  loss  of  hor  son, 
and  fl«quent]y  would  she  pass  the  greatest  part  nf  the  night  in 
the  aflectiooate  employ." 


Tkeeftrit^tkMtnoUebteodwkkkrm 
Phm  their  death  tnewids,  ieimthe  ruddg  demde 
WMeh  go  before  the  SuMy  wke»  he  •meeffrtk 
hi  gUirff.  —  VI.  p.  389,  col.  9. 

Among  the  last  comers,  one  Avila,  a  cacique,  had  great 
authority,  who  understanding  that  Valdivia  affirmed  the  God 
(^the  Christians  was  the  only  Creator  of  all  things,  in  a  great 
rage  cried  out,  he  would  never  allow  Pillan,  the  God  of  the 
Chileniana,  to  be  denied  the  power  of  creating.  Valdivia  in- 
quired of  him  concerning  this  imaginary  deity.  Avila  told 
him  that  his  God  did,  after  death,  translate  the  chief  men  <^ 
the  nation  and  soldiers  of  known  bravery  to  places  where  there 
was  dancing  and  drinking,  there  to  live  happy  forever ;  that 
the  blood  of  noble  men  slain  in  battle  was  placed  about  the 
Sun,  and  changed  into  red  clouds,  which  sometimes  adorn  hia 
rising.  —  HteL  qf  Petragnmfi^  kjc  bfF.A.  del  Tbcho. 


O  my  people^ 
/,  f«e,  eemU  teUft^  the  former  doge.  —  VL  p.  383,  col.  1. 

The  mode  of  sowing  is  from  the  91st  plate  of  De  Bry  to 
J.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues;  the  ccmmion  store-bouses  are 
mentioned  by  the  same  author ;  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
widows  strowing  their  hair  upon  their  husbands'  gmvea  ia 
represented  in  the  19th  plate. 


The  anakeOoL-^Vl.  p.  383,  col.  1. 

Snake-worship  waa  eonunon  in  America.  Bermal  JWas,  p.  3, 
7,  195.  The  idol  described  VII.  p.  946,  somewhM  resembles 
what  the  Spaniards  found  at  Campeehe,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  oldest  historian  of  the  Discoveries.  "  Oar  men 
were  conducted  to  a  broade  crosse-way,  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  towne.  Here  they  shew  them  a  square  stage  or  polpit 
foure  steppes  high,  partly  of  clammy  bitumen,  and  partly  of 
small  stones,  whereto  the  image  of  a  man  cut  in  marble  waa 
joyned  two  fonre-footed  unknown  beastes  fastening  upon  him, 
which,  like  madde  dogges,  seemed  they  would  tear  the  marble 
man's  guts  out  of  his  belly.  And  by  the  Image  stood  a  Ser- 
pent, besmeared  all  with  goare  bloud,  devouring  a  marble  lion, 
which  Serpent,  compacted  of  bitumen  and  small  stones  in- 
corporated together,  waa  seven  and  fortie  feet  in  length,  and 
as  thicke  as  a  great  oxe.  Next  unto  it  were  three  rafters  or 
stakes  Ikatened  to  the  grounde,  which  three  others  croseed 
underpropped  ^ith  stones  ;  in  which  place  they  punish  male- 
fiictors  condemned,  for  proof  whereof  thoy  saw  innumerable 
broken  arrows,  all  bloudie,  scattered  on  the  grounde,  and  the 
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booes  of  tlie  dead  cast  into  an  incloaed  courte  neera  unto  it" 

PiXTBO  IfAIITIBX. 

It  can  acarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  attributed 
to  the  Hoamen  such  manners  and  superstitions  as,  really  ex- 
uting  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  were  best  suited 
n>  the  plan  of  the  poem. 


....  pUnuly  a  portitm  take 
Of  ikat  eoid  aoftA,  fa  vkkk  foreoer  now 
Qmsign*dy  tJujf  Uao9  their  faUurs,  dutt  to  iMsL 

VI.  p.  383,  eoL  1. 

Charlevoix  assigns  an  unworthy  motive  for  this  remarkable 
tnatom,  which  may  surely  be  more  naturally  explained ;  he 
ttya  they  fancy  it  procures  luck  at  play. 


. . .  .framkukead 
Ptuddng  Cis  tkm  gny  hairty  kt  dealt  them  round. 

VI.  p.  338,  coL  S. 

Some  passages  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Travels  suggested  this 
tome. 

(( Our  guide  called  aloud  to  the  fugitives,  and  entreated 
them  to  stay,  but  without  effect  j  the  old  man,  however,  did 
not  hesitate  to  approach  us,  and  represented  himself  as  too 
&r  advanced  in  life,  and  too  indifferent  about  the  short  time 
he  had  to  remain  in  the  world,  to  be  very  anxious  about 
escaping  from  any  danger  that  threatened  him  j  at  the  same 
time  he  pulled  the  gray  haira  from  his  head  by  handfulb  to 
distribute  among  us,  and  implored  our  favor  for  himself  and 
his  relations. 

"  As  we  were  ready  to  embark,  our  new  recruit  was  de- 
sired to  prepare  himself  for  his  departure,  which  he  would 
have  declined  ;  but  as  none  of  his  friends  would  take  his  place, 
we  may  be  said,  after  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  have  compelled 
him  to  embark.  Previous  to  his  departure,  a  ceremony  took 
place,  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  meaning ;  he  cut  off  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  and  having  divided  it  into  three  parts,  ho  fas- 
tened one  of  theiq  to  the  hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  his  wife's 
head,  blowing  on  it  three  times  with  all  the  violence  in  his 
power,  and  uttering  certain  words.  Thn  other  two  he  fas- 
tened with  the  same  formalities  on  the  heads  of  his  two 
children."  —  Mackxnzib. 

Farlhjfrem  the  dark  reeesMs  of  the  core, 
The  Serpent  eaMe.  —  \n.  p.  384,  col.  2. 

Of  the  wonderful  docility  of  the  Snake  one  instance  may 
suflke. 

**  An  Indian  belonging  to  the  Menomonie,  having  taken  a 
rattle-snake,  found  means  to  tame  it :  and  when  he  hod  done 
this,  treated  it  as  a  Deity ;  calling  it  his  great  Father,  and 
carrying  it  with  him  in  a  box  wherever  lie  went.  This  he  had 
done  for  several  summers,  when  Monsieur  Pinnisance  acci- 
dentally met  with  him  at  this  carrying-place,  just  as  he  was 
setting  off  for  a  winter's  hunt.  The  French  gentleman  was  sur- 
prised one  day  to  see  the  Indian  place  the  box  which  contained 
his  God  on  the  ground,  and  opening  the  door,  give  him  his 
liberty  ;  telling  him,  whilst  he  did  it,  to  be  sure  and  return  by 
the  time  he  himself  should  come  back,  which  was  to  be  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  As  this  was  but  October,  Monsieur 
toM  the  Indian,  whose  simplicity  astonished  him,  that  he 
&ncied  he  might  wait  long  enough,  when  May  arrived,  for 
the  arrival  of  his  great  Father.  The  Indian  was  so  confident 
of  his  creature's  obedience,  that  he  offered  to  lay  the  French- 
man a  wager  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  that  at  the  time  appointed 
be  would  come  and  crawl  into  his  box.  This  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  siicood  week  in  May  following  fixed  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  wager.  At  that  period  they  both  met  there  again  ; 
when  the  Indian  set  down  bis  box,  and  called  for  his  great 
Father.  The  Snake  heard  him  not ;  and  the  time  being  now 
expired,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost.  However,  with- 
out seeming  to  be  discouraged,  he  offered  to  double  the  bet  if 
his  father  came  not  within  two  days  more.  This  was  further 
agreed  on  ',  when,  behold,  on  the  second  day,  about  one  o'clock, 
the  snake  arrived,  and  of  his  own  accord  crawled  into  the 
box,  which  was  placed  ready  for  him.  The  French  gentle- 
nan  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  aad,  from  the  accounts 


I  have  often  received  of  the  docility  of  those  creatures,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  veracity." — Cakvkk's  Travels. 

We  have  not  taken  animals  enough  into  alliance  with  us. 
In  one  o{  the  most  interesting  fimiilies  which  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  visit,  I  saw  a  child  suckled  by  a  goat  The 
gull  should  be  taught  to  catch  fish  for  us  in  the  sea,  the  otter 
in  firesh  water.  The  more  spiders  there  were  in  the  stable, 
the  less  would  the  horses  suffer  from  the  flies.  The  great 
American  fire-fly  should  be  imported  into  Spain  to  catch  mus- 
quitoes.  Snakes  would  make  good  mousers ;  but  one  favorite 
mouse  should  be  kept  to  rid  the  house  of  cockroaches.  The 
toad  is  an  excellent  fly-catcher,  and  in  hot  countries  a  reward 
should  be  offered  to  the  man  who  couU  discover  what  insect 
feeds  upon  fleas  ;  for,  say  the  Spaniards,  no  ay  eriatnra  tan  ti 
6re,  a  qtuenfalta  tu  MgnaeU, 


thai  huge  King 

or  Boom,  kMgeetqf  the  Jtnakim,  —  yiL  p.  2Si,  col  fL 

Og,  the  King  of  Basan,  was  the  largest  man  that  ever 
lived :  all  GianU,  Titans,  and  Ogers  are  but  dwarfs  to  him ; 
Garagantua  himself  Is  no  more  compared  to  Og,  than  Tom 
Thumb  is  (o  Garagantua.  For  thus  say  the  Rabbis ;  Moses 
chose  out  twelve  Chiefs,  and  advanced  with  them  till  they 
approached  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  Jericho  was,  and  there 
he  sent  those  chieft  that  they  might  spy  out  the  land  for  him. 
One  of  the  Giants  met  them  ;  he  was  called  Og  the  son  of 
Anak,  and  the  height  of  his  stature  was  twenty-three  thou- 
sand and  thirty-three  cubits.  Now  Og  used  to  catch  the 
clouds  and  draw  them  towards  him  and  drink  their  waters ; 
and  he  used  to  take  the  fishes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
and  toast  them  against  the  orb  of  the  Sun  and  eat  them.  It  is 
related  of  bim  by  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  he 
went  to  Noah  and  said  to  him.  Take  me  with  thee  in  the 
Ark  ;  but  Noah  made  answer.  Depart  from  me,  O  thou  enemy 
of  God !  And  when  the  water  covered  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  earth,  it  did  not  reach  to  Og's  knees.  Og  lived  tliree 
thousand  years,  and  then  God  destroyed  him  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.  For  when  the  army  of  Moses  covered  a  space  of  nine 
miles,  Og  came  and  looked  at  it,  and  reached  out  his  hand  to 
a  mountain,  and  cut  from  it  a  stone  so  wide,  that  it  could 
have  covered  the  whole  army,  and  he  put  it  upon  his  head, 
that  he  might  throw  it  upon  them.  But  God  sent  a  lapwing, 
who  made  a  hole  through  the  stone  with  bis  bill  so  that  it 
slipt  over  his  head,  and  hung  round  his  neck  like  a  necklace, 
and  he  was  borne  down  to  the  ground  by  its  weight.  Then 
Moses  ran  to  him  j  Moses  was  himself  ten  cubits  in  stature, 
and  he  took  a  spear  ten  cubits  long,  and  threw  it  up  tt^n  cu- 
bits high,  and  yet  it  only  reached  tlie  heel  of  Og,  who  was 
lying  prostrate,  and  thus  he  slew  liim.  And  then  came  a 
great  multitude  with  scythes,  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  dead  his  body  lay  for  a  whole  year,  reaching  as  far  at 
the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  His  mother's  name  was  Enac,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  and  she  was  the  first  harlot ;  hec 
fingers  were  two  cubits  long,  and  upon  every  finger  she  had 
two  sharp  nails,  like  two  sickles.  But  because  she  was  a 
harlot,  God  sent  against  her  lions  as  big  as  elephants,  and 
wolves  as  big  as  camels,  and  eagles  as  big  as  asses,  and  they 
killed  her  and  eat  her. 

When  Og  met  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses,  he  took 
them  all  twelve  in  his  hand  and  put  them  fn  his  wallet ;  and 
carried  them  to  his  wife  and  said  to  her,  Look,  I  beseech  you, 
at  those  men  who  want  to  fight  with  us !  and  he  emptied 
them  out  before  her,  and  asked  her  if  he  should  tread  upon 
them ;  but  she  said.  Let  them  go  and  tell  their  people  what 
they  have  seen.  When  they  were  got  out  they  said  to  each 
other.  If  we  should  tell  these  things  to  the  children  of  Israel 
they  would  forsake  Moses ;  let  us  therefore  relate  what  we 
have  seen  only  to  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  they  took  with 
them  one  grape  stone  f^om  the  grapes  of  that  country,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  a  camel  could  carry.  And  they  began  to  ad- 
vise the  people  that  they  should  not  go  to  war,  saying  what 
they  had  seen ;  but  two  of  them,  namely,  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephuoneh,  and  Joshna  the  son  of  Nun,  concealed  it—  Ma- 
a&cci. 

Even  if  the  grapes  had  not  been  proportioned  to  Og's  capa- 
cious mouth,  the  Rabbis  would  not  have  let  him  starve. 
There  were  Behemoths  for  him  to  roast  whole }  and  Bar-Cha- 
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na  saw  a  fiih  to  which  Whalei  are  but  iprata,  and  Leriathan 
but  a  herring.  "  We  saw  a  fi«h,"  sayi  he,  "  into  wboee  noe- 
trils  the  worm  called  Tinna  had  fot  and  killed  it ;  and  it  wai 
cact  upon  the  shore  with  such  force  by  the  sea,  that  it  over- 
threw sixty  maritime  cities :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon  its 
flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  saltod  for  tha  food  of  oizty  ciiiea 
more." 

From  one  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  they  filled  thirty  barrels 
of  oil.    A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  past  by  the  sa 
plice^  we  saw  men  cutting  up  his  bones,  with  which  the  iti 
cities  were  built  up  again.  — Makacci. 


jfrreiM,  r^umd  wJum  head*  dry  tow  w»  twkud. 
With  pme-fUM  dipped.  —  VIL  p.  385,  col.  J . 

This  mode  of  offence  has  been  adopted  whererer  bows  and 
arrows  were  in  use.  De  Bry  represents  it  in  the  31st  plate  to 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 

"The  Medes  poisoned  their  arrows  with  a  bituminous 
liquor  called  naphu,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty  in  Media, 
Persia,  and  Assyria.  The  arrow,  being  steeped  in  it,  and 
shot  from  a  slack  bow,  (for  swift  and  violent  motion  took  off 
from  iu  virtue,;  burnt  the  flesh  with  such  violence,  that  water 
rather  increased  than  extinguished  the  malignant  flame :  dust 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  it,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay  the 
unspeakable  pain  it  occasioned."  —  Unxoernd  Ifutory. 


His  kamdt  tnnmEz*d, 
And  laetraU  «Uk  the  »edy'«  pendent  weight, 

VIII.  p.  386,  col.  9. 

Laeoraa  toto  membromm  pondere  palmas. 

Mambkuni  QnutantiHiu,  rive  Jdololatrin  IMeUata. 


^oifar  your  lota  on  earthy 
Menial  or  Mi^^Aty,  eUtve  or  higUif-bom, 
8kaU  ye  be  judged  hereafter.  —  VIII.  p.  386,  col.  3. 

They  are  informed  in  some  places  that  the  Kings  and 
Noblemen  have  immortal  souls,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  rest  perish  together  with  their  bodies,  except  the  familiar 
friends  of  the  Princes  themselves,  and  those  only  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  together  with  their  masters' 
funerals :  for  their  ancestors  have  left  them  so  persuaded, 
that  the  souls  of  Kings,  deprived  of  their  corporeal  clothing, 
joyfully  walk  to  perpetual  delights  through  pleasant  places 
always  green,  eating,  drinking,  and  giving  themselves  to 
sports,  and  dancing  with  women  after  their  old  manner  while 
they  were  living,  and  this  they  hold  for  a  certain  truth. 
Thereupon  many,  striving  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  cast 
themselves  headlong  into  the  sepulchres  of  their  Lords, 
which,  if  his  familiar  friends  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  souls 
become  temporary  iniitead  of  eternal.  —  Pietro  Martibs. 

When  I  was  upon  the  Sierras  of  Guaturo,  says  Oviedo,  and 
had  taken  prisoner  the  Cacique  of  the  Province  who  had 
rebelled,  I  acked  him  whose  graves  were  those  which  were  in 
a  house  of  his ;  and  he  told  mo,  of  some  Indians  who  bad 
killed  themselves  when  the  Cacique  his  father  died.  But 
because  they  o(\on  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold 
witli  them,  I  had  two  of  the  graves  opened,  and  found  in  them 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  a  small  instrument.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  thn  Cacique  and  his  Indians  re- 
plied, that  they  wbo  were  buried  there  were  laborers,  who 
had  been  well  skilled  in  sowing  com  and  in  gathering  it  in, 
and  were  his  and  his  father's  servants,  who,  that  their  souls 
might  not  die  with  their  bodies,  had  slain  themselves  upon  his 
father's  death,  and  that  maixe  with  the  tools  was  laid  there 
with  them  that  they  might  sow  it  in  heaven.  In  reply  to  this, 
I  bade  them  see  how  the  Tuyra  had  deceived  them,  and  that 
all  he  had  told  them  was  a  lie  :  for  though  they  had  long  been 
dead,  they  had  never  fetched  the  maize,  which  was  now  rotten 
and  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had  sown  nothing  in  heaven. 
But  the  Cacique  answered,  that  was  because  they  found  plenty 
there,  and  did  not  want  it.  —  Relacion  aumaria  de  la  Hiatoria 
Jihtural  de  lae  lndiaa,parel  Capitan GonxALO  FsKNAifOSx  os 

O  VI  BOO. 


Tha  TlaMallana  beUeved  that  the  soola  of  Chi«la  ami 
Princes  became  clouds,  or  beautiful  birds,  or  praciooa  ttones 
wlMreaa  thoao  of  tha  coounoo  peopU  would  paaa  into  hMtka, 
rata,  mice,  waaaelo,  and  all  vila  ud  ttiakiaf 
T0B«UBMAJ>A,  L.  6,  c.  47. 


Cadogj  DrinUdj 
Padam,  and  Teilo.  —  VIII.  p.  387,  coL  L 

The  two  first  of  these  SainU  with  Madof  Morryn,  ai« 
called  the  three  holy  bachelors  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Cadof 
the  Wise  was  a  Bard  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  oentury. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  protectors  of  innocence  ;  his  protoctioo 
was  through  the  church  law :  Bias's  by  the  common  law  ;  and 
Pedrogyl's  by  the  law  of  arms ;  these  three  were  also  c«lled 
the  just  Knights  of  the  Court  of  Arthur.  Cadog  was  the  fint 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  who  collected  tho  British 
Proverbs.  There  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Caermar- 
thenshire,  and  two  in  Monmouthshire.  Deiniol  has  rhnrchea 
dedicated  to  him  in  Monmouth,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke- 
shires.  In  the  year  KS  he  founded  a  coll«)ge  at  Bangor, 
where  he  was  Abbot,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Bishopric  he  was  the  first  Bishop.  Padarn  and  Teilo  rank 
with  Dewi  or  David,  as  the  three  blessed  Visitors,  for  they 
went  about  preaching  tho  faith  to  all  degrees  of  people,  not 
only  without  reward,  but  tliemselves  alleviating  the  distreasoa 
of  the  poor  as  far  as  their  means  extended.  Padarn  found  a 
congregation  at  a  place  called  from  him  Llanbadani  Vaar, 
where  he  had  the  title  of  Archbuhop.  Teilo  eatablished  the 
college  at  Llandaff ;  the  many  places  called  Llandeilo  were  so 
named  in  honor  of  him.  He  and  Cadog  and  David  were  the 
throe  canonical  Saints  of  Britain.  —  CMitbrian  Biograpkff, 

Teilo,  or  Teliau,  as  he  is  called  by  David  Williama,  took  an 
active  part  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  groat  Welsh- 
man. "  Such  was  the  lustre  of  his  seal,  that  by  something 
like  a  pun  on  his  name,  he  was  compared  to  the  sun  and  called 
HAtov  ;  and  when  slain  at  the  altar,  devotees  contended  witk 
BO  much  virulence  for  the  reputation  of  poesessing  his  body, 
that  the  Priests,  to  avoid  scandalous  divisions,  found  three 
miraculous  bodies  of  the  Saint,  as  similar,  according  to  the 
phrase  used  on  the  occasion,  as  one  egg  to  anotBer;  and 
miracles  were  equally  performed  at  the  tombe  of  all  the  three.** 
D.  WiixiAMs's  Hial.  of  MonnwutAakire. 

This  miracle  is  claimed  by  some  Agiologista  for  St.  Bal- 
dred,  Confessour ;  "  whose  memory  in  ancient  tyaes  hath  byn 
very  famous  in  the  kingdoroe  of  Scotland.  For  tliat  he  hav- 
ing sometjrmes  preached  to  the  people  of  three  village* 
neere  adjoyning  one  to  the  other  in  Scotland,  called  Aldham, 
Tiningham,  and  Preston,  was  so  holy  a  man  of  life,  that  when 
he  was  dead,  the  people  of  ech  village  contended  one  with 
another  which  of  them  should  have  his  body  j  in  so  much, 
that  at  last,  they  not  agreeing  thereabout,  took  armcs,  and 
each  of  them  sought  by  force  to  enjoy  the  same.  And  when 
the  matter  came  to  isnue,  the  said  sacred  body  was  found  all 
whole  in  three  distinct  places  of  the  bouse  where  he  died  ;  so 
as  the  people  of  each  village  coming  thither,  and  carrying  the 
same  away,  placed  it  in  their  churches,  and  kept  it  with  great 
honor  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  that  at  each  place  it 
pleased  God  to  worke."  —  Etigliah  Martyr ology. 

The  story  may  be  as  true  of  the  one  Saint  as  of  the  other,  a 
solution  in  which  Romanists  and  Protestants  will  agree. 
Godwin  (in  Catai.  Kp.  Landav.)  says  that  the  Churches  which 
contended  for  the  Welsh  Saint,  wore  Ponnalum,  the  burial- 
place  of  bis  fkmily,  Llandeilo  Vawr,  whore  he  died,  and  Llan- 
daff, where  he  had  been  Bishop  ;  and  he  adds,  in  honor  of  hie 
own  church,  that  by  frequent  miracles  at  his  tomb  it  was  cer- 
tain Llandaff  possessed  the  true  body.  Yet  in  such  a  case  aa 
this  the  fac  simile  noight  have  been  not  unreasonably  deemed 
more  curious  than  the  original. 

The  polypus's  power  of  producing  as  many  heads,  lega,  and 
arms  as  were  wanted,  boa  been  possessed  by  all  the  great 
SainU. 

St.  Teilo  left  his  own  country  for  a  time  beeauae  it  was  in- 
fested by  an  infectious  disorder,  called  the  KeOow  JHugna^ 
which  attacked  both  men  and  beasts.  —  Capgrave,  quoted  m 
Creaay*a  Ckarck  Oatory  qfBriUemy, 
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DowA— VIII.  p.  387,  col.  1. 

*Moiigit  Hatterill*fl  lofty  hillf ,  that  with  the  cloods  are  erowa*d, 

TIm  vallay  Ewiaa  lies,  fanmurad  no  deep  and  round, 

As  thay  below  who  see  the  mountaina  rise  so  high, 

Mif  hi  think  the  straggling  herds  were  grazing  in  the  sky : 

Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth  bear, 

As  Nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for  prayer. 

Where  in  an  aged  cell,  with  moas  and  ivy  grown. 

In  which  not  to  this  day  the  Sun  hath  ever  shone, 

That  reverend  British  Saint,  in  zealous  ages  past. 

To  contemplatimi  lived ;  and  did  so  truly  fkst, 

As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney  yields. 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the  fields } 

In  memory  of  whom,  in  each  revolving  year, 

TIm  Welahmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear. 


Of  all  the  holy  men  whose  fame  so  ftesh  remains, 
To  whom  the  Britons  built  so  many  sumptuous  fanes. 
This  saint  before  the  rest  their  patron  still  they  hold. 
Whose  birth  their  ancient  bards  to  Cambria  long  foretold ; 
And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bishopric  of  yore, 
Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitfbl  shore. 
Selected  by  himself,  that  far  from  all  resort 
With  contemplation  seemed  most  fitly  to  comport, 
That  void  of  all  delight,  cold,  barren,  bleak,  and  dry. 
No  pleasure  might  allure,  nor  steal  the  wandering  eye. 

Dravtoit. 

<*  A.  D.  463.  It  biippened  on  a  day,  as  Gildas  was  in  a 
sermon,  (Reader,  whether  smiling  or  frowning,  forgive  the 
digression,)  a  Nunne  big  with  child  came  into  the  congregation, 
whereat  the  preacher  presently  was  struck  dumb,  (would  not  a 
maid's  child  amaze  any  man  ?)  and  could  proceed  no  farther. 
Afterwards  he  gave  this  reason  for  his  silence,  because  that 
Vitgin  bare  in  her  body  an  infant  of  such  signal  sanctity  as  fkr 
transcended  him.  Thus,  as  lesser  load  stones  are  reported  to 
lose  their  virtue  in  the  presence  of  those  that  are  bi^er,  so 
Gildas  was  silenced  at  the  approach  of  the  Welsh  St  David, 
(being  then  but  Hans  in  Kelder,)  though  afterwards,  like 
Zachary,  he  recovered  his  speech  again."  —  FuLLsa's  Chvrek 
History  of  Oreat  Britain. 

"  David  one  day  Mras  preaching  in  an  open  field  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  could  not  be  well  seen  because  of  the  concourse, 
(though  they  make  him  four  cubits  high,  a  man  and  a  half  in 
stature,)  when  behold  the  Earth  whereon  he  stood,  officiously 
heaving  itself  up,  mounted  him  up  to  a  competent  visibility 
above  all  his  audience.  Whereas  our  Savior  himself,  when 
he  taught  the  people,  was  pleased  to  cbooee  a  mountain,  mak- 
ing use  of  the  advantage  of  Nature  without  improving  his 
miraculous  power."  —  Fullsr. 

David  is  indebted  to  the  Romancers  for  his  fame  as  a 
Champion  of  Christendom :  how  he  came  by  his  leek  is  a 
question  which  the  Antiquarians  have  not  determined.  I  am 
bound  to  make  grateful  mention  of  St.  David,  having  in  my 
younger  dajrs  been  benefited  by  bis  merits  at  Westminster, 
where  the  first  of  March  is  an  early  play. 


But  If  too,  here  upon  this  harharoua  landf 

Like  EUtur  amd  tike  Aronan  of  eld. 

Must  Itfi  the  rrtddy  epemr.  —  lX.  p.  387,  col.  9. 

Elmur,  Cynhaval,  and  Avaon  the  son  of  Taliosin,  all  de- 
serted the  Bardic  principles  to  bear  arms,  and  were  called  the 
three  Chie6  like  Bulls  in  conflict.  Avaon,  Aronan,  and  Dy- 
gynnelw  are  the  three  Bards  of  the  ruddy  spear. 


for  thit  Ike  day. 

When  to  hie  favored  city  he  vouehsafee 
Hie  axKualpreeenu.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

Beta  Jieeta,  d  eepera  de  eetoe  diaboUeoe  Dioeee,  era  maty 
mIcmum,  y  eeay  ereida  de  eetme  barbarae  naeionee ;  porque  el 
DnmomoloeteMiapereuadidoedeerverdadqueeHUmeeeveitiaHde 
otrae  pmrUe,  y  querian  deeemear  aUi  em  aquel  dia  de  eu  gran 
La  earnea  de  tenerle  tan  ereida  eetoe  tiegoe  y  ieaatinmiee 
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hombree,  eraporque  lee  daba  eeHal  de  eu  Uegada,  enfonaa  vieibUf 
aanque  par  iameible  modo,  en  esta  manera.  AqueOa  noche,  que 
era  la  vigHia  de  d  festival  dia,  en  la  qual  el  Demonie  lee  tenia 
pereuadideque  Uegaba  el  Dies  maneebo  Teieatiipuca,  ponian  una 
eeterm  que  Uamaban  petate,  en  d  eudo  y  entrada  de  la  Coptila 
Mayer  de  eu  abominable  Temple ;  eobre  la  qual  eemian  y  poU 
vereahan  unapoea  de  harina  de  maix,  que  es  su  trigo ;  y  eeto  era 
aiprineipio  de  la  neche,la  qual  pasabad  Sumo  Sacerdote  envetOf 
iendo,  y  viMMiidd  may  d  menudo  d  vir  la  estera,  si  por  ventura 
heUekaianpresa,  en  la  harina  alguna  huella  da  d  Dies  que  aguar- 
daban.  Ya  las  mas  horas  pasadas  de  la  noche,  {que  ordinaria- 
menU  era  de  media  noche  abajo,)  veia  la  seiial  de  su  Uegada,  que 
era  unapi8ada,d  huella  de  pie  humane  eetampada,y  eeilolada  en 
la  harina.  Luego  que  d  Sair^a  y  Sacerdote  la  veia  comentaba  d 
dear  d  vocee, "  Ta  Uegd  nuestro  Dies !  Ya  Uegd  nueetro  Dies  / 
nueetro  Oran  Dioe  ee  venido!"  Ji  esta  voi  acudia  todo  el 
PuMoy  que  yd  la  estaban  aguardando,  unos  en  los  Temples,  y 
otros  en  sue  casae,  vdando ;  y  luego  eonehan  todos  los  instrumentoe 
mnsicos,yeomeniaban  grandes  regoeijos,  y  bailaban,  y  cantaban, 
muy  eeneertadamente,  con  mueha  solemnidad  y  contento,  celebran- 
do  la  venida  y  Uegada  de  sufaleo  y  meniiroee  Dies.  Yproeedian 
en  su  baile  hasta  d  dia,  en  todo  el  qual  creian  que  Uegaban  todoe 
lee  demds.  —  Porque  fingian  ser  unoa  mas  mozos  que  otros,  y 
tener  unos  mas  vigor  yfuerzas  que  otros,  y  por  esta  razon  no  eer 
d  una  su  Uegada,  eino  en  diferentes  tiempos. 

ToaquEMADA,  L.  X.  c.  94. 

Tezcalipoca  was  believed  to  arrive  first,  because  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  Gods,  and  never  waxed  old :  Tclpuctii,  the 
Youth,  was  one  of  his  titles.  On  the  niglit  of  his  arrival  a 
general  carousal  took  place,  in  which  it  was  the  custom,  par- 
ticularly for  old  people,  men  and  women  alike,  to  drink  im- 
moderately ;  for  thny  said  the  liquor  which  they  drank  would 
go  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  God,  after  his  journey.  And  I, 
says  the  Franciscan  provincial,  —  who,  if  ho  had  been  a  phi- 
losopher, would  perhaps  have  not  written  a  book  at  all,  or 
certainly  not  so  interesting  a'one,  —  I  say,  that  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  the  truth  is,  that  they  washed  their  own  stripes 
and  filled  them  with  liquor,  which  made  them  merry,  and  th^ 
fumes  got  up  into  their  heads  and  overset  them ;  with  which 
fall  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  fell  into  such  errors 
and  foolishness. 

In  the  reign  of  Rajah  Chwndrunund,  a  Brahmin  woman 
name  to  sue  for  justice,  against  the  unknown  murderer  of  her 
husband.  The  Rajah  demanded,  whether  she  had  reason  to 
suspect  any  one  of  the  deed.  She  replied,  that  her  husband 
was  a  man  of  a  very  fair  character,  and  that  she  had  never 
known  any  one  bear  him  ill-will,  excepting  one  man,  with 
whom  he  was  continually  disputing  upon  points  of  philosophy. 
This  person  being  brought  before  the  Rajah,  denied  the  charf^e  ; 
and  the  wife  was  not  satisfied  with  the  cause  being  determined 
by  the  ordeal  trial,  from  the  drnad  that  he  might  escape  by 
means  of  witchcraft.  The  Rajah  was  so  much  perplexed  how 
to  decide  upon  the  cose,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
At  length  he  saw  in  a  dream  a  sage,  who  taught  him  an  in- 
cantation, which  he  should  utter  over  a  heap  of  rice  flour,  and 
then  scatter  the  meal  upon  the  ground,  and  direct  tlio  sus- 
pected person  to  walk  over  it ;  if  there  oppearcl  upon  the 
meal  the  impression  of  the  feet  of  two  persons,  then  the  ac- 
cused was  certainly  the  murderer.  When  the  Rajah  awoke, 
he  did  as  the  vision  had  commanded  him,  and  the  Bralimia 
was  proved  guilty.  — .^ycen-Akbery. 

It  was  thought  that  Tczca  often  visited  the  Mexicans,  but 
except  on  this  occasion,  he  always  came  incognito.  A  stone 
seat  was  placed  at  every  crossing,  or  division,  of  a  street, 
called  Momoztli  or  Ichialoea,  where  he  is  expected ;  and  this  was 
continually  hung  with  fresh  garlands  arid  green  boughs,  that 
ho  might  rest  there.  —  Torquemada,  I.  6,  c.  20. 


Mexitli, 


—  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 


The  history  of  Mexitli's  birth  is  related  in  the  Poem,  Part 
II.  Sect.  XXI.  Though  the  Mexicans  took  their  name  from 
him,  he  is  more  usually  called  Huitzilupuchtli,  or  corruptly 
Vitzliputzli.  In  consequence  of  the  vengeance,  which  he  ex- 
ercised as  soon  as  born,  he  was  styled  Tetzahuitl  Terror,  and 
TetzauhteotI,  the  Terrible  God.  —  Cla viokro.  ToRquxMA- 
DA,  1.  6,  e.  31. 
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(iMtiaUoal.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

God  of  the  Winds :  his  temple  was  circular,  *^  for  even  as 
the  ayre  goeth  roonde  about  the  heavens,  even  for  that  con- 
sideration thoy  made  his  temple  round.  The  entrance  of  that 
temple  had  a  dore  made  lyke  onto  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  and 
was  paynted  with  foule  and  divilish  gestures,  with  great  teeth 
and  gummes  wrought,  which  was  a  thing  to  feare  those  that 
should  enter  thereat,  and  especially  the  Christians,  unto 
whom  it  represented  very  Hell  with  that  ougly  face  and  mon- 
sterous  teeth."  —  Go  m  aba. 

Some  history  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Quet- 
salcohuatl,  for  such  is  the  uglfograpkj/  of  his  name.  He  was 
chief  of  a  band  of  strangers  who  landed  at  Panuco,  coming 
from  the  North :  their  dress  was  black,  long,  and  loose,  like 
the  Turkish  dress,  or  the  Cassack,  says  Torquemada,  open 
before,  without  hood  or  capo,  the  sleeves  full,  but  not  reach- 
ing quite  to  the  elbow ;  such  dresses  were,  oven  in  his  time, 
used  by  the  natives  in  some  of  their  dances,  in  memory  of 
this  event.  Their  leader  was  a  white  man,  florid,  and  having 
a  large  beard.  At  first  he  settled  in  Tullan,  but  left  that 
province  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  Lords  Huemac  and 
Tezcalipoca,  and  removed  to  Cholullan.  He  taught  the  na- 
tives to  cut  the  green  stones,  called  chalchihuites,  which  were 
so  highly  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  gold.  Every  thing 
flourished  in  his  reign  ;  the  head  of  maize  was  a  man's  load, 
and  the  cotton  grew  of  all  colors ;  he  had  one  palace  of  em- 
eralds, another  of  silver,  another  of  shells,  one  of  all  kinds  of 
wood,  one  of  turquoises,  and  one  of  feathers ;  his  commands 
were  proclaimed  by  a  cryer  from  the  Sierra  of  Tzatzitepec, 
near  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  heard  as  far  as  the  sea-coast, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  round.  Fr.  Bernardino 
de  Sahagun  heard  such  a  voice  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
far  exceeding  the  power  of  any  human  voice :  he  was  told  that 
it  was  to  summon  the  laborer  to  the  maizes  fields  ;  but  both 
he  and  Torquemada  believed  it  was  the  Devil's  doing.  Not- 
withstanding his  power,  Uuetzalcoal  was  driven  out  by  Tez- 
calipoca and  Huemac :  before  he  departed  he  burnt  or  buried 
all  his  treasures,  converted  the  cocoa-trees  into  others  of  less 
worth,  and  sent  off*  all  the  sweet  singing  birds,  who  had  before 
abounded,  to  go  before  him  to  Tlapallao,  the  land  of  the  Sun, 
whither  he  himself  had  been  summoned.  The  Indians  always 
thought  he  would  return,  and  when  first  they  saw  the  Span- 
ish ships,  thought  he  was  come  in  these  moving  temples. 
They  worshipped  him,  for  the  useful  arts  which  he  had  taught, 
for  the  tranquillity  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government, 
and  because  he  never  suffered  blood  to  be  shod  in  sacrifice, 
but  ordered  bread  and  flowers,  and  incense  to  be  oflbred  up 
instead.  — ToaquxMADA,  I.  3,  c.  7 ;  1.  6,  c.  24. 

Some  authors  have  supposed  that  these  strangers  came  from 
Ireland,  because  they  scarred  their  faces  and  eat  human  flesh : 
this  is  no  compliment  to  the  Irish,  and  certainly  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  legend.  Others  that  they  were  Carthaginians, 
because  New  Spain  was  called  Anahuace,  and  the  Phceni- 
cians  were  children  of  Anak.  That  the  Carthaginians  peopled 
America,  is  the  more  likely,  say  they,  because  they  bored 
their  oars,  and  so  did  the  Incas  of  Peru.  One  of  these  princes, 
in  process  of  time,  says  Garcilosso,  being  willing  to  enlarge 
tlie  privileges  of  his  people,  gave  them  permission  to  bore 
their  ears  also,  —  but  not  so  wide  as  the  Incas. 

This  much  may  legitimately  be  deduced  &om  the  legend, 
that  New  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru,  was  civilized  by  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who,  it  seems,  attempted  to  destroy  the  sangui- 
nary superstition  of  the  cooutry,  but  was  himself  driven  out 
by  the  priests. 


TYo/oc  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

God  of  the  Waters :  he  is  mentioned  mora  particularly  in 
Section  XII.  Tlalocatecuhtli,  the  Lord  of  Paradise,  as  he  is 
also  called,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gods.  His  Image 
was  that  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  square  seat,  with  a  vessel  be- 
fore him,  in  which  a  specimen  of  all  the  different  grains  and 
fVuit  seeds  in  the  country  was  to  be  offered ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
pumice  stone,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  found 
upon  the  mountains.  One  of  the  Kings  of  Tetzcuco  ordered 
a  better  Idol  to  be  made,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  original  one  in  consequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
trembling.    As  one  of  the  arms  had  been  broken  in  removing, 


it  was  fiistened  with  three  large  golden  nails ;  but  in  the  tisiM 
of  the  first  Bishop  Zomarraga,  the  golden  nails  were  takm 
away  and  the  idol  destroyed. 

Tlaloc  dwelt  among  the  mountains,  where  ha  eoUeeted  the 
vapors  and  dispensed  them  in  rain  and  dew.  A  number  of 
inferior  Deities  were  under  his  c 


TIalala DL  p.  388,  coL  9. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  stumble  at  this  name ;  bat  to  tlaoee 
who  would  accuse  me  of  designing  to  HotUHMtfjf  the  lan- 
guage by  introducing  one  of  the  barbarous  clacks,  I  nmat  re- 
ply, that  the  sound  is  Grecian.  The  writers  who  hare  sup- 
posed that  America  was  peopled  from  Plato's  Island,  obeerve 
that  the  (/,  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the  Mex- 
ican tongue,  has  probably  a  reference  to  Atlantte  and  the 
Atiantic,  Ati  being  the  Mexican  word  for  water,  and  TZaloe 
the  God  of  the  watws  —  an  argument  quite  worthy  of  the 
hypothesis.  —  Fa.  Gaxooaio  Gabcia.  Origen.  d4  <m  A^ies, 
Lib.  4,  c  8,  $  2. 

The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  upon  this  obscure  tiri>- 
ject  is  that  of  Fr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argued  that  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  because  he  was  **  a  strong  ass  in 
a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute."  If  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  rendered 
tribute,  may  mean  taxes  as  well,  I  humbly  submit  it  to 
consideration,  whether  Issachar  doth  iMt  typify  John  Boll. 


Tiger  qf  Ae  IFflr.  — IX.  p.  388,  col.  9. 

This  was  one  of  the  four  most  honorable  titlea  among  the 
Mexicans ;  the  others  were  Shedder  of  Blood,  Destroyer  of 
Men,  and  Lord  of  the  Dark  House.  Great  Slayer  of  Men 
was  abo  a  title  among  the  Natchez ;  but  to  obtain  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  made  ten  prisoners, 
or  brought  home  twenty  scalps. 

The  Chinese  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  call  Tigers 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket-work  are 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended  to 
frighten  the  enemy — Barbow's  TVaveU  m  CUm. 


Whose  conquered  Oods  Ue  idle  in  their  dkaaw, 

.and  vith  tame  totaknes*  brook  eajftivitg.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  9 

The  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kept  &stened  and 
caged  in  the  Mexican  temples.  They  who  argued  for  the 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  Indians,  might  have  compered  this 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Philistines  over  the  Ark,  when  they 
placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Dagon. 


peaee-o^hinga  /(frepentaneeJUl 

The  temple  amru.  —  IX.  p.  388,  coL  9. 

Before  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  courts,  kept  well 
cleansed,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  call  Abu- 
chuetl,  which  are  green  throughout  the  year,  and  give  a 
pleasant  shade,  wherefore  they  are  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indians ;  they  are  our  savin,  {eabinee  de  Egpc$ui.)  In  the  com- 
fort of  their  shade  the  priests  sit,  and  await  those  who  come 
to  make  offerings  or  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  —  Hialoria  de  U 
FtmdMeion  y  Diecurso  de  la  Protfincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico  de 
la  orden  de  Predieadoree }  por  el Maeetro  Fbat  AuoosTin  Da- 
viLA  Paoiixa.    BrueeeUSf  1695. 


7^  painful  months, 
Immntred amid  theforeH,  hadhe  ApsK, 
in  abstinenee  and  aoUtary  prater 
Paesing  his  nigkte  and  dof/s.  —  X.  p.  389,  ooL  1. 

Torquemada,  L.  9,  e.  25.    Clavigero. 

The  most  painful  penance  to  which  any  of  these  Priests 
were  subjected,  was  that  which  the  Chololtecas  performed 
every  four  years,  in  honor  of  duetzalcoal.  All  the  Priests  sat 
round  the  walls  in  tlte  temple,  holding  a  cenaer  in  their  hands : 
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from  this  posture  thej  were  not  pennitted  to  move,  except 
when  they  went  out  for  the  necenary  calls  of  nature ;  two 
boars  they  mi^t  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  one 
after  sunrise ;  at  midnight,  they  bathed,  smeared  themselves 
with  a  black  unction,  and  pricked  their  ears  to  offer  the  blood : 
the  twenty-one  remaining  hours  they  sate  in  the  same  posture 
incensing  the  idol,  and  in  that  same  posture  took  the  little 
sleep  permitted  them ;  this  continued  sixty  days ;  if  any  one 
slept  out  of  his  time,  his  companions  pricked  him :  the  cere- 
mony continued  twenty  days  longer,  but  they  were  then  per- 
mitted more  rest  —  Toa^uxMAOA,  1.  10,  c.  39. 

Folly  and  madness  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  knavery  in 
priestcraft.  The  knaves,  in  general,  have  made  the  fools  their 
instruments,  but  they  not  unfrequently  have  suffered  in  their 
turn. 


OMttotfOM.  — X.  p.  389,  col.  9. 

The  mother  of  Mexitli,  who,  being  a  mortal  woman,  was 
nmde  immortal  for  her  son's  sake,  and  ^>pointed  Goddess  of 
all  herbs,  flowers,  and  trees.  —  Cijivioxko. 


MamMMtk.  —  X.  p.  390,  col.  3. 

Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginia, 
having  asked  some  delegates  of  the  Delawares  what  they  knew 
or  had  beard  respecting  this  animal,  the  chief  speaker  imme> 
diately  put  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and,  with  a 
pomp  suited  to  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  Informed  him,  that 
it  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  that  in 
ancient  times,  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big-bone-licks,  and 
began  a  universal  destruction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffa- 
k)M,  and  other  an >??**>■  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians ;  that  the  Great  Hlan  above,  looking  down,  and 
seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his  lightning,  de- 
scended to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  upon  a  neighboring 
mountain  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his 
feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them,  till 
the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  present- 
ing his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but 
at  length  missing  one,  it  wounded  him  on  the  side,  whereon, 
springing  around,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,  and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  be  is  living 
at  this  day. 

Colonel  6.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morse,  says,  "  These 
bones  are  found  only  at  the  Salt  Licks,  on  the  Ohio ;  some  few 
scattered  grinders  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  other  places  j 
but  it  has  been  supposed  these  have  been  brought  from  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  by  Indian  warriors  and  others,  who 
have  passed  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  spread  in  this 
manner.  When  I  first  visited  the  Salt  Licks,"  says  the 
Oolonel,  "  in  1766, 1  met  here  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois 
end  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition 
against  the  Chicasaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  was  a  very  old 
man  to  be  engaged  in  war;  he  told  me  he  was  eighty-four 
years  old ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty.  I  fixed  on 
this  venerable  chief,  as  a  person  from  whom  some  knowledge 
might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  some  acceptable  pres- 
ents of  tobacco,  paint,  anununition,  Ace,  and  complimenting 
him  upon  the  wisdom  of  his  nation,  their  prowess  in  war,  and 
prudence  in  peace,  I  intimated  my  ignorance  respecting  the 
great  bones  before  us,  which  nothing  but  his  superior  knowledge 
could  remove,  and  accordingly  requested  him  to  inform  me 
what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  customs 
of  his  nation,  he  informed  me  in  substance  as  follows : 

**  Whilst  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I  passed  this  road  several  times 
to  war  against  the  Catawbas ;  and  the  wise  old  chiefs,  among 
whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the  tradition,  handed 
down  to  us,  respecting  these  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  as  follows :  After  the 
Great  Spirit  first  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds 
and  beasts  which  now  inhabit  it.  He  also  made  man ;  but 
having  formed  him  white,  and  very  imperfect  and  ill-tempered, 
he  placed  him  on  one  side  of  it  where  he  now  inhabits,  and 
from  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  passage  across  the  great 
water,  to  be  a  plague  to  us.    As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not 


pleased  with  this  his  work,  ho  took  of  black  clay,  and  made 
what  yon  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man 
was  much  better  than  the  white  man :  but  still  he  did  not 
answer  the  wish  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  was  imperfect. 
At  last  the  Great  Spirit,  having  prociued  a  piece  of  pure,  fine 
red  cby,  formed  fix>m  it  the  red  man,  perfectly  to  his  mind ; 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  him  that  he  placed  him  on 
this  great  island,  separate  from  the  white  and  black  men,  and 
gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  promising  happiness  in  propor- 
tion as  they  should  be  observed.  He  increased  exceedingly, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  for  ages;  but  the  foolish  young 
people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became  exceedingly 
ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Great 
Spirit  created  the  Great  Buffalo,  the  bones  of  which  you  now 
soe  before  us ;  these  made  war  upon  the  human  species  alone, 
and  destroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented  and  promised  the 
Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  his  laws,  if  he  would  restrain 
the  devouring  enemy:  whereupon  he  sent  lightning  aid 
thunder,  and  destroyed  the  whole  race,  in  this  spot,  two 
excepted,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  shut  up  in  yonder 
mountain,  ready  to  let  loose  again,  should  occasion  require." 
The  following  tradition,  existing  among  the  natives,  we  give 
in  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawanee  Indian,  to  show  that  the 
impression  made  on  their  minds  by  it  must  have  been  forcible. 
"  Ten  thousand  moons  ago,  when  nought  but  gloomy  forests 
covered  this  land  of  the  sleeping  sun,  long  before  the  pale  men, 
with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  command,  ruihed  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  to  ruin  this  garden  of  nature  ;  when  nought  but 
the  untamed  wanderers  of  the  woods,  and  men  as  unrestrained 
as  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  a  race  of  animals  were  in 
being,  huge  as  the  frowning  precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody 
panther,  swift  as  the  descending  eagle,  and  terrible  as  the 
angel  of  night.  The  pines  crashed  beneath  their  feet,  and  the 
lake  shrunk  yfhen  they  slaked  their  thirst ;  the  forceful  jav- 
elin in  vain  was  buried,  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harraleis 
from  their  side.  Forests  were  laid  waste  at  a  meal ;  the 
groans  of  expiring  animals  were  every  where  heard ;  and 
whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  were  destroyed  in  a  moment. 
The  cry  of  universal  distress  extended  even  to  the  region  of 
peace  in  the  west,  and  the  Good  Spirit  interposed  to  save  the 
unhappy.  The  forked  lightnings  gleamed  all  around,  and 
loudest  thunder  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts  of  heaven  were 
hurled  upon  the  cruel  destroyers  alone,  and  the  mountains 
echoed  with  the  bellowings  of  death.  All  were  killed  except 
one  male,  the  fiercest  of  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery 
of  the  skies  assailed  in  vain.  He  ascended  the  bluest  summit 
which  shades  the  source  of  the  Monongahela,  and,  roaring 
aloud,  bid  defiance  to  every  vengeance.  The  red  lightning 
scorehed  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only 
glanced  upon  the  enraged  monster.  At  length,  maddened 
with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the  west  at  a  bound, 
and  this  moment  reigns  the  uncontrolled  monarch  of  the  wil- 
derness, in  despite  of  even  Omnipotence  itself."  —  Wiktcb- 
BOTHAM.  The  tradition  probably  is  Indian,  but  certainly  not 
the  bombast. 


In  your  youth 
Ye  have  qu^ff^d  tiundy  blood,  that  manly  thoughta 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts.  —  X.  p.  390,  col.  2. 

In  Florida,  when  a  sick  man  was  bled,  women  who  were 
suckling  a  man-child  drank  the  blood,  if  the  patient  were  a 
brave  or  strong  man,  that  it  might  strengthen  their  milk  and 
make  the  boys  braver.  Pregnant  women  also  drank  it  —  Lb 
MoYNc  DC  Moaooxs. 

There  is  a  more  remarkable  tale  of  kindred  barbarity  in 
Irish  history.  The  royal  family  had  been  all  cut  off  except 
one  girl,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  country  fed  her  upon  chil- 
dren's flesh  to  make  her  the  sooner  marriageable.  I  have  not 
the  book  to  refer  to,  and  cannot  therefore  ive  the  names ;  but 
the  story  is  in  Heating's  hutory. 


T%eafreadingrudiiofthemystiewhed.  —  X.p.  391,  col.  1. 

This  dance  is  described  from  Clavigero ;  from  whom  also 
the  aecoimt  of  their  musical  instruments  is  taken. 
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Onthetop 
(y  yoK  magnolia  tke  laud  turkq/^s  voice 
Is  karalding  the  dawn.  — XI.  p.  391,  eol.  2. 

*'I  wu  awakened  ia  the  moroing  early,  by  the  cheering 
converse  of  the  wild  tarkey-cock  {MeUagris  ocddentalie)  salu- 
ting each  oUior,  from  the  sun-brightened  tops  of  the  lofty 
Cupresiue  dutieka  and  Magnolia,  groMiifiora.  They  begin  at 
early  dawn,  and  continue  till  sunrise,  from  March  to  the  last 
of  April.  The  high  foresU  ring  with  Ifae  noise,  like  the 
crowing  of  the  domestic  cock,  of  th^se  social  sentinels,  the 
watch-word  being  caught  and  repeated,  from  one  to  another, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around;  insomuch,  that  the  whole 
country  is,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  universal  shout.  A  little 
after  sunrise,  their  crowing  gradually  ceaees,  they  quit  their 
high  lodging  places,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where,  expanding 
their  silver-bordered  train,  they  strut  and  dance  round  about 
the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forests  seam  to  tremble  with 
their  shrill  noise."  —  BAmTftAM. 


ma  eowl  waa  vJUto.  —  XII.  p.  392,  col.  2. 

"They  wore  large  garments  like  surplices,  which  were 
white,  and  had  hoods  such  as  the  Canons  wear;  their  hair 
long  and  matted,  so  that  it  could  not  be  parted,  and  now  full 
of  fresh  blood  from  their  ears,  which  they  had  that  day  sa- 
crificed ;  and  their  noils  very  long."  — B.  Diaz.  Such  is  the 
<leBcription  of  the  Mexican  priests  by  one  who  had  seen  them. 


TUdocan.—Xn.  p.  393,  col.  L 

The  Paradise  of  Tlaloc. 

*^  They  distinguished  three  places  for  the  souls  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body :  Those  of  soldien  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  those  of  women  who 
died  in  laiwr,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Sun,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
endless  delight ;  where,  every  day,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sun*s  rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings ;  and  with 
dancing,  and  the  music  of  instruments  and  of  voices,  attended 
him  to  his  meridian  }  thoro  they  met  the  souls  of  the  women, 
and  with  the  same  festivity  accompanied  him  to  his  setting : 
they  next  supposed,  that  these  spirits,  after  four  years  of  that 
glorious  life,  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beautiful 
feathers  and  of  sweet  song,  but  always  at  liberty  to  rise  again 
to  heaven,  or  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  to  warble  and  suck 
the  flowers.  —  The  souls  of  those  that  were  drowned  or 
struck  by  lightning,  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy,  tumors, 
wounds,  and  other  such  diseases,  went  along  with  the  souls 
of  children,  at  least  of  those  which  were  sacrificed  to  TUloc, 
the  God  of  Water,  to  a  cool  and  delightful  place  called 
Tlalocan,  where  that  God  resided,  and  where  they  were  to 
enjoy  the  most  delicious  repasts,  with  every  other  kind  of 
pleasure.  —  Lastly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  the  sonis  of 
those  who  suffered  any  other  kind  of  death  was  Mictlan,  or 
Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  bo  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  in 
which  reigned  a  God,  called  Mictlunteuctli,  Lord  of  Hell,  and 
a  Goddess,  named  Miclancihuatl.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but 
they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  underwent  any  other 
punishment  there  than  what  tliey  suffered  by  the  darkness  of 
their  abode.  Siguenza  thought  the  Mexicans  placed  Hell  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  word  Mictlampa  signified 
towards  both."  —  CLAviocao. 

When  any  person  whose  manner  of  death  entitled  him  to  a 
place  in  Tlalocan  was  buried,  (for  they  were  never  burnt,)  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  might 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise. — ToaqcsMAOA^ 
1. 13,  c.  48. 

The  souls  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  offered  to 
Tlaloc,  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  after  sacrifices, 
under  tihe  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  called  Xiuh- 
coatl.  — ToRRUCMAOA,  I.  8,  c  14. 


GFr0«A  isUteHoat  along —  XII.  p.  393,  col.  2. 

Artificial  islands  are  common  in   China  u  well  u  in 
Mexico. 


"  The  Chinese  fishermen,  having  no  houaea  on  shoro,  nor 
stationary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  vMsela  upon  the 
extensive  lakes  and  rivers,  have  no  iodnoemeot  to  cultiTate 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursuits  of  their  profeMMo  mi^t 
require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another ;  they  profer, 
therefi>re,  to  plant  their  onions  on  rafts  of  bamboo,  well  inter- 
woven with  reeda  and  long  grass,  and  covered  with  earth  ;  and 
these  floating  gardens  are  towed  after  their  boats.'*  ^  Bab- 
row's  i 


To  Tlaloc  k  waa  kalUwed;  and  tkeatama, 
Wkiek  dated  Ut  emtramee,  never  woe  rt 
SaM  whan  the  yaariyfeetioal  retitmed, 
Jtndiniu  womb  a  child  toaeeepulckredj 
ThelmingmetiM.  — XII.  p.  394^  eol  I 


There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc.  At  the  iint, 
two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico  ;  bat  in  all 
the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  on  the  mountains;  they 
were  a  boy  and  girl,  from  three  to  four  years  old :  in  this  last 
case  the  bodies  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as  relics,  I 
suppose,  says  Torquemada,  of  persons  whose  bands  were 
clean  from  actnal  sin  ;  though  their  souls  were  foul  with  the 
original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neither  cleansed  nor  purged, 
and  therefore  they  went  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  like 
them  who  perish  unbaptized.  — At  the  second,  four  children, 
from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  for  the  par- 
pose,  the  price  being  contributed  by  the  chiefs,  were  abut  op 
in  a  cavern,  and  left  to  die  with  hu*ger  :  the  cavern  was  not 
opened  again  till  the  next  year's  sacrifice.  —  The  third  con- 
tinued during  the  tliree  rainy  months,  during  all  which  time 
children  were  offered  up  on  the  mountains  ;  these  also  were 
bought ;  the  heart  and  blood  were  given  in  sacrifice,  the  bodies 
were  feasted  on  by  tlie  chiefs  and  priests. —  TonqcmitAOA, 
1. 7,  c.  21. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Misteoas  waa  a  cave  sacred  to  the 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  concealed,  for  though  this 
Idol  was  generally  reverenced,  this  his  temple  waa  known  to 
few ;  it  was  necessary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  musket-abot, 
and  then  the  way,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  narrow, 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  reached  the  great  donte,  a  place 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  and  the  altar; 
the  Idol  was  a  rude  column  of  stalactites,  or  incrustations, 
formed  by  a  spring  of  petrifying  water,  and  other  ftmtastic 
figures  had  thus  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the  cave  were 
so  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily  bewil- 
dered themselves  there  p«)riahed.  The  Friar  who  discovered 
this  Idol  destroyed  it,  and  filled  up  tlie  entrance. "  —  PAoiUiA, 
p.  643. 

7Tk«  Temple  Serpents.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  9. 

"  The  head  of  a  sacrificed  person  was  strung  up ;  the  limbe 
eaten  at  the  feast ;  the  body  given  to  the  wild  beasta  which 
were  kept  within  the  temple  circuits ;  moreover,  in  that  ao- 
cursed  house  they  kept  vipers  and  venomous  snakes,  who  had 
something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris-bells,  and 
they  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers  ;  these  were  kept  in  cradles, 
and  barrels,  and  earthen  vessels,  upon  feathers,  and  there  they 
laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snakelings,  and  they  were 
fed  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  and  with  dog's  flenh.  We 
loamt  for  certain,  that,  after  they  had  driven  us  from  Mexico, 
and  slain  above  850  of  our  soldiers  and  of  the  men  of  Narvaez, 
these  beasts  and  Snakes,  who  had  been  offered  to  their  cruel 
idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  supported  upon  their  flesh  for 
many  days.  When  these  lions  and  tigers  roared,  and  the 
jackals  and  foxes  howled,  and  the  snakes  hissed,  it  %raa  n 
grim  thing  to  hear  them,  and  it  seemed  like  hell."  —  Bsucax. 
Diaz. 

He  had  been  confined 
Where  mfriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
tnjUed  their  veromous  anger j  and  no  startj 
ATi  shuddery  shook  his  frame.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  9. 
Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  required  these  severe  proba- 
tions, which  are  described  by  Gumilla,  c  35 ;  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  stated  by  the  Abb4  Ma- 
rigny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
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'( All  haring  been  choaen  by  Nasser  for  Emir,  or  general 
ti  his  army,  against  Maitan,  being  one  day  before  this  prince, 
wboM  ordoni  he  was  receiving,  made  a  convulsive  mution  with 
hb  whole  body  on  feeling  an  acute  bite :  Nasser  perceived  it 
Boi.  After  receiving  his  orders,  the  Emir  returned  home,  and 
taking  off  his  clothes  to  examine  the  bite,  found  the  scorpion 
that  had  bkten  him.  Nasser,  learning  this  adventure,  when 
next  be  saw  the  Emir,  reproved  hita  for  having  sustained  the 
evil,  without  complaining  at  the  moment,  that  it  might  have 
keen  remedied.  "  How,  sir,"  replied  the  Emir,  "  should  I 
be  capable  of  braving  the  arrow's  point,  and  the  sabre's  edge, 
at  the  bead  of  your  armiee,  and  far  from  you,  if  in  your  pres- 
flnee  I  could  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  scorpion  ! " 

Rank  in  war  among  savages  can  only  be  procured  by  superior 
■kill  or  strength. 

lot  apremian  porfiuria  y  lot  tncttan, 
fend  bdieo  utu^  y  duro  (ffido 

ntroMdo  en  mas  edad  loa  efereitm  ; 
si  alguju  dejlaqueim  da  mh  indieio 

del  UM  imUtar  h  mhabUUoH, 
fdque  eale  en  lot  armas  s^alada 
emfoHM  a  eu  valor  U  dan  el  grado. 

Loe  car  get  da  la  fuerra  y  preammeneia 
no  eon  porjlacos  nudioe  proveidoef 

mvanporcalidad,niporhereneia 
nipor  kaciemda,  y  ser  mejor  nacidoe ; 

mas  la  virtud  dd  hrato  y  la  excdenda^ 
etta  hace  loe  kambree  preferidos, 

tola  amatroj  kabiUta^  perfidona, 

ypulatad  valor  de  la  pereona, 

JtroMeanOf  1.  p.  5. 


. . .  .from  the  elaugktered  brother  of  tkeirking 
He  stripped  the  sfan,  and  formed  qfUa  drum. 
Whose  sound  affrigkud  armies.  -  XFV.  p.  395,  col.  2. 

In  some  provinces  they  Head  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and 
wHh  their  skins  covered  their  drums,  tliinking  with  the  sound 
of  Uiem  to  affright  their  enemies ;  for  their  opinion  was,  that 
when  the  kindred  of  the  slain  heard  the  sound  of  these  drams, 
tbey  would  immediately  be  seised  with  fear  and  put  to  flight. 
— Oa*cilaso  OS  LA  Vboa. 

« In  the  Palaxxo  Caprea  at  Bologna  are  several  Turkish 
bucklers  lined  with  human  skin,  dressed  like  leather ;  they 
told  us  it  was  that  of  the  backs  of  Christian  prisoners  taken  in 
battle ;  and  the  Turks  esteem  a  buckler  lined  with  it  to  be  a 
particular  security  against  the  impression  of  an  arrow,  or  the 
Mroke  of  a  sabre."  —  Lady  Millse's  Letters  from  Aaly. 


Should  thine  arm 
Subdue  m  battle  six  successive  foes, 
life,  liberty,  and  glory  will  repay 
The  nobU  conquest.  —  XIV.  p.  396,  col.  1. 

Clavigero.  One  instance  occurred,  in  which,  after  the  cap- 
tire  had  been  victorious  in  all  the  actions,  ho  was  put  to  death, 
because  they  durst  not  venture  to  set  at  liberty  so  brave  an 
•nemy.  But  this  is  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonorable  thing. 
I  cannot  turn  to  the  authority,  but  can  trust  my  memory  for 
the  fact 


Often  had  he  seen 
His  gdUnt  eowetrymen,  with  naked  breasts, 
RsLsh  &n  tjkeir  iron-coated  enemy.  —  XIV.  p.  396,  ool.  I. 

Bebyr  Mawrice  alsua  the  Berclay 
Fra  the  gret  battaill  held  hys  way, 
With  a  great  rout  off  Waiis  men  ; 
Quaharenir  yeid  men  mycht  them  ken. 
For  thai  wele  ner  all  uakyt  war, 
Or  lynnyn  clayths  bad  but  mar. 

The  Bruce,  b.  13,  p.  147. 


JHd  wUh  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments. 
And  vUh  their  shouts,  and  screams,  and  ydU,  drove  back 
The  Britons*  fainter  war-cry — XV.  p.  398,  col.  1. 
Music  seems  to  have  been  as  soon  applied  to  military  as  to 
religions  uses. 

ComfUtuias,  euemos,  roneos  instrumentos, 
alto  estruendoj  alaridos  desdehosos, 

salen  losfieros  barbaros  sangrumtos 
contra  los  Espanoles  valerosos. 

^Ak^MOM,  1.  p.  73. 

"James  Reid,  who  had  acted  as  piper  to  a  rebel  regiment 
in  the  RebeUion,  suffered  death  at  York,  on  Nov.  15, 1746,  aa 
a  rebel.  On  his  trial  it  was  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  ho 
had  not  carried  arms.  But  the  court  observed  that  a  Highland 
regiment  never  marched  without  a  piper,  and  therefore  his 
bagpipe,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  an  instrument  of  war."  — 
Walker's  Irish  Bards. 

The  construction  was  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  military  law. 
iEsop's  trumpeter  should  not  have  served  as  a  precedent 
Croxall's  fables  have  been  made  of  much  practical  conse- 
quence :  this  poor  piper  was  hung  for  not  remembering  one, 
and  Gilbert  Wakefieki  imprisoned  for  quoting  another. 


AUneqf  ample  measure  stiU  retained 
TTks  BttssOe  **4fl.  -  X V.  p.  398,  col.  1. 

The  Romans  had  a  weapon  of  this  kind  which  they  called 
JSdides,  having  a  tliong  fixed  to  it  by  which  it  might  be  drawn 
back :  it  was  full  of  spikes,  so  as  to  injure  both  when  it  struck 
and  when  it  was  withdrawn.  —  Recs's  CycL 

A  retractile  weapon  of  tremendous  effect  was  used  by  the 
Gothic  tribes.  Its  use  is  thus  described  in  a  very  interesting 
poem  of  the  sixth  century. 

Jt.  nanus  pugnsi  Hehmod  suceessit,  d  ipse 
InesHum  triplid  gestabatfune  tridentem. 
Quern  post  terga  quidem  stantes  socH  tenuerunt ; 
ConsOi^nquefuit,  dum  cuspes  missa  sederd 
In  dypeo,  cuncti  pariter  traxisse  sluderent, 
Utvdsic  hominem  dejecissentfurihunduM, 
Jitque  tub  hae  certum  sUd  spe  posuere  triumpkum. 
AVe  mora ;  Dux,  totasfundsns  in  brarhia  vires, 
MisU  in  adoersum  magna  cum  vou  tridentam, 
Et  dicens,  finis  ferro  tibi,  calve,  sub  isto. 
Qui,  ventos  penetrans,  jaadorum  more  eoruseat', 
Quod  genus  aspidis,  ex  alta  sese  arbore,  tanta 
T\irbine  demittit,  quo  cuncta  obstantia  vincat. 
Quid  mororl  umbonem  sdndiL,  peltaqiu  resuliaL 
Oamorem  Frond  toUunt,  saltusque  resultant } 
Obnidque  trahunt  restim  simul  stque  vidssim ; 
JVee  dubitat  prineeps  tali  se  aptare  labori ; 
ManaruMt  cunetis  suioris  fiumina  membris  t 
Sed  tamen  hie  intra  vdut  eseulms  astitit  heros, 
Qui  non  plus  petit  astra  eomis,  quam  tartaraJUnis, 
Contemnens  omnes  ventorum,  immota,  fragores. 

De  prima  ExpedUione  AttUce,  Regis  Humnorum, 
in  OalUas,  ar.  de  Rebus  Oesds  IFalthariiAqui' 
tauorum  Prindpis.    Carmen  Epieum. 


This  weapon,  which  is  described  by  Suidas,  Eustatius,  and 
Agathias,  wes  called  Ango,  and  was  a  barbed  trident ;  if  it 
entered  the  body,  it  could  not  be  extracted  without  certom 
^^eath,  and  if  it  only  pierced  the  shield,  the  shield  became  un- 
manageable, and  the  enemy  was  left  exposed. 

The  CataU,  which  Virgil  mentions  as  a  Teutonic  weapon, 
was  also  retractile.  This  was  a  club  of  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  heavy  end  worked  into  four  sharp  points  j  to  the  thm 
end,  or  handle,  a  cord  was  fixed,  which  enabled  a  person,  well 
trained,  to  throw  it  with  great  force  and  exactness,  and  then 
by  a  jerk  to  bring  it  back  to  his  hand,  either  to  renew  his 
throw,  or  to  use  it  in  close  combat.  This  weapon  was  called 
Cat  and  CataL  —  Cambrian  Register. 

The  Irish  horsemen  were  attendwl  by  servants  on  foot,  com- 
monly called  Deltini,  armed  only  with  darts  or  javelins,  to 
wbieh  thongi  of  leather  wera  fastened  wherewith  to  draw 
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them  back  aAer  they  were  cut.^Bim  J  auk*  Waxe'i  An- 
tiquities of  IreUauL 


PayiuUm.  —  XV.  p.  396,  col.  2. 

When  ihif  name  was  pronoonced,  it  was  equiraleat  to  a 
proclamation  for  riling  in  maas.  — ToaqcBMAOA,  I.  6,  c.  83. 


The  Hmue  of  Arms.  — XV,  p.  396,  col.  2. 

The  name  of  thi»  anenal  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Mexi- 
can sesquipedalianism }  Tlacocbcalooatlyacapao.  —  Tonquc- 
MADA,  1.  8,  e.  13. 

Cortes  consumed  all  the  weapons  of  this  arsenal  in  the 
infiunous  execution  of  Qualpopoca,  and  his  companions.  — 
HcaaxKA,  2.  8.  9. 


The  abUtum  t^  the  Stone  qf  Saorifiee.  —XV.  p.  396,  coL  2. 

An  old  priest  of  the  Tlatelueas,  when  they  were  a(  war 
with  the  Mexicans,  advised  them  to  drink  the  holy  beverafe 
before  they  went  to  battle :  this  was  made  by  washing  the 
Stone  of  Sacrifice  ;  the  king  drank  first,  and  then  all  his  chiefs 
and  soldiers  in  order ;  it  made  them  eager  and  impatient  for 
the  fight.  —  ToaquxMAOA,  1.  2,  c  58. 

To  physic  soldiers  before  a  campaign  seems  an  odd  way  of 
raising  their  courage,  yet  this  was  done  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
American  tribes. 

"  When  the  warriors  among  the  Natchez  had  assembled  in 
sufficient  numbers  for  their  expedition,  the  Medicine  of  War 
was  prepared  in  the  chiePs  cabin.  This  was  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  a  root  boiled  in  water.  The  warriors,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  seated  themselres  round  the 
kettles  or  caldrons  ;  about  a  gallon  was  served  to  each ;  the 
ceremony  was  to  swallow  it  at  one  draught,  and  then  dis- 
charge it  again  with  such  loud  eructations  and  ofiforts  as  might 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance."  —  Ukkiot's  Historji  qf  Canada. 

Odd  as  this  method  of  administering  medicine  may  appear, 
some  tribes  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  mode  of  dis- 
pensing it. 

"  As  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  physic  dance  at 
night,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  town-honsc  to  see  the  prepara- 
tion. A  vessel  of  their  own  make,  that  might  contain  twan- 
ty  gallons,  (there  being  a  great  many  to  take  the  medicine,) 
was  set  on  the  fire,  round  which  stood  several  gourds  filled 
with  river  water,  which  was  poured  into  the  pot.  This  done, 
there  arose  one  of  the  beloved  women,  who,  opening  a  deer- 
skin filled  with  various  roots  and  herbs,  took  out  a  small 
handful  of  something  like  fine  salt,  part  of  which  she  threw 
on  the  head  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  close  to  the  pot ; 
she  then  took  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  after  flourishing  it 
over  the  pot,  stood  fixed  for  near  a  minute,  muttering  some- 
tliing  to  herself;  then  taking  a  shrub  like  laurel,  which  I  sup- 
posed was  the  physic,  she  threw  it  into  the  pot,  and  returned 
to  her  seat.  As  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  going  on,  I 
took  a  walk  till  the  Indians  assembled  to  tako  it.  At  my  re- 
turn I  found  the  house  quite  full ;  they  danced  near  an  hour 
round  the  pot,  till  one  of  them,  with  a  small  gourd  that  might 
hold  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic,  and  drank  it,  after 
which  all  the  rest  took  in  turn.  One  of  their  head  men  pre- 
sented me  with  some,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  me  to  drink, 
though  I  would  willingly  have  declined.  It  was,  however, 
much  more  palatable  than  I  expected,  having  a  strong  taste 
of  sassafras ;  the  Indian  who  presented  it  told  me  it  was  taken 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  that  this  is  a  spiritual  medicine, 
and  might  be  ranked  among  their  religious  ceremonies.  They 
ore  very  solicitous  about  its  success ;  the  conjurer,  for  several 
mornings  before  it  is  drank,  makes  a  dreadftil  howling,  yelling, 
and  hollowing  ftom  the  top  of  the  town-house,  to  frighten 
away  apparitions  and  evil  spirits."— Tiiibsri.ake. 


tKoJb-e-JUesgave 

Thar  hutre.  —  XVII.  p.  402,  col.  1. 

It  is  well  known  that  Madame  Merian  painted  one  of  these 
insects  by  its  own  light. 
"  In  Hiapaniola  and  the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandet,  thera 


are  plashy  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  fi>r  the  feeding  of 
heardes  of  cattel.  Gnattos  of  divers  kindes,  ingendered  of  that 
moyste  heate,  grievously  afUct  the  colonies  seated  im  tlia 
brinke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  in  other 
countries ;  therefore  the  inhabitants  build  low  houses,  and 
mako  little  doores  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the  master, 
and  without  holes,  that  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrance. 
And  for  that  cause  also,  tfiey  forbeare  to  light  torches  or  can- 
dels,  for  that  the  gnatts  by  natural  instinct  follow  the  light ; 
yet  neverthelesse  they  often  finde  a  way  in.  Nature  hath 
given  that  pestilent  roischiefe,  and  hath  also  given  a  remedy ; 
as  she  hath  given  us  cattes  to  destroy  the  filthy  progeny  of 
mise,  so  hath  she  given  them  pretty  and  commodious  hunters, 
which  they  call  Cnaiij.  These  be  harmless  winged  worms, 
somewhat  less  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  I  should  rather  call 
them  a  kind  of  beetles,  because  they  have  other  wings  after 
the  same  order  under  their  hard-winged  sheath,  which  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.  To  this  little 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shine  by  night,  and  certaine  slug- 
gish worms  lying  in  thick  hedges)  provident  nature  hath  given 
some  very  cleere  looking-glasses;  two  in  the  seate  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  the  flank,  under  the  sheath,  which 
he  then  sheweth,  when,  after  the  manner  of  the  beetle,  un- 
sheathing his  thin  wings,  he  taketh  his  flight  into  the  ayre ; 
whereupon  every  Cueuius  bringeth  four  lights  or  caudels  with 
him.  But  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischiefe,  as 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatts,  which  in  some  places  are  little 
less  tlian  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hee  who  nn- 
derstandeth  he  hath  those  troublesome  guestes  (the  gnattes)  at 
home,  or  feareth  lest  they  may  get  in,  diligently  hunteth  after 
the  Cuatijj  which  he  deceiveth  by  this  means  and  indusUy, 
which  necessity  (efiecting  wonders)  hath  sought  out :  whoso 
wanteth  Oacvs;,  goeth  out  of  the  house  in  the  first  twilight 
of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  fire-brande  in  his  hande,  and 
ascendeth  the  next  hillock,  that  the  Cucuij  may  see  it,  and 
hee  swingeth  the  fire-brande  about  calling  Cncuius  aktud,  and 
beateth  the  ayre  withal,  often  calling  and  crying  out,  Cnemie^ 
Cuade,  Many  simple  people  suppose  that  the  C^^cat;,  d»> 
lighted  with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flocking  together  to 
the  bellowing  sound  of  him  that  calleth  them,  for  they  cosno 
with  a  speedy  and  headlong  course :  but  I  rather  thinke  the 
CvcMi;  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire-l»ande,  becaoae 
swarmes  of  gnatts  fly  unto  every  light,  which  the  Cwadj  eat* 
in  the  very  ayre,  as  the  martlets  and  swallowes  doe.  Behold 
the  desired  number  of  Oaoo;,  at  what  time  the  hunter  castetk 
the  fire-brande  out  of  his  hand.  Some  C^iciniis  aometimaa 
followeth  the  fire-brande,  and  lighteth  on  the  grounde  ;  then 
is  he  easily  taken,  as  travellers  may  take  a  beetle  if  they  haw 
need  thereof,  walking  with  his  wings  shntt.  Others  denie 
that  the  Cvtmij  are  woont  to  bo  taken  after  this  manner,  bat 
say,  that  the  hunters  especially  have  boughs  full  of  leaves 
ready  prepared,  or  broad  linnen  cloatbs,  wherewith  they  smit« 
the  CwadMs  flying  about  on  high,  and  strike  him  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lyeth  as  it  were  astonished,  and  suflereth'  himself 
to  bee  taken  ;  or,  as  tliey  say,  following  the  fall  of  the  fly, 
they  take  the  preye,  by  casting  the  same  boshie  bough  or 
linen  cloath  upon  him :  howsoever  it  bee,  the  hunter  havinge 
the  hunting  Ckciu;,  retumeth  home,  and  shutting  the  dooro 
of  the  house,  lottcth  the  preye  goe.  The  Cneuif  loosed, 
swiftly  flyeth  about  the  whole  house  seeking  gnatts,  under 
their  hanging  bedds,  and  about  the  faces  of  them  that  sloepo, 
whiche  the  gnatts  used  to  assayle :  they  seem  to  execute  tha 
ofllco  of  watchmen,  that  such  as  are  shut  in  may  quietly  rest. 
Another  pleasant  and  profitable  commodity  proceedcth  from 
the  Cucuij.  As  many  eyes  as  every  Cueuius  openeth,  the 
hoste  enjoyeth  tlie  light  of  so  many  ctndels  ;  so  that  the  in- 
habitants spinne,  sewe,  weave,  and  dance  by  the  light  of  the 
flying  Cucuij.  The  inhabitants  thinke  that  the  Cueuius  is  de- 
lighted with  the  harmony  and  melody  of  their  singing,  and 
that  hee  also  exerciseth  bis  motion  in  the  ajrre  according  to  the 
action  of  their  dancing ;  but  hee,  by  reu^x>f  the  divers  circuit 
of  the  gnatts,  of  necessity  swiftly  flye^  ^{|pdt  divers  ways  to 
seek  his  food.  Our  men  also  reade  aftfl^write  by  that  light, 
which  always  continueth  until  he  have  j^otten  enough  whereby 
he  may  be  well  fedd.  The  gnatu  being  cleansed,  or  driven 
out  of  doors,  the  Cueuius  beginning  to  fhmish,  the  light  begin- 
neth  to  faile ;  therefore  when  they  see  his  light  to  waxe  dim, 
opening  the  little  doore,  they  set  him  at  libertie,  that  he  may 
seeke  his  foode. 
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**  In  flport  and  nMiriment,  or  to  the  intent  to  terrific  inch  at 
tre  afimyd  of  every  shadow,  they  say,  that  many  wanton  wild 
ftllowes  ■ometimes  nibbed  their  facet  by  night  with  the  flesh 
of  a  Ocooiw,  being  killed,  with  purpose  to  meet  their  neigh- 
bors with  a  flaming  countenance,  as  with  us  sometimes  wanton 
yoong  men,  putting  a  gaping  toothed  vizard  over  their  &ce, 
endeavor  to  terrifie  children,  or  women,  who  are  easily 
frighted ;  for  the  face  being  anointed  with  the  lump  or  fleshy 
part  of  the  Caciuiw,  shineth  like  a  flame  of  fire }  yet  in  short 
spac«  that  fiery  virtue  waxeth  feeble  and  is  extinguished,  see- 
ing it  is  a  certain  bright  humour  received  in  a  thin  substance. 
There  is  also  another  wonderful  commodity  proceeding  from 
the  Cueuhu ;  the  islanders  appointed  by  our  menn,  goe  with 
their  good  will  by  night,  with  two  Ciiait;  tied  to  the  great 
toes  of  their  feet ;  for  the  traveller  goeth  better  by  the  direc- 
tion of  these  lights,  than  if  he  brought  so  many  eandels  with 
him  as  their  open  eyes }  he  also  carryeth  another  in  his  hand 
to  seek  the  Vtim  by  night,  a  certain  kind  of  cony,  a  little 
ezcaeding  a  mouse  in  bignesse  and  boike  of  bodie :  which 
fbor-footed  beast  they  onely  knewe  before  our  coming  thither, 
and  did  eate  the  same.  They  also  go  a  fishing  by  the  light 
of  the  Cmcio;."— PicTBo  Mabtiux. 


BeOsufgold 
Embou'4  kit  guttering  kdmeL  —  XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  9. 

Among  the  presents  which  Cortes  sent  to  Spain  were  "  two 
helmets  covered  with  blue  precious  stones ;  one  edged  with 
golden  belles  and  many  plates  of  gold,  two  gplden  knobbes 
sustaining  the  belles.  The  other  covered  with  the  same 
stooee,  bat  edged  with  35  golden  belles,  crested  with  a  greene 
foale  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  helmet,  whose  feet,  bill,  uod 
eyes  were  all  of  gold,  and  several  golden  knobbes  sustained 
every  bell." — Pictko  Mabtirx. 


Ss  f/t  tJU  yeoman  kad^  m  daye  cf  yore, 
Otraing  hie  perihue  temtre,  wound  the  hem. 

XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  9. 
Comafo  Tenure. 


Jfbdied  above,  fkr  eean,  floating  like  foam 

Upon  Os  etream  qf  battle.  -  XVIII.  p.  404,  col.  9. 

**  His  tall  white  plume,  which,  like  a  high-wrought  foam, 
Floated  on  the  tempestuous  stream  of  fight, 
Shewed  where  he  swept  the  field.'* 

Young's  Bnsirie. 


Raeke  CJUC  meet  in  battle,  — XIX.  p.  406,  col.  1. 

Clavigero.    Torquemada,  1.  13,  c.  47. 

The  fighting  mountains  of  the  Mexicans  are  less  absurd  than 
the  moving  rocks  of  the  Greeks,  as  they  are  placed  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  the  road  to  tbe  next. 

**  L.  Jiartio  et  Sez.  JuUo  ponsuUbut,  in  agro  Mutinenei  duo 
mantee  inter  ee  eonettrrenuU^  erepitu  maximo  aeeultante*  et  rece- 
denteetetiiUereoeflamm&fiaHoqueexeumte.  Q^oconcmreuviUe 
ernnee  diem  eunt;  animalia  pennnUa  qum  intra  fuerant,  exani- 
mata  eunL"  —  J.  Ravish  Tcxtomii  O^Eemo,  f.  310. 

A  fiery  mountain  is  a  bad  neighbor,  bat  a  quarrelsome  one 
most  be  infinitely  worse,  and  a  dancing  one  would  not  be 
much  better.  It  is  a  ha|^y  thing  for  as,  who  live  among  the 
monntains,  that  they  are  now-a-days  very  peaceable,  and  have 
left  ofl!^"  skipphig  like  rams.'* 


J!Wm«ra2«N^C9r(ma(un^~XIX.pp.  406,  col.  3,/k407,col.  1. 

Clavigero.    Torquemada. 

This  coronation  oat^  resembles  in  absurdity  the  language  of 
tbe  Chinese,  who,  in  speaking  of  a  propitious  event  occurring, 
either  in  their  own  or  any  other  country,  generally  attribute 
it  to  the  Joint  will  of  Heaven  and  the  Emperor  of  China.  — 
Babbow. 

I  ooce  beard  a  strtetrpreacher  exhort  his  anditon  to  praise 


God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  good  things,  and  the  King  as 
the  second. 


Let  the  guilty  tremble  !  it  ehaUflov 

A  droMght  1^  agony  and  death  to  Ann, 

A  etream  iffMm  J»«M<m,  —  XX.  p.  407,  coL  9. 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  attributing  this  artifice  to  Te>- 
zoaomoc,  than  that  it  has  been  practised  very  often  and  very 
successfully. 

"  A  Chief  of  Dsjedda,*'  says  Niebuhr,  "  informed  me  that 
two  hundred  ducats  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  wanted  me 
to  discover  the  thief,  I  excused  myself,  saying,  that  I  left 
that  sublime  science  to  the  Mahommedan  sages ;  and  very  soon 
afterwards  a  celebrated  Schech  showed,  indeed,  that  ho  knew 
more  than  I  did.  He  placed  all  the  servants  in  a  row,  made  a 
long  prayer,  then  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  a  bit  of  paper, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  swallow  it,  after  having  assured  them 
that  it  would  not  barm  the  innocent,  but  that  the  punishment 
of  Heaven  would  fiill  on  the  guilty ;  afler  which  he  examined 
the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  not  swal- 
lowed the  paper,  confessed  that  be  had  stolen  the  money." 

A  similar  anecdote  occurs  in  the  old  Legend  of  Pierre 
Faifeu. 

Comment  la  Dame  de  une  groeee  Maison  ou  il  hanUrit,  perdit 
ung  Dyamant  en  ea  maison^  qu*il  luy  M  eubtiliement  re- 
eouvrer.  ~  Chap.  99,  p.  58. 

Ung  certain  jour^  la  Dame  de  Vhoetd 

Eut  ung  ennuy^  lequd  pour  vrayfut  tdy 

Car  elle  avoit  en  ea  main  gauche  ou  daOre 

Ung  Dyamant,  que  Von  renommoit  de  eetre 

De  la  valour  de  bien  dnq  cena  ducatt ; 

Or^  pour  eoubdain  voue  adcertxr  du  cae, 

Ou  en  dormanty  ou  enfaieant  la  veilU, 

Du  day  luy  eheut,  dont  tree  fort  e^eemeronUe, 

Qk*  eP  nele  treuve  eat  eon  cueur  trie  marryt 

Et  n^oee  aueei  le  dire  a  eon  mary  ; 

Maxa  a  Faifeu  oJlie  eet  s'en  campUundre^ 

Q*n  responditj  eons  grandement  la  pUundre, 

Q^e  bienfaHloit  que  le  Seigneur  le  efeuet, 

Et  qu*elle  luy  diet  aine  qu*U  e*en  apper^eueL 

En  ufttieant  le  vaiUant  Pierre  Maietre 

La  recouvrer  luy  eet  alU  promettrct 

Ce  moyennant  qu^il  oust  cinquanU  mchz, 

Qu'elle  luy  promxet^  eane  en  fakre  refuz, 

Pareillement  qu'auehun  de  la  maieon 

Veuet  point  trouvij  H  tn  rendroit  raieon. 

Leure  propoe  tnWf  e*en  alia  eeure  etferme 

La  diete  DamOj  et  au  Seigneur  afferme 

Du  Dyamant  le  suedict  intereetf 

Dont  U  nefist  paa  grant  eonte  ou  arreetj 

Ce  nonobetant  que  fuet  le  don  de  nopcee, 

Qu'avoit  donne  *par  eur  autree  negoeee ; 

Car  courrouceur  eafemme  aeeei  en  veoit 

Vaeoir  perdu,  mate  grand  dueil  en  anoit  t 

Or  tauteefoie  a  Faifeu  U  ordonne 

Feire  eon  vueU,  et  puiaaanee  U  luy  domne 

A  eon  jUaiair  fakre  ainei  qu^U  entend. 

Incontinent  Faifeu  fiat  tout  content 

Tdet  oj$ee$nbler  eerviteura  et  aeroantee, ' 

Chant  et  petUij  et  lea  portea  fermantet. 

Let  fiat  renger  en  une  chambre  a  part. 

Ou  de  grant  peur  ehaacun  d*eulz  avoit  part 

Quant  il  euatfait,  appdla  Sietr  et  Dame, 

Deaqueli  ami  ettoit  de  cot^  et  de  ame, 

Et  devant  eulx  au  aervanafitt  aermon 

Du  Dyamantj  leur  diaanl ,-  noua  chemwn, 

Et  tcavone  bien  par  l^art  de  nieromance 

Cduy  qui  lea;  et  tout  en  evidance 

Feignoit  chermer  la  duanbrt  en  tone  endroittf 

Se  pourmenant  devant  boytteuz  ou  droiti. 

n  apper^eut  parmy  une  verriere, 

E^nmy  la  court,  ung  garaonnet  arriere, 

Qui  n^ettoit  point  o  lee  autrea  venu, 

Dont  voui  orret  qu^il  en  eat  adoenu. 

Ce  nonobetant  qu^il  y  en  euat  grant  nombre, 

Gnquanle  ou  ptut,  toubdainfaignit  tembi  umkre 

Dedivintr,  que  tent  n'ytataitpeinL 
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Lu  ttnUamra  wt  eomgnoiagan*  U  point 
D'trenl  que  nul  ne  restoU  de  la  bende 
Fors  le  htrger ;  done,  diH-Uj  qu^on  U  * 
Bim  U  sfovojfs  et  autres  ekosts  scajfj 
Qu^il  viemu  toH,  et  vou*  verrti  Pesoay. 
Qfuintfut  tatu,  demande  %me  arbaUuU 
Que  bender  fist  o  grant  peine  et  moUete, 
Car  forte  estait  dee  meillenree  qui  eoient, 
Lee  assiaUne  treefort  e^eebakyeeoient 
Q^efaire  il  veultj  ear  deasua  ilfait  mettre 
Uuffont  raiUon,  pnie  ainei  la  remeUre 
Deeeue  la  tabU,  et  eouekie  a  travere 
Tout  droit  tenduHj  et  atournie  envere. 
Par  ou  paaeer  on  doit  dewaO.  la  table. 
Tout  ee  eaefaitj  eomme  reeolu  et  stable^ 
Diet  d  la  Damey  et  autei  uu  Seigneur y 
Que  nul  i'eulx  ne  heut  tant  fiance  en  eon  kmr, 
De  demander  la  bague  deeeue  dute. 
Par  nul  barat  ou  cautelle  maudiete ; 
Car  U  eonvitnty  eanefeire  nul  deetoury 
Que  ehaeeun  d*eule  paeae  etfaee  son  tour 
Devout  le  trect,  arCy  arbaUestey  oufieedUy 
Sane  qm  le  eueur  d^aucun  eeplye  oufieeehe } 
Et  puis  <qnte  lee  eervans  paeeeronty 
Mais  bien  eroyei  que  ne  repaseeronty 
Ceuh  ou  eeluy  qui  la  bague  retiennenty 
Maie  estre  morti  tone  aseeurei  se  tiennenL 
Son  ditfinjfy  duucun  y  a  paeei 
Sane  que  nul  fast  ne  bleed  ne  caesi ; 
Mais  quant  cefnt  aeUqui  ala  baguey 
Jt  une  veuit  user  de  mine  ou  braquOy 
Car  pour  certain  ee  trouva  si  vain  eueuTy 
Que  s*exeuser  ne  seeut  est  vaincquer  ; 
Jifaie  tout  eouhdain  eon  esprit,  ae  tendit 
Cryer  mereyy  et  la  bague  rendky 
En  affermant  qu'd  ne  Vacoit  robeey 
Mais  sans  Fatfeu  eust  este  ahsorbie. 
Jtuqud  on  quiet  s*il  estoit  bien  certain 
Du  laronneauy  maisjura  que  ineertain 
R  en  estoity  et  mim  science  telle 
Qu*on  esthnoily  avoU  quis  la  cautelle 
Espoventer  par  subtille  Le^on 
Ceulx  qui  la  bague  avoienty  en  lafafon 
Vous  pouvet  voir  qtUy  par  subtille  promSy 
Td  se  dit  bouy  qui  mechant  on  appro^ve. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  more  probably  originated  in  wisdom 
than  in  luperatition.  The  Water  of  Jealousy  is  the  oldest 
example.  This  teems  to  have  been  enjoined  for  enabling 
women,  when  unjustly  suspected,  fully  to  exculpate  them- 
selves ;  for  no  one  who  was  guilty  would  have  ventured  upon 
the  trial. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  John  Henderson,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  that  remarkable  man.  The  maid  servant,  one 
evening,  at  a  bouse  where  he  was  visiting,  begged  that  she 
might  bo  excused  fVom  bringing  in  the  tea,  for  he  vras  a  con- 
jurer, she  said.  When  this  was  told  him,  he  desired  the  mis- 
tress would  insist  upon  her  coming  in ;  this  was  done  :  he  fixed 
his  eye  upon  her,  and  after  she  had  left  the  room  said,  Take 
care  of  her ;  she  is  not  honest.  It  was  soon  found  that  ho 
had  rightly  understood  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 


Their  sports,  —  XXI.  p.  408,  col.  1. 

These  are  described  from  Clavigero,  who  gives  a  print 
of  the  Flyers ;  the  tradition  of  the  banner  is  ftom  the  same 
author  J  the  legend  of  Mexitli  from  Torquemada,  1.  6,  c.  31. 


Then  tke  temples  feUy 
Whose  Hack  and  putrid  vails  vers  sealed  with  Uood. 
XXII.  p.  409,  col.  9 

I  have  not  exaggerated.  Bemal  Dftje  was  an  eye-witnets, 
and  he  exprmly  says,  that  the  walls  and  the  floor  of  Mexitli's 
temple  were  blackened  and  flaked  with  blood,  and  filled  with 
a  putrid  itcoch.  —  BiMoria  Fgrdadtray  p.  71. 


One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved.— XXII.  p.  410,  eoL  I. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  despair  for  the  death  of  his  sis- 
ter, whom  he  loved  with  extreme  affection.  The  idea  of  the 
departed  recurred  to  him  incessantly.  He  resolved  to  seek 
her  in  the  Land  of  Souhi,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
of  bringing  her  back  with  him.  His  voyage  was  long  and  la- 
borious, but  he  surmounted  all  the  obstacles,  and  overcame 
every  difficulty.  At  length  he  fonnd  a  solitary  old  man,  or 
rather  genius,  who,  having  questioned  him  concerning  his  en- 
terprise, encouraged  him  to  pursue  It,  and  taught  him  the 
means  of  success.  He  gave  him  a  Kttle  empty  calabash  to 
contain  the  soul  of  his  sutar,  and  promised  on  his  retom  to 
give  him  the  brain,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  being 
pkiced  there,  by  virtue  of  his  ofBce,  to  keep  the  brains  of  the 
dead.  The  young  man  profited  by  his  instructions,  finished 
his  course  successfully,  and  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Soub,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  much  astotiished  to  see  him,  and 
fled  at  his  presence.  Tharonhiaouagon  received  him  well,  and 
protected  him  by  his  counsel  from  the  old  woman  his  grand- 
mother, who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  feigned  regard,  wished 
to  destroy  him  by  making  him  eat  the  flesh  of  serpcnta  and 
vipers,  which  were  to  her  delicacies.  The  souls  being  assem- 
bled to  dance,  as  was  their  custom,  he  recognized  that  of  his 
sister ;  Tharonhiaouagon  assisted  him  to  take  it  by  surprise, 
without  which  help  he  never  would  have  sooceeded,  for  when 
he  advanced  to  seize  it,  it  vanished  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 
and  left  him  as  confounded  as  was  iEneas  when  he  attempted 
to  embrace  the  shade  of  his  father  Anchises.  Nevertheless 
he  took  it,  confined  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  attempta  and  strata- 
gems of  thia  captive  soul,  which  sought  but  to  delivi^r  itself 
from  iU  prison,  he  brought  it  back  the  same  road  by  which  he 
came  to  his  own  village.  I  know  not  if  he  recollected  to  take 
the  brain,  or  judged  it  unnecessary  j^but  as  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  dug  up  the  body,  and  prepared  it  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions he  had  received,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
soul,  which  was  to  reanimate  it.  Every  thing  was  ready  for 
this  resurrection,  when  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  one  of 
those  who  were  present  prevented  its  success.  The  captive 
soul,  finding  itself  free,  fled  avray,  and  the  whole  journey  was 
rendered  useless.  The  young  man  derived  no  other  advantage 
than  that  of  having  been  at  the  Land  of  Souls,  and  the  power 
of  giving  certain  tidings  of  it,  which  were  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity.—La  fit  au  mt  lesMoeurs  de  Sauvagu  jameriquains. 
Tom.  I.  p.  401. 

"  One,  I  remember,  aflSrmed  to  me  that  himself  had  been 
dead  four  days ;  that  most  of  his  friends  in  that  time  vera 
gathered  together  to  his  funeral ;  and  that  he  should  have  been 
buried,  but  that  some  of  his  relations  at  a  great  distance,  who 
were  sent  for  upon  that  occasion,  were  not  arrived,  before 
whose  coming  he  came  to  life  again.  In  this  time  he  says  he 
went  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises,  (imagining  the  earth  to 
be  a  plain,)  and  directly  over  that  place,  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  he  was  admitted,  he  says,  into  a  great  house,  which 
he  supposes  was  sevemi  miles  in  length,  and  saw  many  won- 
derful things,  too  tedious  as  well  as  ridiculous  to  mention. 
Another  person,  a  woman,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  but  been 
credibly  informed  of  by  the  Indians,  declares  she  wa<  dead  sev- 
eral days ;  that  her  soul  went  southward,  and  feasted  and 
danced  with  the  happy  spirita  ;  and  that  she  found  all  things 

exactly  agreeable  to  the  Indian  notions  of  a  future  state." 

Braitteu). 


that  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 

The  songs  cfall  the  winged  choristers.  —  XXIU.  p.  410,  eel.  9. 

The  Mocking  Bird  is  often  mentioned,  and  with  much  feel- 
ing, in  Mr.  Davis's  Travels  in  America,  a  very  singular  and 
interesting  volume.  He  describes  himself  in  one  place  as 
listening  by  moonlight  to  one  that  usually  perched  within  a 
few  yards  of  his  log  hut.  A  negresa  was  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  next  door,  smoking  the  stump  of  an  old  pipe. 
Please  Ood  Almightyy  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  how  sweet 
that  Mocking  Bird  sing!  he  never  tire.  By  day  and  by  night 
it  sings  alike  j  when  weary  of  mocking  others,  the  bird  takes 
np  ita  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joyous  a  creatnre  is  it,  that 
it  will  jump  and  dance  to  ita  own  music.  The  bird  is  perfect- 
ly domestic,  for  the  Americans  hold  it  sacred.  Would  that 
we  had  more  of  these  humane  prejudices  in  England !  —  if  that 
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word  may  be  applied  to  a  feeliof  to  good  in  iuelf  and  in  iu 
tendeocy. 

A  good  old  Protestant  misiionory  mention!  another  of  the 
American  linginf-birds  very  technically. 

**  Of  black  birdi  there  be  millioni,  which  are  great  de- 
▼oorera  of  the  Indim  com  a  Mon  ae  it  ap^ean  aot  of  th# 
ground :  onto  thb  tort  of  birdi,  especially,  may  the  myetical 
fowla,  the  Direlb,  be  well  resembled,  (and  so  it  pleaseth  the 
Lord  Jesoa  himself  to  observe,  Matt.  13,)  which  mjrttical 
Ibwl  follow  the  sowing  of  the  word,  pick  it  ap  from  loose  and 
earelMSB  hearers,  as  these  black  birds  follow  the  material  seed : 
■gainst  these  they  are  very  careftil,  both  to  set  their  com 
deep  enough,  that  it  may  have  a  strong  root,  not  so  apt  to  be 
plockt  op,  as  also  they  put  up  little  watch-hooses  in  the  middle 
of  their  fields,  in  which  they  or  their  biggest  children  lodge.'* 

—  Ro«SB  WlIXIAMS. 

The  caryon  Crowe,  that  lothsome  beast, 

Which  cries  against  the  rayne, 
Both  for  her  hewe  and  for  the  rest 
The  Devill  resembleth  playne : 
And  as  with  gonnes  we  kill  the  crowe 

For  spoyling  our  releelb, 
The  Devill  so  most  we  overthtowa 
With  gnnsboi  of  beleefe. 

6ascoioicb*s  Oood  wei-rwp. 
But  of  aU  th^songsters  in  America  who  warble  their  wood- 
notes  wild,  the  fVogs  are  the  most  extraordinary. 

"  Prepared  as  I  was,"  says  a  traveller, "  to  hear  something 
extraordinary  from  these  animals,  I  confess  the  first  frog  con- 
eert  I  hoanl  in  America  was  so  much  beyond  any  thing  I 
eooM  coQoeive  of  the  powers  of  these  musicians,  that  I  was 
truly  astonished.  This  performance  was  a2  frtaeo^  and  took 
place  on  the  18th,  (April  instant,)  in  a  large  swamp,  where 
there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  performers,  and,  I  really 
beliere,  not  two  exactly  in  the  same  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
possibly  admit  of  so  many  divisions,  or  shakes  of  semitones. 
An  Hibernian  musician,  who,  like  myself,  was  present  for  the 
first  time  at  this  concert  of  anftnnwic,  exclaimed,  *  By  Jasus, 
bat  they  stop  out  of  tone  to  a  nicety ! ' 

**  I  have  been  since  informed  by  an  amatnar  who  resided 
Bany  years  in  this  country,  and  made  this  species  of  music  his 
peculiar  study,  that  on  these  oecasioos  the  treble  is  performed 
by  the  Tree  Frogs,  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  species ; 
they  are  always  of  the  same  color  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  they 
inhabit,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a  cricket : 
the  next  in  size  are  our  counter-tenors ',  they  have  a  note  re- 
•ombliog  the  setting  of  a  saw.  A  still  larger  species  sing 
tenor,  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  Bull  Frogs, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  foot,  and  bellow  out  the  bass  in 
a  tone  as  loud  and  sonorous  as  that  of  the  animal  from  which 
they  take  their  name."  —  TVovel*  m  Ameriea  bf  W.  PaiaiT, 


^  I  have  often  thought,*'  says  this  lively  traveller,  *<  if  an  en- 
thusiastic cockney  of  weak  nerves,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  could  suddenly  be  conveyed  from  his 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid  ftst  asleep  In  an 
American  swamp,  he  would,  on  waking,  fancy  himself  in  the 
infernal  regions :  his  first  sensations  would  be  from  the  stings 
of  a  myriad  of  musqnltoes ;  waking  with  the  smart,  his  ears 
would  be  assailed  with  the  horrid  noises  of  the  frogs ;  on  lift- 
ing  up  his  eyes,  he  would  have  a  fkint  vie  w  of  the  night-hawks, 
flapping  their  ominous  wings  over  his  devoted  head,  visible 
only  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire-flies,  which  he 
woold  naturally  conclude  were  sparks  from  the  bottomless  pit. 
Nothing  would  be  wanting  at  this  mcmient  to  complete  the 
illusion,  but  one  of  those  dreadftil  explosions  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  so  extravagantly  described  by  Lee  in  CEdipns. 
*  Call  yon  these  peals  of  thunder  but  the  yawn  of  belk>wing 
doods  ?  By  Jove,  they  seem  to  me  the  world's  last  groans, 
and  tboae  large  sheets  of  flame  its  last  blaxe  ! ' " 

H  aink  nd  noM 
More  exqnuiuif  «weet  tium  ever  art 
Of  man  evuiudfntm  nutramtnt  «f  touch. 
Or  boat,  or  brtOh,  —  XXIU.  p.  410,  col.  9. 
The  expression  is  from  an  old  Spanish  writer;  "  Demon 
inabramtmtae  de  Hotroas  wunuraa  4e  la  flouiea,  ie  fmbot  e  flato, 
a  tMUf  a  vex."  —  Onmiem  4e  Paao  Nino. 
65 
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Cf  other  daf$^  vkkh  wangled  with  their  jof 

MemoTff  qf  many  a  hard  ealamitjf.  —  XXIV.  p.  411,  coL  9. 

**  And  when  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  the  h»T6f  they  set  Ae  ftieits  in  tfceiir  appvrel  with  trumpets, 
and  the  Levites  the  sons  of  Asaph  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the 
Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  King  of  Israel. 

**  And  they  sang  together  by  course  in  praising  and  giving 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy 
endnreth  forever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout  when  they  praised  tlie  Lord,  because  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid. 

"But  many  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of 
the  &thers,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first 
house,  when  the  foundatloa  of  this  bouse  was  laid  before 
their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice ;  and  many  shouted  aloud 
with  joy : 

"  Bo  that  the  people  could  not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout 
of  joy  fit>m  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people  ;  for  the 
people  shouted  with  a  loud  shoot,  and  the  noise  wai  heard 
afar  off."  —  ExaA,  iii.  10—13. 

For  jHOmm  eamee  m  anfw,  and  ker  Oode 
£^Mre  iiMi«. —XXIV.  p.  419,  col.  I. 
Kill  all  that  you  can,  said  the  Tlascallans  to  Cortes ;  the 

young  that  they  may  not  bear  arms,  the  old  that  they  may  not 

give  counseL — BsaifAL  Dias,  p.  56. 

Tie  CireU  if  the  Teare  itJulL'-TaCVJ.  p.  414,  col.  9. 

Torquemada,  1. 10,  c.  33.  The  tradition  of  the  Five  Suns 
is  related  by  Clavigero :  the  origin  of  the  present  by  the  same 
author  and  by  Torquemada,  1. 6,  c.  49 ;  die  whole  of  the  eere- 
mooiea  is  aceorately  stated. 

Depmi!  depeert !  Jbr  »o  Ike  note, 
Jtrtiemlatelf  in  hie  native  tongue, 
Sjfoke  to  tha  Attaea,  —  XXVU.  p.  417,  ool.  1. 
My  ezcoee  for  this  fnsignificant  agency,  as  I  fear  it  will  be 
thought,  must  be,  that  the  fact  itself  is  historically  true ;  by 
means  of  this  omen  the  Axtecas  were  induced  to  quit  their 
country,  after  a  aeries  of  calamities.    The  leader  who  had 
address  enough  to  influence  them  was  Huitziton,  a  name 
which  I  have  altered  to  Yuhidthiton  for  the  sake  of  euphony  j 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  in  Spanish  and  Italian  thus, 
tihui ;  the  cry  of  the  peewhit  cannot  be  better  expressed.  — 
ToaquxMADA,  L  9,  c.  1.    CLAVioaao. 

The  Cftor  qf  God.  —  XXVIL  p.  419,  col.  L 

Mexitli,  they  said,  appeared  to  them  during  their  emigra- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  before  them  in  a  chair ; 
Teoycpalli  it  was  called. — ToaquaiiADA,  1.  9,  c.  1. 

Tlie  hideous  figures  of  their  idols  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  Historian  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico. 

"  As  often  as  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  Mexieeoe,  they 
made  immediately  an  idol  of  the  figore  in  which  they  had 
seen  him ;  sometimes  as  a  lion,  other  times  as  a  dog,  other 
times  as  a  serpent ;  and  as  the  ambitious  Devil  took  advan- 
tage of  this  weakness,  he  assumed  a  new  form  every  time  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worsh^iped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indians  aided  the  design  of  the  Devil, 
and  he  appeared  to  them  in  hcmible  and  affrighting  figures, 
that  he  might  have  them  the  more  submissive  to  his  will ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  idob  which  we  still  see  in  Mexico, 
placed  in  the  comers  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  tfie  Gospel, 
are  so  deformed  and  ugly.  —  Pr.  AuousTiif  Davila  Padiixa. 


To  epreadin  othar  Imde  MexitWe  nam.— XXVH.  p.  490,  col.  1 . 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  resemblance  between 
Mexico  and  Messiah  should  have  been  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
America  was  peopled  by  the  ten  tribes.  Fr.  Estevan  de  Bala- 
zar  discovered  this  wise  argument,  which  is  noticed  in  Gre- 
gorio  Garcia's  very  credulous  and  very  learned  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Indians,  L  3,  c  7,  $  9. 
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PREFACE. 

Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  were  written 
in  early  life,  a  few  are  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  there  are  some  of  them  which  lay  unfinished 
for  nearly  thirty  years. 

Upon  reading,  on  their  first  appearance,  certain 
of  these  Ballads,  and  of  the  lighter  pieces  now 
comprised  in  the  third  volume  of  this  collective 
edition,*  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  to  me,  "  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Sir,  the  bent  of  your  genius  is  for  com- 
edy." I  was  as  little  displeased  with  the  intended 
compliment  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  this  age  was  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  upon  re- 
turning a  play  which  he  had  offered  for  acceptance 
at  Drury  Lane,  told  him  it  was  a  comical  tragedy. 

My  late  friend,  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
whom  none  who  knew  him  intimately  can  ever 
call  to  mind  without  affection  and  regret,  has  this 
passage  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Sayers :  —  **  Not  long 
after  this,  (the  year  1800,)  Mr.  Robert  Southey  vis- 
ited Norwich,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Sayers,  and 
partook  those  feelings  of  complacent  admiration 
which  his  presence  was  adapted  to  inspire.  —  Dr. 
Sayers  pointed  out  tons  in  conversation,  as  adapted 
for  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  a  story  related  by  Glaus 
Magnus  of  a  witch,  whose  coffin  was  confined  by 
three  chains,  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  but  who 
was,  nevertheless,  carried  offhy  demons.  Already, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Sayers  had  made  a  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject; so  did  1,  and  so  did  Mr.  Southey;  but  after 
seeing  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,  we  agreed  in 
awarding  to  it  the  preference.  Still,  the  very  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  each  had  employed  the 
same  basis  of  narration  might  render  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  comparison  ;  but  I  have  not  found 
amongthe  papers  of  Dr.  Sayers  a  copy  of  his  poem." 

There  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  date.  This, 
my  first  visit  to  Norwich,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1798 ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  interest  me  there  in 
the  society  of  my  kind  host  and  friend  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  that  the  mention  at  Dr.  Sayers's  table  of  the 
fitory  in  Olaus  Magnus  made  no  impression  on  me 
at  the  time,  and  was  presently  forgotten.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  known  that  either  he  or  his  friend  had 
written  or  intended  to  write  a  ballad  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge,  however  much  the  story 
might  have  pleased  me,  would  have  withheld  me 
from  all  thought  of  versifying  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  I  passed  some  days  at  Hereford 
with  Mr.   William  Bowyer  Thomas,  one  of  the 

*  Jarenile  and  Minor  Poemi,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  158-333  of  M* 
^Itkm.  1 


friends  with  whom,  in  1796,  I  had  visited  the 
Arrabida  Convent  near  Setubal.  By  his  means  I 
obtained  permission  to  make  use  of  the  books  in  the 
Cathedral  Library ;  and  accordingly  I  was  locked 
up  for  several  mornings  in  that  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral where  the  books  were  kept  in  chains.  So 
little  were  these  books  used  at  that  time,  that,  in 
placing  them  upon  the  shelves,  no  regard  had  been 
had  to  the  length  of  the  chains ;  and  when  the 
volume  which  I  wished  to  consult  was  fastened  to 
one  of  the  upper  shelves  by  a  short  chain,  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  it 
was,  by  piling  upon  the  reading  desk  as  many  vol- 
umes with  longer  chains  as  would  reach  up  to  the 
length  of  its  tether ;  then,  by  standing  on  a  chair, 
I  was  able  to  effect  my  purpose.  There,  and  thus, 
I  first  read  the  story  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley, 
in  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  transcribed  it 
into  a  pocket-book.  I  had  no  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  at  Dr.  Sayers's ;  but  the  circumstantial 
details  'in  the  monkish  Chronicle  impressed  me  so 
strongly,  that  I  began  to  versify  them  that  very 
evening.  It  was  the  last  day  of  our  pleasant  visit 
at  Hereford ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  Ballad  was  pencilled  in  a  post- 
chaise  on  our  way  to  Abberley. 

Mr.  Wathen,  a  singular  and  obliging  person,  who 
afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
published  an  account  of  what  he  saw  there,  traced 
for  me  a  fac  simile  of  a  wooden  cut  in  the  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle,  (which  was  amongthe  prisoners  in 
the  Cathedral.)  It  represents  the  Old  Woman'e 
forcible  abduction  from  her  intended  place  of  burial. 
This  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bristol  artist ; 
and  the  engraving  in  wood  which  he  made  from  it 
was  prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  poems,  1799.  The  Devil 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Walk,  when  he  complains  of  a 
certain  poet  as  having  **  put  him  in  ugly  ballads, 
with  libellous  pictures,  for  sale." 

The  passage  from  Matthew  of  Westminster  was 
prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  and  it 
has  continued  to  be  so  in  every  subsequent  edition 
of  my  minor  poems  from  that  time  to  the  present ; 
for  whenever  1  have  founded  either  a  poem,  or  part 
of  one,  upon  any  legend,  or  portion  of  history,  I 
have  either  extracted  the  passage  to  which  I  was 
indebted,  if  its  length  allowed,  or  have  referred  to 
it.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  however,  after  the  Ballad, 
with  its  parentage  affixed,  had  been  twenty  years 
before  the  public,  discovered  that  I  had  copied  the 
story  from  Hey  wood's  Nine  Books  of  various  His- 
tory concerning  Women,  and  that  I  had  not 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge  the  obligation. 
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The  discoTerj  is  thus  stated  in  that  ^ntleman's 
Poetical  Decameron,  (vol.  i.  p.  323.)  Speaking  of 
the  bodL,  one  of  his  Interlocutors  says,  **  It  is  not 
of  such  rarity  or  singularity  as  to  deserve  particular 
notice  now ;  only,  if  you  refer  to  p.  443,  you  will 
find  the  story  on  which  Mr.  Southey  founded  his 
mock-ballad  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.  Tou 
will  see,  too,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  told  is 
extremely  similar. 

*^  Morton.  Had  Mr.  Southey  seen  Heywood's 
book.^ 

**  Bourne.  It  is  not  improbable ;  or  some  quota- 
tion from  it,  the  resemblance  is  so  exact ;  you  may 
judge  from  the  few  following  sentences." 

Part  of  Heywood's  narration  is  then  given ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  speakers  observes,  "  *  The  resem- 
blance is  exact,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Hey  wood 
and  Southey  copied  from  the  same  original.' 

**  Bourne.  Perhaps  so ;  Hey  wood  quotes  Guille- 
rimus  m  Special.  Histor.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  26.  He  after- 
wards relates,  as  Southey,  that  the  Devil  placed  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  before  him  on  a  black 
horse,  and  that  her  screams  were  heard  four  miles 
off." 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed,  that  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  has  made  one  discovery  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley  is  a  mock-ballad.  Certainly  this  was 
never  suspected  by  the  Author  or  any  of  his  friends. 
It  obtained  a  very  difierent  character  in  Russia, 
where,  having  been  translated  and  published,  it  was 
prohibited  for  this  singular  reason,  that  children 
were  said  to  be  frightened  by  it.  This  I  was  told 
by  a  Russian  traveller  who  called  upon  me  at  Kes- 
wick. 

Keswick,  8^  March,  1838. 
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Tke  eifCumitaiieM  related  in  the  following  Ballad  were  told 
■M,  whan  a  aehool-boy,  aa  having  happened  in  the  north  of 
England.  Either  Furaea  or  KirkstaU  Abbey  (I  forget 
which)  was  named  aa  the  scene.  The  original  story,  how- 
ever, is  in  Dr.  Plot's  History  of  Staffordshire. 

**  AiDOopt  the  anasual  accidents,"  says  this  amusing  author, 
**  that  have  attended  the  female  sex  in  the  coarse  of  their 
lives,  I  think  I  may  also  reckon  the  narrow  escapes  they 
have  made  from  death.  Whereof  I  met  with  one  men- 
tioned with  admiration  by  every  body  at  Leek,  that  hap- 
pened not  far  off  at  the  Black  Meer  of  Morridge,  which, 
tboogh  &mous  for  nothing  for  which  it  is  commonly  reputed 
ao,  (as  that  it  is  bottomless,  no  cattle  will  drink  of  it,  or 
birds  fly  over  or  settle  upon  it,  all  which  I  found  false,) 
yet  is  so,  for  the  signal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman  enticed 
thither  in  a  dismal,  stormy  night,  by  a  bloody  ruffian,  who 
had  first  gotten  her  with  child,  and  intended,  in  this  remote 
inhospitable  place,  to  have  despatched  her  by  drowning. 
The  same  night  (Providence  so  ordering  it)  there  were 
•evenl  persons  of  inferior  rank  drinking  in  an  alehouse 
at  Leek,  whereof  one  having  been  out,  and  observing  the 
darkness  and  other  ill  circumstances  of  the  weather,  coming 
in  again,  said  to  the  rest  of  his  companions,  that  he  were  a 
•toot  man  indeed  that  would  venture  to  go  to  the  Black 


Heer  of  Morridge  in  such  a  night  as  that ;  to  which  one 
of  them  replying,  that,  for  a  crown,  or  some  such  sum,  he 
would  undertake  it,  the  rest,  joining  their  purses,  said  he 
should  have  his  demand.  The  bargain  being  struck,  away 
he  went  on  his  Journey  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  to  leave  there  as  a  testimony  of  his  performance.  At 
length,  coming  near  the  Meer,  be  heard  the  lamentable  cries 
of  this  distressed  woman,  begging  for  mercy,  which  at  first 
put  him  to  a  stand ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  resolution 
and  some  policy,  he  went  boldly  on,  however,  counterfeiting 
the  presence  of  divers  other  persons,  calling  Jack,  Dick, 
and  Tom,  and  crying,  Here  are  tJU  rogues  we  looked  for^ 
Ate. ;  which  being  heard  by  the  murderer,  he  left  the  woman 
and  fled;  whom  the  other  man  found  by  the  Meer  side 
almost  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  brought  her  with  him  to 
Leek  as  an  ample  testimony  of  his  having  been  at  the 
Meer,  and  of  God*s  providence  too.*'  —  P.  291. 
The  metre  is  Mr.  Lewis's  invention  \  and  metre  is  one  of  the 
few  things  concerning  which  popularity  may  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  merit.  The  ballad  has  become  popular  owing 
to  the  metre  and  the  story  ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  picture  by  Mr.  Barker. 


Who  is  yonder  poor  Maniac,  whose  wildly-fiz'd 
eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express } 
She  weeps  not,  yet  oilen  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 


No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care : 
Through  her  tatters  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow 

bleak 
On  that  withered  breast,  and  her  weather-worn 
cheek 
Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  despair. 


Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been ; 
The  Traveller  remembers  who  joumey'd  this  way 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

4. 

Her  cheerful  address  fill'd  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affright. 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 


She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day^ 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life ; 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 
That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

6. 
'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the 
night. 
And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright. 
And  smoking,  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight, 
They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 
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7. 
**  'Tis  pleasant,*'  cried  one,** seated  by  the  fireside. 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without" 
*«Whai  a  night  for  the  Abbey!"  his  comrade 

replied ; 
**  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well 
tried 
Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about 

8. 
**  I  myself^  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  iry  shake  over  my  head ; 
And  could  fimcy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear ; 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead ! " 

9. 
^  I'll  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

"That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
'*  Then  wager  and  lose !  with  a  sneer  he  replied ; 
**  I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 

And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

10. 
"  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?  " 

His  companion  ezclaim'd,  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  shall  win, — for  I  know  she  will  venture  there 

now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

11. 

With  fearless  good-humor  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent; 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky, 
£ibe  shiver'd  with  cold  as  she  went 

12. 
O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the 
Maid 
Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  enter'd;  she  felt  not 

afraid, 
Tet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 
Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night 

13. 
All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-cover'd  fragments  she  feaxlessly  pass'd. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last. 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14. 
Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew 
near. 
And  hastily  gather'd  the  bough ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear. 
She  paused,  and  she  listen'd  intently,  in  fear. 
And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

15. 
The  wind  blew;  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head; 
She  listen'd — nought  else  could  she  hear; 


The  wind  fell ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with 

dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16. 
Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear, 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear. 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

17. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart^blood  curdle  cold; 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by ; 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  behold. 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roll'd ; 

She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 

18. 
"  Curse  the  hat ! "  he  exdakns.    "  Nay,  come  on. 
till  we  hide 
The  dead  body,"  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  aide ; 
She  seizes  the  hat, — fear  her  courage  supplied,  — 
And  fest  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

I 
19. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed ;  she  rush'd  in  at  the  door; 

She  gaz'd  in  her  terror  around ; 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden 

no  more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound.  [floor, 

20. 
Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart. 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view ;  — 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start. 
For  —  what  a  cold  horror  then  thrilled  through 
her  heart 
When  the  name  of  l^r  Richard  she  knew ! 

21. 
Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  conunon 
hard  by. 
His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espy ; 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with  a  sigh 
Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Bristol,  1796. 


DONICA. 


**  In  nnlaDd  there  is  a  Castle  whieh  i*  called  the  New  Rock, 
moated  aboat  witli  a  river  of  unaoniided  depth,  the  water 
hlack,  and  the  fiih  therein  very  difltattefbl  to  the  palate. 
In  this  are  ppoctrei  oilen  neon,  whieh  fbreabow  either  the 
death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  fome  prime  officer  beloafing  to 
the  place ;  and  most  commonly  it  appeareth  in  the  thspo 
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of  a  harper,  aweatly  liDginf  and  dallying  and  playing  under 
the  water." 

**  It  i«  reported  or  one  Dooica,  that  after  she  wai  dead,  the 
Devil  walked  in  her  body  Cor  the  ipace  of  two  yean,  bo  that 
none  aoepected  but  she  was  ttill  alive ;  fbr  the  did  both 
•peak  and  eat,  though  very  sparingly ;  only  she  had  a  deep 
paleness  on  her  countenance,  which  was  the  only  sign  of 
death.  At  length,  a  Magician  coming  by  where  she  was 
then  in  the  company  of  many  other  virgins,  as  soon  as  he 
beheld  her,  he  said,  *  Fair  Maids,  why  keep  you  company 
with  this  dead  Virgin,  whom  you  suppose  to  be  alive?* 
when,  taking  away  the  magic  charm  which  was  tied  under 
her  arm,  the  body  fell  down  lifeless  and  without  motion.*' 

The  following  Ballad  is  founded  on  these  stories.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  Hierarchies  of  the  Blessed 
Angels  f  a  Poem  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  In  folio  by 
Adam  Islip,  1635. 


High  on  a  rock  whose  castled  shade 

Darkened  the  lake  below, 
In  ancient  strength  majestic  stood 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

The  fisher  in  the  lake  below 

Durst  never  cast  his  net, 
Nor  ever  swaUow  in  its  waves 

Her  passing  wing  would  wet. 

The  cattle  from  its  ominous  banks 

In  wild  alarm  would  run. 
Though  parch'd  with  thirst,  and  faint  beneath 

The  summer's  scorching  sun ;  — 

For  sometimes,  when  no  passing  breeie 

The  long,  lank  sedges  waved. 
All  white  with  foam,  and  heaving  high, 

Its  deafening  billows  raved ;  — 

And  when  the  tempest  from  its  base 

The  rooted  pine  would  shake. 
The  powerless  storm  imruffling  swept 

Across  the  calm  dead  lake ;  — 

And  ever,  then,  when  death  drew  near    , 

The  house  of  Arlinkow, 
Its  dark,  unfathom'd  waters  sent 

Strange  music  from  below. 

The  Lord  of  Arlinkow  was  old; 

One  only  child  bad  he ; 
Donica  was  the  Maiden's  name. 

As  fair  as  air  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  mom 
Suffused  her  clear,  white  cheek ; 

The  music  of  her  voice  was  mild ; 
Her  fuU,  dark  eyes  were  meek. 

Far  was  her  beauty  known,  for  none 

So  fair  could  Fmland  boast ; 
Her  parents  loved  the  Maiden  much ; 

Toung  Eberhard  loved  her  most. 

Together  did  they  hope  to  tread 

The  pleasant  path  of  life  ; 
For  now  the  day  drew  near  to  make 

Donica  Eberhard's  wife. 


The  eve  was  fair,  and  mild  the  air ; 

Along  the  lake  they  stray ; 
The  eastern  hill  reflected  bright 

The  tints  of  fading  day. 


And  brightly  o'er  the  water  •tream*d 

The  liquid  radiance  wide ; 
Donica's  little  dog  ran  on. 

And  gamboH'd  at  her  side. 

Touth,  health,  and  love  bloom'd  oil  her  cheek. 

Her  full,  dark  eyes  express, 
In  many  a  glance,  to  Eberhard 

Her  soul's  meek  tenderness. 

Nor  sound  was  heard,  nor  passing  gale 
Sigh'd  through  the  long,  lank  sedge; 

The  air  was  hush'd ;   no  little  wave 
Dimpled  the  water's  edge ;  — 

When  suddenly  the  lake  sent  forth 

Its  music  from  beneath. 
And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  sail'd 

The  solemn  sounds  of  death. 

As  those  deep  sounds  of  death  arose, 

Donica's  cheek  grew  pale. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Eberhard 

The  lifeless  Maiden  fell. 

Loudly  the  Touth  in  terror  shriek'd. 

And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid, 
And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 

Gazed  on  the  lifeless  Maid. 

fiut  soon  again  did  better  thoughts 

In  Eberhard  arise ; 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  Maiden  raise  her  eyes. 

And,  on  his  arm  reclined,  she  moved 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow. 
And  soon,  with  strength  recover'd,  reaoh'd 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

Tet  never  to  Donica's  cheeks 

Retum'd  their  lively  hue ; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  white  and  wan, 

Her  lips  a  livid  blue. 

Her  eyes,  so  bright  and  black  of  yore, 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright. 

And  beam'd  strange  lustre  in  her  &oe. 
So  deadly  wan  and  white. 

The  dog  that  gamboll'd  by  her  side, 

And  loved  with  her  to  stray. 
Now  at  his  alter'd  mistress  howl'd. 

And  fled  in  fear  away. 

Tet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  Maid  the  less ; 
He  gazed  with  sorrow,  but  he  gaxed 

With  deeper  tenderness. 
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And  when  he  found  her  health  unharm'd, 

He  would  not  brook  delay, 
But  pressed  the  not  unwilling  Maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

He  hail'd  the  bridal  day. 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  they  at  the  altar  stood, 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite. 
The  haUow'd  tapers  dimly  stream'd 

A  pale,  sulphureous  light. 

And  when  the  Touth,  with  holy  warmth, 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold. 
Sudden  he  felt  Donica's  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

But  loudly  then  he  shriek'd,  for  lo  ! 

A  spirit  met  his  view. 
And  Eberhard  in  the  angel  form 

His  own  Donica  knew 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  firame 

A  Demon  howling  fled. 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

Bristol,  1796. 


RUDIGER. 


"  Diren  Princes  and  Noblemen  being  uf  embled  in  a  beanti- 
fhl  and  fair  Palace,  which  wai  sitnate  upon  the  river  Rhine, 
they  beheld  a  boat  or  i mall  barge  make  toward  the  shore, 
drawn  by  a  Swan  in  a  silver  chain,  the  one  end  fastened 
about  her  neck,  the  other  to  the  vessel ;  and  in  it  an  un- 
known soldier,  a  man  of  a  comely  personage  and  graceful 
presence,  who  stepped  upon  the  shore  ;  which  done,  the  boat 
guided  by  the  Swan,  jeft  him,  and  floated  down  the  river. 
This  man  fell  afterward  in  league  with  a  fair  gentlewoman, 
married  her,  and  by  her  had  many  children.  After  some 
years,  the  same  Swan  came  with  the  same  barge  unto  the 
same  place ;  the  soldier,  entering  into  it,  was  carried  thence 
the  way  he  came,  left  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  was 
never  seen  amongst  them  after." 

'*  Now  who  can  judge  this  to  be  other  than  one  of  thoee  spirits 
that  are  named  Incubi  ?  "  says  Thomas  Heywood.  I  have 
adopted  his  story,  bat  not  his  solution,  making  the  un- 
known soldier  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  had  purchased 
prosperity  from  a  malevolent  being,  by  the  promised  sacri- 
fice of  his  first-bom  child. 


Bright  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day's  last  splendors  shine. 

And  rich,  with  many  a  radiant  hue. 
Gleam  gayly  on  the  Rhine. 

And  many  a  one  from  Waldhurst's  walls 

Along  the  river  stroll'd. 
As  ruffling  o*er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  evening  gales  came  cold. 


So  as  they  stray'd,  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong. 
And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along,  — 

Whose  streamer,  to  the  gentle  bieeae, 
Long  floating,  flutter 'd  light ', 

Benea^  whose  crimson  canopy 
There  lay  reclined  a  knight  • 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast, 

On  saird  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 

The  little  boat  came  on. 

And  onward  to  the  shore  they  drew. 
Where,  having  left  the  knight. 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight. 

Was  never  a  knight  in  Waldhurst*!  walls 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie ; 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  esteem'd 
When  Rudiger  was  by. 

Was  never  a  maid  in  Waldhurst's  walls 
Might  match  with  Margaret; 

Her  cheek  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  daric, 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet. 

And  many  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Had  sought  to  win  the  fair ; 
But  never  a  rich  and  noble  youth 

Could  rival  Rudiger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  he 

Still  bore  away  the  prize ; 
For  knightly  feats  superior  still, 

And  knightly  courtesies. 

His  gallant  feats,  his  looks,  his  love, 

Soon  won  the  willing  fair ; 
And  soon  did  Margaret  become 

The  wife  of  Rudiger. 

Like  morning  dreams  of  happiness. 
Fast  roll'd  the  months  away ; 

For  he  was  kind,  and  she  was  kind ; 
And  who  so  bless'd  as  they .' 


Tet  Rudiger  would  sometimes  sit 
Absorbed  in  silent  thought, 

And  his  dark,  downward  eye  would 
With  anxious  meaning  fraught; — 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looks  again, 
And  smiled  his  cares  away ; 

And  mid  the  hall  of  gayety 
Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 


And  onward  roU'd  the  waning  monthii. 

The  hour  appointed  came. 
And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 

Hail'd  with  a  father's  name. 
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But  silently  did  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  see ; 
And  darkly  on  the  babe  he  gazed,  — 

A  gloomy  man  was  he. 

And  when  to  bless  the  little  babe 

The  holy  Father  came, 
To  cleanse  the  stains  of  sin  away 

In  Christ's  redeeming  name,  — 

Then  did  the  cheek  of  Rudiger 

Assume  a  death-pale  hue, 
And  on  his  clanmiy  forehead  stood 

The  cold,  conviUsive  dew ;  — 

And  faltering  in  his  speech,  he  bade 

The  Priest  the  rites  delay, 
Till  he  could,  to  right  health  restored, 

Enjoy  the  festive  day. 

When  o'er  the  many-tinted  sky 

He  saw  the  day  decline. 
He  called  upon  his  Margaret 

To  walk  beside  the  Rhine ;  — 

«*  And  we  will  take  the  little  babe; 

For  soil  the  breeze  that  blows. 
And  the  mild  murmurs  of  the  stream 

Will  lull  him  to  repose." 

And  so  together  forth  they  went ; 

The  evening  breeze  was  mild ; 
And  Rudiger  upon  his  arm 

Pillow'd  the  little  child. 

Many  gay  companies  that  eve 

Along  the  river  roam ; 
But  when  the  mist  began  to  rise. 

They  aU  betook  them  home. 

Yet  Rudiger  continued  still 

Along  the  banks  to  roam ; 
Nor  aught  could  Margaret  prevail 

To  turn  his  footsteps  home. 

**Oh,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger; 

The  rising  mists  behold ; 
The  evening  wind  is  damp  and  chill ; 

The  little  babe  is  cold !  " 

*'  Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret ; 

The  mists  will  do  no  harm ; 
And  from  the  wind  the  little  babe 

Is  shelter'd  on  my  arm." 

"  Oh,  turn  thee,  turn  thee,  Rudiger; 

Why  onward  wilt  thou  roam  ? 
The  moon  is  up ;  the  night  is  cold ; 

And  we  are  far  from  home." 

He  answer'd  not ;  for  now  he  saw 
A  Swan  come  sailing  strong; 

And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 
A  little  boat  along. 


To  shore  they  came,  and  to  the  boat 

Fast  leap'd  he  with  the  child ; 
And  in  leap'd  Margaret,  breathless  now, 

And  pale  with  fear,  and  wild. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  breast 

On  sail'd  the  stately  Swan, 
And  lightly  down  the  rapid  tide 

The  little  boat  went  on. 

The  full-orb'd  moon,  that  beam'd  around    , 
Pale  splendor  through  the  night, 

Cast  through  the  crimson  canopy 
A  dim,  discolor'd  light. 

And  swiftly  down  the  hurrying  stream 

In  silence  still  they  sail. 
And  the  long  streamer,  fluttering  fast, 

Flapp'd  to  the  heavy  gale. 

And  he  was  mute  in  sullen  thought. 

And  she  was  mute  with  fear; 
Nor  sound  but  of  the  parting  tide 

Broke  on  the  listening  ear. 

The  little  babe  began  to  cry ; 

Then  Margaret  raised  her  head, 
And  with  a  quick  and  hollow  voice, 

**  Give  me  the  child !  "  she  said. 

'*Now  hush  thee,  hush  thee,  Margaret; 

Nor  my  poor  heart  distress ; 
I  do  but  pay  perforce  the  price 

Of  former  happiness. 

<^  And  hush  thee  too,  my  little  babe ; 

Thy  cries  so  feeble  cease ; 
Lie  still,  lie  still;  —  a  little  while. 

And  thou  shalt  be  at  peace." 

So,  as  he  spake,  to  land  they  drew. 
And  swift  he  stepp'd  on  shore ; 

And  him  behind  did  Margaret 
Close  follow  evermore. 

It  was  a  place  aU  desolate ; 

Nor  house  nor  tree  was  there ; 
But  there  a  rocky  mountain  rose. 

Barren,  and  bleak,  and  bare ;  — 

And  4it  its  base  a  cavern  yawn'd ; 

No  eye  its  depth  might  view ; 
For  in  the  moonbeam  shining  round 

That  darkness  darker  grew. 

Cold  horror  crept  through  Margaret's  blood ; 

Her  heart  it  paused  with  fear. 
When  Rudiger  approach'd  the  cave. 

And  cried,  **  Lo,  I  am  here !  " 

A  deep,  sepulchral  sound  the  cave 

Retum'd  —  "  Lo,  I  am  here !  " 
And  black  from  out  the  cavern  gloom 

Two  giant  arms  appear. 
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And  Radiger  approached,  and  held 

The  little  infknt  nigh ; 
Then  Margaret  shriek 'd,  and  gather'd  then 

New  powers  from  agony. 

And  round  the  baby  fast  and  close 

Her  trembling  arms  she  folds, 
And  with  a  strong,  codvulsive  gTas|> 

The  little  infant  holds. 

<•  Now  help  me,  Jesus ! "  loud  she  cries, 

And  loud  on  God  she  calls ; 
Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  falls. 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe ; 

But  the  black  arms  clasp'd  him  round, 
And  dragg'd  the  wretched  Rndiger 

Adown  the  dark  profound. 

BrUlol,  1796. 
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Jaspar  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want 
Had  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

And  Jaspar  look'd  with  envious  eyes 
On  riches  not  his  own. 

On  plunder  bent,  abroad  he  went 

Toward  the  close  of  day. 
And  loiter'd  on  the  lonely  road 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

No  traveller  came —  he  loiter'd  long. 

And  often  look'd  around. 
And  paused  and  listen'd  eagerly 

To  catch  some  coming  sound. 

He  sat  him  down  beside  the  stream 
That  cross'd  the  lonely  way ; 

So  fair  a  scene  might  well  have  charm*d 
All  evil  thoughts  away. 

He  sat  beneath  a  willow-tree. 
Which  cast  a  trembling  shade ; 

The  gentle  river,  full  in  front, 
A  little  island  made, — 

Where  pleasantly  the  moonbeam  shone 

Upon  the  poplar-trees. 
Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

Play'd  slowly  to  the  breeze. 

He  listen'd — and  he  heard  the  wind 
That  waved  the  willow-tree ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along. 
And  murmur  quietly. 

He  listen'd  for  the  traveller's  tread ; 
The  nightingale  sung  sweet;  — 


He  started  up,  for  now  he  heard 
The  sound  of  coming  feet;  — 

He  started  up,  and  grasp'd  a  stake, 

And  waited  for  his  prey ; 
There  came  a  lonely  traveller, 

And  Jaspar  cross'd  his  way. 

fiut  Jaspar's  threats  and  curses  fail'd 

The  traveller  to  appall ; 
He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  parse 

Which  held  his  UtUe  all. 

Awhile  he  struggled ;  but  he  strove 
With  Jaspar's  strength  in  vain ; 

Beneath  his  blows  he  fell,  and  groan 'd. 
And  never  spake  again. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  murder'd  man. 
And  plunged  him  in  the  flood. 

And  in  the  running  water  then 
He  cleansed  his  hands  from  bloDd. 

The  waters  closed  around  te  COTpee, 
And  cleansed  his  hands  from  gore ; 

The  willow  waved,  the  stream  flow*d  on. 
And  murmured  as  before. 

There  was  no  human  eye  had  seen 
The  blood  the  murderer  spilt. 

And  Jaspar's  conscience  never  felt 
The  avenging  goad  of  guilt. 

And  soon  the  ruffian  had  consumed 

The  gold  he  gain'd  so  ill ; 
And  years  of  secret  gmlt  pass'd  OA, 

And  he  was  needy  still. 

One  eve,  beside  the  alehouse  fire 

He  sat,  as  it  befell. 
When  in  there  came  a  laboring  mail 

Whom  Jaspar  kneW  fhll  well. 

He  sat  him  down  by  Jaspar's  side^ 

A  melancholy  man ; 
For,  spite  of  honest  toil,  the  world 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

His  toil  a  little  eam'd,  and  he 

With  little  was  content; 
But  sickness  on  his  wife  had  fUlen, 

And  aU  was  wellnigh  spent. 

Long  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 

He  shared  the  scanty  meal. 
And  saw  their  looks  of  wretohedneas, 

And  felt  what  wretches  fee). 

Their  Landlord,  a  hard  man,  that  day 

Had  seized  the  little  lefl; 
And  now  the  sufierer  found  himself 

Of  every  thing  bereft 

He  lean'd  his  head  upon  his  bind. 
His  elbow  on  his  knee ; 
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And  so  bj  Jaspar'g  side  lie  sat, 
And  not  a  word  said  he. 

*♦  Nay, — why  so  downcast  ?  **  Jaspar  cried, 

**  Come — cheer  up,  Jonathan ! 
Drink,  neighbor,  drink !  'twill  warm  thy  heart ; 

Come  !  come !  take  courage,  man ! " 

He  took  the  cup  that  Jaspar  gaye. 

And  down  he  drain'd  it  quick ; 
^  I  have  a  wife,"  said  Jonathan, 

^*  And  she  is  deadly  sick. 

^  She  has  no  bed  to  lie  upon ; 

I  saw  them  take  her  bed  — 
And  I  have  children  —  would  to  God 

That  they  and  I  were  dead ! 

'*  Our  Landlord  he  goes  home  to-night. 

And  he  will  sleep  in  peace  — 
I  would  that  I  were  in  my  grave. 

For  there  all  troubles  cease. 

«<  In  vain  1  pray'd  him  to  forbear. 

Though  wealth  enough  has  he ! 
God  be  to  him  as  merciless 

As  he  has  been  to  me !  " 

When  Jaspar  saw  the  poor  man's  soul 

On  all  his  ills  intent. 
He  plied  him  with  the  heartening  cop. 

And  with  him  forth  he  went. 

*«  This  Landlord  on  his  homeward  road 

Twere  easy  now  to  meet. 
The  road  is  lonesome,  Jonathan !  — 

And  vengeance,  man !  is  sweet." 

He  listen'd  to  the  tempter's  voice ; 

The  thought  it  made  him  start ;  — 
His  head  was  hot,  and  wretchedness 

Had  harden'd  now  his  heart. 

Along  the  lonely  road  they  went. 

And  waited  for  their  prey ; 
They  sat  them  down  beside  the  stream 

That  cross'd  the  lonely  way. 

They  sat  them  down  beside  the  stream. 

And  never  a  word  they  said  ; 
They  sat  and  listen'd  silently 

To  hear  the  traveller's  tread. 

The  night  was  calm ;  the  night  was  dark ; 

No  star  was  in  the  sky ; 
The  wind  it  waved  the  willow  boughs ; 

The  stream  flow'd  quietly. 

The  night  was  calm ;  the  air  Was  still } 

Sweet  sung  the  nightingale ; 
The  «oul  of  Jonathan  was  soothed ; 

His  heatt  began  to  &il. 
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"  'Tis  weary  waiting  here,"  he  cried, 

"  And  now  the  hour  is  late ; 
Methinks  he  will  not  come  to-night; 

No  longer  let  us  wait." 

**  Have  patience,  man !  "  the  ruffian  said; 

"  A  little  we  may  wait; 
But  longer  shall  his  wife  expect 

Her  husband  at  the  gate." 

Then  Jonathan  grew  sick  at  heart ; 

**  My  conscience  yet  is  clear ; 
Jaspar  —  it  is  not  yet  too  late  — 

I  will  not  linger  here." 

"  How  now ! "  cried  Jaspar ;  "  why,  I  thought 

Thy  conscience  was  asleep ; 
No  more  such  qualms ;  the  night  is  dark ; 

The  river  here  is  deep." 

**  What  matters  that,"  said  Jonathan, 

Whose  blood  began  to  freeze, 
"  When  there  is  One  above,  whose  eye 

The  deeds  of  darkness  sees  ?  " 

"We  are  safe  enough,"  said  Jaspar  then, 

**  If  that  be  all  thy  fear ; 
Nor  eye  above,  nor  eye  below. 

Can  pierce  the  darkness  here." 

That  instant,  as  the  murderer  spake. 

There  came  a  sudden  light ; 
Strong  as  the  mid-day  sun  it  shone, 

Though  aU  around  was  night. 

It  hung  upon  the  willow-tree ; 

It  hung  upon  the  flood ; 
It  gave  to  view  the  poplar  isle. 

And  all  the  scene  of  blood. 

The  traveller  who  journeys  there. 

He  surely  hath  espied 
A  madman  who  has  made  his  home 

Upon  the  river's  side. 

His  cheek  is  pale ;  his  eye  is  wild ; 

His  looks  bespeak  despair ; 
For  Jaspar,  since  that  hour,  has  made 

His  home,  unshelter'd,  there. 

And  fearful  are  his  dreams  at  night. 

And  dread  to  him  the  day ; 
He  thinks  upon  his  untold  crime. 

And  never  dares  to  pray. 

The  summer  suns,  the  winter  storms, 

O'er  him  unheeded  roll ; 
For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  blood 

Upon  the  maniac's  soul. 

Atffc,  1798. 
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An  imitmtion  of  thia  Ballad,  in  French  TetM,  by  J.  F.  Cbate- 
laio,  waa  printed  at  Toomay,  about  18S0. 


No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Toung  Edmund  in  the  stream ; 

No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 
Toung  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  aU  the  vassals  own'd 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord ; 

And  he  as  rightful  heir  possess'd 
The  house  of  Erlingford. 

The  ancient  house  of  Erlingford 

Stood  in  a  fair  domain, 
And  Severn's  ample  waters  near 

Roll'd  through  the  fertile  plain. 

And  often  the  wayfaring  man 
Would  love  to  linger  there, 

Forgetful  of  his  onward  road, 
To  gaze  on  scenes  so  fair. 

But  never  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaze  on  Severn's  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund's  scream. 

In  vain,  at  midnight's  silent  hour. 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes ; 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Young  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain,  by  restless  conscience  driven. 
Lord  William  lefl  his  home, 

Far  from  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt. 
In  pilgrimage  to  roam ;  — 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled, 

But  could  not  fly  despair ; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  were  the  passing  hours,  yet  swift 
The  months  appeared  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  retum'd  that  shook 
With  terror  William's  soul; — 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay ; 
For  well  had  conscience  calendar'd 

Toung  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that ;  the  rains 
Fell  fast,  with  tempest  roar. 

And  the  swollen  tide  of  Severn  spread 
Far  on  the  level  shore. 


In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast ; 

In  vain  he  quaff"d  the  bowl. 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 

The  anguish  of  his  soul. 
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The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 
In  gusty  bowlings  came. 

With  cold  and  deathlike  feeling 
To  thrill  his  shuddering  fiame. 


Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on, 

His  lonely  couch  he  press'd; 
And,  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep, — 

To  sleep, — but  not  to  rest 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form, 
Lord  Edmund,  seem'd  to  stand. 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp' d  his  brother's  hand ; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  face  as  when, 
With  faint  and  faltering  tongue. 

To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge. 
He  left  his  orphan  son. 

**  I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 

My  orphan  Edmund  guard ;  — 
Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge  ^ 

Take  now  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear ; 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night,  — 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear 

When  lo !  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 

His  inmost  soul  appalls ; 
«« What  ho!  Lord  William,  rise  in  haste  ! 

The  water  saps  thy  walls !  " 

He  rose  in  haste ;  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  hemm'd  him  round ;  'twas  midnight  now; 

No  human  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  a  shout  of  joy ;  for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall ; 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  aU. 

**  My  boat  is  small,"  the  boatman  cried ; 

"  'Twill  bear  but  one  away ; 
Come  in.  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 

In  Grod's  protection  stay." 

Strange  feeling  filled  them  at  his  voice, 

Even  in  that  hour  of  woe. 
That,  save  their  Lord,  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  William  leap'd  into  the  boat. 

His  terror  was  so  sore ; 
*«  Thou  shalt  have  half  my  gold,"  be  ciiod; 

Haste  —  haste  to  yonder  shore." 
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The  boatman  plied  the  oar ;  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the  stream ; 
Sadden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

The  boatman  paused  —  **  Methought  I  heard 

A  child's  distressful  cry ! " 
"  *Twa»  but  the  howling  wind  of  night," 

Lord  William  made  reply. 

" Haste — haste  —  ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar; 

Haste  —  haste  across  the  stream  !  " 
Again  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

^I  heard  a  child's  distressful  voice,'* 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
*♦  Nay,  hasten  on  — the  night  is  dark  — 

And  we  should  search  in  vain." 

^  O  God !    Lord  William,  dost  thou  know 

How  dreadful  'tis  to  die  ? 
And  canst  thou  without  pity  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry  ? 

"  How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  the  closing  stream. 
To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  vain. 

In  vain  for  help  to  scream !" 

The  shriek  agun  was  heard ;  it  came 

More  deep,  more  piercing  loud  j 
That  instant  o'er  the  flood  the  moon     * 

Shone  through  a  broken  cloud ',  — 

And  near  them  they  beheld  a  child ; 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  liUle  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  plied  .the  oar ;  the  boat 

Approach'd  his  resting-place ; 
The  moonbeam  shone  upon  the  child. 

And  show'd  how  pale  his  face. 

**  Now  reach  thine  hand !  "  the  boatman  cried, 
«« Lord  William,  reach  and  save !  " 

The  child  stretch'd  forth  his  little  hands 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shriek'd ;  the  hands  he  felt 
Were  cold,  and  damp,  and  dead  ! 

He  held  young  Edmund  in  his  arms, 
A  heavier  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down ;  the  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  the  avenging  stream : 
He  rose ;  he  shriek'd ;  no  human  ear 

Heard  William's  drowning  scream. 

WtMtbury,  1798. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  PURGATORY. 


This  Ballad  was  published  (1801)  in  the  Talei  of  Wonder, 
by  Mr.  Ijewii,  who  found  it  anionic  the  wefts  and  strays  of 
the  Press.  He  never  knew  that  it  was  mine  y  but  after  his 
death,  I  bestowed  some  pains  in  recomposing  it,  because  be 
had  thought  it  worth  preserving. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  abridged  extract  which  M.  Le  Grand 
has  given  in  bis  Fabikmx  of  a  Metrieal  legend,  by  Blarie  de 
France. 


"E5TKR,  Sir  Knight,"  the  Warden  cried, 
«*  And  trust  in  Hpaven,  whate'er  betide. 

Since  you  have  reach'd  this  bourn ; 
But  first  receive  refreshment  due  j 
'Twill  then  be  time  to  welcome  you 

If  ever  you  return." 

2. 

Three  sops  were  brought  of  bread  and  wine; 
Well  might  Sir  Owen  then  divine 

The  mystic  warning  given. 
That  he  against  our  ghostly  Foe 
Must  soon  to  mortal  combat  go. 
And  put  his  trust  in  Heaven. 

3. 
Sir  Owen  pass'd  the  convent  gate ; 
The  warden  him  conducted  straight 

To  where  a  coffin  lay  ; 
The  Monks  around  in  silence  stand. 
Each  with  a  funeral  torch  in  hand. 

Whose  light  bedinmi'd  the  day. 


"  Few  Pilgrims  ever  reach  this  bourn," 
They  said,  »*  but  fewer  still  return ; 

Yet,  let  what  will  ensue, 
Our  duties  are  prescribed  and  clear ; 
Put  off"  all  mortal  weakness  here ; 

This  coffin  is  for  you. 


«*  Lie  there,  while  we,  with  pious  breath. 
Raise  over  you  the  dirge  of  death ; 

This  comfort  we  can  give ; 
Belike  no  living  hands  may  pay 
This  office  to  your  lifeless  clay ; 

Receive  it  while  you  live ! " 

6. 
Sir  Owen  in  a  shroud  was  dress'd. 
They  placed  a  cross  upon  his  breast. 

And  down  he  laid  his  head ; 
Around  him  stood  the  funeral  train. 
And  song,  with  slow  and  solemn  strain. 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 

7. 
Then  to  the  entrance  of  the  Cave 
They  led  the  Christian  warrior  brave ; 
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Some  fear  he  well  might  feel, 
For  none  of  all  the  Monks  could  tell 
The  terrors  of  that  mjstic  cell, 

Its  secrets  none  reveal. 

8. 
•   **  Now  enter  here,"  the  Warden  cried, 
"  And  God,  Sir  Owen,  be  your  guide ! 

Tour  name  shall  live  in  storj : 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  this  shore, 
Still  fewer  venture  to  explore 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory." 

9. 
Adown  the  Cavern's  long  descent, 
Feeling  his  way.  Sir  Owen  went, 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow ; 
Unarmed,  for  neither  sword  nor  spear, 
Nor  shield  of  proof,  avail'd  him  here 

Against  our  ghostly  Foe. 

10. 
The  ground  was  moist  beneath  his  tread ; 
Large  drops  fell  heavy  on  his  head ; 

The  air  was  damp  and  chill ; 
And  sudden  shudderings  o'er  him  came, 
And  he  could  feel  through  aU  his  frame 

An  icy  sharpness  thrill. 

11. 

Now  steeper  grew  the  dark  descent ; 
In  fervent  prayer  the  Pilgrim  went ; 

'Twas  silence  all  around. 
Save  his  own  echo  from  the  cell. 
And  the  large  drops  that  frequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  sound. 

12. 

But  colder  now  he  felt  the  cell ; 
Those  heavy  drops  no  longer  fell ; 

Thin  grew  the  piercing  air; 
And  now  upon  his  aching  sight 
There  dawn'd,  fax  off,  a  feeble  light ; 

In  hope  he  hasten'd  there. 

13. 
Emerging  now  once  more  to  day, 
A  frozen  waste  before  him  lay, 

A  desert  wild  and  wide. 
Where  ice-rocks,  in  a  sunless  sky, 
On  ice-rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high, 

Were  heap'd  on  every  side. 

14. 
Impending  as  about  to  fall 
They  seem'd ;  and,  had  that  sight  been  all. 

Enough  that  sight  had  been 
To  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ; 
For  what  could  courage  there  avail 

Against  what  then  was  seen  ? 

15. 
He  saw,  as  on  in  faith  he  past. 
Where  many  a  frozen  wretch  was  fiwt 


Within  the  ice-clefls  pent, 
Tet  living  still,  and  doom'd  to  bear. 
In  absolute  and  dumb  despair, 

Their  endless  punishment. 

16. 
A  voice  then  spake  within  his  ear, 
And  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  fear,  — 

"  O  mortal  Man,"  it  said, 
"  Adventurers  like  thyself  were  these ! " 
He  seem'd  to  feel  his  life-blood  freeze, 

And  yet  subdued  his  dread. 

17. 

"  O  mortal  Man,"  the  Voice  pursued, 
"  Be  wise  in  time !  for  thine  own  good 

Alone  I  counsel  thee ; 
Take  pity  on  thyself ;  retrace 
Thy  steps,  and  fly  this  dolorous  place. 

While  yet  thy  feet  are  free. 

18. 
*'  I  warn  thee  once !  I  warn  thee  twice  ! 
Behold  !  that  mass  of  mountain-ice 

Is  trembling  o'er  thy  head  ! 
One  warning  is  allow 'd  thee  more ; 
O  mortal  Man,  that  warning  o'er, 

And  thou  art  worse  than  dead  ! " 

19. 
Not  without  fear.  Sir  Owen  still 
Held  on  with  strength  of  righteous  will. 

In  faith  and  fervent  prayer ; 
When  at  the  word,  "  I  warn  thee  thrice ! " 
Down  came  the  mass  of  mountain  ice. 

And  overwhelm'd  him  there 

20. 
Crush'd  though,  it  seem'd,  in  every  bone. 
And  sense  for  suffering  left  alone, 

A  living  hope  remain'd ; 
In  whom  he  had  believed  he  knew. 
And  thence  the  holy  courage  grew 

That  still  his  soul  sustained. 

21. 

For  he,  as  he  beheld  it  fall, 

Fail'd  not  in  faith  on  Christ  to  call  — 

"Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  "  he  cried  ; 
Oh,  heavenly  help  vouchsafed  in  need. 
When  perfect  faith  is  found  indeed ! 

The  rocks  of  ice  divide. 

22. 
Like  dust  before  the  storm-wind's  sway 
The  shivered  fragments  roll'd  away, 

And  lefl  the  passage  free ; 
New  strength  he  feels ;  all  pain  is  gone ; 
New  life  Sir  Owen  breathes ;  and  on 

He  goes  rejoicingly. 

23. 
Tet  other  trials  he  must  meet ; 
For  soon  a  close  and  piercing  heat 
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Relax'd  each  loosen'd  limb ; 
The  sweajt  Btraam'd  out  from  e^ery  part ; 
In  shorty  qwck  beatings  toil'd  his  heart; 

His  throbbing  eyes  grew  dim* 

Along  the  wide  and  wasted  land 

A  stream  of  fire,  through  banks  of  sand, 

Its  molten  billows  spread ; 
Thin  vapors,  tremulously  light, 
Hung  quivering  o'er  the  glowing  white ', 

The  fir  he  breathed  was  red. 

25. 

A  Paradise  beyond  was  seen, 

Of  shady  groves  and  gardens  green, 

Fair  flowers  and  fruitful  trees. 
And  flowing  fountains  cool  and  clear. 
Whose  gurgling  music  reach'd  his  ear, 

Borne  on  the  burning  breeze. 

26. 
How  should  he  pass  that  molten  flood  ? 
While  gazing  wistfully  he  stood, 

A  Fiend,  as  in  a  dream, 
"Thus!  "  answer'd  the  unutter'd  thought, 
Stretch'd  forth  a  mighty  arm,  and  caught 

And  cast  him  in  the  stream. 

27. 
6ir  Owen  groan'd ;  for  then  he  felt 
His  eyeballs  bum,  his  marrow  melt, 

His  brain  like  liquid  lead ; 
And  firom  his  heart  the  boiling  blood 
Its  agonizing  course  pursued 

Through  limbs  like  iron  red. 

28. 
Yet,  giving  way  to  no  despair. 
But  mindful  of  the  aid  of  prayer, 

^  Lord,  Thou  canst  save !  '*  he  said ; 
And  then  a  breath  firom  Eden  came  ; 
With  life  and  healing  through  his  frame 

The  blissful  influence  spread. 


No  Fiends  may  now  his  way  oppose ; 
The  gates  of  Paradise  unclose  ; 

Free  entrance  there  is  given ; 
And  songs  of  triumph  meet  his  ear ; 
Enrapt,  Sir  Owen  seems  to  hear 

The  harmonies  of  Heaven. 

30. 
t*  Come,  Pilgrim !  take  thy  foretaste  meet, 
Thou  who  bast  trod  with  fearless  feet 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory ; 
For  after  death  these  seats  divine, 
Reward  eternal,  shall  be  thine, 

And  thine  eternal  glory." 

31. 
Inebriate  with  the  deep  delight, 
Dim  grew  the  Pilgrim's  swimming  sight; 


His  senses  died  away ; 
And  when  to  life  he  woke,  before 
The  Cavem-mouth  he  saw  once  more 

The  light  of  earthly  day. 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE   CROSS   ROADS. 


The  tragedy  related  in  this  Ballad  happened  about  the  year 
1760,  in  the  pariah  of  Bedmintter,  near  Briatol.  One  who 
waa  present  at  the  funeral  told  me  the  itory  and  the  cireom- 
■tancei  of  the  interment,  as  I  have  versified  them. 


There  was  an  old  man  breaking  stones 

To  mend  the  turnpike  way ; 
He  sat  him  down  beside  a  brook. 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took ; 
For  now  it  was  mid-day. 


He  lean'd  his  back  against  a  post ; 

His  feet  the  brook  ran  by  ; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing, 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 


A  soldier,  with  his  knapsack  on, 
Came  travelling  o'er  the  down ; 

The  sun  was  strong,  and  he  was  tired ; 

And  he  of  the  old  man  inquired 
"  How  far  to  Bristol  town  ?  " 


"  Half  an  hour's  walk  for  a  young  man, 
By  lanes,  and  fields,  and  stiles ; 

But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  know ; 

And  if  along  the  road  you  go. 
Why,  then  'tis  three  good  miles." 

5. 
The  soldier  took  his  knapsack  off, 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry ; 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  he  took. 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 

To  dine  in  company. 

6. 
(<  Old  friend !  in  faith,"  the  soldier  says, 

"  I  envy  you,  almost ; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  press'd. 
And  I  should  like  to  sit,  and  rest 

My  back  against  that  post. 


"  In  such  a  sweltering  day  as  this, 

A  knapsack  is  the  devil ; 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat, 
It  would  not  only  spoil  our  chat, 
But  make  me  seem  uncivil." 
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8. 
The  old  man  langh'd  and  moved. — **!  wish 

It  were  a  great-arm'd  chair  ! 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  need ;  — 
And  yet  it  was  a  cursed  deed 

That  ever  brought  it  there. 

9. 
"  There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place ; 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  pressed, 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face." 

10. 
The  soldier  had  but  just  lean'd  back, 

And  now  he  half  rose  up. 
**  There's  sure  no  harm  in  dining  here. 
My  friend  ?  and  yet,  to  be  sincere, 

I  should  not  like  to  sup." 

11. 

**  God  rest  her !  she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet !  " 
The  old  man  cried.    "  No  harm  I  trow. 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  now 
She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

12. 

"I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave ; 
It  did  not  make  my  courage  fail, 
And  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 
Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 

13. 
**  I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  ghosts  their  freedom  have  * 
But  here  I  saw  no  ghastly  sight ; 
And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  light 

Was  shining  on  her  grave. 

14. 

"  There's  one  who,  like  a  Christian,  lies 

Beneath  the  church-tree's  shade ; 
I'd  rather  go  a  long  mile  round. 
Than  pass  at  evening  through  the  ground 
Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

15. 
**•  A  decent  burial  that  man  had ; 

The  bell  was  heard  to  toll. 
When  he  was  laid  in  holy  ground ; 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  be  with  his  soul ! 

16. 
'*  Didst  see  a  house  below  the  hill 

Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy .' 
In  that  farm-house  did  that  man  dwell. 
And  I  remember  it  full  well 

When  I  was  a  growing  boy. 


17. 


**  But  she  was  a  poor  parish  girl. 

Who  came  up  from  the  west : 
From  service  hard  she  ran  away. 
And  at  that  house,  in  evil  day. 

Was  taken  into  zest 

18. 
**A  man  of  a  bad  name  was  he; 

An  evil  life  he  led ; 
Passion  made  his  dark  fiice  turn  white. 
And  his  gray  eyes  were  large  and  light. 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

19. 
**  The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  evil  stem ; 
'Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  I  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them ! 

20. 
**  Didst  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ? 

The  walls  alone  remain ; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
Its  mossy  roof  has  fallen  through. 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

21. 

**  This  poor  girl  she  had  served  with  them 

Some  half-a-year  or  more. 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day. 
Stiff  as  a  corpse,  and  cold  as  clay. 

Behind  that  stable  door. 

22. 

** It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place; 

No  hut  or  house  is  near ; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone, 
'Twere  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groan 

Would  never  reach  mortal  ear. 

23. 
"  And  there  were  strange  reports  about ; 

But  still  the  coroner  found 
That  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died, 
And  should  buried  be  by  the  way-side. 

And  not  in  Christian  ground. 

24. 
"  This  was  the  very  place  he  chose. 

Just  where  these  four  roads  meet ; 
And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
That  hither  follow 'd  them  along ; 

I  shall  never  the  sight  forget ! 

25. 
"  They  carried  her  upon  a  board 

In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died ; 
I  saw  the  cap  blown  off  her  head ; 
Her  face  was  of  a  dark,  dark  red ; 

Her  eyes  were  starting  wide  : 
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26. 
**I  think  the  J  could  not  have  been  dosed, 

So  widely  did  tbej  strain. 
O  Lord,  it  was  a  ghastly  sight, 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

When  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 

27. 

**  They  laid  her  where  these  four  roads  meet, 

Here  in  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  press'd. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face.' 

WesOury,  1798. 


GOD'S    JUDGMENT    ON    A 
WICKED    BISHOP. 


Ben  followeth  the  Hiftory  of  H  ATTO,  Archbuhop  of  Menu. 

It  hapned  in  the  ye«r  914,  that  there  was  en  exceeding  great 
fiunine  in  Germany,  at  what  time  Otho  «uraamed  the  Great 
waa  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto,  once  Abbot  of  Fulda,  wai 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  of  the  Bishops  after  Crescens  and 
Creseentius  the  two  and  thirtieth,  of  the  Archbishops  after 
St.  Bonifaeiut  the  thirteenth.  This  Hatto  in  the  time  of 
this  great  famine  afore- mentioned,  when  he  saw  the  poor 
people  of  the  country  exceedingly  oppressed  with  famine, 
aieembled  a  great  company  of  them  together  into  a  Bamo, 
and,  like  a  most  accursed  and  mercilesse  caitiffe,  burnt  up 
tboae  poor  innocent  souls,  that  were  so  fkr  from  doubting 
aay  such  matter,  that  they  rather  hoped  to  receive  some 
eomlbrt  and  relief  at  his  hands.  The  reason  that  moved  the 
prelat  to  commit  that  execrable  impiety  was,  because  he 
thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner  cease,  if  those  un- 
profitable beggars  that  consumed  more  bread  than  they  were 
worthy  to  eat,  were  dispatched  out  of  the  world.  For  he 
said  that  those  poor  folks  were  like  to  Mice,  that  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  devour  corne.  But  God  Almighty,  the 
just  avenger  of  the  poor  folks*  quarrel,  did  not  long  suffer 
this  hainous  tyranny,  this  most  detestable  fact,  unpunished. 
For  he  mustered  up  an  army  of  Mice  against  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  sent  them  to  persecute  him  as  his  furious  Alas- 
tors,  so  that  they  afflicted  htm  both  day  and  night,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in  any  place.  Where- 
npon  the  Prelate,  thinking  that  he  should  be  secure  from 
the  injury  of  Mice  if  he  were  in  a  certain  tower,  tliat 
atandeth  in  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towne,  betook  himself 
onto  the  said  tower  as  to  a  safe  refuge  and  sanctuary  from 
bis  enemies,  and  locked  himself  in.  But  the  innumerable 
troupes  of  Mice  chased  him  continually  very  eagerly,  and 
•wnrome  unto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water  to  execute  the 
jost  judgment  of  God,  and  so  at  last  he  was  most  miserably 
devoured  by  those  sillie  creatures  ;  who  pursued  him  with 
aoch  bitter  hostility,  that  it  is  recorded  they  scraped  and 
knawed  out  his  very  name  from  the  walls  and  tapistry 
wherein  it  was  written,  after  they  had  so  cruelly  devoured 
bis  body.  Wherefore  the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up 
by  the  Miee  is  shewn  to  this  day,  for  a  perpetual  monument 
to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  tjrranny 
of  this  impious  Prelate,  being  situate  in  a  little  green  Island 
in  the  midst  of  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is 
commonly  called  in  the  German  Tongue  the  Mowia-Tvaiv. 
CoaTAT*s  Crmditiu,  pp.  571,  573. 

Other  authors  who  record  this  tale  say  that  the  Bishop  was 
•atau  by  Rats. 

Thx  sommer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet ; 


'Twas  a  piteous  sight,  to  see,  all  around, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door. 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  fumish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock 'd  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  Bam  and  burnt  them  all. 

"  r  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire !  "  quoth  he, 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me. 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consimie  the  com." 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  look'd,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm ; 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm ; 
"  My  Lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mom. 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  all  your  com." 

Another  came  ranning  presently, 
And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be,  — 
"  Fly !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 
**Ten  thousand  Rats  are  coming  this  way, — 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday ! " 

"  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
"  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep. 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  cross'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  there. 


He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes ;  — 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise  ', 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  hb  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
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He  listen'd  uid  lookM;  —  it  wai  only  the  Cat  j 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that ) 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climh'd  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent, 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score ; 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and  more. 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before  ; 
Such  a  judgment  had  never  been  witnessed  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder  drawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls,  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor. 
From  the  right  and  the  lefl,from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones ; 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him ! 
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The  lef«od  of  tb«  Pious  Pointer  is  related  in  the  Pia  Hilaria 
of  Gazaui ;  bat  the  Pioua  Poet  has  omitted  the  second  part 
of  the  story,  thouf  h  it  rests  upon  quite  as  good  authority  as 
the  first.    It  is  to  be  found  in  the  FabUatix  of  Le  Grand. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 

1. 
There  once  was  a  painter,  in  Catholic  days. 

Like  Job,  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure ;  but  chiefly  his 
praise 
And  delight  was  in  painting  the  Devil. 

2. 
They  were  Angels,  compared  to  the  Devils  he  drew. 

Who  besieged  poor  St.  Anthony's  cell ; 
Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  furnace-like  hue ! 
And  round  them  a  sulphurous  coloring  he  threw. 

That  their  breath  seem'd  of  brimstone  to  smell. 

3. 
And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun ; 
'Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church-door ; 


She  stood  on  the  Dragon,  embracing  her  Son ; 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done, 
But  this  must  outdo  all  before. 


The  Old  Dragon's  imps,  as  they  fled  throvgfa  the  air. 

At  seeing  it,  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair. 
That  they  earae  as  ApoUyon  himself  had  been  there. 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 

5. 

Every  child,  at  beholding  it,  trembled  with  dread. 

And  scream'd  as  he  tum'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Dropp'd  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said. 
Lord,  keep  me  from  ugly  Old  Nick ! 

6. 
What  the  Painter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day, 

He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night ; 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  lay ; 
'Twas  no  fancy,  no  dream ;  he  could  plainly  survey 

That  the  Devil  himself  was  in  sight 

7. 
**  Tou  rascally  dauber !  "  old  Beelzebub  criee^ 

M  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  mjrself  I  despise. 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  eyes. 

Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain !  " 

8. 
Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside, 

And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance ; 
So  carefully  he  the  grim  coimtenance  eyed. 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting,  with  Catholic  pride. 

And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 

9. 
Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Painter  arose ; 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light. 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows ; 
'Tis  fresh  in  his  eye ;  to  his  labor  he  goes. 

And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite. 

10. 
Happy  man !  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can't  &il ; 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  like  fire;  [mail, 

There's  his  grin  and  his  fangs,  and  his  dragon-like 
And  the  very  identical  curl  of  his  tail,  — 

So  that  nothing  is  left  to  desire. 

1. 
He  looks  and  retouches  again  with  delight ; 

'Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  his  mind ; 
And  extdting  again  and  again  at  the  sight, 
He  looks  round  for  applause,  and  he  sees  with 
afiright 
The  Original  standing  behind. 

12. 

"Fool!  Idiot!"  old  Beelzebub  grinn'd  as  he  spoke, 
And  stamp'd  on  the  scafibld  in  ire ; 
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The  Fainteff  gvew  p«k,  for  he  knew  it  na  joke ; 
Twu  a  terrible  height,  and  the  ■eaffolduig  broke, 
The  Devil  could  wiah  it  no  higher. 

13. 
*«  Uelp^help  1  Ble«0dM«ry ! "  hecried  iBttladm, 

As  the  scaffold  stmk  under  his  feet. 
Ffom  the  euifwe  the  Virgin  extended  her  srm ; 
She  caught  the  good  Painter;  she  ssved  him  &om 
harm; 
There  were  hondred*  who  saw  in  the  street 

14. 

The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied, 

And  cursed  his  own  fruitless  endeavor ; 
While  the  Painter  caird  afler  his  rage  to  deride, 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brushes  in  triumph,  and  cried, 
<•  I'D  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever ! " 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

1. 

Thx  Painter  so  pious*  aff  praise  had  acquired 

For  defying  the  malice  of  Hell ; 
The  Monks  the  unerring  resemblance  admired ; 
Not  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 

From  a  hand  that  succeeded  so  well. 


One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number  among 

Of  features  most  fair  to  behold ; 
The  country  around  of  fair  Marguerite  rung; 
Marguerite  she  was  lovefy,  and  lively,  and  young ; 

Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 


O  Painter,  avoid  fter !    O  Painter,  take  care. 

For  Satan  is  watchful  for  you ! 
Take  heed  lest  you  fkll  in  the  Wicked  One's  snare ; 
The  net  is  made  ready ;  O  Painter,  beware 

Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 

4. 

She  seats  herself  now;  now  she  lifts  up  her  head ; 

On  the  artist  she  fixes  her  eyes ; 
The  colors  are  ready,  the  canvass  is  spread  ; 
He  lays  on  the  white,  and  he  lays  on  the  red. 

And  the  features  of  beauty  arise. 

5. 
He  is  come  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so  bright  and  so  blue ! 

There's  a  look  which  he  cannot  express ; — 
His  colors  are  dull  to  their  quick-sparkling  hue ; 
More  and  more  on  the  lady  he  fixes  his  view ; 

On  the  canvaaa  he  looks  less  and  less. 


In  vain  he  letoaches ;  her  eyes  sparkle  more,. 
And  that  look  which  fair  Marguerite  gave ! 
57 


Many  Devils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore. 
But  he  never  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before,— 
Sf.  Anthony,  help  him  add  save! 


He  yisMedy  aktf  i  ^  for  the' troth  uratt  be  told,-^ 

T<J  the  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate. 
It  was  Settled  the  Lady,  so  fair  to  behold, 
Should  elope  from  her  Husband,  so  ugly  and  old, 
With  the  Paimtar,  so  pioua  of  late. 

8. 
Now  Satan  exults  in  his  vengeance  complete  > 

To  the  Husband  he  makes  the  scheme  knows ; 
Night  comes,  and  the  lovers  impatiently  m^ef ;: 
Together  they  fly  ;  they  are  seized  in  the  street, 

And  in  prison  the  Painter  is  thrown. 

9. 
With  Repentance,  his  only  companion,  fae  liei. 

And  a  dismal  companion  is  she  ! 
On  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  Old  Enemy  rise, 
'*  Now,  you  villanous  dauber !  "  Sir  Beeliebuh  cries, 

**  You  are  paid  for  your  insults  to  me  ! 

10. 
«  But  my  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move- 

If  to  what  I  propose  you  agree ; 
That  picture, — be  just !  Ae  resenibl&isce  improve ; 
Make  a  handsomer  portrait ;  your  chains  I'll  remove, 

And  you  shall  this  instant  be  free." 

11. 

Overjoy'd,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears ; 

"  I'll  make  you  quite  handsome  ! ''  he  said. 
He  said,  and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears ; 
Released  from  his  prison,  released  iham  hitf  fears^ 

The  Painter  u  snug  in  his  bed. 

12. 

At  mom  he  arises,  composes  his  look, 
And  proceeds  to  his  work  as  before ; 

The  people  beheld  him,  the  culprit  they  tbok; 

They  thought  that  the  Painter  his  prisotf  had  broke. 
And  to  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 

13. 
They  open  the  dungeon ;  -^behdld,  in  his  plaM* 

In  the  comer  old  Beelsebub  lay ; 
He  smirks,  and  he  smiles,  and  he  leers  with  a  grttCte, 
That  the  Painter  might  catch  all  the  charms  of 
his  face. 
Then  vanish'd  in  lightning  away. 

14. 
Quoth  the  Painter,  "  I  trust  you'll  suspect  me  no 
more. 
Since  you  find  my  assertions  wei«  tme. 
But  I'll  alter  the  picture  above  the  Church-door, 
For  he  never  vouchsafed  me  a  sitting  before. 
And  I  must  give  tiie  Devil  his  dkiei"  ' 
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^  Know  all  men  that  the  moet  Holy  Father  Gregory,  in  the  year 
from  the  incarnation  of  onr  Lord  1070,  bearinf  an  affection 
of  extraordinary  devootnen  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael*! 
Mount,  has  pioualy  granted  to  all  the  fiuthful  who  thall  reach 
or  riait  it,  with  their  oblations  and  alms,  a  remiHion  of  a 
third  part  of  their  penaneei." — At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  "  Because,  it  was  said,  this  privilege  is  still  nn 
known  to  many,  therefore  we  the  senrants  of  God,  and  the 
ministers  of  this  church  in  Christ,  do  require  and  request 
of  all  of  you  who  possess  the  care  of  souls,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  accommodation,  to  publish  these  words  in  your  re- 
spective churches ;  that  your  parishioners  and  subjects  may 
be  more  carefully  animated  to  a  greater  exhortation  of  de- 
voutness,  and  may  smts  ghriously  in  pQgrimagu  frtquttd 
tku  pUtee,  for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the  gifts  and  indul- 
geneies  aforesaid."  From  this  publication  of  the  privilege 
did  undoubtedly  commence  that  numerous  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  church  which  Carew  intimates  ;  and  of  which  Nor- 
den,  who  generally  is  the  mere  copier  of  Carew,  yet  is  here 
the  enlarger  of  him,  says,  M  The  Mount  hath  been  much  re- 
sorted unto  by  pilgrims  in  devotion  to  St.  Michael.**  Then 
too  was  ftamed  assuredly  that  seat  on  the  tower,  which  is 
so  ridiculously  described  by  Carew,  as  "  a  little  ttUMeut  the 
eastle,  —  a  bad  seat  in  a  craggy  place,  —  somewhat  danger- 
ous for  access  ;  **  when  it  is  a  chair  composed  of  stones  pro- 
jecting from  the  two  sides  of  the  tower  battlements,  and 
uniting  into  a  kind  of  basin  for  a  seat  just  at  the  south- 
western angle,  but  elevated  above  tbe  battlements  on  each 
aide,  having  its  back  just  within,  and  hanging  high  over  the 
rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus  "appears  somewhat  dan- 
gerous **  indeed,  but  not  mertf ly  "  for  access,**  though  the 
climber  to  it  must  actually  turn  his  whole  body  at  that  alti- 
tude to  take  his  seat  in  it,  but  from  the  altitude  itself,  and 
from  its  projection  over  the  precipice.  It  also  appears  an 
evident  addition  to  the  building.  And  it  was  assuredly  made 
at  this  period,  not  for  the  ridiculous  purpose  to  which  alone 
it  professedly  ministers  at  present,  —  that  of  enabling  women 
who  sit  in  it  to  govern  their  husbands  afterwards  ;  but  for 
such  of  the  pilgrims  as  had  stronger  heads,  and  bolder 
spirits,  to  complete  their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting 
in  this  SL  MtduuP*  Char^  as  denominated,  and  these  aKom- 
ihg  ikemsdva  as  pilgrims,  to  the  coitiitry  round.  Hence,  in 
an  author  who  lends  us  information  without  knowing  it,  as 
he  alludes  to  customs  without  feeling  the  force  of  Uiem,  we 
read  this  transient  information : 

Who  knows  not  Migfael*s  Mount  and  Chair, 
The  filgrim*8  Aely  oowit? 

Norden  abo  re<ichoes  Carew,  in  saying,  "St.  Michael*s 
ehair  is  fiibled  to  be  in  the  Mount.**  We  thus  find  a  reason 
for  the  construction  of  the  chair,  that  comports  Mrith  all  the 
uses  of  the  church  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  that  min- 
istered equally  with  this  to  the  purposes  of  religion  then 
predominant ;  a  religion,  dealing  more  in  exteriors  than  our 
own,  operating  mora  than  our  own,  through  the  body,  upon 
the  soul  i  and  so  leaving,  perhaps,  a  more  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  the  spirits.  To  sit  in  the  chair  then,  was  not 
merely,  as  Carew  represents  the  act,  "somewhat  dan* 
gerons  **  in  the  attempt, "  and  thertfore  Ao<y  m  the  odveHtmrt,*^ 
but  also  holy  in  itself,  as  on  the  church  tower ;  more  holy 
in  its  purposes,  as  the  seat  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  most  holy 
as  the  seat  of  a  few  in  accomplishment  of  all  their  vows ; 
as  the  chair  of  a  few,  in  invitation  of  all  the  country.  — 
WniTAKia*!  SHpptonext  to  ike  First  and  Socond  Book  qf 
PoLWHXUE*s  Historf  of  ComoaUf  pp.  6, 7. 


Merrily,  merrilj  rung  the  bella, 

The  bells  of  St.  Michaers  tower, 
When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  hit  wife 
'    Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 


Richard  Penlake  was  a  cheerAil  man, 

Cheerful,  and  frank,  and  free ; 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife. 

For  a  terrible  shrew  was  she. 

Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take. 

Till  patience  avail'd  no  longer ; 
Then  Richard  Penlake  his  crab-stick  would  take. 

And  show  her  that  he  was  the  stronger. 

Rebecca  his  wife  had  oflen  wished 

To  sit  in  St.  Michael's  chair ; 
For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then. 

If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

It  chanced  that  Richard  Penlake  fell  sick ; 

They  thought  he  would  have  died ; 
Rebecca  his  wife  made  a  vow  for  his  life. 

As  she  knelt  by  his  bed-side. 


**  Now  hear  my  prayer,  St.  Michael !  and 
My  husband's  life,"  quoth  she ; 

'*  And  to  thine  altar  we  will  go 
Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow, 

For  woundily  sick  was  he ; 
**  Save  me,  St.  Michael,  and  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 


When  Richard  grew  well,  Rebecca  his  wife 
Teased  him  by  night  and  by  day : 

"  O  mine  own  dear !  for  you  I  fear. 
If  we  the  vow  delay.' 

Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 
The  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 

When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 
Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 

Six  marks  they  on  the  altar  laid. 

And  Richard  knelt  in  prayer : 
She  left  him  to  pray,  and  stole  away 

To  sit  in  St.  Michael's  chair. 

Up  the  tower  Rebecca  ran, 

Round,  and  round,  and  round ; 
'Twas  a  giddy  sight  to  stand  a-top, 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

"  A  curse  on  the  ringers  for  rocking 

The  lower !  "  Rebecca  cried, 
As  over  the  church  battlements 

She  strode  with  a  long  stride. 

"  A  blessing  on  St.  Michael's  chair ! " 

She  said,  as  she  sat  down : 
Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells. 

And  out  Rebecca  was  thrown. 

Tidings  to  Richard  Penlake  were  brought 

That  his  good  wife  was  dead : 
"  Now  shall  we  toll  for  her  poor  soul 

The  great  church  bell  ? "  they  said. 
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**ToU  at  her  burying,"  quoth  Richard  Penlake, 
"Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  he; 

**  But  don't  disturb  the  ringers  now 
In  compliment  to  me." 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE 
HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 


While  Henry  V.  Uytt  the  tiege  of  Drenz,  an  boneet  Hennit, 
unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evilf  he 
broo^t  on  Chrittendom  by  bis  unjuat  ambition,  who 
nnirped  the  kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right, 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God;  wherefore,  in  his  holy 
name,  he  threatened  him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punish- 
ment if  he  desisted  not  from  bis  enterprise.  Henry  took 
this  exhortation  either  as  an  idle  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion 
of  the  dauphin's,  and  was  but  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed  the  threatening ;  for, 
within  eome  few  mootlts  a(\er,  he  was  smitten  with  a stnage 
and  incniable  disease.  —  MaaaaAT. 


Hx  pus'd  unqneition'd  through  the  camp ; 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 
In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went ; 
And  so  the  Hennit  pass'd  along, 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sat  in  his  tent  alone; 

The  map  before  him  lay ; 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ; 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw ; 

For  the  holy  man  was  old ; 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

*'  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 

Which  thou  hast  done  this  land ! 
O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  band. 

"  I  have  pass'd  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 
Laid  on  my  latter  days ! 

^  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down. 
That  wailed  food,  in  better  times. 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"  Henry !  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  sail  gliding  down ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thou 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 


<(  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  be  pass'd  along. 
Or  maiden,  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

^  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard ; 

In  fear  he  hastens  by ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succor  cry. 

**  I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  down. 

And  watch  the  dripping  oar, 
As  pleasantly  their  viol's  tones 

Came  soflen'd  to  the  shore. 

**  King  Henry,  many  a  blacken'd  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood !  repent  in  time. 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town." 

**I  shall  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 
**  And  conquer  this  good  land ; 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  ?  " 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak. 
And  angrily  look'd  down; — 

His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

**  What  if  no  miracle  firom  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  control ; 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ^ 

^  Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  time. 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat. 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow ! " 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile, 
As  the  hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

WeMtbury,  1798. 
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dando  maa  y  «m»  ftiuZtM,  «m  podtrw  kmer  ofortadt  ie  «ipul 
titw.  Pidi6  perdan  ml  SoMto^  y  d  «it  amo^  td  qmal  9atu(flio 
desputaiUrammUpcmttabi^  —  Vtixao/is.    i'lMSmc- 


"  If  thy  debtor  be  poor,"  old  Chnftof«l  Mid, 

^  Exact  Aot  U>o  hftrdly  ikj  due ; 
For  he  who  pieaerves  «  poor  autn  from  wi&t 

May  preterye  him  from  wickedness  too. 

"  If  thy  neighbor  should  sin,"  old  ChristOTal  said, 

'*  O  never  unmerciful  be } 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 

**  At  sixty-and-seven,  tlie  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort,  through  God's  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  youth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place." 

**  Tou  shall  hi^ve  the  farm,  yousg  Christoval," 

My  master  Henrique  said; 
*<  But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide. 

That  duly  the  rent  shall  be  paid." 

1  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  si^ } 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St.  Andrew'*  Church, 

And  it  was  St.  Isidro's  day. 

*'Take  St  Isidro  for  my  pledge,'* 

I  ventured  to  mi|ke  reply ; 
<*  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  iny  friend, 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I." 

We  enter'd  the  Church,  and  went  lo  his  shrine, 

An4  I  feU  en  my  bended  knee  -r^ 
^  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee  ! 

"  I  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be ) 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue ! " 

I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on. 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store  j 
I  fear'd  St.  Isidro's  anger, 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

So,  on  a  dark  night,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away ; 
It  happened  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

As  I  past  the  Church  door,  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St.  Isidro's  day ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  fbar, 

And  faster  I  hasten'd  aw^. 

So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on, 

Paeing  full  many  a  mile, 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  band 

Was  on  me  all  the  whil^. 


Weaiy  I  wm,  yet  safe,  I  thoo^l) 
But  when  it  WM  day-light, 

I  had,  I  found,  been  running  reoad 
And  round  the  Church  iJl  i 


I  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees, 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray'd ; 
When  my  master  came  up  —  "  What,  Christoval ! 

You  are  here  betimes ! "  he  said. 

**I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,"  said  I, 
'*  Grood  Mister,  ^d  I  have  done  wfOQg; 

And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 
In  penance  all  night  long." 

**  If  thou  hast  been  idle,**  Henrique  replied^ 

**  Henceforth  thy  fault  amend ! 
I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 

And  the  Saint  may  thy  labor  befViend.** 

Homeward  I  went  i^  penitent. 
And  from  that  day  I  idled  no  morej 

St  Isidro  bless'd  my  industry, 
As  he  punish'd  my  sloth  before. 

*<  When  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christoval  nid, 

**  I  have  never  exacted  my  due ; 
But  remembering  my  maetei  wee  good  Is^  me^ 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 

*«  When  my  neighbor  hath  sinn'd,"  eld  ChristOTal 
said, 

"  I  judged  not  tee  hasdly  his  sin. 
But  thought  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Chnich, 

And  consider'd  whit  1  might  have  beeft." 


CORNEl^IUS   AGRIPPA; 

A    BALLAD, 

OF   ▲    TOUNO    BfAN    THAT    WOULD    RKAD    UF- 

LAWPCL   BOOKS,  AND   BOW    HJE   WAS 

?UmSHED. 


VERT   PITHY   AND    PROFITABLE. 


CoRKELiua  AcuutPA  went  oe,|  one  day; 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away. 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife. 
And  charged  hei^  to  keep  iH  loek'd  on  her  Hlb. 

^*  And  if  any  en*  ask  my  Study  lo  ese, 
I  charge  you  to  tnuA  them  not  with  the  key  ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore, 
On  your  life  let  iM^KMly  enler  that  door."^ 


There  lived  a  young  man  in  the  house,  whein  vain 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
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And  he  b^^'d  and  pr&y'd  the  books  td  «e«, 
Till  the  foolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

On  the  Study-tabl6  a  bOOk  thei«  lay» 
Which  Agrippa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day ; 
The  letters  were  written  With  blood  therein, 
And  the  leares  were  made  <yf  dead  men's  skm  ;— 

Aftd  these  horribte  leates  of  thagtc  betWeeh 
Were  the  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  wer^  ieen, 
The  likeness  of  things  So  foul  to  behold, 
That  what  they  Were  is  not  fit  to  be  tdld. 

The  young  man  he  began  to  read 
He  knew  tiot  what;  but  he  would  pfoce^, 
When  there  was  heard  a  sound  at  th«  door 
Whteh,  as  he  read  on,  grew  more  and  mote. 

And  more  and  more  the  knock'mg  grew ; 

The  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 

But,  trembling,  in  fear  he  sat  within, 

Till  the  door  was  broke,  and  the  Devil  cam6  in. 

Two  hideous  horns  on  his  bead  he  had  got. 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  blue. 
And  his  tail  like  a  fiery  serpent  grew. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? "  the  Wicked  One 

cried. 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standing  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  affright. 

'*  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?  "  tti^  the  Author 

ofUl; 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

'*  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  >  **  the  third  time  he 

cnes. 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes. 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin  claw  in  the  air. 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer. 

His  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey ; 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish'd  away. 

THE  MORAL. 
Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Conjurer's  books  they  read. 

WeMthttry,  1790. 


KING    CHARLEMAIN. 


iVMfret  iml  AiiCMrtf  ptoiigt^M  fiHU  (MuwHt  de  «mm  M 
Mam  pnr  tm  vtritBiU*  Q^i  mttH  ftt$  CkaHu  U  Grmd^ 
mpru  aooir  ccnquttU  fbuwira  jNifv,  a^esptrdit  d§  UUefmfon 
en  Pameur  iTwu  simple  femmey  qut  nuttent  tout  honatur  $t 
r^^utation  en  erriere,  U  oublia  non  eemiement  let  nffairee  de 
eon  roymuHtf,  mow  aneei  le  eoing  de  ea  propre  peraonne<,  an 
grand  deepleuit  de  ekaeun  |  mCoM  eeedmeM  entemifd  tofth' 
tieer  eesU  ddmet  Ufuelle  par  benhrur  ceiameata  d  e*aliUr 
d^unegroeaemaladiefquxluiapportalaiiwrt  Dent  lee  Primcea 
et  grands  Seigneare  fvrent  fort  rejouisj  eaperane  9M  par  eesU 
mortj  Charles  reprendtoit  cemme  devant  et  see  esprits  et  lee 
ajg^ree  du  ro^aime  en  main  <  tauit^foia  U  ee  troutm  telUinent 
ntfatni  de  teste  amonr,  qu*  encores  cherissoU-il  ce  cadaver, 
Vembrassanty  baisanti  accolaxt  de  la  memefa^on  que  devant,  et 
au  lieu  de  prester  VereiUe  aux  legations  qui  lujf  sundenoient,  U 
Ventretenoit  de  miUe  bayes,  eomme  s^dJe  eust  uti  pleine  de  vie. 
Ce  corps  eommenfoU  deja  non  eeulement  d  mat  eentit,  mais  akssi 
eetaurMUenputtrfttetiMyniieaidmeiiien*iiatHritatu;iindeee4 
favorie qaiUttfen  eeaat  parttr;  dant  admd que PArekeoeequd 
T\irpin  vtieux  advisi  que  lee  autrte,  paurpensa  que  idle  ckoee 
ne  pouvoit  estre  advenuH  sons  quelgue  soredlerie,  Au  vuryen 
dequoy  espiant  unjour  Vkeure  que  le  Roy  s'estoit  aisenti  de  la 
ckojiJ/re,  eommenga  de  ft^dU*  le  carpe  de  toutes  parts,  finaU- 
ment  tro uva  dans  sa  boueke  aU  deeeous  de  ea  takgue  Itn  amneoit 
qu^U  luy  osta.  Le  jour  mesme  Ckarlemaigne  reUmmant  Her 
ee»  premieres  brisees,  se  trouva  fort  estonne  de  voir  une  ear- 
,  eaese  ainsi  puante.  Parquoy,  eomme  s*U  se  fust  resveitU  d'un 
profend  sommeil,  eoikmanda  que  Von  l*ensetelist  prdHptrmenL 
Ce  qui  fut  fait ;  maie  en  eoliir^  esvkange  de  teste  fetie,  U  tour- 
na  tons  see  pensemene  vers  VArthevesque  porteur  de  eest  an- 
neau,  ne  pouvant  estre  deld  en  avant  sans  luy,  et  le  suivant 
en  tons  lee  endroUs.  Q;uoyvoyanteesagePrelat,eieraignani 
que  eesl  anneau  ne  tombast  en  mains  de  quelque  autre,  le  jetta 
done  un  lac  prockain  de  la  viltt,  thpnis  tequet  itfi^.i  on.  dit 
quaes  Boy  se  trouve  si  espria  de  Vamokt  du  lieui  qn*U  ne  ei 
desempara  de  la  viUe  d'Aix,  oU  U  bas^  un  PaUtist  et  un  Mo- 
nasters, en  Vun  desqueis  il  parJU  le  reate  de  eee  jottre,  et  en 
Pautre  voulut  estre  ensevely,  ordonnant  par  son  Ustament  que 
tone  let  Envpereurs  de  Rome  ekssent  d  tefaire  taef^er  preiiiiero- 
ment  en  ce  Zim.  —  PAsquiSR.  Reekerekee  de  la  France. 
L.  6,  C.  33. 
This  very  leftrned  author  hai  stranfely  inisUken  Aix  in  Sa- 
voy, the  real  acene  of  the  le^nd,  for  Aiz-la-Cbapelle.  The 
ruins  of  a  building  said  to  have  been  Charlemain*s  palaca 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Lake  of  Botitfet. 


JPi'^foie  Pekrwqua^foHrenanme  onire  lee  PoUtet  Jtaiiene,  die- 
e0mrantmunepiatreaonvoyagede  Prance  A deVAUemaigne, 
namtraeaniequepae»antparlamUed;'Aix,a<9prUdequelqMa 


It  was  strange  that  he  loved  her,  for  youth  was  gone 
And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled :  [by, 

'Twas  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gleam'd  in  her 
eye, 

And  all  but  the  Monareh  could  plainly  desCty 
From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red. 

2. 

Tet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 

And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chain ; 
The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  pot  there  5 
To  him  she  alone  among  women  seem'd  fair, 
Such  dotage  possess'd  Charlemain. 


The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid, 

Alike  the  proud  leman  detest; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  Who  ceased  to  up- 

braid. 
Shook  his  gray  head  in  sorrow,  and  silently  phiy*d 

That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest 


A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  al!» 
For  Agatha  sickens  and  dies. 
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And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pall ; 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall. 
And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 


But  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away. 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day. 
Where  array 'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay. 
The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 
The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vain. 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 

And  still  he  unsheatl^  not  the  sword. 


The  soldiers  they  clamor,  the  Monks  bend  in  prayer 

In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  physicians  to  counsel  together  repair. 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  they  declare 

That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 

8. 
Then,  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads. 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  made 

known. 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone. 
And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9. 
He  searches  with  care,  though  with  'tremulous 
haste. 
For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  king ; 
And  under  her  tongue,  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 
At  length  he  discovers  a  ring. 

10. 
Rejoicing  he  seized  it,  and  hastened  away ; 

The  Monarch  re^nter'd  the  room ; 
^e  enchantment  was  ended,  and,  suddenly  gi^. 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay. 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

11. 

Now  merriment,  joysnce,  and  feasting  again 

Enliven'd  the  palace  of  Aix ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 

12. 

And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  Maidens  prepare : 
And  now,  all  apparel'd  in  costly  array, 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Toung  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

la 

Oh !  happy  the  Damsel  who,  'mid  her  compeers. 
For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye ! 


Now  glowing  with  hopes,  and  now  fever'd  witk 

fears. 
Each  maid  or  triumphant  or  jealous  appears. 
As  noticed  by  him,  or  pass'd  by. 

14. 
And  now,  as  the  evening  approach'd,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance. 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choioe 

might  fall. 
When,  lo !  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all. 
He  ask'd  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

15. 
The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  they  staxe  ; 

Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  mutter 'd  aprayer. 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there. 

In  haste  he  withdrew  &om  the  halL 

16. 
The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 

As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake  side  -, 
But  the  King  had  pursued,  and,  o'erjoyed  at  his 

sight, 
**  Oh  turn  thee,  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight^ 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,"  he  cried. 

17. 
**  Oh  come  where  the  feast,  and  the  dance,  and  the 
song, 
Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Or  at  this  happy  moment,  away  &om  the  throngr. 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along, — 
The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove." 

18. 
As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King  seem'd  poa- 
sess'd. 
In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard ; 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  press'd 
The  good  old  man's  poor,  wither'd  hand   to  his 
breast. 
And  kiss'd  his  long,  gray,  grizzle  beard. 

19. 
**  Let  us  well,  then,  these  fortunate  moments  em- 
ploy ! " 
Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone; 
"Come  away  then,  dear  charmer, — my  angel, — 

myjoji  — 
Nay,  struggle  not  now,  — 'tis  in  vain  to  be  coy,  — 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone." 

20. 
**  Blessed  Mary,  protect  me !  "  the  Archbishop 
cried; 
"  What  madness  has  come  to  the  King ! " 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  monarch  he  tried. 
When  luckily  he  on  his  finger  espied 
The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 

21. 
Oveijoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remember'd  the  spell. 
And  far  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring  ; 
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The  waters  closed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  tell, 
Released  from  the  cursed  enchantment  of  hell, 
His  reason  retum'd  to  the  King. 

22. 

But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay. 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

Of  the  spell  that  possessed  Charlemain. 

Atffc,  1797. 


ST.   ROMUALD, 


Lu  CatttUau  cyont  apfri$  que  8,  Banmdd  vwloit  fnitttr  leura 
/ay«,  Okfitreitt  tri*-affigia ;  tf*  ddiberiremt  nr  Us*  moyimM  de 
r«i  emptekery  etUstul  qu*iU  imaginire$U  commeUpliu  jftr, 
fiadeU  tuer^  t^fbt,  de  prifiter  iu  mains  d»  ses  rdique*  et  du 
gumitona  et  autrea  miraeU$  qn^elUs  opireroiaU  aprit  samcrt, 
I^divati»Hqu»U»CataUnamowap<na-luirnepl¥tp<nHtdu 
tomtdS.  Raimuatd}  U  Msa  deatratagime  et  Imr  ickappa.-^ 
St.  Poix,  Elastua  HiaUrriqiua  aur  Paris.  — T.  5,  p.  163. 

St.  Foix,  who  if  often  more  amuBing  than  tnwtworthy,  hat 
ikthered  tbii  story  upon  the  Spaniards,  though  it  belongs  to 
his  own  coaotrymen,  the  ciretimstances  having  happened 
when  RomoaJd  was  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  St.  MichaePs, 
in  Aquitoine.  It  is  thus  related  by  Yepea.  E»  tsta  ocaaian 
atuedie  tau  coaa  biem  extraardimtria,  parque  loa  naturaUa  de 
U  tierrm  danda  eataoa  el  vumaatario  de  Sm  Miguel,  eatimacan 
am  tada  a  San  Ramoaldo,  qM  faUamdoUs  la  padenda  da  que 
aa  qwmaaae  yr,  diertm  em  urn  tarriMfi  diaparata,  a  quian  Uama 
amy  Han.  San  Padra  Damiana  Impia  Pietas,  pUdad  eruelt 
parque  queriandase  yr  San  RamoaldOt  detarmtnaran  de  nutaria, 
pmra  qua  fa  que  na  la  podian  tener  en  an  tiarra  viea,  ahmenaa 
gataaaandaauarahqniaafeuerpasanlo.  Snpo  San  Ramaalda 
la  daUtwunaeian  beatial  y  uutisereta  da  aqnella  genU :  y  tama 
una  pradanU  reaabuiant  parque  imitanda  a  David,  qua  fingia 
quaeaUmaUKajparnaeaer  anmanaadaauaenaaugoSfOasiSan 
Bamaaldo  sa  kite  roar  la  eabeca,  y  can  algunas  adamanea,  y 
palabraa  mal  eaneartadaa  qua  dana,  le  tMviaran  par  kemJne  que 
la  COM  failada  al  juyua,  can  que  aa  aaaaguraram  laa  naturaUa 
deU  tiarra  que  ya  parpetuamanta  le  tendrian  an  ella:  f  eon 
iamejante  eatratagema  y  trafa  tuaa  lugar  San  Ramaalda  de 
kurtaraa,  y  a  eanearroa  tapados  (^eoma  diten)  kuyr  de  aqudla 
tiarra,  y  Uegar  a  HaUa  a  la  dudad  de  Havana. 

Coranka  Oeneral  da  la  Orden  da  San 
Pemto.— T.  5,ff.974. 
ViUegaa  in  his  FUa  Sanetarwn^  (February  7th,)  records  some 
of  St.  Romuald*8  achievements  against  the  Devil  and  his 
imps.  He  records  also  the  other  virtues  of  the  Saint,  as 
specified  in  the  poem.  They  are  more  folly  sUted  by  Tepes. 
Tenia  tree  dUdaa,  las  qnalea  mudata  da  trefnta  en  trefnta 
dims  t  na  laa  labava,  sina  ponialaa  al  act/re,  y  d  la  agua  que 
U^aia,eanqueaemata»analgunaaimMundieias,queaeeriavan 
en  dlaa.  —  ff.  396.  Q^ando  alguna  vet  era  tentada  de  la  gula, 
y  deaaetma  earner  de  algun  manjar,  tamavale  en  lasmanas,  mi- 
maU,  otiale,  y  deapuea  que  eatava  despierta  d  apetita,  daiia, 
O  gula, gula,  qnmn  dulea  y  auave  U  paraea  eaU manjar'  pera 
naUkada  entrar  en  pravaeko  1  y  enUmeea  ae  mart^/kava,  y  la 
daxavoy  y  la  embiaoa  entera,  a  al  aiUeriga,  aalos  pa^ea. 
There  is  a  free  translation  of  this  poem,  by  Bilderdijk,  in  the 
Mcood  volume  of  his  Krduitangan,  p.  113. 


Oif E  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  ago, 

A  Frenchman  stopped  at  an  inn  door: 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  this  and  that, 

For  he  had  seen  the  Traveller  there  before. 


"Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

Still  in  his  cell  ? " 

The  Traveller  ask'd,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead } " 

" No;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  great  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see," 

The  Ltandlord  answer 'd,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  sir,  we  knew  his  worth ! 

If  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth !  — 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 

For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night : 

Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  fall  out  with  Dirt; 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

"  There  has  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 

For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  sometimes  fight 

All  through  a  winter's  night. 

From  sunset  until  mom. 

He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn ; 

The  Devil  spitting  fire,  with  might  and  main. 

Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid ; 

He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  hide  hiss  again. 

And  the  hot  vapor  fill'd  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame. 

And  then  he  smelt, — O  Lord!  how  he  did  smell ! 

"  Then,  Sir !  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh !     If  any  one  had  dainty  fare. 

Good  man,  he  would  come  there, 

And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry 

*  O  Belly,  Belly, 

You  would  be  gormandizing  now,  I  know ; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so  *  — 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water  —  home,  I  tell  ye !  *  * ' 

"  But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  "  wherefore  did  he 

leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  f  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 

To  do  him  a  great  honor ;  and,  you  know. 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 

And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 

<*  What  might  this  honor  be  .^  "  the  Traveller  cried. 

"Why,  Sir,"  the  host  replied, 

"  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 

leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us; 

For  he'll  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure. 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night«*' 
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THE 


KINO  OP  THE  CROCODILES. 


The  people  at  Iina,  in  Upper  Egypt,  hftre  a  snpentition  con- 
cerning Cropodilee  •inilar  io  thai  entertaived  in  the  Wett 
Indies }  Uwjr  f aj  there  i»  a  King  of  them  who  reaidee  near 
Iraa,  and  who  has  ears,  but  no  tail ;  and  he  posaeases  an 
uncommon  regal  quality,  that  of  doing  no  harm.  Some 
are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  they  have  seen  him. — 
Baows'i  TVomU. 

If  the  Crocodile  Dynasty  in  Egypt  had  been  deaeribed  as 
distinguished  by  a  long  neck,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  tail, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  some  tradition  of  the  Ichthyosau- 
rus, or  other  variety  of  the  Prcadamite  Crocodile,  waa  pre- 
aerved  iu  thoae  countries. 

No  one  who  haa  perused  Mr.  Wateiton*s  Wanderings  will 
think  there  is  any  thing  more  extraordinary  in  the  woman's 
attack  upon  her  intended  devourer,  than  in  what  that  enter- 
prising and  most  observant  naturalist  has  himself  performed. 
He  has  ridden  a  Crocodile,  twisting  the  huge  reptile's  fore 
legs  on  hi«  back  by  main  fbrce,  and  ttsing  them  as  a  biidle. 
"  Should  it  be  asked,"  be  says,  **  how  I  managed  to  keep 
my  seat,  I  would  answer,  I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord 
Darlington's  fox-hounds." 

There  is  a  translation  of  this  ballad  by  Bilderdijk,  published 
in  his  Knkdtamgoi^  I8S9,  vol.  U.  p.  100,  bafi>r«  the  second 
part  WM  writtao> 


PART   I. 


•*  Now,  Woman,  why  without  your  veil  i 
And  wherefore  do  you  look  bo  pale  ? 
And,  Woman,  why  do  you  groan  bo  sadly. 
And  wherefore  heat  your  bosom  madly  ?  *' 

'*  Oh  !  I  have  lost  my  darling  boy, 

In  whom  my  bouI  had  all  its  joy  ; 

And  I  for  sorrow  have  torn  my  veil, 

And  sorrow  hath  made  my  very  heart  pale. 

**  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild ; 
He  stoop'd  to  the  river  down  to  drink. 
And  there  was  a  Crocodile  by  the  brink. 

**  He  did  not  venture  in  to  swim ; 

He  only  stoop'd  to  drink  at  the  brim ; 

But  under  the  reeds  the  Crocodile  lay. 

And  struck  with  his  tail,  and  swept  him  away. 

^*  Now  take  me  in  your  boat,  I  pray, 
fW  down  the  river  lies  my  way. 
And  me  to  the  Reed  Island  bring, 
For  I  will  go  to  the  Crocodile  King. 

"  He  reigns  not  now  in  Croeodilople, 
Proud  as  the  Turk  at  Constantinople  \ 
No  ruins  of  his  great  City  remain. 
The  Island  of  Reeds  is  his  whole  domain. 

**Like  a  Dervise  there  he  passes  his  days, 
Turns  up  his  eyes,  and  fksts  and  prajrs ; 
And  being  grown  pious,  and  meek,  and  mild. 
He  now  never  eats  man,  woman,  or  child. 


^  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  neverdoM  wnnif  ; 
He  has  no  Uil,  so  stiff  and  strong; 
He  has  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. 

«<  And  to  the  King  I  will  complain 
How  my  poor  child  was  wickodly  slain ; 
The  King  of  the  CrocodUee  he  is  good, 
And  I  shall  have  the  murderer's  blockU'* 

The  man  replied,  **  No,  Woman,  no. 
To  the  Island  of  Reeds  I  will  not  go ; 
I  would  not  for  any  worldly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocodile  King.'* 

"  Then  lend  me  now  your  little  boat. 
And  I  will  down  the  river  float. 
I  tell  thee  that  no  worldly  thing 
Shall  keep  me  from  the  Crocodile  King. 

"  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good. 
And  therefore  will  give  me  blood  for  blood ; 
Being  so  mighty  and  so  just. 
He  can  revenge  me ;  he  will,  and  he  must.'* 

The  Woman  she  leap'd  into  the  boat, 
And  down  the  river  alone  did  she  float; 
And  fast  with  the  stream  the  boat  proceeds ; 
And  now  she  is  come  to  the  Island  of  Reeds. 

The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  there  was  seen ; 
He  sat  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Queen ; 
And  all  around,  a  numerous  rout, 
'  The  young  Prince  Crocodiles  crawl'd  about. 

The  Woman  shook  every  limb  with  ^ar* 
As  she  to  the  Crocodile  King  came  near ; 
For  never  man  without  fear  and  awe 
The  face  of  his  Crocodile  M^es^  saw. 

She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee. 
And  said,  *'  O  King,  have  pity  on  me. 
For  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild. 

**  A  Crocodile  ate  him  fbr  his  food ; 
Now  let  me  have  the  murderer's  blood ; 
Let  me  have  vengeance  for  my  boy. 
The  only  thing  that  can  give  me  joy, 

"  I  know  that  you.  Sire  !  never  do  wrong ; 
Tou  have  no  tail,  so  stiff  and  strong, 
Tou  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
But  you  have  ears  to  hear  what  I  say." 

"  Tou  have  done  well,"  the  King  replies, 
And  fixed  on  her  his  little  eyes ; 
**  €rood  Woman,  yes,  you  have  done  right, 
But  you  have  not  described  me  quite. 

«*  I  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
And  I  have  ears  to  hear  what  you  say ; 
I  have  teeth,  moreover,  as  you  may  aeet 

And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  th^e." 
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PART   II. 

WiCKXD  the  wordy  and  bootless  the  boast. 
As  cruel  King  Crocodile  found  to  his  cost; 
And  proper  reward  of  tyrannical  might, 
He  ahow'd  his  teeth,  but  he  miss'd  his  bite. 

**  A  meal  of  me ! "  the  Woman  cried, 
Taking  wit  in  her  anger,  and  courage  beside ; 
6be  took  him  his  forelegs  and  hind  between. 
And  trundled  him  off  the  eggs  of  the  Queen. 

To  revenge  herself  then  she  did  not  fail ; 
He  was  slow  in  hb  motions  for  want  of  a  tul ; 
But  well  for  the  Woman  was  it,  the  while. 
That  the  Queen  was  gadding  abroad  in  the  Nile. 

Two  Crocodile  Princes,  as  they  play 'd  on  the  sand, 
She  caught,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  hand, 
Thrust  th^  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  other. 
And  made  each  Prince  Crocodile  choke  his  brother. 

And  when  she  had  truss'd  three  couple  this  way. 
She  carried  them  off,  and  hasten'd  away, 
And  plying  her  oars  with  might  and  main, 
Cross'd  the  river,  and  got  to  the  shore  again. 

When  the  Crocodile  Queen  came  home,  she  found 
That  her  eggs  were  broken  and  scattered  around. 
And  that  six  young  Prinzes,  darlings  all. 
Were  missing,  for  none  of  them  answer'd  her  call. 

Then  many  a  not  very  pleasant  thing 
Pass'd  between  her  and  the  Crocodile  King : 
**  Is  this  your  care  of  the  nest?  "  cried  she. 
"  It  comes  of  your  gadding  abroad,''  said  he. 

The  queen  had  the  better  in  this  dispute, 
And  the  Crocodile  King  found  it  best  to  be  mute, 
While  a  terrible  peal  in  his  ears  she  rung, 
For  the  Queen  had  a  tail  as  well  as  a  tongue. 

In  woful  patience  he  let  her  rail, 
Standing  less  in  fear  of  her  tongue  than  her  tail. 
And  knowing  that  all  the  words  which  were  spoken 
Could  not  mend  one  of  the  eggs  that  were  broken. 

The  Woman,  meantime,  was  very  well  pleased ; 
She  had  saved  her  life,  and  her  heart  was  eased ; 
The  justice  she  ask'd  in  vain  for  her  son, 
She  had  taken  herself,  and  six  for  one. 

"  Mash-Allah  1 "  her  neighbors  exclaim 'd  in  de- 
light. 
She  gave  them  a  funeral  supper  that  night. 
Where  they  all  agreed  that  revenge  was  sweet. 
And  young  Prince  Crocodiles  delicate  meat. 


THE    ROSE. 


Betweoe  the  Cytae  and  the  Chhche  of  Bethlehmn,  ii  the 
fb)d«Floridat,tlMtiatoM7M,tlMfeld«llorMlM4.    Forth 
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■Mcbo  M  a  Hjn  Mtydoa  wu  blanod  with  wrong  sad 
■eUandred,  that  tcbe  hadd  doa  fbmicacioun,  for  which* 
cause  ache  waa  demed  to  the  dethe,  and  to  be  brent  in  that 
place,  to  the  whiche  she  was  ladd.  And  as  the  fjre  began 
to  brenne  about  hire,  she  made  her  preyeret  to  oare  Lord, 
that  als  wiMely  as  ache  waa  not  gylty  of  that  synne,  that  he 
wold  help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alle  men  of  hit 
mercyfoUe  grace :  and  whanne  sche  had  thua  seyd,  eche  en- 
tered into  the  fayer,  and  anon  waa  the  fbyor  quenched  and 
oute,  and  the  brondes  that  weren  brennynge  becomen  white 
Roseres,  fulle  of  roses,  and  theise  werein  the  first  Roeeres 
and  rosea,  both  white  and  rede,  that  every  ony  man  saughe. 
And  thus  waa  this  Maiden  sgred  by  the  grace  of  God. — 
The  VoUg^  oMd  TraicaiU  qf  Sir  Jokm  MoMMdemOe, 


Nat,  EnrrH !  spare  the  Rose ;  —  perhaps  it  lives. 

And  feels  the  noontide  sun,  and  drinks  refresh'd 

The  dews  of  night ;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 

Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 

The  sense  of  being !  —  Why  that  infidel  smile  ? 

Come,  I  will  bribe  thee  to  be  merciful ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days, — 

For  I  am  skill'd  in  legendary  lore,  — 

So  thou  wilt  let  it  live.    There  was  a  time 

Ere  this,  the  freshest,  sweetest  flower  that  blooms. 

Bedeck '  d  the  bo  wers  of  earth .  Thou  hast  not  heard 

How  first  by  miracle  its  fragrant  leases 

Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 

There  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid. 
And  Zillah  was  her  name,  so  passing  fair 
That  all  Judea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  who  had  seen  her  eye's  dark  radiance 
How  it  reveal'd  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Beam'd  in  the  mild  effulgence,  woe  to  him ! 
For  not  in  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds, 
Might  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her  imaged  form,  which  followed  every  where, 
And  filled  the  heart,  and  fix'd  the  absent  eye. 
Alas  for  him !  her  bosom  own'd  no  love 
Save  the  strong  ardor  of  religious  seal. 
For  Zillah  on  her  €rod  had  centred  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  affections.    So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  in  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The  obdurate  virtue  that  destroy'd  their  hopes. 

One  man  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretched  man. 
Who  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  hated  her. 
His  sensual  eye  had  gloated  on  her  cheek 
Even  till  the  flush  of  angry  modesty 
Grave  it  new  charms,  and  made  him  gloat  the  more. 
She  loathed  the  man ;  for  Hamuel's  eye  was  bold, 
And  the  strong  workings  of  brute  selfishness 
Had  moulded  his  broad  features ;  and  she  fear'd 
The  bitterness  of  wounded  vanity 
That  with  a  fiendish  hue  would  overcast 
His  fiiint  and  lying  smile.    Nor  vain  her  fear ; 
For  Hamuel  vow'd  revenge,  and  laid  a  plot 
Against  her  virgin  fame.    He  spread  abroad 
Whispers  that  travel  fast,  and  ill  reports 
That  soon  obtain  belief;  how  Zillah's  eye. 
When  in  the  temple  heaven- ward  it  was  raised. 
Did  swim  with  rapturous  zeal,  but  there  were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthusiast's  melting  glance 
With  other  feelings  fill'd  -,— that  'twas  a  task 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  day 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eyes 
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Were  eloMd  at  night ;  —that  Zillah'a  life 
Tea,  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Shame  — shame  to  man. 
That  he  should  tmst  so  easily  the  tongue 
Which  stabs  another's  fame !    The  ill  report 
Was  heard,  repeated,  and  believed,  and  soon,  — 
For  Hamuel,  by  his  well-schemed  viUany, 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt,  —  the  Maid 
Was  to  the  fire  condemned. 

Without  the  walls, 
There  was  a  barren  field ;  a  place  abhorr'd, 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  criminals 
Receiv'd  their  death ;  and  there  they  fix'd  the  stake. 
And  piled  the  fuel  round,  which  should  consume 
The  injured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  seem'd. 
By  Grod  and  Man.    The  assembled  Bethlemites 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  saw  the  Maid 
Bound  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  holiness 
She  lifled  up  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven, 
They  doubted  of  her  guilt.    With  other  thoughts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile  -,  him  savage  joy 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
Unwonted  feelings  stirr'd,  and  the  first  pangs 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  Hell. 
The  eye  of  Zillah,  as  it  glanced  around, 
Fell  on  the  slanderer  once,  and  rested  there 
A  moment ;  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierce. 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience !  thou  God  within  us !  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triumph  dost  thou  spare  the  guilty  wretch ; 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous !   They  draw  near  the  stake,  — 
They  bring  the  torch!  —  hold,  hold  your  erring 

hands ! 
Yet  quench  the  rising  flames!  —  they  rise!  they 

spread ! 
They  reach  the  suffering  Maid !  oh  God  protect 
The  innocent  one ! 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  raged ;  — 
The  breath  of  God  went  forth ;  the  ascending  fire 
Beneath  its  influence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
In  one  long  lightning-flash  concentrating. 
Darted  and  blasted  Hamuel, — him  alone. 
Hark  !  — what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
Pour  forth !  —  and  yet  more  miracles !  the  stake 
Branches  and  buds,  and,  spreading  its  green  leaves. 
Embowers  and  canopies  the  innocent  Maid, 
Who  there  stands  glorified ;  and  Roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red, 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues; 
And  fragrance  such  as  our  first  parents  breathed 
In  Eden  she  inhales,  vouchsafed  to  her 
A  presage  sure  of  Paradise  regain'd. 

Westbury,  1798. 
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De  la  Pma  tU  los  Enamorados. 

Un  mo^  ChristURO  estMva  eautivo  en  Oranada,  nu  fVUt  y 

dtUgenda  «rm  Ode*,  tu  kum  termmo  y  eorecm,  qm  sn.  mm 


tencmcAa  MiKSnfc  id  dMiro  y/haw^MMM.  Umm 
A9SMy««i<mt»M  i«  ^fbsMcypMviii  eI2M  f^  Ptn 
e0mo  qmier  qiu  eOm  fiusm  eatadera,  fdwufaudmva^  nopa- 
HanfaMmr  aidamUcomo  dueanaa;  ca  d  am^or  mal  m  fuaia 
meatrir,  y  temiaa  si  dpUre  ddla,  y  aau  dd,  h  mUc,  paga- 
riam  caa  las  eahefas.  Jteordara*  de  kair  a  tierra  d*  CJ^iaiia- 
9»;r«tabuiamqutalm0fa9taiame^,f0ridvmraUaam9my 
qa§  a  dia  for  de$t*rrane  dt  ampatria:  si  yaaalamanad 
de$eo  de  kaieree  Ckrietiana,  to  que  fona  treo.  Tmaaraa  aa 
eam»moeamtoda8eeretOtkastattegardpeSiaeeoyadkka,emfmi 
Umofaeaaamdaeepueoarepcear.  Em  este  vieran  attamar  a 
au  padre  con  feaU  de  acavaUa,  fue  vans  e»  su  eegmiauemta. 
Q^epodian  hater,  omqae  parte  bolvereel  fae  eamatjatamatt 
I'tmiroeaslaseeperamfaedelaekombreeyatieeraMaanaiMem' 
toe.  Aeadieroa  aloque  eolo  lee  quedava  de  ememmhm'  aqud 
P^^trepaadoporaqadioeriacoe^queerareparoaaaatjtaaa, 
El  padre  eon  an  eenManU  eaSiudo  toe  wtando  abaxmr  .•  mnema 
fattaUeemoobededandeezeeutareneUoeanamuerUwmfera' 
•L  Loe  que  aumpa^aoan  dpadrelae  amomesUnam  lo miame, 
paaeeoloUereetaoaaqueUaeeperan^dealamfarperdamdeU 
mieericordia  de  eu  padre,  eon  haier  lo  que  lee  mimdarm^  y 
eekareelee  •  loe  pies,  Mlepeumeronvtmir  eneeta,  Lae  Maroe 
pueMoeapteaeometieron  m  eubir  d  peSiaeco :  perorimafoUe 
drfendio  la  subida  con  galgaoy  piedrae  y  paloe,  y  todo  lo  demaa 
que  le  venia  a  la  auxno,  y  le  eervia  de  armae  en  aquella  da$uf$ 
radon.  El  padre  vieto  eeto,  hiio  venir  de  an  pueUa  aOi  oeraa 
vaUeetaroe  para  que  de  lezoe  loe  jUekaeeen,  EUaa  vieta  am 
perdieion,  aeordaron  eon  eu  atuerU  lihraree  de  loe  demmeatae  y 
tormentaemoforeequitemian.  Loe  palabrae  qua  en  eeU  ^mue 
ee  dixeron,  no  ay  para  que  relatarlae.  FUtalaunU  abrafadoo 
mtreei  fuertemente,  ee  eeharon  dd  peHol  ahaxo,  par  Tfnfffs 
parte  en  que  loe  miravaeuemdyeanmdo  padre.  DeaUwta$tara 
eepiraron  antes  de  Uegaralobaxo,conlastimadelosproaeMtea, 
y  aaneon  lagrimas  de  algunos  que  ee  mavian  can  aqud  trisU 
eipeetaculodeaqueUosinofosdeegraeiadoe,yapesarddpadrt^ 
como  eetavan,  loe  enterraron  en  aqud  miswto  lagar ;  eanstaaeia 
quese  empleara  mijor  en  otra  AazoiU,  y  leefuera  bien  caatada 
la  auiarU,  si  la  padederon  par  la  virtud  y  en  d^eneadela  aes^ 
daderareHgianyynaporsatirfaeerasueapetitoedetenfiaaadaa. 

Mam  AHA. 


The  Maiden,  through  the  favoring  night, 
From  Granada  took  her  flight ; 
She  bade  her  Father's  house  farewell. 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila's  cheek  or  Laila's  eye ; 
No  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth. 
Or  ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled,  across  the  plain. 
The  father's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain ; 
In  hope  to  Seville  on  they  flee. 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  Uberty. 

Chiuma  they  have  lefl,  and  now. 
Beneath  a  precipice's  brow. 
Where  Guadalhorce  winds  its  way. 
There  in  the  shade  awhile  they  lay;  — 

For  now  the  sun  was  near  its  height, 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight; 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast, 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

While  thus  the  lovely  Laila  slept, 
A  fearful  watch  young  Manuel  kept. 
Alas  !  her  Father  and  his  train 
He  sees  come  speeding  o'er  the  plain. 
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The  Maiden  started  firom  her  sleep ; 
Thej  sought  for  refbge  up  the  steep ; 
To  scale  the  precipice's  brow 
Their  onlj  hope  of  safety  now. 

But  them  the  angry  Father  sees ; 
With  voice  and  arm  he  menaces ; 
And  now  the  Moors  approach  the  steep ; 
Loud  are  his  curses,  loud  and  deep. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe ; 
He  loosen'd  stones  and  rdll'd  below ; 
He  loosen'd  crags ;  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  love. 

The  ascent  was  perilous  and  high ; 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh ', 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there ; 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  her  suppliant  knee ; 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead, 
And  swore  the  offenders  both  should  bleed. 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow. 
And  make  the  Christian  fall  below ; 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart, 
And  pierce  the  Maid's  apostate  heart 

The  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there ; 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair ; 
«« Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free ! 
Then  leap  below,  and  die  with  me." 

He  clasp'd  her  close,  and  cried,  Farewell ! 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 
And  falling  o'er  the  rock's  steep  side. 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid. 
The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid ; 
But  never  Cross  was  planted  there. 
Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

Yet  every  Moorish  maid  can  tell 
Where  Laila  lies,  who  loved  so  well ; 
And  every  youth,  who  passes  there. 
Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

Wutbury,  1798. 


GARCI    FERRANDEZ. 


This  atory,  which  later  hiitorutos  have  taken  ■oma  paini  to 
ditprore,  may  be  found  in  the  Coroniea  General  de  Eepana. 


PART  1. 


Ill  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 
Did  Crarci  Ferrandex  wed ! 


He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 
He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine ; 

Alas !  for  what  befell ! 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

She  hath  lefl  the  husband  who  loved  her  well. 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique's  bed. 

2. 

Grarci  Ferrandez  was  brave  and  youngs 

The  comeliest  of  the  land ; 

There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  in  fight 

Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might; 

There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  infidel  band 

Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

And  yet  Count  Grarci's  strong  right  hand 

Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white ; 

As  white  and  as  sofl  as  a  lady's  hand 

Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight. 

3. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

To  Garci's  Hall  did  Count  Aymerique  go; 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 

From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight. 

And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright. 

That  lady  false,  his  bale  and  bane. 

There  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Aymerique's 

bower. 

When  he,  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride» 

Brought  home  the  adulteress  like  a  bride : 

His  daughter  only  sat  in  her  tower ; 

She  sat  in  her  lonely  tower  alone. 

And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan ; 

<*  Methinks,"  said  she,  **  my  father  for  me 

Blight  have  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 

A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead  ; 

Count  Aymerique  will  not  his  daughter  should 

wed. 

But  he  brings  home  a  leman  for  his  own  bed." 

So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 

Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  will ; 

And  Argentine,  with  evil  intent. 

Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent ; 

That  still  she  sat  in  her  tower  alone. 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom. 

When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan, 

*      She  wish'd  her  fiither  too  in  the  tomb. 

4. 

She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 

For  daily  food  at  her  father's  gate. 

"  I  would  some  Knight  were  there,"  thought  she, 

"  Disguised  in  pilgrim- weeds  for  me ! 

For  Aymerique's  blessing  I  would  not/Stay, 

Nor  he  nor  his  leman  should  say  me  nay. 

But  I  with  him  would  wend  away." 


She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal ; 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away ; 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still ; 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will. 

Some  secret  which  he  fain  would  say ; 
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And  ckiM  to  the  portal  she  leefl  him  go; 

He  talks  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low ; 

Oh  then  she  thought  that  time  went  slow, 

And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 

Till  her  handmaid  came  from  the  oastle-gate. 


From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came, 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there, 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair, 

Count  Aymerique's  beautiful  daughter  and  heir. 

She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  bower ; 

His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold  ; 

A  goodlier  form  might  ncTer  maid 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see  ; 

And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  arrayed, 

Tet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he. 

And  did  his  arms  in  them  enfold 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

7. 

He  told  his  name  to  the  high-bom  fair ; 

He  said  that  yengeance  led  him  there. 

"  Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,"  quoth  he, 

"  To  smite  the  adulteress  in  her  pride ; 

Your  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be, 

And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride." 

He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  Knight ; 

From  out  the  weeds  his  hand  he  drew; 

She  took  the  hand  that  Garci  gave. 

And  then  she  knew  his  tale  was  true. 

For  she  saw  the  warrior's  hand  so  white, 

And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beautiful  Knight. 


PART   U. 


1. 

*Ti8  the  hour  of  noon ; 

The  beU  of  the  convent  hath  done. 

And  the  Sexts  are  begun ; 

The  Count  and  his  leman  are  gone  to  their  meat. 

They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 

Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before. 

The  ewer,  and  basin,  and  napkin  bore ; 

She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee. 

And  first  to  her  father  minister'd  she : 

Count  Aymerique  look'd  on  his  daughter  down ; 

He  look'd  on  her  then  without  a  frown. 


And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt; 
The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 

Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile ; 

'« I  little  thought  that  1  should  ae« 

The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 

In  service  of  love  and  courtesy  ! 

Count  Aymerique,"  the  leman  cried, 

^'  Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude. 

Or  hath  she  quell'd  her  pride  ?  " 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied ; 

She  only  raised  her  eyes,  and  cried. 


''  Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 

Be  wroth  at  ministry  of  mine ! " 

She  look'd  at  Aymerique,  and  sigfa'd  ; 

«*  My  father  will  not  frowB«  i  ween. 

That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  seen !  * 

Then  Aymerique  raised  her  ftom  her  kas^. 

And  kiss'd  her  eyes,  and  bade  her  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be. 


Tbit  wine  hath  wann'd  Count  Aymerique ; 

That  mood  his'crafly  daughter  knew  ; 

She  came  and  kiss'd  her  father's  cheek. 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand. 

And  winning  eye  and  action  bland. 

As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do» 

*^  A  boon  !  Count  Aymerique,"  quoth  she; 

^'  If  I  have  found  &vor  in  thy  sight. 

Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  to-night. 

Grant  this,"  quoth  she,  '^  so  I  shall  see 

That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be." 

With  asking  eye  did  Abba  speak ; 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet; 

The  wine  had  wann'd  Count  Aymerique, 

And  when  the  hour  of  rest  was  come, 

She  lay  at  her  fkther's  feet. 


In  Aymeriqae's  arms  the  adulteress  lay  ; 
Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day. 
How  they  from  Garci  fled  away 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night ; 

And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 

They  mock'^d  the  beautiful  Knight 

Far,  far  away  his  castle  lay. 

The  weary  road  of  many  a  day ; 

'^  And  travel  long,"  they  said,  '*  to  him. 

It  seem'd,  was  small  delight ; 

And  he  belike  was  loath  with  blood 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white." 

They  little  thought  that  Garci  then 

Heard  every  scornful  word ! 

They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword ! 

Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest. 

Without  a  prayer  they  sunk  to  rest. 

The  adulterer  on  the  leman's  breast 

5. 

Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear. 

To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow. 

At  length  the  appointed  signal  gave. 

And  Garci  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 

One  blow  suffioed  for  Aymerique, — 

He  made  no  moan,  he  utter'd  no  groan; 

But  his  death-start  waken 'd  Argentine, 

And  by  the  chamber  lamp  she  saw 

The  bloody  falchion  shine ! 

She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath ; 

But  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  death. 

6. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Garoi  Ferrandex  wed! 
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One  widM^  wUb  1m  has  tent  lo  her  gnxe ; 
He  halh  tafcAn  a  wane,  Ui  his  bod. 

Briitol,  1801, 


KING    RAMIRO. 


The  nmmkahh  ttoiy  >er«  ▼•nifiad  i*  thai  nlated  in  the 
MoHUario  de  D.  Ptdroy  Conde  de  Bracelo«,son  of  D.  Diniz, 
kiof  of  Portugal,  a  siofularly  valuable  and  curiooi  work, 
published  by  the  Coroniita  Mayor  of  that  kingdom,  Joan 
BaatisU  LavaBa,  al  B«nM,  h»  164a  King  D.  Diniz  reigned 
from  127»  to  1383. 

J3  Rtg  D.  R^miro  o  s§gundo  df  Leew^  ouviofdUtr  dafermomtrm 
«  bemdatie  de  huma  Mourn ;  e  eomo  era  de  alto  eangue  irmd  de 
jm9azmrJ»uead4m,JUhadeD.Zadttm2iada,bi8nelmdelAey 
AkiMiky0fuecei»fMsreo  a  terra  iw  tempo  del  Rei/ReirigOyE^ 
Mbeaxar  era  Senker  de  teda  a  terra  dude  Oa^aatd  Sanlarem  ; 
eemcemuntaebatalkaeeem  Ckrietadejestremadamenteecmeele 
Mejf  Ramiro ;  e  el  Retf  Ramiro  fe%  com  die  grandee  omiiadu 
per  eobrar  aqudta  MourOy  que  el  muyto  mnava ;  e  Jet  e^fiiUa 
y  0  ammta  wmfio ;  emat^oulkedhierqueoquepiaverjpcree 
moerdaeeedieogreinmeUeporaMamiaadBeeeremwuieJIr^}  9 
JBhaatmr  wundeulke  diter  qus  Uu  prazia  deUoy  e  que  foeee  a 
OmfOj  e  ki  ee  v^ia  am  el.  Eel  Rey  Ramiro  fof/ee  Id  em  tree 
galee  eem  fidalgoa^  e  pidioUu  aqudla  Moura  que  Iha  desee^  e 
faloM  Ckrietamy  e  eaxaria  com  eUa ;  e  Alboaiar  Ike  rcvpoiideo, 
ta  ieme-  wteHker^  e  jUkoe  delta,  e  ee  Ckrietad ;  coma  podee  tu 
caear  duae  ve%ee7  E  ellAe  dixej  ea  verdade  era,  mae  elle  era 
tmm  partmte  da  Rmaha  D.  Aldonia  eua  m^Umt,  ea  a  eaiUa 
Igrtfa  ee  partiria,  E  Alboaiar  juroulke  par  ealey  de  Mafa- 
mcde,  ea  tka  mm.  daria  per  todo  o  reyno  que  elle  ovia,  que  a 
teiJka  deepoeada  com  el  Rey  de  Marroeoe. 

Mete  Ref  D.  Ramiro  traiia  hum  grtcadt  Aetrologo  que  avia  nome 
Jteeadi  e per ede orieAtiroma hmmauojfte donde eataxa, e Uttoua 
de  geHt  que  iki  eetavaru  preetas,  e  enirou  Rey  Ramiro  com  a 
Moura  em  kuma  gali.  A  esto  ckegou  Albdazar,  e  allifoy  eo»- 
ttmda  grande  entre  dies ;  e  detparecerom  kidoede  Rey  Ramiro 
vmte  done  doe  home  que  hi  letava,  e  da  outracompakuamMyta : 
a  et  lewm  d  Memm  a  Minlndr,  edeaJUa  Leom^  e  bautiumay 
a  podke  uiome  Ortiga^  que  queria  tanto  diier  em  aquel  tempo, 
cemo  caetigada  e  eueinada,  e  comprida  de  todee  oe  bene. 

JBboaxar  teveee  por  mal  tfiUado  deeto,  e  peneou  em  eomo  poderia 
mMgartaldeekonra,  eoutiofalar  emcomo  a  Rainka  D.  Aldoufay 
w^kar  del  Retf  Ramiro  eetava  em  Muthor.  Poetou  ede  naoe  e 
^mtraa  vdaa,  o  midkor^upode,  e  msie  encuberto ;  efoydqudle 
lugmr  de  Mmker,  e  enirou  a  viOay  eJUkou  a  Rainka  D.  Aldoufa, 
a  wuteoa  nae  naoe  com  donae  e  doniellae  que  ackouy  e  daaoutrae 
eawtpankae  ntnytof,  veyoee  a  o  Castdlo  de  Oaya,  que  era  em  a 
fudU  tMmpo  de  grandee  e^^fidoa  e  nobree  pagoa. 

A  d  R*y  Ramire  eeeUarom  eete  feyto,  e  foy  em  tamanka  trieteta 
que  foy  Umco  kHs  doze  diaa :  e  eomo  cobrou  eeu  entendimento 
wumdou  por  eeu  filko  o  Infante  D.  Ordonko,  e  por  algHs  eeue 
vaeealloe  que  entendeo  que  ena  para  gradfeytOy  e  meteoee  com 
dUe  em  dnco  gaUsy  ea  nom  pode  maie  ODer,  e  nam  quit  levar 
galoolee  ee  nam  aqueUee  que  entendeo  que  poderiom  reger  ae 
galioy  e  mandou  a  oejidalgoe  que  remaeeem  em  lugar  de  gale- 
Otoe ;  e  esto  fei  elU  porque  at  galie  erom  poueaoy  e  por  irem 
maieJUlalgoey  e  ae  galie  irem  maie  aparadas  para  aqud  mester 
para  que  ia}  e  d  eubrio  ae  galie  de  pane  verde,  e  entrou  cam 
ellae  por  Sam  JouS  de  Wuradoy  que  agora  chamMib  Sam  Jovne 
de  Fot.  Aqud  lugar  de  kuma  parte  e  outra  era  a  ribeyra  ev- 
berta  de  arbereoy  e  ae  galie  enMetouae  eo  ae  ramoe  dellae ;  e 
porque  eraH  eiiherUu  de  pano  verdCy  nom  pareeia8.  El  deeeo 
de  n^yfe  a  terra  com  todoe  oe  seusy  e  falou  com  o  Infante,  que 
ee  deytaaeam  eo  ae  arboree  e  maie  encuberto  quefaier  podeeeem, 
e  poo  nenkuwta  guita  smh  at  abalmeetmy  aU  que  ouvieeem  a 
90%  de  ee^  tomo,  e  euvindeo  q^e  Ike  acarreeeem  a  grab  preeea. 
El  veeUote  empanao de  taeankoy  e  eua  espada, e  «m Urigb  e  o 
eomo  eo  kii  e  foyee  deytar  a  kuma  fonte  que  eetaoa  eo  o  eae- 
teUode  Oaya.    E  eeto  fatia  Rey  Ramiro  por  ver  a  Rainka  ea 


•  detedoo  eeueJOkoe,  e  da 


tode^eaeampanka;  ea  tinka  que  pdlo  eonodka  ddU  eabnria 
toda^  ea  cometenda  esUfeytoem  outra  maneyra^  poderia  eeea- 
pair  Aiboawr  e  eeue  Jilkfie  t  e  porque  d  era  de  gra5  corago, 
pttnkaemeetaguitaeeufeytoemgnaventmra}  maeaecoueae 
que  ea9  ordemadae  de  Ikoe,  vem  m  aquello  que  a  elle  eptvx,  e 
nom  aeem  eomo  oe  kameepenead. 

Atouieeoo  aeeiy  qua  AlkoatarAlbucada9f Oram  correrwumUamr 
traAl^onst  e  kuma  eargenU  que  avia  nome  Perona,  naluralde 
Fraufo,  que  atrial  leoado  com  a  Rainka  eervia  ante  ellas  le- 
fiantauee  peUa  mankdy  aeei  eomo  avia  de  coetume  de  Ikeir  por 
agoa  para  ae  maJbe  a  aquella  fonU,  e  aekou  ki  jaier  Rey 
Ramiro^  e  nom  0  eonkeeeo.  ElpediolkenaAraviadaagoapor 
DeoeyCaeenompo^deallHovantari  e  eUa  deolka  por  kuma 
acetor ;  e  d  meteo  kum  eamafeo  na  booa,  e  aqud  carnqfeo  ofria 
partido  com  ea  ntalker  a  Rainka  por  a  metade ;  «  d  deoee  a 
beoer,  e  doytau  o  eamafoo  no  aeetor.  E  a  eergenu  foyee,  t  deo 
agoa  d  Rainka,  e  dla  via  o  eamqfeo,  e  reeonkeceo  logo,  e  a 
Maimkapergumtou,quemaekaranocam»nko7  e  dla  reepondea^ 
que  nom  aduura  ninguom ;  e  dla  Ike  dixe  que  mentia,  e  que  o 
nam  negaeeey  e  que  Ike  f aria bememeree;  eaeergentetkedixe, 
que  aekara  ki  kum  Monro  doente  e  laierado,  e  Ike  pedira  agoa 
qua  bebeeee por  Deoe,  equalka dera;  e  a  Rainka  dixe  que  Ika 
foeee  por  elle,  e  o  trouxeeee  eneubertamente,  E  a  eergeute 
foy  Id,  e  dixdke,  komem  pobre,  a  Rmika  minka  eenkora  vo§ 
mmnda  ekamar,  e  eeto  ke  por  voeeo  bem ,  cd  dla  mandara  penear 
de  voe,  E  Rey  Ramiro  reepondeo  eo  n,  aeei  o  mande  Deoe. 
AyM  com  eUo,  e  entrarom  pdla  porta  da  camara,  e  eonkeceo  a 
Rainka,  e  dizelke,  Rey  Ramiro  que  te  aiuu  aqui  1  e  d  Ike 
reepondeo,  o  voeeo  anutr.  Edla  Ike  dixe,  veeU  morto:  e  dike 
dize, pequeiia ntaravilkay poie o f ago  por voeseo  amor*  Edla 
re^oudeo,  nom  mekaetu  amor,  poie  de  aqui  tevaete  Ortiga,  que 
maie prezas que  ami;  maa  vayte  kora  para  eeea  traecamara, 
e  eeeuearmeoy  deetaa  donae  e  dontdlae,  e  irmeey  logo  para  Ct.  A 
camara  era  de  t^obeda,  e  eomo  Rey  Ramirb  foy  dentro,feckou 
ella  a  porta  com  grande  cadeado,  E  die  jaienda^  na  ceauara, 
ckegou  Alboaiar,  e  foyee  para  ed  camara;  e  a  Rainka  Ike 
dixe,  ee  tu  aqui  Hveeeee  Rey  Ramiro,  que  Ike  fariasi  O 
Moura  reepondeo,  o  que  faria  a  mim ;  matalo  com  grandee 
tarmanloe,  E  Rey  Ramiro  ouvia  tudo,  e  a  Rainka  dixe,  Poie 
eenkoTi  ^reetee  o  ten* ;  ed  aqui  eeta  fiekado  em  eeta  traeea- 
woro,  ca  era  te  podoe  ddla  vingar  a  tua  vontade. 

Rey  Ramiro  entendeo  que  era  engonado  por  ed  molker,  quejd 
dediinompodiaeecaparee  nom  por  arte  olguma;  emagiawu 
que  era  tempo  de  u  a^udar  de  eeueaber,  e  dixe  a  grafi  aUa  vot, 
Alboaiar  Albueadam,  eabe  que  eu  te  errey  mal ;  moetnmdote 
andiade,  levy  deeta  mza  td  irma,  que  nom  era  de  minka  ley  ; 
e  me  comfceeey  eete  peeado  a  men  Abode ;  ednu  deo  em  pen- 
denga,  que  me  veeeae  meter  em  ten  poder  o  maie  vilmente  que 
pudeeee  i  eaemeH  matar  quiueeee,  que  te  pediaee  que,  eomo 
eufiiera  tarn  grand*  peeado  ante  a  td  peaeoa,  e  emte  oe  tea*, 
em  JUkar  to.  irmd ,  modrondote  bom  amor,  que  bem  aeai  me  deeee* 
morte  em  prafa  vergonkoea ;  e  por  quanto  a  peeado  que  eujit, 
foy  em  grandee  terraa  aoado,  que  bem  aesifoeae  a  miaeka  morte 
eoada  por  kum  eomo,  e  moatrada  a  todea  oa  teua.  E  kora  te 
pefo  poie  de  morrer  ey,  que  fogaa  ekamar  teuefiUuta  ejilkae,  e 
ten* parentee,  e a*  gentea  deataviUay  e  mefagaa  ir  a.eete  atrral 
que  ke  de  grande  outidOy  e  me  ponkaa  em  lugar  altOy  e  me  leygu* 
tanger  meu  eomo,  que  trago  para  esto,  a  tanto,  atd  que  me  aaya 
ofolgo  e  a  alma  do  corpo,  Em  eatajlkaraa  venganfademi,e 
teueJUkoe  e parentea avera6  prater, e  a  minkaabnaaerd aalva, 
Eeto  m»  nom  devee  de  negar  por  ealvamento  de  minka  alma ; 
que  eabe*  que  por  td  ley  deoee  aaboor  ee  poderee  a§  ahnae  de 
todaeaa  loye. 

E  eeto  delta  e/,  porfater  vir  dU  todoe  aeuafikoa  e  parenteoypor 
ee  vingar  deUee ;  ea  em  outra  guiza  nom  ae  poderia  ackar  em 
kum;  e porque 0  eurral  era  alto demurooye nom  avia mais que 
kum/aportapor  ku  oe  aoue  aoiaO  de  entrar.  Alboazar  peneou 
na  que  Ike  podia,  ejilkou  ddU  laaHmay  e  due  contra  a  Rainka, 
Ed*  komem  rependido  ki  de  eeu  peeado ;  maie  ey  eu  errado  a 
dleed  dledmi;  graO  torto  faria  de  o  matar,  poie  ae  poC  em 
meu  poder.  A  Rainka  reapondeotke,  Alboaxar,fraeo  de  caraf9 , 
eu  eey  quern  ke  Rey  Remdro }  e  aey  de  certo,  ee  o  eolva*  de 
morte,  que  Ike  nom  podee  eeeapar  que  a  nom  prendas  dd;  cad 
ke  arteqroeo  a  vingador,  ae*i  eomo  tu  adbea.  E  nom  ouviete  tu 
diter,  eomo  d  tirou  oe  oikoe  a  D.  Ordonko  eeu  irmafi  que  era 
mdr  de  diaa,  por  o  deaerdar  do  Reyno  7  e  nom  te  aeordaa  quanr 
toe  lidee  ouveate  com  eUe,  e  te  veneoo ;  e  te  matou  e  catioou 
mmytoobemi  a  ja  to-eequaeeo  ^fer^  quota  fa  d»t*irm&1 
•  tm4«iMfi»ini4d«ott«r»  wt$,  trwtida^qm  kt.mmdr  dto- 
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KING    RAMIRO. 


Ufora^adatMUmomvmgnt.    E  »e  p  tm  mm  fateg  por  Hm 
aimatporqme  atsi  a  talvat,  forque  he  lumtm  d»  «ntn  lay,  e 
em  eontrario  datua;  «  tu  ialke  a  mortt  ^ue  U  jMde,  pmaja 
9tm  •eousMado  de  aeu  Made  i  ca  gra9  pteadt  fmnmt,  »e  Ika 
fortieaee. 
JBbeaxMT  oiktm  e  diter  da  RamUf  e  dixe  m  jmi  eenfam,  de  md 
vemhtra he e  h4nnem que  eeJSade  nemkOa  metkert  eeta  hied 
mMmrUdima,  «  tern  hfamtta  e  IwfieiHXae  del,  equeredmerie 
deektmrada;  eiinom  ey  porque  deOe  Jie  f  em  alongalaeg  de  mU 
EpeHseu  emoqueUu  dnm  a  Bamhs,  em  eomo  Aey  Ramro 
n^  erteffreeo  e  vmgader i  e reeeomse deUe,  ee  enemmeiaeee} 
e  mmdeu  ekamar  todee  ee  que  erom  naqiuUe  lugar,  e  dixe  a 
Rejf  Bamiroy  Tu  vieste  aqm  e  JiteeU  gram  leemra,  que  nee 
Uue  pagoe  puderae  filkar  pendeitfa ;  «  per  que  eey  ee  me  tu 
Uveeeee  em  teu  poder,  nem  eecaparia  da  merU,  eu  te  quere 
eumprir  o  que  me  pidee  per  ealvammte  de  tuA  ekaa. 
Mmdoue  tiror  da  eammra,  e  leveuo  a  o  eurral,  e  peUo  eehre  kmm 
grampadraH  que  hi  eetava,  e  mmtdou  que  ta^eeee  eeu  eena  d 
UaUe  atdque  Ike  eaieeto  falgo.    E  el  Hey  Ramiro  Ike  pedio 
quefiieeee  ki  ester  a  Raieka,  e  ae  denae  e  doutMae,  e  tedee 
eeueJUkoe,  e  partntee  e  ddadaite  naquel  emrral,  e  Jtlboasm' 
fetee  aeeL 
Ml  Hey  Ramiro  tangeo  eeu  come  a  tedo  eeu  poder,  para  onvar- 
em  ee  eeue,  e  e  htfoMU  D.  Ordonko  eeu  JUko  qumde  emie  o 
eorue,  aeorreolke  com  todoe  eeus  vaeeaUoe,  e  meberomee  peUa 
porta  do  eurral ;  e  Rey  Ramro  deceeee  do  padraddendeeetaoaj 
e  vepo  contra  o  Iitfaxte,  e  dixe  s  Meu  JOke,  voeea  madre  mom 
IMWTB,  MeM  ae  donae  e  denzettae  que  com  eUa  vierad  f  e  guar- 
daqa  de  cajomj  que  outra  morU  mereee.    Alii  tirou  a  eepada 
da  bainka,  e  dee  com  eUa  a  Mboaiar  por  dma  da  eabcfa,  que 
0  fendeo  aid  oe  peytoe.    JtUi  morerad  quatro  JUkee  e  tree 
JOkae  de  Alboatar  Albucadad ;  e  todoe  oe  Mouroe  e  Mourae 
que  eetavaO  no  eurral  t  enomjieou  emeeeaviUade  Oayape- 
dra  com  pedra,  que  toda  nem  foeee  em  terra.    FUkeu  d  Rey 
Rjomiro  ed  motker  com  ede  donae  e  donieUae  que  eetava9  com 
eUatC  quanta  aver  aekou,emeteonaegaUe;  e  deepoie  que  eete 
ouve  aMado,  ekameu  o  Infante  eeu  JUko,  e  oe  $eue  fiidgoe,  i 
eontoulkee  tudo,  eomo  Ike  aviera  com  a  Rmnka  ed  melker,  e 
ellequeike  dera  ajuda  para  filter  delta  nude  cmajuetiga  na  ed 
terra*    Eeto  owerem  todoe  per  estranko  de  tamanka  m^¥ndf 
demolker;  eo Infante D.  Ordonko eairadlke as lagrimae poloe 
elkoe,  e  dixe  contra  eeu  padre,  SenMor  a  mi  nam  cake  defalar 
em  eeto,  porque  ke  an  madre ;  ee  nom  tante,  que  olkeie  per 
voeea  konra, 
E  entrarom  entom  nae  geiie,  e  ckegarom  d  fox  de  Jineora,  e 
amarrarad  ae  galie  para  folgarem,  porque  aviaO  muyto  trabal- 
kado  aquellee  diae  t  aUiforom  diierael  ReyqueaRainkaeeia 
ekorando ;  e  el  Rey  dixe,  Vamola  ver,    JVWy  Id,  e  perguntoulke 
porque  ekorava  1    EeUa  reepondeo,  Porque  mataeU  aqueUe 
Mou^o,  que  era  melkor  quetL     O  IufgnU  dixe  contra  eeupa- 
dre,  hto  ke  demonio  ;  que  quereis  dellaf  quepode  eerquevoe 
^fitgira.    EdRejfmandouaentadamarrarakmnam5,elanca- 
lano  mar,  edeeaqueUe tempo  Ike ckamaramFoideAwoera,   Per 
eeUpeeado  que  dixe  olttfanUD.  Ordonko  contra  ed  madre,  dit- 
erom  deepoie  as  gentee  que  per  eeeofora  deeerdado  doe  povee 
de  Caetella,    Rey  Ramiro  foyee  a  Lead,  e  fez  ade  cortee  Mny 
rieae,  efalou  com  oe  eeus  de  ede  terrae,  e  moetnmlkee  a  mal- 
dade  da  Rainka  Aldonfa  ea  molkert  que  elle  avia  por  hem  de 
catar  com  D.  Ortiga,  que  era  de  alto  linkage :  e  dlee  todoe  a 
kuma  vol  0  Umvarom,  e  ouieeremno  per  hem.    EUefoy  da  boa 
vida,  efeioMoetefrodeS.  JuBad,  e  eutroe  koepitaee  mmftoe  f 
e  oe  que  della  decenderon  forom  wmnto  ennplubv.  _  Ff.  m 

— iia 

A  ehaneterittic  circomstance  in  the  po«m  is  added  IWrni  the 
Livro  Felko  dee  Linkagens,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
printed  among  the  Proves  da  kisteria  Oeneologica  da  Caea 
Real  Portugueia,  1. 1 .    It  is  related  there  in  theie  wordi :  — 

E  0 Moure  Ike  dieee,  vieetee  amorrerf  mae  querote  perguntar, 
queeeme  Uvecee  em  Mier,  que  morU  me  darias  7  El  Rey  Ran 
mire  era  muitefaminto,  e  reepondeolke  aesim,  eu  te  daria  ik«M 
e^ad  aesade,ekwnaregue{fa,  afariaUtudo  comer,  edartekia 
emeimaen  ea  capa  ckea  do  vtnkoque  (eftcMe.  —  Prorai,  T. 
1,  p.  913. 


1. 


Orskk  grow  the  alder-trees,  and  clow 
To  the  water-flide  by  St  Joam  da  Foi. 


From  the  cactle  of  Gaja  the  Warden  aees 

The  water  and  the  alder-treea ; 

And  only  these  the  Warden  eees ; 

No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  fear ; 

No  danger  nigh  doth  the  Warden  spy ; 

He  sees  not  where  the  gaUcya  lie 

Under  the  alders  silently ; 

For  the  galleys  with  green  are  coyer'd  o*cr ; 

They  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore  j 

And  they  lie  at  anchor,  now  it  is  mom, 

Avraiting  the  sound  of  Ramiro's  horn. 


In  trayeller's  weeds  Ramiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle>gate ; 

But  under  the  weeds  was  his  breastplate. 

And  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  fights. 

And  the  horn  whose  soimd  would  ring  aroundi. 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 

3. 

From  the  gate  Aldonza's  damsel  came 

To  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring, 

And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master  the 

King. 

In  the  Moorish  tongue  Ramiro  spake. 

And  begg'd  a  draught  for  mercy's  sake. 

That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake ; 

For,  worn  by  a  long  malady. 

Not  strength  enow,  he  said,  had  he 

To  lift  it  from  the  spring. 

4. 

She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  King, 

And  from  his  mouth  he  dropp'd  a  ring 

Which  he  had  with  Aldonza  broken ; 

So  in  the  water  from  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonza  found  the  token. 

With  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 

Secretly  the  stranger  in. 

5. 

•*  What  brings  thee  hither,  Ramiro  ? "  she  cried ; 

"The  love  of  you,"  the  King  replied. 

"  Nay !  nay !  it  is  not  so ! "  quoth  she ; 

"  Ramiro,  say  not  this  to  me ! 

I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 

Hath  now  the  love  which  once  was  mine. 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 

You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away ; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 

I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga's  brother  \ 

But  hide  thee  here,  —  a  step  I  hear. 

King  Alboazar  draweth  near.*' 


In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide : 

•*  King  Alboazar,  my  lord,"  she  cried, 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  at  this  hoar 

King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power } " 

"This  I  would  do,"  the  Moor  replied ; 

"  I  would  hew  him  limb  from  limb  ; 

As  he,  I  know,  would  deal  by  me. 

So  I  would  deal  by  him." 
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M  Alboazar !  "  Queen  Aldonza  said^ 
**  Lo  1  here  I  give  him  to  thy  will ; 

In  yon  alcove  thou  hast  thy  foe. 

Now  thy  yengeance  then  fulfil ! " 


With  that  up  spake  the  Christian  king : 

'*  O  Alboaxar,  deal  by  me 

As  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee, 

If  I  were  you,  and  you  were  me ! 

Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day ; 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away : 

The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight. 

All  joy  by  day  the  thought  oppressed. 

And  all  night  long  it  troubled  my  rest ; 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burden  oif  care. 

But  told  my  Confessor  in  despair. 

And  he,  my  sinful  soul  to  save, 

This  penance  for  atonement  gave ; 

That  I  before  you  should  appear. 

And  yield  myself  your  prisoner  here. 

If  my  repentance  was  s'mcere. 

That  I  might  by  a  public  death 

Breathe  shamefully  out  my  latest  breath. 

8. 

'*  King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do, 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you ; 

That  no  one  should  say  you  were  meanly  fed, 

I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  good  ring  loaf  of  whcaten  bread. 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst; 

And  af^er  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 

Which  you  came  to  me  petitioning. 

Now  this,  O  King,  b  what  I  crave. 

That  I  my  sinful  soul  may  save : 

Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring, 

And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assemble  the  people,  both  great  and  small. 

And  let  me  be  set  upon  a  stone. 

That  by  all  the  multitude  J  may  be  known. 

And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow. 

And  I  wUl  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 

And  wind  the  horn  so  loud  and  long. 

That  the  breath  in  my  body  at  last  shall  be  gone. 

And  I  shall  drop  dead  in  sight  of  the  throng. 
Thus  your  revenge,  O  King,  will  be  brave, 
Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave. 
And  the  people  a  holyday  sight  will  have. 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save ; 

For  this  is  the  penance  my  Confessor  gave. 

King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you." 

9. 

"This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure ! " 

To  Queen  Aldonza  said  the  Moor ; 

"  He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  from  me ; 

I  have  taken  from  him  his  wife ', 

Shame  then  would  it  be,  when  he  comes  to  me. 

And  I  his  ti^e  repentance  see. 

If  I  for  vengeance  should  take  his  life.*' 

10. 
"  O  Alboazar !  "  then  quoth  she, 
"  Weak  of  heart  as  weak  can  be ! 


Full  of  revenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow ; 

I  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou ! 

Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now ', 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  pluck  *d  out  his  brother  OrdoBo's  eyes  P 

And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  fight. 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight. 

And  plundered  thy  country  for  many  a  day  ? 

And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife. 

And  how  many  more  carried  captives  away  ? 
How  he  came  to  show  friendship — and  thou  didst 

believe  him  ? 

How  he   ravish'd  thy  sister  —  and  wouldst  thou 

forgive  him.' 

And  hast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife, 

And  that  now  by  thy  side  I  lie  like  a  bride. 

The  worst  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian  betide.' 

And  cruel  it  were,  when  you  see  his  despair. 

If  vainly  you  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 

And  refused  him  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to 

crave. 

For  no  other  way  his  poor  soul  can  he  save, 

Than  by  doing  the  penance  his  Confessor  gave." 

11. 

As  Queen  Aldonza  thus  replies. 

The  Moor  upon  her  fixed  his  eyes. 

And  he  said  in  his  heart.  Unhappy  is  he 

Who  putteth  his  trust  in  a  woman  ! 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro's  wedded  wife, 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  his  life ! 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  in  thee  ? 

1  will  put  this  woman  away  from  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  pass'd  in  his  breast^, 

But  he  caird  to  mind  Ramiro's  might ; 

And  he  fear'd  to  meet  him  hereafter  in  fight. 

And  he  granted  the  King's  request. 

12. 

So  he  gave  him  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  his  thirst; 

And  he  called  for  his  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assembled  the  people,  both  great  and  small ; 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  king ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  stone. 

That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be  known ; 

And  he  bade  him  blow  through  his  horn  a  blast. 

As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  life  should  last. 

13. 

Oh,  then  his  horn  Ramiro  wound : 

The  walls  rebound  the  pealing  sound. 

That  far  and  wide  rings  echoing  round ; 

Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows, 

And  farther  the  blast  and  farther  goes ; 

Till  it  reaches  the  galleys  where  they  lie  close 

Under  the  alders,  by  St.  Joam  da  Foz. 

It  roused  his  knights  from  their  repose. 

And  they  and  their  merry  men  arose. 

Away  to  Gaya  they  speed  them  straight; 

Like  a  torrent  they  burst  through  the  city  gate; 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorish  throng. 

And  slaughter  their  infidel  foes. 
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14. 

Then  his  good  sword  Ramiro  drew, 

UpoD  the  Moorish  King  he  flew, 

And  he  gave  him  one  blow,  for  there  needed  not 

two; 

They  killed  his  sons  and  his  daughters  too ; 

Every  Moorish  soul  they  slew ; 

Not  one  escaped  of  the  infldel  crew; 

Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  nor  mother;     ^ 

And  they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another.       / 

15.  \ 

They  carried  the  wicked  Queen  aboard. 
And  they  took  counsel  what  to  do  to  her ; 

They  tied  a  millstone  round  her  neck. 

And  orerboard  in  the  sea  they  threw  her. 

But  a  heavier  weight  than  that  millstone  lay 

On  Ramiro's  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

BriHolf  1802. 


The  searbirds  soream'd  as  they  wfaeerd  round, 
^And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 
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INCHCAPE    ROCK 


An  old  writer  pMntions  a  curioiu  txaditioo  which  may  be 
worth  quoting.  "  By  east  the  Isle  of  May,"  says  ho, "  twelve 
miles  from  all  laod  in  the  German  seas,  lyes  a  great  hidden 
rook,  called  Incheape,  very  dangerous  for  navigators,  beeause 
it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It  is  reported,  in  old  times,  upon 
the  saide  rock  there  was  a  bell,  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  no- 
tice to  the  saylers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  was 
put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and 
being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeare  thereafter  he  por- 
ished  upon  the  samo  rocke,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the 
righteous  judgement  of  God." — Stodoako's  Reiiutrlu  on 
Scotland. 


No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Incheape  Rock ;, 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Incheape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Incheape  Rock; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  wraming  Bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay ; 
'  All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 


The  buoy  of  the  Incheape  Bell  wi 

A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck. 

And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  darker  ^wck. 

r 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  €»f  spring ; 

It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 

His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 

But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Incheape  float; 
Quoth  >ie,  ^  Mj  men,  put  out  the  boat. 
And  row  me  to  the  Incheape  Rock, 
And  I'll  league  the  Abbot  oi  Aberbro&ok." 

The  boat  is  lower 'd,  the  boatmen  row. 

And  to  the  Incheape  Rock  they  go ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Incheape  float. 


*own  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound  ; 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph, "  The  next  who  comes  lothe  Rock 


sWon't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away  v 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  phmder'd  stora^ 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shatt. 

fSo  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 
.The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day; 
^4^  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  se^no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lifter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

" Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore."' 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell. 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Incheape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound ;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drill  along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — 
"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Incheape  Rock ! " 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair ; 
He  curs'd  himself  in  his  despair  ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side  ; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear^ 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear— 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Incheape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 
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■*I  tMHrrfdt  iffieAcrr  it  be  worth  thd  reporting,  tlrat  fherrt  b 
in  Cornwall,  near  tk»  pwriih  of  St.  Neota,  a  Wall,  areked 
OTor  with  the  robes  of  four  kinds  of  trees,  withy,  oak,  elm, 
aad  ash,  dedicated  to  St.  Keyne.  The  reported  rirtue  of 
the  water  is  this,  Ihat  whether  hnsband  or  wife  come  first 
to  drink  thereof,  they  get  the  mastery  thereby.'* — Fnixia. 

TM#  pMi«if»  In  one  of  the  folios  of  the  Worthy  old  Fuller, 
who,  as  he  says,  knew  not  whether  it  ware  worth  the  re- 
porting, suggested  the  following  Ballad ;  and  the  Ballad  has 
produced  so  many  imitations,  that  it  nay  be  prudent  here 
thus  to  assert  its  originality,  lest  I  should  be  accused  here- 
after of  having  committed  the  plagiarism  which  has  been 
practised  open  it. 

*•  Next,"  says  Carew,  in  hsa  Surrey  of  Cornwall,  p.  ISO, "  I 
will  relate  yon  another  of  the  Cifrm$k  natural  wonders,  Tiz. 
St.  Kayne's  Well ;  but  lest  you  make  a  wonder  first  at  the 
Saint,  before  you  take  notice  of  the  Well,  you  must  under- 
stand, that  this  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of  a 
gentler  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman.  He  who 
caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added  this  rhyme  for  an 
ezpoeitioa:  — 

'Id  Aaae,  in  shipe,  in  quality. 

This  Well  is  very  quaint ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Kayne  befell, 

No  over-holy  saint. 
The  shape,  four  trees  of  divers  kinde, 

Withy,  Oak,  Elm,  and  Aih, 
Btake  with  their  roots  an  arched  roof, 

Whose  floor  this  spring  doth  wash. 
The  quality,  that  man  or  wife. 

Whose  chance  or  choice  attains 
First  of  this  sacred  stream  to  drink. 

Thereby  the  mastery  gains.'  " 

Carsw's  Airvsy  qf  Cormwali,  p.  130. 

Of  01.  Keyne,  wfaoae  dettth  it  plaeed  in  the  year  490,  and  whose 
hmkni  used  to  be  eelebrated  in  Brecknockshire,  on  Oo- 
tober  %f  there  ie  a  brief  aeeoont  in  the  Engllab  Martyrokfe. 
Father  Cressy,  the  Benedictine,  gives  her  history  more  Ailly. 
**  Ulnstrions,"  says  he,  "  she  was  for  her  birth,  being  the 
danghiM  of  Braganns,  prince  of  that  province  in  Wales, 
whiab,  flt»  khOi  wsv  aflerwanis  called  Breeknoekshii^ ; 
but  more  illaatrioos  ft>r  her  teal4o  preearve  her  ohflatity, 
Ibr  which  reason  she  was  called  in  the  British  laaguaga 
Keynevayre,  that  is,  Kejoa  the  Virgin." 

9.  This  Frince  Braganus,  or  Brachanus,  the  ftther  of  St.  Key- 
na,  ia  •  sai<  to  baM  had  twelve  sons  and  twelve  daughteM 
by  fats  lady,  called  BfereeUa,  daughter  of  Theodorle  son  of 
Tethpbalt,  Prince  of  Garthmatrin,  the  same  region  called 
afterward  Brecknock.  Their  flnit-bom  son  was  St.  Canoe : 
add  their  eldest  daughter  was  Gladus,  who  was  mother  of 
Cadoeus  by  St.  Gunley,  a  holy  king  of  the  southern  Britons. 
ne  aeeond  daughter  was  Malaria,  the  mother  of  the  holy 
Arebbtshop  St.  David.  Thus  writes  Capgrave,  neither  doth 
he  mention  any  other  of  their  children  besides  St.  Keyna. 

3.  But  in  Giraldns  Oambrensis  f  another  daughter  is  commem- 
orated, ealled  St.  Almedha.  And  David  Powelt  makes 
mention  of\  fifth  named  Tydvaiil,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Coogen  the  son  of  Cadel,  Frinee  of  Fowisland ;  and  mother 
of  Brochmael,  samamed  Scithroc,  who  slew  Ethelfred  King 
of  the  Northumbers. 

4.  Concerning  the  flToIy  Virgin  St.  Keyna,  we  find  this  nar- 
ration in  the  author  of  her  life,  extant  in  Capgrave ;  $  **  She 
was  of  royal  blood,  being  daughter  of  Braganus,  Prince  of 
Brecknockshire.  When  she  eaane  to  ripe  years  many  noble 
pernoos  sought  her  in  maniage ;  but  she  utterly  refused 
that  stat6,  having  consecrated  her  virginity  to  our  Lord  by 
a  peipettwl  vow.  For  which  cause  she  was  afterward  1^ 
the  Britons  ealled  Keyn-wiri,  that  is,  Keyna  the  Virgin." 

6.  At  length  she  determined  to  forsake  her  country  and  find 
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•at  tone  dasan  ^laoe,  where  ihe  ttfght  attend  to  eontem- 
platiOD.  Therefore,  difeeting  her  )eurfiey  beyond  Severn, 
and  there  mwiiag  with  teruati  Woody  places,  she  made 
Itof  requeac  to  the  prffMse  of  that  «<himry  that  she  might 
be  permitfed  to  serve  Ged  in  that  sdKfude.  Bh  answer 
was,  that  he  was  very  willing  to  grant  her  request,  but  that 
that  place  did  so  swarm  with  serpents  that  neither  men  not 
beasts  could  inhabit  it.  Bat  slie  constantly  replied,  that  her 
firm  trust  was  in  the  naitae  an^  assistiuice  of  Almighty 
God,  to  drive  all  that  poisonous  brood  out  of  that  region. 

6.  Hereupon  the  place  wss  granted  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  who 
presently  prostrating  herself  in  fervent  prayer  to  God,  ob- 
tained of  him  to  change  all  the  serpents  an^  vipers  there 
into  stones.  And  to  this  day  the  stones  in  that  region  do 
resemble  the  windings  of  serpents  through  all  the  fields  and 
villages,  as  if  they  had  been  framed  so  by  the  hand  of  the 
engraver. 

7.  Our  learned  Camclta,  in  his  diligent  search  after  antiqui- 
ties, seems  to  have  vuited  this  country,  being  a  part  of 
Somersetshire,  though  he  is  willing  to  disparage  the  miracle. 
His  words  are,  "  On  the  western  bank  of  Avon  is  seen 
the  town  of  Cainsham.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
named  so  from  Keyna,  a  most  holy  British  Virgin,  whe^  ae- 
cording  to  the  credulous  persuasion  of  former  ages,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  tdmed  serpenU  into  stones ;  because  stich  like 
miracles  of  «p«rtin|f  nitoM  ore  th«re  sonletfmerf  found  in  (he 
quarries^  I  myself  saw  4  steile  Wought  fnm  theece  repre- 
senting a  serpent  roiled  up  into  a  spire ;  the  head  of  it  stuck 
out  in  the  outward  sur&ee,  aad  the  end  of  the  tail  tafaai- 
nated  in  the  centre." 

8.  But  let  us  prosecute  the  life  of  this  holy  Virgin.  Many 
years  being  spent  by  her  in  this  solitary  place,  and  tha 
fiune  of  her  sanctity  every  WbMe  divulged,  and  many  orato- 
ries built  by  her,  her  nephew  St.  Cadoc  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  th^  Meuai  Of  01.  Michael,  net  the#a  with  hla 
blessed  aunt,  St.  Keyna,  at  whoae  sight  he  was  replenished 
with  great  joy.  And  being  desirous  to  bring  her  back  le 
her  own  cdOtatr]^,  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  would  not 
permit  him.  Bilt  aftefWard,  by  the  addtonUiOft  of'an  angel, 
the  holy  Maid  returned  to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  where, 
on  the  top  ef  a  killoek  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  BMmntain, 
she  made  a  little  habitation  for  herself;  and  by  her  prayers 
to  God  obtained  a  spring  there  to  flow  out  of  the  earth, 
which,  by  the  merits  of  the  Holy  Virgfd,  affort^ed  health  to 
divers  infirmities. 

9.  But  when  the  time  of  her  consummation  approached,  one 
night  she»  by  the  revelktien  ef  the  Holy  Ghost^  saw  ift  a 
vision,  as  it  were,  a  fiery  pillar,  the  base  whevsof  was  fixed 
<»  her  bed ;  now  her  bed  was  the  pavement  strewed  over  with 
a  few  branches  of  trees.  And  in  this  vision  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her ;  onowof  which  approaching  respeetf\jlly  CO  her, 
seemed  to  take  off  the  sackcloth  witli  which  she  was  cov- 
ered, aad  instead  thereof  to  pot  on  her  a  smock  of  fine  UiMo, 
and  over  that  a  tunic  of  purple,  and  last  of  all  a  mantle  all 
woven  with  gold.  Which  having  done,  he  thus  said  toheiy 
**  Prepare  younelf  to  come  with  us,  that  we  may  lead  yon 
into  your  heavenly  Father's  kittgdottl.'*  Hereupon  sM  Wept 
with  excess  of  joy,  and  endeavoring  to  fi>llow  the  angels  she 
awaked,  and  found  her  body  inflamed  with  a  foves,  *»fh«l 
she  perceived  her  end  was  near. 

10.  Therefore,  sending  for  her  nephew  Cadoeus,  she  said  to 
him,  "  This  is  the  place  above  all  other*  beloved  by  me ; 
here  my  memory  shall  be  perpetuated.  Thli  plaee  I  will 
often  visit  in  spirit  if  it  may  be  permitted  me.  And  I  am  as- 
sured it  shall  be  permitted  me,  because  our  Lord  has  granted 
roe  this  place  as  a  certain  inheritance.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  place  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  sinful  people,  which 
notwithstanding  I  will  violently  root  out  of  this  seat.  My 
tomb  shall  be  a  long  while  unknown,  till  the  tfomlog  «f  Other 
people,  whom,  by  my  prayers,  I  shall  bring  hither ;  them 
will  I  protect  and  defend }  and  in  this  place  shall  the  name 
of  our  Lord  be  blessed  for  ever." 

11.  After  this,  her  soul  being  ready  to  depart  out  of  her  body, 
she  saw  stuiding  before  her  a  troop  of  heavenly  angeltf, 
ready,  joyfully,  to  receive  her  soul,  and  to  transport  it  with- 
out any  foaror  danger  from  her  spiritual  enemies.  Which, 
having  told  to  those  who  stood  by,  her  blessed  son)  was  freed 
from  the  prison  of  her  body,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
Ides  of  October.    In  her  dissolution,  het  (bee  smiled,  and 
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was  all  of  a  roay  color  j  and  so  sweet  a  fragrancy  proceeded 
fhMn  hei  sacred  virgin  body,  that  those  who  were  present 
thought  themselves  in  tJie  joy  of  Paradise.  St.  Cudocns 
buried  her  in  her  own  oratory,  where  for  many  years  she 
had  led  a  most  holy,  roortiBed  life,  very  accepUble  to  God. 
Church  History  qf  Brittany,  Book  X,  Ch,  14. 

Snch  is  the  history  of  St.  Keyoe,  as  reUted  by  F.  Serenoa 
Cressy,  permisMU.  tvperioruMy  tt  approbatione  Doetomm. 
There  was  evidently  a  scheme  of  setting  up  a  shrine  con- 
nected with  the  legend.  In  one  part  it  was  well  conceived, 
for  the  Comu  Ammonis  is  no  where  so  frequently  found  as 
near  Keynshom  j  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
doors  of  many  of  tlie  houses  there,  and  I  have  often  ob- 
served ftagmenu  among  the  stones  which  were  broken  up 
to  mend  the  road.  The  Welsh  seem  nearly  to  have  forgot- 
ten this  sainU  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography, 
ennmeratet  two  daughters  of  Brychan,  Ceindrech,  and  Cein- 
wen,  both  ranked  among  saints,  and  the  latter  having  two 
churches  dedicated  to  her  in  Mona.  One  of  these  is  probar 
bly  St.  Keyne. 


A  Will  there  is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 
There  it  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  Well  of  St  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash-tree  grow, 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 

Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by, 

At  the  Well  to  fill  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

M  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor,  Stranger  ?  *'  quoth  he ; 

«» For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

**  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast. 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  Til  venture  my  life. 

She  haa  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne." 

"I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply ; 
*t  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

««St  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "many  a 
Drank  of  this  crystal  Well ;  [time 

And  before  the  Angel  summoned  her. 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

"  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 
Shall  drink  before  his  Wife, 


A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 
For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

"  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  fir«t,  — 

God  help  the  Husband  then '  " 
The  Stranger  stoop'd  to  the  WeU  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  WeU,  I  warrant,  betunes.'  " 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said : 
But  the  Cornish-man  smiled  as  the  Stranger  spake. 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

"  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch ; 
But  i'  &ith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 

W€9tbunf,  1798. 


BISHOP   BRUNO, 


"  Bnino,  the  Bishop  of  Horbipolitanum,  sailing  in  the  lirer 
of  Danubius,  with  Henry  the  Third,  then  Emperor,  beinf 
not  far  from  a  place  which  the  Germanes  call  Bsa  Strmddf 
or  the  devouring  gulfe,  which  is  neere  unto  Grinoo,  a  eastle 
in  Austria,  a  spirit  was  heard  clamoring  aloud,  *  Ho,  ho, 
Bishop  Bruno,  whither  art  thou  travelling  ?  but  dispose  of 
thyselfe  how  thou  pleasest,  thou  shalt  be  my  prey  and  spoil.' 
At  the  hearing  of  thesw  words  they  were  sU  stapified,  and 
the  Bishop  with  the  rest  crossed  and  bleased  themselves. 
The  issue  was,  that  within  a  short  time  after,  the  Bishop, 
feasting  with  the  Emperor  in  a  castle  belonging  to  tto 
Countesse  of  Esborch,  a  rafter  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  wherein  they  sate,  and  strooke  him  dead  at  thn 
table."  —  Hnrwooo's  HierarckU  of  the  Bluotd  JHgwU. 


Bishop  Bruno  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight, 
And  he  heard  his  heart  beat  loud  with  affright : 
He  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  palace  bell, 
And  the  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knell. 

Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain ; 
He  turned  to  sleep,  and  he  dreamt  again ; 
He  rang  at  the  paJace  gate  once  more. 
And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  open*d  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream,  [scream ; 

And  he  heard   at  his  window  the  screech-owl 
Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night,  — 
Oh  !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light ! 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array. 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride  ; 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride ; 
They  bow'd  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent, 
But  nobody  bless'd  him  as  he  went. 

So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud. 
When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  aloud. 
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^  Ho !  ho !  Bishop  Bmno !  you  travel  with  glee ; 
Bat  I  would  have  you  know,  you  travel  to  me ! " 

Behind,  and  before,  and  on  either  side, 
He  look'd,  but  nobody  he  espied ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
For  be  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

And  when  he  rang  at  the  palace  beU, 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  kneU ; 
And  when  the  Porter  tum'd  the  key, 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recovered  his  glee, 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  cl)oicest  wines  and  dainty  fare. 

And  now  tbe  Bishop  had  bless'd  the  meat, 
When  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  seat, — 
**  With  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  with  glee. 
But  know,  Bishop  Bruno,  you  sup  with  me !  '* 

The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  affright. 

And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite ; 

All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  comfort  his  heart,  that  was  sick  with  fear. 

But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he, 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily. 
Till  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread, 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  fare. 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  tbere ; 
But  when  the  masquers  enter'd  the  hall. 
He  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 

Then  from  amid  the  masquers*  crowd 

There  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud, — 

^  Ton  have  past  the  day.  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ; 

But  you  must  pass  the  night  with  me !  " 

His  cheek  grows  pale,  and  hi%eyeballs  glare. 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair ; 
With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers'  band, 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath ; 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call ; 
Bishop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  palace  hall. 

Weatbwy,  1798. 


BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 


1. 

It  was  a  summer  evening ; 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 


And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  tbe  sun ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

2. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 

3. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 


**  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 
For  there's  many  here  about; 

And  oflen,  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

5. 
**  Now  teU  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Toung  Peterkin  he  cries ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
"  Now  teU  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

6. 
^  It  was  tbe  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 
'^  That  'twas  a  famous  victoiy. 

7. 
**  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Ton  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

8. 
'*  With  fire  and  sword  the  countiy  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-born  baby  died ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

9. 
**  They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

Afler  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here     t 
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Lay  rotting  in  the  lun ; 
But  thing!  likf  that,  yoa  know,  moit  be 
After  a  famoaa  yictory. 

10. 
**  Great  praise  the  Doke  of  Marlbro*  won. 

And  onr  good  Prince  Eugene.'* 
**  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing !  *' 

Said  little  Wilhebnine. 
"  Nay —  nay  — my  little  girl,'*  fwrtk  he, 
**  It  WM  a  famous  yictory. 

11. 
^  And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
M  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  Ust .'  " 

i^noth  little  Peterkin. 
M  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
**  But  'twas  a  famous  Tictory." 

Wettbury,  1798. 


A   TRUE    BALLAD 

or 
St.  ANTIDIUS,  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


DetUJtttitdioeuaUamlm»tt&Ha»pi§lem9iiu,fU§dmarU$de»- 
fu$»  d«  RttMo^pa»»§  ftr  U  pumis  de  nn  rio  pu  km  wofmbrt 
DiariMi  e  vio  jH  nn  eaw^  grmm  eomftAa  d«  diMot  qu4  uU- 
9on  amtaatdo  a  tug  priMeipe$  las  males  qus  fazien  p0r  lot  tier- 
rat  f  «  tmtre  todot  lot  otrot  utava  un  negro  a  wutnera  de  Ebf- 
ofiamot  $  aiakaaaeoque  ametieU  ^Ut  que  aadma  UHaade 
am  ri  Papa  par  le  faier  peear ;  «  mmea  pudiera  «y  nan  ea- 
ttmcet  que  le  Jiziera  faier  yo  que  peeado  imiy  grave ;  e  eeta 
pravaoa  lo  porla  tandalia  del  apotUtUgo  que  trajfo.  E  Soot 
Jttemdio  que  mdo  aqueUe,  Uamo  aquel  diablOf  o  eanjurol  per  la 
virtud  de  Diet  eparla  Sauta  Crut  que  lo  lUvaete  a  Rotaa;  t 
etnalge  mdj  e  lleool  a  /Imms,  •!  jmaaet  de  la  earn  a  kera  de 
mi«M,  el  Papa  que  querie  reteaUne  pmra  dear  miesa}  dexo 
eoMt  Ateadio  al  diaJUo  a  la  puerta  «  dixolque  lo  atendieee ;  $  el 
aatro  dentro  e  taeo  d  Papa  aparU^  e  dixol  que  Jbieeee  pem- 
Unda  de  aquel  peeado ;  e  d  quite  lo  negar,  matfiio  gdo  eter- 
gOT  d  tauta  ohitpo  eon  a  tandaUa  que  le  dio.  E  JLto  d  Papa 
pemttneia ;  «  dtzo  eant  Jitendio  la  mieea  en  eu  logar^  e  eon- 
tagro  la  eritma;  e  temo  tma  partida  deOa  para  tffi  e  deepe- 
dioeee  dd  Papa^  e  eaUefuera,  e  eavalgo  en  el  dioHo,  e  llevo  lo 
a  eu  arfobitpado  d  eahado  de  pateua  a  kora  de  mieta,  —  Coko- 
aiOA  Ds  EirAifA. 

Thii  Saint  AtMcKo,  aocotdinf  to  tlM  Chrooiea  OM«mI,  wm 
Bishop  of  VeflytaoA  io  Gaol,  and  martyred  bjr  tbo  Vandal* 
in  the  year  411.  The  Spaniards  have  a  tradition  that  he 
was  Bifhop  of  Jaen :  they  fay,  "  that  ai  the  Devil  was  cross- 
inf  the  sea  with  this  unwelcome  load  upon  his  back,  he  art- 
fUllf  oadenvored  to  make  Atendio  pronounce  tlie  name  of 
Jesus,  which,  as  it  breaks  all  spells,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  throw  hire  off  into  the  water }  but  that  tbo  Bishop, 
understanding  his  intent,  only  replied,  Jtrre  Diablo^  *'  Gee- 
up  Devil ! "  and  they  add,  **  that  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
bii  hat  was  still  covered  with  the  snow  which  had  fallen 
upon  it  while  he  was  passing  the  Alps,  and  that  the  hat  is 
itill  shown  at  Rome  in  confirmation  of  the  story  and  the 
miracle."  Feyjoo  has  two  letters  npon  this  whimsical  le- 
gand  among  his  Cartas  Eruditat.  In  the  first  (T.  1,  CarU 
M,)  he  replies  to  a  correspondent  who  had  gravely  inquired 
his  opinion  upon  the  story,  "  De  huen  Amnm-,'*  says  he, 
*«  aslate  r.  Mi,  futiirfe  Is  eenmd  MfnHr  mi  dktsMi,  Mftrs 


la  Bitianela  de  d  (M^o  de  JakaUj  de  qmieu  ee  emeuta,  qm 
file  a  Rotaa  eu  una  mcAs,  eakalUro  eoh^  la  etpalda  da  «t 
Diablo  de  alquUer  t  7\itte  de  ud^  ei  eeta  curursidad  se  kaee  eam- 
iegioea^ydan  wtuekct en  tequir  d  ezemple de  V,  md.  tmueuHajik- 
domeeokreeueHtoedei^kMoeyviefas."  Nevertheleas,  though  bo 
thus  treaU  the  story  as  an  oU  wife's  tale,  he  bestow*  aoaa 
reasoniog  upon  it.  **  Aa  be  heaid  it,"  be  says,  "  it  did  not 
appear  whether  the  use  which  the  Bishop  made  of  the  Devil 
were  licit  or  illicit ;  that  is,  whether  he  made  uae  of  him  aa 
a  wisard,  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  or  by  virtue  of  antboritj, 
having  the  permission  of  the  Most  High  so  to  do.  In  ottliar 
case  there  is  a  great  iocongrvity.  I»  tho  first,  aaaaaaek  m 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  Devil  should  Tolnntarilj  sorva 
the  Bishop  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  great  evil  to  tba 
church :  —  I  say  reiwUari^,  because  the  notion  that  a  com- 
pact is  so  binding  upon  the  Devil  that  he  can  ia  no  ways 
resist  the  pis  as  ate  of  the  person  with  whoas  bo  baa  eo»- 
tracted  ee  eoaa  da  Tkealagoa  de  Fade  d  la  data.  Io  the 
second,  because  the  journey  being  designed  far  a  holy  par- 
pose,  it  is  more  conformable  to  reason  that  it  should  bass 
been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  angel  than  of  a  bad 
one ;  as,  for  instance,  Habakkuk  was  transported  by  tba 
ministry  of  a  good  angel  fross  Jadaa  la  Babykm,  tbat  ba 
might  carry  food  to  the  imprisoiied  Daniel.  If  yoa  shnaM 
oppose  to  me  the  example  of  Christ,  who  was  carriad  by  tba 
Devil  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  I  reply,  that  tbare  an 
two  BMnifest  disparities.  The  first,  that  Christ  eoDducted 
himself  in  this  case  passively  and  permissively  ;  the  secoad, 
that  the  De«il  placed  biai  upon  the  pinnacle  of  tba  Taopla, 
not  for  any  good  end,  but  with  a  roost  wicked  iatcatioa. 
**  But,"  pursues  the  good  Benedictine,  "  why  sltouhl  I 
fiitigue  myself  with  arguing  ?  I  hold  the  story  unworthy  of 
being  eritically  examined  till  it  be  shown  me  written  ia 
some  history,  either  ecclesiastical  or  pro&ne,  whieb  is  as- 
titled  to  some  credit." 

Soon  after  this  letter  was  published,  another  corre^Kmdant  in- 
formed Feyjoo,  that  the  story  in  question  was  written  io  tba 
General  Chronicle  of  King  D.  Alphonso  the  Wise.  Tbis 
incited  him  to  fbrtber  inquiry.  He  fbond  the  sanM  leg<sad 
in  the  Speculum  JKslffna<e  of  Vincentius  Belovaeensis,  and 
there  discovered  thai  the  saiat  was  called  ^mlHtos.  mtft 
Athendius,  and  that  the  scene  lay  upon  the  river  Dunios 
instead  of  the  river  Divinus.  Here  too  he  found  a  refer- 
ence to  Sigebertus  Gomblacensis ;  and  in  that  author,  tba 
account  which  the  Cbronieler  had  foHowad  aad  tba  axpl»- 
nation  of  his  errors  in  the  topography :  his  Vesytania  prov- 
ing to  be  Besaofon,  and  the  river  the  Donbs»  which  Iba 
Romans  called  Dubius,  Dnbis,  and  Aduadubis.  But  he 
found  also  to  bis  comfort,  that  though  Jean  Jacques  Chiflet, 
a  physidaa  of  Besan^,  had  endeavored  to  prove  tba  truth 
of  the  story  for  tba  honor  of  his  natioo  or  city,  in  a  booJc 
entitled  Veeentio  CivUae  imperiaUt  Libera  Sequanorum,  and 
had  cited  certain  ancient  Acts  and  Breviaries,  in  suKtort  of 
it,  the  veracious  Bolllndists  had  decided  thst  these  Acts 

/  were  apocryphal,  the  Breviaries  not  to  be  believed  in  tbis 
point,  aad  the  whole  story  a  fbble  which  had  bean  eqaaOy 
related  of  St.  Maxinvs  Tsuriaeesis  and  Pops  Leo  tba 
Great.  These  BollandisU  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  aa 
Aullay  with  equal  gravity.  Fortified  by  their  authoritp* 
Feyjoo,  who  was  worthy  to  have  belonged  to  a  more  en- 
lightened church,  triumphantly  dismissed  the  legend,  aad 
observed,  "  that  the  contriver  was  a  clumsy  fkbler  to  ainko 
the  Devil  spend  t««io  days  upon  the  jooroey,  wbioh,"  aa  ba 
says,  "  is  slow  travelling  for  an  infernal  postilion.*'  ( Cartas 
Eruddaty  T.  9,  C.  91.)  The  discussion,  bowevai,  raaundod 
him  of  a  curious  story,  which  he  thus  relates :  —  **  There  is 
in  this  city  of  Oviedo  a  poor  Porter,  called  by  name  Pedro 
Moreno,  of  whom  a  tale  is  told  similar  in  substance  to  this 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen.  The  circumstance  is  related  in  tbis 
manner.  Some  letters  had  been  delivered  to  him  which  ba 
was  to  carry  to  Madrid  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence, 
because  axpaditioa  was  of  importance.  A%m  little  distance 
fhmi  this  city,  he  met  with  a  friar,  who  oflbred  to  join  com- 
pany with  him  for  the  journey :  to  this  he  objected,  npon 
the  ground,  that  he  was  going  in  great  haste,  and  that  tba 
friar  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  but  in  fine, 
the  friar  prevailed  upon  bim  to  let  it  be  so,  and  at  tba  saasa 
time  gave  bim  a  walking-stick  for  his  use.  So  tbaj  btgaa  to 
travel  together,  aad  that  so  wnH,  tbat  Vanndollf  bti^  iwty 
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iMgoeB  (160  mika)  ftom  Ovitdo,  th«y  got  beyond  that  city 

00  the  first  day  to  diaoer.  The  rest  of  the  journey  wai 
performed  with  the  same  celerity.  Thii  story  spread 
throQf  b  the  whole  place,  and  was  belieTed  by  all  the  vulgar 
(and  by  soiM  also  who  t^^re  not  of  the  vulgar)  when  it 
eanM  to  my  ears:  the  authority  referred  to  was  the  man 
himself,  who  had  related  it  to  an  infinite  number  of  persons. 

1  sent  for  him  to  my  cell  to  examine  him.  He  afBrmed  that 
the  story  was  true,  hut  by  questioning  and  cross-questioning 
him  eoneemiug  the  particulars,  I  made  him  fall  into  many 
contradictions.  Moreover,  I  fbund  that  he  had  told  the 
story  with  many  variations  to  different  persons.  What  I 
dearly  ascertained  was,  that  he  had  heard  the  legend  of  the 
Bishi^  of  Jaen,  and  thought  to  become  a  famous  man,  by 
making  a  like  fable  believed  of  himself.  I  believe  that 
many  persons  were  undeceived  when  my  inquiry  was 
known.  But  before  thia  examination  waa  made,  to  how 
many  places  had  the  iqwrt  of  this  miraculous  journey  ex- 
tended, where  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood  will  never 
reach  !  Perhaps,  if  this  writing  should  not  prevent  it,  the 
journey  of  Pedro  Moreno,  the  Porter,  will  one  day  be  little 
less  famous  In  Spain  than  that  of  the  Bisliop  of  Jaen.**-^ 
Cartat  ErudUoM,  T.  1,  C.  M. 

According  to  Marullus,  as  quoted  by  Zuinger  in  his  great 
Theatrum  Humana  Vita,  i.  417,  Antidius  was  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  Zosimus  was  the  Pope  whom  he  served  so  essen- 
tially by  riding  post  to  his  aid. 

A  very  inconcet  copy  of  this  Ballad  waa  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bailey,  116  Chaaeery  liane,  prioe  6d.,  with  a  print  from 
a  jttveoile  design  by  O.  Cruiekshank.  I  think  mjrself  fortu- 
nate in  having  accidentally  obtained  this  broadside,  which, 
for  its  rarity,  will  one  day  be  deemed  valuable  in  a  eolleo- 
tioQ  of  the  works  of  a  truly  original  and  inimitable  artist. 


It  10  Antidhu  the  Bishop 

Who  now  at  even  tide, 

Tmking  the  air  and  nying  a  prayer. 

Walks  by  the  riyer  side. 

The  Deyil  had  boainees  that  evening. 

And  he  upon  earth  wonld  go ; 
For  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle; 

And  up  to  earth  he  hied, 

To  do  it  there  in  the  evening  air. 

All  by  the  river  side. 

His  imps  came  flying  around  him, 

OfhisafiairstoteU; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 

the  west, 

They  brought  him  the  news  that  he  liked  best, 

Of  things  they  had  done. 

And  the  souls  they  had  won, 

And  how  they  sped  weU 

In  the  service  of  Hell. 

There  came  a  devil  posting  in, 

Retum'd  from  his  employ  ; 

Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  fh>m  Hell ; 

And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

"  Seven  years,'*  quoth  he,  "  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  labor'd  the  Pope  to  win ; 

And  I  to-day  have  caught  him ; 

He  hath  done  a  deadly  sin  !  " 

And  then  he  took  the  Devil's  book. 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 


Oh,  then  King  Beelzebub,  for  joy. 

He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide 

Tou  might  have  seen  his  iron  teeth. 

Four  and  forty  firom  side  to  side. 

He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tul. 

He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do ; 

In  his  hoofi  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and  his 

corns. 

It  tickled  him  sll  through. 

The  Bishop,  who  beheld  all  this, 

Straight  how  to  act  bethought  him ; 

He  leap'd  upon  the  Devil's  back, 

And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Pater-noster 

As  fast  as  he  could  say, 

And  made  a  cross  on  the  Devil's  head, 

And  bade  him  to  Rome  away. 

Away,  away,  the  Devil  flew 

All  through  the  clear  moonlight; 

I  warrant  who  saw  them  on  their  way 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur. 

Away  they  go  like  the  wind ; 

The  beads  of  the  Bishop  are  hanging  before, 

And  the  tail  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch,  and  she  hail'd  them, 

As  soon  as  she  came  within  call ; 

"  Ave  Maria !  *'  the  Bishop  exclaim'd  ; 

It  frightened  her  broomstick,  and  she  got  a  fhll. 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star. 

So  fast  for  fear  did  he  sail. 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  comet's  tail ; 

And  he  passed  between  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

With  Antidius  on  his  back ; 

And  there  was  an  eclipse  that  night 

Which  was  not  in  the  almanac. 

The  Bishop,  just  as  they  set  out. 

To  tell  his  beads  begun ; 

And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 

Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees. 

In  terror  and  confusion, 

And  he  confess'd  the  deadly  sin. 

And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be. 

Sung,  O  be  jojrful !  then ; 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be, 

They  howl'd  for  envy  then ; 

For  they  before  kept  jubilee, 

Expecting  his  good  company, 

Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was  this  the  Pope  had  done 
To  bind  his  soul  to  Hell  ? 
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Ah !  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 
And  I  wish  that  I  could  tell ! 

But  would  you  know,  there  you  must  go; 

You  can  easily  find  the  way ; 

It  is  a  broad  and  a  well-known  road. 

That  is  travelled  by  night  and  by  day. 

And  you  must  look  in  the  Deyil's  book; 

You  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  yet. 

If  you  search  the  leaves  throughout ; 

And  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 

And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

Bristol,  1802. 


GONZALO    HERMIGUEZ. 


This  itory  it  related  at  length  by  Bernardo  de  Brito,  in  hia 
Cronka  de  CuUr.,  K  tI.  e.  1,  where  he  has  preserved,  also, 
part  of  a  poem  bylGonzalo  Hermiguez.  The  verses  are  said 
to  be  the  oldest  in  the  Portugese  language ;  and  Brito  says 
there  were  more  of  them,  but  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  cito 
these  fbr  his  purpose.  If  they  had  been  correctly  printed, 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  out  their  meaning  j  but 
from  a  text  so  corrupted,  it  is  impossible. 


1. 
Ill  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and  strife, 
Oonzalo  Hermiguez  won  his  wife ; 
He  slew  the  Moor  who  from  the  fray 
Was  rescuing  Fatima  that  day  ; 
In  vain  she  shriek'd :  Gonzalo  press'd 
The  Moorish  prisoner  to  his  breast : 
That  breast  in  iron  was  array 'd; 
The  gauntlet  was  bloody  that  grasped  the  Maid ; 
Through  the  beaver-sight  his  eye 
Glared  fierce,  and  red,  and  wrathfiilly ; 
And  while  he  bore  the  captive  away. 
His  heart  rejoiced,  and  he  blest  the  day. 

2. 
Under  the  lemon  walk's  odorous  shade 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  wooed  the  Maid ; 
The  ringlets  of  his  raven  hair 
Waved  upon  the  evening  air. 
And  gentle  thoughts,  that  raise  a  sigh, 
Soflen'd  the  warrior's  dark-brown  eye. 
When  he  with  passion  and  sweet  song 
Wooed  her  to  forgive  the  wrong. 
Till  she  no  more  could  say  him  nay ; 
And  the  Moorish  Maiden  blest  the  day 
When  Gronzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

3. 
To  the  holy  Church,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  led  his  bride. 
In  the  sacred  font  that  happy  day 
Her  stain  of  sin  was  wash'd  away ; 
There  did  the  Moorish  Maiden  claim 
Another  faith,  another  name ; 


There,  as  a  Christian  convert,  plight 
Her  fiuth  unto  the  Christian  Knight ; 
And  Oriana  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 


Of  Afibnso  Hemiques'  court  the  pride 

Were  Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  his  bride ; 

In  battle  strongest  of  the  strong. 

In  peace  the  master  of  the  song, 

Gonzalo  of  all  was  first  in  fame. 

The  loveliest  she  and  the  happiest  dame. 

But  ready  for  her  heavenly  birth. 

She  was  not  lefl  to  fade  on  earth ; 

In  that  dread  hour,  with  Heaven  in  view, 

The  comfort  of  her  faith  she  knew. 

And  blest  on  her  death-bed  the  day 

When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 

5. 
Through  a  long  and  holy  life, 
Gonzalo  Hermiguez  moum'd  his  wife. 
The  arms  wherewith  he  won  his  bride. 
Sword,  shield,  and  lance,  were  laid  aside. 
That  head  which  the  high-plumed  helm  had 
Was  now  of  its  tresses  shaven  and  shorn, 
A  Monk  of  Alcoba^a  he 
Eminent  for  sanctity. 
Contented  in  his  humble  cell 
The  meekest  of  the  meek  to  dwell. 
His  business  was,  by  night  and  day, 
For  Oriana's  soul  to  pray. 
Never  day  did  he  let  pass 
But  scored  to  her  account  a  mass ; 
Devoutly  for  the  dear  one  dead 
With  self-inflicted  stripes  he  bled ; 
This  was  G^nzalo's  sole  employ. 
This  was  Gonzalo's  only  joy ; 
Till  love,  thus  purified,  became 
A  holy,  yea,  a  heavenly  flame ; 
And  now  in  heaven  doth  bless  the  day 
When  he  bore  the  Moorish  captive  away. 

Bristol,  1801. 


QUEEN   ORRACA 

AND 

THE  FIVE  MARTYRS  OF  MOROCCO. 


This  legend  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Affonao  11.,  and  i 
the  Hiatoria  Serafica  of  Fr.  Bfanoal  da  Esperanfa. 


1. 
The  Friars  five  have  girt  their  loins, 

And  taken  stafl^  in  hand ; 
And  never  shall  those  Friars  again 

Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 
To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then ; 
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And  Queen  Omca  in  tears 
Knelt  to  the  holy  men. 

^  Three  things,  Queen  Orraca, 

We  prophesy  to  you : 
Hear  us,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

For  time  wiU  prove  them  true 

"  In  Morocco  we  must  martjrr'd  be ; 

Christ  hath  vouchsafed  it  thus : 
We  shall  shed  our  blood  for  Him 

Who  shed  his  blood  for  us. 

'^  To  Coimbra  shall  our  bodiea  be  brought, 

Such  being  the  will  divine ; 
That  Christians  may  behold  and  feel 

Blessings  at  our  shrine. 

**  And  when  unto  that  place  of  rest 

Our  bodies  shall  draw  nigh. 
Who  sees  us  first,  the  King  or  you, 

That  one  that  night  must  die. 

•»  Fare  thee  well,  Queen  Orraca ! 

For  thy  soul  a  mass  we  will  say, 
Every  day  as  long  as  we  live. 

And  on  thy  dying  day." 

The  Friars  they  blest  her,  one  by  one, 
Where  she  knelt  on  her  knee ; 

And  they  departed  to  the  land 
Of  the  Moors  beyond  the  sea. 

2. 

^  What  news,  O  King  Affonso, 
What  news  of  the  Friars  five .' 

Have  they  preach'd  to  the  Miramamolin; 
And  are  they  still  alive  f  ** 

*'  They  have  fought  the  fight,  O  Queen ! 

They  have  run  the  race ; 
In  robes  of  white  they  hold  the  palm 

Before  the  throne  of  Grace. 

"  All  naked  in  the  sun  and  air 

Their  mangled  bodies  lie ; 
What  Christian  dared  to  bury  them. 

By  the  bloody  Moors  would  die." 


"  What  news,  O  King  Affonso, 
Of  the  Martyrs  five  what  news? 

Doth  the  bloody  Miramamolin 
Their  burial  still  refuse  f " 

<*  That  on  a  dunghill  they  should  rot. 

The  bloody  Moor  decreed ; 
That  their  dishonored  bodies  should 

The  dogs  and  vultures  feed ;  — 

*•  But  the  thunder  of  God  roU'd  over  them, 
And  the  lightning  of  God  flash'd  round; 

Nor  thing  impure,  nor  man  impure. 
Could  approach  the  holy  ground. 


"  A  thousand  miracles  appall'd 
The  cruel  Pagan's  mind ; 

Our  brother  Pedro  brings  them  here, 
In  Coimbra  to  be  shrined." 


Every  altar  in  Coimbra 

Is  dress'd  for  the  festival  day; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Are  dight  in  their  richest  array;  — 

Every  beU  in  Coimbra 

Doth  merrily,  merrily  ring ; 
The  Clergy  and  the  Knights  await 

To  go  forth  with  the  Queen  and  the  King. 

*^  Come  forth,  come  forth.  Queen  Orraca; 

We  make  the  procession  stay." 
"  I  beseech  thee,  King  Affonso, 

Go  you  alone  to-day. 

**  I  have  pain  in  my  head  this  morning; 

I  am  ill  at  heart  also : 
Go  without  me.  King  Affonso, 

For  I  am  too  faint  to  go." 

"  The  relics  of  the  Martyrs  five 

All  maladies  can  cure ; 
They  will  requite  the  charity 

Tou  show'd  them  once,  be  sure : 

^'  Come  forth  then.  Queen  Orraca ; 

Tou  make  the  procession  stay : 
It  were  a  scandal  and  a  sin 

To  abide  at  home  to-day." 

Upon  her  palfrey  she  is  set. 

And  forward  then  they  go ; 
And  over  the  long  bridge  they  pass, 

And  up  the  long  hill  wind  slow. 

*^  Prick  forward.  King  Affonso, 

And  do  not  wait  for  me ; 
To  meet  them  close  by  Coimbra, 

It  were  discourtesy; — 

^  A  little  while  I  needs  must  vrait, 

Till  this  sore  pain  be  gone ;  — 
I  will  proceed  the  best  I  can ; 

But  do  you  and  your  Knights  prick  on." 

The  King  and  his  Knights  prick'd  up  the  hill 

Faster  than  before ; 
The  King  and  his  Knights  have  topp'd  the  hill, 

And  now  they  are  seen  no  more. 

As  the  King  and  his  Knights  went  down  the  hill, 

A  wild  boar  cross'd  the  way ; 
**  Follow  him !  follow  him !  "  cried  the  King; 

"  We  have  time  by  the  Queen's  delay." 

A-hunting  of  the  boar  astray 

Is  King  Affonso  gone : 
Slowly,  slowly,  but  straight  the  while, 

Queen  Orraca  is  coming  on. 
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And  winding  now  the  injn.  ippe«rp 

Between  the  oliye*tiees : 
Queen  Ornus*  ^Ughted  ^h^p. 

And  fell  upon  hetr  kn^w* 

The  Friars  of  Alanquer  came  firit, 
And  next  the  relics  pMt;wr> 

Queen  Orraca  look' A  U)  #ee 
The  King  and  his  Kai|^ts  «PVW  Jatt 

She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind; 

At  that  she  tnm'd  her  &oe : 
King  Affonso  and  his  Knights  Munt  up 

AU  panting  firom  the  obaM. 

"  Haye  pity  upon  my  poor  soul. 
Holy  Martyrs  fiye ! "  cried  the: 

"  Holy  Mary,  Mothor  of  God, 
Vu-gin,  pray  for  me !  " 

5. 
That  day  in  Coimhia 

Many  a  heart  was  gay ; 
But  the  heaviest  hsart  in  CouQhfa 

Was  that  poor  Quefp'a  that  day. 

The  festival  is  ovsr, 

Tlie  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  weal; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

Queen  Orraca's  Father  Oonfesaor 

At  midnight  is  awake, 
Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs'  shrine, 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 

Was  still  as  still  could  be. 
Into  the  Church  of  Santa  Crua 

Came  a  saintly  company. 

All  in  robes  of  russet  gray, 

Poorly  were  they  dight ; 
Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord. 

Like  a  Friar  Minorite. 

But  from  those  robes  of  russet  gray. 
There  flow'd  a  heavenly  light; 

For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 
Of  a  Friar  Minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren, 

Among  the  beautiful  band, 
Five  were  there  who  each  did  bear 

A  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 

A  living  man  was  he ; 
And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 

Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

Each  one  bow'd  his  head ; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 


**  And  who  are  ye,  ye  blefsed^Mottf  " 
The  Father  Confessor  said ; 

**  And  for  What  happy  soul  sing  ye 
The  Service  of  the  Dead?  *' 

**  These  are  the  soolf  of  our  bretfann  m 

The  Martyrs  Ave  are  w© : 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily. 

''  We  are  come  hither  to  perform 

Onr  promise  to  the  Queen ; 
Go  thou  to  King  Affonso, 

And  say  what  Uum  hast  aeea." 

There  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 

And  the  porter  called  to  the  Confeseor, 
To  tell  him  the  Que^n  was  dead. 

BritU)l,iaOS, 


OLD  WOMAN  OF  BERKELEY, 

A  BALLAD, 

8H0WI9G   HOW   AN   OLD    WOMAK   RODE  DQVBLK^ 
AND    WHO   RODS   BEFORE   HER. 


A.  D.  859.  Cirea  dUM  utM,  mmMer  qtmdmm  malqfUa,  m  vilUt 
qmm  BtrktUia  dteUaw  dagmg,  guim  amatriz  me  petmlmOim, 
Mgit»umodmmtufusmMinmmet9uguriuntmp9iUM$,nsfma 
adtuniemh^uiuapenuauk.  Hm  die  qumdam  cmm  MdtrM 
•d]nraiidhmyeornkmUqnmmpm>dtlitm§pa§€atatym$»d0fmd 
gwrriart^t^i  ^ffp mn4iio,  snOifKt  mMki»i0wmm  mtkbi^ 
timul  et  fades  patUMTt  ettpit^  el  mwo  n^gitm,  kodie^  mfm^ 
dcdpiam  grmde  mcommmAmi,  koiuqtu  ad  aulcum  wfTiw 
mtum  pervemt  aratnm.  Qjnottieto^iuauhudahriMnitravUi 
muUere  vero  p^vtmetata  mi  fuid  vminL,  ^trt^  *"fM*^  HM 
fiii  tMi  obitumettotiuMfatiUm  ejme  ex  nMtt  nnit  imttritmm. 
Boequoqiudsi4n^mmHtrpan»oim,kcUpr9timis4tmtmtgrm- 
vUeri^firmata;3attieit9quewH»'hmrHbTepertedvUalia,iib^ 
quae  habuit  tuperHUes,  fMnackmm  videlicet  et  mmocAmi,  pmr 
^ieUdam  mrttotnt ;  adoemeiUee  amUm  voce  etnguitiemte  oll*- 
fuitmr.  Ego,  imqmt,  epueri,  meo miserabiH  JmU  rfnMRMew 
eeK^erartibtuiiiMrviDi;  fjr  imnij—i  rWgriiw  imtiin,  tj  ji  fl 
lecebranm  ommtmfm  mmfittrm.  JOnU  Umm  mild  mter  kmc 
mala  apee  vettrm  reUgiania,  qmm  meam  eolidaret  ■■iwii  dm- 
gpenUam ;  voa  ezpeetnham  propugnatoree  contra  imrnoHa*, 
tMlores  contra  aevwime*  koetee.  JVWmc  igibtr  fwnaat  md 
fimem  vita  perveiti,  rogo  vo*  per  matema  ubera,  nt  mea  (oito- 
(u  aUemare  tormenta.  InwuiU  me  drfitmctam  in,  eorio  mtvmm, 
me  deimU  in  earcopkago  lapideo  empponite,  opereulumquejerrm 
et  phmbo  anutringiU,  ae  dtmam  lapidem  trihus  eatkems /or- 
reie  et  fortienmis  ctrMoidlatM,  elerieos  qmin^agmta  pnalmo 
rum  eoMtorUf  e€  tot  per  tree  4iee  preobifteroe  wuiasp  ed*. 
bratares  appUcatty  quiferoces  lenigent  adoeraariormm  ituMTsua. 
Ita  ei  tribms  noctibms  eaeura  jacn^ro,  fuart&  die  me  v^adiU 

FaetmmqueeetiaprmctperatiBis,     Sed^prok  dolor  f  nd  praema^ 
mllaerymafnU  dommmwaktere eatkanm,    Primiae*'^^^ — 
noctUnu,  eum  chori  peaikniiimemrporiamauUkmU^^ 
Dmmones  oetium  eedena  confregerunt  ingenti  obiee 
extremasque  eathenas  negotio  Uoi  dxrampmd ;  met 
pta  fortior  erat,  illibata  manebaL     TertiA  autem  nocU, 
gatlieimium,Mrepitukostiimadoemtantimm,omiu 

vieum  est  a  ftmdmmuMto  momerL     UmoM  ergo  i 

miiU  emtaris  tenrikiiimr  et  aiatwA  MWiMtMr,  jsrm# 
imfiti  xiokmlo  eomMeeae  in  frmgmaUa  defeat. 
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V  drfeeU,  Dmmmi  crgt  gutu  vt  vid4biAitr  arrcfawti 
ml  Mfukkmrn  oeeednu,  tt  namen,  muUeria  mo^atm  rngtmi- 
iMM,  turgert  imptravU.  QuA  rtfondenUy  qu9d  ^keqttbret  fro 
vmctUw,  jot  mtdo  («•,  ittqmk,  — fa«ri» ;  «t  jii  9tmmM  Mtkmam 
fiM  tmUfmmm  ftroeatm  dtm&mm  dthuerat,  vebU  ttmppeum 

Unt,  muUerem  folam  ommhu*  ab  tccUait  extraxitj  wki  prm 
fnibut  mger  tfumt  ntperbe  AmiuMu  videhatmrj  uneu  ferreit 
§t  eUvis  undique  tm^finuj  tmptr  quern  wu§enmuiur  frtjeUOf 
9k  ocuUm  lufifttntiwn  m^MctC  Jtuditbtnitit  iHMB  tloMttot 
ftr  fiutM0rftTt wiHtm  A<i irttfii,  ■iiw'hiiwi  y»ilii<awtt>. 
lata  tMftu  91M  riteli  mcradiMia  imw  «nm(,  «t  j«;fat«r  UaH 
Ortgvnx  ^mloguM^  m  91M  fV«rt,  AMOiMai  tm  acc<enA«qNilti(», 
•  4^«Mnfrit9  fvrua  ej^tum.  Et  apud  Franeo*  Corohu  Mar- 
UUms  hmgnia  vir  fuiiimimify  fM  Aotumm  OwXkwm  ti»- 
gTU»t^  Hupaniwm  raUrt  am^dU,  tsmUt  tritm  mm  dkkus, 
m  EeduiA  bmti  IHonymi  legUmr  fmUn  etpmitug,  8id  paa 
patrimonia,  emm  dedmu  ommum  fere  eeclesiarmm  OaUia,  pre 
atipemdio  eowumiitomttm  tuontm  mmtUmerat,  mi$erakitiUt  a 
wuhfniir  spiritihu  dU  eepmlekre  eorperuHter  avmUus,  tuqus  m 
L  —  Matthsw  or  Wbst* 


MIIffTXB. 

This  itory  u  alto  related  by  Okoa  Bfognui,  and  in  the  Nu- 
remberf  Chronicle.  But  William  of  Malmeabury  teenM  to 
have  been  the  original  aathority,  and  he  had  the  itory  from 
•n  eje-witoeM.  **  When  I  ahall  have  related  it,"  he  aaya, 
•*  the  eredit  of  the  narrative  will  not  he  ahaken,  though  the 
fliiadf  of  the  hearera  ihonld  be  iocredulooi,  for  I  have  heaid 
it  from  a  man  of  such  character  toiJktf  «99itU  swear  ke  had  teen 
Uj  that  I  ihoald  bloah  to  diabelieve."  —  Sharped  Wiluam 
or  MAUfMBuar,  p.  964. 


The  Raven  cioak'd  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said, 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Raven's  tale, 
And  sicken'd,  and  went  to  her  bed, 

**  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 
speed," 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said ; 
**  The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nun, 

Bid  them  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the.  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went ; 
And  they  have  brought,  with  pious  thought, 

The  holy  sacrament. 

The  Old  Woman  shriek'd  as  they  enter'd  her 
door; 

And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 
«'  Now  take  away  the  sacrament, 

For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear !  " 

Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony  ; 

The  sweat  ran  down  her  brow  ; 
«'  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  evermore. 

But  spare  me,  my  children,  now ! " 

Away  they  sent  the  sacrament ; 

The  fit  it  lefl  her  weak ; 
She  look'd  at  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes, 

And  fitintly  struggled  to  speak. 

«'  All  kind  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in. 

And  the  judgment  now  must  he  ; 
But  I  secured  my  children's  souls ; 

Oh !  pray,  my  children,  for  me ! 
60 


*^  I  have  'nointed  myself  with  infants'  fiit ; 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves ; 
From  sleeping  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath; 
And,  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  have  call'd  the  dead  from  their  graves. 

^^  And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  £ie^ 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone; 
And  I,  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man's  giaiRS^ 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

'*  Bless,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet. 

My  children,  I  beg  of  yon; 
And  with  holy  water  sprinkle  my  ahioiid. 

And  sprinkle  my  coffin  too. 


*'  And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  my  ooffin  of 
And  fasten  it  strong,  I  implore. 

With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains 
Chain  it  to  the  church  floor. 


"And  bless  the  chains,  and  sprinkle  them ; 
.  And  let  B£ty  Priests  stand  roond, 
Who  night  and  day  the  mass  may  say 
Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

'« And  see  that  fifty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 
And  day  and  night,  by  the  tapeis'  light. 

With  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

"Let  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and 

Be  toll'd  b^  night  and  day. 
To  drive  from  thence  the  fiends  who  oome 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

"  And  ever  have  the  church-door  barr'd 

After  the  even-song ; 
And  I  beseech  yon,  children  dear,      * 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights. 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
Till  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safe. 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave." 


The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 

And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim ; 
Short  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  bless'd  the  old  woman's  winding  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayers  due ; 
With  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  sprinkled  her  coffin  too. 

And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  coffin  of  stone. 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down. 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain'd  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  bless'd  the  chains,  and  sprinkled  them; 

And  fifty  Priests  stood  round. 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 
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And  fifty  sacied  Choristen 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her, 
Who  day  and  night,  by  the  tapen'  light. 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight. 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, 

A  taper  burning  bright 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long ; 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard, 

After  the  even-song. 

And  tlie  first  night  the  tapers'  Ught 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear ; 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ;  — 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door, 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers 
sung 

Louder,  in  fearful  zeal. 

Loud  toird  the  bell ;  the  priests  pray'd  weU ; 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright ; 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue. 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbor's  face 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise. 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell. 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise. 

The  faster  went  the  bell. 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung. 

As  they  trembled  more  and  more ; 
And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  aid. 

They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night, 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 


The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers'  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  they  burnt  as  though  they  had  been  dipp'd 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 

And  the   loud  commotion,  like  the  mihing  of 
ocean. 

Grew  momently  more  and  more; 
And  strokes  as  of  a  battering-ram 

Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes. 

Their  fear  it  grew  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads ; 

They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay  -, 
There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 

To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

And  the  Choristers'  song,  which  late  was  so  strong, 

Falter'd  with  consternation ; 
For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast 

That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 
The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more. 

And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled ;  — 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  eztinguish'd  quite ; 

And  the  Choristers  faintly  sung; 
And  the  Priests,  dismay'd,  panted  and  pray'd. 
And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame. 

The  Devil,  to  fetch  the  dead ; 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow'd 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 
And  like  flax  they  moulder'd  asunder. 

And  the  coffin  lid,  which  was  barr'd  so  firm, 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise. 

And  come  with  her  master  away ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding-sheet; 

Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  fear ; 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  follow'd  her  Master  to  the  church  door ; 

There  stood  a  black  horse  there ; 
His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke. 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse. 
And  he  leap'd  up  before. 
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And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they  went, 
And  she  wns  seen  no  more. 

They  saw  her  no  more ;  but  her  cries 
For  four  miles  round  they  could  hear ; 

And  children  at  rest  at  their  mothers'  breast 
Started,  and  scrcam'd  with  fear. 

Hereford,  1798. 


SURGEON'S    WARNING. 


The  subject  ofUuR  parody  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  to  whom 
also  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  stanzas. 

Respecting  the  patent  coffins  herein  mentioned,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Catholic  Poets,  who  confess  the  actions  they  attribute 
to  their  Saints  and  Deity  to  be  but  fiction,  I  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  by  no  means  my  design  to  depreciate  that  useful  in- 
vention ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  this  Ballad  shall  come 
are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  nothing  herein  asserted 
concerning  the  aforesaid  coffins  is  true,  except  that  the 
maker  and  patentee  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


The  Doctor  whisper'd  to  the  Nurse, 
And  the  Surgeon  knew  what  he  said ; 

And  he  grew  pale  at  the  Doctor's  tale. 
And  trembled  in  his  sick  bed. 

**  Now  fetch  me  my  brethren,  and  fetch  them  with 
•    speed," 

The  Surgeon  affirighted  said ; 
*'  The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker, 

Let  them  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Parson  and  the  Undertaker 

They  hastily  came  complying, 
And  the  Surgeon's  Prentices  ran  up  stairs 

When  they  heard  that  their  Master  was  dying. 

The  Prentices  all  they  enter'd  the  room, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three ; 
With  a  sly  grin  came  Joseph  in. 

First  of  the  company. 

The  Surgeon  swore,  as  they  enter'd  his  door,  — 

'Twas  fearful  his  oaths  to  hear,  — 
**  Now  send  these  scoundrels  out  of  my  sight, 

I  beseech  ye,  my  brethren  dear ! " 

He  foam'd  at  the  mouth  with  the  rage  he  felt. 
And  he  wrinkled  his  black  eyebrow  : 

'*  That  rascal  Joe  would  be  at  me,  I  know. 
But,  zounds,  let  him  spare  me  now ! " 

Then  out  they  sent  the  Prentices ; 

The  fit  it  left  him  weak ; 
He  look'd  at  his  brothers  with  ghastly  eyes. 

And  faintly  struggled  to  speak. 

'*  All  kinds  of  carcasses  I  have  cut  up, 
And  now  my  turn  will  be ; 


But,  brothers,  I  took  care  of  you ; 
So  pray  take  care  of  me. 

" I  have  made  candles  of  dead  men's  fat; 

The  Sextons  have  been  my  slaves ; 
I  have  bottled  babes  unborn,  and  dried 

Hearts  and  livers  from  rifled  graves. 

'*  And  my  Prentices  now  will  surely  come 

And  carve  me  bone  from  bone ; 
And  I,  who  have  rifled, the  dead  man*s  grave, 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

«« Bury  me  in  lead  when  1  am  dead. 

My  brethren,  I  entreat. 
And  see  the  coffin  weigh 'd,  I  beg. 

Lest  the  plimiber  should  be  a  cheat. 

**  And  let  it  be  solder'd  closely  down. 
Strong  as  strong  can  be,  I  implore ; 

And  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin. 
That  I  may  rise  no  more. 

"  If  they  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  coflSn, 

Their  labor  will  be  in  vain ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  the  maker. 

Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

**  And  bury  me  in  my  brother's  church. 

For  that  will  safer  be ; 
And,  I  implore,  lock  the  church  door, 

And  pray  take  care  of  the  key. 

**  And  all  night  long  let  three  stout  men 

The  vestry  watch  within ; 
To  each  man  give  a  gallon  of  beer,  •.  ^ 

And  a  keg  of  Holland's  gin ;  — 

*'  Powder  and  ball,  and  blunderbuss, 

To  save  me  if  he  can, 
Ai^d  eke  five  guineas  if  he  shoot 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

**  And  let  them  watch  me  for  three  we^ks, 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
For  then  I  think  that  I  may  stink 

Enough  to  rest  in  my  grave." 

The  Surgeon  laid  him  down  in  his  bed ', 

His  eyes  grew  deadly  dim ; 
Short  came  his  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  put  him  in  lead  when  he  was  dead, 

And,  with  precaution  meet. 
First  they  the  leaden  coffin  weigh. 

Lest  the  plumber  should  be  a  cheat. 

They  had  it  solder'd  closely  down. 

And  ezamin'd  it  o'er  and  o'er ; 
And  they  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin. 

That  he  might  rise  no  more. 

For  to  carry  him  off  in  a  patent  coffin. 
Would,  they  thought,  be  but  labor  in  vain ; 
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So  the  Undertaker  nw  it  bought  of  ths  maker, 
Who  liTes  hj  St.  Martin's  J 


In  his  brother's  choreh  thej  buried  him, 

That  safer  he  might  be ; 
They  lock'd  the  door,  and  would  not  trust 

The  Sexton  with  the  ke  j. 

And  three  men  in  the  yestiy  wttoh. 

To  save  him  if  they  can ; 
And,  shoold  he  come  there,  to  shoot  they 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

And  the  first  night,  by  lantern  light. 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went, 

A  guinea  of  gold  the  Sexton  showed 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent 


But  conscience  was  tough ;  it  was  not  enough ; 

And  their  honesty  never  swerved ; 
And  they  bade  him  go,  with  Mister  Joe, 

To  the  devil,  as  he  deserved. 

So  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire. 

They  quaff 'd  their  gin  and  ale ; 
•  And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think, 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

TI^  Cock  he  crew.  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Past  five !  the  watchmen  said ; 
And  they  went  away,  for  while  it  was  day 

They  might  safely  leave  the  dead. 

The  second  night,  by  lantern  light. 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went. 

He  whisper'd  anew,  and  show'd  them  two. 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

The  guineas  were  bright,  and  attracted  their  eight. 

They  look'd  so  heavy  and  new ; 
And  their  fingers  itch'd  as  they  were  bewiteh'd^ 

And  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 

But  they  waver'd  not  long,  fi^r  conaeience  was 
strong. 

And  they  thought  they  might  get  more ; 
And  they  refused  the  gold,  but  not 

So  rudely  as  before. 

So  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire, 

They  quaff'd  their  gin  and  ale ; 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

The  third  night,  as,  by  lantern  light. 
Through  the  church-jrard  they  went. 

He  bade  them  see,  and  show'd  them  three. 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

They  look'd  askance  with  greedy  glance ; 

The  guineas  they  shone  bright ; 
For  the  Sexton  on  the  yellow  gold 

Let  fall  his  lantern  light. 

And  he  look'd  sly  with  his  roguish  eye, 
And  gave  a  well-timed  wink ; 


And  they  could  not  stand  the  sound  in  hia  hand. 
For  he  made  the  guineas  chink. 

And  conscience,  late  that  had  such  weight. 

All  in  a  moment  fiuls ; 
For  well  they  knew  that  it  was  true 

A  dead  man  tells  no  tales. 

And  they  gave  all  their  powder  and  baU, 

And  took  the  gold  so  bright ; 
And  they  drank  their  beer,  and  made  good  cheer. 

Till  now  it  was  midnight 

Then,  though  the  key  of  the  church-door 
Was  left  with  the  Parson,  his  hrothei. 

It  open'd  at  the  Sexton's  touch,  — 
Because  he  had  another. 

And  in  they  go,  with  that  villain  Joe, 

To  fetch  the  body  by  night; 
And  all  the  church  look'd  dismally 

By  his  dark-lantern  light. 

They  laid  the  pick-axe  to  the  stones. 
And  they  moved  them  soon  asunder ; 

They  shovell'd  away  the  hard-press'd  clay. 
And  came  to  the  coiEn  under. 

They  burst  the  patent  coffin  first. 

And  they  cut  through  the  lead ; 
And  they  laugh' d  aloud  when  they  saw  theshzovd. 

Because  they  had  got  at  the  dead. 

And  they  allow'd  the  Sexton  the  shroud. 

And  they  put  the  coffin  back ; 
And  nose  and  knees  they  then  did  squeeae 

The  Surgeon  in  a  sack. 

The  watchmen,  as  they  pass'd  along. 

Full  four  yards  off  could  smell. 
And  a  curse  bestow'd  upon  the  load 

So  disagreeable. 

So  they  carried  the  sack  a-pick-a-back. 
And  they  carved  him  bone  from  bone ; 

But  what  became  of  the  Surgeon's  soul 
Was  never  to  mortal  known. 

Westlmry,  1798. 


HENRY  THE  HERMIT. 


It  was  a  little  island  where  he  dwelt, 

A  solitary  islet,  bleak  and  haze. 

Short,  scanty  herbage  spotting  with  dark  spots 

Its  gray  stone  surface.    Never  manner 

Approach 'd  that  rude  and  uninviting  coast,  , 

Nor  ever  fisherman  his  lonely  bark 

Anchored  beside  its  shore.    It  was  a  place 

Befitting  well  a  rigid  anchoret, 

Dead  to  the  hopes,  and  vanities,  and  joys. 

And  purposes  of  life ;  and  he  had  dwelt 
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Many  long  years  upon  that  lonely  isle ; 
For  in  ripe  manhood  he  abandoned  arms, 
Honors,  and  friends,  and  country,  and  the  world. 
And  had  grown  old  in  solitude.    That  isle 
Some  solitary  man,  in  other  times. 
Had  made  his  dwelling-place;  and  Henry  found 
The  little  ehapel  which  his  toU  had  built 
Now  by  the  storms  unroof  d,  his  bed  of  leaves 
Wind-scatter'd;    and  his  grave  o'ergrown  with 

grass, 
And  thistles,  whose  white  seeds  there  wing'd  in 

vain. 
Withered  on  rocks,  or  in  the  waves  were  lost 
So  he  repaired  the  chi4>erB  ruin'd  roof, 
Clear'd  the  gray  lichens  from  the  altar-stone. 
And  underneath  a  rock  that  shelter 'd  him 
From  the  ^a-blast,  he  built  his  hermitage. 

'  [food, 

The  peasants  from  the  shore  would  bring  him 
And  beg  his  prayers ;  but  human  converse  else 
He  knew  not  in  that  utter  solitude; 
Nor  ever  visited  the  haunts  of  men. 
Save  when  some  sinful  wretch  on  a  sick  bed 
Implored  bis  blessing  and  his  aid  in  death. 
That  summons  he  delay'd  not  to  obey, 
Though  the  night-tempest  or  autumnal  wind 
Madden' d  the  waves ;  and  though  the  mariner. 
Albeit  relying  on  his  saintly  load. 
Grew  pale  to  see  the  peril.    Thus  he  lived 
A  most  austere  and  self-denying  man, 
Tdl  abstinence,  and  age,  and  watchfulness, 
Had  worn  him  down,  and  it  was  pain  at  last 
To  rise  at  midnight  from  his  bed  of  leaves. 
And  bend  his  knees  in  prayer.    Tet  not  the  less. 
Though  with  reluctance  of  infirmity. 
Rose  he  at  midnight  ft-om  his  bed  of  leaves. 
And  bent  his  knees  in  prayer ;  but  with  more  zeal, 
More  self-condemning  fervor,  raised  his  voice. 
Imploring  pardon  for  the  natural  sin 
Of  that  reluctance,  till  the  atoning  prayer 
Had  satisfied  his  heart,  and  given  it  peace, 
And  the  repented  fault  became  a  joy. 

One  night,  upon  the  shore  his  chapel-bell 
Was  heard ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  its  far  sounds 
Over  the  water  came,  distinct  and  loud. 
Alarm'd,  at  that  unusual  hour,  to  hear 
Its  toll  irregular,  a  monk  arose. 
And  cross'd  to  the  island-chapel.    On  a  stone 
Henry  was  sitting  there,  dead,  cold,  and  stiff. 
The  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet 
The  lamp*  that  stream'd  a  long,  unsteady  light. 

FTeKtery,  1799. 


ST.  GUALBERTO. 

ADDRESSED   TO   GEORGE   BURNETT. 


MflUm  has  made  the  nune  of  Vallumbrom  fimiUv  to  Eofliih 
iMdsisf  &w  of  whoa, naJon  they  have  visited  th*  apot, 

-  TUiiCofj  ii  niatvl.ia  the  EoflWi  Mwtpolocr,  IfOB. 


know  that  it  ia  the  chief  aeat  of  a  relipoas  order  feooded  by 
St.  Gualberto.  A  pasaaf  e  in  one  of  Miaa  Seward'a  early 
letters  ihowi  how  well  Milton  had  ohferved  the  pecaliar 
feature  of  its  autumnal  scenery.  **  I  have  heard  my  father 
aay,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy, 
they  travelled  through  Vallumbrosa  in  autumn,  aAer  the 
leaves  had  bepm  to  fall ;  and  that  their  guide  was  obliged 
to  try  what  was  land,  and  what  water,  by  poshing  a  long 
pole  before  him,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  the  vale 
being  so  very  irriguoos,  and  the  leaves  so  totally  covering 
the  surfiioe  of  the  streaaaa."  — Pestiool  Work»  of  Ksvm, 
SswABo,  vM  EattMitiM  fnm  hmr  JJitrarjf  C*mtp«mdmue, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixizvi. 

1. 
Thk  work  is  done ;  the  fabric  is  complete ; 

Distinct  the  Traveller  sees  its  distant  tower, 
Tet,  ere  his  steps  attain  the  sacred  seat, 

Must  toil  for  many  a  league  and  many  aa  hour. 
Elate  the  Abbot  sees  the  pile,  and  knows, 
Stateliest  of  convents  now,  his  new  Moscera  rose. 


Long  were  the  tale  that  told  Moscera's  pride, 
Its  columns'  cluster'd  strength  and  lofty  state. 

How  many  a  saint  bedeck'd  its  sculptured  side ; 
What  intersecting  arches  graced  its  gate ; 

Its  towers  how  high,  its  massy  walls  how  strong, 
These  fkirly  to  deacrttie  were  sure  a  ledious  song. 


Tet  while  the  fime  rose  slowly  from  the  ground. 

But  little  store  of  charity,  I  ween. 
The  passing  pilgrim  at  Moeoera  fbond; 

And  often  there  the  mendicant  was  seen 
Hopeless  to  turn  him  from  the  convent  door, 
Beesuse  this  costly  work  still  kept  the  brethren 
poor. 

4. 
Now  all  is  finish'd,  and  from  every  side 

They  flock  to  view  the  &bric,  young  and  old. 
Who  now  ean  tell  Rodulfb's  secret  pride. 

When,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  his  eyes  behold 
The  multitudes  that  crowd  his  church's  floor. 
Some  sure  toserve  their  God,  to  see  MoscctamoreP 

5. 
So  chanced  it  that  Gualberto  pass'd  that  way. 

Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  saintly  deeds. 
He  paused,  the  new-rear'd  convent  to  sonney. 

And,  o'er  the  structure  whilst  his  eye  proceeds. 
Sorrowed,  as  one  whose  holier  feelings  deem 
That  ill  so  proud  a  pile  did  humble  monks  beseem. 

6. 
Him,  musing  as  he  stood,  RoduUb  saw, 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet  the  holy  guest; 
For  him  he  knew  as  one  who  held  the  law 

Of  Benedict,  and  each  severe  behest 
So  duly  kept  with  sueh  religious  carev 
That  Heaven  had  ofl  vouchsafed  its  wonders  to 
his  prayer. 


*cCkK)d brother, welcome!"  thus Rodulfo cries ; 
**  In  sooth  it  glads  me  to  behold  you  here ; 
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It  is  Gualberto !  and  mine  aged  eyee 

Did  not  deceive  me :  yet  full  many  a  year 
Hath  slipped  away,  since  last  you  bade  farewell 
To  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 

8. 
**  Twaa  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  yon  found, 

And  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear. 
The  pile  was  ruinous,  the  base  unsound ; 

It  glads  me  more  to  bid  you  welcome  here, 
For  you  can  call  to  mind  our  former  state ; 
Come,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Moscera*8 
gate." 

9. 
So  spake  the  cheerful  Abbot ;  but  no  smile 

Of  answering  joy  relax'd  Gualberto's  brow ; 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  pile  — 

^  Moscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now ; 
A  palace  this,  befitting  kingly  pride ! 
Will  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace  pomp  abide  ?  '* 

10. 
"  Ay,"  cries  Rodulfo, »» 'tis  a  stately  place ! 

And  pomp  becomes  the  House  of  Worship  well. 
Nay,  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  face ! 

When  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  grandeur  dwell. 

Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous  hall, 

Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord  of  all  ?  " 

II. 
**  And  ye  have  rear'd  these  stately  towers  on  high 
To  serve  your  God  ? "  the  Monk  severe  replied ; 
**  It  rose  from  zeal  and  earnest  piety. 

And  prompted  by  no  worldly  thoughts  beside .' 
Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  soul  sincere. 
However  poor  the  cell,  God  will  incline  his  ear. 

12. 
"  Rodulfo !  while  this  haughty  building  rose. 
Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door  ? 
Did  charity  relieve  the  orphan's  woes  ? 

Clothed  ye  the  naked  ?  did  ye  feed  the  poor  ? 
He  who  with  alms  most  succors  the  distress'd. 
Proud  Abbot !  know  he  serves  his  heavenly  Father 
best. 

13. 
^  Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 

Who  first  abandon'd  all  to  serve  the  Lord  ? 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desert  cell ; 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  spread  their  frugal 
board; 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by, 
They  bless'd  their  gracious  God,  and  *  thought  it 
luxury.' " 

14. 
Then  anger  darken'd  in  Rodulfo's  face ; 

t«  Enough  of  preaching,"  sharply  he  replied ; 
**  Thou  art  grown  envious ;  'tis  a  common  case ; 

Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride. 
Proud  of  our  home's  magnificence  are  we. 
But  thou  art  &r  more  proud  in  rags  a^d  beggary."  I 


15. 

With  that  Gualberto  cried  in  fervent  tone, 
«*  O  Father,  hear  me !    If  this  costly  pile 
Was  for  thine  honor  rear'd,  and  thine  alone, 

Bless  it,  O  Father,  with  thy  fostering  smile ! 
Still  may  it  stand,  and  never  evil  know. 
Long  as  beside  its  walla  the  endless  stream  shall 
flow. 

16. 
**But,  Lord,  if  vain  and  worldly-minded  men 
Have  wasted  here  the  wealth  which  thou  hast 
lent, 
To  pamper  worldly  pride ;  frown  on  it  then ! 

Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manifestly  sent ! 
Let  yonder  brook,  that  gently  flows  beside. 
Now  from  its  base  sweep  dowii  the  ui^ioly  house 
of  pride!" 

17. 
He  said,  —  and  lo,  the  brook  no  longer  flows ! 

The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on  high ; 
Erect  in  one  collected  heap  they  rose ; 

The  affrighted  brethren  from  Moscera  fly. 
And  upon  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  they  call. 
To  save  them  in  their  flight  from  that  impending 
fidl. 

18. 
Down  the  heap'd  waters  came,  and,  with  a  sound 

Like  thunder,  overthrown  the  fabric  falls ; 
Swept  far  and  wide,  its  fragments  strow  the 
ground. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high-arch 'd  walls; 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-rolling  tide. 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  house 
of  pride. 


19. 
Were  old  Gualberto's  reasons  built  on  truth, 

Dear  George,  or  like  Moscera's  base  unsound  ? 
This  sure  I  know,  that  glad  am  I,  in  sooth, 

He  only  play'd  his  pranks  on  foreign  ground ; 
For  had  he  tum'd  the  stream  on  England  too. 
The  Vandal  monk  had  spoilt  full  many  a  goodly 
view. 

20. 
Then  Malmesbury's  arch  had  never  met  my 
sight, 
Nor  Battle's  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
I  had  not  traversed  then  with  such  delight 
The  hallowed  ruins  of  our  Alfred's  isle, 
Where  many  a  pilgrim's  curse  is  well  bestow'd 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the  turnpike 
road. 

21. 
Wells  would  have   fallen,  dear  George,  our 
country's  pride; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  rear'd  in 
vain; 
Nor  had  the  traveller  Ely's  tower  descried. 
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Which  when  thoa  aeest  far  o'er  the  fenny  plain. 
Dear  George,  I  counsel  thee  to  turn  that  way  -, 
ItB  ancient  beauties  sure  will  well  reward  delay. 

22. 

And  we  should  never  then  have  heard,  1  think. 
At  evening  hour,  great  Tom's  tremendous 
knell. 
The  fountain  streams  that  now  in  Christpchurch 
stink, 
Had  Niagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle ; 
But,  as  'twas  beauty  that  deserved  the  flood, 
I  ween,  dear  George,  thy  own  old  Pompey  might 
have  stood. 

23. 
Then  had  not  Westminster,  the  house  of  God, 

Served  for  a  concert-room,  or  signal-post : 
Old  Thames,  obedient  to  the  father's  nod. 
Had    swept    down    Greenwich,    England's 
noblest  boast ; 
And,  eager  to  destroy  the  unholy  walls. 
Fleet  Ditch  had  roll'd  up  hill  to  overwhelm  St 
Paul's. 


George,  dost  thou  deem  the  legendary  deeds 
Of  saints  like  this  but  rubbish,  a  mere  store 
Of  trash,  that  he  flings  time  away  who  reads  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  rather  bid  me  puzzle  o'er 
Matter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eternal  round. 
Plunged  headlong  down  the  dark  and  fathomless 
profound  ? 

25. 
Now  do  I  bless  the  man  who  undertook 

These  Monks  and  Martyrs  to  biographize ', 
And  love  to  ponder  o'er  his  ponderous  book, 
The  mingle-mangle  mass  of  truth  and  lies. 
Where  waking  fimcies  mix'd  with  dreams  appear. 
And  blind  and  honest  zeal,  and  holy  faith  sincere. 

26. 
All  is  not  truth ;  and  yet,  methinks,  'twere  hard 

Of  wilful  fraud  such  fablers  to  accuse ; 
What  if  a  Monk,  from  better  themes  debarr  d, 

Should  for  an  edifying  story  choose 
How  some  great  Saint  the  Flesh  and  Fiend 
o'ercame; 
His  taste  I  trow,  and  not  his  conscience,  were  to 
blame. 

27. 
No  fiiult  of  his,  if  what  he  thus  design'd. 
Like  pious  novels  for  the  use  of  youth, 
Obtain'd  such  hold  upon  the  simple  mind 

That  was  received  at  length  for  gospel-truth. 
A  &ir  account !  and  shouldst  thou  like  the  plea. 
Thank  thou  our  valued  friend,  dear  George,  who 
taught  it  me. 


All  is  not  false  which  seems  at  first  a  lie. 

Feman  Antolinez,  a  Spanish  knight. 
Knelt  at  the  mass,  when,  lo !  the  troops  hard  by 

Before  the  expected  hour  began  the  fight. 


Though  courage,  duty,  honor,  summon'd  there, 
He  chose  to  forfeit  all,  not  leave  the  unfinish'd 
prayer. 

29. 
But  while  devoutly  thus  the  unarm'd  knight 
Waits  till  the  holy  service  should  be  o'er. 
Even  then  the  foremost  in  the  furious  fight 

Was  he  beheld  to  bathe  his  sword  in  gore ; 
First  in  the  van  his  plumes  were  seen  to  play. 
And  all  to  him  decreed  the  glory  of  the  day. 

30. 
The  truth  is  told,  and  men  at  once  exclaim'd, 
Heaven  had  his  Guardian  Angel  deign'd  to 
send; 
And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  to  fame. 
Now,  if  our  good  Sir  Feman  had  a  friend 
Who  in  this  critical  season  served  him  well. 
Dear  George,  the  tale  is  true,  and  yet  no  miracle. 

31. 

I  am  not  one  who  scan  with  scornful  eyes 
The  dreams  which  make  the  enthusiast's  best 
delight ; 
Nor  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise. 
If  of  Gualberto  yet  again  I  write. 
How  first  impell'd  he  sought  the  convent  cell ; 
A  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well. 


32. 
Fortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto's  birth, 

The  heir  of  Valdespesa's  rich  domains; 
An  only  child,  he  grew  in  years  and  worth. 
And  well  repaid  a  father's  anxious  pains. 
In  many  a  field  that  father  had  been  tried. 
Well  for  his  valor  known,  and  not  less  known  for 
pride. 

33. 
It  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 

Was  slain  by  his  hereditary  foe ; 
Much  by  his  sorrow  moved,  and  more  by  pride. 
The  father  vow'd  that  blood  for  blood  should 
flow; 
And  from  his  youth  Gualberto  had  been  taught 
That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge  be 
sought. 

34. 
Long  did  they  wait ;  at  length  the  tidings  came 

That,  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  way. 
Soon  would  Anselmo  —  such  the   murderer's 
name  — 
Pass  on  his  journey  home,  an  easy  prey. 
**  Go,"  said  the  father,  **  meet  him  in  the  wood !  " 
And  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  wait  for 
blood. 

35. 
When  now  the  youth  was  at  the  forest  shade 

Arrived,  it  drew  toward  the  close  of  day; 
Anselmo  haply  might  be  long  delay'd. 

And  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way. 
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Beneith  an  ancient  oak  hia  limba  reclined, 
And  thoogfadi  of  near  rerenge  alone  ponw'd  Mi 
mind. 

30. 
Slow  Mink  tbr  glociona  aan ;  a  roseate  hghi 

Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  hit linftfring^ rays; 
The  ^owinf  cloods  upon  Ckialberto'a  ti|fht 

Soften'd  in  shade, — he  coold  not  choose  but 

And  90W  a  placid  grayness  clad  the  hsa?eD, 
Save  where  the  west  retain'd  the  last  green  light 
of  even. 

37. 
Cool  breathed  the  grateful  air,  and  ftesher  now 
Hw  fragrance  of  the  autnnmal  leaves  ansa ; 
The  passing  gals  scarce  moved  the  overhanging 
bough. 
And  not  a  louBd  distarb'd  the  deep  repose, 
Save  when  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by, 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  murmur'd 
quietiy. 

38. 
Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  deUglit,. 
The  hush  of  sool,  that  soenee  like   these 
impart? 
Tlie  heart  they  will  net  soften  is  not  right} 

And  young  Gualberto  was  not  hard  of  heart 
Tet  sure  he  Uiinks  revenge  becomes  him  well, 
When  from  a  neighboring  church  he  heard  the 
vesper-hell. 

30. 
The  Rnmanist  who  hean  that  vesper-bell^ 
Howe'er  eniploy'dv  most  eend  a  pn^er  to 
Heaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  custom  well ; 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords;  and  wert  thou  journeying  there, 
It  wouM  net  hart  thee,  George,  to  join  that  ves- 
per-prayer. 

40. 
Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 
AU  pioos  customs  with  rdigioos  care ; 
And— lor  the  yo«ng  man's  feelings  were  not  eold,*^ 
He  never  yet  had  miss'd  his  vesper-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade ; 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased,  he  had  not 
pray'd. 

41. 
And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  pray'd? 

The  sadden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind. 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weighed. 

The  words  of  Him  who  diedtosave  mankind; 
How  'twas  the  meek  who  should  inherit  Heaven, 
And   man  must  man  forgive,  if  he  would  be 
forgiven. 

42. 
Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope. 
That  yet  some  chance  his  victim  might  delay. 


So  as  he  innstd  adown  the  neighboring  slope. 

He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  his  way ; 
And  now  he  knows  the  man  so  moch  abhorr'd,  «» 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the  morder- 
ous  sword. 

48. 

<«  The  house  of  Valdespesa  gives  the  blow ! 

Qo^  and  oar  vengeance  to  oar  kinsman  tell !  ** 

Despair  and  terror  seised  the  unarra'd  foe. 

And  prostrate  at  the  young  man's  knees  he 

fon, 

And  stepp'd  hishsnd  and  cried,**  Oh,  do  nettstke 

A  wretched  sinner's  life !  mercy  for  Jesns'  sake !  " 


At  that  most  blessed  name,  as  at  a  spell. 
Conscience,  the  power  within  htm,  smote  hk 
heart. 
His  hand,  for  mosder  raised,  unharraing  f^ ; 

He  felt  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead  start; 
A  moment  mote  in  holy  horror  stood, 
Hen  cried,  **  Joy,  joy,  my  God !  I  have  not  i 
his  blood!" 


He  raised  Anselmo  up,  and  bode  him  five. 
And  bless,  for  both  preserved,  that  holy  name ; 

And  pray'd  the  astonish'd  foeman  to  fov^rrve 
The  bloody  purpose  led  by  which  he  came. 

Then  to  the  neighboring  church  he  sped  away, 
Hn  overburden'd  soul  before  his  God  to  lay. 

46. 
He  ran  with  breathless  speed, — he  reach'd  the 
door, — 
With  rapid  throbs  hisfovertrii  pulses  swell ;  — 
He  came  to  crave  fat  pardon,  to  adore- 

For  grace  vouchsafed ;  before  the  erom  he  fell. 
And  raised  bis  swknnnng  eyes,  and  thought  that 
there 
He  saw  the  imaged  Christ  smile  fe.voring  on  his 
prayer. 

47. 

A  Mest  illosioB !  from  that  very  night 

The  Monk's  ansterest  life  devont  he  led ; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  defight; 

Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head ; 
The  joys  of  heaven  foretasted  fill'd  his  so«iI ; 
And  still  the  good  man's  name  adorns  the  sainted 
roll. 

Wettbmy,  1199. 


NOTES. 

Earth  ihakef  benemth  th«  oawud-colRnf  lids, 
That  from  iti  btM  iwept  down  the  nnboly  booM  of  prids. 

atmia  18,  p.  47K 

A«  oarift  4e  palma,  m  tmU  /radi,  fM  niHia  mmtkt,  fva 
(m  Moiuuteriot  m  0di/8eacMa  mimpbiMamgnU ;  y  oMt  vmiUmit 
il  ds  Moteen  y  viendo  im  ad^fldo  gmmit^  f  tUfaMte^  huln  m 
BMtifkOf  qm  eradU  AUdy  am  d  tat/tn  offrw^  tt  dba  .•  Cam 
l§  f— »«r  fwiUda,  tigtimi*  at  jwss>ir,  m  mu  mMgm^/k§  adL 
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JldOj  has  quitado  d  tutiatU  a  mateMos  pobres.  Pu»o  loa  ojos  m 
«■  pequmo  arrowy  que  eorria  alU  eercoj  y  diza,  Dios  Omnipo- 
temUy  que  gueUs  haeer  grande*  eo»u  de  pequenae  cnaturasj  fo  te 
ruegOt  que  vea  por,mtdio  de  etta  pequ^o  arroya  vtHganta  de 
etU  gram  ed^JLcio,  Dixo  eeto,  y  fueee  de  <dU  come  ibommando 
el  lugar ;  y  ewnde  mdo^  el  arroyuelo  temenie  a  crecer^  y  fue  de 
»uerUt  que  retegiemdo  un  mamte  de  agjuL,  y  Umamdo  de  atrde  la 
carriemU,  vime  eon  tan  grande  i$mpelUj  que  Uevauda  piednu  y 
mrMae  eonsigo^  derriba  el  edifieio,  — 

Floe  SatutaruMy  per  El  Maeatro  JUeneo  de  FUlegas. 

Quodam  itaque  tempore  emm  nunuuteriA,  qum  tub  euo  eramt  re- 
gimtne,  eoUto  wutre  ianiseret^  veaii  ad  canohium  em'  voeahvhtm 
eat  Mueeetum  ;  ubi  cum  eaeae  eemerel  grandioree  pukkrioreeque 
quam  vellet ;  aeeereita  vemerabiU  vire  damiuo  Redu^fOf  qui  eaa 
aomeiruxaratj  et  ab  iUa  ibi  ordittatue  fitmrat  Abbas,  eeveriteimo 
vuUu  dixit:  Tu  in  ietalaeokmctibi/abrieaeti palatial  Eteon- 
vernu  ad  parvitnmum  rinum  qui  itdbi  juxta  currebat,  dixit ;  O 
lUgambuU,  ei  me  de  Rodulfe,  et  ietie  ^ua  domihu  vindiear- 
veriSf  utrem  aqud  Secmfluminie  pleuuM^  undie  tuia  amgebo.  Et 
kme  dieeme  eine  mor&  dieceseiL  Ctgua  in^erium,  ae  ei  ratiana- 
bilie  kamOf  ritiue  ille  euseipieM,  illo  reeedente  iatumeecere  eapU, 
at  weado  uade  largiasima  aquarum  Jhunta  tomgregaaay  reticto 
propria  aheo  de  monte  prrndpitamter  mit,  graoieeiatoe  petrarum 
aeopuloe  atque  arboree  aeeum  trahaUf  i»  prmdietae  domoe  iJlisua 
tarra  temut  eas  dejedL  Q:u&ultioneeowt]^ellL,  quasi  pro  mercede, 
qmod  promieeratt  PatO'  recepiL  QuA  pro  re  Abbaa  ille  turbatua 
emm  Fratrikua,  de  loeo  mmtare  diaponebat  canoWwn.  QtuMw  ille 
kae  eoueolntionia  verba  locutua  eat.-  JfoUte^  inquit^  tisure  ne  ket- 
UUtia  quia  rivua  ille  nee  quidquoM  malt  vobia  faelurua  eat^  nee 
uUra  vobia  nocMt.  Quod  ejua  vatieiuiuM  varum  firmumque 
naqua  hodie  parmaauL  Deadqua  ilia  aespe  dietua  rivuluSf  quod 
tmac  eaau,  immo  plua  imperia  Patria  aedderit,  nu  anteafacerat, 
uae  idtariua  fedL 

B.  Andreaa  de  Strumis.  Acta  aa.  JuL  T.  3,  p.  351. 

The  destruction  of  thii  Monaatery  is  thus  related  in  the 
Fita  dd  CRorioeo  8.  Oiavan  Ouaaerto  Atixni,  Jfobil  Fiorentkno, 
a  Famdttlore  dtUa  aatra  tUUgUmt  di  VaUombroea^  a  poem  in 
nine  parts  or  books,  by  M.  Niecolo  Lorensini,  Fisioo  da  Monte 
Pokiaoo.  — .FVrfiis«,  1599. 

.....  prende  U  aentiero 
Di  Moaekato  il  CenobiOf  in  eui  diaetma^ 
Bencka  da  lunge,  eke  apento  i  quel  vera 
Segno  «PkumSU  e  pure  vegUe  interna ; 
V^aariwa,  e  trova  H  edifieio  tutto 
Eaaer  conpampa  dtl  Rattor  eonatnXto. 

n  biaama,  e  dice  eka  eotanto  argento 
Si  apeao,  kavria  nudrito  mille  e  mitta 
Mendidj  la  em  vita  aapro  tormanto 
Difame  aeeoreia,  e  ek^  in  eteme  atHla 
Si  riaolvon  di  pianlo  al  gido,  e  al  vento, 
Ou  M  tanto  d  mena  Pkore  sue  tranquUla, 
Oodendo  m  con  rieca  stanta  e  bella ; 
E  hu  auparbo  con  disdegno  appeila. 

Hor  dunqua  d*kmmUd  qud  buon  daaio 

Ck*  esser  dt?  verde,  4  aeeeo  1  {aki  daea vogUa!) 

A  eked  tosto  ajfimdar  naW  ohlio 

La  noatre  Lefgi,  e  questa  kuaule  apogUa  ? 

Opria  eke  d  dknoatri  alcun  reatio 

Jn  ben  sarvarUy  edinmee*  aeeogUa 

Ogm  angoecia  e  martir,  ne  le  mie  pena 

in  quaata  vUa,  altro  eke  morta  e^g^ena. 

n  patamo  dolor  eon  tot  parole 
^oga,  ed  ka  tanto  Valternta  d  aekho, 
Cka  qud  vane  Rattar  corregger  vuole ; 
OmC  kabbia  ad  d  Dio  lo  apirto  vivo, 
Cui  prega,  e  posda  taipetra,  com*  d  auola, 
Cke  si  eresca  mn  vidno  e  piedd  Rivo 
Per  le  nubi,  cA'  allkor  solva  e  diaaerri, 
Cke  P  edifido  e  quelle  pompe  atterri. 

E  quad  dimorar  fosse  inttrdetto 
Piu  in  quella  chiostra,  rattofuor  «'  invia, 
Comandando  al  Ruscd  du  humdi  il  UUo 
Con  rwma  dd  loco ;  eem  d  cria 
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Horribil  naatbe,  eace  qud  Ria  dd  laUa 
UaatOf  e  per  divaraa  dpeatra  via, 
Ineontro  a  qudP  atbargo  prende  U  eoraa, 
E  ad  nella  parete  adoma  i  aeorao. 

Si  alto  gonfia  il  torbido  torrente 
E  tragge  ei  gran  pietre  e  legni  al  mwro, 
Cke  percotendo  *lfa  cke  immantananta 
In  tal  aaaalto  cod  etrano  e  aeuro, 
A  terra  caggia,  e  di  timor  la  genie 
Ingombri  il  caao  apaventoao  e  duro ; 
Indi  spariaee  il  nan^o  ed  i  eerena 
Varia  gid/oaca^  e  P  onda  il  coraa  t^gHna. 

JVoii  i  m  aMMona  ckaibd  Rio  gid  mai 

Inondaeee  le  nve,  d  quando  il  Sola 

Stragge  le  nevi,  d  quando  i  vagki  rat 

Di  luif  gran  pioggia  awien  ck^  al  mondo  imtdi  f 

Hor  fna^  torrente  adduce  ^ff^xni  e  guai 

Al  wutnaco  superbo,  e  tanta  mole 

( Perek*  al  Santo  ubidisca)  rempe  e  sfau^ 

Poi  riada  eoau  pria  tranquillo,  e  taca. 

Parte  7,  pp.  933-& 


Feraan  Antolinez,  a  Spanish  knight.  ~  Stanza  98,  p.  479. 


Acantado  an  aquella  *  batalla  itna  eoaa  digna  de  memoria. 
Femmn  Antolinet,  kambre  naMa  y  mtty  devoio,  eia  miaaa  al 
tiampo  qua  ee  dio  a^ial  de  aeometar,  eoa^unbre  ordinaria  auya 
antea  de  la  pelea;  par  no  daxarla  cameufada,  ae  quedo  an  d 
taaaplo  quando  ae  toco  d  la  arma,  Esta  piedad  quan  agradaiia 
fuesse  a  Dios,  ae  entendio  par  km  milagro,  Estaoaae  pnmaro 
en  la  Igleaia,  dcapuas  eseondido  en  au  casa,  temia  no  la  afrem- 
taaaan  eomo  a  eobarda.  En  lanto,  otro  a  d  aeaujanle,  ea  a  aabar, 
au  Angd  buano,  pdaa  enlre  let  prvauroa  tan  vaUantanunte,  que 
la  viteria  de  aquel  dia  ee  atribufo  en  gran  parte  ed  valor  de  d 
dicko  Antolinet.  Covjbmaron  d  milagro  laa  adialea  de  loa 
golpes,  y  las  manekas  da  la  aangre  que  ae  kaUaron  freaeaa  en 
aua  armaa  y  eavaUo,  Aad  pubUeado  d  eaeo,  y  aabida  lo  qua 
paasava,  quedo  maa  comedda  la  inoeanda  y  e^fuerfo  de  Anteli- 
nat.  —  MAaiAifA. 

Perhaps  this  miracle,  and  its  obvious  interpretation,  may 
have  suggested  to  Florion  the  circumstance  by  which  his 
Gonsalvo  is  prevented  from  combating  and  killing  the  brother 
of  his  mistress.    Florian  is  foi^d  of  Spanish  literature. 


A  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well. 

Stoma  31,  p.  479. 

Llamdse  d  padre  Oualbarto,  y  era  tenor  de  Valdeapeaa, 
que  eatd  enire  Sana,  y  Fiurenda  t  seguia  la  mUida ;  y  como  la 
matasten  tm  au  deudo  eercano  injuatamente,  indignados,  aad  d 
kijo,  que  era  ya  honibre,  como  d  padre,  con  mueho  euydado  bua- 
eavan  oeadon,  como  vengar  aquella  muerte.  Sueedio,  que  ve- 
niendo  d  Florenda  d  kijo,  eon  vn  eriado  auyo,  konUire  vaUanta,  y 
loa  dot  bien  armadot,  d  cavallo,  via  d  au  enemigo,  y  an  lugar 
que  era  impotaible  iraelea :  lo  qual  eontiderado  par  d  eontrario,  y 
que  tenia  derta  au  muerte,  deaeendid  de  un  cavallo,  en  que  venia, 
y  pueato  de  rodillaa  le  pidi6,juntaa  las  manos,  par  Jesu  Ckritto 
erueifieado,  le  perdonasse  la  vida.  Entemeddse  Juan  Oual- 
barto,  oyendo  d  nombre  de  Jesu  Ckriato  erueifieado ;  y  dixdla, 
que  par  amor  de  aqud  Senor,  que  rogd  en  la  Cncz  por  lot  que 
la  puderon  en  dla,  d  la  perdonana.  Piddle,  que  se  levantaaae, 
y  pardiease  d  temor,  que  ya  no  por  enemigo,  dno  por  amigo  la 
queria,  y  ^iis  de  Dios,  por  quien  hada  esto,  esprrava  el  prendo. 
Paaa6  adelante  Oualberto ;  y  viendo  una  Igleda  en  un  monte 
carca  de  Florenda,  llamada  da  San  Miniato,  que  era  de  Mongea 
ntgroa,  entrd  en  dXa  para  dor  gradas  d  Jesu  Okristo  nua^ro 
SeHorpor  la  merud,  que  le  kavia  kecko  en  favor tcerle,  de  que 
perdonasse,  y  no  lomasse  venganta  de  su  enemigo :  pusoae de ro- 
ddlaa  ddante  de  un  Crueijizo,  d  qual,  viendolo  d,  y  otros  qua 
estavan  presentes,  desde  la  Crux  indind  la  eabeia  d  Oualberto, 
como  agradedando,  y  dandole  gradas,  de  que  por  su  am(/r  kud' 
esse  perdftnado  la  vida  d  su  enemigo.  Deseubridsf  el  easo,  y 
fua  publico,  y  muy  celdn-ado,  y  el  Crucifizofue  tenido  en  grande 


•  Otreadeamdeteeandt 
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rmfertueia  em  aqntUm  IgUtia  4e  S.  MtaiaU,  <i?ud6  Juom 
OualbtrUt  de  uU  acammumto,  trocado  en  etre  voroa,  y  ieter- 
mai  iex4w dwtmndoty  las  eosaepeneederaedeeL  —  VivLMaAB. 
Floe  SnetaniM. 


H«  nw  tb«  inufed  Chriat  imila  farorinf  on  hit  prayer. 
Suata  46,  p.  480. 

Sir  Peter  Damian  relat<M  a  ttorj  so  umilar  to  this  of  Gaal- 
berto  in  alnaoit  all  circunutancei ,  that  Cuper  foond  it  advisable 
to  diaparafe  his  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  quote  some  of 
his  own  declarations,  that  be  was  not  always  satisfied  of  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  what  he  related.  Cum  im  tot  aliu  narra- 
Uamhu  id  eibi  eontifiseefateatMr  Petnu  Damdani^  idem  m  k£ui 
Crue^lxi  kietorUi  ipei  etenisee  non  injuria  etispieor.  The  Bol- 
landiat  then  proceeds  to  declare  his  own  Ptout  belief  In  the  mir- 
acle aa  belonging  to  St.  Gualberto.  Ol  ut  tsL,  ego  Cnu^fixi 
eeee  inclinamtis  miraeulnm  8.  Jeammi  Oualberto  acadisee  kie- 
terie&JUe  eredoy  atque  ittmd  in  dubium  revocare^  summit  pervi- 
cocM,  a«  dteam  dementia^  esse  eziatimo.  Qattf  enim  lUatorici 
tandem  certum  eritj  ei  omMibtu  historieu/^  atque  etiam  vetmetieei- 
WUM  efnekronis  out  euhetquaUbus factum  aliquod  narrantibuej  de 
ee  dubitare  lieeat  7  Imtelerabilie  eame  eH  h^c  mmiUu  pertimatia^ 
^uam  quidam  neetri  temporis  Jlrittarekif  ae  pr^Mtriim  keterod4aci, 
prudeiUiam  oatt  constatUiam  vocare  non  erubeeeuet, 

JWm  ignoro  ecriptorta  aliquoe  in  vitium  eontrarium  iiicitrriaae, 
et  in  exumando  koc  miraeulo  nimioj  fti^se ;  inter  quae  jure 
meriio  numerari  peteet  Ludovieue  Zaeeemue,  qui  sine  uUe  vete- 
rum  Uetimonioj  colloquium  inter  Crueifttmrn  et  S.  Jeaxnem 
Oualbertumexeuo,utopinor,cerebrojbunt.  H^e  tamen  addi- 
tamenta  miraeuli  veritatem  non  negant^  sed  potiue  eonfirmttntj 
quamvie  per  kyperbolen  maxhne  reprekendendam,  —  Acta  88. 
fol.  3,  p.  314. 

M  edora  di  Ckrieto  U  merto  e  macro 
SembtMite  {eke  raeeembra  il  ver)  depimto, 
Jl  verjigura  m  eroce  etemo  e  eaero 
Re  del  mondo  di  eangue  tefueo  e  tinia  ; 
Ma  eovra  gli  altri  eon  dolente  ed  aero 
VoltOj  e  eon  euon  moeeo  dai  pettOy  e  epinto  ; 
A  tOHta  imago  aUMor*  pien  d*  alto  ulo 
I?  Eroe  e*  lacAina,  e  perge  i  preghi  al  dale. 

Signer  ed  beuy  eke  me  daW  empio  Egitto 
(Jhcia)  satvastiy  $  daW  korror  </'  it{femo  ; 
Ckoggi  in  tuito  quel  mal  c*karia  preecriUOy 
E  quel  peneier  di  vendtearmi  interno 
Sol  tua  mereefu  upento ;  korfia  ben  dritto 
Ck*io  eommetta  *l  mio  epirto  al  tuo  govemOf 
Ck*io  di  te  eegua  Vopre^  i  detti,  a  l*yrme, 
Ou  eia  H  mio  cor  al  tuo  deeir  cimforme. 

«        •        *       * 

In  toted  mode  kumilemente  d  Die 
Saerd  Oiovanni  li  euoi  pregki  ardenti ; 
Pei  eurto  in  piedi  in  otto  adomo  epio, 
Porgendo  gli  occki  d  quelta  Imago  intentif 
Con/ronU  lieta,  e  pure  e  bel  deeio 
Move  la  lingua  in  que»ti  nuevi  aceenti, 
Stende  la  destra  al  eielo,  a  al  gid  prigione 
Vedtra  man  ai)  la  teeta  allarga^  a  pone. 

O  mio  pietoeo  Die  qual  gid  gxadieti 

Abel  aa*  eaeri/Ud  tiuoi  perfetti, 

lyAbrakan  Patriarea  i  voti  udieti 

E  di  euafede  i  rari  ardenti  nffttti, 

Et  d  mill*  altri  i  bd  teeori  aprieti 

Delia  tua  gratia  dagli  empirei  «tt>, 

7W  quaei  ««  olocaueto  quel  perdono 

Ck*io  diedi  d  queeto^  aecetta^  a  prendi  in  dene. 

JUdme  etringi  H  cor  eon  miUe  nodif 
8A  la  Croee  U  ritien^  teeo  il  eongiungi, 
/bi  H  trajiggi  ed  tuoi  eanti  ekiodi, 
Cel  emngue  U  lava^  a  eon  le  epine  U  pungi  ; 
«Va  qmindi  Palma  unqua  ei  torca,  a  aiiedi, 
ivi  Piakbr^ecia,  U  conforta^  et  va/i, 


£ca«2aaurr«  et  aloe  del  piante 
Faekepurgki  HeuovU  eorperee  memte, 

Q^eeto  vote  noveUoy  a  queeta  ofirta^ 
Qa—hniyita  i  nulla  al  tuo  gran  «arte,  harprmdi 
Un  raggio  di  tua  gratia  in  me  eonvertm 
II  gkiaceio  tnfoco^  ker  al  mio  prege  intemdi ; 
La  via  ek*al  del  cemdnee  i  drelta  ed  erta. 
Da  noi  VeprCy  lafede  eH  pianto  atiendi  ; 
Dweque  riceti  i  miei  eoepiri  a  H  dueloj 
S'  a  aM,  per  eeeer  t««,  mu  eteeeo  ixeelo. 

JWm  priaformd  PkwnU  pregkiera  konagta 
II  giotin  degaOf  e'l  euo  eermon  ftnio, 
Cke  in  UM  momento  la  depinta  teeta 
'  Mffsee  qud  eke  raaeemkra  il  morto  Die, 
E  la  inckind  ver  Uu ;  vide  ognun  queeta 
Oran  meraviglia,  cke  del  Cielo  uedd. 
Quasi  dicessey  al  tuo  desir  eoneentOf 
Com*  ta  te  Vodio^  inme  H  furor  eia  epente. 

leelHtue  donOj  eHtuo  dolor  gradieeo^ 
C^kor  d*  egni  ^fknnoy  a  di  timer  te  epoglie, 
E  qual  egni  aima  kumil  prendo  a  nudrieea 
Di  eacro  dbe^  a  d  degne  imprese  invegUe ; 
Tal  al  tuo  cor  Uggiadra  rete  ordisco 
In  cui  preeo  tentrlo  meeo  to  voglie, 
Lui  d*  egni  nebbia  e  d*  ogni  error  diegomkre^ 
Lm  di  mia  gratia  doleemenU  ingombro. 

In  tal  maniera  peria  dir  col  eegne 

Del  eapOf  a  ne  devenne  ognun  stupitOf 
Si  dal  Fatter  del  glorioso  regno 
Fu  del  euo  eervo  l*kumil  prego  udttOf 
Ei  eol  mosse  dal  del  quel  volte  degno^ 
Ei  eol  *il  cui  peter  eommo  ti^/fiut«, 
QMcaC*  ampie  globe  di  rieckexte  adomo 
Move  ed  egner  con  dolei  tempre  intomo. 

F^*^  ^ggi  ii  simukure  eante  e  pure 
Visto  i  dal  wumdo  nd  medesmo  Ceaqiia. 
n  memorabil  di  eke  tri^o  e  eeure 
Sifeee  il  Sol  per  Paspro  case  et  empio 
Dal  sue  Fattor ;  oaima  alpestre  a  dero 
M'on  iy  ck*  ivi  nol  mova  un  tanto  esempie 
Di  nostra  fedSy  a  non  sospirdf  a  gema. 
Si  lege  i  cur  la  merarigUa  eetrema. 

Fidty  come  pur  vuol  V  antiea  ieteria 
In  cotal  giomo  la  dttd  del  Fiore 
Q^el  nobil  segno,  e  del  Signer  la  gloria 
In  quella  Imago,  a  '/  eewtpitemo  asnerty 
Si  cke  viea  ne  serba  aneor  memeria, 
Le  perge  veti,  d  Die  eaerando  il  core ; 
Perd  ek*  i  ecala  quel  depinte  aepette 
Onde  P  kuom  peggi  al  vero  etemo  eggeUe. 

Avanid  tanto  il  natural  eenftne 
Del  eacro  cape  in  egni  parte  U  wute, 
Sifiw  sapra  natura  alte  e  divine 
^;ueUe  maniere,  a  V  atto  aperto  a  note, 
Cke.  tante  genti  ck*  in  kumdi,  a  ckine 
II  vider,  a*  arrestrar  col  guards  imwketo ; 
Cke  I*  estremo  stupor  fa  V  kuom  conforms 
A  un  eaeeOf  e  meiio  tra  eki  veggkia,  a  dorme. 

Ma  qudf  per  euisefeU  divin  mietero, 
Poi  eke  epenee  delV  tra  ilfoco  aevereo. 
Si  di  se  dona  al  euo  Signer  P  impere. 
Si  al  gran  miraeol  dentro  kail  cor  convereo, 
Ck*  ad  altro  non  rivolge  unqua  il  pendtro. 
In  queste  sol  tien  P  tntelleUo  immeree 
Senza  parlor  a'  affisa  in  tanw,  i  a  pena 
V  knUmo  order  per  brave  epatio  ^firena. 

NicoLo  LoBJENBiNi,  part  I.  pp. 
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MARCH    TO    MOSCOW. 


The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  Bet  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow ; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

2. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow : 

There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen, 

And  Dukes  by  the  score  ; 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 


There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow ! 

Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 

Marshal  Ney,  lack-a-day  ! 

General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap ; 

Notliing  would  do, 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

Nothing  would  do 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 

But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 


The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk'd  so  big 

That  he  frighten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 

John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  you'll  be  wise. 

Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  please 

To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knees. 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow  ! 

He*ll  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes. 

And  beat  the  Russians,  and  eat  the  Prussians ; 

For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow ! 

5. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  all  in  a  fume 

At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscow : 

The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  undone. 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

Would  presently  come. 

With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  unto  London. 

For,  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 

Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would. 

And  firom  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  good, 

And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know. 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 
They  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 
Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckon'd : 


It  was,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  its  party  true ; 
Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Gospel  too. 

6. 

But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through ; 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlez- 

vousj 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

7. 
He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him. 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

But  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

8. 
The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow ; 

Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch, 

And  Karatschkowitch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch ; 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

And  Schepaleff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff ; 

Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 

Rajeffsky,  and  Novereffiiky, 

And  Rieffsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky ; 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoffsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky ; 

And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off. 

And  Sbouvaloff  he  shovell'd  them  off. 

And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  off. 

And  Krosnoff  he  cross'd  them  off, 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off. 

And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off. 

And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off, 

And  Parenzoff  he  pared  them  off. 

And  Worronzoff>  he  worried  them  off. 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor'd  them  off. 

And  Rodionoff  he  flogg'd  them  off. 

And,  last  of  all,  an  Admiral  came, 

A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 

A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well. 

But  which   no   one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can 

spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might ; 

They  were  on  the  lefl  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night ; 

He  would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fijht ; 

But  he  look'd  white,  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
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When  parlez-vous  no  more  would  do. 
For  they  remembered  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found,  in  that  hour, 

Cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for  all  his  power ; 

For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouch'd  under  his  rod, 

Put  his  trust  in  his  Fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew. 

The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu!  Ventrebleu! 

What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow ! 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow  ? 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freeze  all  night ; 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright, 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 

When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

He  stole  away,  —  I  tell  you  true,  — 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

Tis  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most ; 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost. 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he  ; 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow  ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be, 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Moscovy  ; 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view, 

Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

Which  he  must  go  to. 

If  the  Pope  say  true. 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  reckoned  too  long  without  him ; 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory ; 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day. 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away, 

As  there  was  on  the  rood  from  Moscow. 

Kenoiek,  1813. 
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**  TIm  ebnreh  at  Brouf  h  ii  a  pretty  large,  liandsome,  aneient 
buildiiif.  The  ateeple  is  not  lo  old,  having  been  built 
about  the  year  1513,  under  the  direction  of  Thomaa  Blen- 
kineop,  of  Helbeck,  Eiq.  There  are  in  it  four  excellent 
bells,  by  much  the  largest  in  the  county,  except  the  great 
bell  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Concerning  these  bells  at  Brough, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  thoy  were  given  by  one  Brunskill, 
firho  lived  upon  Stanemoro,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
parbh,  and  had  a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  it  happened 
that  his  Bull  fell  a  bellowing,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the 
eoontry  ia  called  emntng,  this  being  the  genuine  Saxoo 


word  to  denote  that  vociferation.  Thereapoa  he  nad  to 
one  of  his  neighbors,  *  Hearest  thou  bow  iood  this  ball 
crunes  ?  If  these  cattle  should  all  crune  together,  miglit 
they  not  be  beard  from  Brough  hither."  He  anawered, 
<  Vca.*  <  Well  then,'  says  Brunskill,  *  1*11  maka  tbmn  all 
crune  together.'  And  he  sold  them  all,  and  with  the  price 
thereof  he  bought  the  said  belU,  (or  perhaps  be  might  get 
the  old  bells  new  cast  and  made  larger.)  There  is  a  moon- 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  the  south  wall,  between 
the  highest  and  second  window,  and  in  which  it  is  said  the 
said  Brunskill  was  the  last  that  waa  intened." — Vlrwfjoa 
mmd  BMmt*  MiMttry  and  Jtnti^nHiet  ^  Watmortlmmi  mmd 
Cumberiamd^  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

At  the  further  Brough  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  foooded 
by  John  Brunskill,  (probably  the  same  who  gave  the  bells,) 
in  1506.  Unto  whom  lliomaa  Blenkinsop,  Ew).,  of  Helbeek, 
gave  the  ground  called  Gihgarth,  on  condition  that  be  sboald 
build  a  chapel  therrt,  and  also  an  hospital,  with  two  beds  in 
it  for  travellers  and  other  poor  people,  and  maintain  for  ever, 
paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  twopence  rent  at  Pentecost 
yearly,  and  on  defect  of  such  maintaining  and  repairing  the 
said  chapel,  hospiul,  and  beds,  the  land  to  revert  to  the  aaid 
Thomas  and  his  heirs.  In  pursuance  whereof^  he,  the  said 
John  Brunskill,  (bonded  an  oratory  or  chapel,  dedicated  fo 
Our  Lady  St.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  to  St.  Ga- 
briel, the  Archangel ;  who,  as  Roger,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shap,  did,  by  writing  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divera  mir- 
acles by  the  sufferance  of  our  Lord  God.  Two  priesu  were 
esublished  to  sing  and  to  pray  in  the  aaid  chapel  for  ever- 
more, for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said  chapel 
that  were  departed  from  the  world,  and  for  the  welfare  of 
thoM  that  were  living.  One  of  the  said  priesu  waa  to 
teach  grammar,  the  other  to  instruct  children  willing  to 
learn  singing,  freely,  without  any  salary  from  them.  The 
foundation  of  this  chapel  was  c<Mifirmed  both  by  the  Biabop 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  yet  was  after- 
wards  opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  Brough,  who  conceived 
himself  much  prejudiced  thereby,  and  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  obUtions  which  were  given  from  him  to  the  said 
chapel.  Whereupon  be  set  np  the  cross,  and  lighted  np 
candles  in  the  church  at  mid-time  of  the  day,  caused  the 
bells  to  be  rung,  and  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  all 
those  that  should  receive  any  oblations  of  those  that  re- 
sorted to  the  said  chapel,  or  should  give  any  encouragement 
unto  the  same.  Brunskill,  the  founder,  complained  to  the 
Archbishop's  Court,  at  York,  against  the  vicar,  Mr.  Rase> 
beck,  and  obtained  a  sharp  citation  against  him  j  censnrii^ 
him  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  inflated  with  diabolical 
venom  for  opposing  so  good  a  work.  Notwithstanding  which, 
Mr.  Rasebeck  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  an  agreement  wan 
made  between  the  founder  and  him,  by  a  composition  of 
twenty  shillings  yearly,  lo  be  paid  to  Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  bin 
successors,  vicars  of  Brough. 

"  Thus  the  chapel  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  the  religiooB 
houses.  And  the  priest  that  taught  to  sing  being  removed, 
the  other  that  taught  grammar  was  thought  fit  to  be  con- 
tinued as  master  of  a  free-school ;  and  by  the  commissioners. 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Robert  Kellison,  Esq.,  order  waa 
taken,  and  a  fund  settled  for  this  purpose.  So  that  a  salary 
of  7/.  \U.  Ad.  was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  master  of  tho 
school  by  the  king's  auditors,  they  receiving  all  the  renta 
and  revenues  which  formerly  belonged  unto  it  as  a  chapel, 
and  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  founder  and  other  bene- 
factors. 

"  This  is  all  the  endowment  which  it  hath  at  present,  (1777,) 
except  a  convenient  dwelling  house  and  garden,  which  were 
given  by  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  Mr.  John  Beck.  Bat  it 
was  formerly  very  bountifully  endowed  by  several  benefac- 
tors ;  as  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Edward  Musgrave,  of 
Hartley,  Esq.,  William  Musgrave,  son  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
of  Brough,  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  Hugh  Newton,  and 
divers  others,  who  gjive  lands  in  Brough,  Sunemore,  Hore^ 
ton,  Yanewith,  Mekel-Strickland,  Bampton  Cundali,  and 
Mekel-Ashby,  all  in  Westmoreland ;  and  in  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  and  West-Laton,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Bemnfd 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham. "  —  A.  p.  574. 
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Ore  day  to  Helbeck  I  had  stroll'd, 

Among  the  Crossfell  Hills, 
Andy  resting  in  its  rocky  grove, 

Sat  listening  to  the  rills,  — 

The  while  to  their  sweet  undersong 

The  birds  sang  blithe  around, 
And  the  soft  west  wind  awoke  the  wood 

To  an  intermitting  sound. 

Louder  or  fainter,  as  it  roee 

Or  died  away,  was  borne 
The  harmony  of  merry  bells. 

From  Brough,  that  pleasant  morn. 

"  Why  are  the  merry  bells  of  Brough, 

My  friend,  so  few  ?  "  said  I ; 
**  They  disappoint  the  expectant  ear. 

Which  they  should  gratify. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four ;  one,  two,  three,  four ; 

*Tis  still  one,  two,  three,  four ; 
Mellow  and  silvery  are  the  tones , 

But  I  wish  the  bells  were  more !  " 

"  What !  art  thou  critical  ? "  quoth  he ; 

'*  Eschew  that  heart's  disease 
That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 

The  intent  hath  been  to  please. 

*'*'  By  those  four  bells  there  hangs  a  tale, 

Which  being  told,  I  guess. 
Will  make  thee  hear  their  scanty  peal 

With  proper  thankfulness. 

*'  Not  by  the  Cliffords  were  they  given, 

Nor  by  the  Tuflons'  line  ; 
Thou  hearest  in  that  peal  the  crune 

Of  old  John  Brunskill's  kine. 

^  On  Stanemore's  side,  one  summer  eve, 

John  Brunskill  sat  to  see 
His  herds  in  yonder  Borrodale 

Come  winding  up  the  lea. 

<*^hind  them,  on  the  lowland's  verge, 

In  the  evening  light  serene, 
Brough's  silent  tower,  then  newly  built 

By  Blenkinsop,  was  seen. 

**  Slowly  they  came  in  long  array, 

With  loitering  pace  at  will ; 
At  times  a  low  from  them  was  heard, 

Far  off,  for  all  was  still. 

^*  The  hills  retum'd  that  lonely  sound 

Upon  the  tranquil  air ; 
The  only  sound  it  was,  which  then 

Awoke  the  echoes  there. 

***  Thou  hear'st  that  lordly  bull  of  mine, 
Neighbor,'  quoth  Brunskill  then ; 

*  How  loudly  to  the  hills  he  cranes. 
That  crune  to  him  again ! 


" '  Thinkest  thou  if  yon  whole  herd  at  once 

Their  voices  should  combine, 
Were  they  at  Brough,  that  we  might  not 
Hear  plainly  from  this  upland  spot 

That  craning  of  the  kine  ? ' 

"  *  That  were  a  crune,  indeed,'  replied 

His  comrade,  *  which,  I  ween. 
Might  at  the  Spital  well  be  heard, 

And  in  all  dales  between. 

<*  *  Up  Mallerstang  to  Eden's  springs, 
The  eastern  wind  upon  its  wings 

The  mighty  voice  would  bear ; 
And  Appleby  would  hear  the  sound, 

Methinks,  when  skies  are  fair.' 

"  <  Then  shall  the  herd,'  John  Branskill  cried, 

'  From  yon  dumb  steeple  crune. 
And  thou  and  I,  on  this  hill-side, 

Will  listen  to  their  tune. 

"  *  So,  while  the  merry  Belk  of  Brough, 

For  many  an  age  ring  on, 
John  Branskill  will  remember'd  be. 

When  he  is  dead  and  gone,  — 

"  *  As  one  who,  in  his  latter  years, 

Contented  with  enough. 
Gave  freely  what  he  well  could  spare 

To  buy  the  Bells  of  Brough.' 

"  Thus  it  hath  proved :  three  hundred  yean 

Since  then  have  past  away. 
And  Brunskill's  is  a  living  name 

Among  us  to  this  day." 

'^More  pleasure,"  I  replied,  *^  shall  I 

From  this  time  forth  partake. 
When  I  remember  Helbeck  woods, 

For  old  John  Brunskill's  sake. 

"  He  knew  how  wholesome  it  would  be, 

Among  these  wild,  wide  fells. 
And  upland  vales,  to  catch,  at  times, 

The  sound  of  Christian  bells;  — 

*<  What  feelings  and  what  impulses 

Their  cadence  might  convey 
To  herdsman  or  to  shepherd  boy, 
Whiling  in  indolent  employ 

The  solitary  day  j  — 

"That,  when  his  brethren  were  convened 

To  meet  for  social  prayer. 
He  too,  admonish'd  by  the  call, 

In  spirit  might  be  there  j  — 

"  Or,  when  a  glad  thanksgriving  sound, 

Upon  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
Was  sent  to  speak  a  Nation's  joy. 

For  some  great  blessing  given, — 

"  For  victory  by  sea  or  land. 
And  happy  peace  at  length^; 
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Peace  by  his  country's  valor  won, 
And  'aUblish'd  by  her  strength;  — 

"  When  such  exultant  peals  were  borne 

Upon  the  mountain  air. 
The  sound  should  stir  his  blood,  and  gire 

An  English  impulse  there." 

Such  thoughts  were  in  the  old  man's  mind, 
When  he  that  eve  look'd  down 

From  Stanemore's  side  on  Borrodale, 
And  on  the  distant  town. 

And  had  I  store  of  wealth,  methinks. 

Another  herd  of  kine, 
John  Brunskill,  I  would  freely  give. 

That  they  might  crune  with  thine. 

Keawick,  1828. 


aUEEN    MARY'S    CHRISTENING. 


Estma  la  Repta  {DoHa  Maria)  lo  vuu  del  tiempo  en  la  vitta 
de  MompeUeTf  y  Uu  veiea  que  el  Rey  yva  aUa,no  hatia  eon  eUa 
vida  de  marido  ;  y  muy  disaotutamenU  $e  rendia  a  otrtu  mtige- 
retj  porque  era  muy  eujeto  a  aquel  view.  Sueedu  que  estando 
en  Miraval  la  Reyna^  y  el  Rey  Don  Pedre  en  tui  lugar  alU 
eerca^  junto  a  Mompellert  que  se  diie  IjoUs^  un  Rico  Hombre 
de  Jtragouy  que  ae  deiia  Don  OuiUen  de  Alcala^  por  grandee 
ruegoa  y  tnatanda  Ueto  al  Rey  adonde  la  Reyna  eetaca  himm, 
eeguM  ee  eeerivey  que  tenia  reeabado  que  eumpliria  eu  voluatad 
una  dama  de  quien  era  aervidor  f  y  en  su  lugar  pueoU  en  la 
eamara  de  la  Reyna ;  y  en  aquella  nocke  que  tuvo  pariieipaeion 
con  dla,  quedo  preHada  de  un  kijo^  el  qual  pario  en  Mompeller 
en  la  eaaa  deloede  TVnomtra,  en  la  veepera  de  la  Purifieadon 
de  nueetra  Se^ora  del  atlo  1307.  Mando  luego  la  Reyna 
Uevar  al  Infante  a  la  Jgleaia  de  Santa  Maria,  y  al  templo  de 
8ant  Ferminy  pare  dor  gradae  a  nueetro  Sehor,  por  averle 
dado  hijo  tan  impensadamente ;  y  buelto  a  palaao  mando  en- 
eender  dote  vdas  de  un  mismo  peso  y  iamahoy  y  ponerlea  loa 
nombrea  de  loa  doie  ApoeUtlea,  para  que  de  aquella  que  maa 
duraeae,  tomaaae  d  nombre ;  y  aaai  fue  llamado  Jayme,  — 
ZuKiTA,  L.  S,  C.  59. 

The  story  ii  toM  at  much  greater  longth  in  La  Hiatoria  del 
muy  aUo  e  inveneible  Rey  Don  Jayme  dt  Aragon,  Primero  deate 
non^Cf  llamado  El  Conquistador,  Compueata  prmero  en 
lengua  LcUina  por  el  Maestro  Bernardino  Oomea  Miedea, 
Areediano  de  MurviedrOf  y  Canonigo  de  Valencia,  agora 
nuevamente  traduiida  por  el  mesmo  Autor  en  lengua  Ckutel- 
lana,  —  Valencia,  1584. 

There  are  three  chapters  relating  to  the  "  mystery  of  this 
wonderAil  history,"  in  the  first  book  of  this  work. 

Cap,  X.  Como  bolvio  el  Rey  (D.  Pedro)  de  Roma  a  Zaragoza,  y 
de  loa  modoa  que  la  Reyna  au  madre  tuvo  para  eaaarle  eon  la 
Seilora  de  Mompeller,  y  como  fue  alia. 

Cap.  M.  De  la  notable  invmdon  y  arte  que  la  Reyna  Do^ 
Maria  uao  viendoae  tan  deapruiada  del  Rey,  para  concebirdel. 

Cap.  xiii.  Del  JVacmiento  del  Principe  Don  Jayme,  y  de  loa 
eatrailoa  myaterioa  que  en  au  batUismo  aeaeeieron. 

Miedes  thus  gives  his  reason  fur  taking  much  pains  in  com- 
piling a  faithful  statement  of  the  circumstances :  —  Con- 
forman  todoa  loa  kiatoriadorea  antiguoa  y  modemos  en  contar 
la  eatrana  coneepdon  y  nadmiento  del  It^fante  Don  Jayme ; 
puealo  queen  d  modo  y  diacurxo  de  coda  cosa,  y  como  dlo  paaso, 
diaerepan  en  algo ;  puea  los  uruta  le  pasnan  br^e  y  suedntamente 
por  maa  honestidad,  como  la  propria  hiatoria  del  Rey ;  etroa 
euentan  muckaa  y  diverma  eoaaa  aobre  dlo,  porque  sion  tarigoa 
de  paaaar  por  todo,  y  ea  derto  que  eonoienen  todoa  con  d  Rey,  y 
como  eata  dicho,  en  aolo  d  modo  difieren.  Por  tanto,  tomando 
de  coda  uno  lo  maa  provable  y  menoa  discrepante,  noa  resolve- 
moa  en  lo  aiguiente.  —  P,  13. 


hi  justice  to  the  Queen,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Miedes  repre- 
senu  her  as  beautiful  and  of  ooblemisbed  reputation,  Aer- 
ine«a  y  koneatUaima ;  and  in  justice  to  the  King,  profligate 
as  he  was,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  sospicioa  of  DoSa 
Maria*s  being  secretly  married  to  another  hnstwiid,  by  wfaon 
the  had  two  daughters,  a  story  which  had  reached  the  King, 
and  which  Miedes  seems  to  accredit. 


The  first  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is,  that  she  may  bear  a  son. 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  hath  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saiats 

This  blesemg  to  accord, 
But  chiefly  she  hath  call'd  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is  to  have  that  son  call'd  James, 
Because  she  thought  for  a  Spanish  King 

'Twas  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

To  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  will 

Is  what  may  not  be  done. 
For,  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve, 

She  may  not  prefer  the  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  yow'd  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be ; 
But  which,  is  a  point  whereon  she  must  let 

The  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  grateful  debt; 
And  from  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  these  further  blessings  yet 

Alas !  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  was  good ; 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  thought  so, 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  from  her  lawful  bed 

For  lack  of  personal  graces. 
And  by  prayers  to  them,  and  a  pious  deceit. 

She  had  compass'd  his  embraces. 

But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fail. 

All  hope  must  fail  with  it  then. 
For  she  could  not  expect  by  a  second  device 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wish — 
She  hath  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  masses  been  8un|^, 
And  bonfires  have  blazed  for  joy. 

And  many's  the  cask  of  the  good  red  wine. 

And  many  the  cask  of  the  white. 
Which  was  broach 'd  for  joy  that  morning, 

And  emptied  before  it  was  night. 

But  now  for  Queen  Mary's  second  heart's  wish. 
It  must  be  determined  now ; 
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And  Bishop  Boyl,  her  Confessor, 
Is  the  person  who  taught  her  how. 

Twelve  waxen  tapers  he  hath  had  made, 

In  size  and  weight  the  same  ; 
And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers. 

He  hath  given  an  Apostle's  name. 

One  holy  Nun  had  bleached  the  wax, 

Another  the  wicks  had  spim ; 
And  the  golden  candlesticks  were  oless'd, 

Which  they  were  set  upon. 

From  that  which  should  bum  the  longest, 
The  infant  his  name  must  take ; 

And  the  Saint  who  own'd  it  was  tq  be 
His  Patron  for  his  name's  sake. 

A  godlier  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Methinks,  that  day,  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Queen. 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected,  for  the  nonce ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon. 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Altars  more  gorgeously  dress'd 

Tou  nowhere  could  desire ; 
At  each  there  stood  a  ministering  Priest 

In  his  most  rich  attire. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised, 

Where  the  Crucifix  you  see ; 
And  the  sacred  Pix  that  shines  with  gold 

And  sparkles  with  jewelry. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  his  precious  mitre  on, 

Hath  taken  there  his  stand. 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

By  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 
'  The  Ladies  of  the  Queen, 
All  with  their  rosaries  in  hand. 
Upon  their  knees  are  seen. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  ante-room, 
The  Chie&  of  the  realm  you  behold, 

lUcos  Omes,  and  Bishops,  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights,  and  Barons  bold. 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this 

As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed ; 
And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 

To  lift  her  languid  head. 

One  fear  she  had,  though  still  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eschew'd. 

That  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Might  fall  upon  St.  Jude. 

But  the  Saints,  she  trusted,  that  ill  chance 
Would  certainly  forefend ; 


And  moreover  there  was  a  double  hope 
Of  seeing  the  wish'd-for  end ;  — 

Because  there  was  a  double  chance 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names ; 

If  it  should  not  be  Santiago  himself, 
It  might  be  the  lesser  St  James. 


,  And  now  Bishop  Boyl  hath  said  the  i 
And  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  done. 
The  priests,  who  by  the  twelve  tapers  stood, 
Each  instantly  lighted  one. 

The  tapers  were  short  and  slender  too. 

Yet  to  the  expectant  throng. 
Before  they  to  the  socket  burnt. 

The  time,  I  trow,  seem'd  long 

The  first  that  went  out  was  St.  Peter, 

The  second  was  St.  John  ; 
And  now  St.  Matthias  is  going. 

And  now  St.  Matthew  is  gone. 

Next  there  went  St.  Andrew  j 

There  goes  St.  Philip  too ; 
And  see !  there  is  an  end 

Of  St.  Bartholomew. 

St.  Simon  is  in  the  snuff; 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  he  or  St.  Thomas  could  be  said 

Soonest  to  have  gone  out. 

There  are  only  three  remaining, 
St.  Jude,  and  the  two  St.  James ; 

And  great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope 
For  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

Great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope. 

But  greater  her  fear,  I  guess. 
When  one  of  the  three  went  out, 

And  that  one  wa«  St.  James  the  Less. 

They  are  now  within  less  than  quarter-inch. 

The  only  remaining  two ! 
When  there  came  a  thief  in  St.  James, 

And  it  made  a  gutter  too ! 

Up  started  Queen  Mary, 

Up  she  sat  in  her  bed ; 
"  I  never  can  call  him  Judas ! " 

She  clasp'd  her  hands  and  said. 

"  I  never  can  call  him  Judas  ! " 

Again  did  she  exclaim; 
"  Holy  Mother,  preserve  us ! 

It  is  not  a  Christian  name ! " 

She  spread  her  hands,  and  clasp'd  them  again. 

And  the  Infant  in  the  cradle 
Set  up  a  cry,  an  angry  cry. 

As  loud  as  he  was  able. 

"  Holy  Mother,  preserve  us ! " 
The  Queen  her  prayer  renew'd ; 
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When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  windowi 
And  autter'd  about  St.  Jude. 

St.  James  hath  fallen  in  the  socket. 
But  as  yet  the  flame  is  not  out ; 

And  St.  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth 
That  flutters  so  blindly  about. 

And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  silly  moth  could  kill, 
It  hath  beat  out  St  Jude  with  its  wings, 

And  St.  James  is  burning  still ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  joy  for  Queen  Mary's  heart; 

The  babe  is  christened  James ; 
The  Prince  of  Aragon  hath  got 

The  best  of  all  good  names ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

The  mighty  one  in  war ! 
James  he  is  call'd,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror ! 

Now  shall  the  Crescent  wane, 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  Mosque ', 

Woe,  woe  to  Mawmetry ! 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued } 

Majorca  shall  be  won ; 
The  Moors  be  routed  every  where  j 

Joy,  joy,  for  Aragon ! 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars,  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
And  rejoice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Compeador, 

Ruydiez  de  Bivar ! 

Kenoickf  1829. 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 


The  story  here  versified  it  told  by  f  aylor  the  Water  Poet,  in 
hi*  "  Three  Weeki,  l^ree  Days,  and  Three  Hours*  Obser- 
vations from  London  to  Hamburgh,  in  Germany }  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  Descriptions  of  Towns  and  Towers, 
Castles  and  Citadels,  artificial  Gallowses  and  natural  Hang- 
men ;  and  dedicated  for  the  present  to  the  absent  Odcom- 
bian  Knight  Errant,  Fir  Thomas  Coryat."  Tt  is  in  the 
volume  of  his  <*ofYeeted  works,  p.  89,  of  the  third  paging. 

Collein,  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  is  more  probably 
Kollen  on  the  Elbe,  In  Bohemia,  or  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussia,  than  Cologne,  to  which  great  city  the 
reader  will  perceive  I  had  good  reasons  for  traxisferring  it 


PART  I. 


RopRicHT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last; 

In  Cologne  they  have  hin  fast; 

Trial  is  oyer,  and  sentence  past ; 

And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain,  be  knew. 

For  the  galltfwi  now  must  have  its  due. 


But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bonght, 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought; 
And  so,  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given, 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven ; 
For  sufirages  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent. 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city, 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity. 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid, 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide, 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side : 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke. 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community ; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear, 

Through  Purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  furnace  of  Babylon  could  not  compare 
With  the  terrible  fire  that  rages  there, 
Yet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do. 
He  shall  only  but  firizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be ; 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree ; 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  iamous  Robber  is  hanging  on  higii. 

Seen  is  that  gibbet  far  and  wide 
From  the  Rhine  and  from  the  Duaseldorff  nde ; 
And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

So  the  Friars  assisted,  by  special  grace. 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fatal  place ; 
And  he  was  hang'd  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  much  honor  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung ; 

They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  their  psalm  they 

sung; 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid, 
They  said.  What  a  goodly  end  he  had  made  ! 

The  crowd  broke  up,  and  went  their  way ; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air 
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The  last  who  look'd  back  for  a  parting  tight, 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight; 
But  t)ie  first  who  look'd  when  the  morning  shone, 
Saw  in  dismaj  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


PART  II. 


Thi  stir  m  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bnstle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he, 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing !  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead, 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  rekdy  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang'd  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away, 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay. 
Had  he ;  and  none  that  pains  would  take. 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  Hwas  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  well, 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  ? 
Or  had  he  been  hud  in  holy  ground  ? 

If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid. 

Some  marvellous  sign  would  show,  they  said ; 

If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be. 

Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 

And  <Ue  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  prove  they  could  not  doubt, 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown. 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honor  of  Cologne.' 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace. 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race, 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume. 
Being  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must  come ; 
But  others  maintained  that  St.  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part. 

There  was  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
Came  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Roprecht  there,  too,  had  for  favor  applied. 
Because  his  birthplace  was  on  that  side. 

To  Dusseldorff  then  the  praise  might  belong. 
And  its  Army  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong ; 
But  he  for  a  Dusseldorff  man  was  known, 
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And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne, 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder 
their  own. 

The  Friars,  who  help'd  him  to  die  so  wdl. 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle ; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell. 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again. 

'Twas  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town. 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down ; 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then. 
For  Ropcecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again ! 


PART   III. 


WrrH  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see; 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be ; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd  him, 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 

While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse, 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang'd  in  shoes ! 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  c<mcurr'd ; 
But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd ! 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen. 

That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been ; 

And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more, 

Than  at  any  thing  which  had  happened  before. 

For  not  m  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell. 
That  periiaps  he  had  not  died  so  well. 
Nor  had  Saints  perform'd  the  miracle ', 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear, 
That  the  fbul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here ! 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  curse, 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  rather  meet  him  aHve  tiian  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden  ! 
No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden ; 
And  when  by  a  hell  horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearfully  harried ! 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  the  earth  should  be 

pressed. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest. 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  greater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  be  confined; 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
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Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day, 
If  he  choae  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found. 
Pests  against  whom,  it  was  understood. 
Exorcism  never  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  infidlible  remedy  j 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright, 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night. 

Others  were  for  .searching  the  mystery  out, 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about. 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree ;  — 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land. 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that, 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what; 
And  never  was  such  conmiotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


PART    IV. 


PiETKR  S50YK  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  half  &om  the  town ; 
And  he,  while  the  people  w^re  all  in  debate. 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess ; 
"  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  confessed  thee  some  ten  days  ago ! 

*<  Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  rest. 

An  honest  man  among  the  best ; 

I  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee. 

Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me ! " 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 

Pieter  his  little  slips  had  summ'd ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw 'd,  and  humm'd. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw, 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something  more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 

At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  affair 

Of  Roprecht  the  Robber  he  had  some  share ; 


The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear — 

^  God  grant  there  have  been  no  witchcraft  here !  '* 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down. 
With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown. 
Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile. 
And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than   m 
smile. 

"  Fifty  years  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  due. 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  yoo. 

**  The  Devil  himself,  though  Devil  he  be, 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy ; 
And  if  he  did,  here,  in  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  face ! " 

The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy ; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind. 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind. 

Like  what  a  cheerful  cup  will  impart. 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart ; 
And  he  added,  **  For  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

(<  Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know.  Father  Ki|i^ 
A  peaceable  man,  and  keep  clear  of  strife, 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  I've  been  in; 
But  I  can't  say  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 

**  However,  it  needs  must  be  confess'd. 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest, 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best : 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brought. 

**  Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you, 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do. 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  my  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended, 

And  what  was  ill  done  has  been  well  mended. 

"  I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon, 

Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day ; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

**  About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by, 
My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near, 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  fear. 

"  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then ; 

*  Lord  help  us,  Father ! '  Piet  Pieterszoon  said, 

*  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead ! ' 

"  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive. 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive; 
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^cause  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in, 

3e  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

*  Xhe  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong, 
IVas,  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long} 
rhe  Hangman's  fault  —  a  clumsy  rogue, 
He  is  not  fit  to*  hang  a  dog. 

'^  Now  Roprecht,as  long  as  the  people  were  there, 

Never  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air ; 

But  wheii  at  last  he  was  left  alone, 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone. 

That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

««  Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out, 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think. 
And  a  little  soft,  or  so,  for  drink. 

**  Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leave  him  hanging  in  misery  there ; 
And  'twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say, 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

**  And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made ; 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  Kijf, 
That,  if  he  were  saved,  he  would  mend  his  liie. 

"  My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care. 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 

"  The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver. 
Was  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

^^  Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be. 
He  had  from  Alit,  my  wife,  and  me ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fairer  than  he : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son. 
Thought  that  we  i^  very  good  deed  had  done. 

"  Tou  may  well  think  we  laughed  in  our  sleeve, 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe ; 
Queer  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say. 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Roprecht  away ;  — 

"  Or  that  St.  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this : 
The  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursuhi,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 

"  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son,  and  I, 
We  heard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by. 
And  Piet  look'd  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall  see. 
Not  over- wise  ourselves  were  we. 

'*  For  I  must  tell  you.  Father  Kijf; 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit,  my  wife. 
She  at  the  notion  perk*d  up  with  delight. 
And  nid  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 


**  Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope, 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosen'd  the  rope* 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 

*'  Tes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it. 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  minute. 

**  And  therefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favor's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too. 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

"  For  greater  honor  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son ; 

She  talk'd  me  over.  Father  Kijf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit,  my  wife. 

**Lord,  forgive  us !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit ! 

*'  That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see. 

To  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  me. 

**  Well,  Father,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored; 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

**  But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he .' 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully. 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good, 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  be  could. 

^*  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep ; 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on. 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone ! 

**  Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard, 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  3rard ; 
And  when  she  jogg'd  me,  and  bade  me  awake, 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

**  To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watch'd  which  way  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

**  Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie. 

We  went,  Piet  Pieterszoon  and  I ; 

Ai|d  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

'*  Knowing  the  ground,  and  riding  fkst, 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — would  you  believe  it  ?    Father  Kijf, 
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The  angratefal  wretch  would  have  taken  my  life, 
If  be  had  not  misi'd  his  stroke  with  a  knife ! 

'*  The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done. 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  jet  all  our  strength  we  were  fiun  to  try, 
Piet  Pietersxoon,  my  son,  and  I. 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground, 
We  festened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound ; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then. 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

" '  We  have  robb'd  the  gallows,  and  that  was  ill 
Said  1  to  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son ;  [done  ! ' 

'  And  restitution  we  must  make 
To  that  same  gallows,  for  justice'  sake.' 

"  In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  array 'd, 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid ! 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent. 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

"  His  own  rope  was  ready  there ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  begun. 

This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done 

By  me  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son." 
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Tb«  I«f tiid  on  which  this  poem  ig  founded  if  related  in  the 
Vida  y  Hat^Uu  dd  Oran  Tam^rUn,  eon  U  daeriptmi  4» 
U$  Timras  d»  m  Imferio  y  St^orio^  tscrUapw  Ruig  Oemf- 
In  4*  Oavijo,  Camarero  del  unty  <Uto  y  Poderoso  Srikv  Don 
Enriqut.  Terctro  dute  wmbre,  JUy  de  CoitiUa  y  d«  Leon  ; 
eon  HM  Itinermio  de  lo  meedido  en  la  Embajada^  qnepordieko 
8e9ior  d  Rejf  kito  at  dkko  Principe^  Uanado  por  otro  nombre 
Tamtrbec,  oHo  ddnaemitmto  de  1403. 

The  ambMMdori  had  eeen  at  Conitantinople,  in  the  Chureil 
of  St.  John  of  the  Stone,  d  brazo  izquierdo  de  Sant  Juan 
Baptieta  t  d  qual  brato  era  de  »o  d  ombro  ayneo  futa  en  ta 
mane,  E  esie  brato  fui  guamadot  i  non  tenia  sabto  d  eaero 
«  d  hueeOf  e  d  loo  eofnnturae  dd  code  a  de  la  mono  eetaba 
gnamedda  d§  ore  eon  piedras.  They  then  went  to  a  church 
of  our  Lady,  called  Peribt<lico,  i  aqui  m  eda  fyUda  eetaba 
d  otra  brato  dd  bienaventurado  Sant  Juan  BapHsta^  d  qua! 
fui  moetrado  A  toe  didUu  Embajadoree  i  d  qual  brato  era  d 
dereekot  V  ^f^  ^^^^^  «<  code  oyueo  eon  eu  mono ;  i  eetaba  bien 
freeeo  i  eano ;  i  eomo  quiera  que  dieen  que  todo  d  euerpo  dd 
bienaventurado  Said  Juan  fui  que  ntado,  ealvo  dun  dodo  de  la 
mono  dereeha  eon  que  eeiialo  quando  dixOf  Ecce  Agnxu  Dei, 
todo  eete  dieho  brato  eetaba  eano  eegmn  alii  pareedd .-  eetaba 
enjfaetonado  eon  untu  vergas  de  ore  ddgadae,  yJUUedde  d 
dedo  pulgarf  ylaratonqueloeMengeedadanporquefalUeeia 
aqud  dedo  de  oW,  era  eeta  t  Dedan  que  en  la  dmdad  de  An- 
tioehia,  al  tiempo  que  en  eUa  avia  idolatraot  que  andaba  en  U 
unajtgura  de  Dragon,  i  que  avian  por  eodumbre  loe  de  la 
dudad  de  dor  eada  ano  d  comer  d  aqud  Dragon  una  peroona. 
E  qui  eehdban  euertee  a  qual  eaeria ;  e  que  aqud  d  quion  mm, 
que  non  pudUeeeeeuear  que  la  non  eomieee  aqud  Dragon.  La 
qud  euerU  dit  que  eoyd  en  aqud  tiempo  d  unafija  deunoeu 
buenOf  e  gue  quando  vido  que  non  podia  eeeuear  de  dor  eu/ija 
d  aqud  Dragouy  que  ovo  gran  euita  en  eu  eoraton,  e  que  eon 
dolor  de  lafija,  que  ee  fuera  d  una  IgleeiadeMongu  Ckrieti' 
anoe,  qua  enumtea  en  la  didM  dmdad  avia,  idixod  loe  M»$^gee 


que  d  avia  oido  dgunae  veeee,  qua  Diea  t 
milagroepor  Sant  Juan ;  per  ende  queilq 
verdady  e  adorar  en  aqud  brato  eujfo  que  alii  tenian.  '  C  da- 
manddle  merced  que  entre  loe  otroe  wulagroe  que  Dioe  nuaatra 
Se^ar  avia  maelrada  por  a,  que  quidere  agora  feeerUmewxad 
de  moetrar  eeU,  ifidaee  eama  eu  fja  nan  mmneoe  Um  a^s 
mmerU,  eoau  era  eomtda  de  aqudla  Jur^,  e  la  Ubraae  de  ofmal 
peUgro:  i  que  loe  Mongee  amende  eowtpaaion  dd,  quale  weaa- 
traron  d  dieho  brato,  i  que  il  que  fnc^ra  loe  Unejoeparia 
adorar}  e  que  eon  doUrr  de  lafja  que  travdra  eon  loo  diamiaa 
dd  dada  pulgar  de  la  mano  dd  Saneto  gioriaea,  i  que  ge  ta  mr- 
rmcdraellavdraen  eu  beta,  que  loe  Momgea  nam  la  «MrM^  a 
que  quando  quiaieron  dor  la  dtmeeOa  al  Dragon,  que  d  faa 
abrid  la  voea  per  la  comer,  e  que  il  entoneee  qui  le  laaz6  d 
dedo  dd  bienaventurado  Sant  Juan  Baptieta  en  ta  boea,  a  faa 
rebento  luego  d  Dragon,  quafui  urn  gran  mOagro}  e  qua 
aqud  ame  que  ee  eonvirtid  d  la  Ft  de  nueeira  Samar  Jaam 
Ckrida,  pp.  53, 54. 


PART   I. 


PiTHTRiAN  was  a  Pagan, 

An  easy-hearted  man. 
And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end, 

As  Pagan  he  began ; 
Thought  he,  the  one  must  needs  be  true, 
The  old  Religion,  or  the  new. 

And  therefore  nothing  care  I ; 
I  call  Diana  the  Divine ; 
My  daughter  worships  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Christian  Goddess,  Mary. 

In  this  uncertain  matter 

If  I  the  wrong  course  take, 
Mary  to  me  will  mercy  show 

For  my  Marana's  sake. 
If  I  am  right,  and  Dian  bend 
Her  dreadful  bow,  or  Phcebus  send 

His  shafls  abroad  for  slaughter, 
Safe  from  their  arrows  shall  I  be, 
And  the  twin  Deities  for  me 

Will  spare  my  dear-loved  daughter. 

If  every  one  in  Antioch 

Had  reasoned  in  this  strain, 
It  never  would  have  raised  alarm 

In  Satan's  dark  domain. 
But  Mary's  Image  every  day 
Looks  down  on  crowds  who  come  to  pray  ; 

Her  votaries  never  falter ; 
While  Dian's  temple  is  so  bare, 
That  unless  her  Priestess  take  good  care, 

She  will  have  a  grass-green  altar. 

Perceiving  this,  the  old  Dragon 

Inflamed  with  anger  grew ; 
Earthquakes  and  Plagues  were  common  ills; 

There  needed  something  new ; 
Some  vengeance  so  severe  and  strange 
That  forepast  times,  in  all  their  range, 

With  no  portent  could  match  it; 
So  for  himself  a  nest  he  made. 
And  in  that  nest  an  eg^  he  laid. 

And  down  he  sat  to  hatch  it. 

He  built  it  by  the  fountain 
Of  Phlegethon's  red  flood. 
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In  the  innermoeit  abyss,  the  pliee 

Of  central  solitude ; 
Of  adamantine  blocks  unhewn, 
With  laTa  scoria  interstrewn. 

The  sole  material  fitting ; 
With  amianth  he  lined  the  nest, 
And  incombustible  asbest. 

To  bear  the  fiery  sitting. 

There,  with  malignant  patience. 

He  sat  in  fell  despite, 
Till  this  dracontine  cockatrice 

Should  break  its  way  to  light. 
Meantime  his  angry  heart  to  cheer, 
He  thought  that  all  this  while  no  fear 

The  Antiocheans  stood  in. 
Of  what,  on  deadliest  Tengeance  bent, 
With  imperturbable  intent, 

He  there  for  them  was  bnk)ding. 

Tlie  months  of  incubation 

At  length  were  duly  past ; 
And  now  the  infernal  Dragon<chiek 

Hath  burst  its  shell  at  last ; 
At  which  long-look'd-for  sight  enrapt, 
For  joy  the  father  Dragon  clapp'd 

His  brazen  wings  like  thunder. 
So  loudly  that  the  mighty  sound 
Was  like  an  earthquake  felt  around. 

And  all  above  and  under. 

The  diabolic  yoimgling 

Came  out  no  callow  birth. 
Puling,  defenceless,  blind  and  weak, 

Like  bird  or  beast  of  earth ; 
Or  man,  most  helpless  thing  of  all 
That  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  or  crawl ; 

But  in  his  periect  figure ; 
His  horns,  his  dreadful  tail,  his  sting, 
Scales,  teeth,  and  claws,  and  every  thing. 

Complete  and  in  their  vigor. 

The  Old  Dragon  was  delighted, 

And  proud  withal  to  see 
In  what  perfection  he  had  hatch'd 

His  heUish  progeny ; 
And  round  and  round,  with  fold  on  fold. 
His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roU'd, 

In  fond  and  close  enlacement ; 
And  neck  round  neck,  with  many  a  turn, 
He  coil'd,  which  was,  you  may  discern, 

Their  manner  of  embracement. 


PART  II. 


A  VOICE  was  heard  in  Antioch, 
Whence  uttered  none  could  know ; 

But  from  their  sleep  it  wakened  all. 
Proclaiming,  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 

It  sounded  here,  it  sounded  there. 

Within,  without,  and  every  where, 
A  terror  and  a  warning ; 


Repeated  thrice  the  dreadful  word 
By  every  living  soul  was  heard 
Before  the  hour  of  morning. 

And  in  the  air  a  rushing 

Past  over,  in  the  night; 
And  as  it  past,  there  past  with  it 

A  meteoric  light ; 
The  blind  that  piercing  light  interne 
Felt  in  their  long*seal'd  visual  sense. 

With  sudden,  short  sensation : 
The  deaf  that  rushing  in  the  sky 
Could  hear,  and  that  portentous  cry 

Reach'd  them  with  consternation. 

The  astonished  Antiocheans 

Impatiently  await 
The  break  of  day,  not  knowing  when 

Or  #hat  might  be  their  fate. 
Alas !  what  then  the  people  hear, 
Only  with  certitude  of  fear 

Their  sinking  hearts  affrighted ; 
For  in  the  fertile  vale  below. 
Came  news  that,  in  that  night  of  woe, 

A  Dragon  had  alighted. 

It  was  no  earthly  monster 

In  Libyan  deserts  nurs'd ; 
Nor  had  the  Lema  lake  sent  forth 

This  winged  worm  accurs'd ; 
The  Old  Dragon's  own  laid  egg  was  this, 
The  fierce  Young  Dragon  of  the  abyss. 

Who  from  the  fiery  fountain, 
Through  earth's  concavities,  that  night 
Had  made  his  way,  and  taken  flight 

Out  of  a  burning  mountain. 

A  voice  that  went  before  him 

The  cry  of  woe  preferred ; 
The  motion  of  his  brazen  wings 

Was  what  the  deaf  had  heard ; 
The  flashing  of  his  eyes,  that  light 
The  which  upon  their  inward  sight 

The  blind  had  felt  astounded ; 
What  wonder  then,  when  from  the  wall 
They  saw  him  in  the  vale,  if  all 

With  terror  were  confounded  ? 

Compared  to  that  strong  armor 

Of  scales  which  he  was  in. 
The  hide  of  a  rhinoceros 

Was  like  a  lady's  skin. 
A  battering-ram  might  play  in  vain 
Upon  his  head,  with  might  and  main. 

Though  fifty  men  had  work'd  it ; 
And  firom  his  tail  they  saw  him  fling 
Out,  like  a  rocket,  a  long  sting. 

When  he  for  pastime  jerk'd  it. 

To  whom  of  Gods  or  Heroes 

Should  they  for  aid  apply  ? 
Where  should  they  look  for  succor  now, 

Or  whither  should  they  fly  ? 
For  now  no  Demigods  were  found 
Like  those  whose  deathless  deeds  abound 
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In  ancient  song  and  story ; 
No  Hercules  was  then  on  earth. 
Nor  yet  of  her  St.  George's  birth 

Could  Cappadocia  glory. 

And  even  these  against  him 

Had  found  their  strength  but  small; 
He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules, 

Club,  lion-skin,  and  all. 
Tea,  had  St.  George  himself  been  there 
Upon  the  fiercest  steed  that  e'er 

To  battle  bore  bestrider, 
This  dreadful  Dragon,  in  his  might. 
One  mouthful  only,  and  one  bite, 

Had  made  of  horse  and  rider. 

They  see  how  unavailing 

All  human  force  must  prove ; 
Oh,  might  their  earnest  prayers  obtain 

Protection  from  above ! 
The  Christians  sought  our  Lady's  shxine. 
To  invocate  her  aid  divine ; 

And,  with  a  like  emotion, 
The  Pagans,  on  that  fearful  day, 
Took  to  Diana's  fane  their  way. 

And  offered  their  devotion. 

But  there  the  offended  Goddess 

Beheld  them  with  a  frown ; 
The  indignant  altar  heaved  itself, 

And  shook  their  offerings  down ; 
The  Priestess,  with  a  deathlike  hue, 
Pale  as  the  marble  Image  grew ; 

The  marble  Image  redden'd ; 
And  these  poor  suppliants,  at  the  sight. 
Felt,  in  fresh  access  of  affright. 

Their  hearts  within  them  deaden'd. 

Behold  the  marble  eyeballs 

With  life  and  motion  shine  I 
And  from  the  moving  marble  lips 

There  comes  a  voice  divine, 
A  demon  voice,  by  all  the  crowd 
Distinctly  heard,  nor  low,  nor  loud. 

But  deep,  and  clear,  and  thrilling ; 
And  carrying  to  the  soul  such  dread 
That  they  perforce  must  what  it  said 

Obey,  however  unwilling. 

Hear !  hear !  it  said,  ye  people ! 

The  ancient  Gods  have  sent, 
In  anger  for  your  long  neglect, 

This  signal  punishment. 
To  mortal  Mary  vows  were  paid, 
And  prayers  preferr'd,  and  offerings  made ; 

Our  temples  were  deserted ; 
Now  when  our  vengeance  makes  ye  wise, 
Unto  your  proper  Deities 

In  fear  ye  have  reverted ! 

Hear  now  the  dreadful  judgment 
For  this  which  ye  have  done  :  — 

The  infernal  Dragon  will  devour 
Tooi  daughters,  one  by  one ; 


A  Christian  Virgin,  CYery  day, 
Te  must  present  him  for  his  prej. 

With  garlands  deck'd,  as  meet  is : 
That  with  the  Christians  he  begim 
Is  what,  in  mercy  to  your  sins. 

Ye  owe  to  my  entreaties. 

Whether,  if  to  my  worship 

Ye  now  continue  true, 
I  may,  when  these  are  all  consamed. 

Avert  the  ill  from  you. 
That  on  the  Ancient  Gods  depends. 
If  they  be  made  once  more  your  fiiendi 

By  your  sincere  repentance : 
But  for  the  present,  no  delay  ; 
Cast  lots  among  ye,  and  obey 

The  inexorable  sentence. 


PART  in. 


Thoogh  to  the  Pagan  priesthood 

A  triumph  this  might  seem. 
Few  families  there  were  who  thus 

Could  in  their  grief  misdeem ; 
For,  oft  in  those  distracted  days. 
Parent  and  child  went  different  ways. 

The  sister  and  the  brother ; 
And  when,  in  spirit  moved,  the  'wife 
Chose  one  religious  course  of  life. 

The  husband  took  the  other. 

Therefore  in  every  household 

Was  seen  the  face  of  fear ; 
They  who  were  safe  themselves,  mpnw^d 

In  those  whom  they  held  dear. 
The  lists  are  made,  and  in  the  urn 
The  names  are  placed  to  wait  their  ton 

For  this  far  worse  than  slaughter ; 
And  &om  that  fatal  urn,  the  fiLrat 
Drawn  for  this  dreadful  death  accun'd 

Was  of  Pithyrian's  daughter. 

With  Christian-like  composure, 

Marana  heard  her  lot ; 
And  though  her  countenance  at  fint 

Grew  pale,  she  trembled  not. 
Not  for  herself  the  Virgin  grieved ; 
She  knew  in  whom  she  had  beliered. 

Knew  that  a  crown  of  glory 
In  Heaven  would  recompense  her 
And  her  good  name  remain  on  earth 

The  theme  of  sacred  story. 

Her  fears  were  for  her  father. 

How  he  should  bear  this  griel^ 
Poor  wretched  heathen,  if  he  stUl 

Remain'd  in  misbelief; 
Her  looks  amid  the  multitude. 
Who  struck  with  deep  compassion  stood, 

Are  seeking  for  Pithyrian : 
He  cannot  bear  to  meet  her  eye. 
Where  goest  thou  ^  whither  wouldst  thoa  flj^ 

Thou  miserable  Syrian.' 
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Hath  sadden  hope  inspired  him. 

Or  is  it  in  despair 
That  through  the  throng  he  made  his  way, 

And  sped  he  knew  not  where  ? 
For  how  could  he  the  sight  sustain, 
When  now  the  sacrificial  train 

Inhumanly  surround  her ! 
How  bear  to  see  her  when,  with  flowers 
From  rosiers  and  from  jasmine  bowers, 

They  like  a  victim  crown'd  her ! 

He  knew  not  why  nor  whither 

So  fast  he  hurried  thence, 
But  felt  like  one  possess'd  by  some 

Controlling  influence ; 
Nor  tum'd  he  to  Diana's  fane, 
Inly  assured  that  prayers  were  vain 

If  made  for  such  protection ; 
His  pagan  faith  he  now  forgot. 
And  the  wild  way  he  took  was  not 

His  own,  but  Heaven's  direction. 

He  who  had  never  entered 

A  Christian  church  till  then, 
Except  in  idle  mood  profane, 

To  view  the  ways  of  men. 
Now  to  a  Christian  church  made  straight. 
And  hastened  through  its  open  gate, 

By  his  good  Angel  guided, 
And  thinking,  though  he  knew  not  why, 
That  there  some  blessed  Power  on  high 

Had  help  for  him  provided. 

Wildly  he  look'd  about  him 

On  many  a  form  divine, 
Whose  Image  o'er  its  altar  stood. 

And  many  a  sculptured  shrine. 
In  which  believers  might  behold 
Relics  more  precious  than  the  gold 

And  jewels  which  encased  them, 
With  painful  search  from  far  and  near 
Brought  to  be  venerated  here, 

Where  piety  had  placed  them. 

There  stood  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Crown'd  with  a  starry  wreath. 
And  there  the  awful  Crucifix 

Appeared  to  bleed  and  breathe ; 
Martyrs  to  whom  their  palm  is  given. 
And  sainted  Maids  who  now  in  Heaven 

With  glory  are  invested ; 
Glancing  o'er  these,  his  rapid  eye 
Toward  one  image  that  stood  nigh 

Was  drawn,  and  there  it  rested. 

The  countenance  that  fix'd  him 

Was  of  a  sun-burnt  mien  ; 
The  face  was  like  a  Prophet's  face 

Inspired,  but  yet  serene  ; 
His  arms,  and  legs,  and  feet  were  bare ; 
The  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair, 

That,  loosely  hanging  round  him. 
Fell  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee ; 
And  roond  the  loins,  though  elsewhere  free, 

A  leathern  girdle  bound  him. 


With  his  right  arm  uplifted. 

The  great  Precursor  stood, 
Thus  represented  to  the  life 

In  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Below  the  real  arm  was  laid 
Within  a  crystal  shrine  display'd 

For  public  veneration ; 
Not  now  of  flesh  and  blood, — but  bone. 
Sinews,  and  shrivell'd  skin  alone. 

In  ghastly  preservation. 

Moved  by  a  secret  impulse 

Which  he  could  not  withstand, 
Let  me,  Pithyrian  cried,  adore 

That  blessed  arm  and  hand ! 
This  day,  this  miserable  day. 
My  pagan  faith  I  put  away. 

Abjure  it  and  abhor  it; 
And  in  the  Saints  I  put  my  trust, 
And  in  the  Cross ;  and,  if  I  must. 

Will  die  a  Martyr  for  it. 

This  is  the  arm  whose  succor 

Heaven  brings  me  here  to  seek ! 
Oh,  let  me  press  it  to  my  lips, 

And  so  its  aid  bespeak '. 
A  strong  faith  makes  me  now  presume 
That  when  to  this  unhappy  doom 

A  hellish  power  hath  brought  her. 
The  heavenly  hand,  whose  mortal  mould 
I  humbly  worship,  will  unfold 

Its  strength,  and  save  my  daughter. 

The  Sacristan  with  wonder 

And  pity  heard  his  prayer, 
And  placed  the  relic  in  his  hand. 

As  he  knelt  humbly  there. 
Right  thankfully  the  kneeling  man 
To  that  confiding  Sacristan 

Retum'd  it,  ailer  kissing ; 
And  he  within  its  crystal  shrine 
Replaced  the  precious  arm  divine. 

Nor  saw  that  aught  was  missing. 


PART   IV. 


Oh  piety  audacious ! 

Oh  boldness  of  belief! 
Oh  sacrilegious  force  of  faith, 

That  then  inspired  the  thief! 
Oh  wonderful  extent  of  love. 
That  Saints  enthroned  in  bliss  above 

Should  bear  such  profanation. 
And  not  by  some  immediate  act. 
Striking  the  offender  in  the  fact, 

Prevent  the  perpetration ! 

But  sure  the  Saint  that  impulse 
Himself  from  Heaven  had  sent. 

In  mercy  predetermining 
The  marvellous  event; 

So  inconceivable  a  thought. 

Seeming  with  such  irreverence  firanght. 
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Could  else  hare  no  beginmnf ; 
Nor  else  might  such  a  deed  be  doiM, 
As  then  Pithjmn  Tentored  on^ 

Tet  luu)  no  fear  of  fluming. 

Not  ai  that  Church  be  entered 

Did  he  from  it 'depart. 
Like  one  bewildered  by  his  grie^ 

But  confident  at  heart ; 
Triumphantly  he  went  his  way, 
And  bore  the  Holy  Thumb  away, 

Elated  with  his  plunder; 
That  Holy  Thumb  which  well  he  knew 
Could  pierce  the  Dragon  through  and  through, 
Like  Jupiter's  own  thunder. 

Meantime  was  meek  Marana 

For  sacrifice  array 'd; 
And  now  in  sad  procession  forth 

They  led  the  flower-crown'd  Maid. 
Of  this  infernal  triumph  vain. 
The  Pagan  Priests  precede  the  train ; 

Oh  hearts  devoid  of  pity ! 
And  to  behold  the  abhorr'd  event. 
At  far  or  nearer  distance  went 

The  whole  of  that  great  city. 

The  Christians  go  to  succor 

The  sufferer  with  their  prayers, 
The  Pagans  to  a  spectacle 

Which  dreadfully  declares. 
In  this  their  over-ruling  hour, 
Their  Gods'  abominable  power; 

Tet  not  without  emotion 
Of  grief,  and  horror,  and  remorse, 
And  natural  piety,  whose  force 

Prevail' d  o'er  false  devotion. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  cluster'd, 

And  every  hill  and  height 
That  overlooks  the  vale,  is  throng'd 

For  this  accursed  sight. 
Why  art  thou  joyful,  thou  green  Earth  ? 
Wherefore,  ye  happy  Birds,  your  mirth 

Are  ye  in  carols  voicing  ? 
And  thou,  O  Sun,  in  yon  blue  sky, 
How  canst  thou  hold  thy  course  on  high 

This  day,  as  if  rejoicing? 

Already  the  procession 

Hath  past  the  city  gate  ; 
And  now  along  the  vale  it  moves 

With  solemn  pace  sedate. 
And  now  the  spot  before  them  lies 
Where,  waiting  for  his  promised  prise, 

The  Dragon's  chosen  haunt  is ; 
Blacken'd  beneath  his  blasting  feet, 
Though  yesterday  a  green  retreat 

Beside  the  clear  Orontes. 

There  the  procession  halted ; 

The  Priests  on  either  hand 
Dividing  then,  a  long  array, 

In  order  took  their  stand. 


Midway  between  the  Maid  is  Idt, 
Alone,  of  human  aid  bereft : 

The  Dragon  now  hath  spied  her; 
But  in  that  moment  of  most  need. 
Arriving  breathless  with  his  qwed. 

Her  Father  stood  beside  her. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant, 

Half  running,  half  on  wing, 
His  tail  uplifted  o'er  his  back 

In  many  a  spiral  ring ; 
His  scales  be  ruffled  in  his  pride ; 
His  braxen  pennons,  waving  wide. 

Were  gloriously  distended ; 
His  nostrils  smoked ;  his  eyes  flash'd  fixe ; 
His  lips  were  drawn ;  and  in  his  iie 

His  mighty  jaws  extended. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant. 

Expecting  there  no  check. 
And  open-mouth 'd  to  swallow  both 

He  stretch'd  his  bumish'd  neck. 
Pitbyiian  put  his  daughter  by. 
Waiting  for  this  with  watch^  eye, 

And  ready  to  prevent  it ; 
Within  arm's  length  he  let  him  come, 
Then  in  he  threw  the  Holy  Thumb, 

And  down  his  throat  he  sent  it 

The  hugest  brazen  mortar 

That  ever  yet  fired  bomb. 
Could  not  have  check'd  this  fiendish  beast 

As  did  that  Holy  Thumb. 
He  stagger'd  as  he  wheel'd  short  round; 
His  loose  feet  8cn4>ed  along  the  ground. 

To  lift  themselves  unable  ; 
His  pennons  in  their  weakness  flagg'd ; 
His  tail,  erected  late,  now  dragg'd. 

Just  like  a  long,  wet  cable. 

A  rumbling  and  a  tumbling 

Was  heard  in  his  inside  ; 
He  gasp'd,  he  panted,  he  lay  down, 

He  roll'd  from  side  lo  side ; 
He  moan'd,  he  groan'd,  he  snuflTd,  ho  fnoied, 
He  growl'd,  he  howl'd,  he  raved,  he  roar'd; 

But  loud  as  were  his  clamors. 
Far  louder  was  the  inward  din, 
Like  a  hundred  braziers  working  in 

A  caldron  with  their  hammers. 

The  hammering  came  faster. 

More  faint  the  moaning  sound ; 
And  now  his  body  swells,  and  now 

It  rises  from  the  ground. 
Not  upward  with  his  own  consent, 
Nor  borne  by  his  own  wings,  he  went ; 

Their  vigor  was  abated ; 
But  lifted,  no  one  could  tell  how. 
By  power  unseen,  with  which  he  now 

Was  visibly  inflated. 

Abominable  Dragon, 
Now  art  thou  overmatch'd ; 
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And  better  had  it  been  for  thee 

That  thou  hadst  ne'er  been  hatch'd ; 
For  now,  distended  like  a  ball 
To  its  full  stretch,  in  sight  of  all, 

The  body  mounts  ascendant ; 
The  head  before,  the  tail  behind, 
The  wings,  like  sails  that  want  a  wind, 
On  either  side  are  pendant. 

I^ot  without  special  mercy 

Was  he  thus  borne  on  high. 
Till  he  appeared  no  bigger  than 

An  Eagle  in  the  sky. 
For  when  about  some  three  miles  height, 
Yet  still  in  perfect  reach  of  sight,  — 

Oh,  wonder  of  all  wonders  !  — 
He  burst  in  pieces,  with  a  sound 
Heard  for  a  hundred  leagues  around, 

And  like  a  thousand  thunders. 

But  had  that  great  explosion 

Been  in  the  lower  sky. 
All  Antiocl)  woi^d  have  been  laid 

In  ruins,  eertainly. 
And  in  that  vast  assembled  rout 
Who  crowded  joyfully  about 

Pithyrian  and  his  daughter, 
Tlie  splinters  of  the  monster's  hide 
Must  needs  have  made  on  every  side 

A  very  dreadful  slaughter. 

So  far  the  broken  pieces 

Were  now  dispersed  around. 
And  shiver'd  so  to  dust,  that  not 

A  fragment  e'er  was  found. 
The  Holy  Thumb,  (so  it  is  thought,) 
When  it  this  miracle  had  wrought. 

At  once  to  Heaven  ascended ; 
As  if,  when  it  had  thus  display'd 
Its  power,  and  saved  the  Christian  Maid, 

Its  work  on  earth  was  ended. 

But  at  Constantinople 

The  arm  and  hand  were  shown. 
Until  the  mighty  Ottoman 

Overthrew  the  Grecian  throne. 
And  when  the  Monks,  this  tale  who  told 
To  pious  visitors,  would  hold 

The  holy  hand  for  kissing. 
They  never  fail'd,  with  faith  devout, 
In  confirmation  to  point  out 

That  there  the  Thumb  waa  missing. 

Kesunck,  1829. 
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And  my  daughters  made  great  eyes  as  they  heard. 
Which  were  full  of  delight  and  wonder. 

With  listening  lips  a|id  look^  IDtent, 

There  sat  an  eager  boy. 
Who  shouted  sometimes,  and  clapp'd  \a^.  hi^ndi, 

And  could  not  sit  ^^  for  joy. 

But  when  I  look'd  at  my  Mistress's  face^ 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  methought  there  was  ];aotre 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Reprovingly  said  she, 
'*  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears. 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

"  From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  sober,  sadder  lay. 
Such  as  I  ofl  have  heard,  well  pleased 

Before  those  locks  were  gray." 

**  Nay,  Mistress  mine,"  1  n^u^  r^pbfi 

^*  The  Autumn  hath  its  flowess, 
Nor  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 

T|ian  in  its  evening  hours. 

*'  Our  good  old  Cat,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  Spring  day, 
Even  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport, 

Is  sometiipaes  s^ep  to  play. 

'*  That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 

From  all  intemperate  gladness, 
That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  shon 

Unprofitable  sadness. 

"  Nor  marvel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing ; 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tinti 

Than  Sununer  or  than  Spring ; 

**  For  o'er  the  leaves,  before  they  fall| 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown, 
That  the  woods  wear,  in  sunless  days, 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 

"  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tears? 

The  source  fix)m  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth ; 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

*'  Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect,  have  I ; 
And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 

Can  put  those  feelings  by ;  — 

**  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 

Might  weigh  me  down  to  earth, 
That  I  can  gain  some  intervals 

healthful,  hopeful  mirth ;  — 

i  in  tales  which  suit 
I  like  these, 

nay  content 
|to  please. 
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**  I  know  in  what  responsive  minds 

My  lightest  lay  will  wake 
A  sense  of  pleasure,  for  its  own, 

And  for  its  author's  sake 

**  I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear ; 
I  know  the  lips,  which,  while  they  read, 

"Will  wear  a  smile  sincere ;  — 

^  The  hearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring. 

When  they  and  I,  whose  Winter  now 
Comes  on,  were  in  our  Spring. 

"  And  I  their  well-known  voices  too, 
Though  far  away,  can  hear, 


Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  dreams 
They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

*'  *  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore/ 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say ; 
*  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods. 

Before  our  heads  were  gray. 

"  *  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fancy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  Care,  and  Time,  and  Change  have  left 

Untouch 'd  his  better  part.' 

**  Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years, 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise, 

Would  draw  no  other  tears." 

Keswick,  1829. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  two  volumes  of  this  collection,  which  con- 
sist of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales,  contain  the 
Author's  earliest  and  latest  productions  of  that 
kind ;  tliose  which  were  written  with  most  facility 
and  most  glee,  and  those  upon  which  most  time 
and  pains  were  bestowed,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  Tale  of  Paraguay  was  published  separately 
in  1825,  having  been  so  long  in  hand  that  the  Ded- 
ication was  written  many  years  before  the  Poem 
was  completed. 

All  for  Love,  and  The  Legend  of  a  Cock  and  a 
Hen,  were  published  together  in  a  little  volume  in 
1830. 
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PREFACE. 

OXB  of  my  ftrienda  olM«nr«d  to  me,  in  a  letter,  that  many 
■toriet  which  are  taid  to  be  fuumded  on  fart,  have  in  reality 
\i9tn  fmaiderfd  on  it.  Thi«  it  the  case,  if  there  be  any  gxou 
▼iolation  committeH,  or  i^oranco  betrayed,  of  hintoricnl 
mannen  in  the  prominent  parti  of  a  nnrrative  whertstn  the 
writer  affticti  to  obicrve  them ;  or  wlien  the  ground-work 
It  ttken  from  norne  part  of  hinlory  to  popul  >r  and  well  known 
that  any  mixture  of  fiction  diMnrb^  the  mrm  of  truth.  Still 
mora  an,  if  the  luHject  be  in  itself  so  roomentou«  thnt  any 
alloy  of  invention  muil  of  necewity  del»a«e  it ;  but  mo«t  of  nil 
in  themes  drawn  from  Scripture,  whether  from  the  more  fa- 
miliar or  tba  mora  awful  portions ;  for  when  what  is  true  is 


sacred,  whatever  may  be  added  to  it  is  ao  sarelj  fi»lt  to  bo 
false,  that  it  appears  profano. 

Founded  on  fact  the  Poem  is,  which  is  here  committed  to 
the  world ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  it  is  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.  The  story  is  so  singular,  ro  simple, 
and,  withal,  so  complete,  that  it  most  have  been  injured  by 
any  alteration.  How  fkithfully  it  has  been  followed,  the 
reader  may  perceive,  if  he  chooses  to  consult  the  abridged 
translation  of  Dobrizhoflfer's  History  of  the  Abipones  ;  and 
for  those  who  may  be  gratified  with  what  Pinkerton  baa 
well  called  the  lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin, 
the  passage  from  the  original  is  here  subjoined. 


"  Ad  Aostrales  flnrii  Empalado  ripas  Hispanomm  tonua 
HeriNB  Paraquarica  conficiendc  operam  dabat.  Deficientiboa 
jam  arboribus,  i  quibus  ilia  folia  rescioduntnr,  exploratores 
trcs  emiterant,  qui  trans  illud  flnmen  arliores  desiderates  in- 
vest igarent.  Forte  in  tugurium,  agrumque  fhimento  Turcico 
consitum  incidere,  ex  quo  banc  sylvam  barbarorum  contuber- 
niii  seatere  perperam  arguebaot.  Haec  notitia  tanto  omnea 
perculit  metu,  ut  suspense,  ad  quem  conducti  fuerant,  lahore 
suis  aliquamdiu  in  tuguriis  laterent,  ut  Umax  intra  coocham. 
Diu  noctuque  hostilis  aggresiiio  formidabator.  Ad  Hherandos 
se  hoc  terrore  cursor  ad  S.  Joechimi  oppidom  roiasu*,  qui,  ut 
barbaros  istic  habitantes  perquiraraus,  inventoaqoe  ad  noatram 
transferamus  coloniam  flagitavit.  Sine  tergiversatione  ope- 
ram nddixi  meam.  Licet  trium  hebdomadum  ttinere  defunctua 
Nato  lervatori  sacra  die  ex  Mbaebera  domum  redierim,  8.  Jo- 
annis  apostoli  fusto  iter  mox  aggressns  sum  cum  quadragtnta 
Indorum  meonim  cumitatu.  Fluviia  oh  continuatum  diea 
complures  imbrem  tur«entihns  profnctio  perardua  nobis  ex- 
stitit.  Accepto  ex  Ht«pnnoruin  tu^urio  viarum  duce,  trajec- 
toque  flumine  Empaliido  sylvas  omnes  ad  fluvii  Mondag  miri 
ripas  usque  nttentis  oculis  pervagati,  tertio  demum  die,  hu- 
mano,  qnod  diiteximus,  vcstiffio  nos  ducente  vdiculam  attigi- 
muK,  nhi  mater  vi-tula,  cum  (ilin  viccsimum,  filiaque  quintoni 
(lecimuin  annum  ngente  annis  nbhinc  multis  dcg^fiat.  Quibua 
in  1  itetiris  Indi  nlii  ver«arentur,  k  me  rogita  mater,  neminem 
mortalium  pmter  so,  binaaque  prolcn,  hit  in  sylvis  supore««e, 
omnes,  qui  per  banc  viciniam  habitaverant,  variolanxm  dira 
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pette  dudam  •xtinetot  fuiiBe,  reipondit.  De  dicti  TeriUte 
anejpitem  me  dona  obiervarot  filiu* :  tat6,  ait,  fidem  adhibue- 
lis  mAtri  men  ista  affinnanti :  namque  ipsus  ego  uxorem  mihi 
quaaitoros  remotiasimas  etiam  aylvas  idontidem  percurtavi, 
quin  tumen  vel  hominii  umbram  reperirem  u«piani.  En !  Da- 
taf«  initinctu  adolescens  barbarus,  conjogiam  cum  lorore  tibi 
neatiquaiu  licoro,  intcllexit.  Ii  multii  post  mensibiu  meo  in 
oppido,  nallos  preter  le  homines  illii  in  sylvii  dcgere,  iterum, 
iterumque  ingenue  mihi  osaeveravit.  Idem  confirmarunt  Hia- 
p«ni,  &  quiboa  ovocatua  aum,  ultra  bicnniom  in  conqairenda 
berba  doin  per  illaaaylvaa  oecupati,  non  mediocri  cum  qusDstu. 

<*  Vetulam  matrera  congmia  argumentia  hortatoa  lum  ad 
meum  ut  oppiduro,  siquidem  luberet,  commigaret  ocyua,  ao, 
•nosque  meliori  fortuna  illic  oauroa,  policitua.  Lubenter  in- 
Titationi  meae  obtcroperatam  ae,  roapondit ;  rem  onicam  mi- 
grationi  aua  obatare.  Sunt  mihi,  ait,  trea,  quoa  coram  videa, 
apri  4  prima  etute  manauefucti ;  noa  quoquo  euntea  caniculi 
ax>re  aequunlur.  Hi,  si  campum  aridum  vidoant,  Tel  extra 
sy  Wanim  umbram  i  aole  ardenti  vidcantur,  pcribunt  confestim, 
timeo.  Hone  aolicitudinem,  quaeso,  animo  ojiciaa  tuo,  repoaui ; 
cordi  mihi  fore  cbara  animaleula,  nil  dubitea.  Sole  acatuante 
umbram,  ubi  ubi  demum,  captabimua.  Neque  lacunas,  amnea, 
paludca,  ubi  refrigerentur  tua  bee  corcula,  uaquam  decrunt. 
Tdlibas  delioita  promiaaia  ae  nobiscum  ituram,  apopondit.  Et 
▼ero  po«tridie  iter  ingreaai,  calendia  Januarii  incolumes  oppi- 
dum  httifimoa,  licet  per  viara  binas  fulminibua,  imbribuaque 
borrendia  foeta  tempeatatea  nobia  incubuerint,  ac  tigria  rugitu 
aaaiduo  totam  per  noctem  minitana  nobia  iterum,  iterumque 
propinquSUit.  Hiapanoa,  queia  matrem  duabua  cum  prolibua 
per  tranaennam  exlbibui,  nihilque  omnino  Indoram  aylveatrium 
in  tota  late  vicinia  aopereaae,  aignificavi,timoria  aoi  et  poduit, 
et  ptBoituit.  Autnmavcrant  equidem  aylvaa  £Impalado,  et 
Mondag  fluminibua  interjeetaa  barbarorum  habitationibus,  per- 
inde  at  formicia,  undique  acatere.  Jam  de  fonna,  habitudine, 
▼ivendi  ratione,  quam  in  matre,  ejuaque  prolibua  obaervaveram, 
dieendum  obiter  aliquid.  Ab  ineunte  astato  in  Mondag  litori- 
boa,  culicum,  aerpentum,  aliorumque  aniroalculoium  noxioruro 
frcqaentia  oppido  infectia  conaedere.  Palmarum  ramia  tugu- 
riolum  definiebatur.  Aqua  aemper  Intulenta  potum ;  arborum 
fructua,  aleei,  daroula,  cunieuli,  avea  varias,  fruroentum  tur- 
cicum,  radicea  arboria  mandio  dapem  ;  to|a  ex  foliia  caraquat4 
coctexta  veatitum,  lectumquo  prebuere.  Mel,  quod  exoaia 
in  arboriboa  paaaim  proatat,  inter  cupediaa  numerabatur.  Ta- 
baca,  quam  pett  vocant  Quaranii,  fumum  ex  arundine,  cui 
ligneum  vaaculum  caeabi  inatar  pralixum,  diu  noctuque  hau- 
■erat  Tetula  ;  filiua  tabaca  folia  in  pnlvorem  redacta  ore  man- 
dere  nunquam  deaiit.  Concha  ad  lapidem  exacuta  pro  cultro 
ntebantor,  intordum  arundine  fiaaa.  Adoleacena  matria,  aoro- 
riaque  nutriciua  bina  ferri  fruatilla,  cultri  olira  confracti  reli- 
quias,  pollicem  lata,  et  pollice  nil  longiora,  ligno,  ceu  manu- 
brio  inaerta,  cera,  filoque  circumligata  cingulo  geatabat  auo. 
Hoc  inatromento  aagittaa  scitiaafme  elaborare,  decipulaa  k 
ligno  ad  capiendaa  alcea  facere,  arborea,  ubi  mellia  indicium 
Tiderat,  perfodere,  aliaque  id  genua  prastare  aolebat.  Cum 
argilla,  i  qua  olla  conficiuntur,  nuaquam  eaaet,  camibua  aasia, 
Doo  coctia  veacebantur  per  omnem  vitam.  Herba  Paraquari- 
ea  fi>Iia  non  niai  frigida  perfudere,  cum  ras,  quo  aquam  re> 
oepto  nM>re  caleftcerent,  non  haberent.  Ignem  per  affrictnm 
eelerem  duorum  lignellorum  ndrunt  promptiaaime  elicere, 
omnium  Americanorum  more,  quod  alio  loco  expnnam  uberi- 
us.  Ad  restinguendam  aitim  aqua  paluatri,  aemperque,  ni  ab 
Aoatro  frigido  refrigoretur  tantiaper,  tepida  utebantur,  cui  ad- 
fcrenda,  aaaervandaaque  ingentea  cucurbita  pro  cantbaria 
aervinnt.  Ut,  quam  curta  illia  domi  fuerit  auppellex,  porro 
Tideaa,  de  eorum  veatitu  fdcienda  eat  mentio. 

'*  JuTeni  lacema  h  caraquatl  filia  concinnata  h  acapulia  ad 
genua  utrinque  defluebat ;  ventre  funiculia  pracincto,  k  quibua 
eucurbitam  tabaca  pulvoribua,  quoa  mauidit,  plenam  auapendit. 
Rete  craaaioribua  i  fills  matri  lectua  noctu,  interdiu  T^atia 
fuit  unica. 

**  Puella  pariter  breve  reticulam,  in  quo  noctibua  cubabat, 
per  diem  veatitua  inatar  fuerat.  Cum  nimia  diaphana  mihi 
Tidcretur,  ut  verecundia  conaultnm  irem  in  Indorum,  Hit pano- 
romque  praaentia,  llnteum  goasipinum,  quo  lotaa  manua  ter- 
gimu4,  illiua  nuditati  tegnnda  deatinavi.  Puella  linteum, 
qood  illi  Tndi  mei  porrexerant,  iterum,  iterumque  coniplica- 
tnm  papyri  inatar,  capiti  impoauit  auo,  ceu  clypnum  contra 
■olia  aaatos ;  varum  admonita  ab  India  illo  ae  involvit.  Juve- 
ni  qooqoe,  ne  vereeundoa  offeuderet  oeuloa,  perizomata  linea, 


quiboa  in  itineribua  contrfl  culicum  morsua  caput  obvolvenun 
meum,  invito  obtruai.  Priua  celaiasimas  arborea  aimii  veloci< 
tate  aeandebat,  ut  fructua  ab  apria  tribua  devorandoa,  inde  de- 
cerperet.  Caligia,  veluli  compedibua  impeditua  vix  gresaum 
figere  potuit.  Tanta  rerum  penuria,  frugalitate  tanta  cum  in 
aolitudine  victitarent  aemper,  ac  anachoretarum  veternm  ri- 
gorea,  aaperitateaque  experirentur,  aorte  aua  contentiaaimoa, 
tranquillo  animo,  corporeque  morburum  neacioa  illoa  auapexi. 
Ex  quo  palam  fit,  naturam  paqcia  contentam  eaao ;  erubeacant 
illi,  quibua  aaturandia,  omAndiaque  totua  orbia  vix  aufficit. 
Ex  ultimia  terra  finibua,  ex  oceani,  aylvarum,  camporuro, 
montinm,  telluriaque  gremio,  ex  elementia  omnibus,  et  unde 
non  ?  avide  petuntur  aub^idia,  qua  ad  comeodum  corpus,  ad 
oblectandum  palatum  faciunt.  Verum  dum  obleetare  ae,  or- 
nareque  putant,  ae  onerant,  opprimuntque.  Dum  delicias 
multiplicant  auaa,  opea,  vireaque  imminuunt  quotidie,  forme 
venuatatem  labefactant,  roorboe  adaciacunt  aibi,  roortemque 
accelerant  eo  iofeliciorea,  quo  fuerint  delicatiores. 

**Trea  mei  sylvicola,  de  quibua  aermo,  rituum  Quaraniis 
herbaria  propriorum  vel  immemorea,  vel  contemptorea  fuerunt. 
Crinibua  paaaia  aine  ulla  inciaione,  vel  ligamine  incedebant. 
Juveni  oec  labium  pertusnm,  nee  vertex  paittacorum  plumia 
coronatus.  Matri,  filiseque  inaures  nulla,  quamvia  ilia  collo 
circomdederit  monilia  loco  funiculum,  i  quo  fruatilla  ligni 
pyramidati,  aat  multi  ponderia  pemlebant;  h  motuo  illorom 
colliau  ad  quemvia  greaaum  atrepitua  edebatur.  Prime  con- 
apectu  interrogavi  vetulam :  nun^  ad  terrendoa  culicea  atrepi- 
tana  hoc  monile  h  collo  auapenderit  ?  moxque  globulorum  vitre- 
orum  exquiaiti  coloria  fascem  ligneia  hia  ponderibua  aubatitni. 
Mater,  filiuaque  corpore  erant  procero,  forma  boneata;  filia 
vultu  tam  candido,  tamque  oleganti,  ut  i  Poctia  Driadas  inter 
Nymphaa,  Hamadriadaaquo  numerari,  ab  Europso  quovia 
pulchra  dici  tutd  poaaet.  Hilaritatem  decoram  aA'abilitati 
conjunctam  pra  ae  ferebat.  Noatro  adventu  repentino  minime 
terreri,  recreari  potius  videbatur.  Quaianiea  lingua  loquentea 
noa  liberalea  inter  cachinnos  riait,  nos  illam  e&dem  reapon> 
dentem.  Cum  enim  extra  aliorum  Indorum  aocietatem  fratri, 
matrique  duntaxat  colloqueretur,  verbia  Quaranicia  retentis 
quidem,  ridicule  quadam  dialectua  irrepait.  Sic  quarofi  sol : 
yofi  luna :  ekerafi  cgroto  dicimua  reliqui,  et  illud  c  cum 
aubjecta  notula  veluti  s  pronunciamua,  quarMsif  yoasi,  rJu- 
rassi;  illi  qiuaratscki,  fatMhi^  ektratscki  dicebaut.  Juvenis 
prater  matrem,  aororemque  nullam  unquam  vidit  fonninam  \ 
neque  prater  patrem  auum  virum  aliquem.  Puella  matrem 
duntaxat  novit,  nullam  prcterea  fominam.  Virum  prater 
fratrem  auum  ne  eminua  quidem  conapexit,  dum  enim  utero  k 
matre  geatabatur,  pater  ejua  k  tigride  fuerat  discerptus.  Ad 
fructua  aeu  humi,  aeu  in  arboriboa  natoa  conquirendoa,  ad 
ligna,  foco  neceaaaria,  colligenda  aylvam  dumetia,  arundinibua, 
apinisque  horrentem  aolera  puella  peragravit  quotidie,  quibus 
pedes  miaere  pertuaos  habebnt.  Ne  incomitata  esaet,  paitta- 
cum  exilem  humero,  aimiolnm  brachio  inaidentem  eircumtulit 
pleromque,  nullo  tigridom  metu,  queia  omnia  ilia  vicinia  abun- 
dat,  vel  me  ipao  teate  ocolato.  Pridie  ejoa  diei,  quo  in  bto- 
rum  contobemiom  incurrimoa,  parum  abAiit,  quin  dorroiens  k 
propinqua  jam  tigride  devorarer.  Indi  mei  ejoa  rogito  exper- 
gefacti  et  hastia  et  admotis  celeriter  ignibos  vitam  aervarunt 
meam.  Hia  in  nemoribua,  cum  minor  ait  ferarum  copia,  tigri- 
dea  fame  atimolante  ferociont  atrocioa,  avidiuaque  in  obvioe 
aaailiunt  hominea,  quam  in  campia,  ubi,  cum  infinita  vb  peco- 
rum  omnia  generia  oberret,  prada,  famiaque  remedium,quotiea 
lubet,  illia  in  promptu  eat.  Novi  proaelyti  in  oppido  mox 
veatiti  r(>Iiquorum  more,  et  pra  reliquia  quotidiano  eibo  libe- 
raliter  refecti  aunt.  Curatum  quoqoe  k  me  diligenter,  ad 
aylvaa  vicinaa  cum  aliia  ut  excurrant  frequentiua,  umbra,  , 
amoniaque  arborum,  queia  aaaueverant,  viriditate  fruituri. 
Experientia  equidem  novimua,  ut  piacea  extra  aquam  cito 
intereunt,  aic  barbaroa  i  aylvia  ad  oppida  tranalatoa  aape 
contabeacere,  victua,  aeriaque  mutatioae,  ac  solia  potiasimum 
aatu  corporum  habitodinem  perturbante,  quippe  que  4  pueritia 
humidia,  fVigidiuaculis,  opaciaque  nemoribua  assueverunL 
Idem  fuit  matria,  filii,  filia^ue  noatro  in  oppido  fatum.  Paucia 
ab  adventu  ano  hebdomndibua  gravedine,  rheumateque  totum 
corpus  pervadente  tentabantur  omnca.  Hia  oculorum,  auri> 
umque  dolor,  ae  baud  molto  poat  aurditas  aucceaait.  Mcarore 
nnimi,  cibique  omnia  faatidiom  virea  abaumpait  adeo,.ut  ex- 
trema  demum  maciea,  tabeaque  nuUis  remediia  proficicntibus 
consequeretur.  Aliquot  menaibna  langueacena  mater  aeni- 
enia,  Christiana  disciplina  mdimentis  rite  imbuta,  aacroqiM 
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tincta  latiea  prima  oecubuit,  aoimo  tun  gereno,  Dtviniaque 
Toluntatibus  acquiciceotef  at  ilLm  ad  Muperoa  trantfisse  nil 
dubitaverim.  Puella,  que  plena  vigori«,  veniMtaUtque  oppi- 
dum  ingrediebatur,  viribiu  exhaiuta,  sui  omnino  jam  dia- 
•imilii,  floria  inatar  pjulatim  marceaccna  vix  oasiboa  bcait,  ae 
donique  matrem  ad  tomulum  lecuta  eat,  et  niai  Tebemen- 
tiaaime  fallori  ad  Ccelum.  Quid  ai  cum  return  aapientiaiimo 
dicaiuua :  illam  poat  aacrum,  quo  expiata  eat,  buptiama  con> 
aummatum  in  brevi  expleviaae  tempora  multa:  placitam  Deo 
fuiaae  animam  illiua  :  raptam  eaae,  ne  malitia  mutaret  intel- 
leetum  ejua.  Illud  eertisaimum:  qui  Innocentiaaima  pnellas 
integritatem  laudibua,  funua  prspropenun  lucrjmia  non  pruae- 
queretur,  nemioem  in  oppido  fuiaae.  Prater  illius  turn  ao- 
perBtea  eaodem,  qui  mater,  aororque  extinctae  aunt,  invaletu- 
dlnem  aenait,  aed,  quia  robualior,  auperaviu  Quin  et  ex  mor- 
billia,  qui  multaa  in  oppido  edebaot  itragea,  aubinde  convaluit 
adeo,  ot  confirmata  penitua  valetudine  nihil  illi  porro  metu- 
endum  eaae  videretur.  HUari  erat  animo,  statis  huria  aaciam 
adivit  a;dem,  Cbriatiaoa  duj^uata  condidicit  perdiligcnter, 
morignrum,  placidumque  ae  pnebuit  omiiibua,  ac  frugia  optimot 
indicia  paaaim  dedit.  Ad  periclitandam  tamen  illiua  in  oppido 
peraeverantiam  tantiaper  difierendum  ejua  bdptiamum  existi- 
mavi.  Ilec  inter  adeat  forte  ludua  Chriittianua,  qui  hunc 
catecbumenum  me  jubente  auia  duduni  babeb^t  in  edibiia,  vir 
probua,  et  agri  divea.  Hie  :  rai  Pater,  ajebal,  «ylvicola  noeter 
equidem  optime  »alet,  venim  mibi  videtur  ad  delirandum 
propendere.  Nil  aibi  jam  dolere,  aed  noctca  aibi  inaomnea 
abire,  ioqult,  apcctabilem  »ibi  matrem  cum  aorore  adesae  quot 
noctibua,  et  arnica  voce  aibi  dicere  :  JfUeearag,  ndecaray  &uga, 
mdertmimt^  a  eyrupi  ord  fu  yebi  ndererahaboM.  Sine  tc,  quasao, 
baptizari.  Prater  tuam  expectutionem  vcniemua  iUrum  te 
abducturc.  Hoc  alloquio,  hoc  aapectu  aibi  aomnum  impediri, 
ait.  Jubeaa  ilium  meo  nomine,  rcapondi,  bono  eaae  animo. 
Triatem  matrii,  aororiaque,  quibuicum,  per  omnem  atatem 
▼eraatua  eat,  reoonlationem  aoroniorum  ejuamodi  cauaaro  eaae. 
Illaa  c<bIo,  ul  quidem  mibi  veriaimile,  leceptaa  nihil  jam  ne- 
gotu  hia  in  terria  habere.  H»c  ego.  Verura  paucoa  poatdioa 
idem  ledil  Indui.aadero,  qujB  nuper,  refert,  ■uamque  de  ti- 
menda  cateehumeni  deliratione  auapicionem  confirmaU  Ali- 
quid  rei  aubcaae,  auapicatua  actutum  ejua  in  domum  propero, 
■edentem  deprehendo.  Rogatua^me:  qu!  ae  habeat?  inco- 
lumem,  doloria  omnii  expertem  ae  ea»e  ridena  reponit,  addit 
tamen  :  vigilando  aemper  ae  noctem  ogere,  quod  mater,  aoror- 
que identidem  pr«aeutea  iibi  offorantur,  de  baplitmo  acce- 
lerando moneant,  et  inopin.ite  ae  aMucendum,  minentur ;  id- 
oirconullam  ao  quietia  partem  capere  poaae,  itcrum,  ilerumque 
mihi  ailirmat  candore,  ut  aemper  uliaa,  aummo.  8omniari  ab 
illo  talia,  atque  adoo  contemni  poaae,  aulumaverani  j  mcmor 
tamen,  aomnia  monillonea  cfflle«tea,  Dei  orucula  non  raro  ex- 
atitiaae,  uti  divinia  ex  literia  patet,  in  negotio  tanti  moment! 
viflum  mihi  eat  cateehumeni  et  aecuriuti  et  tranquillitati  con- 
aulere.  De  illiua  peraeverantia,  do  religionia  capitum  acientia 
•at  eortua  prcmiasia  interrogationibuaque  neceaaariiR  eum  aa- 
cria  undia  mox  ablui,  Ludovici  nomine  insignivi.  Hoc  a  me 
pmatitum  SSJunii,  S.  Joannia  Baptiatie  vigilia  ciica  huram 
decimam  antemeridianam.  Eodem  die  circa  vesperum  nullo 
morbo,  aul  apoplexie  Indicio  acoedente  placidiaaime  expiraviu 
«*  Uic  eventua,  uuiverao  oppido  comperlua,  quemque  )Hratua 
teetari  poaamn,  in  admirationem  rapuit  omnea.  Lectoria 
arbitrio,  quid  de  hoc  aentiendum  ait,  rolinquo.  Nunquam 
tamen  in  animum  inducere  meuro,  potui,  ut  factum  hoc  for- 
tuituro  pularem.  Exirtiin  Dei  dementis  iribuo,  quod  hi  tree 
■ylvicola  k  me  aint  reperti  in  ignotia  ay Warum  latebria,  quod 
mihi  ad  oppidum  meum,  ad  amplectendara  reiigionem  ae  hor- 
tantl  morem  promptiaaime  geaseriut,  quod  aacro  latice  expiati 
Titan  clauaerint.  Optimum  Numen  in  Ccelo  conaociatoa  vo- 
luit,  qui  tot  aonoa  in  aylva  conlubernalei  fuere  incredibili 
morum  integritate.  Faleor,  dulctaaimam  mihi  ctiamnnm  ac- 
cidere  expeditionia  ad  flnmen  Empalado  meraoriam,  qua  licet 
multia  moleatiia,  periculiaque  mihi  conaliterit,  tornia  illis 
•ylvicolia  feliciaaima  fuit ;  Hinpania  ulilinaima :  hi  equidem  k 
me  fiicti  certioreit,  quod  per  immenaoa  il!oa  nomonim  tractua 
nulla  porro  Earbarorum  vettisia  extent,  ialic  per  tricnnium 
quiestu  roaximo  multa  centenariorum  raillia  herboe  Pnraquarics 
collegerunt.  Nequ«?  id  rarura,  miaiiooariorum,  qui  »yl»ua 
berb«  feracea  birbaris  liborunt,  aodore,  ac  periculo  Hiaiwnoa 
dite-cere  mercatorea.  Hia  tamen  nunquam  in  mentem  venit 
ad  alendofl,  veitieodoique  catechumenoa  vcl  micam,  filumvo 
oontriboere.    Illorum  corpora,  ut  animi  miaaionariomm  ampiar 
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TO  EDITH  MAY  SOUTHEY. 

1. 
Edith  !  ten  years  are  nuxnber'd,  since  the  day, 
Which  ushers  in  the  cheerful  month  of  May, 
To  us  by  thy  dear  birth,  my  daughter  dear, 
Was    blest.    Thou   therefore    didst  the    name 

partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year ; 
But  fitlier  was  it  given  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  thy  father's  friend  sincere, 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  thy  name. 
Thy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim. 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  from  that  first  hour 
When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  Tejo's  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  all  Fortune's  power. 
Time  hath  not  loosen'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 

A  child  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents'  tears  and  prayers  was  given : 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  pass'd,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  left,  — 
Our  first-bom  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  rude  earth ! 
The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy  * 
Have  faded  from  me,  like  a  passing  cloud. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky  : 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her 

name 
Since  she  was  summon'd  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  love,  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  faith  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 
I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears ! 
Press*  d  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiss. 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy  ; 
For  gentle  nature,  who  had  given  relief, 
Wean'd  with  new  love  the  chasten'd  heart  from 

grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  minister'd  to  joy. 

4. 
It  was  a  season  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  showers. 
Which  had  too  long  usurp'd  the  vernal  hours. 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  morning,  fled 
Before  the  presence  of  that  joyous  May  ; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds'  loud  love-songs.    Over  all. 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  mom  till  even-fall; 
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Thy  Mother  well  remembere  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmost  spray, 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  prcferr'd. 

5. 

How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 
At  morning,  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  on  mine; 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roll'd, 
I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold, 
And  watched  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine ; 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told,  — 
Something  I  ween  thou  know'st;  for  thou  hast 

seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove, 
And  felt  how  childhood,  in  its  winning  years, 
The  attemper 'd  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell ;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow,  — 
The  thoughts    and  cares   inwoven  with   that 

love,  — 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not 

know. 

6. 

The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  passM  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measureless  extent :  —  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fill'd  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought, 
With  sense  of  time  and  change ;  and  something 

too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay ; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  in  grief. 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gray 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 


A  present  refuge  in  affliction's  hour. 

And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  bless 

With  all  imaginable  happiness, 

Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all  power 

Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight. 

Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay, — 

Perhaps  his  last;  —  and  treasure  in  thine  heart 

The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 

A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day, 

Tet  meet  for  youth.    Vain  passions  to  excite, 

No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing. 

Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath ; 

A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  1  bring, 

And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Kenoick,  1814. 


PROEM. 


7. 
Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou  bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  Grave.   Thou  knowest  not 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there  I 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  gone ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper  age. 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
Summon 'd  before  me  to  their  heritage 
Are  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 

•    And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters  dear, 
And  dearer  babes.     I  therefore  needs  roust  dwell 

Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  I  love  so 
well. 

.      8. 
Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturer  mind  ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  — 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 
When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won, 
The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 
Their  long-expected  succors  hastening  on : 
Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array,  ' 
And  deem'd  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain, 
Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the  way. 
Anon  the  bayonets  glitter'd  in  the  sun. 
And  frequent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 
Redden*d  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  vol- 
leying round 
Roll'd  the  war-thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward  from  many  a  rock  and  cioud-capt 

height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  tlie  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  fight 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain : 
Vain  was  the  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valor  vain; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer. 
Averting  from  the  fatal  scene  their  sight, 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wellesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there , 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  flight, 
And  triumph'd  once  again  for  God  and  for  the  right. 


That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Tet  hath  Pamplona  seen,  in  former  time, 
A  moment  big  with  mightier  consequence, 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  fall. 
Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.    For  when  long  care 
Restored  his  shatter'd  leg,  and  set  him  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who,  being  gay  and  debonnair, 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  must  be : 
So  he,  forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ; 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life. 
Laid  the  recover'd  limb  again  beneath  the  knife. 
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Long  time  upon  the  bed  of  pain  he  lay, 
Whiling  witli  books  the  weary  hours  away ; 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  tliis  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  their  course  began, 
Whose  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  not  heard  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Before  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bow'd  the  knee  ? 
Thy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  deeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day ; 
And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  tell. 
But  Science,  too,  her  trophies  would  display ; 
Faith  give  the  martyrs  of  Japan  their  fame ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear ; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood. 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way. 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  bis  affluent  flood; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 
By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 
Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits' 

swiiy. 
And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

I  love  thus  uncontroll'd,  as  in  a  dream. 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  tilings ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs, 
Far  as  tradition  lends  one  guiding  gleam ; 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audacious  wings. 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now,  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way. 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 


CANTO  I. 


Jenner  !  forever  shall  thy  honor'd  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  bless'd. 
Who  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease, — the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  oppressed. 
For  that  most  fearful  malady  subdued 
Eeceive  a  poet's  praise,  a  father's  gratitude. 

2. 

Fair  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind. 
And  wise,  though  late,  kis  only  war  shall  wage. 
Against  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind, 
Striving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 
Till  evil  from  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign 'd ! 
For  that  bless'd  consummation  let  us  pray. 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labor  as  we  may. 


The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jenner's  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd. 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour. 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey 'd, 


Its  fiercest  form  of  pestilence  display'd : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  tlie  plague  began. 
Vainly  the  wretched  sufierer  look'd  for  aid  j 
Parent  from  child,  and  child  from  parent  ran. 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds 
of  man. 


A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdued, 
Had  taken  up  at  length  a  resting-place 
Among  those  tracts  of  lake,  and  swamp,  and 

wood. 
Where  Mondai,  issuing  from  its  solitude. 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empalado's  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled. 
And  being  there  conceal'd,  in  peace  their  lives 

they  led. 

5. 

There  had  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense, 
With  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around, 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes, — but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  pla^e  appear'd,  that  direst  ill ;  ^ 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or 

whence ; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still. 
And  quicken'd  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysterioua 

will. 


Alas,  it  waB  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach !    Nor  could  the  jug- 
gler's power, 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries,  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hour. 
Himself  a  victim  now.    The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  ita 
rage. 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and 
of  age. 

7. 
No  time  for  customary  mourning  now ; 
With  hand  close-clinch'd  to  pluck  the  rooted 

hair, 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there. 
The  deep-traced  signs  indelible  of  woe ; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor,  weak  nature  taught. 
Which  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain ; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought. 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 
Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
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From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  endure. 
Easter  all  outward  torments  to  sustain, 
Than  those  heart- wounds  which  only  time  can 
cure, 
And  He  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  sure. 

9. 
None  sorrow'd  here ;  the  sense  of  woe  was  sear'd, 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  ill. 
The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd ; 
The  body  labored,  but  the  heart  was  still :  — 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end ! 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 
For  aught  but  this ;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome  boon  from  death,  the  never-failing 
friend. 

10. 
Who  is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit. 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant  ?    Who  in  vestments  fit 
Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth, 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth .' 
Who  now  the  ample  funeral  urn  shall  knead. 
And,  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth. 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead, 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head .' 

11. 
Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepulchred, 
The  hammock,  where  they  hang,  for  winding- 
sheet 
And  grave  suffices  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  find  that  quarry :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

12. 

But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other,  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spell.    In  swarms  they  pour 
From  wood  and  swamp ;  and  when  their  work 

is  o'er, 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  fall ; 
Seeds   will   take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and 

shower ; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall, 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

13. 

Oh !  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part, 

Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie. 

Age  afler  age  preserved  by  horrid  art, 

In  ghastly  image  of  humanity ! 

Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would 

vie  ! 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by, 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain. 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 


14. 


One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Left  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude, 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  depress'd  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood. 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd. 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay, 
Liktf  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 

Alike  to  them  it  seem'd,  in  their  despair. 
Whither  they  wander'd  from  the  infected  spot. 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps  :  they  took  no 

care; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  matter'd  not! 
Lefl  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race. 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where, 

nor  what, 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case. 
Indifferent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

16. 

That  palsying  stupor  past  away  ere  long, 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its  power, 
They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was  strong. 
What  marvel  ?    'Twas  with  them  the  morning 

hour, 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth ; 
And  sorrow,  fleeting,  like  a  vernal  shower. 
Scarce  interrupts  the  current  of  our  mirth ; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  with  us  at  birth. 

17. 

Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense. 
They  rightly  deem'd  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  favoring  power  would  still  be  their  defence : 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child-like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  this  tliought 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught 

18. 
And  now  they  built  themselves  a  leafy  bower, 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai's  stream  beside. 
Screen 'd   from  the  southern  blast  of  piercing 

power ; 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  wide. 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edified. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest, 
Where  threescore  hammocks,  pendant  side  by 

side, 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  groi^d  the  fires  were 

dress'd ; 
Alas,  that  populous  hive  hath  now  no  living  guest ! 

19. 

A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground. 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These,  strongly  interknit,  they  closed  around 
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With  basketrwork  of  many  a  pliant  bou^h. 
The  roof  was  Uke  the  sides ;  the  door  was  low, 
And  rade  the  hat,  and  trimm'd  with  little  care, 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Yet  was  the  hamble  structure  fresh  and  fair, 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  Iotc  might  so- 
journ there. 

20. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whate'er  his  fathers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw. 
Ami  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fatal  aim :  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 

21. 
Of  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lightened  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise ; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 

Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes  for  daintier 

[fere. 
22. 
And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew, 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine. 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew^ 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine. 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand,  the  lengthening  line ; 
Next  interknitting  well  the  twisted  thread, 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine, 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 

Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy 
shed. 

23. 
*t\me  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of  clay. 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould. 
And  fill 'd  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
Quaff  *d  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old ; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When,  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroll'd, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud. 
And  wrath,  and  rage,  and  strife,  and  wounds,  and 
death  ensued. 

24. 
These  occupations  were  gone  by :  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her  pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impel! 'd,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  from  Mondai's  side ; 
The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfied ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  ireful  heat ; 
Their  days  were  undisturb'd,  their  natural  sleep 
was  sweet. 


25. 
She,  too,  had  leam*d  in  youth  how  best  to  ttwa. 
The  honor'd  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day. 
And  covering  with  ttod  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay, 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 
Well  pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood,  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then,  vain  of  his  arrmy, 
Look'd  with  complacent  frown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  elater  step,  and  swell'd  with  statelier 
pride. 

26. 
Feasts  and  carousals,  vanity  and  strife, 
Gould  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued. 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood. 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fete ; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food : 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate, 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

.     27. 
The  Moon  had  gather'd  od  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky, 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burden  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.    The  appointed  weeks  go  by  { 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  crj. 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-bom  son, 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  was 
done. 


Might  old  observances  have  there  been  kept, 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed, 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth,  have  crept, 
And  laying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head. 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  due. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'er  it  grew, 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as 
the  new. 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  dcme ;  he  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  through  the  appointed  weeks  forego  the 

prey, 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  their  needful  food : 
So,  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase 

pursued. 

30. 
But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  joy 
A  father's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
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The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour,  —  the  weight 
Of  that  new  sensd,  the  thoughtful,  pennive  bliss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  our  changeful  state. 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  I  wis. 
The  hemrt  deth  undergo  no  change  so  great  ai  this. 

31. 
A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  fill'd 
These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new-bom  son. 
Already  in  their  busy  hopes  they  build 
On  this  frail  sand.    Now  let  the  seasons  run, 
And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 
With  them,  —  for  unto  them  a  child  is  bom ; 
And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the  one, 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  mourn 
A  solitary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 

'  Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Quiara  thought. 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  repress'd ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest, 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away. 

Must  leave,  forever  leave,  its  dear  connatural  clay. 

33. 
Link'd  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all. 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall, 
Nor  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair  ? 
Bcarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  date 
That  miserable  time  to  contemplate. 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them 

there. 
From  whom  is  no  esc^ie,  —  and  reckless  Fate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  forever  separate. 

34. 
Lighter  that  burden  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  bora  to  share  their  lot; 
They  could  endure  to  think  that  they  must 

part. 
Then  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gazing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  dreary  prospect  to  delude. 
Till  they  almost  believed,  as  fancy  taught, 
How  that  from  them  a  tribe  should  spring  re* 

new'd. 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 

35. 
Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoe'er 
llie  undiscoverable  to  come  might  prove. 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was  known : 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts ;  being  thus  alone 
From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desixes 
were  one. 
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36. 
Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their  poor  depraved  forefathers  knew, 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue, 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  must  ensue. 
The  bent  of  brate  desire.    No  moral  tie 
Bound  the  hard  husband  to  his  servile  drew 
Of  wives;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might 

try, 

All  love  destroy'd  by  such  preposterous  liberty. 

37. 
Far  bther  tie  this  solitary  pair 
Indissolubly  bound ;  true  helpmates  they^ 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  share, 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reassuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Nature  made  the  burden  light. 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleasure  to  obey. 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might ; 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtain'd  the  best  delight. 

38. 
And  as  bonnubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here^ 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law  ;  —  such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear ; 
So  monstrous  men  become,  when  from  the  way 
Of  ptimal  light  they  turn  through  heathen  paths 
astray. 

39. 
Deliver'd  from  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  bom,  and  with  the  growing  infant  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty,  so 
That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  righteous  mind 
Ever  they  co-exist,  inseparaUy  combined. 

40. 
Oh !  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 
They  now  the  unfolding  faculties  descry. 
And  fondly  gazing,  trace  -^  or  think  they  trace — 
The  first  faint  speculatitm  in  that  eye. 
Which  hitherto  bath  rolFd  in  vacancy ! 
Oh !  bliss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kindness  and  of  kind  its  eensciousness  doth 
speak! 

41. 

For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe^ 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  had  thought 

good. 
As  weening  that  wherewith  they  should  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  tenant  of  the  wood. 
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The  water,  or  the  atrial  solitude, 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water-wolf  or  snake, 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  blood, 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  for  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 
Now  soflen'd  as  their  spirits  were  by  love, 
Abhorrent  from  such  thoughts  they  tum'd  away ; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove, 
They  named  the  child  Yeruti.    On  a  day, 
When,  smiling  at  his  mother's  breast  in  play. 
They  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  resemblance  of  the  stook-dove's  lay, 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird ; 
And  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 

43. 
Days  past,  and  moons  have  waz'd  and  waned, 

andstUl 
This  dovelet,  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower. 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength,  and  will, 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands, — humanity's  exalted  dower; 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled, 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower. 
Which,  liiling  from  a  genial  soil  its  head. 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

44. 
Erelong  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place. 
That  age  with  sense  of  conscious  growth  endued, 
When  every  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace ; 
And   watchful    hopes  and    emulous   thoughts 

appear ; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and  ear. 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parents  love  to  hear. 

45. 
Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  for  whom  to-morrow,  like  to-day. 
Glides  on  in  peaceful  uniformity  ! 
Five  years  have  since  Yeruti's  birth  gone  by. 
Five  happy  years; — and  ere  the  Moon  which 

then 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  light  canoe  on  high 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema,  again, 
Laying  her  burden  down,  must  bear  a  mother's 

pain. 

46. 
Alas,  a  keener  pang,  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  borne ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  his  way 
To  roam  the  wilds,  as  he  was  wont,  one  mom ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight,  through  the  midnight  solitude, 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  found  his  garment  torn, 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear,  and  blood. 


CANTO  U. 


O  THOU  who,  listening  to  the  Poet's  long. 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway. 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details ;  all  too  true  the  lay ! 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e'er  to  entertain 
The  heart  with  useless  grief;  but,  as  I  may. 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Consolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 


0  Youth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  free — 
Yea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued. 

As  thou,  in  this  true  tale,  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued, 
And  virtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  soUtode. 


The  unhappy  Monnema,  when  thus  bereft. 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
Widow'd  she  was;  but  still  her  child  was  left; 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe. 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  laid  her  low. 
Nor  wish'd  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete ; 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their  seat. 

4. 
The  seamen  who,  upon  some  coral  reef. 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main. 
Still  cling  to  life,  and,  hoping  for  relief. 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle-shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain. 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun-dried  for  lack  of  fire. 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  sufferings  dire ; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  ! 


He  lingers  there  while  months  and  years  go  by. 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  and  years 

have  past; 
And  still  at  morning  round  the  farthest  sky. 
And  still  at  eve  his  eagle  glance  is  cast. 
If  there  he  may  behold  the  far-off  mast 
Arise,  for  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last. 
And  bear  him  from  that  dismal  bank  away. 
He  blesses  God  that  he  hath  lived  to  see  that  day. 


So  strong  a  hold  hath  life  upon  the  soul. 
Which  sees  no  dawning  of  eternal  light. 
But  subject  to  this  mortal  frame's  control. 
Forgetful  of  its  origin  and  right. 
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Content  in  bondage  dwells  and  utter  night. 
By  worthier  ties  was  this  poor  mother  bound 
To  life ',  even  while  her  grief  was  at  the  height, 
Then  in  maternal  love  support  she  found, 
And  in  maternal  cares  a  healing  for  her  wound. 

7. 
For  now  her  hour  is  come :  a  girl  is  bom. 
Poor  infant,  all  unconscibus  of  its  fate, 
How  passing  strange,  how  utterly  forlorn ! 
The  genial  season  served  to  mitigate, 
In  all  it  might,  their  sorrowful  estate. 
Supplying  to  the  mother,  at  her  door. 
From  neighboring  trees,  which  bent  beneath  their 

weight, 
A  full  supply  of  fruitage  now  mature ; 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  sustenance  was  sure. 

8. 
Nor  then  alone,  but  alway  did  the  Eye 
Of  Mercy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower. 
Days  past,  and  weeks ;  and  months  and  years 

went  by, 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  enter  there.    The  boy,  in  sun  and  shower. 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength  to  youthhed  grew ; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  from  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that   should   the   heart  of  womankind 

imbue. 

9. 
The  tears  which  o'er  her  infancy  were  shed 
Profuse,  resented  not  of  grief  alone : 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allayM, 
And,  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own. 
Sustained  the  breaking  heart.    A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise, 
Like  sunshine  opening  through  a  shower  in  vernal 
skies. 

10. 
No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  found 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear ; 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Possess'd,  by  no  example  here  defiled; 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from  fear, 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

11. 
Yea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed, 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodlands  waste,) 
Something  of  what  in  Eden  might  have  been 
Was  shadow'd  there  imperfectly,  I  ween. 
In  this  fair  creature  :  safe  from  all  offence. 
Expanding  like  a  shelter'd  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fret  and  stain  being  far  from  thence. 
Her  heart  in  peace  and  joy  retain'd  its  inno- 
cence. 


12. 
At  first  the  infant  to  Yeruti  proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  without  alloy. 
The  sense  of  kind :  a  fellow  creature  she. 
In  whom,  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  sport,  his  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  sympathy 

13. 
For  her  he  cull'd  the  fairest  flowers,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for  her. 
The  cayman's  eggs,  the  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  sister,  —  whatsoe'er. 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  find. 
They  who  affirm  all  natural  acts  declare 
Self-love  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind. 
Judge  &om  their  own  mean  hearts,  and  foully 
wrong  mankind. 

14. 
Three  souls  in  whom  no  selfishness  had  place 
Were  here ;  three  happy  souls,  which  undefiled, 
Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retain'd  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.    The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own. 
And,  cherishing  whate'er  was  meek  and  mild, 
Call'd  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone. 
The  evils  which  evoke   the  stronger  being  un- 
known. 

15. 
What  though  at  birth  wo  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  sin,  a  mortal  taint,  —  in  heart  and  will 
Too  surely  felt,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed, — 
Our  fiital  heritage ;  yet  are  we  still 
The  chUdren  of  the  All-Merciful ;  and  ill 
They  teach,  who  tell  us  that  from  hence  must 

flow 
God's  wrath,  and  then,  his  justice  to  fulfil. 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe : 
O  miserable  lot  of  man  if  it  were  so ! 

16. 
Falsely  and  impiously  teach  they  who  thus 
Our  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misread ! 
In  bounty  hath  the  Lord  created  us. 
In  love  redeem'd.    From  this  authentic  creed 
Let  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart's  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need. 
Doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  thy  soul  endued 
With  all-sufficing  strength  of  heavenly  fortitude ! 

17. 
By  nature  peccable  and  frail  are  we. 
Easily  beguiled ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.    Humanity 
Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  alone 
Are  left  to  spring;  good  seed  hath  there  been 
sown 
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With  no  UDsparing  hand.    Sometimes  the  shoot 
Is  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stone ; 
But  in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root, 
And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fhiit. 

18. 
Love,  daty,  generous  feeling,  tenderness, 
Spring  in  the  uncontaminated  mind ; 
AJid  these  were  Mooma's  natural  dower.    Kor 

less 
Had  liberal  Nature  to  the  boy  assign'd, 
Happier  heiein  than  if  among  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fallen,  —  oh,  certes  happier  here  ! 
That  all  things  tended  still  more  close  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  year 
Retain'd  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple,  and  sincere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day. 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema ;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reach'd  her  heart,  and  worn  away. 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there, 
The  future  often,  like  a  burden,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melancholy  thought ;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

30. 
Chance  from  the  fellowship  of  human  kind 
Had  cut  them  off,  and  chance  might  reunite. 
On  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Reposed ;  she  did  not  for  herself  invite 
The  unlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  delight 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply 

bring; 
Gladness  with  hope  long  since  had  taken  flight 
From  her ;  she  felt  that  life  was  on  the  wing. 
And  happiness,  like  youth,  has  here  no  second 
spring. 

21. 
So  were  her  feelings  to  her  lot  composed. 
That  to  herself  all  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  desires  had  closed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again. 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renew'd ; 
And  oftentimes,  while  they  devoured  the  strain, 
Would  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
With  stories  strangely  told  and  strangely  onder- 
stood. 

22. 
Little  she  knew,  for  little  had  she  seen, 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reach'd  her  ear;  and  yet  to  them,  I  ween. 
Their  mother's  knowledge  seem'd  a  boundless 

store. 
A  world  it  opened  to  their  thoughts,  yea,  more,  — 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  state. 
Bereft  of  her,  they  had  indeed  been  poor ; 
Being  left  to  animal  sense,  degenerate ; 
Mere  creatures,  they  had  sunk  below  the  beasts' 

estate. 


23. 

The  human  race,  from  her  they  understood. 
Was  not  within  that  lonely  hut  confined, 
But  distant  far  beyond  their  world  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerf\il  nations  of  their  kind; 
And  of  the  old  observances  which  bind 
People  and  chiefs,  the  ties  of  man  and  wife. 
The  laws  of  kin  religiously  assign'd. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  riotry  and  strife. 
And  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  savage  life. 

24. 

Wondering  they  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale ; 
But  no  repining  thought  such  tales  excite  : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  avail, 
Was  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight. 
To  mingle  in  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  as  a  flood, 
O'erspread  the  plain,  and  in  the  silver  light, 
Well  pleased,  the  placid  elders  sat  and  viewM 
The  sport,  and  seem'd  therein  to  feel  their  youth 
renew'd. 

25. 
But  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew, 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when  drunken  faij 

raged; 
What  miseries  from  their  fttal  discord  grew. 
When  horde  with  horde  in  deadly  strife  engaged ; 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  their  wars  they 

waged; 
The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued. 
When,  with  inveterate  vengeance  unaasuaged. 
The  victors  round  their   slanghter'd   capCivet 

stood,  [blood;  — 

And  babes  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands  in 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard ;  and  with  her  hands  the  Maid 
Fress'd  her  eyes  close,  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray'd. 
The  Boy  sat  silently,  intent  in  thought ; 
Then,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigb,  as  if  he  sought 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  from  his  breast. 
Complacently  compared  their  harmless  lot 
With  such  wild  lifb,  outrageous  and  unblest; 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best 

27. 
On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  bear  to  dwell ; 
From  such  their  hearts  abhorrent  shrunk  in  fear. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell 
Of  things  unseen ;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

here, 
And  whence  the  living  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  past,  when  parted  from  this  mortal  mould  ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devoutly  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely-disfigured  truths,  and  fables  feign'd  of 
old. 

28. 

By  the  Great  Spirit  man  was  made,  she  said ; 
His  voice  it  was  which  peal'd  along  the  sky, 
An4  shook  the  heavens,  and  fill'd  the  earth  with 
Alone  and  inaccessible,  on  high  [dnad. 
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He  had  his  dwelling-pUce  eteraallj, 
And  Father  was  bis  name.    This  all  knew  well; 
But  none  had  seen  his  face ;  and  if  his  eje 
Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell, 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not : — who  could 
teU? 

29. 
But  this,  she  said,  was  sure — that  after  death 
There  was  reward,  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil-doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent, 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorr'd  were  sent. 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles ;  so  retaining  still 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent. 
They  work'd  where'er  they  might  their  wicked 
will. 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and  kill. 

30. 
Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  their  place  of  rest 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  its  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  oppressed. 
But  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  address'd. 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwell.    This  therefore 
could  not  be. 

31. 
Likelier  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenish'd  with  delight; 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came. 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affright. 
Nor  change,  nor  death;  but  there  the  human 
frame, 
Untouch'd  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 
Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and  cold 
Gneve,  nor  thirst  parch,  and  hunger  pine  ;  but 

there 
The  sun  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warmth,  and  thro'  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  journey  fare : 
The  lakes  and  fish-full  streams  are  never  dry ; 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
Water,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  to  him  their  stores 

supply. 

33. 
And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land, 
For  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew. 
By  which  the  adventurer  might,  with  foot  and 

hand. 
From  branch  to  branch   his    upward   course 

pursue; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true, 


Albeit  the  ascent  was  long ;  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain'd,  that  blissful  region  was  in  view. 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight. 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  from  Earth 

to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice !     In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way, 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain, 
Till  from  its  dear-loved  tenement  of  clay. 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain. 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  would 

remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once,  who  could  not  speed 
In  fishing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 
Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreatiea  answered  no ! 
And  mock'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with  rage 
o'erflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman,  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  wenthurrying  down ;  ai^d  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power,  wherein  the  crone  was  strong, 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent ; 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burrowing  deep  and 

wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went. 
To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishment. 

37. 
Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  around 
Laboring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined, 
And  loosen'd  all  the  roots;  then  from  the  ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind, 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gather'd  like  a  tempest  round  its  head: 
Eflsoon  the  lofly  Tree  its  top  inclined, 
Uptom  with  horrible  convulsion  dread. 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  lay 
spread. 

38. 
But  never  scion  sprouted  from  that  Treet 
Nor  seed  sprang  up ;  and  thus  the  easy  way. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  beenftee, 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder 'd  where  it  lay. 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  past  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  truth. 
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Nathless  departed  spirits  at  their  will 
Could  from  the  Land  of  Souls  pass  to  and  frt> ; 
They  come  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  still, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  blow, 
Alas !  more  oil  to  visit  us  in  woe : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know ; 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief, 
And,  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freshen'd  sense  of 
grief. 

40. 
Yet  to  behold  his  face  again,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful,  was  a  deep  delight; 
It  was  a  joy  to  think  that  he  was  near. 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  — 
To  know  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  love  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling : 
And  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  sight 
With  his  dear  presence,  'twas  a  blessed  thing 
That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 

Why  comes  he  not  to  me  ?  Yeruti  cries ; 
And  Mooma,  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
Ask'd  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
No  dream  the  image  of  her  father  brought; 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell ; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not ; 
Perhaps  —  but  sooth  she  could  not  answer  well ; 
What  the  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could  tell. 

42. 

What  one  tribe  held  another  disbelieved, 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said; 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadful  race,  from  whom  their  fathers  fled, 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go. 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  face  of  that  victorious  foe ; 
No  better,  then,  the  world  above,  than  this  below ! 

43. 
What  then,  alas !  if  this  were  true,  was  death  ? 
Only  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Would  ne'er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  frame  he  gave. 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill ;  — 
Evils  from  which  no  care  avail'd  to  save. 
And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 
In  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought; 
Less  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought : 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly ; 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avail'd  them  nought; 


But  wheresoe'er  they  fled  they  found  him  nigh : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 

45. 
Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 
Of  arms  and  force,  to  scare  h'un  from  their  tent, 
As  if  their  threatful  shouts  and  fierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  ! 
Sometimes,  regardless  of  the  sufferer's  groui. 
They  dragg'd  the  dying  out,  and  as  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  that,  content  with  him  alone, 

Death  might  depart,  and  thus  his  fate  avert  their 
own. 

46. 
Depart  he  might,  —  but  only  to  return 
In  quest  of  other  victims,  soon  or  late; 
When  they  who  held  this  fond  belief,  would  leam, 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate. 
That,  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  state. 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  folly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which,  at  last,  Time,  ever  on  the  wing. 

Certain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring ! 

47. 
While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful  twain 
Listen'd  in  deep  attention,  wistfidly ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.    With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  paused,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  seem'd  to  speak : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek. 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

48. 
A  different  sentiment  within  them  stirr'd, 
When  Monnema  recall 'd  to  mind,  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  heard 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say,  — 
Almost  from  memory  had  it  pass'd  away,  — 
How  there  appear'd  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

49. 
But  these  young  questioners,  from  time  to  time, 
Call'd  up  the  long-forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were,fTom  some  remotest  clime. 
She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to  view. 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hoe : 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do. 
And  seek  the  Red  Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  mercifVil  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  proclaim. 

50. 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  tell,  or  heart  conceive.    Of  human  race. 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung ; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace. 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain. 
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The  highest  Heaven  was  now  her  dwelling-place ; 
There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign, 
And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

51. 
Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  Moon  were  set, 
And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head, 
The  Stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet. 
There  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead ; 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awful  Child : 
Severe  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread, 
Tet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mild. 
So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  undefiled. 

52. 
Sometimes  she  had  descended  from  above 
To  visit  her  true  votaries,  and  requite 
Such  as  had  served  her  well.    And  for  her  love. 
These  bearded  men,  forsaking  all  delight, 
With  labor  long  and  dangers  infinite, 
Across  the  great  blue  waters  came,  and  sought 
The  Red  Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  they  might, 
From  bloody  ways,  rejoiced  to  profit  aught, 
Even  when  with  their  own  lives  the  benefit  was 
bought. 

53. 
For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace. 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  happy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high. 
In  fields  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky, 
In  glory,  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet ; 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
Aji  everlasting  guerdon  there  would  meet. 
When  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestial  seat. 

54. 
On  earth  they  offer'd,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  those  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey, 
Exempt  from  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife ; 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away. 
They  placed  them  underneath  this  Virgin's  sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship,  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  befell. 

55. 
Thus  Monnema  remember'd,  it  was  told 
By  one  who,  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth. 
Had  lefl  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old. 
Lamented  ofl,  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  thoughts  which,  sharper  than  a  serpent's 

tooth. 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful 

place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  wild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  see  in  Heaven  her  face. 

56. 
And^she  remembcr'd,  too,  when  first  they  fled 
For  safety  to  the  farthest  solitude 


Before  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither,  too,  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  athirst  for  blood. 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  see  the  day 
When  these  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding-place  might  find  the  way. 
And  them  to  their  abode  of  blessedness  convey. 

57. 
Such  tales  excited  in  Yeruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  that  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven ;  and  many  a  part, 
Uutrod  before,  of  that  wild  wood  retreat, 
Did  he,  with  indefatigable  feet. 
Explore  ;  yet  ever  from  the  fruitless  quest 
Retum'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undepress'd,  — 
So  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  fill'd  his  youthful 
breast 

58. 
At  length  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  fulfil 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
Their  fellow-kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance, —  for  such  it  needs  must  be, — 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Yet  wherefore  should  the  thought   of  change 

appall  ? 
Grief  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death ;  —  but  evil  never  can  befidl 
The  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  all. 


CANTO  in. 


1. 
Amid  those  marshy  woodlands  far  and  wide, 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye, 
There  grew,  on  Empalado's  southern  side. 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  supply 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury ; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery. 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-like  plains. 
And  Chili's  mountain  realm,  and  proud  Peru's 
domains. 


But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchineel  the  land  o'erspread : 
Yea,  in  that  tree  so  bless'd  by  Nature's  grace 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited, 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head, 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around. 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed, 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground. 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  life  is  found. 

3. 
The  poor  Guaranies  dreamt  of  no  such  ill. 
When,  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour. 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will. 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.    They  learnt  his  power 
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Too  soon,   which   law   nor  consoienoe   could 

reatiain; 
A  fearleBs,  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart-harden'd  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  !    O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 

4. 
For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought, 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains ; 
Their  way  through  forests,  axe  in  hand,  they 

wrought ; 
Drench'd  from  above  by  unremitting  rains, 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains, 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gains, 
They  cared  not  at  what  coat  of  sin  procured ; 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  su|l[^rings  they  en- 
dured. 

5. 
Barrien  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold 
That  region  proved  to  them;  nor  would  the  soil 
Unto  their  unindustrious  hands  imfold 
Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peace,  and  wine  and  oil. 
The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil 
With  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them 

bring 
No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assoil, 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken'd  sting 
Of  conscience  at  that  hour  when  life  if  vanishing. 

6. 
But,  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain. 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  in  this  tree : 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain. 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
'Twas  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  free, 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.    Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  see 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  own, 
Or  where  the  Zippa's  power  or  Zaque's  laws  were 
known. 

7. 
For  this,  in  fact  though  not  in  name  a  slave, 
The  Indian  from  his  family  wa^  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  find  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toil  severe  outworn. 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succor  or  to  mourn. 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unbless'd. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  bom ! 
Tet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest. 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors  than  the  op- 
press'd. 

8. 
Oflen  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  ill 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant ; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
Remote  authority's  sincere  intent. 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent. 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spoke  in  vain ; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold !    O  foul  reproach  for  Sp^in ! ' 


9. 
O  foul  reproach !  but  not  for  Spain  alone^ 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  AMQf^ ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known ; 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet-tongued,  proclaim 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  offence,  the  same .' 
Hear,  guilty  France !  and  thou,  O  England,  hear ! 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeem'd  thyself  from  shame, 
When  slavery  from  t^y  realms  shall  disappear, 
Then  from  this  guilt,  and  uo^  till  then,  wilt  thou 
be  plear. 

10. 
Unchecked  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course. 
Till  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The  bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful  hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  withstand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  to wus  grew  pale  with  &ar, 
If  the  Mocobio  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

11. 
Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  from  thy  domain 
With  Spanish  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  fed ! 
And  Corrientes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather'd  dead 
One  coQimon  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said ! 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From    shores  with  many  a  mournful  vestige 

spread. 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there, 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 


12. 
Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain. 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  qnail*d, 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had  fail*d, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  foes. 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repoie. 

13. 
For  whensoe'er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey'd 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  arduous  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  with  success  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  £e\L 

14. 
And  now  it  chanced  some  traders,  who  had  fell*d 
The  trees  of  precious  foliage  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Cross'd  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
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Ycmtrs  footstepf :  teftrching  then  the  shmde, 
At  leoi^th  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried, 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismayed. 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped^  and  ask'd  the  Jesuit's 
aid. 

15. 
That  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.    In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  had  they  to  complain, 
Much  of  neglect ;  but  faithful  laborers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon'd  to  his  work.    A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way ; 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  Cross  in  hand 
To  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the 
land. 

16. 
He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  teamed  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  from  mankind 
Reoeive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined  ; 
From  Gratz,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  he  came. 
And  Dobrizhofferwas  the  good  man's  honor 'd  name. 

17. 
It  was  his  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labors  of  his  painful  life  destroy'd ; 
His  flock,  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fold, 
Dispersed ;  the  work  of  ages  render'd  void, 
Ai^d  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoy'd 
By  blind  azid  suicidal  Power  o'erthrown. 
8o  he  the  yean  of  his  old  age  employ'd, 
A  faithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to 
be  known. 

18. 
And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved  scene, 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discourse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful 
heart  of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought, 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history — 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were 

taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween. 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress 
Queen. 

65 


20. 
Little  he  deeoi'd  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  &om  thence  his  monlizing  lay, 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  dress'd, 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grateful  tribute  pay. 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  fiuth  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest. 

31. 
Beh<dd  him  on  his  wi^ !  tlie  foroviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield ; 
That  well-known  habit  is  his  panoply, 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  wiU  wield : 
By  day,  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield. 
By  night,  it  is  the  pillow  of  hie  bed : 
No  other  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 


Yet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 
First  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there, 
Aikd  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round, 
Where  many  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure :  such  f^agues  abound 
In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they 
beat  [feet. 

The  earth,  and  trampte  well  the  herbs  beneath  their 

23. 
And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  aod  broken  wood : 
The  spark  is  struck,  the  crackling  fagots  blaze. 
And  cheer  that  unaccustom'd  solitude. 
Soon  have  they  made theurfirugal meal  of  maixe; 
In  grateful  adoration  then  they  raise 
The  evening  hynm.    How  solenm  in  the  wild 
That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith   they 

praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  merciful  and  mild ! 
Hail,  holiest  Mary !  Maid,  and  Mother  undefiled. 

24. 
Blame  as  thou  mayst  the  Papist's  erriaf  creed. 
But  not  their  salutary  rite  of  even  ! 
The  prayers  that  from  a  pious  soul  proceed. 
Though  misdirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us,  unto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given. 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge  ;  but,  oh,  beware  the  kttven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 

25. 
Thinkest  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day. 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear, 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay. 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  for  away .' 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  sotemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
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Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sublime  ? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays? 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise  f 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways, 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng ; 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along, 
In  spirit  hears  and  joins  his  household's  even-song. 

27. 

What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroli'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Ministrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Waft  it  with  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme. 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  ear  ? 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  rightly  deem : 
Tet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream. 

28. 
That  prayer  performed,  around  the  fire  reclined 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs  :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  resign'd ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toilsome  day 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep,  —  if  sleep  he  may,  — 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  there  assail ; 
More  to  be  dreaded  these  than  beasts  of  prey 
Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  pre- 
vail; 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  fail. 

29. 
Patience  itself,  that  should  the  sovereign  cure 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply, 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague  :  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  sky. 
And  swarm  about  their  prey  ;  there  he  must  lie 
And  suffer  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear ; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breathed  sorrowfully  forth,  half  murmur  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light ; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day ; 
That,  from  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  night 
Released,  he  may  resume  his  willing  way. 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  renew'd : 
Success  will  all  his  labors  overpay  ; 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  pursued  ; 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado's  waters  creep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  wide. 
They  come  *,  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  deep, 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide. 


Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt^aea  waters  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guide. 
Winning  their  way  with  arms  and  practised  feet, 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps  his  s 


32. 
For  three  long  summer  days  on  every  side 
They  search  in  vain  the  sylvan  solitude ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  pathless  wood 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-like  eye  pur- 
sued; 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betray 
The  slightest  mark  of  man,  they  there  explore  the 
way. 

33. 

More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  trace. 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  pursue. 
Cheering  their  way  with  jubilant  hajloo. 
And  hurrying  forward  to  their  spoil  desired. 
The  panting  game  before  them,  full  in  view : 
Humaner  thoughts  this  little  band  inspired, 
Tet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  gentle  hearts  were 
fired. 

34. 

Nor  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  fear; 

The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know ; 

Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastneas  here, 

A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  foe, 

Who  not  for  friendly  words,  nor  profier'd  show 

Of  gifls,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 

If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should 

flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain. 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain ! 

35. 

Them,  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thither,  whence  the  sounds  pro- 
ceed. 
All  eyes  are  tum'd  in  wonder,  —  not  dismay. 
For  sure  such  sounds  might  charm  all  fear  away ; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  nigh. 
From  some  sequester'd  bower  at  close  of  day, 
No  lark  rejoicing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour'd  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melody. 

36. 
The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne'er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes, 
Utters  all  unpremeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence,  loud  and  shrill. 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound, 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise,  and  fall,  and  trill, 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  far-piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 
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37. 

In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear, 
As  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood, 
With  bending  head,  fix'd  eye,  and  eager  ear, 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 
To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.    Them  leaving,  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 

38. 
Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild, 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  in  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet 
birds  of  spring. 

39. 
For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she,  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  descant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich,  irregular  array ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Four'd  in  full  flow  the  unexpressive  lay. 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power. 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 

40. 
In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambitious  song, 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell ; 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  rais'd,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  sensible. 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  sustain. 
So  thrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 

41. 
It  might  be  deem'd  some  dim  presage  possess'd 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  impressed. 
Had  then  call'd  forth,  e'er  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  compense, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd ! 

42. 

When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight. 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood; 
Tet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright, 
Tet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight, 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 


Ayherefore  he  came;   his  garb  and    beard  she 
knew ; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been  true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Fbther  fiU'd  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fancies  well  might  entertain, 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain ; 
Rather,  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  nymph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train ; 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem, 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's  dream. 

44. 
No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  face ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth ;  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place. 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair, 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  fair. 

45. 
Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung ; 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.     Round  her  as  it  hung. 
In  short,  unequal  folds  of  loose  array. 
The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form.     She  stood  with  fix'd  and  wondering 

eyes; 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spray, 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  call'd  her  mother  forth  to  share  that  glad  sur* 

prise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call,  with  quicken'd  pace, 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnema  a  stranger's  face ! 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  hear  ! 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd  ear 
Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue ! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear, 
Tears  for  that  imexpected  blessing  sprung. 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  young. 

47. 
Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  fold 
Would  leave  with  him  their  forest  solitude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Yeruti  from  the  wood  ? 
Why  tarrieth  he  so  late  this  blessed  day  ? 
They  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew'd, 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  his  lon|^ 
delay. 

48. 
He  comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fulfill'd  at  baii. 
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The  sunflliine  of  his  all-believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcaat ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  hb  bliss;  thepf^t 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change,  and  wonder,  and  delight.     How  fast 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  sum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes 
him  dumb ! 

49. 
O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling-plaoe ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace, 
And  one  day  see  in  Heaven  her  glorious  face. 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-throne  adore  ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
Sequester'd  frbm  their  fellow-kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme !  O  bliss  for  them  in  store ! 

50. 
Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them  down. 
But,  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been 

blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.    In  the  breast 
Fast^foUowing  thoughts  and  busy  fancies  throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possessed 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the  night 

seem'd  long. 

51. 
Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  fair  bower  within  their  native  wood. 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.    The  bird  may  dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood, 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude ; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go, 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude, 
To  mingle  with  the  world,  —  but  not  to  know 
Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its  woe. 


CANTO    IV. 


1. 
The  bells  rung  blithely  from  St.  Mary's  tower 
When  in  St  Joachin's  the  news  was  told 
That  Dobrizhoffer  from  his  quest  that  hour 
Drew  nigh :  the  glad  Guaranies,  young  and  old. 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
His  face  again ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold, 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he. 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubilee. 

2. 
How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new-comers  was  this  multitude  ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affright. 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd ; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  of  joy  subdued. 


And  with  its  all-unwonted  weight  oppress'd 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the  breast 
Unconsciously  bewray'd  their  feeling  of  unrest 


Not  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  and 

power 
To  us  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renown ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When   her  high  garde{is,  and  her  clond-capt 

tower. 
And  her  broad  walls  before  the  Persian  fell ; 
Nor  those  dread  fanes  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore, 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themselves  might  deign 

to  dwell. 


But  if,  all  himible  as  it  was,  that  scene 
Possess'd  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  1  ween. 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find. 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind. 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age. 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall  blind. 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage. 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 

5. 
Tes ;  for  in  history's  mournful  map,  the  eye 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot. 
May  rest  complacent :  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaceful  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not. 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  from  care. 
By  perUous  passions  undisturb'd.    And  what 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there. 
Nor  with  her  clarion's  blast  awoke  the  slumbering 
air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.    From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  round 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  worid's  contentious  stage, 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  train'd  to 

dread: 
Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led. 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  breed. 


They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loath, 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares  ; 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.     The  bliss  is  theics 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrill. 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  ell 
in  alL 
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8. 
Food,  raiment,  shelter,  safety,  he  provides ; 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs,  and  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honor  and  obey. 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  confessed ; 
And  when,  at  length,  in  life's  last,  weary  day, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  they  sink  to  rest. 
By  him  their  eyes  are  closed,  by  him  their  burial 
blest. 

9. 
Deem  not  their  lives  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  years  their  course  obscurely  fill ; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employed. 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill. 
For  emulation  here  unmix'd  with  ill, 
Sufficient  scope  was  given.    Each  had  assign'd 
His  proper  part,  which  yet  left  free  the  will ; 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  was  com- 
bined. 

10. 
It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
Believed  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught: 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at  least 
Preserved  a  salutary  faith  that  wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  it  sought. 
Benevolence  had  gain'd  such  empire  there, 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear. 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 
Nor  lack'd  they  store  of  innocent  delight, 
Music  and  song,  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whate'er  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday. 
The  altar  dress'd,  the  church  with  garUinds  hung. 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  young. 
Gladness  in  every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every  tongue. 

12. 

Thou  who  despisest  so  debased  a  fate. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  thou  mayst  call 
These  meek,  submissive  Indians'  low  estate, 
Look  round  the  world,  and  see  where  over  all 
Injurious  passions  hold  mankind  in  thrall. 
How  barbarous  Force  asserts  a  ruthless  reign. 
Or  Mammon,  o'er  his  portion  of  the  ball, 
Hath  learn'd  a  baser  empire  to  maintain  — 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to  gain. 

13. 
Behold  the  fraudful  arts,  the  covert  strife, 
The  jarring  interests  that  engross  mankind ; 
The  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  aims  of  life ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind. 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  behind ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell ! 
The  immortal  soul,  which  hath  so  long  been  blind, 


Recovers  then  clear  sight,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  irretrievable. 

14. 

Far  happier  the  Guaranies'  humble  race. 
With  whom,  in  dutiful  contentment  wise, 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelling-place. 
With  them  the  dear,  domestic  charities 
Sustain' d  no  blight  from  fortune ;  natural  ties 
X  There  sufiTer'd  no  divorcement,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  were  all  their 
own. 

15. 
Obedience  in  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art; 
Love,  friendship,  grateful  duty  in  i^  height; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strife  apart, 
And  faith  and  hope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man  !  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent. 
Wherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content.' 

16. 
Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school. 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gather'd  here,  and  here 
Beneath  the  Jesuit's  all-embracing  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeying  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  fear. 
Nor  anxious  thought  which  wears  the  heart  away. 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  dear ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they, 
Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  things  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  from  whom  their  town  was 

named. 
Was  that  St.  Joachin,  who,  legends  say. 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaim'd 
The  Advent.    Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  clay, 
His  daughter's  high  election  to  behold. 
Thither  his  soul,  glad  herald,  wing'd  its  way, 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  and  near  deliverance  told. 

18. 
There  on  the  altar  was  his  image  set, 
The  lamp  before  it  burning  night  and  day, 
And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  votaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine,  their  beadu  to  say. 
And  for  his  fancied  intercession  pray. 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adoration  they  were  taught  to  pay ; 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  wcen'd  that  he 
Should  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatsy ! 

19. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
His  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
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Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood, 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude, 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  fix'd  her  sight; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rude. 
It  rais'd  the  thought  of  all-commanding  might, 
Combined  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now;  for  young  and  old 
He  deera'd  alike  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation,  —  seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  cnroll'd, 
To  their  slow  minds,  that  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave. 
And  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 

Safe  from  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full  wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay. 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  tlieir  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  ? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread  ; 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

22. 

Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend, 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  they  lend : 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learn'd  might  lightly  be  forgot ; 
And  meanwhUe  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth 
convey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possessed 
Their  faculties  ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thoughts,  well 

nigh  oppressed 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain ; 
And  sleep  afiTorded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mixed,  disorder'd  train, 
The   busy    scenes  of  day  disturbed  their   hearts 

again. 

24. 

Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Returned,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside. 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
Which  late  it  left :  strange  faces  were  descried. 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  music  far  l^1d  wide, 
And  buildings  seem'd  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side. 
As  ever-wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees 
All  things  that  it  had  beard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 


25. 

F5r  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deform'd  they 

saw 
Of  frightful  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies. 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes  ; 
And  those  who  doom'd  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies, 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there. 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid 
of  prayer. 

26. 
And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infant  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub-wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  foes  away  ; 
Such  visions  overheated  fancy  traced. 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 
That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the 
day. 

27. 

To  all  who  from  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.    They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when,  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick,  perpetual  umbrage  overhead. 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread, 
■    And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  prepare 
The  new-reclaim'd  unhurt  this  total  change  to  bear. 

28. 
All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commute. 
To  change  their  air,  their  water,  and  their  food. 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot, 
Conform'd  to  which  the  vital  powers  pursued 
Their  functions,  —  such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  erelong  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  bjipught  with  it  in  its 
train. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing  might  avert  or  mitigate. 
Yet,  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate. 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  ezpress'd ; 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate. 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  hour  was  bless'd, 
And  with  a  Chistian's  hope  she  was  consign'd  to 
rest. 

30. 
They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 
Was  that  fiur  spot,  where  every  grave  was  spread 
With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free ; 
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But  the  pure  bloesonm  of  the  onuige-tree 
Dropp'd  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier ; 
And  palma,  the  type  of  immortality, 
Planted  in  itately  colonnades  appear, 
That  all  was  verdant  there  throughout  the  unvary- 
ing year. 

31. 
Nor  ever  did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot;  nor  sound  of  mirth, 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude. 
Where  solenmly  committed  earth  to  earth. 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth, 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  worth, 
Touth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  days  were 
told, 
Compress'd  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  Archangel's  voice 

To  put  on  immortality.    That  call 

Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 

These  bodies  then  shall  rise,  and  cast  off  all 

Corruption,  with  whate'er  of  earthly  thrall 

Had  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  free. 

How  then  should  Death  a  Christian's  heart 

appall.' 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open  ;  —  enter,  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity ! 

33. 
This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeruti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher's  favorite  theme. 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued. 
That  it  the  sole  reality  might  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  or  a 
dream. 

34. 
Yea,  so  possess'd  with  that  best  hope  were  they, 
That  if  the  heaveos  had  opened  overhead, 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgment  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead, 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with 

dread. 
But  in  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  fear ; 
Come,  Lord !  come  quickly !  would  this  pair  have 

said. 
And  thou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear, 
Lifl  us,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  into  thy  happy 

sphere ! 

35. 
They  wept  not  at  the  grave,  though  overwrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
Some  haply  might  have  deem'd  they  suffered 

not; 
Yet  they  who  look'd  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Might  see  what  deep  emotion  blanched   her 

cheek. 


An  inward  light  there  was  which  fill'd  her  eyes, 
And    told,    more  forcibly    than    words   could 

speak. 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  ties 
Had*  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  faculties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturbed 
Her  gentle  nature  thus ;  it  was  not  grief; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curb'd 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
W^e  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief. 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow ; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  first  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so, 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  over- 
throw. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour ; 
Soon  was  their  quickening  and  their  growth  dis- 

play'd ; 
Thenceforth  she  droop'd  and  wither'd  like  a 

flower. 
Which,  when  it  flourish'd  in  its  native  shade. 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  convey 'd. 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade. 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 
The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone  ; 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone, 
Now  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head. 
Some  proffered  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed, 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  suf- 
ferer's sake. 

39. 
How  had  Yeruti  borne  to  see  her  fade  ? 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight. 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light, 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight^ 
On  whom  his  mind  forever  was  intent. 
His  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night. 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent, 
With  whom  his  life   had   passed  in  peacefulest 
content. 

40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her, 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay. 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay, 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  resign'd. 
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41. 
Nor  was  there  wantin|^  to  the  mifferert  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction ;  for  the  uniTenal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate, 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art ; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  oompaasionote 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  im- 
part. 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart.  ^ 

42. 
And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might 

save; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferr'd  no  prayer ; 
For    when  she    stood    beside    her    Mother's 

grave. 
Her   earthly  hopes  and  thoughts  had  ended 

there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there, 
And  then,  regaining  her  beloved  sight. 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturb'd  delight. 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  and 

knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  all  earth's  thraldom 

free. 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  f 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried 

breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seem'd  to  see, 
While,  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith. 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  look'd  for 

death. 

44. 

I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  wra  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gathered  round, 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung^ 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound. 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy 
ground. 

45. 
At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhofier  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  !  how  unlike,  he  thought, 
This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  the 

wood. 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought ! 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless    household   from  their   native 

shade? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 


And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  ferm'd  to  fiuie 
So  soon, — so  soon  most  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be 
laid? 

46. 
Yet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  sight  i 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?    He  had  acted  well. 
And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  Grod  aright. 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befeU 
Must  needs  for  them  be  best    But  who  cwdd 

dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fete  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late?    What  marvel  if  tears  feU 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  hung. 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  feltering  fitkm 

his  tongue! 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause   thus  tremulously  that  made  him 

speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  hand ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  she  look'd  at  him  with  »i¥*iiring 

meek. 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loath  to  part. 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  lank  and  weak, 
Play'd  with  their  hold ;  then  letting  him  depart. 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touch'd  him  to  the 

heart 

48. 
Mourn  not  for  her !  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  live. 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sinoeie 
The  world  would  stain.  Fitter  she  ne'er  could  be 
For  the  great  change ;  and  now  that  change  ia 

near. 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  free  ? 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  ia  best  for  thee ! 

49. 
She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smilt 
Hath  settled,  fiz'd  in  death.    Judged  they  aright. 
Or  suffered  they  their  fancy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  round  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that,  in  that  last  effort  of  delight. 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come !  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was  shed  ? 

50. 
St.  Aachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before. 
As  when,  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array. 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  all  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore ; 
Yet,  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament. 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore, 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  had  been  sent. 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he  went. 
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61. 
This  WIS,  indted,  a  chosen  lamilj, 
For  HeaTen's  especial  favor  mark'd,  thej  said ; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  seem'd  to  be ; 
Tet  mercifullj  there  were  visited, 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led, 
Then  call'd  away  to  bliss.    Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently  ensue. 

52. 
They  marvell'd,  therefore,  when  the  youth  onoe 

more 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  walked  sbroad  again ; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  (Juggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain ; 
Then,  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their 

sway, 
All  trace  of  late  disease  past  rapidly  away. 

53. 
The  first  inquiry,  when  his  mind  was  free. 
Was  for  his  Sister.    She  was  gone,  they  said, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.    At  this  no  tears  he  shed, 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull,  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  heart 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart. 

54. 
How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which  seems ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness ;  but  in  their  strength  deep  streams 
ilow  silently.    Of  death  Yeruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good. 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void :  how  then  should  thought 
intrude 
Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude .' 

55. 
While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 
Less  had  Yeruti  leam'd  to  entertain 
A  sense  of  age  than  death.    He  understood 
Something  of  death  from  creatures  he  had  slain ; 
But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train 
Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest,  — 
The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  with 

pain,  ' 

The  failing  sense,  infirmity,  unrest, — 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best. 

56. 
Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead :  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go. 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  cumber'd  with  mortality,  below 

66 


Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  ? 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere, 
Andoflen,  even  now,  be  knew  that  they  were  near. 

57. 
Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes. 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  realities, 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew. 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form,  and  hue. 
And  looks,  and  gestures,  were  restored  again : 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  knew ; 
And  when  their  converse  was  disturb'd,  oh,  then 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  living  men ! 

58. 
But  not  the  less,  whate'er  was  to  be  done. 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content. 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-field,  as  one 
Whose  spirit,  wholly  on  obedience  bent. 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent. 
Alert  in  labor  he  among  the  best ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went, 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast, 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 


Cheerful  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturb'd  his  power 
Of  reason.    Yet  he  seem'd  to  feel  the  weignt 
Of  time  ;  for  always,  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appeared  to  give  him  some  delight; 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower. 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
As  if  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
The  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  care. 
To  Dobrizhoffer  came  one  day,  and  said. 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
With  such  indifference  hath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited ; 
His  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead. 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem'd  it;  a  deceit « 
Ufwn  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought ; 
A  mere  delusion,  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  distemper'd  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  further  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  would  find, — 
They  argued  thus,  —  if  it  were  noticed  not. 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  design'd, 
The  father  said,  and  then  dismiss'd  it  from  his  mind. 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  freely  then  confessed 
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His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Yeruti  wrong ; 
For  something  more  than  common  seem'd  im- 
pressed } 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  lips  his  own  account  to  hear ; 
Haply  tlie  father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere, 
Nor  wait  for  further  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.     Yeruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said, 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay ;  nor  must  he  fail 
This  warning  to  their  pastor  to  repeat. 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life's  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete, 
And  'twas  to  tell  him  this  they  lefl  their  starry  seat. 

64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams  ? — he  could  not  tell ; 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even,  while  he  slept,  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid ; 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same. 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array 'd, 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shon^  an  ei&uent  light  as  of  a  harmless  flame. 

65. 
And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the    time,  the 

place, — 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturb'd.     His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know ;  or,  knowing,  fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  lefl  him  now  below  ? 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy 

sphere ; 
That  dearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show; 
And  he  must  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit,  while  he  spake. 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.     Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone. 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate. 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  a  state 
Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest,  was 
sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 
The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assign'd ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  ask'd  collectedly 
He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind ; 
Why  should  it  ?     Were  not  all  around  him  kind  ? 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  loVfe  sincere. 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  find  ? 


He  had  no  want,  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear; 
But  he  must  be  baptized ;  he  could  not  tarry  beie. 

68. 
Thy  will  be  done,  Father  in  heaven  who  art ! 
The  pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied  ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter'd  the  church,  and  there,  the  font  beside. 
With  holy  water,  chrism,  and  salt  applied, 
Perform'd  in  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied ; 
Yeruti's  was  a  sense  of  pure  delight. 
And  while  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  and  more 
bright. 


His  wish  hath  been  obtain'd ;  and  this  being  done. 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content. 
The  day  in  its  accustom'd  course  pass'd  on ; 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  he  went. 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont,  he  bent. 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  care  aside. 
Lay  down.     The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  event. 
When, "  Ye  are  come  for  me  !  "  Yeruti  cried ; 
*  Yes,  I  am  ready  now !  "  and  instantly  he  died. 


NOTES, 


So  he^forsootk^  a  ahapd^  hoot  must  wear.  —  Proem,  p.  501. 

Hii  leg  had  been  set  by  the  French  after  their  cooqoeM  of 
Pamplonn,  and  reset  after  hia  removal  to  hia  father's  bonae. 
The  latter  operation  ii  described  as  having  been  roost  severe, 
but  borne  by  him,  in  his  wonted  manner,  without  any  manifesu- 
tion  of  suffering.  For  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
"  When  the  danger  of  death  was  past,  and  the  bones  were 
knit  and  becoming  firm,  two  inconveniences  remained :  one 
occasioned  by  a  portion  of  bone  below  tbu  knee,  which  pro- 
jected so  as  to  occasion  some  deformity ;  the  other  was  a 
contraction  of  the  leg,  which  prevented  him  from  walking 
erect  or  standing  (irmly  on  his  feet.  Now,  as  he  was  very  ao- 
licitoufl  about  hiH  appearance,  and  intended  at  that  time  to 
follow  the  course  of  a  military  life,  which  he  had  began,  he 
inquired  of  his  medical  attendants,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
the  bone  could  be  removed,  which  stood  out  in  so  unsigbtiT  a 
manner.  They  aniiwered  that  it  was  possible  to  removeit, 
but  the  operation  would  be  exceedingly  painful,  much  moi« 
so  than  any  which  he  had  before  undergone.  He  nevcrthclew 
directed  them  to  cut  it  out,  that  he  might  ha*e  his  will,  and 
(as  he  himself  related  in  my  hearing,  says  Ribadcneira)  that 
he  might  wear  ft«hionabie  and  well-fitting  boots.  Nor  coold 
he  be  dissunded  from  this  determination.  He  would  not  coo- 
sent  to  be  bound  during  the  operation,  and  went  through  it 
with  the  same  firmness  of  mind  which  he  had  manifested  in 
the  former  operations.  By  this  means  the  deformity  of  tbo 
bone  was  removed.  The  contraction  of  the  leg  was  in  some 
degree  relieved  by  other  applications,  a:d  especially  by  cert&io 
machines,  with  which,  during  many  days,  and  with  great  and 
continual  pain,  it  was  stretched  ;  nrvertheless  it  could  not  be  ao 
extended,  but  th'kt  it  always  remained  something  shorter  than 
the  other."  —  /U&odmetro,  Vda  S,  Tgnatii  Lcyoltfy  Jlcta  SS. 
Jul.  t.  7,  p.  659. 

A  close-fitting  boot  seems  to  have  been  as  fashionable  at 
one  time  as  close-fitting  imwviinaUft  of  buckskin  were  about 
the  year  1790 ;  and  perhaps  it  was  as  severe  an  operation  to 
get  into  them  for  the  first  time.  "  The  greasy  shoemaker," 
Bays  Tom  Nash,  with  his  squirrePs  skin,  and  a  whole  stall  of 
ware  upon  his  arm,  enters,  and  wrencheth  his  legs  for  an  hour 
together,  and  after  shows  his  tally.    By  St.  Loy  that  draws 
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deep."  —  Muk*s  LenUn  Stuff.  Marl.  MitceL  voL  ii.  p.  389, 8vo 
edition. 

The  operation  of  fitting  a  Spanish  dandy  with  short-laced 
qoaiter-boota  is  thus  minutely  described  by  Juan  de  Zavaleta, 
who  was  historiographer  at  the  commencement  of  Carlos  the 
Second's  reign. 

EaUra  el  zapatero  oUendo  6.  emuado.  Saea  de  las  hormas  los 
tapatoSf  con  t4inta  d\fiadtad  eomo  si  deaeUara  la*  hormas.  Sietn- 
tase  SM  una  silla  el  galan ;  hincase  el  lapaUro  de  rodillaSf  a;pO' 
derase  de  una  piema  eon  tantos  Urones  y  desagradosy  eomo  si  le 
embiaran  a  que  le  diera  tormento.  Mete  icn  ealiador  en  el  talon 
dd  lOfolOy  eneapUlale  otro  en  la  punta  del  pie,  y  lutgo  en^ieza  a 
gvdar  el  it^ato  par  encima  del  calzador.  Apenas  ha  eami$uido 
poeo  mas  que  los  dedos  del  pie,  quando  es  menesttr  arrastrarle 
e»n  Unas  tenazas,  y  aun  arrastrado  se  resists.  Ponese  eu  pie  el 
padentefatigado,  pero  eontento  ds  que  los  lapatos  le  vengan  an- 
gosioa  i  y  de  orden  del  tapatero  da  trss  6  quatro  patadas  en  el 
suelo,  eon  tantafueria,  que  puss  no  se  quiebra,  deoe  dsserde 
bronu. 

Aeoieados  dan  de  si  el  cordovan  y  la  suda ;  pellejos  en  fin  de 
animales,  que  obedecen  a  golpes.  Buelvese  a  seutar  el  tal  seiior, 
doUa  dziafuera  el  copcte  del  lapato,  cogele  eon  la  boea  de  las 
tenaias,  kinca  d  cfidal  junto  a  d  entrambas  rodillas,  i^firmase  en 
A  sudo  con  la  mono  izquisrda,  y  puesto  de  bruias  sobre  d  pie, 
keeko  arco  los  dos  dedos  de  la  mano  dereeba  que  forman  d  Jeme, 
va  con  dlos  ayudando  a  Uevar  por  el  empeine  arriba  d  cordovan, 
de  quien  ttra  con  las  tenaxas  su  dunlo.  Budoe  aponerse  en  una 
rodiUa,  eomo  primsro  estaca ;  entpuha  con  la  una  mano  la  punta 
ddpie,  y  eon  la  palma  de  la  otra  da  sobre  su  mano  tan  grandes 
golpes  eomo  si  los  diera  con  una  peda  de  jugar  a  la  pd^ ;  que 
es  la  neeessidad  tan  discreta,  que  se  haze  d  pobre  d  mal  a  si  mis- 
mo,  por  no  kazersde  a  aquel  de  quien  necessita. 

Ajustada  ya  la  punta  dd  pie,  aeude  al  laUm ;  humodeee  con  la 
lengua  los  remotes  de  las  costuras,  porque  noftdseen  las  costuras 
de  secas  por  los  remotes.  Tremenda  vamdad,  sufrir  en  sus  pies 
vn  kombre  la  hoca  de  otro  kombre,  solo  por  tsner  alihados  los  pies ! 
Dtsdobla  d  zapatero  d  talon,  dose  una  buelta  eon  d  ctdzador  a  la 
mano,  y  e$Kpieza  a  eneaxar  end  pie  la  segundapordondd  zapato. 
Jtanda  que  se  baxe  la  punta,  y  kaxese  lo  que  manda.  Llama 
Azia  asi  d  zapato  eon  talfuerza,  que  entre  su  cuerpo,  y  d  espal- 
dar  de  la  siUa  abrevia  torpe  y  desaliHadamente  al  que  colza. 
Dizele  luego  que  haga  lelon,  y  d  kombre  obedeee  eomo  un  eselavo. 
Ordenale  despues  que  di  end  sudo  una  patada,  y  dddla  pata- 
da,  eomo  se  le  ordena.  Budve  a  sentarse ;  saea  d  erud  nums- 
tro  d  calzador  dd  empeine,  y  por  donde  solid  d  calzador  mete  un 
polo,  que  Uaman  casta,  y  contra  d  budve  y  rebudve  d  saeaboca- 
dos,  que  saea  los  bocados  dd  cordovan,para  que  entren  las  dntas ; 
y  deza  en  d  empeine  del  pie  un  dolor,  y  unas  seHales,  eomo  si  ku- 
viera  saeado  de  alH  los  bocados.  Aguyerea  las  orejas,  passa  la 
cinta  eon  una  aguja,  tleva  las  orejas  a  que  derren  el  zapato, 
ajustalos,  y  da  luego  con  tanta  fuerta  d  nudo,  que  sipudieran 
akogar  a  un  kombre  por  la  garganta  dd  pie,  le  akogara.  Haze 
la  rasa  despues  eon  mas  euydado  que  gratia.  Budve  a  deva- 
narse  a  la  mano  d  calzador,  que  estdcolgando  dd  talon  f  tira  dd 
eomo  quien  retoca,  dd  can  la  otra  mano  palmadas  en  la  pUtnta, 
eomo  quien  assienta,  y  saea  d  calzador,  eckandose  todo  dtia  atrds. 
Pone  d  galan  dpie  en  d  sudo,  y  quedase  ntirandole.  Levan- 
tase  d  zapatero,  arrasa  con  d  dedo  el  sudor  de  la /rente,  y  queda 
respirando  eomo  si  kuviera  corrido,  Todo  esto  se  akorrava  eon 
hazer  d  zapato  un  poco  mayor  que  d  pie.  Padeeen  luego  en- 
trambos  otro  tanto  con  d  pie  segundo.  LUga  d  ultimo  yfiero 
trance  de  darle  el  dinero.  Reeoge  d  ofieial  sus  baratijas.  Re- 
eibe  su  estipendio,  salepor  la  puerta  de  la  sola  mirando  si  es  bue- 
na  la  plata  que  le  kim  dado,  dexando  d  su  ducno  de  movimientos 
tan  torpes  eomo  si  le  kuviera  eekado  unos  grillos. 

Si pensardn  los  quese  ealzan  apretado  que  se  ackiean  dpie. 
Si  lo  piensan  se  engaiian.  Los  kuessos  no  se  pueden  meter  unos 
en  otros :  eon  esto  esfuerza  que  si  le  quitan  de  lo  largo  al  zapato, 
se  doble  d  pie  por  las  eoyunturas,  y  ereiea  dzia  arriba  lo  que  le 
menguan  de  addante.  Si  le  estreckan  lo  ancko,  espredso  que 
se  alargue  aquella  came  opriadda.  Con  la  misma  cantidad  de 
pie  que  se  tenian,  se  quedan  los  que  ealzan  sisado.  Lo  que  kazen 
es  atormentarse,  y  dezar  los  pies  de  peor  kediura.  El  animal  d 
quien  mas  largos  pies  did  la  naturalsia  segun  su  cantidad,  es  d 
kombre ;  porque,  eomo  ka  de  andar  todo  el  cuerpo  sobre  dlos,  y 
no  son  mas  de  dos,  quiso  que  anduviesse  seguro.  El  que  se  los 
fuiere  abreviar,  gana  pareee  que  Hene  de  caer,  y  de  eaer  en  los 
vidos,  donde  se  kard  mayor  mal,  que  en  las  piedras.  La  parte 
que  le  puso  Dios  al  kombre  en  lafabriea  de  su  cuerpo  mas  certa 


de  la  tierra,  son  los  pies :  quiso  sin  duda  que  fuera  la  parte  irui ; 
kumilde  de  su  fabrica  t  pero  los  galanes  viciosos  Us  quitan  la 
kumildad  eon  los  aUHos,  y  los  ensobervecen  con  d  cuydcdo. 
E^fada  esto  a  Dios  UaUo,  que  aviendo  de  kazer  al  kombre  animal 
que  pisasse  la  tierra,  kito  la  tierra  de  tal  ealidad,  que  se  pudiesse 
imprimir  en  ella  la  kuella  dd  kombre,  Abierta  deza  su  ^tepultura 
d  pie  que  se  levanta,  y  pareee  que  se  lenanta  de  la  sepultura. 
lyemendad  eruddad  es  enloqueeer  con  d  adomo  al  que  se  quiere 
tragar  la  tierra  a  coda  passo.  —  El  dia  de  Fiecia.  Obras  de 
D.  Juan  de  ZavaleU,  p.  179, 180. 

"  In  comes  the  shoemaker  in  the  odor  o'  haste  and  fatigue. 
He  takes  the  shoes  off  the  lost  with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  he 
were  skinning  the  lasts.  The  galtarA  seaU  himself  upon  a 
chair;  the  shoemaker  kneels  down,  and  takes  possession  of 
one  foot,  which  ho  handles  as  if  h^  were  sent  there  to  admin- 
ister the  torture,  lie  puts  one  >lioeing-skiD  *  in  the  heel  of 
the  shoe,  fits  the  other  upon  'Jue  point  of  the  foot,  and  then 
begins  to  guide  the  shoe  over  the  shocing-skin.  Scarcely  has 
it  got  farther  than  the  tues  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  draw 
it  on  with  pincers,  and  even  then  it  is  hard  work.  The  pa- 
tient stands  up,  fatigued  with  the  operation,  but  well  pleased 
that  the  shoes  are  tight ;  and  by  the  shoemaker's  directions 
he  stamps  three  or  four  times  on  the  floor,  with  such  force  that 
it  must  be  of  iron  if  it  does  not  give  way. 

"  The  cordovan  and  the  soles  being  thus  beaten,  submit ; 
they  are  the  skins  of  animals  who  obey  blows.  Our  gallunt 
returns  to  his  seat,  ho  turns  up  the  upper  leather  of  the  shoe, 
and  lays  hold  on  it  with  the  pincers ;  tho  tradesmen  kneels 
close  by  him  on  both  kneoH,  rests  on  the  ground  with  Iuh  left 
bund,  and  bending  in  this  all-four's  position  over  the  foot, 
making  an  arch  with  those  fingers  of  the  right  hand  which 
form  the  span,  assists  in  drawing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cor- 
dovan, the  gallant  pulling  the  while  with  tho  pincers.  He 
then  puts  himself  on  one  knee,  lays  hold  of  the  end  of  the  foot 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  other  strikes  his  own 
hand  as  hard  as  if  he  were  striking  a  ball  with  a  racket.  For 
necessity  is  so  discreet  that  the  poor  man  inflicts  this  pain 
upon  himself  that  he  may  give  none  to  the  person  of  whose 
custom  be  stands  in  need. 

^'  The  end  of  the  foot  being  thus  adjusted,  he  repairs  to  the 
heel,  and  with  his  tongue  moistens  the  end  of  the  seams,  that 
they  may  not  give  way  for  being  dry.  Tremendous  vanity, 
that  one  man  should  allow  the  mouth  of  another  to  be  applied 
to  his  feet  that  he  may  have  tbem  trimly  set  out !  Tho  shoe- 
maker unfolds  the  heel,  turns  round  with  tho  shoeing-skin  in 
his  hand,  and  begins  to  fit  the  second  part  of  the  shoe  upon  the 
foot.  He  desires  the  gallant  to  put  the  end  of  the  foot  down, 
and  the  gallant  does  as  he  is  desired.  He  draws  the  shoe 
towards  him  with  such  force  that  the  person  who  is  thus  being 
shoed  is  compressed  in  an  unseemly  manner  between  the 
shoemaker's  body  and  the  back  of  the  chair.  Presently  he 
tells  him  to  put  his  heel  down,  and  the  man  is  as  obedient  as  a 
slave.  He  orders  him  then  to  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  man  stamps  as  he  is  ordered.  The  gallant  then  seats  him- 
self again ;  the  cruel  operator  draws  tlie  shooing-skin  from 
the  instep,  and  in  its  place  drives  in  a  stick  which  they  call 
eosta.^  He  then  turns  upon  it  tho  punch,  which  makes  the 
holes  in  tho  leather,  through  which  the  ribands  are  to  |)ass  ; 
he  again  twists  round  his  hand  the  strip  of  haro's-skin  which 
hangs  from  the  heel,  and  pulls  it  as  if  he  were  ringing  a  bell, 
and  loaves  upon  the  upi>er  part  of  tho  top  such  pnin  and  marks 
as  if  he  had  punched  the  holes  in  it.  He  bores  the  ears,  passes 
the  string  through  with  a  bodkin,  brings  the  ears  together  that 
they  may  fasten  the  shoo,  fits  them  to  their  intended  place, 
and  ties  the  knot  with  such  force,  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
itrnnglo  a  man  by  tho  neck  of  his  foot,  strangled  the  gallant 
would  be.  Then  he  makes  tho  mse,  with  moro  care  than 
grace.  He  goes  then  to  take  out  the  shoeing^kin,  which  is 
still  hanging  from  the  heel ;  bo  lays  hold  of  thii>,  strikes  the 
sole  of  the  foot  with  his  other  hand  as  if  settlin<;  it,  and  draws 
out  the  skin,  bringing  out  all  with  it.  The  gallant  puts  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  remains  looking  at  it.  The  shoemaker 
rises,  wipes  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  his  fingers,  ond 
draws  his  breath  like  one  who  has  been  running.     All  this 

A  piece  of  hareValrin  is  naed  in  Spain  for  this  purpoM,  «■  it  sppesn  bf 
the  former  extnet  ftom  Tom  Naah  that  iquirrelVririn  wu  In  Enfluid. 

t  Which  is  vsod  to  dxfvs  in  upon  the  last,  to  raise  a  siioe  higher  in  tit* 
iasUp. 
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trouble  might  have  been  laved  by  makinf  the  shoe  a  Uttle 
larger  than  the  foot.  Presently  both  have  to  go  through  the 
same  paint  with  the  other  foot.  Now  comei  the  last  and 
terriele  act  of  payment.  The  tradesman  collects  his  tools, 
receivb*  his  money,  and  goes  out  at  the  door,  looking  at  the 
silver  to  ?ee  if  it  is  good,  and  leaving  tlie  gallant  walking  as 
much  at  hts  ease  as  if  he  had  been  pnt  in  fetters. 

**  If  they  >vho  wear  tight  shoes  think  that  thereby  they  can 
lessen  the  size  of  their  feet,  they  are  mistaken.  The  bones 
cannot  he  squeezed  one  into  another ;  if  therefore  the  shoe  is 
made  short,  the  foot  must  be  crooked  at  the  joints,  and  grow 
upward  if  is  not  allowed  to  grow  forward.  If  it  is  pinched  in 
the  breadth,  the  flesh  jvhieh  is  thus  constrained  must  extend 
itself  in  length.  They,  who  are  shod  thus  miserably  remain 
with  just  the  same  quantity  of  foot. 

**  Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  one  to  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  nature  has  given  the  lai^cst  feet ;  because  as  his  whole 
body  is  to  be  supported  upon  them,  and  he  has  only  two,  she 
chose  that  he  should  walk  in  safety.  He  who  wishes  to 
abbreviate  them  acts  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  fall,  and  to  fall 
into  vices  which  will  do  him  more  injury  than  if  he  fell  upon 
stones.  The  feet  are  the  part  which  in  the  fabric  of  the  human 
body  are  placed  nearest  to  the  fiarth ;  they  are  meant  therefore 
to  be  the  humblest  part  of  his  frame,  but  gallants  take  away  all 
humility  by  adorning  and  setting  tiiem  forth  in  bravery.  This 
so  displeases  the  Creator,  that  having  to  make  man  an  animal 
who  should  walk  upon  the  earth,  he  made  the  earth  of  such 
properties,  that  the  footsteps  should  sink  into  it.  The  foot 
which  is  lifted  firom  the  ground  loaves  its  own  grave  open,  and 
seems  as  if  it  rose  from  the  grave.  What  a  tremendous  thing 
is  it  then  to  set  off  with  adornments  that  which  the  earth 
wishes  to  devour  at  every  step ! " 


WkiUng  wUk  boekt  the  UtUouM  kwrt  away.  —  Proem,  p.  5QS. 

Vede  quanto  intparta  a  UfoO  de  bans  Ucro»!  Se  o  tivrofora 
de  eavaUeriagf  soAiria  Ignado  kwm  frande  cmaUtfro  ,*  /oy  htm 
livro  de  vidas  dt  Santos^  takio  kum  grand»  Santo.  8e  lera 
cavaUerUu,  soJUria  Ignado  kmm  Cavtdleyro  da  ardenU  upada ; 
Uo  vidoM  de  SantoSy  sakio  hum  Santo  da  ardente  todUi. —  Vieyra, 
Bermam  de  S.  Ignacio,  t.  i.  368. 

See,  says  Vieyra,  the  importance  of  reading  good  books. 
If  it  had  been  a  book  of  knight-errantry,  Ignacio  would  have 
become  a  great  knight-errant ;  it  was  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  Ignatius  became  a  great  saint.  If  he  had  read  about 
knights,  he  might  have  proved  a  Knight  of  the  Burning  Sword : 
ho  road  about  saints,  and  proved  a  Saint  of  the  Burning  Torch. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  probable  than  that  Cervantes  had 
this  part  of  Loyola's  history  in  his  mind  when  he  described  the 
rise  of  Don  duizote's  madness,  if  Cervantes  hod  not  shown 
himself  in  one  of  his  dramas  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pestilent  superstition  of  his  country.  El  diehoto  Rnjian  is  one 
of  those  monstrous  compositions  which  nothing  but  the  anti- 
ohristtan  fables  of  the  Romish  church  could  have  produced. 

Landor,  however,  supposes  that  Cervantes  intended  to  sat- 
irize a  favorite  dogma  of  the  Spaniards.  The  passage  occurs 
in  his  thirteenth  conversation. 

"  The  most  dezterous  attack  over  made  against  the  worship 
among  catholics,  which  opens  so  many  side-chapels  to  pilfering 
and  imposture,  is  that  of  Cervantes. 

**  Leopold.   I  do  not  remember  in  what  part. 

'*  President.  Throughout  Don  duizote.  Dulcinea  was  the 
peerless,  the  immaculate,  and  death  was  denounced  against 
all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  assertion  of  her  perfections. 
Surely  your  highness  never  could  have  imagined  that  Cer- 
vantes was  such  a  knight-errnnt  as  to  attack  knight-errantry, 
a  folly  that  had  ceased  more  than  a  century,  if  indeed  it  was 
any  folly  at  all ;  and  the  idea  that  he  ridiculed  the  poems  and 
romances  founded  on  it  is  not  less  improliable,  for  they  con- 
tained all  the  literature  of  the  nation,  ezce pting  the  garniture 
of  chnpter-honses,  theology,  and  pervaded,  as  with  a  thread 
of  gold,  the  beautiful  histories  of  this  illustrious  people.^  He 
delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by  the  jokes  he  scattered 
amongst  them  on  the  false  taste  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his 
rivals ;  and  he  delighted  his  own  heart  by  this  solitary  archery  ; 
well  knowing  what  amnsement  those  who  came  another  day 
would  find  in  picking  up  his  arrows  and  discovering  the  bull's- 
eye  hits. 


*'  Charles  V.  was  the  kni^t  of  La  Mancha,  derotiof  hh 
labors  and  vigils,  his  wars  and  treaties,  to  the  chimerical  idee 
of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  turn  their  iodexea  by  a 
simultaneous  movement  to  one  point.  Sancho  Panza  was  tba 
symbol  of  the  people,  possening  sound  sense  in  all  other 
matters,  but  ready  to  follow  the  most  extravagant  visloDajy 
in  this,  and  combining  implicit  belief  in  it  with  the  groawat 
sensuality.  For  religion,  when  it  is  hot  enough  to  prodne* 
enthusiasm,  bums  up  and  kills  erery  seed  intrusted  to  its 
bosom.**  —  Imaginary  Conversations,  voL  L  187. 

Benedetto  di  Virgilio,  the  Italian  ploughman,  thus  deeeribea 
the  course  of  Loyola's  reading,  in  his  heroic  poem  npoo  that 
Baint*s  life. 

Mentre  le  vote  i$idebUite  vene 
Stass*  egti  rinforumde  d  poeo  d  poea 
Dentro  ipaterm  tettiy  e  n  trattitne 
Or  s^la  ricea  umbray  orpresso  alfoeOf 
For^  del  costume  nu),  pensier  gU  viene 
Di  legger  UbripifX  ^U  d^altro  gioco ; 
Qtuad*  era  dianti  innawufrato,  e  d*armi 
Tant*  or,  mutando  stUe,  inekina  d  i  canaL 

Qittiict  eosumds,  eke  i  vohmi  omati 
D*aUi  eoneettiy  e  di  leggiadra  rtmo, 
Dentro  la  stanta  sua  vengan  portaH, 
Che  passar  eon  lor  versi  U  tempo  sttma  .• 
Cercan  ben  tosto  i  paggi  in  tutti,  i  lati 
Oct  posar  soloun  tax  libriprimaf 
Maniper  questa  parte,  ni  per  queUa 
Ponno  istoria  trovar  vecekia,  o  mvcOo. 

.    Tvohami  vergati  m  dsid  casUi 

S*ttseondon  si,  eke  nulla  il  cerear  giama  t 
Ma  pur  eoreando  i  piA  seereti  amd 
Per  granfortuna  un  tomo  eeeo  si  trova^ 
Tomo  divin,  ekelevite  de^Santi 
Conserva,  edela  etade  prisea  e  nova, 
Onde  per  far  la  brama  sua  eontenta 
7U  opra  mnfido  servo  d  bti  presontm. 

il  voiume,  eke  epiega  in  ogni  parte 
De  guerrieri  del  dd  Voprefamase, 
Fa  dk'  Ignatio  s*aeeenda  d  seguir  Parts 
Cke  d  soffinr  Uatto  i  saeri  Eroi  dispose, 
EgU  gid  sprtita  di  Bdlonae  Marie 
Ott  studi,  die  d  seguir  primm  n  pose, 
E  s*  aednge  d  tronear  muggier  d*JtkHs^ 
L*Hidra  dd  vido,  e  le  sue  UsU  infida. 

TVtto  gioeondo  d  eontemplar  s*apipiglia 
Si  degni  fagli,  e  da  prindpio  alfine ; 
Q«t  ritrova  di  Die  PampiafaaugUa, 
Spirti  bead  ed  alme  pmregrine  t 
Tra  gU  aUri  osseroa  eon  sua  meranigbim 
n  pio  Ousnum,  eke  colse  da  le  spine 
Rose  eeiesti  de  la  terra  santa, 
Ondeddbuon  Oiesonacque  lapianta, 

Contempla  dope  U  Smvfico  Magna 
Fandator  de  le  bigge  immense  squadra  ; 
La  dioina  virtu,  Palto  guadagno 
De  Popre  lor  nurabili  e  leggiadrei 
Rhmra  U  Padean  di  lui  eompagno^ 
Cke  Uberd  da  indegna  morte  U  padre, 
E  per  provar  di  quella  eauM  U  torto, 
Fivofi  de  la  tomba  usdre  il  morto. 

Quind  ritrvva  U  Cdestin,  eke  spande 
Triot^dnte  bandiera  alia  campagna, 
De  Pegregie  rnrtd  sue  memorande 
Con  Italia  s^tngemma  s  Franda  e  Spagnm  t 
Omati  ifigli  suoi  d'epre  ammirands 
Son  per  PJ^firka  sparti,  e  per  Lamagna, 
E  m  pard  injlde  at  Gd  per  lor  d  vede 
Jfaseer  la  Ckiesa,  e  pmUular  lafede. 

Qusvi  s^avisa,  come  il  buon  M'erdna 
Inelito  Capitan  dd  Hi  supemo. 
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Urn  giomo  guertggiando  s^  H  Ctmo 
OP  IdoUfraeastdf  vhut  VlfifemOf 
M  earn  aUa  del  motor  divino 
Owutd  Umpio  sacrato  ai  eUeo  Avomo, 
Por  di  novo  Vertose  d  VaUa  prole 
Dinmo  eseempio  de  PeterHo  Sole. 

Ltgge  tome  Brumone  al  dimn  Regge 
AecoUe al  Ridel  del dgmfeUei, 
E  dtmdo  ordine  lor,  regota  e  legge 
OP  mpard  calpeetare  tupre  pendid ; 
K  fiuUe  de  le  domu  ameo  vi  legge, 
Che  quidiricehedioentarmundiei 
Par  trovar  poisilkU  sedi  supeme 
Lor  doti  uuoimttiMi  ed  eUme, 

Ckiara  tra  PaUre  nota  e  Cotmiui, 
Che  per  eeeer  di  DiofedeU  amoMU, 
Pi.  intrepida  d  %  fjormenti :  e  la  Regima 
Di  SienOy  e  eeeo  le  eompagne  tante : 
Oreola  con  la  sddera  peregrima, 
Momadu  eacre,  verginelle  Mxie, 
Che  epreiuxnda  del  mjondo  il  vwm  rito, 
Eleeeero  CHet^  lor  gran  wutrito. 

Eirmi  RomiiH  msf«  llarione, 
E  di  Viemma  gud  eifirameo  e  forte 
Che  debelld  lafmrie,  e  H  gran  Campione 
Ch*  appo  il  J^atal  di  Chriato  hebbe  la  morte ; 
Rieguardm  quel  del  prima  Coi{falone, 
Che  del  Ciel  guarda  le  anpeme  parte ; 
E  gU  Mnded  eompagni,  e  come  luce 
Jl  diva  jSgnella  di  lor  capo  e  Duee, 

Mentre  in  queeto  penetra  e  megUo  imtende 
lyErai  ti  glorioei  il  nobil  vantOy 
Jhtra  iammerbal  del  Cid  eevra  hd  eeondOy 
Jhira  immortal  di  epirto  dito  e  aanto  t 
^*<>  f^  egambra  gli  errori  e  gid  gU  aecemda 
Jn  guiea  il  cor,  ehe  dietUla  in  pianto ; 
Lagrime  vereoy  e  le  lagrime  eparte 
Bagnan  del  Ukro  le  vergate  carte. 

QimI  dmv  gJuaedo  eevra  e  monti  alpini 
Da  U  wl4  del  eole  intenerito, 
Suol  tiqutfareiy  e  di  bei  erieUdlim 
Rim  Phorbe  inoffiar  del  omol/ibrito  ; 
Tal  da  lafona  degli  ardor  divini 
Del  CHovanetto  moUe  il  corferitOy 
Hor  ri  diedogUe  in  tepidi  Uquoriy 
E  rigan  del  bel  volto  i  vagkijiori. 

Com'  altri  net  eriataUoy  o  nel  diamante 
Spaeehiarei  euoly  taleiei  speaJMy  e  nurs 
AVI  apeeehio  di  aua  memtey  indi  PerroMte 
Vila  diaeemey  onde  con  dual  aoapira  t 
Qicmd  riaolve  imtrepido  e  conatanle 
D^or  gli  orgogU  giovanili  e  Pira, 
Per  i$mtar  ne  Popra  e  ne  gli  effetti 
leeieati  guerrier  del  libra  lettL 

Ifoatio  Loiola.    Roma,  1647.     Canto  8. 

Tba  JetuiU,  however,  aiiure  lu,  Uiat  Loyola  is  not  the 
aaUior  of  their  lociety,  and  that  it  is  not  allowable  either  to 
think  or  any  so.  Sadeiaa  Jean  ut  d  8.  Ignatio  de  Loiolt  non 
dueit  namanj  ita  tuque  originem  primamy  et  alimd  aentire  aut 
laqmiy  nafaa.  (Imago  primi  BtecnVi  Soc.  Jeio,  p.  64.)  Jeaua 
prtmrna  ac  prmeipuMa  auetor  SodaUUia  is  the  title  of  a  chapter 
in  this  their  secular  volume,  which  is  a  ctirious  and  very 
boaotiful  book.  Then  follows  Beata  Virgo  mtCrtz,  patronay 
ian6  ailara  mIiU  OMdar  Socittatia,  Lastly,  P»at  Ckriatmm  et 
Mariam  Saeietatia  Auetor  et  Parana  aanetua  Ignatius. 

"  On  the  36th  August,  17M,  the  French  plundered  the  rich 
eborch  of  Loyola,  at  Azpeitia,  and  proceeding  to  Elgoibas, 
loaded  five  earts  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  of  that  place. 
This  party  of  marauders  consisted  of  200.  The  peasants  col- 
lected, fell  upon  them,  and  afler  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three 
hours,  recovered  the  whole  booty,  which  they  conveyed  to 
Vittoria  in  triumph.    Among  other  things,  a  relic  of  Loyola 


was  recovered,  which  was  carried  in  procession  to  the  church, 
the  victorious  peasants  accompanying  it."  ~-Mare»Uae,  ISaL 
delaOumredePEapagne,p.86, 


Faednation,  —  Canto  I.  st.  1. 

It  is  odd  that  in  Hindostan,  where  it  might  have  been 
supposed  superstition  would  have  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  this  practice,  a  pious  fraud  was  found  necessary  for  remov- 
ing the  prejudice  against  it. 

Mooperal  Streenivaschary,  a  Brahmin,  thus  writes  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  at  Madras,  on  vaccine  inoculation. 

"It  might  be  useful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  arising  from  the  term  cow-pock,  being  taken 
literally  in  our  Tamul  tongue ;  whereas  there  con  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  been  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exuBerant  udders 
of  the  cows  in  England,  and  no  way  similar  to  the  humor  dis- 
charged from  the  tongue  and  feet  of  diseased  cattle  in  this 
coimtry."~FomBX8*s  Oriental  Meaaoira,  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 


fbr  tfratnous  fear  diaaelved  all  natural  bonda  qf  man. 

Canto  I.  St.  3. 

Mackenzie  gives  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  effect  of  small-pox 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 

**  The  small-pox  spread  its  destructive  and  desolating  power, 
as  the  fire  consumes  the  dry  grass  of  the  field.  The  faul 
infection  spread  around  with  a  baneful  rapidity,  which  no 
flight  could  escape,  and  with  a  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could 
resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pestilential  breath  whole  families 
and  tribes ;  and  the  horrid  scene  presented  to  those  who  had 
the  melancholy  and  afllicting  opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a 
combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as,  to  avoid  the 
horrid  fale^of  their  friends  around  them,  prepared  to  dis- 
appoint the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating  their  own 
existence. 

"  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which  pro- 
vided not  to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  havo 
heightened  the  pains  of  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them  not 
only  Mrithout  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviation.  Nought 
was  lefl  them  but  to  submit  in  agony  and  despair. 

*(  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible, 
may  be  added  the  putrid  carcasses  which  the  wolves,  with  a 
furious  voracity,  dragged  forth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were 
mangled  within  them  by  the  dogs,  whose  hunger  was  satisfied 
with  the  diB6gured  remains  of  their  masters.  Nor  was  it 
uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  had 
not  reached,  to  call  them  around  him,  to  represent  the  cruel 
sufferings  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relations,  from  the  influence 
of  some  evil  spirit,  who  vras  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race  } 
and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  iu  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.  At  the  same  time,  if  tiieir  hearts  feiled 
them  in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to  perform 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  last  act  of  hia 
affection,  and  instantly  to  follow  them  to  the  common  plaoa 
of  rest  and  refuge  from  human  eviL'' 


And  from  the  ailent  door  the  jaguar  tuma  oiaay. 

Canto  I.  St.  IL 

I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  having  strictly  adhered  to  natural 
history  in  this  instance.  The  liberty  which  I  have  taken  is 
mentioned,  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
ignorance  of  this  animal's  habits. 

The  jaguar  will  not  attack  a  living  horse  if  a  dead  one  be 
near,  and  when  it  kills  iu  prey,  it  drags  it  to  its  dea,  b«t  is 
s&id  not  to  eat  the  body  till  it  becomes  putrid.  They  are 
caught  in  large  traps  of  the  cage  kind,  baited  with  stinking 
meat,  and  then  speared  or  shot  through  the  ban.  The  CbaU 
caquines  had  a  braver  way  of  killing  them  :  they  provoked  the 
animal,  fronted  it,  received  iU  atUck  upon  a  tliick  truncheon, 
which  they  held  by  the  two  ends,  threw  it  d*wB  while  ita 
teeth  were  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  ripped  the  creature  up 
before  it  could  recover.  (Techoy  p.  99.)  A  great  profit  is 
made  by  their  skins.  The  jaguar  which  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh  becomes  a  most  foraoidable  aaknal ;  aucb  a  beast 
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if  called  a  tigre  cevado,  a  fleihed  tiger.  There  was  one  which 
infested  the  road  between  Santa  F6  and  Santiago,  and  had 
killed  ten  men  j  after  which  a  party  of  loldiert  were  sent  to 
deitroy  it.  The  game  thing  iii  said  of  the  lion  and  other  beasts 
of  pre>,  probably  with  truth;  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
because  they  have  a  particular  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food, 
but  because,  having  once  fed  upon  man,  they  from  that  time 
regard  him,  like  any  animal  of  inferior  strength,  as  their  natural 
prey.  "  It  is  a  constant  observation  in  Numidio,"  says  Bruce, 
"  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the  face  of  men,  till  by 
some  accident  tlicy  have  been  brought  to  engage,  and  the  beast 
has  prevailed  against  him ;  then  that  feeling  of  sui»criority, 
imprinted  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animab,  for  man's 
preservation,  seems  to  forsake  him.  The  lion,  having  once 
tasted  human  blood,  relinquishes  the  pursuit  after  tlie  flock. 
Ho  repairs  to  some  highway  or  frequented  path,  and  haa 
be*;n  known,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  road 
to  a  market  for  several  weeks ;  and  in  this  ha  persists,  till 
hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to  destroy  him."  DobrizhofTer 
saw  the  skin  of  a  jaguar  which  was  as  long  as  the  standard 
hide.  He  says,  also,  that  he  saw  one  attack  two  horses  which 
were  coupled  with  a  thong,  kill  one,  and  drag  the  other  away 
after  it. 

A  most  unpleasant  habit  of  this  beast  is,  that  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  he  chooses  to  lodge  within  doors,  and  will  steal  into 
the  house.  A  girl  at  Corrientes,  who  slept  with  her  mother, 
saw  one  lying  under  the  bed  when  she  rose  in  the  morning : 
she  had  presence  of  mind  to  bid  her  mother  lie  still,  went  for 
help,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  its  perilous  visiter.  Cat-like, 
the  jaguar  is  a  good  climber ;  but  Dobrizhoffer  tells  us  how  a 
traveller  who  takes  to  a  tree  for  shelter  may  profit  by  the  po- 
sition: In  promptu  romffiium;  urina  pro  armia  eatt  hoc  si 
tigridia  ad  arboris  pedem  minitantM  oeulos  consperaeriSf  aalva 
res  esl.  QitA  datA  port&  fugei  iUico.  (i.  980.)  He  who  first 
did  this  must  have  been  a  good  marksman  as  well  as  a  cool 
fellow,  and*  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  reserved  his  fire  till  the 
jaguar  was  within  shot. 

Dobrizhoffer  seems  to  credit  an  opinion  (which  is  held  in 
India  of  the  tiger  also)  that  the  jaguar's  claws  are  in  a  certain 
degree  venomous ;  the  scar  which  they  leavo  is  said  to  be 
always  liable  to  a  very  painful  and  burning  sense  of  heat. 
But  that  author,  in  his  usual  amusing  manner,  repeats  many 
credulous  notions  concerning  the  animal ;  as  that  its  burnt 
claws  are  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  and  that  it  has  a  mode 
of  decoying  fish,  by  standing  neck-deep  in  the  water,  and 
spitting  out  a  white  foam,  which  allures  them  within  reach. 
Techo  (30)  says  the  same  thing  of  a  large  snake. 

An  opinion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  animals  of 
this  kind  are  envenomed  is  found  in  the  East  also.  Captain 
Williamson  says,  "  However  trivial  the  scratches  made  by  the 
claws  of  tigers  may  appear,  yet,  whether  it  Ihi  owing  to  any 
noxious  quality  in  the  claw  itself,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
tiger  strikes,  or  any  other  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  as  have  been  under  my 
notice  died  j  and  I  have  generally  remarked,  that  those  whose 
cases  appeared  the  least  alarming  wore  most  suddenly  carried 
ofi*.  I  have  ever  tliought  the  perturbation  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fatality 
alluded  to,  especially  as  I  never  know  any  one  wounded  by  a 
tiger  to  die  without  suffering  for  some  days  under  that  most 
dreadful  symptom,  a  locked  jaw  !  Such  as  have  been  wounded 
to  appoorance  severely,  but  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
hemorrhage,  I  have  commonly  found  to  recover,  excepting  in 
the  rainy  season :  at  that  period  I  should  expect  serious  con- 
sequences from  either  a  bite  or  a  scratch." —  OrieiOal  Sports, 
vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Wild  beasu  were  so  numerous  and  fierce  in  one  part  of 
Mexico,  among  the  Otomites,  that  Fr.  Juan  de  Grijalva  says 
in  his  time,  in  one  year,  more  than  250  Indians  were  devoured 
by  them.  '*  There  then  prevailed  an  opinion,"  he  proceeds, 
**  and  still  it  prevails  among  many,  that  those  tigers  and  lions 
were  certain  Indian  sorcerers,  whom  they  call  Nahuales,  who 
by  diabolical  art  transform  themselves  into  beasts,  and  tear 
the  Indians  in  pieces,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  some 
offences  which  they  have  received,  or  to  do  them  evil,  which 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  Devil,  and  an  effect  of  his  fierce- 
ness. Some  traces  of  these  diabolical  acts  have  been  seen  in 
our  time,  for  in  the  year  1579,  the  deaths  of  this  kind  being 
many,  and  th«  luspicion  ▼ebement,  some  Indiana  were  pat  to 


the  question,  and  they  confessed  the  crime,  and  were  ezecnted 
for  it.  With  all  this  experience  and  proof,  there  are  majiy 
persons  who  doubt  these  transformations,  and  say  that  tbo 
land  being  mountainous  produces  wild  beasts,  and  the  beasts 
being  once  fleshed  commit  these  great  ravages.  And  it  waa 
through  the  weak  understandings  of  the  Indians  that  ihey  were 
persuaded  to  believe  their  conjurers  could  thus  metamorphose 
themselves  ;  and,  if  these  poor  wretches  confessed  themsclvea 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  was  owing  to  their  weakness  under 
the  torture  ;  and  so  they  suffered  for  an  offence  which  they 
had  never  committed." 

Father  Grijalva,  however,  holds  with  his  Father  8.  Au- 
gustine, who  has  said,  concerning  such  things,  kac  ad  nos  ««■ 
quibuseunque  qualibus  credere  ptttaremus  uuUgKutKy  sed  eis  refe- 
rentibus  pervenenutl^  quos  nobis  nan  ezistimaremus  fidase  ni«i»- 
titos.  **  In  the  dajrs  of  my  Father  S.  Augustine,"  he  says, 
'*  wonderful  things  were  related  of  certain  inn-keepers  in 
Italy,  who  transformed  passengers  into  beasts  of  burden,  to 
bring  to  their  inns  straw,  barley,  and  whatever  was  wanted 
from  the  towns,  and  then  metamorphosed  them  into  their  own 
persons,  that  they  might  purchase,  as  customers,  the  very 
commodities  they  had  carried.  And  in  our  times  the  witches 
of  Logrono  make  so  many  of  these  transformations,  that  now 
no  one  can  doubt  them.  This  matter  of  (he  Nahuales,  w  sor- 
cerers of  Tututepee,  has  been  confessed  by  so  many,  that  that 
alone  sufllces  to  make  it  credible.  The  best  proof  which  can 
be  had  is,  that  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  course  of 
justice  3  and  it  is  temerity  to  condemn  the  judges,  lor  it  is  to 
bo  believed  that  they  made  oil  due  inquiry.  Our  brethren 
who  have  been  ministers  there,  and  are  also  judges  of  the  in- 
terior court,  (that  is,  of  the  conscience,)  have  all  held  these 
transformations  to  be  certain  ;  so  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt  concerning  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nsefol  to  under- 
stand it,  that  if  at  any  time  in  heathen  lands  the  devil  should 
work  any  of  these  metamorphoses,  the  Indians  may  sec  we 
are  not  surprised  at  them,  and  do  not  hold  them  as  miraculons, 
but  can  explain  to  them  the  reason  and  cause  of  these  effects, 
which  astonish  and  terrify  them  so  greatly." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  the  devil  can  only  exercise  this 
power  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  by  God,  in  punishment  for 
sin,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  is  not  real,  but'only  apparent ; 
the  sorcerer  not  being  actually  transformed  into  a  lion,  but 
seeming  as  if  he  were  so  both  to  himself  and  others.  In  what 
manner  ho  can  tear  a  man  really  to  pieces  with  imaginary 
claws,  and  devour  him  in  earnest  with  an  imaginary  mouth, 
the  goo<l  friar  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  —  Historia 
de  la  Orden  de  S.  .^gustin  en  la  Provimeia  de  J^T,  Esp^ia, 
pp.  34,  35. 


Preserved  with  horrid  art 
In  ghastly  image  qf  humanity.  —  Canto  I.  et.  13. 

The  more  ghastly  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  appearance 
of  life  is  preserved  in  the  revolting  practice.  Such,  however, 
it  was  not  to  the  tVelings  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  as  much 
pride  in  a  collection  of  their  ancestors,  as  one  of  the  strongest 
family  feeling  could  have  in  a  collection  of  family  pictures^ 
The  body,  Diudorns  says,  is  delivered  to  the  kindred  with 
every  member  so  whole  and  entire  that  no  part  of  the  body 
seems  to  l»e  altered,  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  the  eyelids  and 
the  eyebrows,  so  that  the  beauty  and  shape  of  tlie  face  seems 
just  as  before.  By  which  means  many  of  the  Eg>'ptiar»s, 
laying  up  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  stately  monuments, 
(lerfectly  see  the  true  visoge  and  countenance  of  those  who 
were  buried  many  ages  before  they  themselves  were  bom ;  so 
that  in  regarding  the  proportion  of  every  one  of  these  bodies, 
and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces,  they  take  exceeding  great 
delight,  even  as  if  they  were  still  living  among  them.  (Book  L) 

They  believe, says  Herodotus,  {Euterpe^^  123,)  tliat  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  soul  immediately  enters  into  some 
other  animal ;  and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 
of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it  finally  enters  a 
second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirm  that  it  under- 
goes all  these  changes  in  the  space  of  three  thousand  yean. 
This  opinion  some  among  the  Greeks  have  at  different  periods 
of  time  adopted  as  their  own  ;  but  I  shall  not,  though  I  could, 
specify  their  names. 

How  little  did  the  Egyptians  apprehend  that  the  bodies 
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which  they  preserved  with  such  care,  tu  be  ready  again  for  use 
when  the  cycle  should  be  fulfilled,  would  one  day  be  regarded 
aa  an  article  of  trade,  broken  up,  exported  piecemeal,  and 
administered  in  grains  and  scruples,  as  a  costly  medicine,  to  rich 
patients  !    A  preference  was  even  given  to  virgin  mummy. 

The  bodies  of  the  Incas,  from  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
were  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun :  they  were  sealed 
each  on  his  litter,  and  in  such  excellent  preservation  that  they 
■eemed  to  be  alive  ;  according  to  tlie  testimony  of  P.  Acoata 
and  Garcilaso,  who  saw  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  manner  they  were  prei>ared,  so  as  to  resist  the 
iojuriea  of  time.  Gomara  (e.  195)  says  they  were  embalmed 
by  the  joioe  of  certain  fragrant  trees,  which  was  poured  down 
their  throats,  and  by  unguents  of  gum.  Acosta  says  that  a 
certain  bitumen  was  used,  and  that  plates  of  gold  were  placed 
instead  of  eyes,  so  well  fitted  that  the  want  of  the  real  eye 
was  not  perceived.  Garcilaso  thought  the  chief  preparation 
consisted  in  freezing  them  with  snow.  They  were  buried  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Andrei.  —  Mere,  Pe- 
ruana ^  No.  221. 

Hideous  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  in 
monasteries,  where  they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  monastic 
snperstitioo.  I  remember  seeing  two  human  bodies,  dry  and 
shrivelled,  suspended  in  the  Casa  dos  Ossos^  at  Evora,  a 
chapel,  the  walln  of  which  are  lined  with  skulls  and  bones. 

"  Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  they  fail  not  to  singularize  a  convent 
of  Capuchins  at  a  amull  distance  from  town,  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  which  serve  as  a  public  walk.  You  are  shown, 
ander  the  fabric,  a  vault  divided  into  four  great  galleries,  into 
which  the  light  is  admitted  by  window^fi  cut  out  at  the  top  of 
each  extremity.  In  this  vault  are  preserved,  not  in  flesh,  but 
io  skin  and  bone,  all  the  Capuchins  who  have  died  in  the 
convent  since  its  foundation,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  several 
persons  from  the  city.  There  are  here  private  tombs  be- 
longing to  opulent  families,  who,  even  after  annihilation,  dis- 
dain to  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind.  It  is 
•aid,  that  in  order  to  secure  thu  preservation  of  these  bodies, 
they  are  prepared  by  being  gradually  dried  before  a  slow  fire, 
so  as  to  consume  the  flesh  without  greatly  injuring  the  skin ; 
when  perfectly  dry,  they  are  invested  with  the  Capuchin 
habit,  and  placed  upright,  on  tablets,  disposed  step  above  step 
along  the  sides  of  tlie  vault ;  the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  feet 
are  left  naked.  A  preservation  like  this  is  horrid.  The  skin 
discolored,  dry,  and  as  if  it  had  been  tanned,  nay,  torn  in 
some  places,  glued  close  to  the  bones.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
from  the  difiereot  grimaces  of  this  numerous  assemblage  of 
fleshless  figures,  rendered  still  more  frightful  by  a  long  beard 
on  the  chin,  what  a  hideous  spectacle  this  must  exhibit ;  and 
whoever  lias  seen  a  Capuchin  alive,  may  form  an  idea  of  this 
singular  repository  of  dead  friars."  —  Somuni. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  practices  arise  from  super- 
stition ;  but  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  afiford  any 
gratification  to  pride.  That  excellent  man,  Fletcher  of  Ma- 
deley,  has  a  striking  remark  upon  this  subject.  "  The  mur- 
derer," says  he,  "  is  dissected  in  the  surgeon's  hall,  gratis ; 
and  the  rich  sinner  is  embowelled  in  his  own  apartment  at 
great  expense.  The  robber,  exposed  to  open  air,  wastes 
away  in  hoops  of  iron  ;  and  the  gentleman,  confined  to  a  damp 
van  it,  moulders  away  in  sheets  of  lead  ;  and  while  the  fowls 
of  the  air  greedily  prey  upon  the  one,  the  vermin  of  the  earth 
eagerly  devour  the  other." 

How  difTerent  is  the  feeling  of  the  Hindoos  upon  this  sub- 
ject from  that  of  the  Egyptians  !  "A  mansion  with  bones  for 
its  rafters  and  beams ;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords ; 
with  muscles  and  blood  for  mortar ;  with  skin  for  its  outward 
covering ;  filled  with  no  sweet  perfume,  but  loaded  with  feces 
and  urine ;  a  mansion  infested  by  ago  and  by  sorrow  j  the  seat 
of  malady,  harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  the  quality  of 
darkness,  and  incapable  of  standing  long.  Such  a  mansion 
of  the  vital  soul  lets  its  occupier  always  cheerfully  quit." — 
but,  ofMeiuu 


When  the  laden  hee 
Bmted  by  kirn  m  iujligkt,  he  could  purtue 
Its  course  with  certain  ken.  —  Canto  I.  st.  90. 

It  IS  difficult  to  account  for  the  superior  quickness  of  sight 
which  savages  appear  to  possess.    The  Brazilian  tribes  used 


to  eradicate  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  as  impeding  it. 
"  Some  Indians,"  P.  Andres  Perez  de  Ribas  says,  **  were  so 
quick-sighted  that  they  could  ward  ofl'the  coming  arrow  with 
their  own  bow."  — L.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  41. 


Covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  Umb 
.  And  bodjif  then  with  feathers  overlay. 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  —  Canto  I.  st.  25. 

Inconvenient  as  thia  may  seem,  it  was  the  full  dress  of  tbo 
Tupi  and  Gnarani  tribes.  A  fashion  less  gorgeous  and  elabo- 
rate, but  more  refined,  is  described  by  one  of  the  best  old 
travellers  to  the  East,  Francois  Pyrard. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  use  on  feast  days  thia 
kind  of  gallantry.  They  bruise  sanders  (sandal-wood)  and 
camphire,  on  very  slicke  and  smooth  stones,  (which  they  brinf 
from  the  firm  laiKl,)  and  sometimes  other  soru  of  odoiiferoua 
woods.  After  they  compound  it  with  water  distilled  of 
flowers,  and  overspread  their  bodies  with  this  paste,  from  the 
girdle  upwards ;  adding  many  forms  with  their  finger,  such  ais 
they  imagine.  It  is  somewhat  like  cut  and  pinked  doublets, 
and  of  an  excellent  savor.  They  dress  their  wives  or  lemans  * 
in  this  sort,  and  make  upon  their  backs  works  and  shadows  as 
they  please."  Skin-prinU  Purchas  calls  this.  —  Pyrard  da 
LavaL     Purchas,  p.  1655. 

The  abominable  practice  of  tarring  and  feathering  was  but 
too  well  known  during  the  American  war.  It  even  found  its 
way  to  England.  I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  seen  a 
man  in  this  condition  in  the  streets  of  Bristol. 

The  costume  of  the  savages,  who  figured  so  frequently  in 
the  pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  imitate  the  Brazilian  tribes,  best  known  to  the 
French  and  English  at  that  time.  Indeed,  this  is  stated 
by  Vincent  Carloix,  when,  in  describing  an  entertainment  given 
to  Marechal  de  Vieilleville  by  the  captains  of  the  galleys  at 
Marseilles,  he  says,  Ayant  U6  sit  galires  ensemble  de  front,  et 
ftda  dresser  les  tables  dessus,  et  tapissies  en  fafon  de  grandes 
saiUs ;  ayant  aecoustris  Us  forctats  en  BressiUens  pour  servir, 
ilsjbrent  une  i^finiti  de  gtanbades  et  de  tourbions  d  la  fafon  de» 
saucages,  que  personne  n*avoil  encore  veues ;  dont  tout  le  monde, 
avec  une  extresme  allaigreue,  s*esbahissoit  merveiUeusemenU  — 
M6moires,  I.  x.  ch.  18. 


Drinking  feasts.  —  Canto  I.  st.  96. 

The  point  of  honor  in  drinking  is  not  the  same  among  the 
savages  of  Guiana,  as  among  the  English  potators :  they 
account  him  that  is  drunk  first  the  bravest  fellow.  —  HarcovrVs 
Voyage, 

A  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  however  it  grew. 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as  the  new. 

Canto  I.  St.  S8. 

Je  la  trouve  chei  Us  Iberiens,  ou  les  premiers  peuples  d^Ea- 
pagne ;  je  la  trouve  chei  U^  anciens  habitans  de  VhU  de  Corse ; 
cUe  Hait  chez  les  T\bttreniens  en  Asie ;  eUe  est  aujourd*hui  dans 
quelquesnnes  de  nos  provinces  voisincs  d'Eepagne,  ou  cela 
s*appele  fture  ccuvade ;  elle  est  encore  vers  le  Japan,  et  dans 
PAmerique  chei  les  Caraibes  et  les  Oalibis.  —  Lafitau,  Mceurs 
des  Sauvages,  t.  i.  p.  50. 

Strabo  says  this  strange  custom  existed  in  Cantabria,  (1.  iii. 
p.  174,  ed.  1571,)  so  that  iu  Gascon  extraction  has  been  di- 
rect. Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  authority  for  its  existence  in 
Corsica.  (Book  iii.  ch.  1,  English  translation,  1814,  vol.  i.  p. 
305.)  ApoUonius  Rhodius  describes  it  among  the  Tibareni, 
(1.  ii.  1012:)  (u(  loTopcT  iivn<p66u}poi  Iv  rtotv  vdftoif,  says 
the  scholiast. 

Foicy  la  brutaUti  de  nos  sauvages  dans  Uurs  rijouissance  pour 
Pacroissement  de  leurfamHU.  Cest  qu'*au  minu  terns  que  la 
femme  est  delivrie  U  mary  se  met  au  Ut,  pvur  s*y  plaindre  et  y 
faire  Paccouchie ;  cautume,  que  bien  que  sauvage  et  ridicuU  se 
trouve  neantmoins  d  ce  que  Pon  dit,  parmy  Us  paysans  u^une 
certaine  province  de  Prance ;  et  Us  appellent  cela  fairo  la  couvade. 
Mais  ce  qui  est  defacheuse  pour  U  pauvre  Caraibe  qui  s*eA  mis 
au  lit  au  lieu  de  Paccouchie,  c*est  qu*on  luy  fait  faire  dietedixou 
douie  jours  de  suiU,  ne  luy  donnant  rien  par  jour  qu*un  morceau 
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4e  eanaWf  tt  wt  pm  iPum  dana  lagueUt  <m  a  mum  fait  btmUitr 
«m  ^Mi  de  c«  fNiM  d»  raehu,  Aprisil  mange  wx  pen  pirns  i  mma 
Uu*eiUamelcemsM»equlwfe»tpreMaUequ$pea'UmitimimraMt 
fueUfiu*  quaranU  jourSf  en  lai$»ttut  let  borda  mUer*  pt*Upmdd 
ta  ease,  pour  Hrmr  d  unfutxn  fu*UfaU  ordnuartrntiA  e%  suite  d 
tons  eea  amis.  Et  mSwu  il  s^abstient  apris  cdoy  qudqurfois  dix 
mots  ouunam  ntier  de  plusismrs  viamdes^  eomme  de  lamoMtiMj  de 
torua,  de  pmirceaUf  de  pouUs,  de  poissm^  et  de  ehoses  diiieates, 
etxugnamt  par  tms  pitoifoUe  foUe  que  eela  ne  mdse  d  Vesifant, 
Mais  Us  nefimtee  gruudjusne  fu*d  la  naissanee  de  leur  premier 
safimL^RocheTott.  Hist.  Morale  dea  11m  AntillM, e.  33,  p. 
4S6. 

Miceo  Polo,  (L  ii.  e.  41,)  th«  other  aothority  to  whiek 
LafiUu  refen,  apeaka  of  tbo  euatOB  aa  exiatinf  in  tb«  freat 
Khan'a  prorince  of  Cardandan.  Hmno  uu*  usauxa  eke  emMto 
ek*  mirndsmmakapartaritfifSiUoadelUtteielmvatsUfmeivMae 
rwBoko  ne*  p«im,  U  marito si  mstU  a  giaure  ta  Ittte  insuaveee, 
e  tiems  UfigUmols  appresss  dx  se,  katMudo  la  eurm  di  queUo  per 
qmarumta  giemi^  eke  non  si  parts  wtoL  Et  gU  amia  e  pareuti 
uamuo  a  visitarlo  per  rtdiegraris  e  esmsslarlo  i  eUdosmsekessua 
dapartefasmo  qud  eke  bisogna per  easa,  perUmds  da  maugiare 
0  here  al  mariU,  ck*  ensl  Utts^  e  damda  il  latU  al  fanamUoy  eke 
'  gii  i  appressa.  —  Ramuaio,  t.  ii.  p.  36,  ad.  1583. 

Yat  tliia  enatoin,  prepoateroua  aa  it  ia,  ia  not  more  atrange 
than  an  opinion  which  waa  once  ao  prevalent  in  thia  country 
that  Primeroae  made  it  the  aahject  of  a  eliapter  in  hia  work, 
De  Fulgi  Emmkus  in  Medtdnd^  and  thought  it  neeeaaary  to 
proTe,  bj  phyaical  reaaona,  maritum  loco  uxoris  gravida  mm 
agrotare^  for  auch  ia  the  title  of  one  of  hia  cbaptera.  He  aaya. 
Inter  errores  qfuampUtrimos  maximi  ridendus  Mc  esse  videtur, 
quod  vir  credatur  mgrolare^  Usque  afiei  sfmptomatie,  quikus  ipsa 
mulier  pragnans  solet,  Uludqus  expsrientih  esi^firmatum  plurimi 
esse  velunU  Habebam  agrumfebre  laborentem  earn  uriud  voids 
oeeaiuA  et  turbidA^qui  agrotatumis  sua  nullam  causam  agnoscebat 
quam  uxoris  sua  gratridHatem,  MMibitSTrarumquaminJlnglid 
id  0bservatummsmi$dmeaudi»iaaefautlsgieseunqttam.  —  JV«ca> 
quis  mari^ts  eum  uxor  gravida  esty  agrotat  ah  uxsre  imftdtus  fuit^ 
sed  potest  ex  peeuliari  proprU  corporis  vitio  id  paU,  Sicut  dam 
kae  seribo,  pluit ;  non  est  tamen  pluvia  out  causa  scriptionis,  out 
seripturapluma.  Res  nova  non  est^vtrosetmuUoresetiamsimmi 
agrotare.  Jit  mirum  est  kaetenusqus  ignotum,  grariditatsm 
aJfUbum  esse  conLagissusn,  et  non  alias  muUeres  sed  vtrosy  quae 
natura  immunes  ab  koc  lakorefeext^  solos  ti^/Ea.  Pratereaobser^ 
vatum  est  non  omnibns  muUeribue  ejusmodi  symptomata,  ant  sal- 
tem  non  omnia  singulis  contingere ;  at  tamen  acadit  sape  ut  earn 
muUer  bone  valet^  mgrotet  maritusy  etiam  absens  per  aUquot  mil- 
Uaria.  Sed  quoniaen  ex  solA  relations  absurditas  kujus  erroris 
patsty  plura  non  addam.  Jupiter  Baeckum  infemore.  PaUadem 
in  esrebro  gestavit.    Sed  koc  UU  esto  proprium.  —  Lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

Thia  notion,  however,  ia  probably  not  yet  extinct,  for  I 
know  that  it  exiated  in  full  force  aome  thirty  yeaxa  ago,  and 
that  not  in  the  loweat  rank  of  life. 


7W  *«rd«iMd  motkers  in  ike  grave  could  lay 
Tkskrlwing  bakes  wiik  no  compunctious  tsar. 

Canto  I.  at.  38. 

Thia  dreadlhl  practice  ia  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
heart  of  South  America,  that  whole  tribea  have  become  ex- 
tinct in  oonaequence  of  it,  and  of  another  practice,  hardly  leaa 
nefariona. 

Thoie  bloody  African  aavagea,  the  Giagaa,  reared  no  chil- 
dren whataoever ;  <'  for  aa  aoon,"  aaya  Battel!, "  aa  the  woman 
ia  delivered  of  her  child,  it  ia  preaently  buried  quick  ;  ao  that 
there  ia  not  one  child  brought  up  in  all  thia  generation.  But 
when  they  take  any  town,  they  keep  the  boya  and  girla  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  yeara  of  age  aa  their  own  children,  bat 
the  men  and  women  they  kill  and  eat.  Theae  little  boya  they 
train  up  in  the  wara,  and  hang  a  collar  about  their  necka  for  a 
diagrace,  which  is  never  taken  off  till  he  proveth  himaelf  a 
man,  and  bringa  hia  enomy'a  head  to  the  general ;  and  then  it 
ia  taken  off,  and  he  ia  a  free  man,  and  ia  called  *  gonao,*  or 
'  aoldier.'  This  maketh  them  all  desperate  and  forward  to  be 
free,  and  counted  men,  and  ao  they  do  increase.  A  generation 
without  generation,  aaya  Purchaa,  p.  977. 

Among  the  cauaea  for  which  the  Kniateneaux  women 
procora  abortion,  Mackenzie  (p.  96)  aiiigna  that  of  hatred 


for  the  father.  No  other  traveller  haa  ever  aoapeeted  th« 
exiateoce  of  thia  motive.  They  aometimM  kill  their  feanla 
children  to  aave  them  from  the  miaenea  which  they  theaoaehrea 
have  auffered. 

The  practice  among  the  Panchea  of  Bogota  waa,  that  if  tte 
fir8^bom  proved  a  girl,  i<gwaa  deatroyed,  and  every  girl  in 
BoeeeaaioD  till  the  mother  bore  a  boy>  after  which  giria  wera 
allowed  to  live ;  but  if  tha  firat-bom  were  a  boy,  all  the  chil- 
dren then  were  reared.  —  PisdrakUa,  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  most  flagitioua  motive  for  which  this  crime  haa 
ever  become  a  practice,  ia  that  which  the  Goaaa  women  aa- 
sign  for  it ;  they  destroy  the  greater  nunhcr  of  their  femaJa 
infiuta  in  order  to  keep  up  the  valoe  of  the  sax.  (jixarUf  t.  ii. 
85—100.  See  JUsL  o/Brata,  voL  ii.  379.)  A  knowledge  of 
tha  evila  which  polygamy  bringa  upon  aome  of  their  naighbaia 
may  have  led  to  thia  mode  of  preventing  iU 

Father  Gumilla  one  day  bitterly  reproved  a  Betoya  woman 
(whom  he  describee  aa  having  more  capacity  than  any  other  of 
the  Indiana  in  thoae  parte,)  for  killing  her  new-bom  daught<^r. 
She  listened  to  him  without  lifting  ber  eyea  fixmi  the  greaod, 
and  when  he  had  done,  and  thought  that  ahe  waa  convinced  of 
her  guilt,  and  heartily  repented  of  it,  ahe  aaid, "  Father,  if  yo« 
will  not  be  angry,  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  my  heart."  He 
promised  that  he  would  not,  and  bade  her  apeak  freely.  Thia 
she  aaid  to  me,  he  aaya,  aa  follows,  literally  translated  from  the 
Betoya  tongue.  **  Would  to  God,  Father,  would  to  God,  my 
mother  when  she  brought  me  forth  had  loved  me  ao  well  and 
pitied  me  ao  much  aa  to  have  saved  me  from  all  thoae  trooblea 
which  I  have  endured  till  this  day,  and  am  to  endnre  till 
death  !  If  my  mother  had  buried  me  as  soon  aa  I  waa  bom, 
I  should  liuve  died,  but  should  not  have  felt  death,  and  shooM 
have  been  spared  from  that  death  which  must  come,  and  should 
have  escaped  so  many  things  bitterer  than  death  ;  who  knows 
how  many  more  auch  I  muat  endure  before  I  die  !  Consider 
well,  Father,  the  hardships  that  a  poor  Indian  woman  endurea 
among  theae  Indiana  !  They  go  with  ua  to  the  plantations,  bat 
they  have  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their  hands,  nothing  more  ;  we 
go  with  a  basket  full  of  things  on  the  back,  one  child  at  the 
breast,  another  upon  the  basket.  Their  business  is  to  sboot  a 
bird  or  a  fish,  ours  is  to  dig  and  work  in  the  field  ;  at  evening 
they  go  home  without  any  burden ;  we,  besides  our  children, 
have  to  carry  roota  for  their  food,  and  maize  to  make  their 
drink.  They,  when  they  reach  the  house,  go  to  converse  with 
their  friends ;  we  have  to  seek  wood,  fetch  water,  and  prepare 
their  aupper.  Having  supped,  they  go  to  sleep  ;  but  we  aimoat 
all  the  night  are  pounding  maize  to  make  their  ckica.  And 
what  is  the  end  of  this  our  watching  and  labor  ?  They  drink 
the  ckicoj  they  get  drunk,  and  being  out  of  their  senses,  beat 
us  with  sticks,  take  us  by  the  hoir,  drag  us  about  and  trample 
on  us.  Would  to  God,  Father,  that  my  mother  had  buried 
me  when  she  brought  mo  forth  !  You  know  that  I  complain 
with  cause,  for  all  that  I  have  said  you  witness  every  day.  Bat 
our  greatest  pain  you  do  not  know,  because  you  never  can 
suffer  it.  You  do  not  know.  Father,  the  death  it  is  for  the 
poor  Indian  woman,  when  having  served  her  husband  as  a 
slave,  sweating  in  the  field,  and  in  the  house  without  sleep,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  she  sees  him  take  a  girl  for  another 
wife.  Her  he  loven,  and  though  she  ill  uses  our  children,  we 
cannot  interfere,  fitr  he  neither  loves  us  nor  cares  for  oa  now. 
A  girl  ia  to  command  over  us,  and  treat  ua  aa  her  servanta,  and 
if  we  speak,  they  stlenc«  us  with  sticks.  Can  any  Indian 
woman  do  better  for  the  daughter  which  she  brings  forth  than 
to  save  it  from  all  these  troubles,  and  deliver  it  from  this 
slavery,  worse  than  death  ?  I  say  again.  Father,  would  to 
God  my  mother  had  made  me  feel  her  kindneaa  by  burying 
me  aa  aoon  aa  I  waa  bom  !  Then  would  not  this  heart  have 
had  now  so  much  to  feel,  nor  these  eyes  ao  much  to  weep  for." 

Here,  aaya  Gumilla,  tears  put  an  end  to  her  apeech :  and  the 
worst  ia,  that  all  which  ahe  said,  and  all  she  would  hava  said, 
if  grief  had  allowed  her  to  proceed,  ia  true.  —  Ortnaca  iIiH»> 
trade,  t.  iL  p.  65,  ed.  1791. 


7^  named  tke  tkild  Famli.  —Canto  I.  at.  48. 

Thia  ia  the  Guarani  name  for  the  apaciea  deaeribad  by 
Azara,  t.  iv.  p.  130,  No.  ecexz. 
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What  power  had  placed  Uum  here.  —  Canto  II.  tt  97. 


9  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  believe  that  their  first  forefrntheri 
grew  upon  trees.  —  Oumiiia,  t.  i.  c.  6. 

The  Othomacas,  one  of  the  rudest  of  the  Orinoeo  trA>ea, 
■Qppoae  tbemaelTes  deecended  from  a  pile  of  stones  upon  the 
top  of  a  rock  called  Baraguau,  and  that  they  all  return  to 
stone  as  they  came  from  it ;  so  that  this  mass  of  rock  is  com- 
posed of  their  forefathers.  Therefore,  though  they  bury  their 
dead,  within  the  year  they  take  off  their  heads  and  carry  them 
to  the  holes  in  the  rock.—  OtamiUa^  U  i.  o.  6. 

These  are  the  odd  people  who  always  for  a  first  marriage 
gire  a  girl  to  an  old  man,  and  a  youth  to  an  old  woman. 
Polygamy  is  not  in  use  among  them ;  and  they  say,  that  if 
the  young  people  came  together,  there  could  be  no  good 
boaeehold  management.  —  OumilUj  t,  i.  e.  12. 

P.  Labb«  (Lett.  Edtf.  t.  riii.  p.  180,  edit.  1781)  speaks  of  a 
tribe  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Plata  who  put  their  women  to 
death  when  they  wore  thirty  years  old,  thinking  they  had 
then  lived  long  enough.  I  have  not  seen  this  custom  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  can  possibly 
have  existed. 

.And  Father  wu  his  mniu.  —  Canto  II.  st.  SB. 

Tupa.  It  is  the  Tnpi  and  Guarani  name  for  Father,  fiir 
Thunder,  And  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Patagones  call  the  Supreme  Being  SoyeAv,  a  word 
which  is  said  to  express  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  which  is 
worthy  of  ail  veneration,  and  which  is  out  of  the  world.  They 
saay  thus  explain  the  word ;  but  it  cannot  contain  this 
Boaniag ;  it  is  a  definition  of  what  they  mean,  and  apparently 
not  such  as  a  savage  would  give.  The  dead  they  caH  Sof- 
ehuhet ;  they  who  are  with  God,  and  out  of  the  world. 

The  Puelches,  Picunches,  and  Moluches  have  no  name  for 
God.  Their  prayers  are  made  to  the  sun,  whom  they  regard 
as  the  giver  of  all  good.  A  Jesuit  once  admonished  them  to 
worship  that  God  who  created  all  things,  and  this  orb  among 
the  rest ;  but  they  replied,  they  had  never  known  any  thing 
greater  or  better  than  the  sun.  —  Dobriihoffery  t.  ii.  p.  100. 

The  most  remarkable  mode  of  superstition  I  remember  to 
oave  met  with  is  one  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Santa  Marta,  in  his  History  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. He  tells  us,  that  '*  the  Pijaos  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno 
worshipped  nothing  visible  or  invisible,  except  the  spirits  of 
tlKMO  whom  they  killed  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  them. 
For  they  thought  that  if  an  innocent  person  were  put  to  death, 
he  became  a  god,  and  in  that  capacity  would  be  grateful  to 
those  who  were  the  authors  of  his  apotheosis.  For  this  reason 
they  used  to  catch  strangers  and  kill  them ;  not  thinking  one 
of  their  own  horde,  or  of  their  enemies,  could  be  esteemed 
innocent,  and  therefore  fitting.  A  woman  or  a  child  would 
do.  But  aAer  a  few  months  they  held  it  necessary  to  make  a 
new  god,  the  old  one  either  having  lost  his  power,  or  changed 
his  place,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  discharged  himself  of  his 
debt  of  gratitude."—  PiedroAita,  p.  \SL 


And  once  thert  wu  a  toa^  to  that  good  land, 
Par  m  mid-^arth  a  wcndnnu  TVes  there  grew. 

Canto  II.  St.  33. 

Lm  Mocobis  Jnifian  an  Jfrboly  que  en  eu  idioma  Uamahan 
M'(Magdifuaf  de  aUura  tan  desmedida  que  Uegaba  dude  la  tierra 
al  eielo.  Par  el  d*  rama  en  rama  ganando  eiemprt  maior  ele- 
vadan  eubian  la*  almas  d  peiear  de  un  rio  y  lagunas  mvy 
grmndest  que  ahmndaban  d*  peseado  regaladisime.  Pent  mm  dia 
que  el  alma  de  una  Fitja  no  pudo  pesear  eosa  alguna,  y  los 
Pescadores  la  negaron  el  soeorro  de  una  limosna  para  su  man^ 
tenimiento,  se  trritd  tanto  contra  la  narion  Mocobi  que,  trans- 
Jiguranda  en  Capiguara  tomd  el  ezerdcio  de  roer  el  Arbol  por 
dande  subian  al  cieloy  y  no  desistid  hasta  derribarlo  en  tierra  can 
utereible  sentiwuento  y  dano  irreparable  de  ioda  la  nation. 

This  legend  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  history  of  Para- 
guay, the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tncuman.  For  the  use  of 
the  first  volume  (a  transcript  of  which  is  in  my  possession) 
I  am  beholden,  as  for  other  civilities  of  the  same  kind,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Kinder.  This  portion  of  the  work  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  native  tribes  ;  the  second  volume  ^•^^nf  {n« 
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the  historical  part ;  but  when  Mr.  Kinder  purchased  the  on« 
at  Buenoa  Ayres,  the  other  was  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  borrowed  fiom  the  owner  by  an  American, 
and  not  returned.  Fortunately  the  subjects  of  the  two  voIubms 
are  so  distinct  that  each  may  be  considered  as  a  eompleta 
work ;  and  I  hav«  referred,  in  the  history  of  Brazil,  te  that 
which  I  possess,  by  the  title  of  JVotictos  del  Paraguay,  ice. 


The  land  of  souls,  —  Canto  IT.  st.  39. 

Many  of  the  Indian  speculations  respecting  the  condition 
of  souls  in  a  future  state  are  given  in  my  History  of  Brazil. 
A  description  of  a  Keltic  Island  of  the  Blessed,  as  dressed  up 
by  Ossian  Macpherson,  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Madoc. 
A  Tonga  one  is  thus  described  in  the  very  curious  and  valu- 
able work  of  Mr.  Mariner. 

**  The  Tonga  people  universally  and  positively  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  large  island  lying  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  N.  W.  of  their  own  islands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  their 
nobles  and  mataboohes.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  their  own  islands  put  together;  to  be  welL 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  always 
in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  rieheet 
fi^uits  and  the  moat  heautiibl  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures ;  that  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked, 
others  immediately  occupy  their  place,  and  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance  that 
the  imagination  can  conceive,  prodeeding  from  these  immortal 
plants.  The  island  is  also  well  stocked  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful  birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  aa  well  as  with  abundance 
of  hogs,  all  of  which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are  killed  to 
provide  food  for  the  Hotooas,  or  gods ;  but  the  moment  a  hog 
or  bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or  bird  immediately 
comes  into  existence  to  supply  its  place,  the  same  as  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  this,  as  far  as  they  know  or  suppose, 
is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  iar  ofi*  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going  there  ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  reach- 
ing so  far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular  will  of  the 
gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it.  They  give,  however, 
an  account  of  a  Tonga  canoe,  which,  in  her  return  from  the 
Feejee  Islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Bolotoo :  ignorant  of  the  place  where  they  were,  and  being 
much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  setting  the  country  abound  in 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded  to  pluck 
some  bread  fruit,  but  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment  they 
could  no  more  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it  were  a  shadow.  They 
walked  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  passed  through 
the  substance  of  the  houses,  (which  were  built  like  those  of 
Tonga,)  without  feeling  any- resistance.  They  at  length  saw 
some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed  through  the  substance  of 
their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing  there.  The  Hotooaa 
recommended  them  to  go  away  immediately,  as  they  had  no 
proper  food  for  them,  and  promised  them  a  fair  wind  and  a 
speedy  passage.  They  accordingly  put  directly  to  sea,  and  in 
two  days,  sailing  with  the  utmost  velocity,  they  arrived  at 
Hamoa,  (the  Navigators'  Island,)  at  which  place  they  wanted 
to  touch  before  they  got  to  Tonga.  Having  remained  at 
Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for  Tonga,  whera  they 
arrived  with  great  speed  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  all  died,  not  ns  a  punishment  for  having  been  at  Bolotoo, 
but  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  air  of  Bolotoo,  as  it  were, 
infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy  death." 

In  Yucatan  their  notion  of  the  happy  after  death  was,  that 
they  rested  in  a  delightful  land,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  tree, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  —  Herrera,  iv.  10,  n. 

The  Austral  tribes  believe  that  the  dead  live  in  some  regies 
under  the  earth,  where  they  have  their  tents,  and  hunt  tha 
souls  of  ostriches. —  Dobrizh.  ii.  395. 

The  Persians  have  a  great  reverence  for  large,  old  trees, 
thinking  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  delight  to  dwell  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  theni  ptr,  which  signifies  an  old 
man,  by  which  name  they  also  designate  the  supposed  in- 
habitant. Pietro  Delia  Vallo  describes  a  prodigious  tree  of 
this  character,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tapers  were  always  kept 
burning  to  the  honor  of  the  Pir.    He  pitched  his  tent  ooder 
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iU  boufhi  twice;  once  with  bis  wife  when  on  hit  way  to 
embark  for  Europe,  aod  a^in  when  returning  with  her 
corpse.  The  passage  wherein  he  speaks  of  iJiis  hist  night^s 
lo(%ing  is  very  afleciin^.  We  soon  forgive  this  excellent  trav- 
eller for  his  coxcombry,  take  an  interest  in  his  domestic  affairs, 
and  part  with  him  at  Itist  as  with  an  old  friend. 


Who  tkouskt 
From.  Death,  at  from  some  living  foe^  tofy.  ~ 


■  CantoII.  at.  44. 


An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  extended  to  people  in  a  mach 
higher  giado  of  society  than  tho  American  Indians. 

^^  After  this  Death  appeared  in  Dwaraka  in  a  human 
•hape,  the  color  of  his  skin  being  black  and  yellow,  his  heail 
clo^e  slioin,  and  all  his  limbs  distorted.  He  placed  himself  at 
men's  doors,  so  tliat  mII  those  who  saw  him  shuddered  witli 
apprehension,  and  bocame  even  as  dead  men  from  mere  af- 
fright. Every  person  to  who«o  door  he  came  shot  an  arrow 
at  him ;  und  the  moment  the  arrow  quilted  the  bow-string, 
they  saw  the  spectre  nu  more,  nor  knew  which  way  he  was 
gone."  —  Life  of  Crettkna. 

1'his  is  a  poetical  invention ;  but  such  an  invention  haa 
formed  a  popular  belief  in  Greece,  if  M.  Puuqueville  may  be 
truited. 

"  The  Ex'd  £ye,  the  Caeod^many  has  been  seen  wandering 
over  the  roofi  of  the  housen.  Who  can  d.ire  lo  doubt  this? 
It  was  in  the  furm  of  a  withered  old  woman,  covered  with 
funeral  ra^  i  she  was  hoard  to  c^ll  by  their  n  tmes  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  olf  from  the  number  of  the  liviitg.  Nocturnal 
concerts,  voices  murmuring  amid  the  silence  of  the  darkest 
nights  have  been  hoard  in  the  air  ;  phantoms  have  been  se^n 
wandering  about  in  solitary  placen,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
markets ;  the  dogs  have  howled  with  the  most  dismal  and 
melancholy  tone,  and  their  cries  have  been  repeated  by  the 
echoes  along  the  desert  streets.  It  is  when  such  things 
happen,  as  I  was  told  very  seriously  by  an  inhahiunt  of 
Nauplia  dr  Romania,  tliat  great  care  most  be  taken  not  to 
answer  if  you  should  be  called  during  the  night :  if  you  hear 
symphonies,  bury  yourself  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  do  not  listen 
to  them  j  it  is  the  Old  WvmoMy  it  is  the  Plague  itself  that 
knocks  at  your  door." —  Pauquevitley  189. 

The  Patagones  and  other  Austral  tribes  attribute  all  dis- 
eases to  an  evil  spirit.  Their  conjurors  therefore  beat  drams 
by  the  patient,  which  have  hideous  figures  painted  upon  them, 
thinking  thus  to  frighten  away  the  cause.  If  he  dies,  his 
relations  endeavor  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  him ;  but  if  one  of  the  chiefs  dies,  all  the 
conjurers  are  slain,  unless  they  can  save  themaelves  by 
Hight.-^  DokrizkqftTt  t.  ii.  266. 


They  dragged  the  dying  out  ~  Canto  II.  st.  45. 

The  Anstral  tribes  sometimes  bury  the  dying,  thinking  it 
an  act  of  mercy  thus  to  shorten  their  sufffringji.  (Dobritk. 
t.  ii.  986.)  But  in  general  this  practice,  which  extends  widely 
among  savages,  arises  from  the  selfish  feeling  assigned  in  the 
text.  Superstition,  without  this  selfishness,  produces  a  prac- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  though  not  absolutely  as  brutal,  in  the 
East.  "  The  moorda  or  ehHltries  are  small  hutJ  in  which  a 
Hindoo,  when  given  over  by  his  physicians,  is  deposited,  and 
left  alone  to  expire,  and  be  carried  oflT  by  tho  sacred  flood." 
CrueOf  m  Forbes,  iv.  99. 

"  When  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  the  pntient  is  gen- 
•rally  removed  from  the  bed,  and  laid  on  a  platform  of  fresh 
earth,  either  out  of  doors,  or  prepared  purposely  in  some 
adjoining  room  or  viranda,  that  he  may  there  brrathe  his  last. 
In  a  physiritl  sense,  this  removal  at  so  criticnl  n  period  must 
be  often  attended  with  fatal  con«cqunnces ;  thougli  perhaps 
not  quite  so  decisive  as  that  of  exposing  an  aged  pirent  or  a 
dying  friend  on  the  banks  of  tho  Ganges.  I  now  only  men- 
tion the  circumstances  as  forming  part  of  the  Hindoo  religious 
■ystem.  After  having  expired  upon  the  earth,  the  body  is 
carried  to  the  water-side,  and  washed  with  many  ceremonies. 
It  is  then  laid  upon  the  fimeral  pile,  that  the  fire  may  have  a 
•hare  of  the  victim :  the  ashes  are  finally  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  fall  upon  the  water. 

**  During  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  ia  solemn  and  aP 


fncting,  the  Brahmins  address  the  respective  elements  in  words 
to  the  following  purport ;  although  there  may  be  a  differaot 
mode  of  performing  these  religious  rites  in  other  parts  of 
Hindostan. 

**  O  Earth  !  to  thee  we  commend  our  brother  ;  of  tboe  be 
was  formed  ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained  ;  and  unto  thee  be  now 
returns ! 

<*  O  Fire !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  oar  brother ;  daring  hie 
life  he  subsisted  by  thy  influence  in  nature  ;  to  thee  we 
commit  his  body  ;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  hu  spirit  be 
purified  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence. 

"  O  Air !  while  the  breath  of  life  continued,  our  brother 
respired  by  thee  -,  his  last  breath  is  now  departed ;  to  tbe«  we 
yield  him. 

"  O  Water  !  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  life  of  oor  brother ; 
thoa  wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elements.  His  remains  are 
now  dispersed  ;  receive  thy  share  of  him,  who  has  now  ukaa 
an  everlasting  flight !  "  —  Forbes*s  Oriental  Meauirs,  iii.  12. 


And  shej  in  many  an  emulous  essay, 
Jft  length  into  a  descant  cf  her  own 
Had  blendtd  all  their  notes.  —  Canto  ITI.  st.  38,  4bc 

An  extract  from  a  journal  written  in  Switzerland  will  ba 
the  best  comment  upon  the  description  in  these  stanzas,  which 
indeed  were  probably  suggested  by  my  recoUectiona  of  tba 
StMuhach. 

"  While  we  wore  at  the  waterfjll,  some  half  scote  peasants, 
chiefly  women  and  girls,  assembled  just  out  of  reach  of  the 
spray,  aod  set  ap  —  surely  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever  was 
heard  by  human  ears  —  a  song,  not  of  articul  ite  sounds,  bat 
in  which  the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music, 
more  flexible  than  any  which  art  conld  produce,  —  sweet, 
powerful,  and  thrilling  beyond  description." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  soanet  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's, who  visited  this  spot  three  years  after  me,  that  b«  was 
not  less  impressed  than  I  had  been  by  this  wikl  concert  of 
voices. 

On  approaching  the  Slaub-baek,  LoMterbnuutem, 
Tracks  let  me  follow  fiir  from  human  kind 
Which  these  illusive  greetings  may  not  reach  j 
WTiere  only  Nature  tunes  her  voice  to  teach 
Careless  pursuits,  and  raptures  unconfined. 
No  Mermaid  warbles  (to  allay  the  wind 
That  drives  some  vessel  towards  a  dangeroos  beacb) 
More  thrilling  melodies  !  no  cavem*d  Witch, 
Chanting  a  love-spell,  ever  intertwined 
Notes  shrill  nnd  wild  with  art  more  musical  I 
Alas  !  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 
And  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 
They  should  proceed  —  enjoyment  to  inthrall. 
And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 
This  bold,  this  pure,  this  sky-born  Waterfall ! 

**  The  vocal  powers  of  these  musical  beggars  (says  Mr. 
Wordsworth)  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild  and 
savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  sounds  I  had  ever  heard  ; 
the  notes  reached  me  from  a  distance,  and  on  what  oceasioa 
they  were  sung  I  could  not  guess,  only  they  seemed  to  belong 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  waterfall ;  and  reminded  me  of 
religious  services  chanted  to  streams  and  fountains  in  Pagan 
times." 

Some  dim  presage.  —  Canto  III.  sL  41. 

Upon  this  subject  an  old  Spanish  romancer  speaks  thus: 
Jiunque  homhre  no  sabe  lo  de  adelante  eomo  ha  de  ventr,  el  et- 
piritu  lo  siente,  y  antes  que  venga  se  dude  dello :  y  de  aqui  so 
levanlaron  los  grandes  sospiros  que  hombres  dan  a  sobrevienta 
no  pensando  en  ninguna  cosa,  eomo  a  muehos  aeaescs  ;  que  aquel 
que  d  sofpiro  echa  de  si,  el  espiritu  es  que  siente  d  mat  que  ha  de 
ser.  —  Chronica  del  Key  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  ii.  c  171. 


Jlcrott  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  fiung.  —  Canto  III.  st.  45. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  Geography,  (vol.  ii.  p.  535,  n.  3d  cdiL) 
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•ays,  that  nets  are  tometimeB  worn  among  the  Guaranis  in- 
■taaJ  of  clolliet,  and  refcn  to  thii  very  story  in  proof  uf  his 
asMrtioa.  I  hclieve  he  had  no  other  ground  for  it.  He  adds, 
that  ^*  perhaps  they  were  worn  only  to  keep  olf  the  flies  j " 
u  if  those  blood-suckers  were  to  be  kept  olf  by  open  net- 
work ! 

VVe  owe  sometliing,  however,  to  the  person  who  introduces 
ua  to  a  good  and  valuable  book,  and  I  am  indebted  originally 
to  Mr.  Pinkerton  for  my  knowledge  of  DobriilioITer.  He  suys 
of  him,  when  referring  to  the  Hiaturia  de  Abipvnibn*,  **  the 
lively  singularity  of  the  old  man's  Latin  is  itself  an  amuse- 
ment i  and  tliougli  sometimes  garrulous,  he  is  redundant  in 
authentic  and  curious  information.  His  work,  though  bear- 
ing a  restricted  title,  is  the  best  account  yet  published  of  the 
whole  viceroyaity  of  La  Plata." 


Harfui  tqMm  th*  ergseatt  moon  won  $tL  —  Canto  III.  st.  5L 

This  is  a  common  representation  of  the  Virgin,  from  the 
Eevelatioo. 

Virgtm  de  Sol  vestufa,  «  ioo  tout  roAot 
Garot  emvolia  todOj  t  ds*  EotrtUat 
CoroadOf  e  dtbaixo  os  pis  a  Lua. 

FaANCIBCO  DK  Sa  DK  MiaAIfDA. 

Hmm  lines  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  critics. 


Severe  he  teaSf  and  in  his  anger  dread^ 
Yet  aiwajf  at  his  Mutkor^o  will  grew  mild, 
So  woU  did  ho  obe^  that  Maiden  und^ed.  — 

Cunto  in.  St.  51. 

**  How  bath  the  conceit  of  Christ's  humiliation  here  on 
•arth,  of  his  dependence  on  his  mother  during  the  time  of  his 
formation  and  birth,  and  of  his  subjection  to  ker  in  his  infancy, 
brou^t  forth  prepo:iterous  and  more  than  heathenish  trans- 
formations of  his  glory  in  the  superstitious  daughters  of  the 
idolatrous  church  !  They  cannot  conceive  Christ  as  King, 
nnleM  they  acknowledge  her  as  Queen  Downger  of  heaven : 
ber  title  of  Lady  is  aqniparant  to  his  title  of  Lord  ;  her  au- 
thority for  some  purposes  hf>ld  as  great,  her  bowels  of  com- 
panetion  (towards  the  weaker  sei  especially)  more  tender. 
And  as  the  Heathens  frame  Gods  suitable  to  their  own  desire, 
■oliciting  them  most,  (though  otherwise  less  potent,)  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  most  favorable  to  their  present  suits,  so 
hath  the  blessed  Virgin,  throughout  the  Romish  CAarcA,  ob- 
tained (what  she  never  sought)  the  entire  monopoly  of  wo- 
men's prayers  in  their  travails  ;  as  if  her  pre^cnce  at  others* 
distressful  labors  (foi  she  herself,  by  their  doctrine,  brought 
forth  her  first-bom  and  only  son  without  pain)  had  wrought 
in  ber  a  truer  feeling  or  tenderer  touch,  tlian  the  High  Priest 
of  their  souh  can  havf^  of  their  infirmities  ;  or  as  if  she  would 
use  more  faithful  and  cfiToctnal  intercession  with  her  Bon,  than 
he  can  or  will  do  with  his  Father.  Some,  in  our  times,  out  of 
the  weakness  of  their  sex,  matching  with  the  im(>etuousness 
of  their  adulterous  and  disloyal  zcnl,  havn  in  this  kind  been 
■o  impotently  outrageous  as  to  intercept  others'  supplications 
directed  to  Christ,  and  superscribe  them  in  this  form  qnto  his 
mother ;  Blessed  Ladg,  command  thy  son  to  hear  this  woman's 
prayers,  and  send  her  deliverance !  These,  and  the  like 
speeches,  have  moved  some  good  women,  in  other  points 
tainted  rather  with  superstition  than  preciseness,  to  dispense 
with  the  law  of  secrecy,  neldom  violated  in  their  parliaments  ; 
•od  I  know  not  whether  I  should  attribute  it  to  their  courage 
or  stupidity,  not  to  be  more  aflfrighted  at  such  blasphemies, 
than  at  some  monstrotu  and  prodigious  birth.  This  and  the 
like  inbred  inclinations  unto  superstition,  in  tlio  rude  and 
noinstmcted  people,  are  more  artificially  set  forward  by  the 
fabulous  Roman  Legendary  and  his  Limner,  than  the  like  were 
in  the  heathen,  by  heathen  poets  and  painters.*'  —  Dr. 
Thomao  JatJuonU  Works,  vol.  i.  1007. 


Tfrasm^  ^ftJko  Spaniards.  —  Canto  IV.  st.  7, 8. 
The  consumption  of  the  Indians  in  the  Paraguay  tea-trade, 
and  the  means  taken  hy  the  Jesuits  for  caltirating  the  Caa- 
tree,  ara  detcribed  by  Dobrizhoffer. 


Tlie  Encomenderos  compelled  the  unhappy  people  whom 
they  found  living  where  they  liked,  to  settle  in  such  places  as 
were  most  convenient  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
to  be  coropulsorily  employed.  All  their  work  wits  task-work, 
imposed  with  little  moderation,  and  exacted  without  mercy. 
This  tyranny  extended  to  the  women  and  children ;  and  as  all 
the  Spaniards,  the  oflScers  of  justice  as  well  as  the  Encomeu- 
deros,  were  implicated  in  it,  the  Indians  had  none  to  whom 
they  could  look  for  protection.  Even  the  institutions  of 
Christianity,  by  which  the  Spanish  government  hoped  to  bet- 
ter the  temporal  condition  of  its  new  subjects,  wer^  made  the 
occasion  of  new  grievances  and  more  inloleruhlu  oppression. 
For,  as  the  Indians  were  legally  free,  —  free,  therefore,  to 
marry  where  they  pleased,  and  the  wife  was  to  follow  the 
husband,  —  every  means  was  taken  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  Indians  who  Iwloogcd  to  different  Rrpartimieiitoo, 
and  the  interest  of  the  roaster  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  priest.  I'he  Spanish  women  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
their  husbands  in  cruelty  on  such  occasions,  and  to  have  insti- 
gated them  to  the  most  violent  and  iniquitous  measures,  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  female  attendants.  The  consequence 
was,  tliat  profligacy  of  manners  among  the  Indians  was  rather 
encouraged  than  restrained,  as  it  is  now  in  the  English  sugar 
islands,  where  the  planter  is  not  a  religious  man.  —  Loxomo, 
1.1,  $3,  6.  7. 


SL  JiMdUa.  — Canto  IV.  st.  17. 

The  legend  of  his  visit  to  Limbo  is  given  here  in  a  trans- 
lated extract  from  that  very  curious  work,  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  related  by  herself  to  Sister  Maria  de  Jesus, 
Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  de  la  Inmaculada  Concep- 
cion  at  Agreda,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  Almighty  and  the  Vir- 
gin, at  that  time  three  years  and  a  half  old,  the  Franciscan 
confessor,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  th6  abbess  in  this  blas- 
phemous imposture,  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  The  Most  High  received  this  morning  sacrifice  from  his 
tender  spouse,  Mary  the  most  holy,  and  with  a  pleased  coua- 
tenance  said  to  her,  *■  Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  thoughts, 
O  Prince's  daughter,  my  dove,  and  my  beloved  !  I  admit  thy 
desires,  which  are  a^eeable  to  my  eyes :  and  it  is  my  will,  in 
fulfilment  of  them,  that  thou  shouldest  understand  the  time 
draws  nigh,  when  by  my  divine  appointment  thy  father 
Joachin  must  pass  fVom  this  mortal  life  to  the  life  immortal 
and  eternal.  His  death  shall  be  short,  and  he  will  soon  rest 
in  peoce,  and  be  placed  with  the  Saints  in  Limbo,  awaitinf 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  human  race.'  Ihis  information 
from  the  Lord  neither  disturbed  nor  troubled  the  regal  breast 
of  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Heaven  ;  yet  as  the  love  of  children 
to  their  parents  is  a  debt  due  by  nature,  and  that  love  in  all 
its  perfection  existed  in  this  most  holy  child,  a  natural  grief 
at  losing  her  most  holy  father  Joachin,  whom  as  a  daughter 
she  devoutly  loved,  could  not  fuil  to  be  rcs(>nted.  The  tender 
and  sweet  child  Mary  felt  a  movement  of  grief  compatible 
with  the  serenity  of  her  magnanimous  heart :  and  acting  with 
greatness  in  every  thing,  following  both  grace  and  nature,  she 
made  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  father  Joachin :  she  besought 
the  Lord,  that,  as  whe  mighty  and  true  God,  ho  would  look 
upon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  happy  death,  and  defend  him 
from  the  Devil,  especially  in  that  hour,  and  preserve  him,  and 
appoint  him  in  the  number  of  his  elect,  as  one  who  in  his  lifb 
had  confovscd  and  magnified  his  holy  and  adornble  name. 
And  the  more  to  oblige  his  Majesty,  the  most  faithful  daugh- 
ter offered  to  endure  fur  her  father,  the  most  holy  Joachin, 
all  that  the  Lord  might  ordain. 

**  His  Mojesty  accepted  this  petition,  and  consoled  the  divine 
child,  assuring  her  that  he  would  be  with  her  father  as  a  mer- 
ciful and  compissionnte  remunerator  of  those  who  loVe  and 
serve  him,  and  that  he  would  place  him  with  the  Patriarchs, 
Abrahom,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  he  prepared  her  again  to 
receive  and  suffer  other  troubles.  Eight  days  before  tlie  death 
of  the  holy  Patrinrch  Joachin,  Mary  the  most  holy  h:\d  other 
advices  from  the  Loul,  declaring  the  day  and  hcur  in  which 
he  was  to  die,  as  in  fact  it  orrurred,  only  six  months  af^er  our 
Queen  went  to  reside  in  the  temple.  When  her  Highness 
had  received  this  information  from  the  Lord,  she  besought  the 
twehre  angele,  (who,  I  have  before  said,  were  thoee  whom 
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St.  John  naihca  in  the  Revelation,)  that  they  woald  be  with 
her  father  Joachin  in  hit  licknest,  and  comfort  him,  and  eon- 
sole  him  in  it ;  and  thus  they  did.  And  for  the  last  hour  of 
hit  transit  ihe  lent  all  those  of  her  guard,  and  besought  the 
Lord  that  he  would  make  them  manifest  to  her  father  for  his 
greater  consolation.  The  Most  High  granted  this,  and  in 
every  thing  fulfilled  the  desire  of  his  elect,  unique,  and  per- 
fect one :  and  the  great  Patriarch  and  happy  Joachin  saw  the 
thousand  holy  angels  who  guarded  his  daughter  Blaria,  at 
whose  petition  and  desire  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  super- 
abounded,  and  by  his  command  the  angel  said  to  Joachin 
these  things :  — 

"  *  Man  of  God,  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  is  thy  eternal 
salvation,  and  he  sends  thee  from  his  holy  place  the  necessary 
and  timely  assirtance  for  thy  soul !  Mary,  thy  daughter,  sends 
us  to  be  with  thee  at  this  hour,  in  which  thou  hast  to  pay  to 
thy  Creator  the  debt  of  natural  death.  Bhe  is  thy  most 
faithful  and  powerful  inteicensor  with  the  Most  High,  in 
whose  name  and  peace  depart  thou  from  this  world  with  con> 
solation  and  joy,  that  he  hath  made  thee  parent  of  so  blessed 
a  daughter.  And  although  his  incomprehensible  Majesty,  in 
bis  serene  wisdom,  hath  not  till  now  manifested  to  thee  the 
sacrament  and  dignity  in  which  he  will  constitute  thy  daugh- 
ter, it  is  his  pleasure  that  thou  shouldest  know  it  now,  to  the 
intent  that  thou  mayest  magnify  him  and  praise  him,  and  that 
at  such  news  the  jubilee  of  thy  spirit  may  be  joined  with  the 
grief  and  natural  sadness  of  death.  Mary,  thy  daughter,  and 
our  Uucen,  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent, 
that  the  Divine  Word  may  in  her  clothe  himself  with  flesh, 
and  with  the  human  form.  She  is  to  be  the  happy  Mother  of 
the  Messiah,  blessed  among  women,  superior  to  all  creatures, 
and  inferior  only  to  God  himself.  Thy  most  happy  daughter 
is  to  be  the  repairer  of  what  the  human  race  lost  by  the  first 
fall,  and  the  high  mountain  whereon  the  new  law  of  grace  is 
to  be  formed  and  established.  Therefore,  as  thou  leavest  now 
in  the  world  its  restnnratrix  and  daughter,  by  whom  God 
prepares  for  it  tlie  fitting  remedy,  depart  thou  in  joy }  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  thee  from  Zioo,  and  will  give  thee  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  that  tbou  mayest  attain  to  the  sight  and 
possession  of  the  happy  Jerusalem.* 

"  While  the  holy  Angels  spake  these  words  to  Joachin, 
St.  Anna,  his  wife,  wns'  present,  standing  by  the  pillow  of  his 
bod ;  and  she  heard,  and,  by  divine  permission,  understood 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachin  lost  his 
speech,  and  entering  upon  the  common  way  of  all  flesh,  began 
to  die,  with  a  marvellous  struggle  between  the  delight  of  such 
joyful  tidings  and  the  pain  of  death.  During  this  conflict 
with  bis  interior  powers,  many  and  fervent  acts  of  divine 
love,  of  fuith,  and  adoration,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
humiliation,  and  other  virtues,  did  he  heroically  perform :  and 
thus  absorbed  in  the  new  knowledge  of  so  divine  a  mystery 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life,  dying  the  precious 
death  of  the  Saints.  His  most  holy  spirit  was  carried  by  the 
Angels  to  the  Limbo  of  the  Tloly  Fathers  and  of  the  Just : 
and  for  a  new  consolation  and  lii;ht  in  the  lung  night  wherein 
they  dwelt,  the  Most  High  ordered  that  the  soul  of  the  holy 
Patriarch  Joachin  should  Ix*  the  new  Paranymph  and  Am- 
bassador of  his  Great  Majesty,  for  announcing  to  all  that 
eongregation  of  the  Just,  how  the  day  of  eternal  light  had 
now  dawned,  and  the  day-break  was  bom,  Mary,  the  most 
holy  daughter  of  Joachin  and  of  Anna,  from  whom  should  be 
born  the  Sun  of  Divinity,  Christ,  Restorer  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Holy  Fathers  and  the  Just  in  Limbo 
heard  these  tidings,  and  in  their  jubilee  composed  new  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High. 

"  This  happy  death  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Joachin  occurred 
(as  I  have  before  said)  half  a  year  a(\er  his  daughter,  Mary 
the  most  holy,  entered  the  Temple  ;  and  when  she  was  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  and  a  half,  she  was  thus  lef\  in  the  world 
without  a  natural  father.  The  age  of  the  Patriarch  was  sixty 
and  nine  years,  distributed  and  divided  thus :  at  the  age  of 
forty-six  years,  be  took  St.  Anna  to  wife }  twenty  years  after 


this  marriage,  Mary  the  most  holy  was  bom ;  and  the  threo 
years  and  a  half  of  her  Highness's  age  make  sixty-nine  and  a 
half,  a  few  days  more  or  less. 

"  The  holy  Patriarch  and  father  of  our  Queen  being  dead, 
the  holy  Angels  of  her  guard  returned  incontinently  to  her 
presence,  and  gave  her  notice  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  her 
father's  transit.  Forthwith  the  most  prudent  child  solicited 
with  prayers  for  the  consolation  of  her  mother  St.  Anna, 
entreating  that  the  Lord  would,  as  a  father,  direct  and  govern 
her  in  the  solitude  wherein,  by  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Joachin,  she  was  left.  St.  Anna  herself  sent  also  news  of  his 
death,  which  was  first  communicated  to  the  Mistress  of  our 
divine  Princcsx,  that,  in  imparting  it,  she  might  console  her. 
The  Mistress  did  this,  and  the  most  wise  child  heard  her, 
with  all  composure  and  dissimulation,  but  with  the  patience 
and  the  modesty  of  a  Queen }  but  she  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  event  which  her  Mistress  related  to  her  as  news."  —  Jtfis- 
Oca  Ciudad  dt  Diot,  par.  1,  1. 3,  c.  16,  $664-^9.  Modiid, 
1744. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  th« 
work,  from  which  this  extract  is  translated,  was  palmed  upon 
the  Spauiards  as  a  new  revelation.  Gross  and  blasphemous 
as  the  imposture  is,  the  work  was  still  current  when  I  pro- 
cured my  copy,  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  not  included 
in  the  Spanish  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1790,  the  last  (I  be- 
lieve) which  was  published,  and  which  is  now  before  me. 


He  could  not  tarry  here.  —  Canto  IV.  st.  67. 

A  cose  precisely  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mariner.  "  A  young  Chief  at  Tonga,  a  very  handsome  man, 
was  inspired  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  in  Bolotoo,  who  bod 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  On  a  sudden,  he  felt  himself  low- 
spirited,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  fainted  away.  When  be 
came  to  hinuelf,  he  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken  accordingly  to 
the  house  of  a  priest.  As  yet,  he  did  not  know  who  it  was 
that  inspired  him,  but  the  priest  informed  him  tliat  it  was  a 
woman  of  Bolotoo,  mentioning  her  name,  who  had  died  soom 
years  before,  and  who  wished  him  now  to  die,  that  he  might 
be  near  her.  He  accordingly  died  in  two  days.  The  Chief 
said  he  suspected  this,  from  the  dreams  he  had  liad  at  differ- 
ent times,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman  came  to  him  in  the 
night.  Mr.  Manner  was  with  the  sick  Chief  three  or  four 
times  during  his  illness,  and  heard  the  priest  foretell  bis  death, 
and  relate  the  occasion  of  it." — Mariner. 

The  following  similar  case  appeared  in  a  newspaper:  — 
"  Died,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  14th  instant,  John  S«ckeous«, 
aged  23,  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  This  Eaki- 
maux  has  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attontioa, 
and  his  loss  will  be  very  generally  felt.  He  had  already  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  country  in  the  late  expedition  of 
dbcovery,  and  great  expectations  were^atorally  formed  of  the 
utility  which  he  would  prove  on  the  expedition  aliout  to  sail 
for  Baffin's  Bay.  The  Admiralty,  with  great  liberality  and 
judgment,  had  directed  the  greatest  pains  to  be  taken  in  his 
further  education ;  and  he  had  been  several  months  in  Edin- 
burgh with  this  view,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  extremely  docile,  and,  though  rather  sluw  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  was  industrious,  zealous, 
and  cheerful,  and  was  always  grateful  for  the  kindness  and 
attention  shown  to  him.  His  amiable  disposition  and  simple 
manners  had  int^^rested  those  who  had  opportunities  uf  know- 
ing him  personally,  in  a  way  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
To  the  public,  his  loss,  we  fear,  is  irreparable — to  bis 
friends,  it  is  doubly  severe.  Just  before  his  death,  the  poor 
Eskimaux  said  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die  ;  that  his  fhther 
and  mother  had  died  in  the  same  way ;  and  that  his  sister, 
who  was  the  last  of  all  his  relations,  had  just  appeared  tobim, 
and  called  him  Avr^j.^*^  Edinburgh  CourmU,  Feb.  19. 
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ALL    FOR    LOVE, 

OR 

A    SINNER    WELL   SAVED. 


TO  CAROLINE   BOWLES. 

Could  I  look  forward  to  a  distant  day 
With  hope  of  building  some  elaborate  lay, 
Then  would  I  wait  till  worthier  strains  of  mine 
Might  bear  inscribed  thy  name,  O  Caroline  ! 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  is  heard  on  earth, 
Bear  witness  to  thy  genius  and  thy  worth. 
But  we  have  both  been  taught  to  feel  with  fear 
How  frail  the  tenure  of  existence  here. 
What  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas,  how  oft !  the  best-resolved  intent ; 
And  therefore  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend,  and  sister  Poetess. 

ROBERT   SOUTHET?. 

Keswick,  21  Feb.  1829. 


Tho  ttory  of  the  Ibllowinf  Poem  is  taken  from  a  Life  of 
St.  Basil,  ascribed  to  his  contemporary  St.  Amphilochius, 
Bishop  of  Iconium ;  a  Latin  reraion  of  which,  made  by 
Cardinal  Ursus  in  the  ninth  century,  ia  inserted  by  Ros- 
weyde,  among  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  in  his  compilation 
HuUrim  Eremitiem.  The  ori^nul  had  not  then  been  printed, 
but  Roaweyde  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris.  He  intimates  no  suspicion  cuncerning  tho  au- 
thenticity of  the  life,  or  the  truth  of  this  particular  legend ; 
observing  only,  that  kmc  narrtUio  ajnid  golwH  imvenitur  Am- 
fhiUeJuum.  It  is,  indeed,  the  flower  of  the  work,  and  us 
.  such  had  been  culled  by  some  earlier  translator  than  Ursus. 

The  very  learned  Dominican,  P.  Francois  Combe  (is,  pub- 
lished the  original,  with  a  version  of  his  own,  and  endeav- 
ored to  establish  its  authenticity  in  opposition  to  Baronius, 
who  supposed  the  life  to  have  been  written  by  some  other 
Amphilochius,  not  by  the  Bishop  of  Iconium.  Had  Com- 
befis  possesseil  powers  of  mind  equal  to  his  erudition,  he 
might  even  then  liave  been  in  some  degree  prejudiced  upon 
this  subject,  fur,  according  to  Batllct,ii  accit  un  attachement 
forticuUer  pour  S,  Basile.  Uis  version  is  inserted  in  the 
Acta  Sanettirumy  (Jun.  t.  ii.  pp.  937—957.)  But  the  Bol- 
landist  Baert  brands  the  life  there  as  apocryphal ;  and  in 
bis  annotations  treats  CombeGs  more  rudely,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected, than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a 
rival  and  hostile  order. 

Should  the  reader  be  desirous  of  comparing  the  Poem  with 
the  Legend,  be  may  find  the  story,  as  transcribed  from 
Roaweyde,  among  the  Notes. 


I. 


A  YOUTH  hath  enter*d  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

But  he  dares  not  lift  his  eye. 

For  his  knees  fail,  and  his  flesh  quakes, 

And  his  heart  beats  audibly. 

**  Look  up,  young  man !  "  the  Sorcerer  said ; 

**  Lay  open  thy  wishes  to  me ! 

Or  art  thou  too  modest  to  tell  thy  tale } 

If  so,  I  can  tell  it  thee. 


"  Thy  name  is  Eleamon  j 

Proterius's  freedman  thou  art; 

And  on  Cyra,  thy  Master's  daughter, 

Thou  hast  madly  fiz'd  thy  heart. 

"  But  fearing  (as  thou  well  mayest  fear !) 

The  high-bom  Maid  to  woo. 

Thou  hast  tried  what  secret  prayers,  and  vows. 

And  sacrifice  might  do. 

^  Thou  hast  prayed  tmto  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  to  Mary  their  vaunted  Queen ; 

And  little  furtherance  hast  thou  found 

From  them,  or  from  her,  I  ween ! 

**  And  thou,  I  know,  the  Ancient  Gods, 

In  hope  forlorn,  hast  tried, 

If  haply  Venus  might  obtain 

The  maiden  for  thy  bride. 

"  On  Jove  and  Phoebus  thou  hast  call'd, 

And  on  Astarte's  name ; 

And  on  her,  who  still  at  Ephesus 

Retains  a  faded  fame. 

**  Thy  voice  to  Baal  hath  been  raised ; 

To  Nile's  old  Deities  j 

And  to  all  Gods  of  elder  time. 

Adored  by  men  in  every  clime. 

When  they  ruled  earth,  seas,  and  skiet. 

"  Their  Images  are  deaf ! 

Their  Oracles  are  dumb ! 

And  therefore  thou,  in  thy  despair, 

To  Abibas  art  come. 

**  Ay,  because  neither  Saints  nor  Gods 

Thy  pleasure  will  fulfil, 

Thou  comest  to  me,  EleCmon, 

To  ask  if  Satan  wiU  ! 

**  I  answer  tliee,  Yes.  But  a  faint  heart 
Can  never  accomplish  its  ends ) 

Put  thy  trust  boldly  in  him,  and  be  sure 
He  never  forsakes  his  friends." 

While  EleGmon  listen'd 

He  shudder'd  inwardly. 

At  the  ugly  voice  cf  Abibas, 

And  the  look  in  his  wicked  eye. 

And  he  could  then  almost  have  given 

His  fatal  purpose  o'er; 

But  his  Good  Angel  had  left  him 

When  he  entered  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

So,  in  the  strength  of  evil  shame. 

His  mind  the  young  man  knit 

Into  a  desperate  resolve. 

For  his  bad  purpose  fit. 

**  Let  thy  Master  give  me  what  I  seek, 

O  Servant  of  Satan,"  he  said, 

**  As  I  ask  firmly,  and  for  his 

Renounce  all  other  aid ! 
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"  Time  presses.     Cyra  is  content 

To  bid  the  world  farewell, 

And  pass  her  days,  a  virgin  vow'd, 

Among  Emmelia's  sisterhood, 

The  tenant  of  a  cell. 

**  Thus  hath  her  father  will'd,  that  so 

A  life  of  rigor  here  below 

May  fit  her  for  the  skies. 

And  Heaven  acceptably  receive 

His  costliest  sacrifice. 

"  The  admiring  people  say  of  this 

That  Angels,  or  that  Saints  in  bliss, 

The  holy  thought  inspire ; 

And  she  is  call'd  a  blessed  Maid, 

And  he  a  happy  Sire. 

**  Through  Cappadocia  far  and  wide 

The  news  hath  found  its  way. 

And  crowds  to  CoBsarea  flock 

To  attend  the  solemn  day. 

"  The  robes  are  ready,  rich  with  gold. 

Even  like  a  bridal  dress. 

Which  at  the  altar  she  will  wear 

When  self-devoted  she  stands  there 

In  all  her  loveliness. 

**  And  that  coarse  habit  too,  which  she 

Must  then  put  on,  is  made. 

Therein  to  be  for  life  and  death 

Unchangeably  array'd. 

"  This  night,  this  precious  night  is  ours ; 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you ; 

But  all  that  must  be  dared,  or  done. 

Prepared  to  dare  and  do." 

"  Thou  hast  hesitated  long  !  "  said  Abibas, 

"  And  thou  hast  done  amiss. 

In  praying  to  Him  whom  I  name  not. 

That  it  never  might  come  to  this ! 

**  But  thou  hast  chosen  thy  part,  and  here  thou  art ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  desire ; 

And  though  at  the  eleventh  hour 

Thou  hast  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 

He  will  give  thee  in  full  thine  hire. 

"  These  Tablets  take ;  '*  (he  wrote  as  he  spake ;) 

**  My  letters,  which  thou  art  to  bear. 

Wherein  I  shall  commend  thee 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

**  Go  from  the  North  Gate  out,  and  take 

On  a  Pagan's  tomb  thy  stand ; 

And,  looking  to  the  North,  hold  up 

The  Tablets  in  thy  hand ;  — 

"  And  call  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

That  they  my  messenger  may  bear 

To  the  place  whither  he  would  pass. 

And  there  present  him  to  their  Prince 

In  the  name  of  Abibas. 


**  The  passage  will  be  swift  and  safe ; 

No  danger  awaits  thee  beyond ; 

Thou  wilt  only  have  now  to  sign  and  seal. 

And  hereafter  to  pay  the  Bond." 


n. 


Shunnivo  human  sight,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

Eleemon  made  no  delay. 

But  went  unto  a  Pagan's  tomb 

Beside  the  public  way. 

Enclosed  with  barren  elms  it  stood. 

There  planted  when  the  dead 

Within  the  last  abode  of  man 

Had  been  dejwsited. 

And  thrice  ten  years  those  barren  trees. 

Enjoying  light  and  air. 

Had  grown  and  flourish'd,  while  the  dead 

In  darkness  moulder 'd  there. 

Long  had  they  overtopp'd  the  tomb ; 

And  closed  was  now  that  upper  room 

Where  friends  were  wont  to  fK>ur, 

Upon  the  honor' d  dust  below. 

Libations  through  the  floor. 

There  on  that  unblest  monument 

The  young  man  took  his  stand. 

And  northward  he  the  tablets  held 

In  his  uplifted  hand. 

A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

A  wicked  fortitude. 

Wherewith  bad  influences  unseen 

That  hour  his  heart  endued. 

The  rising  Moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 

At  that  unhappy  sight ; 

And  all  the  blessed  Stars  seem'd  then 

To  close  their  twinkling  light; 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  heard. 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night. 

He  call'd  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 
He  call'd  them  in  the  name 
Of  Abibas ;  and  at  the  call 
The  attendant  Spirits  came. 

A  strong  hand,  which  he  could  not  see, 

Took  his  uplifted  hand ; 

He  felt  a  strong  arm  circle  him. 

And  lift  h'mi  from  his  stand ;  — 

A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 

About  him  every  where. 

Which  onward,  with  a  mighty  force, 

Impell'd  him  through  the  air. 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  far 
It  hurried  him  along ; 
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The  Hurricane  is  not  so  swifi, 
The  Torrent  not  so  strong;  — 

The  Lightning  travels  not  so  fast, 
The  Sunbeams  not  so  far ; 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 
The  Moon  and  every  Star. 

And  still,  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

In  impious  act  he  stood, 

Is  he  rapt  onward  —  onward  —  still 

In  that  fix'd  attitude. 

But  as  he  from  the  living  world 

Approach'd  where  Spirits  dwell. 

His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air 

Were  dimly  visible  j  — 

Shapeless,  and  scarce  to  be  descried 

In  darkness  where  they  flew ; 

But  still,  as  they  advanced,  the  more 

And  more  distinct  they  grew. 

And  when  their  way  fast-speeding  they 

Through  their  own  region  went. 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen. 

The  angelic  form,  the  fiendish  mien. 

Face,  look,  and  lineament. 

Behold  where  dawns  before  them  now. 

Far  off,  tlie  boreal  ray. 

Sole  daylight  of  that  frozen  zone, 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  night, 
Like  the  shadow,  or  the  ghost  of  light. 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies, 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

There  the  fallen  Seraph  reign'd  supreme 

Amid  the  utter  waste  ; 

There,  on  the  everlasting  ice. 

His  dolorous  throne  was  placed. 

Son  of  the  Morning!  is  it  then 
For  this  that  thou  hast  given 
Thy  seat,  preOminent  among 
The  hierarchies  of  Heaven  ?  — 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blasted  pride  impart ; 

Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  fire 

Of  Hell  within  the  heart ! 

Thither  the  Evil  Angels  bear 

The  youth,  and,  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince, 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Present  him  to  their  Prince  : 

Just  as  they  seized  him  when  he  made 

The  Sorcerer's  mandate  known. 

In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

They  set  him  before  the  throne. 


The  fallen  Seraph  cast  on  him 

A  dark,  disdainful  look  ; 

And  from  his  raised  hand  scornfully 

The  proffer'd  tablets  took. 

"  Ay,  —  love ! "  he  cried.    **  It  serves  me  well. 

There  was  the  Trojan  boy,  — 

His  love  brought  forth  a  ten  years'  war. 

And  fired  the  towers  of  Troy. 

*'  And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

Against  young  CsBsar  strove. 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms, 

The  cause  was,  —  all  for  love  ! 

'*  Some  for  ambition  sell  themselves ; 

By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 

Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  moYe 

Some  souls ;  and  some  for  only  love 

Renounce  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 

"  Yes,  of  all  human  follies,  love, 

Methinks,  hath  served  me  best; 

The  Apple  had  done  but  little  for  me, 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest. 

"  Well  then,  young  Amorist,  whom  love 

Hath  brought  unto  this  piss, 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

"  Thy  Master's  daughter  shall  be  thine, 

And  with  her  sire's  consent; 

And  not  more  to  tliy  heart's  desire 

Than  to  her  own  content. 

"  Yea,  more  ;  —  I  give  thee  with  the  girl, 

Thine  afler-days  to  bless. 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  world  calls  happiness. 

"  But,  mark  me  !  —  on  conditions,  youth ! 

No  paltering  here  we  know  ! 

Dost  thou  here,  solemnly,  this  hour. 

Thy  hope  of  Heaven  forego .' 

**  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  baptism, 

And  bind  thyself  to  me. 

My  woful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  ? 

*'  No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail. 

When  youth  may  fail  and  courage  quail, 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition ! 

I  will  have  thee  written  down  among 

The  children  of  Perdition. 

"  Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not, 

Nor  have  I  tempted  thee  ! 

Thou  comest  of  thine  own  accord. 

And  actest  knowingly. 

'*  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  choose  art  free, 
Forever  pledge  thyself  to  me  ? 
As  I  shall  help  thee,  say !  "  — 
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*'  I  do ;  BO  help  me,  Satan ! "  said 
The  wilful  castaway. 

"A  resolute  answer,"  quoth  the  Fiend; 

"  And  now  then,  Child  of  Dust, 

In  further  proof  of  that  firm  heart. 

Thou  wilt  sign  a  Bond  before  we  part. 

For  I  take  thee  not  on  trust ! " 

Swift  as  thought,  a  scroll  and  a  reed  were  brought, 

And  to  Eleemon's  breast. 

Just  where  the  heart-stroke  plays,  the  point 

Of  the  reed  was  gently  press'd. 

It  pierced  not  in,  nor  touch'd  the  skin ; 

But  the  sense  that  it  caused  was  such. 
As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 
Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch ;  — 

A  sense  no  sooner  felt  than  gone, 

But,  with  that  short  feeling,  then 

A  drop  of  his  heart's  blood  came  forth 

And  fill'd  the  fatal  pen. 

And  with  that  pen  accurs'd  he  sign'd 

The  execrable  scroll. 

Whereby  he  to  perdition  bound 

His  miserable  soul. 

"  Eleemon,  Eleemon ! "  then  said  the  Demon, 

"  The  girl  shall  be  thine, 

By  the  tie  she  holds  div'me. 

Till  time  that  tie  shall  sever ; 

And  by  this  writing  thou  art  mine. 

Forever,  and  ever,  and  ever ! " 


III. 

Look  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now ! 

A  heavenly  sight  is  there. 

Where  Cyra  in  her  Chamber  kneels 

Before  the  Cross  in  prayer. 

She  is  not  loath  to  leave  the  world ; 

For  she  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

To  think  that  prayer  and  praise  thenceforth 

Will  be  her  life's  employ. 

And  thns  her  mind  hath  she  inclined. 

Her  pleasure  being  still 

(An  only  child,  and  motherless) 

To  do  her  Father's  will. 

The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  face. 

Upraised  in  fervor  meek. 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Are  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Disposed  herself  to  rest ; 

No  sin,  no  sorrow  in  her  soul. 

No  trouble  in  her  breast 


But  when  upon  the  pillow  then. 

Composed,  she  laid  her  head. 

She  little  thought  what  unseen  Powers 

Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 

A  double  ward  had  she  that  night, 

When  evil  near  her  drew ; 

Her  0¥m  Grood  Angel  guarding  her, 

And  Eleemon's  too. 

Their  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  safe 

From  all  unholy  things ; 

And  o'er  her,  while  she  slept,  they  spread 

The  shadow  of  their  wings. 

So  when  an  Evil  Dream  drew  nigh. 

They  barr'd  him  from  access. 

Nor  suffer'd  him  to  reach  her  with 

A  breath  of  sinfulness. 

But  with  his  instigations  they 

A  hallowing  influence  blent. 

And  made  his  fiendish  ministry 

Subserve  to  their  intent. 

Thus,  .while  in  troubled  sleep  she  lay. 

Strange  impulses  were  given. 

Emotions  earthly  and  of  earth. 

With  heavenly  ones  of  Heaven. 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  ceased 

Her  strain,  who  all  night  long 

Hath  in  the  garden  rosier  triU'd 

A  rich  and  rapturous  song. 

The  storks  on  roof,  and  dome,  and  tower. 

Forbear  their  clattering  din. 

As  now  the  motions  and  the  sounds 

Of  daily  life  begin. 

Then,  as  from  dreams  that  seemM  no  dreuns. 

The  wondering  Maid  awoke, 

A  low,  sweet  voice  was  in  her  ear. 

Such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 

If  some  Good  Angel  spoke. 

According  with  her  dreams,  it  said, 

"  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be ; 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain' d  for  thee." 

This  was  no  dream  full  well  she  knew ; 

For  open-eyed  she  lay. 
Conscious  of  thought  and  wakefulness. 

And  in  the  light  of  day ; 

And  twice  it  spake,  if  doubt  had  been. 

To  do  all  doubt  away. 

Alas !  but  how  shall  she  make  known 

This  late  and  sudden  change  ? 

Or  how  obtain  belief  for  what 

Even  to  herself  u  strange  ? 

How  will  her  Father  brook  a  turn 
That  must  to  all  seem  shame  ? 
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How  bear  to  think  that  vulgar  tongues 
Are  busy  with  her  name  ?  — 

That  she  should  for  a  voice — a  dream — 
Expose  herself  to  be  the  theme 

Of  wonder  and  of  scorn ;  — 
Public  as  her  intent  had  been, 
And  this  the  appointed  mom ! 

The  Nuns  even  now  are  all  alert ; 

The  altar  hath  been  dress'd, 

The  scissors  that  should  chp  her  hair 

Provided,  and  the  black  hood  there, 

And  there  the  sable  vest. 

And  there  the  Priests  are  robing  now ; 

The  Singers  in  their  station; 

Hark !  in  the  city  she  can  hear 

The  stir  of  expectation  ! 

Through  every  gate  the  people  pour, 
And  guests  on  roof,  and  porch,  and  tower. 

Expectant  take  their  place ; 

The  streets  axe  swarming,  and  the  church 

Already  fills  apace. 

Speak,  then,  she  must :  her  heart  she  felt 

This  night  had  changed  its  choice ; 

Nor  dared  the  Maiden  disobey, — 

Nor  did  she  wish  to  (sooth  to  say,)  — 

That  sweet  and  welcome  voice. 

Her  Father  comes :  she  studies  not 

For  gloss,  or  for  pretence ; 

The  plain,  straight  course  will  Cyra  take 

(Which  none  without  remorse  forsake) 

Of  truth  and  innocence. 

**  O  Father,  hear  me  patiently ! " 
The  blushing  Maiden  said ; 

« I  tremble,  Father,  while  I  speak. 
But  surely  not  for  dread ;  — 

^*  If  all  my  wishes  have  till  now 

Found  favor  in  thy  sight. 

And  ever  to  perform  thy  will 

Hath  been  my  best  delight. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  thee  now 

The  visions  of  this  night.' 

**  I  stood  in  a  dream  at  the  altar, — 

But  it  was  as  an  earthly  Bride ; 

And  Elefimon,  thy  freedman. 

Was  the  Bridegroom  at  my  side. 

"  Thou,  Father,  gavest  me  to  him. 

With  thy  free  and  full  consent; 

And — why  should  I  dissemble  it.'  — 

Methought  I  was  content. 

**  Months  then  and  years  were  crowded 

In  the  course  of  that  busy  night; 

I  clasp'd  a  baby  to  my  breast. 

And,  oh!  with  what  delight ! 
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"  Yea,  I  was  fruitful  as  a  vine ; 

Our  Heavenly  Parent  me  and  mine 

In  all  things seem'd  to  bless; 

Our  ways  were  ways  of  peace,  our  paths 

Were  paths  of  pleasantness. 

"  When  I  taught  lisping  lips  to 'pray. 

The  joy  it  was  to  me, 

O  Father,  thus  to  train  these  plants 

For  immortality ! 

**  I  saw  their  little  winning  ways 
Their  grandsire's  love  engage ; 
Methought  ^ey  were  the  pride,  the  joy. 
The  crown  of  his  old  age. 

"  When  from  the  Vision  I  awoke, 

A  voice  was  in  my  ear,' — 

A  waking  voice,  —  I  l^^ard  it  twice ; 

No  human  tongue  was  near ;  — * 

**  No  human  utterance  so  could  reach 

The  secret  soul,  no  human  speech 

So  make  the  soul  rejoice ; 

In  hearing  it  I  felt  and  knew 

It  was  an  Angel's  voice ! 

**  And  thus,  in  words  distinct,  it  said :  — 

'  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be ! 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee.' " 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  new-blown  rose, 

While  thus  she  told  her  tale ; 

Proterius  listened  earnestly. 

And  as  he  heard  grew  pale ;  — 

For  he,  too,  in  the  dreams  of  night, 
At  the  altar  had  seem'd  to  stand, 
And  to  EleCmon,  his  freedman. 
Had  given  his  daughter's  hand. 

Their  offspring,  courting  his  caress, 
About  his  knees  had  throng'd ; 

A  lovely  progeny,  in  whom, 

When  he  was  in  the  silent  tomb, 

His  line  should  be  prolong'd. 

And  he  had  heard  a  waking  voice. 

Which  said  it  so  must  be. 

Pronouncing  upon  Cyra's  name 

A  holkest  eulogy :  — 

**  Her  shall  her  husband  praise,  and  her 
Her  children  bless'd  shall  call ; 

Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
But  thine  excelleth  them  all ! " 

No  marvel  if  his  heart  were  moved  ; 

The  dream  he  saw  was  one ; 

He  kiss'd  his  trembling  child,  and  said, 

"  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done » " 

Little  did  child  or  sire  in  this 
The  work  of  sorcery  fear ; 
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As  little  did  Eledmon  think 
That  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  here. 


IV. 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street, 

The  rapid  rumor  flies ; 

Incredulous  ears  it  found,  and  hands 

Are  lifled  in  surprise ; 

And  tongues  through  all  the  astonish'd  town 

Are  busier  now  than  eyes. 

**  So  sudden  and  so  strange  a  change ! 

A  Freedman,  too,  the  choice  ! 

The  shame,  —  the  scandal,  —  and  for  what? 

A  vision  and  a  voice  ! 

**  Had  she  not  chosen  the  strait  gate,  — 

The  narrow  way,  —  the  holy  state, — 

The  Sanctuary's  abode  ? 

Would  Heaven  call  back  its  votary 

To  the  broad  and  beaten  road  ? 

"  To  carnal  wishes  would  it  turn 

The  mortified  intent? 

For  this  are  miracles  vouchsafed  ? 

For  this  are  Angels  sent  ? 

**  A  plain  collusion !  a  device 

Between  the  girl  and  youth  ! 

Good  easy  man  must  the  Father  be, 

To  take  such  tale  for  truth !  " 

So  judged  the  acrid  and  the  austere. 

And  they  whose  evil  heart 

Inclines  them,  in  whatever  betides. 

To  take  the  evil  part. 

But  others,  whom  a  kindlier  frame 

To  better  thoughts  inclined. 

Preserved,  amid  their  wonderment, 

An  equitable  mind. 

They  would  not  of  Proterius  thus 

Injuriously  misdeem,  — 

A  grave,  good  man,  and  with  the  wise 

For  wisdom  in  esteem. 

No  easy  ear,  or  vain  belief. 

Would  he  to  falsehood  lend ; 

Nor  ever  might  light  motive  him 

From  well-weigh'd  purpose  bend. 

And  surely  on  his  pious  child. 
The  gentle  Cyra,  meek  and  mild. 

Could  no  suspicion  rest ; 

For  in  this  daughter  he  had  been 

Above  all  fathers  blest. 

As  dutiful  as  beautiful. 

Her  praise  was  widely  known. 

Being  one  who,  as  she  grew  in  years, 

Had  still  in  goodness  grown. 


And  what  though  Eleamon  were 

A  man  of  lowly  birth  ? 

Enough  it  was  if  Nature  had 

Ennobled  him  with  worth. 

''This  was  no  doubtful  thing,"  they  said, 

"  For  he  had  in  the  house  been  bred. 

Nor  e'er  from  thence  removed ; 

But  there  from  childhood  had  been  known. 

And  trusted,  and  approved. 

'*  Such  as  he  was,  his  qualities 

Might  to  the  world  excuse 

The  Maid  and  Father  for  their  choice, 

Without  the  vision  and  the  voice. 

Had  they  been  free  to  choose. 

'*  But  Heaven  by  Aiiracle  had  made 

Its  pleasure  manifest; 

That  manifested  will  must  set 

All  doubtful  thoughts  to  rest. 

Mysterious  though  they  be,  the  waya 

Of  Providence  are  best." 

The  wondering  City  thus  discoursed ; 

To  Abibas  alone 

The  secret  truth,  and  even  to  him 

But  half  the  truth,  was  known. 

Meantime  the  Church  hath  been  prepared 

For  spousal  celebration ; 

The  Sisters  to  their  cells  retire, 

Amazed  at  such  mutation. 

The  habit  and  hood  of  camel's  hair. 
Which  with  the  sacred  scissors  there 

On  the  altar  were  display'd. 
Are  taken  thence,  and  in  their  stead 

The  marriage  rings  are  laid. 

Behold,  in  garments  gay  with  gold. 
For  other  spousals  wrought, 

The  Maiden  from  her  Father's  house 
With  bridal  pomp  is  brought 

And  now  before  the  Holy  Door 

In  the  Ante-nave  they  stand ; 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  side  by  side. 

The  Paranymphs,  in  festal  pride. 

Arranged  on  either  hand. 

Then  from  the  Sanctuary  the  Priests, 

With  incense  burning  sweet. 

Advance,  and  at  the  Holy  Door 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  meet. 

There  to  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  they 

Thft  marriage  tapers  gave ; 

And  to  the  altar  as  they  go,  ♦ 

With  cross-way  movement  to  and  fro. 

The  thuribule  they  wave. 

For  fruitfulness,  and  perfect  love. 
And  constant  peace,  they  pray'd, 
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On  Eleemon,  the  Lord's  Servant, 
And  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid. 

They  call'd  npon  the  Lord  to  bless 

Their  spousal  celebration, 

And  sanctify  the  marriage  rite 

To  both  their  souls'  salvation. 

A  pause  at  every  prayer  they  made ; 

Whereat,  with  one  accord, 

The  Choristers  took  up  their  part, 

And  sung,  in  tones  that  thrill'd  the  heart, 

Have  mercy  on  us,  Lord  ! 

Then  with  the  marriage  rings  the  priest 

Betroth'd  them  each  to  each, 

And,  as  the  sacred  pledge  was  given,  ^ 

Resumed  his  awful  speech ;  — 

Pronouncing  them,  before  high  Heaven 

This  hour  espoused  to  be. 

Now  and  forevermore,  for  time. 

And  for  eternity. 

This  did  he  in  the  presence 

Of  Angels  and  of  men ; 

And  at  every  pause  the  Choristers 

Intoned  their  deep  Amen ! 

Then  to  that  gracious  Lord,  the  Priest 

His  supplication  made. 

Who,  as  our  sacred  Scriptures  tell. 

Did  bring  Rebecca  to  the  well 
When  Abraham's  servant  pray'd. 

He  call'd  upon  that  gracious  Lord 

To  stablish  with  his  power 

The  espousals  made  between  them. 

In  truth  and  love,  this  hour ;  — 

And  with  his  mercy  and  his  word 
Their  lot,  now  link'd,  to  bless, 
And  let  his  Angel  guide  them 
In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

With  a  Christian  benediction. 

The  Priest  dismiss'd  them  then, 

And  the  Choristers,  with  louder  voice, 

Intoned  the  last  Amen ! 

The  days  of  Espousals  are  over ; 

And  on  the  Crowning-day, 

To  the  sacred  fane  the  bridal  train, 

A  gay  procession,  take  again 

Through  thronging  streets  their  way. 

Before  them,  by  ihe  Paranymphs, 

The  coronals  are  borne. 

Composed  of  all  sweet  flowers  of  spring 

By  virgin  hands  that  mom. 

With  lighted  tapers  in  array 

They  enter  the  Holy  Door, 

And  the  Priest  with  the  waving  thnribule 

Perfumes  the  way  before. 


He  raised  his  voice,  and  call'd  aloud 

On  Him  who  from  the  side 

Of  our  first  Father,  while  he  slept, 

Form'd  Eve  to  be  his  bride ;  — 

Creating  Woman  thus  for  Man 

A  helpmate  meet  to  be, 

For  youth  and  age,  for  good  and  ill, 

For  weal  and  woe,  united  still 

In  strict  society, — 

Flesh  of  his  flesh;  appointing  them 

One  flesh  to  be,  one  heart. 

Whom  God  hath  joined  together. 

Them  let  not  man  dispart ! 

And  on  our  Lord  he  call'd,  by  whom 

The  marriage  feast  was  blest. 

When  first  by  miracle  he  made 

His  glory  manifest. 

Then,  in  the  ever-blessed  Name, 

Almighty  over  all. 

From  the  man's  Paranymph  he  took 

The  marriage  coronal ;  — 

And  crowning  him  therewith,  in  that 

Thrice  holy  Name,  he  said, 

"  EleCmon,  the  Servant  of  God,  is  crown'd 

For  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid  1 " 

Next,  with  like  action  and  like  words. 

Upon  her  brow  he  set 

Her  coronal,  intwined  wherein 

The  rose  and  lily  met ; 

How  beautifully  they  beseem'd 

Her  locks  of  glossy  jet ! 

Her  he  for  Eleemon  crown'd. 

The  Servant  of  the  Lord  j  — 

Alas,  how  little  did  that  name 

With  his  true  state  accord ! 

"  Crown  them  with  honor.  Lord ! "  he  said, 

»*  With  blessings  crown  the  righteous  head '. 

To  them  let  peace  be  given, 

A  holy  life,  a  hopeful  end, 

A  heavenly  crown  in  Heaven ! " 

Still  as  he  made  each  separate  prayer 

For  blessings  that  they  in  life  might  share, 

And  for  their  eternal  bliss. 

The  echoing  Choristers  replied, 

"  O  Lord,  so  grant  thou  this !  " 

How  differently,  meantime,  before 
The  altar  as  they  knelt, 

While  they  the  sacred  rites  partake 
Which  endless  matrimony  make. 
The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  felt ! 

She,  who  possese'd  her  soul  in  peace 

And  thoughtful  happiness. 

With  her  whole  heart  had  inly  join'd 

In  each  devout  address. 
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His  lips  the  while  had  only  moved 

In  hollow  repetition ; 

For  he  had  steeFd  himself,  like  one 

Bound  over  to  perdition 

In  present  joy  he  wrapp'd  his  heart, 

And  resolutely  cast 

All  other  thoughts  beside  him, 

Of  the  future,  or  the  past. 


TwKLYX  years  have  held  their  quiet  course 

Since  Cyra's  nuptial  day  ; 

How  happily,  how  rapidly, 

Those  years  have  past  away ! 

Bless'd  in  her  husband  she  hath  been ; 

He  loved  her  as  sincerely, 

(Most  sinful  and  unhappy  man !) 

As  he  had  bought  her  dearly. 

She  hath  been  fruitful  as  a  vine. 

And  in  her  children  bless'd ; 

Sorrow  hath  not  come  near  her  yet. 

Nor  fears  to  shake,  nor  cares  to  fret, 

Nor  grief  to  wound  the  breast. 

And  bless'd  alike  would  her  husband  be. 

Were  all  things  as  they  seem ; 

£le€mon  hath  every  earthly  good, 

And  with  every  man's  esteem. 

But  where  the  accursed  reed  had  drawn 

The  heart-blood  from  his  breast, 

A  small  red  spot  remain'd 

Indelibly  impressed. 

Nor  could  he  from  his  heart  throw  off 

The  consciousness  of  his  state ; 

It  was  there  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sense, 

A  coldness  and  a  weight;  — 

It  was  there  when  he  lay  down  at  night, 

It  was  there  when  at  mom  he  rose ; 

He  feels  it  whatever  he  does, 

It  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

No  occupation  from  his  mind 

That  constant  sense  can  keep ; 

It  is  present  in  his  waking  hours, 

It  is  present  in  his  sleep ;  — 

But  still  he  felt  it  roost, 

And  with  painfulest  weight  it  press'd, 

O  miserable  man ! 

When  he  was  happiest. 

O  miserable  man. 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  friend, 

Tet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

Remember  his  latter  end ! 


But  happy  man,  whate'er 

His  earthly  lot  may  be. 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

That  shall  set  his  spirit  free, 

And  bear  it  to  its  heritage 

Of  immortality ! 

In  such  faith  hath  Proterius  lived ; 

And  strong  is  that  faith,  and  fresh. 

As  if  obtaining  then  new  power, 

When  he  hath  reach'd  the  awful  hour 

Appointed  for  all  flesh. 

EleCmon  and  his  daughter 

With  his  latest  breath  he  bless'd. 

And  saying  to  them,  ^  We  shall  meet 

Again  before  the  Mercy-seat!  " 

Went  peacefully  to  rest. 

This  is  the  balm  which  God 

Hath  given  for  every  grief; 

And  Cyra,  in  her  anguish, 

Look'd  heavenward  for  relief. 

But  her  miserable  husband 
Heard  a  voice  within  him  say, 

'^  Eleemon,  Eleemon, 

Thou  art  sold  to  the  Demon !  ** 

And  his  heart  seem'd  dying  away. 

Whole  Ciesarea  is  pour'd  forth 

To  see  the  funeral  state. 

When  Proterius  is  borne  to  his  resting-place 

Without  the  Northern  Gate. 

Not  like  a  Pagan's  is  his  bier 

At  doleful  midnight  borne 

By  ghastly  torchlight,  and  with  wail 

Of  women  hired  to  mourn. 

With  tapers  in  the  face  of  day. 

These  rites  their  faithful  hope  display; 

In  long  procession  slow. 

With  hymns  that  fortify  the  heart. 

And  prayers  that  soflen  woe. 

In  honor  of  the  dead  man's  rank. 

But  of  his  virtues  more. 

The  holy  Bishop  Basil 

Was  one  the  bier  who  bore. 

And  with  the  Bishop  side  by  side. 

As  nearest  to  the  dead  allied. 

Was  EleCmon  seen : 

All  mark'd,  but  none  could  read  aright, 

The  trouble  in  his  mien. 

"  His  master's  benefits  on  him 

Were  well  bestow'd,"  they  said, 

**  Whose  sorrow  now  full  plainly  show'd 

How  well  he  loved  the  dead." 

They  little  ween'd  what  thoughts  in  him 
The  solemn  psalm  awoke, 
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Which  to  all  other  hearts  that  honr 
Its  surest  comfort  spoke :  — 

«*  Gather  my  Saints  together ; 

In  peace  let  them  be  laid, 

They  who  with  me,"  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

"  Their  covenant  have  made ! " 

What  pangs  to  Eleemon  then, 

O  wretchedest  of  wretched  men. 

That  psalmody  convey'd ! 

For  conscience  told  him  that  he,  too, 

A  covenant  had  made. 

And  when  he  would  have  closed  his  ears 

Against  the  unwelcome  word. 

Then  from  some  elms  beside  the  way 

A  Raven's  croak  was  heard. 

To  him  it  seem'd  a  hollow  voice 

That  wam'd  him  of  his  doom ; 

For  the  tree  whereon  the  Raven  sat 

Grew  over  the  Pagan's  tomb. 


VI. 

Whzn  weariness  would  let  her 

No  longer  pray  and  weep, 

And  midnight  long  was  past, 

Then  Cyra  fell  asleep. 

Into  that  wretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Which  only  sorrow  knows, 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests, 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

Of  her  Father  she  was  dreaming. 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead. 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

Crown'd  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came ; 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace ; 

And  yet  there  seem'd  to  be 

A  trouble  in  his  face. 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

That  she  from  her  cradle  knew ; 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her. 

As  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

But  then  the  smile  benign 

Of  love  forsook  his  face. 

And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 

Came  darkly  in  its  place ;  — 

And  he  cast  on  Eleemon 

A  melancholy  eye. 

And  sternly  said,  "  I  bless  thee  not,  — 

Bondsman !  thou  knowest  why  ! " 

Again  to  Cyra  then  he  turn'd, — 
^  Let  not  thy  husband  rest 


Till  he  hath  wash'd  away  with  tean 
The  red  spot  from  his  breast ! 

^  Hold  fast  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  will  not 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hour : 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee, 

And  evil  ones  shall  fear  thee. 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power." 

Perturb'd,  yet  comforted,  she  woke ; 

For  in  her  waking  ear 

The  words  were  heard  which  promised  her 

A  strength  above  all  fear. 

An  odor,  that  refreshed  no  less 

Her  spirit  with  its  blessedness 

Than  her  corporeal  frame. 

Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely  found 

That  from  Paradise  it  came. 

And,  though  the  form  revered  was  gone, 

A  clear,  unearthly  light 

Remain'd,  encompassing  the  bed. 

When  all  around  was  night. 

It  narrow 'd  as  she  gazed ; 

And  soon  she  saw  it  rest. 

Concentred,  like  an  eye  of  light, 

Upon  her  husband's  breast. 

Not  doubting  now  the  presence 

Of  some  good  presiding  Power, 

Collectedness  as  well  as  strength 

Was  given  her  in  this  hour. 

And  rising  half,  the  while  in  deep 

But  troubled  sleep  he  lay, 

She  drew  the  covering  from  his  breast 

With  cautious  hand  away. 

The  small,  round,  blood-red  mark  she  saw; 

£le6mon  felt  her  not ; 

But  in  his  sleep  he  groan'd,  and  cried, 

"  Out !  out — accursed  spot !  " 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
Closed  then  upon  that  eye  of  light. 

She  waited  for  the  break 

Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in  prayer 

For  that  poor  sinner's  sake  — 

In  fearful,  miserable  prayer ; 

But  while  she  pray'd,  the  load  of  care 

Less  heavily  bore  on  her  heart. 

And  light  was  given,  enabling  her 

To  choose  her  difficult  part. 

And  she  drew,  as  comfortable  texts 

Unto  her  thoughts  recurr'd, 

Refreshment  from  the  living  well 

Of  Gt>d's  unerring  word. 

But  when  the  earliest  dawn  appear'd. 

Herself  in  haste  she  array 'd. 

And  watch'd  his  waking  patiently. 
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And  still  as  she  watched  she  pray'd ; 
And  when  Ele^mon  had  risen, 
She  spake  to  him,  and  said :  — 

'*  We  have  been  visited  this  night ; 

My  Father's  Ghost  I  have  seen ; 

I  heard  his  voice,  —  an  awful  voice  !  — 

And  so  hast  thou,  I  ween  !  " 

Eleemon  was  pale  when  he  awoke ; 

But  paler  then  he  grew. 

And  over  his  whole  countenance 

There  came  a  deathlike  hue. 

Still  he  controird  himself,  and  sought 

Her  question  to  beguile  ; 

And  forcing,  while  he  answer'd  her, 

A  faint  and  hollow  smile,  — 

•*  Cyra,"  he  said,  "  thy  thoughts  posaess'd 

With  one  too  painful  theme. 

Their  own  imaginations 

For  reality  misdeem ; 

Let  not  my  dearest,  best  beloved. 

Be  troubled  for  a  dream !  " 

"  O  Eleamon,"  she  replied, 
"  Dissemble  not  with  me  thus; 

111  it  becomes  me  to  forget 
What  Dreams  have  been  to  us ! 

**  Thinkest  thou  there  can  be  peace  for  me, 

Near  to  me  as  thou  art. 

While  some  unknown  and  fearful  sin 

Is  festering  at  thy  heart  ? 

**  Eleemon,  EleCmon, 

I  may  not  let  thee  rest. 

Till  thou  hast  wash'd  away  with  tears 

The  red  spot  from  thy  breast ! 

**  Thus  to  conceal  thy  crime  from  me. 

It  is  no  tenderness  ! 

The  worst  is  better  known  than  fear'd. 

Whatever  it  be,  confess  ; 

And  the  Merciful  will  cleanse  thee 

From  all  unrighteousness !  " 

Like  an  aspen  leaf  he  trembled ; 

And  his  imploring  eye 
Bespoke  compassion,  ere  his  lips 
Could  utter  their  dreaded  reply. 

*<  O  dearly  loved,  as  dearly  bought, 

My  sin  and  punishment  I  had  thought 

To  bear  through  life  alone  ; 

Too  much  the  Vision  hath  reveal'd. 

And  all  must  now  be  known  ! 

**>  On  thee,  methinks,  and  only  thee. 

Dare  I  for  pity  call ; 

Abhor  me  not,  —  renounce  me  not,  — 

My  life,  my  love,  my  all ! 

<*  And.  Cyra,  sure,  if  ever  cause 
Might  be  a  sinner's  plea, 


'Twould  be  for  that  lost  wretch  who  sold 
His  hope  of  Heaven  for  thee  ! 

*'  Thou  seest  a  miserable  man 

Given  over  to  despair. 

Who  has  bound  himself,  by  his  act  and  deed. 

To  the  Pr'mce  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air." 

She  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  street, 

''Come  with  me  to  the  Church,"  she  cried, 

^  And  to  Basil  the  Bishop's  feet ! " 


VII. 

Public  must  be  the  sinner's  shame. 

As  heinous  his  offence  ; 

So  Basil  said,  when  he  ordain'd 

His  form  of  penitence. 

And  never  had  such  dismay  been  felt 
Through  that  astonish'd  town. 
As  when,  at  mom,  the  Crier  went 
Proclaiming  up  and  down,  — 

"  The  miserable  sinner,  EleCmon, 

Who  for  love  hath  sold  h'unself  to  the  Demon, 

His  guilt  before  God  and  man  declares ', 

And  beseeches  all  good  Christians 

To  aid  him  with  their  prayers." 

Many  were  the  hearts  compassionate 

Whom  that  woful  petition  moved ; 

For  he  had  borne  his  fortune  meekly. 

And  therefore  was  well  beloved. 

Open  his  hand  had  been. 

And  liberal  of  its  store  ; 

And  the  prayers  of  the  needy  aroee, 

Who  had  daily  been  fed  at  his  door. 

They,  too,  whom  Cyra's  secret  aid 

Relieved  from  pressing  cares, 

In  this  her  day  of  wretchedness. 

Repaid  her  with  their  prayers. 

And  from  many  a  gentle  bosom 

Supplications  for  mercy  were  sent. 

If  haply  they  might  aid 

The  wretched  penitent. 

Sorely  such  aid  he  needed  then  ! 
Basil  himself,  of  living  men 
The  powerfulest  in  prayer. 
For  pity,  rather  than  in  hope, 
Had  bidden  him  not  despair. 

So  hard  a  thing  for  him  it  seem*d 

To  wrest  from  Satan's  hand 

The  fatal  Bond,  which,  while  retain'd. 

Must  against  him  in  judgment  stand. 

*'  Dost  thou  believe,"  he  said,  *'  that  Grace 
Itself  can  reach  this  grief.' " 
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With  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  woful  eye, 

**Lord,  I  believe  !  "  was  the  ainner'a  reply ; 

"  Help  thou  mine  unbelief!  " 

The  Bishop  then  cross'd  him  on  the  brow, 

And  cro9s*d  him  on  the  breast; 

And  told  him,  if  he  did  his  part 

With  true  remorse  and  faithful  heart, 

God's  mercy  might  do  the  rest. 

**  Alone  in  the  holy  Relic-room 

Must  thou  pass  day  and  night. 

And  wage  with  thy  ghostly  enemies 

A  more  than  mortal  fight. 

**  The  trial  may  be  long,  and  the  struggle  strong, 

Yet  be  not  thou  dismay'ik 

For  thou  mayst  count  on  Saints  in  Heaven, 

And  on  earthly  prayers  for  aid. 

"  And  in  thy  mind  this  scripture  bear 

With  steadfast  faithfulness,  whatever 

To  appall  thee  may  arrive,  — 

*  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  sin. 

He  shall  save  his  soul  alive !  * 

•(Take  courage  as  thou  lookest  around 

On  the  relics  of  the  blest ; 

And  night  and  day,  continue  to  pray, 

Until  thy  tears  have  wash'd  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast ! " 

"  Let  me  be  with  hmi !"  Cyra  cried ; 

»*  If  thou  mayst  not  be  there ; 

In  this  sore  trial  I  at  least 

My  faithful  part  may  bear : 

^  My  presence  may  some  comfort  prove, 

Yea,  haply  some  defence ; 

O  Father,  in  myself  I  feel 

The  strength  of  innocence !  " 

•*  Nay,  Daughter,  nay ;  it  must  not  be  ! 
Though  dutiful  this  desire ; 
He  may  by  Heaven's  good  giace  be  saved. 
But  only  as  if  by  fire ;  — 

*'  Sights  which  should  never  meet  th'me  eye 

Before  him  may  appear ; 

And  fiendish  voices  proffer  words 

Which  should  never  assail  thy  ear ; 

Alone  must  he  this  trance  sustain ; 

Keep  thou  thy  vigils  here ! " 

He  led  him  to  the  Relic-room ; 

Alone  he  left  him  there ; 

And  Cyra  with  the  Nuns  remained 

To  pass  her  time  in  prayer. 

Alone  was  Elefimon  left 

For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers, 

But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

His  lips  were  parch'd,  his  head  was  hot. 
His  eyeballs  throbb'd  with  heat; 


And  in  that  utter  silence 
He  could  hear  his  temples  beat. 

fiat  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands; 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved. 

While  he  pray'd  the  livelong  day. 

A  long,  long  day !    It  pass'd  away 

In  dreadful  expectation ; 

Yet  free  throughout  the  day  was  he 

From  outward  molestation. 

Nor  sight  appeared,  nor  voice  was  heard. 

Though  every  moment  both  he  fear'd ; 

The  Spirits  of  the  Air 

Were  busy  the  while  in  infusing 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  he  in  strong  endeavor  still 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

Heart-piercing  was  his  cry. 

Heart-breathed  his  groaning ;  but  it  seem'd 

That  the  source  of  tears  was  dry. 

And  now  had  evening  closed ; 

The  dim  lamp-light  alone 

On  the  stone  cross,  and  the  marble  walls. 

And  the  shrines  of  the  Martyrs,  shone. 

Before  the  Cross  Eleemon  lay : 

His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 

Courage  enough  to  touch  the  Cross 

Itself,  he  had  not  found. 

But  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 
His  lifted  hands  were  laid ; 
And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 
The  suffering  sinner  pray'd. 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 

Which  bade  him  despair  and  die, 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 

Had  faithfully  put  by; 

And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope. 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry  :  — 

"  O  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains ! 

If  the  good  grace  of  Heaven 

Would  give  me  tears,  methinks  I  then 

Might  hope  to  be  forgiven  i  " 

To  that  meek  prayer  a  short,  loud  laugh 

From  fiendish  lips  replied : 

Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it. 

And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

From  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  roof 

A  shout  of  mockery  rung ; 

And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the  sound. 

Which  peal'd  above,  and  below,  and  around. 

From  many  a  fiendish  tongu^. 

The  lamps  went  out  at  that  hideous  shout. 
But  darkness  had  there  no  place. 
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For  the  room  was  fiil'd  with  a  lurid  light 
That  came  from  a  Demon's  face. 

A  dreadful  face  it  was, — too  well 

By  Eleemon  known ! 

Alas !  he  had  seen  it  when  he  stood 

Before  the  dolorous  Throne. 

«^ Eleemon!  Eleemon!'* 

Sternly  said  the  Demon, 

How  have  I  merited  this  f 

1  kept  my  covenant  with  thee. 

And  placed  thee  in  worldly  bliss ! 

*^  And  still  thou  mightest  have  had, 

Thine  afler-days  to  bless, 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er' 

The  World  calls  happiness. 

**  Fool,  to  forego  thine  earthly  joys. 

Who  hast  no  hope  beyond  ! 

For  judgment  must  be  given  for  me, 

When  I  sue  thee  upon  the  Bond. 

"  Remember  I  deceived  thee  not ; 

Nor  had  I  tempted  thee  : 

Thou  camest  of  thine  own  acoord. 

And  didst  act  knowingly ! 

**  I  told  thee  thou  mightst  vainly  think 
To  cheat  me  by  contrition, 

When  thou  wert  written  down  among 
The  Children  of  Perdition ! 

**  ^So  help  me,  Satan !'  were  thy  words 

When  thou  didst  this  allow ; 

I  help'd  thee,  Eleemon,  then, — 

And  I  will  have  thee  now ! " 

At  the  words  of  the  Fiend,  from  the  floor 

Eleemon  in  agony  sprung ; 

Up  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  he  ran. 

And  to  the  Cross  he  clung. 

And  then  it  seem'd  as  if  he  drew. 

While  he  clasp'd  the  senseless  stone, 

A  strength  he  had  not  felt  till  then, 

A  hope  he  had  not  known. 

So  when  the  Demon  ceased. 
He  answer'd  h'mi  not  a  word ; 

But,  looking  upward,  he 
His  faithful  prayer  preferr'd : 

"  All,  all,  to  Thee,  my  Lord 

And  Savior,  I  confess ! 

And  I  know  that  Thou  canst  cleanse  me 

From  all  unrighteousness ! 

"  I  have  turned  away  from  my  sin ; 

In  Thee  do  1  put  my  trust ; 

To  such  Thou  hast  promised  forgiveness, 

And  Thou  art  faithful  and  just !  " 

With  that  the  Demon  disappear'd ; 
The  lamps  resumed  their  light  -, 


Nor  voice  nor  vision  more 
Disturb'd  him  through  the  night. 

He  stirr'd  not  from  his  station. 

Bat  there  stood  fix'd  in  prayer; 

And  when  Basil  the  Bishop  enttr'd 

At  mom,  he  found  him  thei«. 


vm. 

Well  might  the  Bishop  see  what  he 

Had  undergone  that  night ; 

Remorse  and  agony  of  mind 

H^  made  his  dark  hair  white. 

So  should  the  inner  change,  he  ween'd. 

With  the  outward  sign  accord ; 

And  holy  Basil  cross'd  himself, 

And  blest  our  gracious  Lord. 

"  Well  hast  thou  done,"  said  he,  '*my  mm^ 

And  faithfully  fought  the  fight ; 

So  shall  this  day  complete,  I  trust. 

The  victory  of  the  night. 

"  I  fear'd  that  forty  days  and  nights 

Too  little  all  might  be ; 

But  great  and  strange  hath  been  the  change 

One  night  hath  wrought  in  thee.' 

"O  Father,  Father,"  he  replied, 

**  And  hath  it  been  but  one  ? 

An  endless  time  it  seem'd  to  me  ! 

1  almost  thought  Eternity 

With  me  had  been  begun. 

'^  And  surely  this  poor  flesh  and  blood 
Such  terrors  could  not  have  withstood. 

If  grace  had  not  been  given ; 
But  when  I  clasp'd  the  blessed  Cross, 

I  then  had  help  from  Heaven. 

'*  The  coldness  firom  my  heart  is  gone ; 

But  still  the  weight  is  there, 

And  thoughts,  which  I  abhor,  will  come 

And  tempt  me  to  despair. 

"  Those  thoughts  1  constantly  repel ; 

And  all,  methinks,  might  yet  be  well. 

Could  I  but  weep  once  more, 

And  with  true  tears  of  penitence 

My  dreadful  state  deplore. 

«>  Tears  are  denied ;  their  source  is  dried ! 

And  must  it  still  be  so  ? 

O  Thou,  who  from  a  rock  didst  make 

The  living  waters  flow,  — 

'*  A  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart 

This  hour  I  offer  Thee ; 

And,  when  Thou  seest  good,  my  tears 

Shall  then  again  be  free ! " 
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A  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard 

As  he  ended  this  reply ; 

^        ,   Hearing  that  unexpected  sound, 

The  Bishop  tum'd  his  eye, 

And  his  yenerable  Mother, 

Emmelia,  the  Abbess,  drew  nigh. 

**  We  have  not  ceased  this  mournful  night,*' 

Said  she,  *'  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

And  our  afflicted  Cyra 

Hath  edified  us  all. 

**More  fervent  prayers  from  suffering  heart, 

I  ween,  have  ne'er  been  sent ; 

And  now  she  asks,  as  some  relief, 

In  this  her  overwhelming  grief. 

To  see  the  penitent 

"  So  earnestly  she  ask'd,  that  I 

Her  wish  would  not  defer ; 

And  I  have  brought  her  to  the  door  : 

Forgive  me.  Son,  if  I  err." 

'*  Hard  were  I  did  I  not  consent 

To  thy  compassionate  intent, 

O  Mother,"  be  replied ; 

And  nusing  then  his  voice,  **  Come  in. 

Thou  innocent ! "  he  cried. 

That  welcome  word  when  Cyra  heard, 

With  a  sad  pace  and  slow. 

Forward  she  come,  like  one  whose  heart 

Was  overcharged  with  woe. 

Her  face  was  pale, — long  illness  would 

Have  changed  those  features  less ; 

And  long-continued  tears  had  dimm'd 

Her  eyes  with  heaviness. 

Her  husband's  words  had  reach'd  her  ear 

When  at  the  door  she  stood ; 

•*  Thou  hast  pray'd  in  vain  for  tears,"  she  said, 

*'  While  I  have  pour'd  a  flood  ! 

MMine  flow,  and  they  will  flow;  they  must; 

They  cannot  be  repress'd ! 

And  oh,  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast ! 

MQh  that  these  tears  might  cleanse  that  spot,' 

Tears  which  I  cannot  check ! " 

Profusely  weeping  as  she  spake. 

She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

He  clasp'd  the  mourner  close,  and  in 

That  passionate  embrace. 

In  grief  for  her,  almost  forgot 

His  own  tremendous  case. 

Warm  as  they  fell  he  felt  her  tears. 

And  in  true  sympathy. 

So  gracious  Heaven  permitted  then, 

His  own  to  flow  were  free. 

And  then  the  weight  was  taken  off. 
Which  at  his  heart  had  press'd ;  — 


0  mercy !  and  the  crimson  spot 
Hath  vanish'd  from  his  breast ! 

At  that  most  happy  sight. 

The  four,  with  one  accord. 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  blest 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"  What  then !  before  the  strife  is  done. 
Would  ye  of  victory  boast  .^•* 
Said  a  Voice  above :  **  they  reckon  too  soon, 
Who  reckon  without  their  host ! " 

'*  Mine  is  he  by  a  Bond 

Which  holds  him  fast  in  law : 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty, 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  Lawyer  be 

Who  in  it  can  find  a  flaw ! 

**  Before  the  Congregation, 

And  in  the  face  of  day, 

Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 

I  will  challenge  him  for  my  Bondsm«ui, 

And  carry  him  quick  away ! " 

**  Ha,  Satan !  dost  thou  in  thy  pride," 

With  righteous  anger  Basil  cried, 

"  Defy  the  force  of  prayer .' 

In  the  face  of  the  Church  wilt  thou  brave  it  ? 

Why,  then  we  will  meet  thee  there ! 

**  There  mayst  thou  set  forth  thy  right. 

With  all  thy  might,  before  the  sight 

Of  all  the  Congregation ; 

And  they  that  hour  shall  see  the  power 

Of  the  Lord  unto  salvation ! ' 

"  A  challenge  fair !    We  meet  then  there," 

Rejoin'd  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air; 

'*  The  Bondsman  is  mine  by  right. 

Let  the  whole  city  come  at  thy  call, 

And  great  and  small :  in  face  of  them  all, 

1  will  have  him  in  thy  despite  ! " 

So  having  said,  he  tarried  not 

To  hear  the  Saint's  reply. 

'*  Beneath  the  sign  which  Coustantine," 

Said  Basil,  ''beheld  in  the  sky. 

We  strive,  and  have  our  strength  therein, 

Therein  our  victory ! " 


IX. 

Thx  Church  is  fiU'd  ;  so  great  the  lluth 

That  City  in  its  Bishop  hath; 

And  now  the  Congregation 

Are  waiting  there  in  trembling  prayer 

And  terrible  expectation. 

Emmelia  and  her  sisterhood 

Have  taken  there  their  seat; 

And  Choristers,  and  Monks,  and  Priests, 

And  Psalmists  there,  and  Exorcists, 

Are  station'd  in  order  meet 
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In  nckcloth  clad,  with  ashes  strown 

Upon  his  whiter  hair, 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

His  feet  for  penance  bare, 

Eleamon  stands,  a  spectacle 

For  men  and  Angels  there. 

Beside  him  Cyra  stood,  in  weal 

Or  woe,  in  good  or  ill. 

Not  to  be  sever'd  from  his  side, 

His  faithful  helpmate  still. 

Disheveird  were  her  raven  locks, 

As  one  in  mourner's  guise ; 

And  pale  she  was,  but  faith  and  hope 

Had  now  relumed  her  eyes. 

At  the  altar  Basil  took  his  stand ; 

He  held  the  Gospel  in  his  hand. 

And  in  his  ardent  eye 

Sure  trust  was  seen,  and  conscious  power, 

And  strength  for  victory. 

At  his  conmiand  the  Chorister 

Enounced  the  Prophet's  song, 

**  To  Qod  our  Savior  mercies 

And  forgivenesses  belong." 

Ten  thousand  voices  join'd  to  raise 

The  holy  hymn  on  high, 

And  hearts  were  thrill'd  and  eyes  were  fiU'd 

By  that  full  harmony. 

And  when  they  ceased,  and  Basil's  hand 

A  warning  signal  gave, 

The  whole  huge  multitude  was  hush'd 

In  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  grave. 

The  Sun  was  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky ; 

But  a  chill  came  over  the  crowd, 

And  the  Church  was  suddenly  darken'd, 

As  if  by  a  passing  cloud. 

A  sound  as  of  a  tempest  rose. 

Though  the  day  was  calm  and  clear ; 

Intrepid  must  the  heart  have  been 

Which  did  not  then  feel  fear. 

In  the  sound  of  the  storm  came  the  dreadful  Form ; 

The  Church  then  darken'd  more. 

And  He  was  seen  erect  on  the  screen 

Over  the  Holy  Door. 

Day-light  had  sicken'd  at  his  sight ; 

And  the  gloomy  Presence  threw 

A  shade  profound  over  all  around,' 

Like  a  cheerless  twilight  hue. 

**l  come  hither,"  said  the  Demon, 

**  For  my  Bondsman  Elefimon ! 

Mine  is  he,  body  and  soul. 

See  all  men !  "  and  with  that  on  high 

He  held  the  open  scroll. 

The  fatal  signature  appear'd. 
To  aU  the  multitude. 


Distinct  as  when  the  accursed  pen 

Had  traced  it  with  fresh  blood. 

"  See  all  men ! "  Satan  cried  again. 

And  then  his  claim  pursued. 

"  I  ask  for  justice !    I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit ! 

I  appeal  to  the  Law,  and  the  oa« 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

"  If  there  be  justice  here. 

If  Law  have  place  in  Heaven, 

Award  upon  this  Bond 

Must  then  for  me  be  given. 

**  What  to  my  rightful  claim, 

Basil,  canst  thou  gainsay. 

That  I  should  not  seize  the  Bondsmtiiv 

And  carry  him  quick  away  ? 

**  The  writing  is  confess'd ;  — 
No  plea  against  it  shown ;  — 

The  forfeiture  is  mine. 
And  now  I  take  my  own ! " 


"  Hold  there ! "  cried  Basil,  with  a  ^ 
That  arrested  him  on  his  way. 
When  from  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 
To  pounce  upon  his  prey ;  — 

'*  Hold  there,  I  say  !    Thou  canst  not  mm 

Upon  this  Bond  by  law ! 

A  sorry  legalist  were  he 

Who  could  not,  in  tliy  boasted  plea. 

Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 

^*  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 

With  fraudulent  intent ; 

A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 

A  wicked  instrument, — 

Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. — 

Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent! 

**  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  this, 

A  maxim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  ii, 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake. 

That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 

'^The  man,  thou  sayest,  thy  Bondsman  is; 

Mark,  now,  how  stands  the  fact ! 

Thou  hast  allow'd,  nay,  aided  him, 

As  a  Freedman,  to  contract 

A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman  here. 

And  by  a  public  act. 

**  That  act  being  publicly  perform'd 

With  thy  fuU  cognizance. 

Claim  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 

Canst  never  more  advance ;  — 

"  For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 

United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  men, 

The  matrimoniid  band 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him ; 

And  we  on  this  might  stand. 
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M  Thy  claim  upon  the  man  was  by 

Thy  silence  then  forsaken ; 
A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest, 

In  thine  own  snare  art  taken ! " 

So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile ; 

The  Arch-fiend  answer'd  not ; 

But  he  heaved  in  vexation 

A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  Bishop's  vocation. 

And  thus  to  himself  he  thought :  — 

(*  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  have  been, 

With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  free  ! 

To  prove  by  reason,  in  reason's  despite. 

That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right, 

And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white, — 

What  a  loss  have  1  had  in  thee ! " 

»« I  rest  not  here,"  the  Saint  pursued ; 
"  Though  thou  in  this  mayst  see 
That  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  net 
I  could  entangle  thee ! 

•*  Fiend,  thou  thyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  celebration. 

Which  link'd  them  by  the  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souls'  salvation. 

'^Thou  tufferedst  them  before  high  Heaven 

With  solemn  rites  espoused  to  be, 

Then  and  for  evermore,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

M  That  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salvation  wert 

Thyself  the  instrument. 

**  And  now,  methinks,  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  overruled. 

To  work  the  will  divine ! " 

With  rising  energy  he  spake. 

And  more  majestic  look ; 
And  with  authoritative  hand 
Held  forth  the  Sacred  Book. 

Then  with  a  voice  of  power  he  said, 

'^  The  Bond  is  null  and  void ! 
It  is  nullified,  as  thou  knowest  well, 
By  a  Covenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 
Can  never  be  destroy'd !  — 

"  The  Covenant  of  grace. 

That  greatest  work  of  Heaven, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfect  faith. 

His  sins  shall  be  forgiven. 

"  Were  they  as  scarlet  red, 

They  should  be  white  as  wool ; 

This  is  the  AU-mighty's  Covenant, 

WhoisAll-mercifUl! 


*'  His  Minister  am  I ! 
In  his  All-mighty  name 
To  this  repentant  sinner 
God's  pardon  I  proclaim ! 

**  In  token  that  against  his  soul 

The  sin  shall  no  longer  stand, 

The  writing  is  effaced,  which  there 

Thou  boldest  in  thy  hand ! 

*'  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  above 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love 

Will  witness,  and  rejoice ; 

And  ye  shall  now  in  thunder  hear 

Heaven's  ratifying  voice  ! " 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pile ; 

The  Church  was  fiU'd  with  light ; 

And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Fiend 

Had  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 

He  fled  as  he  came,  but  in  anger  and  shame ; 

The  pardon  was  complete  ; 

And  the  impious  scroll  was  dropp'd,  a  blank. 

At  Elefimon's  feet 


NOTES. 

raoM  TUB  ura  or  s.  wluv  ths  omxAT,  bt  •.  Amntxu^ 

CHIOS,   BISHOP  or  ICORIUM. 

Roswegitf  rUm  Potnrai,  pp.  156, 156. 

*(  Hettadhu  avUm  $mttm  re€orddtiomstqmin$ptetortt  mMtUr 
/KUmiraeuhrumqua«beopatrMtasuta,quiquepoHobUtmtpi»' 
dem  Jtpostolkm  memorim  BoMilii  tedemiUiusnueipertmenaty  vtr 
minetUu  et  darusy  atque  omni  virtuU  omatu»t  retmUt  miki,  quia 
aim  senator  quidwnfidduy  lumine  Froteruu^  pergeret  ad  taneta 
tt  pereoUnia  loea^  U  ibidem  JOiam  nam  ttmdere^  et  in  ttmam 
9«nermHUum  mffnaeteriorum  mtCtere,  et  eaerifidMm  Deo  offerre 
veluieset;  Diahuluat  qui  ab  initio  komieida  eat^  inviden*  epu 
roUgioeo  propoeitt,  eommovit  unum  et  oervie  epUj  $t  fame  ad 
pueOm  eueeendU  amorem.  Hie  itaque  aim  tanto  veto  etaet  %%- 
dignue,  et  non  auderet  propontum  oaUem  eemtingere^  alloquitur 
vnum  ex  detestandie  maltfieisy  repromittens  iUi,  ut  eiforti  arU 
sua  posset  illam  eammovtrey  muUoM  «  ovn  tribueret  quauHtecUm. 
Mverdven^eusdizUadeum:  Okomo^egoadkoeimposexistot 
ssdsivis,  mitto  ts  ad  provisorem  meum  DiaboluM,  et  UUfatUt 
volmntaian  tmam,  si  tu  dumtaxat  feeeris  vobmtatom  ejus.  Qui 
dixit  ad  eum :  ^uteeunqus  dixerit  miki^faciam.  JOt  iUe  >  Jtbro- 
maUiaSf  inquit^  Ckristo  in  sariptis  7  Dieit  «t :  Etiam,  Porr^ 
iniquHi^'f  eperarius  didt  sii  Si  ad  koe  poratas  es  cooperoUr 
tibi  ^dar.  IUe  autem  ad  ipsum :  Pttratus  mir,  tmtiim  nt 
eonsequar  desiderium.  Et  fatth  epistoJA,  pessimm  operatioms 
minister  ad  Diabolum  dsstinavit  Mn«  habentem  dietaium  htjus- 
wtodi:  ^uoniam  donuno  et  provisori meo oporUt me  dare  operam^ 
qu6  a  CkriaHanarum  religions  diseedant,  et  ad  tuam  sodetatam 
mecedanty  ut  eompleatur  portut  tua ;  misi  tibi  prmsenlem^  meas 
deferenUm  htterulaSf  eupidine  pueUa  sautiatum.  Et  obseero  vt 
kujus  voti  compos  exiatat^  ut  etin  koe  glorior,  et  cum  ^ffiueutiori 
aiaeritats  eoUigam  amatoree  tuos,  Et  daiA  et  epistolA,  dixit  t 
Vade  taU  hard,  noetisy  et  sta  supra  menumenJtum  aliens  pagani, 
et  trigs  ekartam  m  aifrOy  et  odstabumt  tibij  qui  U  tebent  ducere  ad 
Diabolam.  Qui  koe  atacriter  gesLOy  emisit  miserrimam  Ulam  vo- 
eem,invoeansDu^oUadjutoriumt  Hcontinud  adstiterunteipria- 
eipes  potestatis  tenebranmy  spiritus  nequitimy  A  suscepto  qui  fa- 
aratdeeeptuSf  cum  gamdio  magna  duxenaU  eum  ubieratDiabolaSf 
quern  et  monstraosrunt  et  super  exeelsum  solium  sedentem,  et  in 
gfra  ejus  uequitim  sperOms  eireumstantss ;  et  suoceftis  vaa^ 
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UUerisj  dixit  ad  vnfeUcem  iUum  t  Crtdia  t»  «« ?  ^ui  dixit  t 
Credo.  Dixit  ei  DiahoUu  t  TergictraaUirts  estis  vos  Ckrittiami, 
$1  quidem  quando  me  opus  Ao^rtw,  verutis  ad  me ;  ctlm  tmtgm  eun- 
gecuti /otitis  qfietiuiL,  akn9gati»  me  et  atceditia  ad  Chrittmm  vet- 
trumy  quit  aim  tit  bamis  atfue  miteneortf  neeipit  vo$,  Sedfac 
miki  in  ecriptu  tarn  O&iHi  tui  et  eancti  Baptismatis  vobaOariam 
abrennntiationam,  qudm  in  me  per  eeteula  ^^uUauam  repromi*- 
sionem,  et  quia  mecum  eris  in  die  judicd  simml  perfruitmrue 
mtemi*  suppUeus,  qttm  miki  $wKt  prmparaUi.  At  iile  exposuit 
propria  mamu  ecriptum,  quemadm4tdum  fuerat  expeUtue.  Rmr- 
eugque  iUecorraptor  OMimamm  draca  dutituU  drnmenesfontieatuh' 
nipnepositot^  et  exardeecerefaeiuntpudlam  adamorempuerij  qmte 
projeeit  h  m paetmentMm^  etcapit ciamare  ad patrem :  Muerert 
MM,  miserere!  quia  atrociter  torqueor  propter  talem  puerum 
noetrum .'  Compatere  visceribus  tuis  ;  oetende  m  me  unifenin 
tarn  tuam  patemum  Rectum,  et  junge  me  puero^  quem  elegru 
Qatdei  ei  hme  agere  mdueriey  videbie  me  omarA  mortepoet  pmUtdum 
mortuamy  et  ratitmem  dabia  Deo  pre  me  in  diejudieH.  Pater  au- 
tem  eum  tackrjfmis  dicdfat :  Heu  miki  peccatori !  quid  est  quod 
eonUgit  misera  filite  mec  7  qtds  thesauntm  meum  Jkratue  est  ? 
quisJUim  mea  utjuriam  imtmiit  ?  quie  duke  oeularum  meorum  lu' 
men  extinxU  1  ego  te  semper  auperemlesti  sponso  eomsHiatus  sum 
desponsare  CSkruto,  et  jSagelorum  eovtubemio  eociem  eonstituere^ 
et  nt  psalmis  et  hymmis  et  eanticis  apiritualibus  eanere  Deo  aeco- 
lerabam  i  tu  autem  itt  lasdciam  petuiantia  ixsanisti !  Dimilte 
««,  eieut  voloj  eum  Deo  eontraetum  facere^  ne  dedueas  seneetu- 
tem  meoM  em*  mscrore  tn  tn/cniuM,  ueque  eoi^fusit^e  nobHHaten 
pareutum  tuorum  operias.  Qua  tn  nikUum  r^utensy  qua  d  patre 
sibi  dicebantur,  perseverabat  etamans :  Pater  nu,  atU  foe  deside- 
rium  meum,  aut  priiks  pauziUrim  mortuam  me  vidMs.  Pater 
Oaque  tjus  in  magnt  dementaUane  eonstitutuSy  tarn  immensitate 
muutitia  absorptuSy  qudm  amieorum  consUOs  acquieseens  se  ad- 
monentiumj  ae  dieentium,  expedirepotiiis  voluntatem  puella fieri, 
qudm  sese  mapibus  interfieere,  eonsensit,  et  pracepit  fieri  deside- 
Hum  pueUa  potiAs,  qudm  eam  ezitiabili  tradere  morti.  Et  mox 
protulit  puerum  qui  quardtatur,  eimnl  et  propriam  genitam,  et 
dans  eis  omnia  bona  sua,  dixit  t  Sahe  nata  vere  msera  -.  muitum 
lamentaberis  repanitens  in  novissimiSf  quando  nihil  tibi  proderit. 
Porrd  nefandi  nudrimonii  conjugio  facto,  et  diabetica  operationis 
eompletofacinore,  et  pauco  tempore  pretereunte,  notatus  est  puer 
d  quibusdam,  qudd  non  ingrederetur  ecclesiam,  neque  attreetaret 
Unmortalia  et  vivifiea  Sacramenta,  et  dicunt  miseranda  uxori 
ejus  s  J^overis  quia  maritus  tuus,  quem  degisti,  non  est  Christi- 
anus,  eed  extraneus  est  dfide,  et  penit^  est  aHenus,  Qna  tene- 
bns  et  dirA  plagA  r^ferta,  prejedt  se  in  pacisuntum,  et  eapit  wn- 
gulis  semstipsam  disesrpere,  et  pereutere  pectus,  atque  elamare  > 
^fhmo  umquam  qui  parentibus  inebediens  fuit,  satvus  facius  est. 
Qui*  annuntiabit  patri  wteo  eot^fusionem  meam  ?  Heu  miki  iitfe- 
Ud.'  in  quod perditionis  profundum  descenH  I  quare  nata  sum  1 
oel  nata  quare  non  statim  indirepttbilis  facta  sum  1  Hujusmodi 
ergo  eam  eamplorantem  seductus  vtr  epu  agnoseens,  vemt  ad  eam, 
asseverans  non  se  ita  rd  veritatem  kabere :  qua  in  rrfrigerium 
suasoriis  ejus  verbis  devenisns,  dixit  ad  eum:  Si  via  miki 
tatisfacsre,  et  xnfeUeem  anxmam  meam  eertificare,  eras  ego  et 
tu  pergemus  unanimiter  ad  eceUsiam,  et  eeram  me  sums  tn- 
temerata  miffsteria,  et  taliter  miki  peteris  sati^faeere.  Tunc  eoae- 
tus  dixit  ei  sententiam  eapituU.  Protinus  ergo  pustta  fernxmeh 
it^trmOaU  deposit^,  et  consUio  bono  a/uepto,  currit  ad  pastorem 
at  disc^utum  Ckristi  BasiUum,  adversus  tantam  elamans  m- 
jpistatem  t  Miserieordiam  vuki  ntifera  prasta  sancte  Dn,  mi- 
urere  mti  dise^ule  Domini,  qua  eontraetum  eum  damonibusfecL 
Miserere  mti,  qua  proprio  patri  facia  sum  inobediens.  Et  cognita 
HU  fecit  rei  gesta  negotia.  Porrd  sanetus  Dei  eoHVoeato  puero, 
sdseitabaturabeesikaekujusmodiessent.  Qui  ad  sanctum  eum 
lackrymis  ait  t  Etiam  sancts  Dei.  J^am  etsi  ergo  taeuero,  opmra 
MM  cUmabunt.  Et  enarraeit  ei  et  ipse  malignam  dimboU  eperm- 
tionem,  qualiter  ah  exordia  usque  ad  fimem  fuerit  subseeutus. 
T\ine  dicit  ei :  Vis  eonverti  ad  Dominum  Deum  nostrum  ?  Qui 
dixit  t  Etiam  volo,  sed  non  possum.  Dicit  ei :  Cur  7  Respondit  > 
In  seriptis  abrenwtHavi  Ckristo,  et  fadus  pepegi  eum  diabvlo. 
DieU  ei  sanetus  .■  Jinm  tibi  sit  eura :  benignus  est  Deus  noster, 
et  suseipi^  te  panitentiam  agentem*  Benignus  enim  est  super 
malitiis  nostris.  Et  projiciens  se  pueUa  ad  pedes  tyus,  evcngdice 
rogabat  eum,  dicens  t  Discipule  ChrisU  Dei  nostri,  si  quid  potes, 
a^UBU  nos !  Dicit  sanetus  ad  puerum  i  Credis  posse  salvari  ? 
At  iile  dixit  >  Credo,  Dondnf,  adjuva  ineredulitatem  meam.  Et 
eonfutim  adprekensA  manu  ejus,  et  facto  stater  eum  Ckristi  signo 
timnl  et  orations,  retrusit  ilium  tn  uno  loco  intra  quem  sacri  ka- 
hebantur  amietns,  at  datAairegidAaravitat^proiUoper  trm 


dies.  Post  quosvisitavit  eum,  et  dixit  f  Quemodottkabes,fiU1 
Didt  ei  puer  i  fn  mngnt  sum,  demine,  drfertieie.  Samete  Dei, 
non  sv^ffero  ciamores,  pavores,  jacula,  et  lapidationes  tpjorvni. 
Tenentesenimpfopriamanus  mea  seripturam,  objurgantur  in  me, 
dieentes  I  Tuvenistiadnos,nonnos  adte.  Et  didt  ei  sanetus  i 
JiToU  timers,  fiUmi^  tantummodd  crede.  Et  doth  ei  wfdic&  eset, 
et  facto  super  eum  Ckristi  denud  signs  ct  oratione,  indusit  non  ; 
et  post  paucos  Hes  visiUntit  iUum,  et  dixit  t  Quomcdo  te  habes, 
fiiil  Ait:  Pater  sancte,  d  longe  ciamores  eorum  audio  simml  et 
nam  non  video  illos.  £(  rursus  data  d  dbo,  et  ^fiia& 
usit  ostium,  et  discsasiL  Pratered  quadragestau  die 
abiit  ad  eum,  et  didt  iUi :  QnomodoUkabea,fraterl  Respondit 
et  dteit  n :  Beni,  sancte  Dei.  Fidi  emm  te  kodie  m  somxia 
pugnantem  pro  me,  et  vineentem  Diabolum.  Mox  ergo  secumd^m 
consuetudinemfadA  oratione  eduxit  iUwn,  ei  duxit  iHum  ad  euH- 
fulum  suum,  Mani  autem  facto,  convoeato  tam  venerabih  dera, 
quam  monasterOs  et  omni  Ckristo  amabUi  populo,  dixit  eis .-  Fid 
mddilecti,uiuversigratiasagamus Domino:  Eeeeenimfuturum 
est,  et  otem  perdHam  pastor  bonus  super  kumeroe  sues  imponat,  et 
reduaU  EccUsia :  Et  nos  oportet  pereigilem  ducere  noctem,  et 
depreeari  vaiuntatem  ipsius,  ut  non  vineat  compter  animantm. 
Qjso  protinus  ado,  et  promptissimi  populo  congregate,  per  tatam 
noctem  «n4  eum  bono  pasters  deprecati  smnt  I>eum,  eum  Ian  yiV 
pro  ipso  clamantes.  Eyrie  ddson.  Et  dHueuid  und  eum  omai 
mul^tudine  populi  assumit  sanetus  puerum,  et  tenons  dexlerem 
manum  ejus,  duxit  eum  in  sandum  Dei  ecdesiam  cum  psalmis  et 
kymnis.  Et  ecce  IHabolus,  qui  vita  nostra  semper  invidit,  n  kame 
sine  tristitit  viderit,  eum  tott  pemidoeA  virtmte  smA  venit,  et 
puero  invisibUiter  comprekanso,vduit  r^^areiiltun  de  manu  oanc- 
ti :  et  eetpit  puer  damans  dicere  t  Sancte  Dei  auxiiiare  miki,  et 
aded  contra  ilium  impudenti  instantit  venit,  ut  ^sum  egregium 
BasiUum  simul  cum  illo  unpelleret  et  subvertereL  Conversms 
ergo  sandus  ad  Diabdum  ait :  hnpudsntiseime,  et  aniwurum  rt»- 
lator,  pater  teu^rammetperditioms,  non  tibi  sufidttmaperditia, 
quam  tibimet  ipm  d  kis,  qui  sub  ts  sunt,  aequisisti,  ted  adkue  nan 
quiesds,  d  Dei  md  fdasma  tentando  1  Diabolua  ecrd  dixit  ad 
eum  I  Prajudicas  miki,  BasiU :  ita  ut  wmlti  ex  nobis  andirant 
voces  ejus.  At  vara  sanetus  Dd  ad  eum :  incr^at,  inquit,  titi 
Dominus,  diabole.  At  Hie,  BasUi,  prejudidmm  miki  fads.  Ate 
tin  ego  ad  eum,  sed  Hie  venit  ad  me,  abremuntiamde  Christum, 
meamque  ed  sponsions  paduatus,  d  tees  seri^Mm  habeo,  d  in 
diejudieH  coram  communi  judice  dtferam  illud,  Sandus  autem 
Domini  dixit:  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  mens,  non  depend 
populus  isle  manus  ab  excdso  caU,  nid  reddideris  seriptmm.  Et 
conversus  dirit  plebi  i  ToUito  manus  vestras  in  eechm,  univerm 
damantes  eum  hurymis,  Kyris  ddson.  Cumque  staret  popubu 
korh  muUA  extensas  kabentes  manus  tn  ealum,  eece  seriptumpuen 
in  aUrem  deportatum,  et  ab  ornnibas  visum  venit,  et  positum  ed  in 
manus  egregu  patris  nostri  pastoris  BasiUL  Suscepto  autem  iBa, 
gratias  egit  Deo,  gavisusqus  veksmenter  unA  eum  univorsA  pUbe, 
dixit  ad  puerum :  Rseognosds  lUterulas  kas,  frder  1  At  iOe 
dixit  ad  eum :  Etiam  sands  Dd,  propria  manms  mem  seriptura 
ed.  Et  diruptA  scripturA  introduxit  eum  tn  ecclfsiam,  et  digmut 
kabitus  ed  saeris  interesse  Missarum  effieOs,  d  partidpatismt 
sacrorum  mysteriorum,  d  muneribus  CkristL  Et  fadA  suocs^ 
tione  magna  reereavii  univertum  pepubaa,  d  dude  puero  d  n- 
structo,  atque  datA  d  deeenti  regula,  tradidU  eum  uxori  ^us, 
indesinenter  glonfieantem  d  laudautem  Deum. 


Baert,  though  ha  proooanoes  the  life  id  which  this  legend 
appeara  to  be  apocryphal,  does  not  deliver  a  decided  opinioo 
upon  the  legend  itself.  He  snyi,  "  HeUadium  BasOd  tn  Epio- 
copatu  suecessorem  fuisse,  omnibus  ed  indubitatum ;  vitam  do- 
cessoris  ab  Hie  eanscriptam,  eredkmms  {ut  par  ed)  S.  Joanm 
Damaeeeno,quiutinamadnostantumtransmississdtke9aurumf 
eum  enim  videturpra  oadis  kabuisse,  eum  locum  inde  unum  do- 
scripdt  m  oratione  pro  saeris  Tmaginibus.  An  vera  ea,  qua  kie 
narrantur,  ex  HeUadio  sunt,  lector  judicft.  PotuA  enim  fieri, 
ut  to  quo  Pseudo-AmpkiUtckius  seripsit  tempore,  fragmenta 
quadam  HeUadU  extarent,  qua  ipse  rdulerit  in  Basilium  sumuL, 
Quod  attind  ad  Proterii  filiam,  a  danune  tn  amorem  JHve$u» 
eondtatam,  nmile  quid  eontigisse  B.  Maria  Antiockena  rtferintus 
tamo  7  Maji,  die  09,  png.  5S.  Miki  tamen  verodmiHus  est, 
eumdem  qui  Ampkilockium  mentihts  ed,  mentiri  etiam  Hdladium 
potuisse."—  p.  959—3.    Jan.  t.  2. 

The  itory,  to  which  Baert  refers,  retemhlet  the  legend  <^ 
St.  Basil  in  one  part,  but  is  utterly  aoKke  it  in  the  eircmt- 
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•taneet  whereio  be  baa  luppMcd  the  reeembUnce  to  exist.  It 
•ppean  to  have  beeo  one  of  thoee  fictiooi  wbich  were  oom- 
po«e<l  bonesily  aa  worka  of  imagioatiou,  not  like  tbe  live*  of 
8t.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  8u  Dominic,  St.  Ifnatiui  Ijoyola, 
and  so  many  of  their  respective  orders,  with  a  frandulent 
intent,  to  impose  upon  mankind.  Like  other  such  fictions, 
bowwer,  it  bos  been  adopted  and  legitimated  by  credulity 
and  frand,  and  tbe  blessed  Mary,  tbe  Virgin  of  Antioch,  has 
her  place  accordingly  in  the  Acu  Sanctorum,  on  the  Si9th  of 
May.  But  as  the  legend  evidently  wus  not  written  when 
Antioch  was  a  Christian  city,  and,  moreover,  as  the  legend 
itself  contains  nothing  whatever  by  wbich  iu  age  could  be 
determined,  Papebrocbe  presents  it  as  ae  Aatmrfaw  «a««  loeo, 
f««  ataite  M  yUis  Sametifrum  Patrtutif  tUiUm  f aidaai  inttruc- 
lieiiem  caatiaeaCia  adfvrmmmdo*  aMrraa,  atd  ad  kittoriemm  e«r> 
titudimem  parum  ntt  nikil.  IgUnr  ittam  quoque  nt  taUm  kk 
damuu ;  libtrmm  Uttori  rtHngutntu,  Mt  mm  yae  vaUi  gradu 


In  tbia  legend,  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  Antioch,  An- 
themius  by  name,  failing  to  win  the  affections  of  Maria,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  and  had  resolved  to  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy,  applies  to  a  Mercian  to  aaaiat  bim.  The 
Md^cian  aenda  two  demona  to  influence  motlier  and  daughter 
in  their  aleep,  so  as  to  bring  Maria  to  Antbemius's  bed- 
chamber;  but  the  temptations  of  worldly  wealth,  wbich  are 
offered,  have  only  the  effect  of  alarming  them  j  they  rise  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  toward  the  Church,  there  to 
pray  for  protection  and  deliverance  ;  and,  on  the  way  thither, 
oo«  demon  takes  upon  him  Maria's  form,  while  the  other 
personates  the  mother,  and  thus  decoys  Blaria  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Anthemiua  ia  expecting  her.  She  ia,  however, 
allowed  to  depart  uninjured,  upon  a  promiae  to  return  at  the 
•nd  of  fifteen  daya,  and  live  with  biro  as  a  aervant,  provided 
be  will  offer  her  no  violence.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
the  atory  of  Proteriua^a  daughter.  Having  extorted  an  oath 
from  her,  that  ahe  would  return  according  to  thia  promiae, 
Anthemiua  remaina,  wondering  at  the  great  power  of  the 
Magician.  *'  Certea,"  thought  he,  '*  one  who  can  do  what 
1m  hath  done  in  this  matter  is  greater  than  ail  men  ;  why, 
then,  should  I  not  offer  bim  all  I  am  worth,  if  he  will  make 
BM  eqaiil  to  himself?  "  And,  being  inflamed  with  Ibis  desire, 
1m  said  within  himself,  **  If  I  were  auch  as  he  ia,  whatever 
I  might  wiah  for  would  be  within  my  reach."  Tbia  thought 
came  into  hia  mind  as  if  it  were  by  Divine  Providence,  to  the 
•nd  tlut  he  might  willingly  let  the  virgin  depart,  and  that 
she  might  not  be  bound  by  the  nefarious  oath  which  ahe  had 
taken,  and  that  the  devil,  who  was  the  instigator  of  his  evil 
desires,  might  be  confounded  in  his  designs,  both  upon  the 
virgin  herself,  and  upon  him  who  was  at  this  time  the  virgin's 
enemy. 

**  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  Anthemins  went  out  to 
seek  for  tbe  Sorcerer,  and  to  give  bim  thanks.  Having  found 
bim,  and  sainted  bim,  he  delivered  to  him,  with  many  thanks, 
the  gold  which  he  bad  promised ;  and  then,  falling  at  bis  feet, 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  made  auch  as  the  Sorcerer 
himself  was,  promising  that,  if  thia  could  be  effected  through 
hb  nseans,  be  would  requite  biro  with  whatever  sum  he  might 
dem.ind.  But  tbe  Sorcerer  replied,  '  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  made  a  sorcerer  alxo,  becauae  he  was  a  Christian, 
bavinf  been  made  such  by  hia  baptism.'  But  Anthemius  ap- 
iwered,  *Th«n  I  renounce  ray  baptism  and  Christian  name, 
if  I  may  be  made  a  sorcerer.'  Still  the  Sorcerer  re|ilied,  *  Thou 
canst  not  be  made  a  sorcerer,  neither  canst  thou  keep  the  laws 
of  the  sorcerers,  tlie  which  if  thou  w«rt  not  to  keep,  thou 
wouldst  then  fall  from  a  place  which  could  never  again  be 
recovered.'  But  Antberoius,  again  embracing  bis  feet,  prom- 
ised that  he  would  perform  whatever  shouM  be  enjoined  bim. 
Then  the  Sorcerer,  seeing  his  perseverance,  asked  for  paper, 
and  having  written  therein  whit  he  tliought  good,  gave  it  to 
Anthemins,  and  said,  *  Take  this  writing,  and,  in  the  dead  of 
tbe  night,  go  out  of  the  city,  supperless,  and  sund  upon  yon- 
der little  bridge.  A  huge  multitude  will  piss  over  it,  about 
nidniglit,  with  a  mighty  upro«r,  and  with  their  Prince  sested 
in  a  chariot :  yet  fear  not  thou,  for  thou  wilt  not  be  hurt, 
having  with  thee  this  my  writing ;  but  hold  up  the  writing,  so 
that  it  may  be  perceived :  and  if  thou  shouldest  be  asked 
what  thou  doest  there  at  tbiat  hour,  or  who  tliou  art,  say, 
( Tbe  Great  Master  sent  me  to  my  Lord  the  Prince,  with  this 
letter,  that  I  might  deliver  it  unto  him.'    But  taka  head  nei- 


ther to  sign  tliyself  as  a  Christian,  nor  to  call  upon  Christ ; 
for  in  either  case  thy  desire  would  then  be  frustrated.' 

**  Anthemius,  therefore,  having  received  the  letter,  went 
his  way ;  and,  when  night  came,  he  went  out  of  tbe  cily,  and 
took  bis  stand  upon  the  littlu  bi idj;e,  holding  up  the  writing  in 
hb  hand.  About  midnight,  a  great  multitude  came  there,  and 
horsemen  in.  great  numbers,  and  tbe  Prince  himself  sitting  in 
a  chariot ;  and  they  who  went  first  surrounded  him,  saying, 
*  Who  w  this  that  staodeth  here  ? '  To  whom  Anthemius 
made  answer, '  The  Great  Master  hath  sent  me  to  my  Lord 
the  Prince  with  this  letter.'  And  tb«y  took  the  letter  from 
him,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Prince,  who  sat  in  the  chariot ; 
and  he,  having  received  and  read  the  same,  wrote  something 
in  the  same  paiier,  and  gave  it  to  Anthemins,  that  he  should 
carry  it  to  the  Sorcerer.  So,  in  tbe  morning,  Anthemius, 
having  returned,  delivered  it  to  the  Sorcerer,  who,  having 
perused  it,  said,  *  Wouldst  thou  know  what  he  hath  written 
to  us?  even  just  as  I  before  said  to  thee,  to  wit,  *  Knowaet 
thou  not  that  this  man  is  a  Christian  ?  Such  a  one  I  cun  in 
no  wise  admit,  unless,  according  to  our  manner,  he  performeth 
all  things,  and  renounceth  and  abhorreth  his  f.titb.'  When 
Anthemius  heard  this,  he  replied,  *  Master,  now  as  eluewbile 
I  abjure  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  faith,  and  the  baptism.' 
Then  the  Sorcerer  wrote  again ;  and  giving  the  writing  to 
Anthemius,  said,  *  Go  again,  and  uke  thy  sUnd  at  night  at 
the  same  place,  and  when  he  shall  come,  give  him  this,  and 
attend  to  what  be  shall  say.'  Accordingly  he  went  hia  way, 
and  took  his  stand  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  Behold, 
at  the  same  hour  the  same  company  appeared  agnin,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  *  Wherefore  hast  thou  returned  hither  ?  '  An- 
themius answered  and  said,  *  Lord,  the  Great  Master  hath 
sent  me  liack  with  this  writing.'  The  Prince  then  received 
it,  and  read,  and  again  wrote  in  it,  and  gave  it  again  to  be 
returned  to  tbe  Sorcerer.  To  whom  Anthemiua  went  again 
in  the  morning,  and  he,  having  read  the  writing,  eaid  unto 
him,  *  Knowest  thou  what  he  hath  written  unto  me  in  reply  ? 
1  wrote  to  him,  saying,  *'  All  these  things,  Lord,  he  hath  ab- 
jured before  me  ;  admit  him,  therefore,  if  it  pleasetb  thee." 
But  he  hath  written  back, "  Unless  be  abjureth  all  this  in 
writing,  and  in  his  own  hand,  I  will  not  admit  him.**  Bay 
now,  then,  what  wilt  thon  that  I  should  do  for  thee  ?' 

**  The  wretched  Anthemius  answered  and  said,  *  Master,  I 
am  ready  to  do  this  also.'  And  with  that  he  seated  himself, 
and  wrote  thus :  —  I,  Anthemius,  adjure  Christ  and  his  faith. 
I  abjure  also  his  baptism,  and  tbe  cross,  and  the  Christian 
name,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  never  again  use  them,  or 
invoke  them.'  But,  while  he  was  thus  writing,  a  copious 
sweat  ran  from  him,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  tbe  soles  of  bis 
feet,  so  that  his  whole  inner  garment  was  wet  therewith,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  with  continual  teara  confeaaed.  He  never- 
theleaa  went  on  writing,  and,  when  it  wna  finiahed,  be  gare 
tbe  writing  to  tbe  Sorcerer  to  read,  who,  when  he  had  peruaed 
it,  aaid,  *  Thia  ia  well ;  go  thy  way  again,  and  he  will  now 
certainly  receive  thee.  And  when  he  shall  hare  admitted 
thee,  say  to  him  reverently,  I  beseech  thee,  l^ord,  assign  to 
me  those  who  may  be  at  my  bidding  ;  and  he  will  assign  unto 
thee  as  many  as  Uiou  wilt  have.  But  this  I  advise  thee,  not 
to  take  more  than  one  or  two  fiuniliars,  inasmuch  as  mora 
would  perplex  thee,  and  would  be  perpetually  disturbing  thea 
night  and  day,  that  thou  mightest  give  them  what  to  do.' 
Then  Anthemius  returned  to  the  same  place  aa  before,  and 
awaited  there,  and  the  aame  company  came  there  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  leader  of  them,  having  incontinently  re- 
cogiiixed  Anthemius,  began  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  tbe  Great 
Master  hath  again  sent  hither  this  man  with  bis  eommuiNla  : ' 
and  the  Prince  bade  him  draw  nigh.  And  Anthemins, 
drawing  nigh,  gave  unto  him  his  profession  of  abjuration,  full 
of  calamity  and  woe.  He,  having  received  and  rend  it,  mised 
it  on  high  in  his  hand,  and  began  to  exclaim,  *  Christ,  heboid 
Anthemiua,  who  heretofore  waa  thine,  hath,  by  this  writing, 
adjured  and  execrated  thee !  I  am  not  the  author  of  I  hia  his 
deed  ;  but  he,  offering  himaelf  to  my  aerviee  with  many  en- 
treaties, bath  of  bis  own  accord  written  tliie  hia  profession  of 
abjuration,  and  delivered  it  to  me.  Have  thou  then  there- 
fore no  care  of  him  fVom  this  time  forth  ! '  And  he  repeated 
these  words  a  second  time,  and  again  a  third. 

*'  But  when  Anthemius  heard  that  dreadful  voice,  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  began  at  the  snme  time  to  cry 
alood,  and  to  say,  *  Give  ma  back  tbe  writing !    I  am  a  Ghria- 
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tian !  I  beieeoh  thee,  I  adjare  thee  !  I  will  be  a  Chriitian ! 
Give  me  back  the  profenion  which  I  have  wickedly  written ! ' 
Bat  wheu  the  mberable  man  was  proceedinf  thus  to  exclaim, 
the  Prince  >aid  unto  him,  *  Never  again  maytt  thou  have  thie 
thy  profeuion,  which  I  shall  produce  in  the  terrible  day  of 
judgment.  From  thii  moment  thou  aft  mine,  and  I  have 
thoe  in  my  power  at  will,  unleia  un  outrafe  be  done  to  justice.' 
With  theM  worda  he  departed,  leaving  Antbemius.  But 
Anthemiua  lay  prostrate  on  hb  lace  upon  the  bridge  till  it  was 
dawn,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  condition.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  he  rose,  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  where  he 
remained  weeping  and  lamenting,  not  knowing  what  he  should 
do.  Now  there  was  another  city,  some  eighteen  miles  off, 
where  there  was  said  to  be  a  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  God. 
To  him,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  repair,  that  he  might  obtain 
his  intercession,  and  having  confessed  the  whole  matter  even 
as  it  had  taken  place,  to  be  again  by  him  baptixnd ;  for  in  his 
own  city  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  what  he  had  done. 
Having  then  cut  off  his  hair,  and  clad  himselfin  sackcloth,  he 
departed,  and  came  unto  the  Bishop,  and  having  made  himself 
known,  was  admitted  to  him,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  I  beseech  thee,  baptize  me  ! '  But  the  Bishop  re- 
plied, *  Can  I  believe  that  thou  hast  not  yet  been  baptized .' ' 
Then  he,  taking  the  Bishop  apart,  told  him  the  whole  matter, 
saying,  *  1  have  indeed  received  baptism  when  I  was  a  child, 
hut  having  now  renounced  it  in  writing,  behold  I  am  unbap- 
tised  !  *  To  which  the  Bishop  replied,  *  How  eamest  thou 
persuaded  that  thou  hast  been  unbaptized  of  the  baptism 
which  thou  hast  received."  Antbemius  answered,  *  In  that 
unhappy  hour  when  I  wrote  the  abjuration  of  my  Lord  and 
Savior,  and  of  his  baptism,  incontinently  a  profuse  sweat 
burst  out,  even  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet,  so  that  my  inner  garments  were  wet  therewith;  and 
from  that  time  I  have  believed  of  a  truih,  that  even  as  I  then 
abjured  my  baptism,  so  did  it  depart  from  me.  Now,  if  thou 
canst,  O  venerable  Father,  help  me,  in  compassion  upon  one 
who  has  thus  voluntarily  undone  himself.*  He  said  this 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  bedewed  with  tears. 

"  When  the  man  of  God,  the  Bishop,  heard  this,  be  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  there  beside  Antbemius, 
weeping  and  praying  to  the  Lord.  Then,  after  a  long  while, 
rising,  he  roused  Antbemius,  and  said  to  him,  <  Verily,  son,  I 
dare  not  again  purify  by  baptism  a  man  who  hath  been  already 
baptized,  for  among  Christians  there  is  no  second  baptism, 
except  of  tears.  Yet  do  not  thou  despair  of  thy  salvation, 
nor  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  rather  commit  thyself  to  God, 
praying  and  humbly  beseeching  him  for  ail  the  remainder  of 
thy  life ;  and  God,  who  is  good  and  merciful,  may  render 
back  to  thee  the  writing  of  thy  abjuration,  and  moreover 
forgive  thee  that  impiety,  as  he  forgave  the  ten  thousand 
talents  to  the  debtor  in  the  Gospel.  Hope  not  to  find  a  better 
way  than  this,  for  there  is  no  other  to  be  found.*  He  then 
being  persuaded  thus  to  do,  and  having  obtained  the  Bishop's 
prayers,  went  his  way,  weeping  and  groaning  for  the  sin 
which  he  had  committed ;  and  having  returned  home,  he  sold 
all  his  goods,  and  set  at  liberty  all  his  people,  both  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  giving  them  also  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  the  rest  of  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the  churches, 
and  to  the  poor,  secretly,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Moreover,  he  gave  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the  mother  of  that 
Virgin,  with  the  love  of  whom  tlie  Demon,  to  his  own  de- 
struction, had  inflamed  him,  having  placed  them  in  a  certain 
ehurch,  saying,  *  I  beseech  ye,  pray  to  God  for  me  a  sinner : 
I  shall  never  again  trouble  you,  nor  any  other  person }  for  I 
depart  I  know  not  whither,  to  bewail  the  wickedness  of  my 
deeds.'  Thus  this  man  did,  —  and  from  that  time  he  was  seen 
no  more,  casting  himself  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  to 
which  none  who  hath  betaken  himself  can  perish. 

"  Bat  we,  who  have  heard  the  relation  of  this  dreadful 
thing,  praise  the  Almighty  Lord  our  God,  and  adore  the 
greatness  of  his  works,  that  he  hath  protected  the  virgin  Maria 
in  her  holy  intention  of  leading  a  single  life,  and  hath  taken 
her  mother  out  of  poverty,  affording  liberally  to  them  both 
for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  hath  delivered  her 
also  from  the  fear  of  sin,  avoiding  the  transgression  of  the 
oath,  which  had  passed  between  Maria  the  virgin  and  her 
enemy  Antbemius,  by  annulling  it.  For  the  Lord  brought 
these  things  to  pass  before  the  fifteen  days,  which  were  the 
appointed  time  between  them,  bad  eliqwed.    Wherefore  we 


may  say  with  the  Evangelist,  Oor  Lord  hath  done  all  thioga 
well.  Nor  hath  he  suffered  the  suppliant,  who  seeks  him  ia 
peuitMnee,  to  perish ;  for  be  saitli,  I  eame  not  to  call  the 
righteoos,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  Let  us,  therefore,  coo- 
tinoe  to  entreat  him,  that  we  may  be  protected  by  hit  Al- 
mighty hand,  and  may  be  delivered  from  all  the  deTiees  of 
the  Devil,  and  that,  being  aided  by  the  prayers  of  the  Saints, 
we  may  be  worthy  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  To  the 
Lord  oar  God  belong  all  honor,  and  glory,  and  adoration,  now 
and  always,  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  delighted  in  fictions  of  thia 
peculiar  kind.  The  most  extravagant  of  such  higends  ia  that 
of  St.  Justine  and  Sc  Cyprian,  which  Martene  and  Dorand 
present  as  a  veritable  history,  censuring  Bishop  Fell  for  tnnl- 
ing  it  as  fabolous !  It  is  much  too  loag  for  insertion  in  thta 
place,  but  it  would  be  injured  by  abridging  it.  The  render 
may  find  it  in  the  TTutamrus  JV^k«  Jhuedatarwrn,  t.  iii.  ppw 
1618—1650.    Calderon  has  uken  it  for  the  subject  of  M 


There f  on  the  evnia$tiMg  ice, 

Bis  dolarotu  throne  woe  pUud,  —  p.  53S,  col.  1. 

It  waa  the  north  of  Heaven  that  Locifor,  according  to  gram 
authors,  attempted  to  lake  by  storm.  En  aver  criaio  Diot 
eon  toMim  kermotnra  d  delo  y  In  tterm^  quedo  ordenadn  Micsto- 
tial  CorU  it  dninat  Hierortkias.i  nuu  reyad  tanto  U  ingrwtitmi 
en  MM  ds  loo  Corteoanoe,  viendoee  tan  UiuloybeUOf  y  en  mne  «■»- 
nenU  tngar  que  los  demae  (oegun  Tkeodoreto)  que  quieo  omport- 
jar  eon  eiMtioaimOtytmbiralJ§qMMlonj/drmmndopgrme»l»mnn 
fnadrilU  do  erne  eemjbitoUe  y  foraaiee. 

With  this  sentence  Fr.  Marco  de  Guadalajara  y  XavieiT 
begins  his  account  of  the  Memorable  EifuUionj  y  j 
detHmro  de  lot  Moriacot  de  fspoita. 


7^  morrto^e.  — p.  538,  coL  9. 

The  description  of  the  marriage  service  is  taken  (htm  Dr. 
King's  work  upon  "the  Rites  and  Ceremoniea  of  the  Greek 
Chareh  in  Russia."  '<  In  all  the  offices  of  the  Greek  Chnrch,** 
he  sajrs,  "  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  enrioas  scrriee  than 
this  of  matrimony,  nor  any  which  carries  more  gennioe  marks 
of  antiquity ;  as  fVom  the  bare  pernsal  of  it  may  be  seen,  at 
one  view,  most  of  the  ceremonies  which  antiquarians  have 
taken  great  pains  to  aseeruin."  It  agrees  very  cloaely  with 
the  ritual  given  by  Martene,  De  JhUiqui*  Etdeeim  Rkakae^ 
U  iL  pp.  390-398. 

In  these  ceremonies, 

*'  The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make," 

the  partiea  are  betrothed  to  each  other  "  for  their  anhratton,** 
—  "  now  and  forever,  even  unto  agea  of  agea." 


7^  .tfnle-naee.  —  p.  538,  coL  9. 
The  Upowaof. 


7%eeoronaie 

Composed  ofaU  sweet  Jlowers.^p,  539,  col.  1. 

**  Formerly  these  crowns  were  garlands  made  of  flowers  or 
shrubs  ;  but  now  there  are  generally  in  all  chnrchea  crowns  ef 
silver,  or  other  metals,  kept  for  tliat  purpose."— Da.  Kiivg's 
RUeSf  tee.  p.  933. 

"  A  certain  crown  of  flowers  used  in  marriages,"  says  the 
excellent  Bishop  Heber,  (writing  from  the  Camatic,)  "has 
been  denounced  to  roe  as  a  device  of  Satan  !  And  a  gentle- 
man has  just  written  to  complain  that  the  Danish  Government 
of  Tranqoebar  will  not  allow  him  to  excommunicate  aome 
young  persons  for  wearing  masks,  and  acting,  as  it  appears,  in 
a  Christmas  mummery,  or  at  least  in  some  private  rustic  tho- 
atricals.  If  this  be  heathenish,  Heaven  help  tbe  wicked !  Bat 
I  hope  you  will  not  suspect  that  I  shall  lend  any  countenaneo 
to  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or  consent  to  men's  eoo« 
sciences  being  burdened  with  restrictions  so  foreign  to  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  Gospel."— vol.  iii.  pp.  446. 
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The  pmeerfuUtt  ix  ^rager.  —  p.  549,  col.  9. 

The  mott  remarkable  iostance  of  St.  Basil'*  power  in  prayer 
is  to  be  fonod,  not  in  either  of  hit  lives,  the  veraciont  or  the 
apocryphal  one,  but  in  a  very  curious  account  of  the  opinions 
held  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  as  drawn  up  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Pope  Benedict  XII.,  and  inserted  by  Domenico 
Bemino  in  bis  Hutoria  ii  UitU  PHeresU  (Secolo  xiv.  cap.  iv. 
t.  iii.  pp.  506—536.)  h  b  there  related  that  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  Creation,  when  the  rebellions  anfels  fell  from 
heaven  through  that  opening  in  the  firmament  which  the 
Armenians  call  Aroeea,  and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky 
an|;el,  who  had  no  participntion  in  their  sin,  but  seems  to  have 
been  caught  in  the  crowd,  fell  with  them  ;  and  many  others 
would  in  like  manner  have  fallen  by  no  ftult  of  their  own,  if 
the  Lord  had  not  said  unto  them,  Pat  vtbis.  But  this  un- 
fortunate angel  was  not  restored  till  he  obtained,  it  is  not  said 
bow,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil  j  bis  condition  meantime,  from 
the  sixth  day  of  the  Creation  to  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  must  have  been  even  more  uncomfortable  than 
that  of  Klopstock's  repentant  Devil,  —p.  519,  $  16. 


EUHnum**  pmmu.  —p.  543,  col.  1. 

In  the  legend  the  penitent  is  left  forty  days  and  nights  to 
contend  with  the  Powers  of  Darkness  in  the  Relic  Chamber. 

Captain  Hall  relates  an  amusing  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  penance  may  be  managed  at  this  time  in  Mexico. 

"  I  went,"  he  says,  "  to  the  Convent  of  La  Crux  to  visit  a 
friend  who  was  doing  penance,  not  for  a  sin  he  had  committed, 
bat  for  one  he  was  preparing  to  commit.  The  case  was  this : 
—  Don  N.  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and,  not  choosing  to  live 
in  solitude,  looked  about  for  another  helpmate ;  ami  being  uf 
a  disposition  to  take  little  trouble  in  such  a  research,  or,  prob- 
ably, thinking  that  no  labor  could  procure  for  him  any  one 
eo  suitable  as  what  his  own  bonse  afforded,  he  propoeed  the 
natter  to  his  lately  lamented  wife's  sister,  who  had  lived  in 
his  bouse  several  years  ;  and  who,  as  he  told  me  himself,  was 
not  only  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  but  one  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  his  household,  known  and  esteemed  by 
his  children,  and  accustomed  to  his  society. 

"  The  church,  however,  looked  exceedingly  grave  upon  the 
oecasion ;  not,  however,  as  1  at  first  supposed,  from  the  near- 
ness of  the  connection,  or  the  shortness  of  the  interval  since 
the  first  wife's  death,  but  because  the  intended  ludy  huil  stood 
godmother  to  four  of  Don  N.'s  children.  This,  the  church 
said,  was  a  serious  bar  to  the  new  alliance,  which  nothing 
could  surmount  but  protracted  penances  ond  extensive  charity. 
Don  N.  was  urgent ;  and  a  council  was  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  the  matter.  The  learned  body  decl.ired,  after  some  dis- 
eosaion,  the  case  to  l>e  a  very  knotty  one ;  and  that,  as  the 
lady  had  been  four  times  godmother  to  Don  N.'s  children,  it 
was  impo««il)|e  she  could  marry  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
Fathera  (coinpisnionate  persons  !)  wished  to  ^ve  the  unhappy 
couple  another  chance  ;  and  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
learned  doctor  in  the  noighborhood,  skilled  in  all  difficult  ques- 
tions of  casuistry.  This  sage  peraon  decided  that,  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  marriage  might  take  place, 
on  payment  of  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollar* ;  two  for  the  poor 
in  pocket,  and  two  fur  the  poor  in  spirit ;  namely,  the  priests. 
But  to  expiate  the  crime  of  marryinjr  a  quadruple  godmother, 
a  slight  penance  must  also  bo  submitted  to  in  the  following 
manner.  Don  N.  was  to  place  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  altar,  with  a  long  wax  candle  burning  in  his  hand,  while 
his  intended  lady  stood  by  his  side  holding  another :  this  was 
to  kw  repeated  in  the  face  of  the  congregntion,  for  one  hour, 
daring  every  Sunday  and  ftst-day  throughout  a  whole  year  ; 
after  which  purifying  exposure,  the  parties  were  to  be  held 
eligible  to  proceed  with  the  marriage.  Don  N.,  who  chose 
rather  to  put  his  consci»;nee  than  his  knees  to  such  discipline, 
took  his  own  measures  on  the  occasion.  What  these  were,  the 
idle  public  took  the  liberty  of  guessing  broadly  enough,  but  no 
one  could  say  positively.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  it 
was  announced,  that  the  case  had  undergone  a  careful  reHx- 
amination,  and  that  it  had  been  deemed  proper  to  commute 
the  penance  into  one  week's  retirement  from  the  world ;  that 
ii  to  say,  Don  N.  was  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Convent  of  La 


Craz,  there  to  fast  and  pray  in  solitude  and  silence  for  seven 
days.  The  manner  in  which  this  penance  was  performed  ii 
an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  whole  transaction.  The 
penitent,  aided  and  assiited  by  two  or  three  of  the  Jovial  frian 
of  the  convent,  passed  the  evening  in  discussing  some  capital 
wine,  sent  out  for  the  occasion  by  Don  N.  himself,  after  eating 
a  dinner,  prepared  by  the  cook  of  the  convent,  the  host  in  New 
Galicia.  As  for  silence  and  solitude,  his  romping  boys  and 
girls  were  with  him  during  all  the  morning ;  besides  a  score 
of  visitora,  who  strolled  daily  out  of  town  as  far  as  the  con- 
vent, to  keep  up  the  poor  man's  spirits,  by  relating  all  the 
gossip  which  was  afloat  about  bis  marriage,  his  penitence, 
and  the  wonderful  kindness  of  the  church." — Caft.  Hall's 
Jonnud,  voL  ii.  pp.  910—914. 

**  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  **  who, 
being  on  his  death-bed,  and  bis  confeMor  searching  and  dress- 
ing his  wounded  soul,  was  found  to  be  obliged  to  make  restita- 
tion  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  with  the  diminution  of 
his  estate.  His  confessor  found  him  desirous  to  be  saved,  a 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  kindness  for  his  estate, 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  tramimitted  to  his  beloved 
heir:  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  repented 
him  of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice ;  he  begged  for  par- 
don passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved,  in 
case  he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  Gml,  to  reverence 
his  priests,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor  j  but  to  make  restitu- 
tion he  found  impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  command- 
ment would  not  require  it  of  bim,  and  desired  to  be  relieved 
by  an  easy  and  a  favorable  interprftation  ;  for  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposes  should  be 
in  vain,  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  if  the  man  should 
perish.  What  should  the  confessor  do  In  this  case  ?  —  shall 
not  the  man  be  relieved,  and  his  piety  be  accepted  ;  or  shall 
the  rigor  and  severity  of  his  confessor,  and  his  scrupulous 
foan  and  impertinent  nioeness,  cast  away  a  soul  either  into 
future  misery,  or  present  discomfort  ?  Neither  one  nor  other 
was  to  be  done  ;  and  the  good  man  was  only  to  consider  what 
God  had  made  neoesnary,  not  what  the  vices  of  his  penitent 
and  his  present  follies  should  make  so.  Well:  the  priest 
insists  upon  his  first  resolution,  <  JVon  dhmttitur  peeeatum,  niri 
rentUuaUr  ablatum  ; '  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by  the 
loss  of  a  duty.  The  poor  clinic  desires  the  confWssor  to  deal 
with  his  son,  and  try  if  he  could  be  made  willing  that  his 
father  might  go  to  heaven  at  charge  of  his  son,  which  when  he 
had  attempted,  he  was  answered  with  extreme  rudeness  and 
injurious  language ;  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  priest 
ai)d  to  the  dying  father.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  om 
this  device,  tellin*^  his  penitent,  tliat  unless  by  corporal  pen- 
ances there  could  he  made  satisfaction  in  exchange  of  restitu- 
tion, he  knew  no  hopes  ;  but  because  the  profit  of  the  estate, 
which  was  oliliged  to  restitution,  was  to  descend  u{ion  the  son, 
he  thonght  something  might  be  hoped,  if,  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion, the  son  would  hold  his  fin^rer  in  a  burning  candle  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father,  being  overjoyed  at  this 
loop-hole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaven,  and  the  certain 
retaining  of  the  whulo  estate,  called  to  his  son,  told  him  the 
condition  and  the  advantages  to  them  both,  making  no  ques- 
tion but  he  would  gl  idly  undertake  the  penance.  But  the  son 
with  indignation  replied,  *  he  would  not  endure  so  much  tor- 
ture to  save  the  whole  estate.'  To  which  the  jiriest,  espying 
bis  advantage,  made  this  qnick  return  to  the  old  man :  —  *  Sir, 
if  your  son  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endure  the  pnina 
of  a  burning  finger  to  save  your  soul,  will  you,  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  for  him,  endure  the  flames  of  hell  to  eternal 
ages  ? '  The  unreasonableness  of  the  oilds,  and  the  ungrate- 
fulness of  the  son,  and  the  importunity  of  the  priest,  and  the 
fear  of  hell,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  restitution, 
awakened  the  old  man  from  his  lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  rule,  made  restitution,  and  had  hopes  of  pardon  and 
present  comfort."—  Works  o/JcacMr  TATLoa,  vol.  xiii.  p.  38. 
The  penances  which  Indian  fanatics  voluntarily  undertake 
and  perform  would  be  deemed  impossible  in  Europe,  if  they 
had  not  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persons  of  unquestionable 
Rothority.  The  penances  which  the  Bramins  enjoin  ore  prob- 
ably more  severe  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on  this  ac- 
count, lest  they  should  seem  trifling  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  such  exhibitions. 

"  If  a  Shoodru  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  bad  character,  he  must 
renounce  life  by  casting  himself  into  a  large  fire.    If  a  Shoodru 
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go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  aniullied  character,  he  miut  tie  straw 
rooad  the  difierent  p  iru  of  his  body,  and  oast  himself  into  the 
fire.  The  woman  must  be  placed  ou  an  oas  and  led  round  the 
city,  and  then  go  Uu  Great  Wtof :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  she 
must  wundei  to  those  sacred  places  of  tli«  Hindoos  where  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  proceed  till  she  actually  per- 
ish with  cold.  This  is  a  meritorious  way  of  terminating  life, 
and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Hindoo  wriiingt."  —  Wabd, 
ToL  i.  p.  437. 

Sometimes  the  law  is  firustrated  by  its  own  severity.  "  It  ii 
a  dogma  of  general  notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has  the  mis- 
ehanee  to  lose  his  Lingum,  he  ought  not  to  survive  the  mtsfiir- 
tune.  Poornia,  the  present  minister  of  Mysoor,  relates  an 
incident  of  a  Ling-ayet  friend  of  his,  who  had  unhappily  lost 
his  portable  god,  and  came  to  take  a  last  farewell.  The 
Indians,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily  laugh  at  the 
ahsurditifis  of  every  sect  but  their  own,  and  Poornia  gave  him 
better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  preceding  the 
sacriSee  of  the  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the 
sect  should  assemble  on  the  banks  of  some  holy  stream,  and 
placing  in  a  basket  the  lingum  images  of  the  whole  assembly, 
purify  them  in  the  sacred  witters.  The  destined  victim,  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly  seised  the 
basket,  and  overturned  its  conti^nts  into  the  rapid  Caveri. 
*  Now,  my  friends,'  said  he,  '  we  are  on  equal  terms :  let  us 
prepare  to  die  together.*  The  discussion  terminated  accord- 
ing to  expectation.  The  whole  party  took  an  oath  of  invio- 
lable secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  the  lingum."—  Wilks,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

In  1790,  when  the  Hahrattas  were  to  have  cooperated  with 
Lord  Cornwullis  at  Seringupatam,  their  general,  Parasu  Ram 
Bbao,  beciime  unclean  from  eating  with  a  Bramin  who  had  — 
kissed  a  cobbler's  wife.  There  was  no  stream  near  holy  enough 
to  wash  away  the  impurity  ;  so  he  marched  his  whole  immense 
army  to  the  junction  of  the  Tungha  and  the  Badra.  Major 
Moor,  who  WHS  with  him,  says,  "  During  this  march,  uncalled 
for  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  army  laid  waste  scores  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  acres, —  indeed,  whole  districts;  we 
fought  battles,  stormed  forU,  destroyed  a  large  army,  and  ran 
every  military  risk.  Having  reached  the  sacred  place  of 
junction,  he  washed,  and  having  been  made  clean,  was  weighed 
against  gold  and  silver  \  his  weight  was  16,000  pagodas,  about 
70001.,  which  was  given  to  the  Braroins.  They  who  had  eaten 
with  the  Bramin  at  the  same  time,  in  like  manner  washed 
away  the  defilement ;  but  the  weighing  is  a  ceremony  peculiar 
to  the  great."  —  Mooa's  Kadu.  Infantidde^  p.  234. 

"The  present  king  of  Travanoore  has  conquered,  or  carried 
war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his  dominions,  and 
lives  in  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  atone  for  the 
blood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  necessary  be  should  be  bom  anew  :  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  where,  after  he  had  lain  the  time  prescribed, 
ho  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes  of  his 
former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  seers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  method 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins."  —  OaMa's  FragmenU. 

A  far  less  expensive  form  was  observed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  eases  wherein  a  second  birth  was  deemed  indispen- 
sable ;  "  for  in  Greece  they  thought  not  those  pure  and  clean 
who  had  been  carried  forth  for  dead  to  be  interred,  or  whose 
sepulchre  and  funerals  had  been  solemnized  or  prepared; 
neither  were  such  allowed  to  frequent  the  company  of  others, 
nor  suffered  to  come  near  unto  their  sacrifices.  And  there 
goeth  a  report  of  a  certain  man  named  Aristinus,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  possessed  with  this  superstition ;  how  he  sent 
unto  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  for  to  make  supplication 
and  prayer  unto  the  god,  for  to  be  delivered  out  of  this  per- 
plexed anxiety  tliat  troubled  him  by  occasion  of  the  said 
custom,  or  law,  then  in  force,  and  that  the  propheteas  Pythia 
retamad  this  answer : — 

"  Look  whatsoever  women  do, 

in  childbed  newly  laid, 
Unto  their  babes  which  they  brought  forth, 

the  very  same,  I  say, 
See  that  be  done  to  thee  again ; 

and  after  that  be  sure. 


Unto  the  bleased  Gods  with  haoda 
to  sacrifice,  most  pore. 

"  Which  oracle  thus  delivered,  Ariatinoa,  having  well  pon- 
dered and  considered,  committed  himaelf  as  an  infkat  new  bovm 
unto  women,  for  to  be  waahed,  to  be  wrapped  io  awaddliqf 
clothea,  and  to  be  suckled  with  the  breast-haad :  after  whieli 
all  such  others,  whom  we  call  H^/sUrtpatwumtf  that  is  to  aoy, 
those  whose  graves  were  made  as  if  they  were  deed,  did  tho 
semblable.  Uowbeit  some  do  say  that,  before  Ariatinoa  was 
bom,  these  ceremonies  were  observed  about  tbaeo  Hyataro- 
potmoi,  and  that  this  was  a  right  ancient  costom  kept  in  tho 
semblable  case."  —  PuiTuacH's  JVerois,  tr,b§  PkiUmtm  Htl- 
Umd,p.BQSL 

7^  UatpM  went  out.  —  p.  543,  eol.  SL 

There  is  the  authority  of  a  Holy  Man,  in  the  Romaooo  of 
Merlin,  —  which  is  as  good  authority  Ibr  such  a  fact  as  any 
thing  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  —  that  the  Devil,  like  otbor 
wild  beasts  who  prowl  about  seeking  what  they  may  doToav,i8 
afraidof  a  light.  The  Holy  Man's  advieo  toapiooa  damsol 
is  never  to  lie  down  in  the  dark :  "  garde  que  U  out»  urn- 
ekeroM  Uy  ait  Unujourt  elartiy  ear  U  DiabU  kmit  tomttt  tiarm 
ekotetf  MC  na  vitmt  pat  vouUt^er*  ou  Ufa  elarte,"  —  voL  L 
ff".  4. 


Jind  wkiu  t»  black,  andblaek  is  white.  —  p.  547,  eol.  1. 

Satan  might  have  been  reconciled  to  St.  Basil*s  proCBaakn 
if  he  had  understood,  by  his  faculty  of  second-eight,  that  this, 
which  it  is  sometimes  the  business  of  a  lawyer  to  prove,  wooM 
one  day  be  the  duty  of  the  Romanists  to  Mieos,  if  thoir 
church  were  to  tell  them  so.  No  less  a  peraooage  than  St.  Ig^ 
natius  Loyola  has  asserted  this.  In  his  Exereitia  f^it  ifsfia, 
tho  13th  of  the  Roles  which  aro  laid  down  ad  otmtiaadmm  amm 
fcdastd,  is  in  these  words :  — 

"  Deniqutj  ut  iph  Eedosim  CatkoHew  omaime  umamimu,  em^tt- 
muaqtu  nmtu ,  si  quid,  qood  ocul  is  nostris  apparet  album,  nignm 
ilia  esse  definierit,  debemus  itidem,  qood  nigram  ait,  pvonoo* 
liare.  htdtdritaU  namqus  erodemdum  oat,  emdem  osoa  DtmiM 
UMtbri  Jeau  CSkrists,  st  Eeelmm  ortkodozm,  tpomam  ^vs,  spiiimsi, 
ptr^fUMguhtnumuracdirigimuradaatattmi  utquMaHamoaM 
Dawmy  fm  aiim  tradidit  DoeaUgi  prmufta,  ot  qui  mmc  Iwapsris 
EedeatoM  kiorarekieam  iuttruit  atquo  regiL"  —  p.  141.  Ab%- 
werpie,  1635. 

Such  is  the  implicit  obedience  enjoined  in  those  ^riritoal 
Exereuea,  of  which  Pope  Paul  III.  said  in  hin  brief,  auk 
annulo  Piaeatarie,  "  Osmin  et  singula  in  tia  eentanta,  ax  csrti 
seiantiA  noMrt,  afprobamua,  eoUamdaanu,  ae  frwoentia  scnpd 
pdrodnio  eomnumimuo,"  The  Romanists  are  to  beliere  that 
black  is  white,  if  the  Roman  Church  tells  them  so:  morally 
and  politically  it  has  often  told  them  so,  aod  tkey  Aoes  Misrsd 
and  aeted  aeeordinglif. 

7^  impunu  serott  woo  dropp%  a  blank^ 
JH  EleHmonUfeet.  —  p.  547,  col.  S. 

This  is  not  the  only  miracle  of  this  kind  recorded  of  St. 
Basil. 

"  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  noble  family,  and  bom  of 
rich  parents,  who  was  wholly  made  up  of  the  vanities  of  this 
world,  aod  beyond  measure  arrogant  in  all  things ;  ahe,  be- 
coming a  widow,  wasted  her  substance  shamelesaly,  living  a 
looae  and  profligate  life,  doing  none  of  those  tilings  which  are 
enjoined  by  the  Lord,  but  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire 
and  filth  of  her  iniquities.  But  being  at  length,  by  the  will 
of  God,  brought  to  a  consideration  of  her  own  estate,  and  her 
mind  filled  with  consciousness  of  the  immeasurable  ofienoes 
which  she  had  committed,  she  called  to  remembrance  the 
multitude  of  her  sins,  and  bewailed  them  penitently,  saying, 
*  Woe  to  me  a  sinner,  how  shall  I  render  an  account  of  the 
multitude  of  my  sins !  I  have  profaned  a  spiritual  temple ;  1 
have  defiled  the  soul  which  inhabiteth  this  body!  Woe  Is 
me,  woe  is  me  !  what  have  I  done !  what  hath  befalloA  a«  '• 
Shall  I  say,  like  the  Harlot  or  the  Publican,  that  I  have 
sinned?  But  no  one  has  sinned  like  me  !  How,  theo,  shall 
I  be  assured  thai  God  will  receive  my  repentaaee  ?  *    While 
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■1m  mtditated  in  heraelf  upon  thue  tbioft,  He,  who  would 
tha^  ail  •hottld  be  Mved  and  brouf  lit  back  into  the  way  of 
troth,  and  would  hmre  no  one  periih,  was  pleaned  to  bring 
nnto  her  remembrance  all  the  lini  which  the  bad  committMi 
from  her  youth  up.  And  the  set  down  in  writing  all  these 
offeocee,  even  all  that  she  had  committed  from  her  youth  to 
this  her  elder  age  ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  set  down  one  great  and 
heinous  sin,  the  worst  of  all ;  and  having  done  this,  she  folded 
up  the  writing,  and  fastened  it  with  lead.  AAer  this,  having 
waited  till  a  convenient  season,  when  holy  Basil  was  ae- 
eostomed  to  go  to  the  chorch  that  he  might  pray  there,  she 
ran  before  to  meet  him,  und  threw  the  writing  at  his  foot,  and 
prostrated  herself  before  him,  saying,  *  O,  holy  man  of  God, 
have  compassion  opon  me  a  sinner,  yea,  the  vilest  of  sinners  I  * 
The  most  blessed  man  stopt  thereat,  and  asked  uf  her  *■  where- 
fore she  thus  groaned  and  lamented : '  and  she  said  unto  him, 
*  Saint  of  God,  see,  I  have  set  down  all  my  sins  and  iniquities 
in  this  writing,  and  I  have  folded  it,  and  f<isUned  it  with  lead  } 
do  not  thou,  I  charge  thee,  open  it,  but  by  tliy  powerful 
prayers  blot  out  all  that  is  written  therein.'  Then  the  great 
and  holy  Basil  held  up  the  writing,  and,  looking  toward 
Heaven,  said,  *  O  Lord,  to  Thee  alone  all  the  deeds  of  this 
woman  are  manifest !  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  more  easily  mayst  thou  blot  out  those  of  this 
single  eoul.  Before  thee,  indeed,  all  our  offences  are  nuoH 
bered  ;  but  thy  mercy  is  infinite.'  Saying  thus,  be  went  into 
the  church,  holding  the  aforesaid  writing  in  his  hand;  and 
prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  there  he  remained  through 
tbo  night,  and  on  the  morrow,  during  the  performance  of  all 
tbo  massos  which  were  celebrated  there,  entreating  God  for 
this  woman's  sake.  And  when  she  came  to  him,  he  gave  her 
the  writing,  and  said  to  her,  *  Woman,  hast  thou  heard  that 
the  remiasioo  of  sins  can  come  from  God  alone  ?  '  She  an- 
swered, *  Yea,  father ;  and  therefore  have  I  supplicated  thee 
that  tbou  shouldst  intercede  with  that  most  merciful  God  in 
my  behalf.'  And  then  she  opened  the  writing,  euid  found  that 
it  %vas  all  blotted  but,  save  only  that  tlie  one  great  and  most 
heinoos  sin  still  remained  written  there.  But  she,  seeing 
that  this  great  sin  wss  still  legible  as  before,  beat  her  breast, 
and  began  to  bewail  herself,  and  falling  at  his  feet  again,  with 
many  tears  she  said,  *  Have  compassion  npon  me,  O  Servant 
of  the  Most  High,  and  as  thou  bast  once  exerted  thyself  in 
prayer  for  all  my  sins,  and  hast  prevailed,  so  now  intercede,  as 
thou  canst,  that  this  offence  also  may  be  blotted  out.'  Thereat 
holy  Basil  wept  for  pity ;  and  he  said  unto  her,  <  Woman, 
arise  !  I  also  am  a  sinner,  and  have  myself  need  of  forgiveness. 
He  who  hath  blotted  out  thus  much,  hath  granted  tbee  re- 
mission of  thy  sins  as  &r  as  hath  to  him  seemed  good ;  and 
God,  who  hath  taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  able  to 
take  IVom  thee  this  remaining  sin  also  ;  and  if  thou  wilt  keep 
his  commandments,  and  walk  in  his  ways,  thou  shalt  not  only 
have  forgiveness,  but  wilt  also  become  worthy  of  glory.  But 
go  thou  into  the  desert,  and  there  thou  wilt  find  a  holy  man, 
who  ia  well  known  to  all  the  holy  fathers,  and  who  is  called 
Ephrsm.  Give  thou  this  writing  to  him,  and  he  will  in- 
tercede for  thee,  and  will  prevail  with  the  Lord.' 

**  The  woman  then  commended  herself  to  the  holy  Bishop's 
prayers,  and  hastened  away  into  the  desert,  and  performed  a 
long  journey  therein.  She  came  to  the  great  and  wonderful 
Hermit,  who  was  called  Ephrcm  by  name,  and  knocking  at 
his  door,  she  cried  aloud,  saying,  *  Have  compassion  on  me. 
Saint  of  God,  have  compassion  on  roe  I '  But  he,  having  been 
forewarned  in  spirit  concerning  the  errand  on  which  she  came, 
replied  unto  her,  saying,  *  Woman,  depart,  for  I  also  am  a 
man  and  a  rinner,  standing  myself  in  need  of  an  intercessor.' 
But  she  held  out  the  writing,  and  said,  *  The  holy  .\rchbishop 
Basil  sent  me  to  tbee,  that  thou  mightst  intercede  for  me.  and 
that  therethrough  the  sin  which  is  written  herein  might  be 
blotted  out.  lite  other  many  sins  holy  Basil  hath  blotted 
out  by  his  prayers :  Saint  of  God,  do  not  thou  think  it  much 
to  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me  for  this  one  sin,  seeing  that 
I  am  sent  nnto  thee  to  that  end.*  But  that  confessor  made 
answer,  *  No,  daughter !  Could  he  obtain  from  the  Lord  the 
remission  ofao  many  other  sins,  and  cannot  he  intercede  and 
prevail  for  this  single  one  ?  Go  thy  way  back,  therefore,  and 
tarry  not,  that  thou  mayst  find  him  before  his  soul  bo  de- 
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parted  from  his  body.'  Then  the  woman  commended  herself 
to  the  holy  Confessor  Ephnrm,  and  returned  tu  Cesarea. 

"  But  when  she  entered  that  city,  she  met  the  persons  who 
were  bearing  the  body  of  St.  Basil  to  burial  -,  seeing  which, 
she  threw  herself  npon  the  ground,  and  began  to  cry  aloud 
against  the  holy  man,  saying,  *  Woe  is  me  a  sinner,  woe  is 
me  a  lost  wretch,  woe  is  me  !  O  man  of  God,  thou  hast  sent 
into  the  desert,  that  thou  mightst  be  rid  of  me,  and  not 
wearied  more }  and  behold  I  am  returned  from  my  bootlesa 
journey,  having  gone  over  so  great  a  way  in  vain  !  The  Lord 
God  see  to  this  thing,  and  judge  between  me  and  thee,  in- 
asmuch as  thou  couldst  have  interceded  with  Him  for  roe, 
and  have  prevailed,  if  thou  hadst  not  sent  roe  away  to  onolher.' 
Saying  this,  she  threw  the  writing  upon  the  bier  whereon  the 
body  of  holy  Basil  was  borne,  and  related  before  the  people 
all  that  passed  between  them.  One  of  the  clergy  then  desiring 
to  know  what  this  one  sin  was,  took  up  the  writing,  and 
opened  it,  and  found  that  it  was  clean  blotted  out :  whereupon 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  woman,  and  said,  <  O 
woman,  there  is  nothing  written  herein !  Why  dust  thou 
consume  thyself  with  so  much  labor  and  sorrow,  not  knowing 
the  great  things  of  God  unto  thee  ward,  and  his  inscrutable 
mercies?'  Then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  seeing  this 
glorious  and  great  miracle,  glorified  God,  who  hoth  such 
power,  thot  he  remitteth  the  sins  of  all  who  ore  living,  and 
giveth  grace  to  hia  servants,  that  after  their  decease  they 
should  heal  all  sickness  and  all  infirmity  ;  and  hath  given  unto 
them  power  for  remitting  all  sins  to  those  who  preserve  a  right 
faith  in  the  Lord,  continuing  in  good  works,  and  glorifying 
God  and  our  Lord  and  Savior."—  Film  PaCrMia,  pp.  159, 160. 

**  In  the  days  of  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  Com- 
postella,  there  was  a  certain  Italian,  who  had  hardly  dared 
confess  to  his  own  Priest  and  Bishop  a  certain  enormous 
crime  which  he  had  formerly  committed.  His  Bishop  having 
heard  the  confession,  and  being  struck  with  astonishment  and 
horror  at  so  great  an  offence,  dared  not  oppoint  what  penance 
he  should  perform.  Nevertheless,  being  moved  with  com- 
passion, he  sent  the  sinner  with  a  schedule,  in  which  the 
offence  was  written,  to  the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Compostella, 
enjoining  him  that  he  should,  with  his  whole  heart,  implore 
the  aid  of  the  blessed  Apostle,  and  sulmiit  himself  to  the 
sentence  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Apostolical  Church.  H«  there- 
fore, without  delay,  went  to  Santiago  in  Galiria,  and  there 
placed  the  schedule,  which  contained  the  statement  of  his 
crime,  upon  the  venerable  altar,  repenting  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  great  a  sin,  and  entreating  forgiveness,  with  tears 
and  sobs,  from  God  and  the  Apostle.  This  was  on  Santidgo's 
Day,  being  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of  August,  and  at  the 
first  hour. 

**  When  the  blessed  Theodemir,  Bishop  of  the  See  of  Com- 
postella, came  attired  in  his  pontificals  *n  sing  mass  at  the  altar 
that  day  at  the  third  hour,  he  found  the  schedule  under  the 
covering  of  the  altar,  and  demanded  forthwith,  wherefore,  and 
by  whom  it  had  been  placed  there.  The  Penitent  upon  this 
came  forward,  and  on  his  knees  declared,  with  many  tears, 
before  all  the  people,  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
the  injunctions  which  had  been  laid  on  him  by  bis  own  Bishop. 
The  holy  Bishop  then  opened  the  schedule,  and  found  nothing 
written  therein ;  it  appeared  as  if  no  letters  had  ever  been 
inscribed  there.  A  nutrvellous  thing,  euid  an  exceeding  joy, 
for  which  great  praise  and  glory  were  incontinently  rendered 
to  God  and  the  Apostle,  the  people  all  singing,  *  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes ! '  The  holy 
Bishop  then  of  a  truth  believing,  that  the  penitent  had  ob- 
tained forgiveness  with  God  through  the  merits  of  the  Apostle, 
would  impose  upon  him  no  other  penance  for  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed,  except  that  of  keeping  Friday  as  a  fast 
from  that  time  forth,  and  having  obsolved  him  from  all  his 
other  sins,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  if  any  one  shall  truly  repent,  and,  going 
from  distant  countries  to  Oalicia,  shall  there,  with  his  whole 
heart,  entreat  pardon  from  God,  and  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  Santiago,  the  record  of  his  misdeeds  shall,  without  all 
doubt,  be  blotted  out  forever."— dfeta  8S.  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  48. 

There  is  a  miracle  of  the  same  kind  related  of  St.  Antonio, 
—  and  probably  many  other  examples  might  be  found. 
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BKIIVO  THB 

LEGEND  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  HEN, 

TO  THB   HONOB  AND   GLOBT   OT 

SANTIAGO. 


A   CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


*  tU$»imUigJietmf  md  quid  wukijimfmr§  yrorfigf." 

Orio,  Met.  ziii.  ▼.  935. 

*  H«Br  bIm  do  loBB  itory  of  tbein ! "  —  LioHTrooT. 


The  Legend,  (for  b  fenuine  Lefend  it  is,)  which  bBi  been 
mtide  the  subject  of  the  enauinf  Ballad,  is  related  by  Bishop 
Patrick  in  his  Parable  of  the  Pilfrim.  (ch.  xxxv.  pp.  430 
—434.)  Udiil  ap  Rhys  relates  it  in  his  Tour  throof  h  Spain 
and  Portofal.  (pp.  35—38.)  Both  these  writers  refer  to 
Lucius  Marineus  Biculna  as  their  authority.  And  it  u  told 
also  in  the  Jonmal  du  Vofag*  d^Enp^gne,  (Paris,  1609,)  by  a 
CtnutilUr  who  was  attached  to  the  French  Embassy  in  that 
country,  (p.  18.) 

The  story  may  like  w  be  be  found  in  the  Jleta  Sanetorum.  A 
duplicate  of  the  principal  niiraclA  occurs  in  the  third  rolume, 
for  the  month  of  May,  {die  IS^,  p.  171,)  and  is  there  as- 
ciibed  to  S.  Domingo  de  la  Calxada,  the  author,  Luix  de 
la  Vepi,  contending,  that  both  relations  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  the  Bollandist  (Henschenius)  contrariwise  opining 
that  they  are  distinct  miracles,  but  leaving  the  reader  never- 
theless to  determine  freely  for  himself  utrKM  id  malUj  mn 
vero  eradert  vdiL,  ludemm  dumUtat  use  quod  tub  quadmm 
dreuautMMtiarum  varieUds  r^erUtr  ut  gemimum. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  work,  for  the  month  of  July, 
(die  525^,)  the  legend  of  the  Pilgrim  is  twice  told,  once 
(p.  45)  as  occurring  to  a  native  of  Utrecht,  (Ccsarius 
Heisterbachensis  is  the 'authority,)  once  as  having  beCillen 
a  German  at  Tbonluuse,  (p.  50  ;)  the  latter  story  is  in  the 
collection  of  Santiago*s  miracles,  which  Pope  Calixtus  IL 
it  said  to  have  compiled.  The  extract  from  Lucius  Marineus 
Siculus  may  aUo  be  seen  there.  It  is  here  annexed  as  it 
stands  in  the  fifth  book  of  that  author's  work  de  rebue  Hit- 
pauim  mrmorabiiibut. 

"/a  antiquittimt  dvHate  qmam  Saucti  Domitiici  Caldatauit 
vtdgut  appeliat^  gallum  vidimut  el  gaUmam^  qui  dum  vitt- 
runt  J  eujut  eolorit  fuittent  ignoramut :  fotdta  vero  eum  ju- 
guUui  fuitteiU  et  atti,  cmtdiMttimi  revizerunt^  magnum  Dei 
pottMtiam  tummumque  miraeulum  rqfereutet.  Cujut  ret  veri- 
tat  et  rutio  tic  te  kabeL  Vir  quidam  protut  et  umieut  Dei, 
et  uxor  ijust  ofUatm  muHtTf  eum  fiUo  adoUtetntuUt  mugnm 
frobitatitf  ad  Sauctum  Jacobum  CmupotttUum  prufUiteemUt^ 
in  haue  urbem  itinerit  labore  dtfetti  ingrediuntuVf  et  quieteemdi 
grutiA  rettiteruMt  in  demo  eujntdam  qui  admUttmjUiam  kabebaL 
QiM  eum  adoUteaUtm  pulekrAJaeit  vidittU,  ejus  amore  eapta 
ett.  Et  eum  juvenit  ab  eu  requititut  atque  vexatut,  ejus  veto 
repugnattetf  amorem  eonveriit  in  udium^  et  ei  noeere  eupientf 
tempore  que  diicedere  voUbant  ejus  cuaMo  erMerum  tut  patrit 
clam  rep&suit.  Cutmqme  peregriui  wuau  ditcetsittenL,  ezelu- 
muvit  puella  coram  parentibut  cratermm  tibi  fuitte  tubrtptam, 

%fiud  audient  Prmtor  tatetlUtt  canfestim  nutiLf  ut  peregrimot  re- 
duceremL  Qui  eum  venittentj  putUa  eontda  eui  tceitrit  eic- 
eetsit  tdjuvenem  et  cratermm  emit  e  eueutto.  Q;uapropttr  earn- 
perto  delicto f  juvenit  in  eampum  produetut  imiquA  tententid  et 
tint  culpd,  laqueo  tutpentut  est :  wtittrique  partnlet  eum  JUium 
dtpleratseut,  postra  diteedsntet  CompottsUam  pervenerunt, 
Ubi  talutit  votit  et  Deo  gratimt  agentet  tubindt  redeuntet  ad 
locum  perventruntf  ubi  fiUus  erat  tuspentus^  et  mattr  muhit 
parfuta  laerymit  ad  JUium  auestit,  muJHm  detuadenU  marito. 


Cumqut  JUium  tutpieeret,  dixit  et  JUiutj  Mater  mm  noli  pre 
super  me  t  ego  enim  vivut  sum^  queniam  Virgo  Dei  gemetrix, 
et  Sanetus  Jacobus  me  suetinent  et  servant  ineolumewk.  Fade 
ehmriesima  mater  adjudieem  qui  wu  faU6  condemMOxiL,  et  die 
ei  me  vivere  propter  innocentiam  msam^  ut  wu  likerari  jubeety 
tihique  reslituat,  Properatsolieitawtatert  nprmmimio  gaudie 
Jlens  uberimef  Pneterem  convenit  in  mem 
gaUuM  et  gallinam  aeeos  scindere  velsbaL  *  Prmloi 
JUiue  mens  vivit ;  juke  solri^  eheecro ! '  Quod  eum  audisttt 
Prmtor^  exietimane  eam  quod  dieebat  propter  ewurem  matrr 
numsemmiasse^reepanditsubridenef 'quid  hoc  esty  bona  muUerl 
JV%  fuUaris !  su  enim  vivit  JUius  tmw,  ut  vivumt  km  outs !  * 
Et  vix  kee  dizerat  eum  gaUus  et  gaUima  saltaverunt  in  mtemsk, 
etatimque  gaUus  cantmott,  Q;uod  eum  Prmtor  vidieset  etteni- 
tue  ceutiKuo  egroditur.,  vocat  secerdatesj  et  dees^pn^Uiscuntm 
ad  juuenum  euspe$isum :  et  invenerunt  ineolumem  valdequs 
Imtantemf  et  parentibut  restituunt ;  dewnmque  reverti  gaUecm 
capiunt  et  gaUinam.,  et  in  eceUtiam  tran^erunt  magnA  ooUm- 
nitate,  Qfsm  iki  ciausm  res  admivabUes  et  Dei  potentiam 
tett^/Uantet  obtervantury  ubi  teptennie  vivunt}  lumc  eum 
terminum  Deut  iUit  inetituit;  et  in  Jbu  trptemnii  esfnf — 
meriantury  puUum  relinquunt  et  puttam  tui  c^orie  et  magm- 
tudinie  i  et  koc  Jit  in  eA  eceUeik  qaoUket  tepteunio.  Mag^m 
quoque  admirationie  est,  quod  amnee  per  kane  urbem  trane- 
euntee  peregriniy  qui  euut  iunumereAiUtj  gaUi  kujus  et  /■!- 
Hum  pkmam  capiuntj  et  numquam  illis  plumm  dtjfUiunL  Hoc 
ego  teeter^  propterea  quod  vidi  et  interfuiy  plumamque  mmcmi 
/•re.**  —  Rerum  Hispanicarum  Scriptores,  t.  ii.  p.  805. 
Luix  de  la  Vega  agrees  with  Marineus  Bicolus  in  bU  the 
particulars  of  this  perpetual  mimcle,  except  the  latter ;  **  eed 
eer^terem  iUum  JUHomie  arguit,  quod  aeeerat,  pbtmae  gaiti  et 
gaUmmj  qua  quotidit peregrinis  iOae  transeunttkus  diettihuum 
tur,prodigioeewnUtiplicarimglrmatautemtamquamteetieoak- 
letusyineAeeclesitdesignatum  esse  quemdameterieumy  qui  ptu- 
mas  iltas  eonservit  et  peregrime disbikuit ;  sf  nrjnf  rinfiwBi 
multiplieationis  miraeulmm  d  Marineo  Sieule  tam  caii/identtr 
attertumyineAurbevideri,autpatrari,  Multie  tauten  pnbmrt 
nititur  reliqua  omnia  prodigia  eeee  vera,  iettalturqae  ad  per- 
petuam  rei  memor  torn  m  euperiori  eccletim  parie  emmum  eeuHe 
exponi  idem  patibulumt  ra  ^ko  peregriuue  suepeneue  fmL"^ 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  46. 


PRELUDE. 

/*  Tell  us  a  itory,  old  Robin  Gray ! 

This  merrj  Christmas  time ; 

We  are  all  in  our  glory  ;  so  tell  us  a  story, 

Either  in  prose  or  in  rhyme. 

"  Open  your  budget,  old  Robin  Gray  ! 

We  very  well  know  it  is  full : 

Come !  out  with  a  murder, — a  Goblin,  —  a  Ghost, 

Or  a  Ule  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull !  " 

*'  I  have  no  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull, 

My  good  little  women  and  men ; 

But  'twill  do  as  well,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 

A  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen.*' 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tou  have  all  of  you  heard  of  St.  James  for  Spain 

As  one  of  the  Champions  Sev^n, 

Who,  having  been  good  Knights  pn  Earth, 

Became  Hermits,  and  Saints  in  Heaven. 

Their  history  once  was  in  good  repute, 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  still ; 

Little  friends,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  it : 

And  if  not,  why,  I  hope  you  will. 
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Of  this  St  Jamei  that  book  proclaims 

Great  actionB  manifold ; 

But  more  amazing  are  the  things 

Which  of  him  in  Spain  are  told ;  — 

How  once  a  ship,  of  marble  made. 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 

Wherein  his  headless  corpse  was  laid, 

PerAmied  with  sanctity ,  — 

And  how,  though  then  he  had  no  head. 

He  afterwards  had  two. 

Which  both  worked  miracles  so  well, 

That  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 

The  false  one  from  the  true ;  —  * 

And  how  he  used  to  fight  the  Moors 
Upon  a  milk-white  charger : 
Large  tales  of  him  the  Spaniards  teU, 
Munchausen  tells  no  larger. 

But  in  their  cause,  of  latter  years, 

He  has  not  been  so  hearty ; 

For  that  he  never  struck  a  stroke  is  plain. 

When  our  Duke,  in  many  a  herd  campaign. 

Beat  the  French  armies  out  of  Spain, 

And  conquer 'd  Bonaparte. 

Yet  still  they  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  believe  in  him  with  might  and  main ; 

Santiago  there  they  call  him ; 

And  if  any  one  there  should  doubt  these  tales. 

They've  an  Inquisition  to  maul  him. 

At  Compostella,  in  his  Church, 

His  body  and  one  head 

Have  been,  for  some  eight  hundred  years, 

By  Pilgrims  visited. 

Old  scores  might  there  be  clean  rubb'd  off; 

And  tickets  there  were  given 

To  clear  all  toll-gates  on  the  way 

Between  the  Church-yard  and  Heaven. 

Some  went  for  payment  of  a  vow 

In  time  of  trouble  made  ; 

And  some,  who  found  that  pilgrimage 

Was  a  pleasant  sort  of  trade ;  — 

And  some,  I  trow,  because  it  was 
Believed,  as  well  as  said. 


*  Whereby,  my  Httlo  friends,  we  see 

That  an  oriftnal  may  eometimei  be 

No  better  than  its  fac  limile ; 

A  ttteful  truth  I  trow, 

Which  pietore-buyere  won't  beliere, 

Bnt  which  pietore-dealert  know. 

Yonnf  Connoiaaean  who  will  be, 
•        Remember  I  tay  thii — 
For  your  benefit  hereafter — 
In  a  parentheeb. 

And  not  to  interrupt 

The  order  of  narration. 

This  wmminf  shall  bo  printod 

By  way  of  annotation. 


That  all,  who  in  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage, 

Must  make  it  when  they  were  dead;  — 

Some  upon  penance  for  their  sins. 

In  person,  or  by  attorney ; 

And  some  who  were  or  had  been  sick; 

And  some  who  thought  to  cheat  Old  Nick ; 

And  some  who  liked  the  journey  ; 

Which  well  they  might  when  ways  were  safe ; 

And  therefore  rich  and  poor 

Went  in  that  age  on  pilgrimage, 

As  folks  now  make  a  tour. 

The  poor  with  scrip,  the  rich  with  purse, 

They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse, 

From  many  a  foreign  land. 

With  a  scallop-shell  in  the  hat  for  badge, 

And  a  Pilgrim's  staff  in  hand. 

Something  there  is,  the  which  to  leave 

Untold  would  not  be  well, 

Relating  to  the  Pilgrim's  staff. 

And  to  the  scallop-shell. 

For  the  scallop  shows,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 

That  of  the  bearer's  line 

Some  one,  informer  days,  hath  been 

To  Santiago's  shrine. 

And  the  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  for  those 

Who  on  a  flute  could  play ; 

And  thus  the  merry  Pilgrim  had 

His  music  on  the  way. 


THE  LEGEND. 

PART  I. 

Ohce  on  a  time,  three  Pilgrims  true. 

Being  Father,  and  Mother,  and  Son, 

For  pure  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

This  pilgrimage  begun. 


y. 


Their  names,  little  friends,  I  am  sorry  to 

In  none  of  my  books  can  I  find ; 
But  the  son,  if  you  please,  we'll  call  Pierre; 
What  the  parents  were  call'd,  never  mind. 


From  France  they  came,  in  which  fair  land 

They  were  people  of  good  renown  ; 

And  they  took  up  their  lodging  one  night  on  the  way 

In  La  Calzada  town. 

Now,  if  poor  Pilgrims  they  had  been. 

And  had  lodged  in  the  Hospice  instead  of  the  Inn, 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Why,  then  you  never  would  have  heard 

This  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Hen. 

For  the  innkeepers  they  had  a  daughter. 
Sad  to  say,  who  was  just  such  another 
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Ai  Potiphar'8  daughter,  I  think,  would  have  been, 
If  she  follow  d  the  way»  of  her  mother. 

This  wicked  woman  to  our  Pierre 

Behaved  like  Potiphar's  wile ; 

And,  because  she  fail'd  to  win  his  love, 

She  resolved  to  take  his  life. 

So  she  pack'd  up  a  silver  cup 

In  his  wallet  privily ; 

And  then,  as  soon  as  thej  were  gone, 

She  raised  a  hue  and  cry. 

The  Pilgrims  were  overtaken ; 

The  people  gather'd  round  ; 

Their  wallets  were  search'd,  and  in  Pierre's 

The  silver  cup  was  found. 

They  dragg'd  him  before  the  Alcayde ; 

A  hasty  Judge  was  he ; 

"The  theft,"  he  said,  "  was  plain  and  proved, 

And  hang'd  the  thief  must  be." 

So  to  the  gallows  our  poor  Pierre 

Was  hurried  instantly. 

If  I  should  now  relate 

The  piteous  lamentation. 

Which  for  their  son  these  parents  made, 

My  little  friends,  I  am  afraid 

You'd  weep  at  the  relation. 

But  Pierre  in  Santiago  still 

His  constant  faith  profesa'd ; 

When  to  the  gallows  he  was  led, 

"  'Twas  a  short  way  to  Heaven,'*  he  said, 

"  Though  not  the  pleasantest." 

And  from  their  pilgrimage  he  charged 

His  parents  not  to  cease. 

Saying  that,  unless  they  promised  this, 

He  could  not  be  hang'd  in  peace. 

They  promised  it  with  heavy  hearts  : 

Pierre  then,  therewith  content. 

Was  hang'd ;  and  they  upon  their  way 

To  Compostella  went. 


PART    II. 


Four  weeks  they  travell'd  painfully ; 

They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 

To  La  Calzada's  fatal  town 

Did  they  come  back  again. 

The  Mother  would  not  be  withheld. 

But  go  she  must  to  see 

Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  lefl  to  hang 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear. 

Most  marvellous  to  tell ! 

Eight  weeks  had  he  been  hanging  there, 

And  yet  was  alive  and  well ! 


"Mother,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  you're  retum'd; 

It  is  time  I  should  now  be  released : 

Though  I  cannot  complain  that  I'm  tired. 

And  my  neck  does  not  ache  in  the  least 

"  The  Sun  has  not  scorch 'd  me  by  day ; 

The  Moon  has  not  chill'd  me  by  night; 

And  the  winds  have  but  help'd  me  to  swing, 

As  if  in  a  dream  of  delight 

"  Go  you  to  the  Alcayde, 

That  hasty  Judge  unjust ; 

Tell  him  Santiago  has  saved  me. 

And  take  me  down  he  must ! " 

Now,  you  must  know  the  Alcayde, 

Not  thinking  himself  a  great  sinner. 

Just  then  at  table  had  sat  down. 

About  to  begin  his  dinner.  * 

His  knife  was  raised  to  carve. 

The  dish  before  him  then ; 

Two  roasted  fowls  were  laid  therein ; 

That  very  morning  they  had  been 

A  Cock  and  his  faithful  Hen 

In  came  the  Mother  wild  with  joy ; 

"A  miracle  !  "  she  cried; 
But  that  most  hasty  Judge  unjust 

Repell'd  her  in  his  pride. 

"Think  not,"  quoth  he,  "to  tales  like  thia 

That  I  should  give  belief! 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

His  miracles,  full  well  I  know, 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief" 

And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  o'er  which 

He  held  his  ready  knife, 

"As  easily  might  I  believe 

These  birds  should  come  to  life  !  " 

The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 

The  Mother's  true  tale  withstand ; 

So  up  rose  the  Fowls  in  the  dish, 

And  down  dropp'd  the  knife  from  his  hand. 

The  Cock  would  have  crow'd  if  he  could ; 

To  cackle  the  Hen  had  a  wish ; 

And  they  both  slipp'd  about  in  the  gravy, 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  dish. 

And  when  each  would  have  opefi'd  its  eyes, 

For  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them, 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open, 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  them. 

All  this  was  to  them  a  great  wonder ; 

They  stagger'd  and  reeFd  on  the  table ; 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  were, 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  they  came  theie, 

Alas !  they  were  wholly  unable ;  — 

Because,  you  must  know,  that  that  morning  — 
A  thing  which  they  thought  very  hard — 
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The  Cook  had  cut  off  their  heads, 
And  thrown  them  away  in  the  yard. 

The  Hen  would  have  prank'd  up  her  feathen, 

But  plucking  had  sadly  deform'd  her ; 

And  for  want  of  them  she  would  have  shiver'd 

with  cold, 

If  the  roasting  she  had  had  not  warm'd  her. 

And  the  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer ; 

He  thought  it  a  very  odd  thing 

That  his  head  and  his  voice  were  he  did  not  know 

where, 

And  his  gizzard  tuck'd  under  his  wing. 

The  gizzard  got  into  its  place, 
But  how,  Santiago  knows  best ; 
And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 

Did  the  liver  and  all  the  rest 

The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies ; 

In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check. 

And  each  took  its  own  proper  station, 

To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

And  in  flew  the  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower, 

For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way ; ' 

And  the  Cock  and  the  Hen  in  a  trice  weie  refledged , 

And  then  who  so  happy  as  they  ? 


Clock! 


duck !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then 
The  Cock  his  clarion  blew ; 
Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 
His  own  cock-a-doo-del-doo ! 


PART  III. 


**  A  MIRACLE !  a  miracle !  " 

The  people  shouted,  as  they  might  well, 

When  the  news  went  through  the  town ; 

And  every  child,  and  woman,  and  man 

Took  up  the  cry,  and  away  they  ran 

To  see  Pierre  taken  down. 

They  made  a  famous  procession ; 

My  good  little  women  and  men, 

Such  a  sight  was  never  seen  before. 

And  I  think  will  never  again. 

Santiago's  Image,  large  as  life. 
Went  first  with  banners,  and  drum,  and  fife ; 

And  next,  as  was  most  meet. 

The  twice-born  Cock  and  Hen  were  borne 

Along  the  thronging  street. 

Perch'd  on  a  cross-pole  hoisted  high, 

They  were  raised  in  sight  of  the  crowd ; 

And,  when  the  people  set  up  a  cry. 

The  Hen  she  cluck'd  in  sympathy. 

And  the  Cock  he  crow'd  aloud. 

And  because  they  very  well  knew  for  why 
They  were  carried  in  such  solemnity, 


And  saw  the  Saint  and  his  banners  before  'em, 

They  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety, 

And  most  correct  decorum. 

The  Knife,  which  had  cut  off  their  heads  that  mom, 
Still  red  with  their  innocent  blood,  was  borne ; 

The  scullion  boy  he  carried  it ; 

And  the  Skewers  also  made  a  part  of  the  show. 

With  which  they  were  truss'd  for  the  spit. 

The  Cook  in  triumph  bore  that  Spit 

As  high  as  he  was  able ; 

And  the  Dish  was  displayed,  wherein  they  were  laid. 

When  they  had  been  served  at  table. 

With  eager  faith  the  crowd  press'd  round ; 

There  was  a  scramble  of  women  and  men 

For  who  should  dip  a  finger-tip 

In  the  blessed  Gravy  then. 

Next  went  the  Alcayde,  beating  his  breast, 

Crying  aloud,  like  a  man  distressed, 

And  amazed  at  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 

^*  Santiago,  Santiago ! 

Have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner ! " 

And  lifting  oftentimes  his  hands 

Towards  the  Cock  and  Hen, 

**  Orate  jtro  nobis!*'  devoutly  he  cried; 

And  as  devoutly  the  people  replied, 

Whenever  he  said  it,  "  Amen !  '* 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  last  in  the  train ; 

Rejoicingly  they  came. 

And  extoU'd,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 

Santiago's  glorious  name. 

So,  with  all  hdnors  that  might  be, 

They  gently  unhang'd  Pierre ; 
No  hurt  or  harm  had  he  sustain 'd. 

But,  to  make  the  wonder  clear, 

A  deep,  black  halter-mark  remain'd 

Just  under  his  left  ear. 


PART   IV. 


Ahd  now,  my  little  listening  dean, 

With  open  mouths  and  open  ears. 

Like  a  rhymer  whose  only  art  is 

That  of  telling  a  plain,  unvamish'd  tale. 

To  let  you  know,  I  must  not  fail. 

What  became  of  all  the  parties. 

Pierre  went  on  to  Compostella 

To  finish  his  pilgrimage ; 

His  parents  went  back  with  him  joyfully. 

After  which  they  retum'd  to  their  own  country ; 

And  there,  I  believe,  that  all  the  three 

Lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

For  the  gallows  on  which  Pierre 
So  happily  had  swung. 
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It  was  resolved  that  never  more 
On  it  should  man  be  hung. 

To  the  Church  it  was  transplanted, 

As  ancient  books  declare ; 

And  the  people  in  commotion, 

With  an  uproar  of  devotion, 

Set  it  up  for  a  relic  there. 

What  became  of  the  halter  I  know  not, 

Because  the  old  books  show  not ; 

But  we  maj  suppose  and  hope. 

That  the  city  presented  Pierre 

With  that  interesting  rope. 

For  in  his  family  —  and  this 

The  Corporation  knew  — 

It  rightly  would  be  valued  more 

Than  any  cordon  bleu. 

The  Innkeeper's  wicked  daughter 

Confess'd  what  she  had  done ; 

So  they  put  her  in  a  convent, 

And  she  was  made  a  Nun. 

The  Alcayde  had  been  so  frighten'd 

That  be  never  ate  fowls  again ; 

And  he  always  puU'd  off  his  hat 

When  he  saw  a  Cock  and  Hen. 

Wherever  he  sat  at  table, 

Not  an  egg  might  there  be  placed ; 

And  he  never  even  muster'd  courage  for  a  custard, 

Though  garlic  tempted  him  to  taste 

Of  an  omelet  now  and  then. 

But  always,  after  such  a  transgression. 

He  hasten 'd  away  to  make  confession ; 

And  not  till  he  had  confess'd. 

And  the  Priest  had  absolved  him,  did  he  feel 

His  conscience  and  stomach  at  rest. 

The  twice-born  Birds  to  the  Pilgrim's  Church, 

As  by  miracle  consecrated, 

Were  given ;  and  there  unto  the  Saint 

They  were  publicly  dedicated. 

At  their  dedication  the  Corporation 
A  fund  for  their  keep  supplied ; 
And  aflrr  following  the  Saint  and  his  banners. 
This  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  changed  in  their  man- 
ners. 
That  the  Priests  were  edified. 

Gentle  as  any  turtle-dove, 

Saint  Cock  became  all  meekness  and  love ; 

Most  dutiful  of  wives. 

Saint  Hen  she  never  peck'd  again ; 

So  they  led  happy  lives. 

The  ways  of  ordinary  fowls 

You  must  know  they  had  clean  forsaken ; 

And  if  every  Cock  and  Hen  in  Spain 

Had  their  example  taken. 

Why,  then — the  Spaniards  would  have  had 

No  eggs  to  eat  with  bacon. 


These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years'  end. 

In  the  odor  of  sanctity  died ; 

They  were  careAilly  pluck'd,  and  then 

They  were  buried,  side  by  side. 

And,  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

'Twas  decreed,  in  honor  of  their  worth. 

That  a  Cock  and  Hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 

In  the  arms  of  that  ancient  City. 

Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chicken  were  her  delight ; 

A  Cock  and  Hen  they  proved, 

And  both,  like  their  parents,  were  virtuous  and 

white. 

The  last  act  of  the  Holy  Hen 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood ;  and,  when 

Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead. 

This  couple,  as  the  lawful  heirs. 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 

They  also  lived  seven  years ; 

And  they  laid  eggs  but  two. 

From  which  two  milk-white  chicken 

To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew ; 

And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  puisne. 

Not  one  of  these  eggs  ever  addled, 

(With  wonder  be  it  spoken !) 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost. 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

Sacred  they  are ;  neither  magpie,  nor  rat. 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  marten  approaching  them : 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 

Who  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them! 

Thus,  then,  is  this  great  miracle 

Continued  to  this  day ; 

And  to  their  Church  all  Pilgrims  go, 

When  they  are  on  the  way ; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  them ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

No  price  is  set  upon  them ; 

And  this  leaves  all  persons  at  ease ; 

The  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can. 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better, 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Seeing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of 

Is  for  their  own  souls'  good ;  — 

For  Santiago  will  always 

Befriend  his  true  believers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Prietti 

Being  only  his  receivers. 

To  make  the  miracle  the  more. 
Of  these  feathers  there  is  ahvayi  t^ant  . 
And  all  are  genuine  too ; 
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All  of  the  original  Cock  and  Hen, 
Which  the  Priests  will  swear  is  true. 

Thousands   a  thousand  times  told  have  bought 

them; 

And  if  myriads  and  tens  of  myriads  sought  them, 

They  would  still  find  some  to  buy ; 

For,  however  great  were  the  demand, 

So  great  would  be  the  supply. 

And  if  any  of  you,  my  small  friends. 

Should  visit  those  parts,  I  dare  say 

Tou  will  bring  away  some  of  the  feathers, 

And  think  df  old  Robin  Gray. 


NOTES. 


Ji  Mp  t^  macrVU  mmit,  —p.  555,  eol.  J. 

Th*  marble  ihip  I  have  not  found  any  where  eicept  in 
Geddas,  who  must  hatre  found  it  in  tome  varaion  of  the  legend 
which  has  not  fiJIen  into  my  hands.  But  that  the  ship  was 
nade  of  marble  I  believe  io  be  quite  as  true  as  any  other  part 
of  the  legend  of  Santiago.  —  Whether  of  marble  or  not,  it  was 
a  miraculous  ship  which,  without  oars  or  sails,  performed  the 
Tojrage  from  Joppa  to  Iria  Flava,  now  El  Padroo,  in  Oalicia, 
in  seven  days. 

Classical  fiibles  were  still  so  passable  when  the  Historia 
Compostelana  was  written,  that  the  safe  passage  of  this  ship 
orer  the  Syrtes,  and  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  is  ascribed 
to  the  presiding  hand  of  Proridence.  —  fipotU  Sagrada,  i,  ii. 
P.& 


, . .  .kis  kemilest  evrp^^  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 

How  the  body  came  to  leave  iu  head  behind  is  a  cireum- 
atance  which  has  not  been  nccounted  for ;  and  yet  it  requires 
explanation,  because  we  are  assured  that  Santiago  took  par- 
ticular care  not  to  part  with  bis  head,  wh«n  it  was  cut  off. 

**  At  the  moment,"  says  the  Annalist  of  Galicia,  *^  when  the 
eroel  executioner  severed  from  its  neck  the  precious  head  of 
the  sacred  Apostle,  the  body  miraculously  raised  its  hands  and 
caught  it,  and  in  that  posture  it  continued  till  night  The 
astonished  Jews  attempted  to  separate  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  upon 
touching  the  venerable  corpee,  their  arms  became  cold,  as  if 
Iroxen,  and  they  remained  without  the  use  of  them."  —  Jiik/^ 
l$$  d$  OoUda,  per  EL  Doctor  D.  PrametMce  Xanitr  MmmuL  dt  la 
UmtrU  y  r*gm,  —  Saatiof  o,  1733. 

*<  Ctftada  la  cahexa  %o  Dio  m  tierra, 

Qtu  per  vtrtud  de  Dioa^  tlevnlas  aiaiMW, 
JtOM  fiM  eay^a  al  tudo  a  si  la  q^srro, 
Qac  no  pmedem  quitar$ela  p/ramot." 
Cbristoval  de  Mesa :  El  Patron  de  EopoHa^  ff.  68. 

Perhaps  his  companions  dropped  it  on  their  way  to  the  coast, 
fer  the  poet  tells  us  they  travelled  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  hurry : 

**  Cakitrtoo  do  la  nocho  eon  d  manto 
Sin  quo  ningan  eonU^mio  loo  impida^ 
Mao  preoto  quo  oifuoran  a  goiopo, 
JJovaa  d  caorpo  a  la  dodad  do  Jopo.**  —  lh,  ff.  65. 

But  according  to  the  Hiotoria  Compootdana,  (EspaBa  Sa- 
grada,  t.  xx.  p.  6,)  there  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  St.  Leo, 
that  the  original  head  came  with  the  body. 


AndkoWf  Uiougk  than  hokadno  hoad^ 
He  oflorwardo  had  two.  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 
Thia  is  a  small  allowance,  and  must  be  understood  with 
rslhrenee  to  the  two  roost  authentic  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world,— that  at  Brtga,  aad  ooo  of  the  two  at  Compoetella. 


It  is  a  common  thing  for  Saints  to  bo  polycephalous  ;  and 
Santiago  is  almost  as  great  a  pluralist  io  heads  as  St.  John  the 
Baptist  has  been  made  by  the  dealers  in  relics.  There  are 
some  half  doxen  heads,  and  almost  as  many  whole  bodies 
ascribed  to  him,  —  all  in  good  odor,  all  having  worked  mirar 
cles,  and  all,  beyond  a  doubt,  equally  authentic 


Andkowko  uood  to  fight  tko  Mooro p.  555,  eol.  1. 

Moet  appropriately  therefore,  aceording  to  P.  Saotel,  was 
he  called  Boanerges. 

"  Comopidtmr  madia  eatapkrmdMo  m  aoro  dattor^ 
^ui  dodU  m  tropidam  barbara  eaotra/ugam. 
Tkm  dto  tarn  validm  ear  torga  dodore  pMatamgoo  1 
Mmmm  T^omtra  FUimo  ioU  patraL" 

Annus  Sacer  Poeticus,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

—  "aissie  oed  on  Eopvia  naootro  amparo  y  dtfoaoa  oa  loo 
gnorraOf  merocid  eon  raion  eoto  nombre  >  jmss  aias  feroi  quo 
traono  at  raffo  e^antaba,  eo^fandia  y  doobarataba  loo  graadoo 
txordtoo  do  loo  Mono.**  —  Morales,  Coronica  Gen.  de  £spa2a, 
1.  ix.  c.  Tii.  $  4. 

**  Fitoria  Eopanaf  vUoria, 

mno  do  loo  Doto  Pores ; 
aMsneds  nacton  Franeooa. 
Hijo  eo  tayo,  y  tantoo  mata, 
quo  paroeo  quo  OH  fuona 
oxeodo  a  la  do  la  muorlo 
quamdo  maofmriooa  y  proota,** 
Ledesma,  Conc^loo  Etpuntudoo,  p.  MSL 

The  Spanish  Clergy  had  a  powerAil  motive  for  propagating 
these  fables ;  their  PrmUgia  do  Isw  votoo  being  one  of  the 
most  gainftil,  as  well  as  most  impudent  forgeries,  that  ever 
was  committed. 

"lite  two  sons  of  Zebedee  manifested,"  says  Morales,"  their 
courage  and  great  heart,  and  the  foith  which  was  strength- 
ening in  them,  by  their  eagerness  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to 
their  kinsman  and  master  when  the  ffamaritans  would  not  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city.  Then  Santiago  and  St.  John  distin- 
guished themselvee  from  the  other  Apostles,  by  coming  for- 
ward, and  saying  to  our  Savior,  <  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  Heaven  and  consume  them  ?  * 
It  seems  as  if  (according  to  the  Castiliun  proverb  concerning 
kinsmen)  their  blood  boiled  in  them  to  kill  and  to  destroy, 
becauee  of  the  part  which  they  had  io  his.  But  be  not  in 
such  haste,  O  glorious  Apostle  Santiago,  to  shed  the  blood  of 
others  for  Christ,  your  cousin-german !  It  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  give  it  to  him,  and  for  him  will  give  all  your 
own.  Let  him  first  shed  his  for  you,  that,  when  yours  shall 
be  mingled  with  it  by  another  new  tie  of  spiritual  relationship, 
and  by  a  new  friendship  in  martyrdom,  it  shall  be  more  es- 
teemed by  him.  and  held  in  great  account.  Let  the  debt  be 
well  made  out,  that  the  payment  may  be  the  more  due.  Let 
the  benefit  be  completed,  thit  you  may  make  the  recompense 
under  greater  obligation,  and  with  more  will.  Then  will  it 
be  worth  more,  and  manifest  more  gratitude.  Letfm  mean- 
time from  your  Master,  that  love  is  not  shown  io  killing  and 
destroying  the  souls  of  others  for  the  beloved,  but  in  mortify- 
ing and  offering  your  own  to  death.  This,  which  is  the  height 
and  perfection  of  love,  your  Master  will  teach  you,  and  thence- 
forth you  will  not  content  yourself  with  any  thing  less.  And 
if  you  are  desirous,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  smite  and  slay  his  ene- 
mies, have  patience  awhile,  fierce  Snint '.  (^Sanlo  ferot.)  There 
will  come  a  time  when  you  shall  wage  war  for  your  Master, 
sword  in  hand,  and  in  your  person  shall  slaughter  myriads  and 
myriads  of  Moors,  his  wicked  enemies  !  "  —  Gorentca  Qenorol 
do  Eopa^  I.  ix.  c.  vii.  $  8. 

An  old  hymn,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the  service  of  hia 
day,  likens  this  Apostle  to  —  a  Lion's  whelp ! 

"  Eleotuo  hie  jSpootolao 
Doeoruo  d  am^iliOf 
Fohtt  Loomio  caUduo 
Fkit  boUa  csHoawus.'*  —  Diri  Totelarei,  999L 
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**  Thirty-eif  bt  visible  appearances,**  Myt  the  Padre  Maestro 
Fray  Felipe  Ue  U  Gandara,  Chronicler  General  of  the  Kinf- 
dom  of  Gdicia,  — *'thirty-eifht  visible  appearances,  in  as 
many  different  battles,  aiding  and  favoring  the  Spaniards,  are 
recounted  by  the  very  learned  Don  Miguel  Erce  Gimenes  in 
bis  most  erudite  and  laborious  work  upon  the  Preaching  of 
Santiago  in  Spain ;  from  which  work  the  UhutriMsiwuu  Doctor 
Don  Antonio  Calderon  has  collected  them  in  his  book  upon 
the  Excellencies  of  this  Apostle.  And  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  his  appearances  have  been  many  more  ;  and  that  in  every 
Tictory,  which  the  Spaniards  have  achi«vvd  over  their  enemies, 
this  their  Great  Captain  has  been  present  with  his  fitvor  and 
intercession.*'  —  Jlrmas  i  TYiu^fo*  del  Rtuio  d«  Oo/icui,  p.  648. 

The  Cbronista  General  proceeds  to  say  that  Galicia  may  be 
especially  proud  of  iu  part  in  all  these  victories,  the  Saint 
having  publicly  prided  himself  upon  his  connection  with  that 
kingdom  ;  for  being  asked  in  a  battle  once,  who  and  what  he 
was,  (being  a  stranger,)  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  Soldier,  a  Kins- 
man of  the  Eternal  King,  a  Citixen  and  Inhabitant  of  Com- 
postella,  and  my  name  is  James.'*  For  this  fact  tlie  Chron- 
icler assures  us  that  book  of  manuscript  sermons,  preached 
in  Paris  three  centuries  before  his  time  by  a  Franciscan  Friar, 
is  sufficient  authority :  "  e«  valieitte  taUoridad  /  **  —  Armas  i 
Triunfos  del  Reino  de  Galicia,  p.  649. 


itiU  tkty  wcrMpMm  in  Spam, 

And  bdieve  in  him  vitk  migia  and  maim.  —  p.  555,  eol.  1. 

—  "eaUimo  deseribi  vix  p^eti,  ant  mtMs  ezprtait,  quanta  in 
Jaeobum  Apottoltim  Hupani  amort  ferantarf  guam  tenera  pu- 
tatiM  $»MU  futoa  iUius  die*  eC  memariam  ceUbrent  f  quam  «« 
auaqme  eautta  iUiiu  JUUi  et  elientdm  devoveamt ;  iptmg  amtpiciia 
beUieas  upeditiones  nudperef  et  eoiffietr*  $olaij  et  Jubaci  mamine 
quati  UsterA  m  mUiUs  iUiut  ess*  profiterL  Cum  pugnam  m«am<, 
Hi  siM  animo*  faciant  et  hostibiu  terrorem  inetitiant,  in  primt, 
qmm  vekementior  esse  soUt,  impressione^  iUam  vaesm  nKonatf, 
Bancta  Jacobe,  urge  Hispania,  hoe  est^  Santiago,  cierra  Ues- 
panha ;  milUari  se  illi  saeramento  addicunt ;  et  Himstrissimo 
Eqtutum  Ordine  Jaeobi  nomine  instiUUOy  qusqus  numini  oacroy 
eujus  Rex  ipse  CathoUems  Magnus  Magister  et  Roetar  est ;  tjus 
se  obsequOs  dedicant  et  legibus  adttrtHgunt,  ut  nuUius  trgn  quen- 
quam  tdium  Sanetum  Patronum  gentis  elariora  extent^  quam  His- 
panio€  erga  Jaeobum  mm&ris  et  r^igiomis  indicia.  Qudm  verd 
bene  respondoat  hue  amort  et  pietati  ApostaluM  ettrd,  et  soUdtUr- 
din*  Patris  et  Patroni^  ex  rebus  d  suis  eUsntt^iu,  «;its  auxHio^ 
frmdari  gestis^  satis  esmMat^  turn  in  ipsa  Hispmnia,  turn  m  utrir 
que,  ad  Orientem  et  Oeeidsntem  Solem  /sdiA,  Hispanarum  et 
LusUanorum  armis  subaetA,  et  illorum  optrt  et  vtdustriA^tMqua 
locorum  propagatA  Ckri^anA  religione.** — P.  Ant.  Macedo. 
Divi  Ttttelares  Orbis  Christiani,  p.  398. 


Santiago  there  thof  call  Am.  —  p.  555,  col.  1. 

**  The  true  name  of  this  Saint,**  says  AmbroiHo  de  Moralat, 
«  was  Jacobo,  (that  is,  according  to  the  Spanish  form,)  taken 
with  little  difference  from  that  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob.  A 
greater  is  that  which  we  Spaniards  have  made,  corrupting  the 
word  little  by  little,  till  it  has  become  the  very  different  one 
which  we  now  use.  From  Santo  Jacobo  we  shortened  it,  as 
we  commonly  do  with  proper  names,  and  said  Santo  Jaeo. 
We  clipped  it  again  after  this  abbreviation,  and  by  taking  away 
one  letter,  and  changing  another,  made  it  into  Santiago.  The 
alteration  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  because  Yago  or  Tiago  by 
itself  did  not  sound  distinctly  and  well,  we  began  to  call  it 
Diago,  as  may  be  seen  in  Spanish  writings  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old.  At  last,  having  passed  through  all  thesa 
mutations,  we  rested  with  Diego  for  the  ordinary  name,  re- 
serving that  of  Santiago  when  we  speak  of  the  Saint.**—  Gs- 
roniea  Qentral  de  Egpa^^  1.  ix.  o.  vii.  $  9. 

Florex  pursues  the  corruption  fuither :  ^*  noiahrandeie  par  la 
vol  latino  Jacobus  Apostolus  eon  abreviaeion  f  vulgaridad  Ja- 
cobo Apostolo,  6  Giacomo  Postolo,  6  Jiae  Apostol.**  —  EspvU 
Sagrada,  U  xix.  p.  71. 

It  has  not  been  explained  how  Jaek  in  tbia  country  was 
transferred  from  James  to  John. 

The  Prior  Cayraseo  de  Figueroa  assures  ni  that  St.  James 
was  a  gentleman,  his  &ther  Zebedee  being 


"  Varon  de  ilustre  oangre  y  OaOieo, 


Karon  de  uustre  oangre  y  Oatileo^ 
Puesto  que  usaca  el  arts  pisentoria, 
Q^e  entoaces  no  era  iUieito^  *u/Mf 
AY  aora  en  muehas  partes  meaos  glo 
La  gents  principal  tenor  ^/lao, 
Oporsu  manesterf  o  su  exorcicio.** 


Templo  Militants,  p.  iii.  p.  83« 

Morales  also  takes  some  pains  to  establish  this  point.  Zebe- 
dee, he  assures  us,  "  era  hombre  prindpalf  senor  do  un  ncvM, 
eonqusseguialapeocaf  '*  and  it  b  clear,  he  says,  **  canto  padre 
y  hijos  seguian  este  trato  de  la  pesqueria  honradameKte,  was  cw— 
sekores  que  canto  fjldalas  /  "  —  Coronica  Geo.  de  &pa2a,  1.  ix. 
e.  vii.  $  3. 

7^k«y*oc  an  inquisitien  to  maul  him.  —  p.  555,  coL  1. 

Under  the  dominion  of  that  atrocious  Tribunal  Ambrosio 
de  Morales  might  truly  say,  **  No  one  will  dare  deny  that  the 
body  of  the  glorious  Apostle  is  in  the  city  which  is  named  after 
him,  and  that  it  was  brought  tbitJier,  and  afterwards  discovered 
there  by  the  great  miracles,'*  —  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account.  "  People  have  been  burnt  for  lefts,**  —  as  a  fellow 
at  Leeds  suid  the  other  day  of  a  woman  whom  he  suspected  of 
bewitching  him. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  au- 
thors have  boasted  with  greater  complacency  and  pleasure  thaa 
of  the  said  Inquisition.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  afforded 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  Templo  Mditamte,  Flos  Sam- 
torumy  y  TViumphos  de  sus  Firtudes,  by  D.  Bartolome  Cayrasee 
de  Figueroa,  Prior  and  Canon  of  the  Catiiedial  Chareli  of 
Grand  Canary.    (Lisbon,  161^) 


-  gleriosa  Etpaiiaj 


Jtunque  de  mucho  pusdes  gloriarie, 
JV0  eotd  en  esso  el  valor  que  te  nrnni^flita. 
Sine  en  toner  la  Fi  par  estanderle  t 
Par  etta  la  provineia  mas  estraOa, 

Y  lodo  el  or  be  teme  de  enojartc  ; 

Por  esta  de  tu  nombre  tienMa  el  munit 

Y  el  cavemose  T^artaro  profunda. 

*<  Agradttdo  a  Dios  de  evya  mono 
Precede  toda  grada,  toda  gloria ; 

Y  dtspues  del  al  Principe  Christiano, 
PkHipo  digno  de  innnortal  memoria  t 
Porque  eon  su  goviemo  soberano, 
Con  su  justieiOf  y  su  piedad  notoriUf 
Estas  assegurada^  y  drfendidaj 

De  todos  los  peligros  desta  vida. 

**  Este  gran  Ref  decora  tu  terrene 
Can  veynte  y  dos  insignes  foriaUtn, 
Cuyos  fuertes  Alcaldes  ponen  freno 
A  todas  tas  tartar icas  bravexas  t 

Y  eon  temor  del  malo^  honor  del  tasae, 
Castigan  las  malidast  y  simploias 

De  hereticas  palabras  y  opinumes, 
Qjue  son  las  vejfute  y  dos  Inquitieiemea, 

*^Dela  Imperial  Toledo  es  la  primm* ; 
De  la  Real  SociUa  la  segunda, 
De  Cordova  la  ilustre  la  (srcsrs, 
Laquarlade  Oranadalafecundai 
Tambien  en  Calahorra  la  vandera 
De  la  sagrada  inquisieien  sefundn, 
Ymargaritas  son  desta  coronOj 
Zarageiaf  VaUnda^  Bareelon*. 

<*  TbmKm  FaUadolid  aventajada  t 
Despues  del  gran  incendio^  en  edifkia ; 
Cuencn,  MurciOy  Llerena  celebrada 
En  mueha  antiguedad  del  Santo  Q/Uia  i 
En  Oalida  assi  wusma  eatafundadn 
Torre  deste  santissimo  exerddo. 
En  £cora,  m  CoimbrA,  en  UUsipOf 
Que  ya  la  Ludtania  es  de  PhUipe. 

**  Tambien  Sie^a  en  aata  vnm  peMm 
D$U 
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Y  Cfran  Camaria  en  pnbUea  r4$ehm 
Los  advertmion  dtla  F^  derribm  t 
U»  itlat  de  MaUorea  y  de  CenMU, 

Y  d  graM  Refn»  qtu^udt  JftabaUpm, 
YU  pcttrera  duta  ktrofem  nana 

E»  la  eimdrnd  quefiu  de  MoUtuma, 

*<  8ohre  etUu  fortaietM  de  imp&rtmuia 
Ssta  la  general  tarre  euprtma^ 


CukierU  de  Catolka  diadewta  t 
De  aiy«  eoheramm  tfigilaneiaf 
Retplendedemte  inz,  virtud  eetremOj 
Precede  a  las  demaSy  la  fwena^  el  kria. 
El  CkristioMO  valor t  el  poderio, 

**  Estes  pum  son  toe  eelebres  OmCOIm, 
DeU  Pi  verdaderos  defens&res, 
QiM  eon  habUos  roxos  y  om&riUoOy 
Cattigan  les  herettfcos  errores : 
Yalos  peehos  CatoUeos  eentiUeSf 
De  la  verdad  Ckristiana  teladoreSf 
Les  dan  eljusto  prenuoj  honor  demdOf 
De  la  virtud  keroffca  mereeido.** 

TIm  Poet  proceeds  to  eulogixe  Seotiego  as  herinf  been  the 
ftmader  in  Spain  of  tbtt  faitii  for  the  defenee  and  promotion 
of  vrtnoli  tbeae  two-end-twentjr  Caatlea  weie  erected. 

**  Puts  si  e»  el  mmndo  es  digno  de  wumoriM 

Ylusgo  es  cetebrada  en  larga  kutoria 

El  tneeater  de  algwem  eosa  bmena^ 

Q^ premio Is darasi  qnekonorj  fusgUrial 

Felice  E^pae^a,  de  virtndes  Uena^ 

M  que  foe  de  la  Fi  que  aqui  r^^lero. 

En  teu  Promnaas  fiimiadior  primerol 

**  tUxion  ser4i^  que  su  meauria  sea 
En  todo  to  disUito  eUmiiada, 
YqusenaqnssU  Santoral se lea 
(jSanque  eon  debil  plmma)  eelekrada  t 
Puss  alto  £«pafia,  porque  el  mundo  voa 
Quepuedes  enlaFi  mas  que  en  la  espada^ 
Da  me  aUutos  oydos  entmianto 
Qns  de  tu  (^vallero  Umstre  canto. 

**  Ofgmnme  los  magnanimos  gnerrmros 
QuepononfrenoaHariarodespeekOy 
Y  en  especial  aqmMoo  Caoattoros 
QasadomandesuinsimaroxaelpedUt 
Veran  que  los  blasemes  vordadoroe 


P.Ui.^81. 


9  Bantiafo 
Oran  ulador  dot  Agaremo  estrago.* 


jUComposteUotinkisCkMrtk^ 
His  bodf  and  one  head 
Brno  beent/or  some  eight  hundred  yoarSf 
Bf  Pilgrims  visited,  —  p.  555,  ool.  1. 

**  — -^  a  visitor  el  euorpo  santo 
Todo  pi  Christiano  la  via  toma  t 
Jidonds  VMM  poregrino  tanto 
Como  a  Jerusalemj  y  eomo  a  JCema, 
Que  aelde  tisrra  y  mar  per  los  eammos 
Viansn  do  todo  el  mmndo  poregrimoo 

**  Faria  genUjldy  pueblo  devotOy 
El  Samtuario  celekre  frequeniay 
Jieude  d  east  nat^frago  pilotOy 
Libre  de  la  maritima  tormemta  i 
Que  dd  mar  eombeUdo  hito  votOy 
Tiniendo  do  salvor  d  abna  oiMte, 
Qne  do  la  tempestad  easi  sin  kabla. 
Com  la  vlda  telJe  oobro  vm  taUa, 
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**  lU  eoxo  dd  lugar  propio  se  aloxa 
De  una  atemila  o  earro  hoeko  earga, 
YrepresoMta  su  pimdosa  qmeaoy 
De  aqmeUa  mtfeimedad  proUnaf  larga  t 
Buelve  en  sus  pies,  y  las  muUlas  dexc, 

Y  do  algmna  piadoea  obra  se  enoarge^ 
Orati/ieando  eon  palabrae  santas, 
Podsr  boboor  ookre  sus  propias  yf  enCet 

**  £1  fiu  ye  teve  vutt,  y  no  tieno  «fo«, 
M  TompU  viono  dd  ApooUd,  Diogo^ 
Bau  oraoion,  y  pootraoe  do  hinofoOt 
BueUo  eon  buty  aviondo  entrado  dogo » 

Y  ejos  do  eora  deaa  por  doopojoSf 

De  que  deaned  salud  su  hmmilds  ruegOf 

Y  en  reeompensa  de  la  nueva  vute, 
Es  dd  roro  milagro  eoromsta, 

**  El  quo  hablar  no  puodOy  auMqua  com  Img^m 
Quo  oubito  ateidonts  hito  mudoy 
Pideromodiodoou/akafwtonguat 
Com  un  eonido  batbueiento  y  rudo  t 
Ai  dovodon  kumildo  m  mal  wtonguOt 
Ypudiondo  denr  lo  que  no  pudo. 
Con  nmova  vex,  y  con  palabrae  elarao, 
Hau  graeiao  per  dadioas  tanrarat. 

•<  ai  aquoste  visno  de  sus  mitmbros  aicwe, 

Y  aqud  oordo  dd  todo,  otro  controcko. 
Con  todoo  d  jSposld  so  tan/ranoo. 
Con M  medio  eon  Dios  u  do proveekot 
Coda  qual  con  alogre  habito  bianco, 
Budoo  do  M  iemanda  ootisfedio, 
Danda  baika  a  ou  tirnrra  las  datiantaa, 
Sanaa  de  e^fermodadoo  dif^roaleot 

**  A  qaian  do  prioioin  saeay  t  eamtmmiat 
Rsmedia  tmfonaosy  muortoo  resMita, 
Daalosdooeomooladaor^firigoria, 
Y difiremtes  oM^danos  qaitat 


Lan^agrooafsbrieabonditay 

Libra  do  muorU  on  agma,  on  kiarra,  mA^gOt 

El  euarpa  oanU  dd  Jipodal  Diego. 

**  Da  toda  obaaJM  gradas  al  dotoy 
Que  pordonado  al  peeador  quo  forra. 
Para  remedio  suysy  y  su  eonsuoU, 
Td  bion  d  Roffno  de  Oaliua  onciorra  i 
Para  que  venga  doode  todo  d  oada 
Jt  las  posbrerao  partee  de  la  tiorra, 
TodoJUl  Catolieo  Cbristianoy 
J§  implorer  d  amxilio  soberano." 
Crittoral  de  Meia,  El  Patron  de  EspaBa,  W.  IxiiL  p.  3. 

The  high  altar  at  Compoetella  it,  at  all  the  altera  fbrmerlj 
were  in  Gelieia  and  Aatnriat,  not  close  to  the  wall,  but  a 
little  detached  ftom  it.  It  is  ten  feet  in  length,  and  very 
wide,  with  a  splendid  rrontispiece  of  silrer.  The  altar  itself 
is  hollow,  and  at  the  Gospel  end  thvre  is  a  small  door,  netrer 
opened  except  to  royal  risitors,  and  when  a  new  Archbishop 
first  comes  to  take  possession.  It  was  opened  for  Ambrosio 
de  Morales,  because  he  was  oonunisaioned  to  inspect  the 
chnrehes :  nothing,  however,  %ras  to  be  seen  within,  except 
two  large,  flat  stones,  which  formed  the  floor,  and  st  the  end 
of  them  a  hole  about  the  sise  of  an  orange,  but  filled  with 
morUr.  Below  is  the  vault  in  which  the  bodj  of  Santiago  is 
said  to  be  deposited  in  the  marble  coffin  wherein  it  was  found. 
The  vault  extends  under  the  altar  and  lU  steps,  and  some  way 
back  under  the  Capella  Mayor:  It  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
Crypt  walled  off  with  a  thick  wall,  pom  dcxor  cerrado  dd  todo 
d  santo  euorpo. 

The  Saint,  whoee  real  presence  is  thus  carefully  concealed, 
reeeives  his  pilgrims  in  efllgy.  The  image  is  a  half  figure  of 
stone,  a  little  less  than  life,  gilt  and  painted,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  book,  and  as  if  giving  a  blessing  with  the  other.  Eeta 
en  eabelloy  without  either  crown  or  glory,  on  the  hesd,  but  a 
laige  stiver  crown  is  suspended  immediately  above,  almost  so 
Mta  loMh  the  betd;  and  the  laateeiemooy  which  a  pil|rim 
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performs  ii  to  ueend  to  the  imafo,  which  ii  over  the  altar,  by 
a  ataircase  from  the  Epiitle  tide,  ki«a  it  reverently  oo  the 
head,  embrace  it,  and  place  tbia  crown  upon  it,  and  then  fo 
down  on  the  Goapel  tide.  —  Viage  d$  Morolu^  t.  zz.  p.  154. 

**  Ingamg  tub  tanplo  farmx,  et  cUuutn  per  un^a$ 
Magna  jaeent,  «memq»t  dowau,  queU  magna  JacM 
Ot^a  t^uUkraU/ama  eat  in  »ed§  Imtan. 
JfnUifa*  hominum  Maeratmm  xnMUUr*  limen  ; 
Est  vitUsst  nefatf  nm  emndi  parviu*  tuus  i 
£  Umgi  vtniam  uuirant  atqua  oaemlafigwU 
limimfriu,  redumtfiu  damot ;  variatque  gaiaria 
Jacobi  effigiu  aidant^  kxtrntrotqiu  hacUU* 
GreamdaMi,  camekuque  amptrfiUgenlibtu  omant," 

PACiKcit,  lib.  vii.  p.  117. 

The  sepulchre  was  thus  closed  by  the  first  Archbishop, 
D.  Diego  Gelmirex,  "  qaa  ya  d«  ninguna  mantra  $e  puede  ver, 
m  tnUndgm  como  estd.  Y  uto  hiia  eon  pruientiatimo  eonsejo 
aqnd  gran  Principe  y  valeroto  Periado^  y  eon  reveroncia  dtvota^ 
parqat  coda  wm  no  qmiaiue  vtr  y  tralar  aquel  precioso  rdieario 
eemanmttiUf  y  win  ^  dMdo  rupeU ;  que  ee  pierde  ein  duda 
quando  lot  euerpot  tantot  y  tut  tepultmrat  pueden  ter  vittat 
vulgarmenU  de  todot.**  —  MoiuLKt,  I.  iz.  c.  vil.  $  67. 

A  print  of  the  sepulchre,  from  an  illuminated  drawing  io 
the  manuscript  of  the  Ktstoria  CompotUlana,  it  f iven  in  the 
SKHh  yolnme  of  the  E»p<nlia  Sagrada.  And  in  that  history 
(pp.  53,  51)  is  the  followinf  characteristic  account  of  the 
oularfement  of  the  altar  by  D.  Diego  Gelmirex. 

*•  Among  the  other  worthinesses,  with  the  which  the  afore- 
said Bishop  in  no  inactive  solicitude  hastened  to  decorate  his 
Church,  we  have  been  careful  to  defend  from  the  death  of 
oblivion  whatsoever  his  restauratory  hand  did  to  the  altar  of 
tlie  said  Church.  But,  lest  in  bringing  forward  all  singular 
circumstances  we  should  wander  into  devious  ways,  we  will 
direct  our  intention  to  the  straight  path,  and  commit  to  suc- 
ceeding remembrance  so  far  as  our  possibility  may  reveal 
those  things  which  we  beheld  with  our  own  eyes.  For  of 
how  small  dimensions  the  altar  of  Santiago  formerly  was,  lest 
we  should  be  supposed  to  diminish  it  in  our  relation,  may 
better  be  collected  from  the  measure  of  the  altarlet  itself.  But 
as  religion  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  another  altarlet,  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  was  placed 
over  it  by  those  who  were  zealous  for  their  holy  faith,  our 
ancient  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  as  well  by  faithful 
wonfs,  as  by  the  assured  testimony  of  writings.  But  the 
aforesaid  Bishop  being  vehemently  desirous  of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  his  Church,  and  seeing  that  this  little  altar,  though 
thus  enlaced,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  an  Apostle, 
thought  it  worthy  of  pious  consideration  to  aggrandize  the 
Apostolical  altar.  Wherefore,  being  confirmed  thereunto  by 
the  prudent  counsel  of  religious  men,  although  the  Canons 
stoutly  resisted  him  in  this  matter,  he  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  demolish  the  habitacle  which  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  the  sepulchre  below,  in  which  sepulchre  we  learn, 
without  all  doubt,  that  the  remains  of  the  most  holy  Apostle 
are  enclosed.  They  indeed  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  work 
which,  rude  and  deformed  as  it  was,  was  nevertheless  edified 
in  honor  to  the  remains  of  such  holy  personages,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they  themselves  or  their  lord 
should  be  ctricken  with  lightning  from  heaven,  and  sufifer  the 
immediate  punishment  of  such  audacity.  But  he,  like  a 
strenuous  soldier,  protected  with  the  impenetrable  shield  of  a 
good  resolution,  forasmuch  as,  with  the  eye  of  his  penetration, 
he  perceived  that  they  regarded  external  things  more  than 
inner  ones,  trampled  u(>on  their  fears  with  the  fiMtof  his  right 
intention,  and  levelled  to  the  ground  their  habitacle,  and 
enlarged  the  Hltar,  which  had  originally  been  so  small  a  one, 
now  A>r  the  third  time,  with  marble  placed  over  and  about  it 
on  all  sides,  making  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  Without  delay  also 
he  marvellously  began  a  silver  frontispiece  for  this  egregious 
and  ezoAllent  work,  and  more  marvellously  completed  it.'* 

There  used  to  be  interpreters  at  Compostella  for  all  lan- 
guages }  Unguagerot  they  were  called.  They  had  a  silver 
wand,  with  a  hand  and  finger  pointed  at  the  top,  to  show  the 
relies  with.  Among  those  relies  is  the  head  of  St.  James  the 
Less ;  a  grinder,  in  a  splendid  gold  reliquary,  of  one  St.  James, 
it  has  not  been  determined  which ;  one  of  St.  Christopher*! 
arms,  of  modest  dimensions  ;  and  seven  heads  of  tlie  Eleveo 


Thousand  Virgins.  These  are  from  the  list  which  Morales 
gives ;  but  that  good  and  learned  man,  who  often  swallowed 
the  bull  and  stuck  at  the  tail,  omits  some  more  curious  ones, 
which  are  noticed  in  an  authentic  inventory.  (EspaSa  Sa- 
grada, L  ziz.  p.  344.)  Among  these  are  part  of  oor  Lord^ 
raiment,  of  the  earth  on  which  he  stood,  of  the  bread  which 
he  brake,  of  his  blood,  and  of  the  Virgin's  milk. 

A  late  editor  of  Old  Fortunatus  is  reminded  in  one  of  his 
notes  of  Martians  Scriblerus,  by  a  passage  in  the  play,  which, 
as  he  should  have  seen,  is  evidently  allusive  to  such  relies  u 
those  at  Compostella. 


*■  there  can  I  show  thee 


The  ball  of  gold  that  set  all  Troy  on  fire : 

There  shalt  thou  see  Uie  scarf  of  Cupid's  mother,' 

Snateh'd  from  the  soft  moist  ivory  of  her  arm 

To  wrap  about  Adonis'  wounded  thigh  : 

There  shalt  thou  see  a  wheel  of  Titan's  car, 

Which  dropp'd  fiom  Heaven  when  Fhaettm  fired  the  worid 

I'll  give  thee  —  the  fan  of  Froserpine, 

Which,  in  reward  for  a  sweet  Thracian  song, 

The  black-brow'd  £mprf>ss  threw  to  Orpheus, 

Being  come  to  fetch  Eurydice  from  lielL" 


all  toko  in  th^  mortal  etagt 

X^id  not  perform  this  pilgrimage^ 
Mutt  make  it  wken  they  were  dead  — p.  5S6,  eoL  S. 

"  Hue  Lyeis  properant  «r6es,  hue  gentee  therm 
Turbm  adeunlj  OalUque  omnet,  et  Flandria  eMmtu 
Ineignit^  populiqut  lUUi,  Rkenuoque  hiconda 
Conjluit,  et  dome  altaria  taera  fi^qaentant ; 
^amqueferuni  vtoi  qui  non  kae  ten^la  pateiUet 
Jnvieuntf  poet  fata  iiZttc,  elf  oner  is  umbrae 
Fenturotf  munutque  ietud  prmttare  heatie 
Laete  viam  ttelUtque  oliom,  qum  node  eerenh 
Fulgurat,  et  longo  deeignat  trawute  eeUum." 
F.  Babtbolomk  FzRKiaA,  Paeuejdoe^  lib.  vii.  p.  117. 

Fray  Luya  de  Escobar  has  this  among  tlie  five  hondrsd 
proverbs  of  his  Litany :  — 

—  el  eamiMO  a  la  muerte 
et  eomo  d  de  Santiago. 

Las  quatrodentaa,  tte.  AT.  140. 

It  seems  to  allude  to  this  superstition,  meaning,  that  it  is  a 
journey  which  all  must  take.  The  particular  part  of  the  |al- 
grimage,  which  must  be  performed  either  in  ghost  or  ia 
person,  is  that  of  crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  rock  at 
El  Fadron,  which  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  made  with  his 
staff.  In  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  b  not 
deemed  so  indispensable  at  Compoatella  as  at  Padroo,  they 
have  this  proverb  —  Qaisw  va  d  Santiago^  y  non  va  d  Padremy  d 
fax  Romeria  6  non.  The  pilgrim,  indeed,  most  be  iocoiious 
who  would  not  extend  his  journey  thitlier ;  a  copious  fountain, 
of  the  coldest  and  finest  water  which  Morales  tasted  in  Ga- 
licia,  rises  under  the  high  altar,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
church ;  the  pilgrims  drink  of  it,  and  wash  in  iu  waters,  as 
the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  done :  they  ascend  the  steps  in  the 
rock  upon  their  knees,  and  finally  perform  the  passage  which 
must  be  made  by  all :  **  y  derto^  ctmtiderado  el  titioy  y  la  kor- 
mota  vitta  que  de  aUi  kay  i  la  eiudad^  que  ettaba  ab^o  en  la 
Uano,  y  d  toda  la  aneka  hoya  Uema  de  grandee  orbeledaa  y  fret' 
curat  de  wtae  de  doe  leguae  en  largo^  lugar  ea  apartjada  pmrm 
mueha  anUemplaeion,"  —  Viage  de  MoaALZs,  p.  174. 

One  of  Pantagruel's  Queetiont  J^uylopidiquee  is,  **  Utrmm 
le  neir  Scorpion  pourroit  touffrir  toluiion  de  eemtinmiti  an.  aa 
tubeUmeef  et  par  P^gkeion  de  eon  eemg  obeeureir  et  embrmmir 
la  voyt  lactic^  au  grand  intereet  et  dommage  doe  Lifirelefi'm 
Jaeobipetee."  —  RABzuiis,  t.  iL  p.  417. 


Tke  eeaUop-ekeO.  —  p.  555,  eoL  9. 

**  The  escallops,  being  denominated  by  ancient  anthora  tiM 
Shdle  cf  OoleOf  or  Goiiac,  pliiinly  apply  to  this  pilgrimafo  ia 
particular."  —  Foebrooke,  Britiek  Monaekitm,  p.  483. 

Fuller  is  therefore  mistaken  when,  speaking  of  the  Daerea 
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family,  (Church  Hist,  cent  xii.  p.  49,)  who  fave  their  amu 
guUSf  three  tcallop-ehellB  argent,  be  «ayi,  **  which  ■callo|>- 
ahellt,  (I  mean  the  nathermott  of  them,  beeaose  moet  concave 
and  capacious,)  •roooth  within,  and  artificially  plated  without, 
was  ofttimes  cop  and  dish  to  the  pilgrims  in  Palestine,  and 
thereupon  their  arms  often  charged  therewith." 

That  the  scallop  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostella 
pilgrim  is  certain,  as  the  following  miracle  may  show. 

"  The  ship,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Apostle  was  embarked, 
passed  swiftly  by  a  village  in  Portugal  called  Bousas,  wherein 
there  dwelt  a  noble  and  powerful  lord,  who  on  that  day  married 
one  of  his  daughters  to  the  soo  of  another  person  as  consid- 
erable as  himself,  lord  of  the  land  of  Amaya.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Bousas,  and  many  noble 
knights  of  that  province  came  to  the  solemnity.  One  of  their 
sports  was  that  of  throwing  the  cane,  and  in  this  the  bride- 
groom chose  to  bear  a  part,  commanding  a  troop,  that  he  might 
dispUy  his  dexterity.  The  place  for  the  sport  was  on  the 
coast  of  the  ocean,  and  the  bridegroom's  -horse,  becoming 
ungovernable,  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  sunk  under  the  inn- 
mensity  uf  its  waters,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  ship  was 
passing  by,  rose  again  close  beside  it.  There  werH  several 
miracles  in  this  case.  The  first  was,  that  the  sea  bore  upon 
its  waves  the  horse  and  horseman,  as  if  it  had  been  firm  land, 
after  not  having  drowned  them  when  they  were  so  long  a  time 
under  water.  T^e  second  was,  that  the  wind,  witich  was 
driving  the  ship  in  full  speed  to  its  port,  suddenly  fell,  and  left 
it  motionless ;  the  third,  and  most  renuu-kable,  was,  that  both 
the  garments  of  the  knight,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horse, 
eame  out  of  the  sea  covered  with  scallop-shells. 

**  The  knight,  astonished  at  such  an  unexpected  adventure, 
and  seeing  the  disciples  of  tlie  Apostle,  who  with  equal  as- 
tonishment were  looking  at  him  from  the  ship,  asked  them 
what  it  was  thai  had  brought  him  where  he  found  himself. 
To  which  the  disciples,  being  inspired  by  Heaven,  replied, 
'that  certes  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain  servant  of 
hia,  whoee  body  they  were  transporting  in  that  ship,  had 
chosen  to  manifest  his  power  upon  him,  for  his  good,  by  means 
of  this  miracle.'  The  knight  then  humbly  requested  them  to 
tell  him  who  Christ  was,  and  who  was  that  Servant  of  his 
of  whom  they  spake,  and  what  was  the  good  which  he  was  to 
derive.  The  disciples  then  briefly  catechized  him ;  and  the 
knight,  having  thus  been  instructed,  said  to  them,  *  Friends 
and  Sirs,  you,  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostle, 
which  I  es^et  have  not  done,  ask  of  him  to  show  you  for 
what  purpose  be  has  put  these  scallop-shells  upon  me,  because 
■o  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been  wrought  without  some 
great  mystery.'  With  that  the  disciples  made  their  prayer 
accordingly,  and,  when  they  had  prayed,  they  heard  a  voice 
firom  Heaven,  which  said  thus  unto  the  knight,  *  Our  Lord 
Christ  has  thought  good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons  present 
and  to  come,  who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this  his  ser- 
vant, and  who  shall  go  to  visit  him  where  he  shall  be  interred, 
that  they  take  with  them  from  thence  other  such  scallop- 
shells  as  these  with  which  thou  art  covered,  as  a  seal  of 
privilege,  confirming  that  they  are  his,  and  will  be  so  from 
that  time  forward :  and  he  promises  that  afterwards,  in  the 
Day  of  the  last  Judgment,  they  shall  be  recognized  of  God 
for  his;  and  that,  because  of  the  honors  which  they  have 
done  tu  this  his  servant  and  friend,  in  going  to  visit  him  and 
to  venerate  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise.' 

"  When  the  knight  heard  these  words,  immediately  he 
Bade  the  disciples  baptize  him ;  and  while  they  were  so  doing, 
he  noticed,  with  devotion  and  attention,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
■acred  ministry,  and,  when  it  was  done,  he  took  his  leave  of 
them,  commending  himself  to  their  grace,  and  entreating  of 
them  thai  they  would  commend  him  in  their  prayers  to  Christ 
and  his  Apostle  Santiago.  At  that  instant  the  wind,  which 
till  then  had  been  still,  struck  the  sails,  and  the  ship  began  to 
eleave  the  wide  sea.  The  knight  then  directed  his  course 
toward  the  shore,  riding  upon  the  water,  in  sight  of  the  great 
multitude,  which  from  the  shore  was  watching  him ;  and 
when  he  reached  the  shore,  and  was  surrounded  by  them,  he 
related  to  them  whkt  had  happened.  The  natives,  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  such  stupendous  miracles,  were  converted,  and 
the  knight,  with  his  own  band,  baptized  his  bride." 

The  facU  are  thus  related,  to  the  letter,  in  the  SameUr&i 
Ptrtmgiust  from  wbenea  the  Breviariet  of  Aloobafa  and  St. 


CucufaU  copied  it,  and  that  of  Oviedo  in  the  Hymn  for  the 
Apostle's  Day,  —  from  which  authorities  the  modems  have 
Uken  it.  The  Genealogists  say  that  the  Vieyras  of  Portugal 
are  descended  from  this  knight,  because  the  scallop  is  called 
by  that  name  in  their  tongue,  and  that  family  bear  it  in  their 
arms.  The  Pimenteles  make  the  same  pretensions,  and  also 
bear  four  scallops  in  their  shield.  The  Ribadaneyras  also  ad- 
vance a  similar  claim,  and  they  bear  a  cross  with  five  scallops. 
**  This  is  the  origin  of  the  shells  with  which  the  pilgrims, 
who  come  to  visit  the  body  of  our  glorious  Patron,  adorn 
themselves,  the  custom  having,  without  doubt,  been  preserved 
by  tradition  from  that  time.  The  circumstances  are  confirmed 
by  pictures  representing  it,  which  from  ancient  times  have 
been  preserved  in  various  cities.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Maria 
de  Aracceli  at  Rome,  on  the  Gospel  side,  there  is  a  spacious 
chapel,  dedicated  to  our  glorious  Patron ;  it  was  painted  in 
the  year  1441,  and  in  one  compartment  this  adventure  is  rep- 
resented :  there  is  the  ship,  having  the  body  of  the  Apostle  <m 
the  poop,  and  the  seven  Disciples  on  board :  close  to  the  ship, 
upon  the  sea,  is  a  knight  upon  a  black  horse,  with  a  red  saddle 
and  trappings,  both  covered  with  scallop-shells.  The  same 
story  is  painted  in  the  parish  church  of  Santiago  at  Madrid: 
and  it  is  related  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes, 
at  Toledo.  In  the  Ancient  Bieviary  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
Oviedo,  mention  is  made  of  this  prodigy  in  these  verses,  upon 
the  vesper  of  the  glorious  Saint :  — 

*  Cunetis  mare  eementibuSf 
Sed  a  pn^kmda  iuctf  nr, 
MUua  Refis  gubmergiUir 
Totug  pUnus  eonckiUH*.* 

Finally,  the  ftct  is  authenticated  by  their  Holinesses  Alex- 
ander III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V.,  who  in  their  Bulls 
grant  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  that  they 
may  excommunicate  those  who  sell  these  shells  to  pilgrims 
any  where  except  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  they  assign  this 
reason,  because  the  shells  are  the  badge  of  the  Apostle  San* 
tiago.  And  thus  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome, 
which  is  enriched  with  the  body  of  St.  Clement,  Pope  and 
Martyr,  is  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  Santiago,  apparently  more 
than  fire  hundred  years  old,  which  is  adorned  with  scallop- 
shells  on  tlie  garment  and  hat,  as  his  proper  badge."  —  jfiicies 
d4  Ooiioa,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

Gwillim,  in  his  account  of  this  bearing,  says  nothing  of  its 
origin.  But  he  says, "  The  Escallop  (according  to  Dioscorides) 
is  engendered  of  the  Dew  and  Air,  and  hath  no  blood  at  all 
in  itself,  notwithstanding  in  man's  body  of  any  other  food  it 
tumeth  soonest  into  blood.  The  eating  of  this  fish  raw  is  said 
to  cure  a  surfeit.  Such  (he  adds)  is  the  beautiful  shape  that 
nature  hath  bestowed  upon  this  shell,  as  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michel  in  France,  in  the  first  institution  thereof, 
was  richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  gold  artificially 
wrought,  aa  near  as  the  artificer  could  by  imitation  express  the 
stamp  of  nature."  —  DL/play  of  HemUr^y  p.  171,  (first  edit.) 

One  of  the  three  manners  in  which  Santiago  is  commonly 
represented,  is  in  the  costume  of  a  Compostellan  pilgrim,  with 
a  scallop-shell  in  his  hat.  All  three  sre  described  in  a  book, 
as  rare  of  occurrence  as  curious  In  its  subject,  thus  entitled, 
PicTOR  CnaisTiAifus  Ercditus  :  Site,  de  Erroribus^  quijMU- 
sim  admittuntitr  circa  ping^mdAa  atqut  ^mgendat  Sacra*  ImO' 
fine*.  Libri  Octo  cum  Jlppendiec  Opus  Sacrm  Scripturm<t  atque 
EecUsiasticm  HlHarim  Hudiosis  nan  inutUe,  Autkorc  R.  P, 
M.  Fr.  Joajau  hUerian  de  Ayala^  Sacrif  Rrgiif  ac  MUitarig 
Ordini$  Btata  Maria  de  MfTCcde  Redemptions  Capttvervai, 
Sdmanticeruie  Academim  Doetore  Theologo,  atque  ibidem  Sanetm 
Theologim  cum  eacrantm  Ltnguanam  interpretatieme  Prefeetov 
jampridem  emerita.  Jtnne  D.  1730,  Matriti  :  £z  Tf/pograpkia 
ConventMS  preefati  Ordinie.  fol. 

One  of  the  Censors  of  this  book  says,  prodit  in  Jucem  Piotor 
Christianus  eruditiseimi  pectoris  erudititeimu*  fat%»^  o^ltiiri' 
cofUe  A*.  RR.  P.  M.  Fr.  Joeepko  Campaiano  de  la  Vega.  The 
work  was  published  by  the  Master's  direction  at  the  cost  of 
the  Order ;  the  Master  dedicated  it  to  N.  SeSora  tie  las  Mer* 
cedes  as  dabeiratam,  exadtwmque  quantum  pedoC,  by  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  there  is  a  cenoura  prefixed  by  Ferreras  the  Historian, 
■peaking  forcibly  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  great  ability  with  which  it  is  executed. 

Instead  of  pereetring  that  Santiago  is  repraaented  in  tha 
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eoatame  of  hia  own  pii^ms,  thif  author  luppoMd  UmU  Um 
Bftint  if  PO  attired  becaoie  be  had  travelled  over  Spain  !  The 
whole  paMHgn  is  carious  for  iu  fravn  and  cool  credulity. 
"  SmuttLs  Jacobus  Zebedei  fiUua^  Hitpnum  primarku  {qmidquid 
mlU  cmmumti  Mint)  Fatrmnu  mtque  Jipttolut^  b^fariam  tmpim*  « 
Pieturikas  detteribitur.  PokgHnr  enim  peregrimi  kmbitUj  obhngo 
vudau  baadoy  ex  qua  etaum  kumm  pentlemt,  eC  ciros  kwmtrM 
wmieiiio^quodHupmHiEaeltiwinBmvoeaiUi  inncptr  tt  ucm  gtitrt 
mttiM  mmpU^  quem  tmrnem  onunU  emukm,  fum  tiret,  Utbu  maris 
jMsvm  M  qgtriaiti  T«tum  id  ex  ec  arbitnr  prtf/ieisd,  fmod 
Jftspadgm  eelerrimif  et «( deeeb^  TkmitmJUimmj  perafrmveret ; 
mbi  p0elmMbtm  carpne  epu  i  HierosolfmiM  trantlatum  emuligne 
henmre  cetiUar,  Sed  ad  tdiis  Hiam  emm  gladio  pkngiimr^  emmque 
Ubro  ttperte.  *  Qitm  pieUtra  {imfuU  frequmu  nebie  amtker)  etti 
rmrur  *Uf  priori  Umm  est  praferemdM,  quod  ez  SocrA  SeriptmrA 
detwmpU  »Ui  et  martfrimm  tju*  expUeoL  Quod  ita  hobetur, 
Oeddit  oMtem  Joeobum  frotrem  JomnuM  gladio.*  *  Sapi  etiam 
pingitw  equo  nuwCeiw,  armatuoque  gtadiOf  aeiee  Maurontm  im- 
figriperrumpemOteoequeadinterneeionemMaqueemdomM.  Quod 
mon  extgudeum  HiopaainomiMit  gloriA  reeUfit ;  aim  oapi  mom 
mt  pro  HlopoMU  m  aifrt  pugwaae ;  de  cujos  rei  fide  dnbium  esee 
oon  potest  in  qui  interfuemot  ejus  EeolesiasUeo  officio,  «!• 
VadrnttriUkakeUart^ 

Tu  bdlo  eilfli  «M  dngeremt, 
E»  viouo  ipso  m  pr^io, 
Equoque  et  enss  aurrimus 
Mauros  furenUs  sternere. 

Jttque  idsm  alibi  oolutA  orations  describUur  iOis  verbis ;  f  *  ^* 
etiam  gloriosus  Apostolus  tu  dfficiUimis  pndiis  paldm  m  eemipi- 
eisadampraiienSf  Ktspaaos  adoersus  infiddts  pugnaaUo  wmified 
jmoiL*  **  —  Lib.  vii.  c.  ii.  pp.  390,  331. 


. . . .  eAs  ris^vas  bored  and  drilled  far  those 
WhoenaJUUscouldptay.  — p.  555,  col.  iL 

6ir  Jotm  Hiwkins  says,  **  that  the  pilfrims  to  St.  James  of 
CompostelU  excavated  a  staff,  or  walkinf-etiek,  into  a  rousioal 
itistnment  far  recreation  on  their  journey."—  History  sfMumc, 
vol.  iv.  p.  139,  quoted  in  F»sbrooke*s  British  Monaekism,  p.  460. 
Mr.  Fosbrooke  thinks  that  "  this  ascription  of  the  invention 
of  the  BtfurdM  to  these  pilgrims  in  particular  is  very  question- 
able." Sir  John  probably  supposed,  with  Richelet,  that  the 
Bourdon  was  peculiar  to  theee  pilgrims,  and  therefore  that 
they  had  invented  it. 

Mr.  Foebrooke  oiore  than  donbts  the  Etymon  from  a  musi- 
cal use.  *'  The  barbarous  Greek  Bop6ovia,"  he  observes, 
**  signified  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  Bourdon  was  a  staff  of 
support.  But  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  by 
Cotgrave,  make  out  its  history  satisfactorily.  Bourdon,  a 
drone,  or  dorre-bee,  (Richelet  says  grosse  mouehe,  eansmis  das 
absiUest)  also  the  humming  or  buzzing  of  bees  ;  also  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe ;  also  a  pilgrim's  staff;  also  a  walking-staff, 
having  a  sword.  Sec.  within  it. 

**  It  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  use  of  pitching  the  note,  or 
accompanying  the  songs  which  pilgrims  used  to  recreate  them- 
selves on  their  jonmeys,  and  supposed  by  Menestrier  to  be 
hymns  and  canticles."  —  Fosftresfc*,  p.  422. 

In  Germany,  "  walking-sticks  that  serve  as  tubes  for  pipes, 
with  a  compressing  pump  at  one  end  to  make  a  fire,  and  a 
machine  at  the  other  for  impaling  insects  without  destroy- 
ing their  beauty,  are  oommoo."  (Hodg1ams*s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  135.)  I  have  seen  a  telescope  and  a  barometer  in  a  walking- 
■tiek,  If  that  name  may  be  applied  to  a  staff  of  copper. 


71k«  twtcs-5om  Codt  and  Hen.  —  p.  557,  col.  I. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  bird  among  the  miracles  of  San- 
tiago ;  the  poor  subjr<ctof  the  miracle  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  Cock  and  Hen  of  the  Aleayde  ;  but  the  story  is  true.  It 
occurred  in  Italy ;  and  the  Spanish  fable  is  not  mom  charac- 
teristic of  the  fmodnleot  practices  carried  on  in  the  Romish 
Charoh,  than  the  Italian  story  is  of  the  pitiable  soperstitioo 


•  Moten.  lib.  iil.  e. «. 
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which  such  frauds  fostered,  and  which  was,  and  is  to  this  d^, 
encouraged  by  the  digniuries  of  that  church. 

At  the  request  of  St.  Atto,  Bishop  of  Pisjota,  the  Pisjotaae 
say  that  sonse  r«»iics,  Uken  from  Santiago's  most  preeiooa 
head,  were  given  to  their  church  by  the  Archbisliop  of  Com- 
postella,  Diego  Gelmires,  a  person  well  known  in  Spanish 
history.  "  AWtfusaayiasi  mortahmm  hoe  dommn impebattpoo- 
set,"  he  afilrmed,  when  he  made  the  gift ;  and  the  hiatoriaa 
of  the  translator  adds, »  quod  veri  a  Domiao/aetmm  eredimus  et. 
neti  dnbitamuM, sicmt  maniftstis  ei  aportis  mrfietu  wam:tf*stiet. 
apmti  miraemla  doelarabumL**  Then  is  a  good  colleeUon  ef 
these  miracles,  but  this  of  the  Bird  is  the  BMMt  remarkable. 

**  In  those  days,"  says  the  writer,  **  another  miracle,  as 
pious  as  it  is  glorious,  was  wrooglit  by  the  Lord,  in  the  which 
he  who  worthily  perpends  it  will  perceive  what  may  pertain 
>»<6e  edification  of  aH  tboee  who  visit  the  shrine  of  Santiago, 
and  of  all  fiiithfal  Christians.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
consecration  of  Santiago's  alUr,  a  certain  girl  of  the  country 
near  Pistoja  was  phwking  hemp  in  a  garden,  when  she  ob- 
served a  pigeon  flying  through  the  air,  which  came  near  her, 
and  alighted :  upon  which  she  put  up  a  prayer  to  the  Lofd 
Santiago,  saying,  *  O  Lord  Santiago,  if  the  things  which  ai« 
related  of  thee  at  Pistoja  he  true,  and  thou  workeet  miracles, 
as  the  Pistojans  affirm,  give  nse  this  pigeon,  that  It  may  come 
into  my  hands  ! '  Forthwith  the  pigeon  rose  from  tlie  spot 
where  it  had  alighted,  and,  as  if  it  were  a  tame  bird,  came  to 
her,  and  she  took  it  in  Iter  hands,  and  held  it  there  as  if  It 
had  been  lifeless.  What  then  did  the  giri  do  ?  She  earned 
it  home,  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  to  him  and  the  rest  ef 
the  family  related  in  what  manner  it  bad  come  to  her  hands. 
Some  of  them  said,  <  Let  us  kill  and  eat  it;'  otJMrs  said,  <  Do 
not  hurt  it,  but  let  it  go.'  So  the  giri  opened  her  hand,  to  see 
what  it  would  do.  The  pigeon,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  fled 
to  tiie  ground,  and  joined  the  poultry  which  were  then  piekiiy 
up  their  food,  nor  did  it  afterwards  go  from  the  boose,  hut  re- 
mained in  their  company,  as  if  it  belonged  to  them. 

**  All  therefore  regarding,  %rith  no  common  wonder,  tiie 
remarkable  tameness  of  this  pigeon,  which  indeed  was  not  a 
tame  bird,  but  a  wild  one,  they  went  to  a  priest  in  the  adjaeeat 
city,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  circunutances.  The  priest, 
giving  good  counsel  to  the  giri  and  her  father,  as  he  was 
boimd  to  do,  said,  *  We  will  go  together  to  our  Lord  the 
Bishop,  on  Sunday,  and  act  as  he  may  think  proper  to  direet 
us  in  this  matter.'  Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  they  went  te 
Pistoja,  and  preaented  the  pigeon  to  tlie  Bishop,  who,  widi 
his  Canons,  was  then  devoutly  celebrating  mass  in  honor  ef 
Santiago,  upon  the  holy  altar  which  had  been  eooseorated  te 
bis  honor.  The  prelate,  when  he  had  listened  to  their  story, 
took  the  bird,  and  placed  it  upon  the  wall  of  tlie  ehaneel, 
which  is  round  about  the  altar  of  Santiago,  and  there  it 
remained  three  weeks,  never  departing  from  thenee,  ezoeptieg 
that  sometimes,  and  that  very  seldom,  it  flew  about  the  ehurah, 
but  always  returned  without  delay  to  its  own  station,  aad 
there  mildly,  gently,  harmlessly,  and  tamely  oootinned ;  ami 
rarely  did  it  take  fiood. 

<*  But  people  from  Lucca,  and  other  strangers,  ploeked 
feathers  from  its  neck,  that  they  might  carry  them  away  for 
devotion,  and,  moreover,  that  they  might  exhibit  them  to  tboee 
who  had  not  seen  the  bird  itself.  From  such  injuries  it  never 
attempted  to  defend  itself,  though  iU  neck  was  skinned  by  this 
plucking,  and  this  the  unthinking  people  conUnoed  te  do, 
till  at  length  the  pigeon  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  And  it  was 
no  wonder  that  it  died ;  for  how  could  any  creature  live  that 
wareely  ever  ate  or  slept  i  People  came  thither  ni^t  aad 
day  from  all  parts,  and  oaa  after  another  disturbed  it ,  and 
every  night  vigils  were  kept  there,  the  clergy  and  tlie  people 
with  loud  voices  singing  praises  to  the  Lord,  and  many  lights 
were  continually  burning  there :  how,  therefor»*,  could  it  live, 
when  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest .'  The  clergy  and 
people,  grieving  at  its  death,  as  indeed  it  waa  a  thing  to  be 
lamented,  took  counsel,  and  hung  op  the  skin  and  feathers  te 
be  aeen  there  by  oil  comers. 

In  such  and  so  great  a  matter,  what  could  be  more  gratis 
fying,  what  more  convenient  than  this  wonderful  sign  wbieli 
the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  give  us  ?  Tliere  is  no  need  to 
relate  any  thing  more  concerning  the  aforesaid  pigeon ;  it  was 
seen  there  openly  and  publicly  by  all  eomers,  so  that  not  oolf 
ths  laUy  aad  clergy  of  that  city,  bat  many  religioos  psople 
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Crmb  oUier  pttrtt,  abbota,  ftian,  cl*17f  *od  laity,  are  able  to 
attest  tbe  truth.  And  I  also  add  ihii  my  tettimooy  at  a  true 
and  fidtbful  witneM,  for  I  saw  the  pigeon  myself  for  a  whole 
week,  and  actually  touched  it  with  my  own  hands.** 

There  is  a  postscript  to  this  story,  as  melancholy  as  the  tale 
itself.  The  siek,  and  tbe  crippled,  and  the  Ume,  had  been 
brought  to  this  church,  in  espeetation  of  obtainlof  a  miraculous 
core  by  virtue  of  the  new  relics  which  had  arrived.  Amonf 
these  was  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  sta^e  of  disease,  who  had 
been  brought  upon  her  pallet  into  the  chnreb,  and  was  laid  in 
a  comer,  and  left  there ;  nor  was  it  observed  that  this  poor 
ereatnre  was  m  mrtieulo  tmorti$f  till  the  pigeon  flew  to  the  place, 
and  alighted  upon  her,  and  so  drew  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  the  church  to  the  dying  woman,  quam  fuidem,  prmU  eridi- 
MM,  nu*  eeJMRte  mmutra$*et,  nemo  moriaUtm  vidisiH.    They 


removed  her  out  of  the  church  just  before  she  breatbod  her 
Idst ;  and,  iu  consequence  of  this  miracle,  as  it  was  deemed, 
they  gave  her  an  honorable  funeral.  —  Jtcta  Soactorvm,  Jul. 
t.  vi.  p.  64. 


Wkat  bteawu  pf  the  kalter^  I  know  imC, 
BaeauM  the  old  bookt  tkirtonoL  —  p.  &58,  col.  L 

(*  Jtittignodad  tofrada^  dfnoM  mritdm 
D*  ts,  Mrs  m  vemfdto  y  aiaiue." 

So  Christoral  de  Mesa  observes,  when  ho  proeeeds  to  relate 
how  the  rude  stone,  upon  which  the  disciples  of  Santiago  laid 
his  body,  when  they  lunded  with  it  in  Spain,  formed  itself  into 
a  sepulchre  of  white  marble.  —  El  Patron  do  EopaSka^  ff.  08. 


Slie  etttise  of  me|i«m«. 


KATAPM  az  KAI  TA  AAKKTPTONONBOTTA,  OIKON  AEI,  OtE  KEN,  EnAMHBAN  ErKAOIZOMBNAL 

Aire^.  Arc*,  rov  rvXicX.  rev  BCi^r. 
CUBIXt  AES   LIKX   TOUVO   CHICKX5S  ;    THXT   ALWAYS   COMX   HOMX  TO  BOOST. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  GEBIR, 

WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDOR, 

THIS    POEM    18    INSCRIBED, 

BY  ROBERT  80UTHEY. 


Znfrcrt  ^i  wp^ortim  woXvrpowv,  o^pa  ^ovciir 
IIo(«iXor  uiof  txf>*ft  on  voiatkow  v^vov  apaooa. 

Nor.  Aior. 

roB  1  WILL,  roB  ifo  maw's  plbasobb, 

CHAKOB   A   STU.ABLB   OB  MBAIUBB  ; 
PBOAHTS   shall   KOT   TIB   MT   STBAllfS 
TO   OUB   AIVTiqUB   POBTt'    VBIIVS; 
BBIRO  BOBW  AS   FBBB   AS  THBSB, 
I    WILL.  Sma    AS   I    SHALL   PLBASB. 

Gbobob  Withbb. 


PREFACE. 


Setxral  yean  a^,  in  the  Introduction  of  my 
**'  Letters  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  vindicating  the 
Book  of  the  Church,"  I  had  occasion  to  state  that, 
while  a  school-boy  at  Westminster,  I  had  formed 
an  intention  of  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  Mythology  which  have  at  any  time 
obtained  among  mankind,  by  making  each  the 
groundwork  of  a  narrative  poem.  The  perform- 
ance, as  might  be  expected,  fell  far  short  of  the 
design,  and  yet  it  proved  something  more  than  a 
dream  of  juvenile  ambition. 

I.  began  with  the  Mahommedan  religion,  as 
being  that  with  which  I  was  then  best  acquainted 


myself,  and  of  which  every  one  who  had  read  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  possessed  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  readily  understanding  and 
entering  into  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  poem. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that  I  had  conveyed  in  it 
a  very  false  impression  of  that  religion,  and  that 
the  moral  sublimity  which  he  admired  in  it  was 
owing  to  this  flattering  misrepresentation.  But 
Thalaba  the  Destroyer  was  professedly  an  Arabian 
Tale.  The  design  required  that  I  should  bring 
into  view  the  best  features  of  that  system  of  belief 
and  worship  which  had  been  developed  under  the 
Covenant  with  Ishmael,  placing  in  the  most  favor- 
able light  the  morality  of  the  Koran,  and  what  the 
least  corrupted  of  the  Mahommedans  retain  of  the 
patriarchal  faith.  It  would  have  been  altogether 
incongruous  to  have  touched  upon  the  abomina- 
tions engrafled  upon  it ;  first  by  the  false  Prophet 
himself,  who  appears  to  have  been  far  more  re- 
markable for  audacious  profligacy  than  for  any  in- 
tellectual endowments,  and  afterwards  by  the  spirit 
of  Oriental  despotism  which  accompanied  Mahom- 
medanism  wherever  it  was  established. 

Heathen  Mythologies  have  generally  been  rep- 
resented by  Christian  poets  sa  the  work  of  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels ;  and  the  machinery  derived 
from  them  was  thus  rendered  credible,  according 
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to  what  was  during  many  ages  a  received  opinion. 
The  plan  upon  which  I  proceeded  in  Madoc  was 
to  produce  the  effect  of  machinery  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  poem,  hy  rep- 
resenting the  most  remarkable  religion  of  the  New 
World  such  as  it  was,  a  system  of  atrocious  priest- 
craft. It  was  not  here,  as  in  Thalaba,  the  foundation 
of  the  poem,  but,  as  usual  in  what  are  called  epic 
poems,  only  incidentally  connected  vith  it. 

When  I  took  up,  for  my  next  subject,  that  my- 
thology which  Sir  William  Jones  had  been  the  first 
to  introduce  into  English  poetry,  I  soon  perceived 
that  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  story  altogether  mythological.  In  what 
form  to  compose  it  was  then  to  be  determined.  No 
such  question  had  arisen  concerning  any  of  my 
former  poems.  I  should  never  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  any  other  measure  than  blank  verse  for 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  for  Madoc,  and  aflerwards  for 
Roderick.  The  reason  why  the  irregular,  rhyme- 
less  lyrics  of  Dr.  Sayers  were  preferred  for  Thalaba 
was,  that  the  freedom  and  variety  of  such  verse 
were  suited  to  the  story.  Indeed,  of  all  the  laud- 
atory criticisms  with  which  I  have  been  favored 
during  a  long  literary  life,  none  ever  gratified  me 
more  than  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White  upon  this 
occasion,  when  he  observed,  that  if  any  other  known 
measure  had  been  adopted,  the  poem  would  have 
been  deprived  of  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  pro- 
priety. And  when  he  added,  that  the  author  ne  ver 
seemed  to  inquire  how  other  men  would  treat  a 
subject,  or  what  might  be  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but  took  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of  fitness 
pointed  out,  I  could  not  have  desired  more  appro- 
priate commendation. 

The  same  sense  of  fitness  which  made  me  choose 
for  an  Arabian  tale  the  simplest  and  easiest  form 
of  verse,  induced  me  to  take  a  different  course  in  an 
Indian  poem.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  here  neither 
the  tone  of  morals,  nor  the  strain  of  poetry,  could 
be  pitched  too  high ;  that  nothing  but  moral  sub- 
limity could  compensate  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  fictions,  and  that  all  the  skill  I  might  possess  in 
the  art  of  poetry  was  required  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  a  mythology  with  which  few 
readers  were  likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
which  would  appear  monstrous  if  its  deformities 
weie  not  kept  out  of  sight.  I  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  utmost  richness  of  versification 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  poem 
was  Indian,  but  there  was  nothing  Oriental  in  the 
style.  I  had  learnt  the  language  of  poetry  from 
our  own  great  masters  and  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. 

No  poem  could  have  been  more  deliberately 
planned,  nor  more  carefully  composed.  It  was 
conmienced  at  Lisbon  on  the  first  of  May,  1801, 
and  recommenced  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
at  Kingsdown,  in  the  same  house  (endeared  to  me 
once  by  many  delightful  but  now  mournful  recol- 
lections) in  which  Madoc  had  been  finished,  and 
Thalaba  begun.  A  little  was  added  during  the 
winter  of  tliatyear  in  London.  It  was  resumed  at 
Kingsdown  in  the  summer  of  1802,  and  then  laid 
aside  till  1806,  during  which  interval  Madoc  was 


reconstructed  and  published.  Resuming  it  then 
once  more,  all  that  had  been  written  was  recast  at 
Keswick :  there  I  proceeded  with  it  leisurely,  and 
finished  it  on  the  25th  of  November,  1809.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  my  long  poems  of  which  detached 
parts  were  written  to  be  aflerwards  inserted  in  their 
proper  places.  Were  I  to  name  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  communicated  during  its  progress,  it 
would  be  admitted  now  that  I  might  well  be  en- 
couraged by  their  approbation;  and,  indeed, when 
it  was  published,  I  must  have  been  very  unreason- 
able if  I  had  not  been  satisfied  with  its  reception. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  edition  of  these  Poems 
was  in  the  press,  that,  eight-and-twenty  years  after 
Kehama  had  been  published,  I  first  saw  the  article 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Review,  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  more  appropriately  preserved  any  where 
than  here ;  it  shows  the  determination  with  which 
the  Reviewer  entered  upon  his  task,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  it. 

"  Throughout  our  literary  career  we  cannot  rec- 
ollect a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  a  full  discharge  of  our  critical  duty. 
We  are  indeed  bound  now  to  make  a  firm  stand  for 
the  purity  of  our  poetic  taste  against  this  last  and 
most  desperate  assault,  conducted  as  it  is  by  a 
writer  of  considerable  reputation,  and  unquestion- 
ably of  considerable  abilities.  If  this  poem  were 
to  be  tolerated,  all  things  afler  it  may  demand 
impunity,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  hereafter 
for  any  one  established  rule  of  poetry  as  to  design 
and  subject,  as  to  character  and  incident,  as  to 
language  and  versification.  We  may  return  at 
once  to  the  rude  hymn  in  honor  of  Ba<^hus,  and 
indite  strains  adapted  to  the  recitation  of  rustics  in 
the  season  of  the  vintage :  — 

QiM  canerent  agerentqut  peruncU/me^us  ora. 

It  shall  be  our  plan  to  establish  these  points,  we 
hope,  beyond  reasonable  controversy,  by  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  twenty-four  sections  (as  they  may 
truly  be  called)  of  the  portentous  work,  and  by 
ample  quotations  interspersed  with  remarks,  in 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  withhold  no  praise  that 
can  fairly  be  claimed,  and  no  censure  that  is  ob- 
viously deserved." 

The  reviewer  fulfilled  his  promises,  however 
much  he  failed  in  his  object.  He  was  not  more 
liberal  of  censure  than  of  praise,  and  he  was  not 
sparing  of  quotations.  The  analysis  was  suf- 
ficiently complete  for  the  purposes  of  criticism, 
except  that  the  critic  did  not  always  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  was  determined 
to  ridicule.  *^It  is  necessary  for  us,"  he  said, 
"according  to  our  purpose  of  deterring  future 
writers  from  the  choice  of  such  a  story,  or  for  such 
a  management  of  that  story,  to  detail  the  gross 
follies  of  the  work  in  question;  and,  tedious  as  the 
operation  may  be,  we  trust  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  those  lovers  of  literature  who  duly  value  the 
preservation  of  sound  principles  of  composition 
among  us,  the  end  will  excuse  the  means."  The 
means  were  ridicule  and  reprobation,  and  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed  was  thus  stated  in  the  Review- 
er's peroration. 
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«  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Southey'smost  devoted 
mdmirere  can  complain  of  our  having  omitted  a 
■ingle  incident  essential  to  the  display  of  his  char- 
acter or  the  development  of  his  plot.  To  other 
readers  we  should  apologize  for  our  prolixin,  were 
we  not  desirous,  as  we  hinted  before,  of  giving  a 
death-blow  to  the  gross  extravagances  of  the 
author's  school  of  poetry,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
form so  great  tn  offender  as  himself.  In  general, 
all  that  nature  and  all  that  art  has  lavished  on  him 
is  rendered  useless  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  own  system  of  fancied  originality,  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  good  is  old,  and  every  thing 
that  is  new  is  good  for  nothing.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  many  of  the  author's  faults  proceed  from 
mere  idleness,  deserving  even  less  indulgence  than 
the  erroneous  principles  of  his  poetical  system,  we 
shall  conclude  by  a  general  exhortation  to  all 
critics  to  condemn,  and  to  all  writers  to  avoid,  the 
example  of  combined  carelessness  and  perversity 
which  is  here  afforded  by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  we 
■hall  mark  this  last  and  worst  eccentricity  of  his 
Muse  with  the  following  character :  —  Here  is  the 
composition  of  a  poet  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  genius  and  knowledge,  than  by  his  contempt 
for  public  opinion  and  the  utter  depravity  of  his 
taste  —  a  depravity  which  is  incorrigible,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  most  unblushingly  rejoicing  in  its 
own  hopelessness  of  amendment." 

The  Monthly  Review  has,  I  believe,  been  for 
some  years  defunct.  I  never  knew  to  whom  I  was 
beholden  for  the  good  service  rendered  me  in  that 
Journal,  when  such  assistance  was  of  most  value ; 
nor  by  whom  I  was  subsequently,  during  several 
years,  favored  in  the  same  Journal  with  such 
flagrant  civilities  as  those  of  which  the  reader  has 
here  seen  a  sample. 

KxiwiCK,  \9th  ifoy,  18Sa 


ORIGINAL   PREFACE. 

Iir  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  of  all  false 
religions  is  the  most  monstrous  in  its  fables,  and 
the  most  fatal  in  its  effects,  there  is  one  remarka- 
ble peculiarity.  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices, 
are  supposed  to  possess  an  inherent  and  actual 
value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  disposition 
or  motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  They 
are  drafts  upon  Heaven,  for  which  the  Qods  can- 
not refuse  payment.  The  worst  men,  bent  upon 
the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  manner  obtained 
power  which  has  made  them  formidable  to  the 
Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  rendered  aa 
Jhjatar,  or  Incarnation  of  Veeshnoo  the  Preserver, 
necessary.  This  belief  is  the  foimdation  of  the 
following  Poem.  The  story  is  original;  but,  in  all 
its  parts,  consistent  with  the  superstition  upon 
which  it  is  built;  and  however  startling  the  fictions 
may  appear,  they  might  almost  be  called  credible 
when  compared  with  the  genuine  tales  of  Hindoo 
mythology. 


No  figures  can  be  imagined  more  anti-pictu- 
resque, and  less  poetical,  than  the  mjrthological 
personages  of  the  Bramins.  This  deformity  was 
easily  kept  out  of  sight: — their  hundred  hands 
are  but  a  clumsy  personification  of  power ;  their 
numerous  heads  only  a  gross  image  of  divinity, 
^*  whose  countenance,"  as  the  Bhagvat-Geeta 
expresses  it,  "  is  turned  on  every  side."  To  the 
other  obvious  objection,  that  the  religion  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  not  generally  known  enough  to  supply 
fit  machinery  for  an  English  poem,  1  can  only 
answer,  that,  if  every  allusion  to  it  throughout  the 
work  is  not  sufficiently  self-explained  to  render 
the  passage  intelligible,  there  is  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  poet.  Even  those  readers  who  should  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  our 
learned  Orientalists,  will  find  all  the  preliminary 
knowledge  that  can  be  needful,  in  the  brief  expla- 
nation of  mythological  names  prefixed  to  the  Poem. 


Brama, the  Creator. 

Vkxshivoo,  .  . .  the  Preterver. 

Sksta, the  Destroyer. 

These  form  the  Trimourtee,  or  Trinity,  m  it  haa  been 
called,  of  the  Bramini.  The  allegory  ia  obTloua,  but 
haa  been  made  for  the  Trimourtee,  not  the  Trimourtee 
for  the  allegory ;  and  theie  Deitiea  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  three  distinct  and  personal  Gods.  The  two 
latter  have  at  this  day  their  hostile  sects  of  worship- 
pers ;  that  nf  Seeva  is  the  most  numerous ;  and  in  this 
Poem,  Seeva  is  represented  as  Supreme  among  the 
€iods.  This  is  the  same  God  whose  name  is  variously 
wiitlen  Seeb,  Sieven,  and  Siva  }  Chiven  by  the 
French  ;  Xiven  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  whom  Euro-i 
pean  writers  sometimes  denominate  Eswara,  Iswaren, 
Mahadeo,  Mahadeva,  Ruiren, — acconling  to  which 
of  his  thousand  and  eight  names  prevailed  in  the 
country  where  they  obtained  their  information. 

InoaA, God  of  the  Elements. 

TheSwaBGA,.  .  his  Paradise,  —  one  of  the  Hindoo  heavens. 

Yamsn, Lord  of  Hell,  and  Judge  of  the  Dead. 

Pai>aju>ii,  ....  Hell,  — under  the  Earth,  and,  like  the  Earth, 
of  on  octagon  shape ;  its  eight  gates  are  guarded  by  as 
many  Gods.  ^'  '^ 

BIabbi ATALT, . .  the  Goddesa  who  is  chieA/  worshipped  by 
the  lower  castes. 

PoLutAB, or  Ganosa,  —  ths  Protector  of  Traveller*. 

His  statues  are  plaeed  in  the  highways,  and  some- 
times in  a  small,  lonely  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  fields. 

CASTArA, the  Father  of  the  Immortals. 

Dkvxtas, the  Inferior  Deities. 

Suras, Good  Spiriu. 

AsuBAS, Evil  Spirits,  or  Devils. 

Glxkoovbbbs,  .  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Good  Spirits,  ths 
Grindottvers  of  Sonnerat. 


THE  FUNERAL. 


Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep ! 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 

With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky. 

Her  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  Ways'. 
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Matter  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy, 

All,  all  abroad  to  gaze ; 

House-top  and  balcony 

Gloittrtd  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by. 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 

Wore  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight 


Vainly,  ye  blessed  twinklers  of  the  night, 

Your  feeble  beams  ye  shed, 

Quenoh'd  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out^ 

stare 

Even  the  broad  eye  of  day ; 

And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 

Pourest,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray  ! 

For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flaxe 

Upon  the  midnight  air. 

Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 

With  one  portentous  glare. 

Behold,  the  fragrant  smoke,  in  many  a  fold 

Ascending,  floats  along  the  fiery  sky. 

And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 

A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 

3. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath ! 

'Tis  the  dirge  of  death ! 

At  once  ten  thousand  drtuns  begin. 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing ; 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in. 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 

Ton  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 

Tou  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan. 

Though  the  trumpet's  breath,   and  the  dirge  of 

death, 

SwfiUwith  commingled  force  the  funeral  yelL 

But^ising  over  all,  in  one  acclaim. 

Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name. 

From  all  that  countless  rout — 

Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 

Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan !  the  overpowering  sound. 

From  house  to  house  repeated,  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. 

4. 

The  death-procession  moves  along ; 

Their  bald  heads  shining  to  the  torches'  ray, 

The  Bramins  lead  the  way. 

Chanting  the  funeral  song. 

And  now  at  once  they  shout, 

Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 

With  quick  rebound  of  sound. 

All  in  accordant  cry, 

Arvalan!  Arvalan! 

The  universal  multitude  reply. 

In  vain  ye  thunder  on  his  ear  the  name ; 

Would  ye  awake  the  dead  f 

Borne  upright  in  his  palanquin, 


There  Arvalan  is  seen  ! 

A  glow  is  on  his  face,  —  a  lively  red; 

It  is  the  crimson  canopy 

Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  hath  ahed ; 

He  moves,  —  he  nods  his  head,  — 

But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers'  tread. 

As  the  body,  borne  alofl  in  state. 
Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  weight. 

5. 

Close  following  his  dead  son,  Kehama  came. 

Nor  joining  in  the  ritual  song. 

Nor  calling  the  dear  name ; 

With  head  depress'd,  and  funeral  vest. 

And  arms  enfolded  on  his  breast. 

Silent  and  lost  in  thought  he  moves  along. 

King  of  the  world,  his  slaves,  unenvying  now. 

Behold  their  wretched  Lord ;  rejoiced  they  see 

The  migh^  Rajah's  misery ; 

That  nature  in  hb  pride  hath  dealt  the  blow, . 

And  taught  the  Master  of  Mankind  to  know 

Even  he  himself  is  man,  and  not  exempt  from  woe. 


O  sight  of  grief !  the  wives  of  Arvalan^ 

Toung  Azla,  young  Nealliny,  are  seen ! 

Their  widow-robes  of  white. 

With  gold  and  jewels  bright. 

Each  like  an  Eastern  queen. 

Woe !  woe  !  around  their  palanquin, 

As  on  a  bridal  day. 

With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  song, 

Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on. 

The  dance  of  sacrifice !  the  funeral  song ! 

And  next  the  victim  slaves  in  long  array. 

Richly  bedight  to  grace  the  fatal  day. 

Move  onward  to  their  death ; 

The  clarions'  stirring  breath 

Lifts  their  thin  robes  in  every  flowing  fold, 

s   And  swells  the  woven  gold, 

That  on  the  agitated  air 

Flutters  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 


A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild. 

Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  cams ; 

O  wretched  father  !  O  unhappy  child ! 

Tliem  were  all  eyes  of  all  the  throng  exploring — 

Is  this  the  daring  man 

Who  raised  his  fatal  hand  at  Arvalan.^ 

Is  this  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  feel 

Kehama's  dreadful  wrath  ? 

Then  were  all  hearts  of  all  the  throng  deploring; 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 

Was  one  who  loved  the  dead ;  for  who  could  know 

What  aggravated  wrong 

Provoked  the  desperate  blow ! 

8. 
Far,  fbr  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight. 

In  order'd  files  the  torches  flow  along, 

One  ever-lengthening  line  of  gliding  light : 

Far,  far  behind, 

Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamor 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour ; 
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Inoetiant  aa  the  roar 

Of  ftreams  which  down  the  wintry  moantain  pour, 

And  loader  th&n  the  dread  commotion 

Of  breakers  on  a  rocky  ahore, 

When  the  winds  rage  oyer  the  wavet, 

And  Ocean  to  the  Tempest  rayes. 


And  now  toward  the  bank  they  go. 

Where,  winding  on  their  way  below. 

Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 

Here  doth  the  funeral  pile  appear 

With  myrrh  and  ambergris  besU«w'd, 

And  built  of  precious  sandal  wood. 

They  cease  their  music  and  their  outcry  here ; 

Gently  they  rest  the  bier ; 

They  wet  the  face  of  Arvalan, — 

No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  excite ; 

They  feel  his  breast, — no  motion  there ; 

They  feel  his  lips,  —  no  breath ; 

For  not  with  feeble,  nor  with  erring  hand, 

The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  blow  of  death. 

Then,  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  blast. 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  on  high. 

And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry 

They  call  on  Arvalan. 

10. 

Woe  !  woe !  for  Azla  takes  her  teat 

Upon  the  funeral  pile ; 

Calmly  she  took  her  seat, 

Calmly  the  whole  terrific  pomp  sorvey'd ; 

As  on  her  lap  the  while 

The  lifelesi  head  of  Arvalan  was  laid. 

11. 

Woe!  woe!  Neallmy, 

The  young  Neallmy, 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away. 

Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  xone ; 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  marriage  knot  alone, — 

That  marriage  band,  which,  when 

Ton  waning  moon  was  young, 

Around  her  virgin  neck 

With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death. 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 

12. 

O  sight  of  misery! 

Tou  cannot  bear  her  cries, — their  sound 

In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd )  — 

But  in  her  face  you  see 

The  supplication  and  the  agony,  — 

See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 

That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life ; 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife. 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 

Towiids  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread ;  *- 

They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead. 

13. 
Then  all  around  retire ; 
Circling  the  pile,  the  ministering  Bramins  stand, 
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Each  lifting  in  his  hand  a  torch  on  fire. 

Alone  the  Father  of  the  dead  advanced 

And  lit  the  funeral  pyre. 

14. 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  circling  torches  drop ; 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  fragrant  oil  is  pour'd ; 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  rapid  flames  rush  up. 

Then  hand  in  hand  the  victim  band 

Roll  in  the  dance  around  the  funeral  pyre ; 

Their  garments'  flying  folds 

Float  inward  to  the  fire ; 

In  drunken  whirl  they  wheel  around ; 

One  drops,  —  another  plunges  in ; 

And  still  with  overwhelming  dim 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound ; 

And  clap  of  hand,  and  shouts,  and  cries. 

From  all  the  multitude  arise ; 

While  round  and  round,  in  giddy  wheel. 

Intoxicate  they  roll  and  reel. 

Till  one  by  one  whirl'd  in  they  fell. 

And  the  devouring  flames  have  swallow'd  all. 

15. 

Then  all  was  still ;  the  drums  and  clarions  ceased; 

The  multitude  were  hush'd  in  silent  awe ; 

Only  the  roaring  of  the  flames  was  heard. 


II. 


THE  CURSE. 


Alonx  towards  the  Table  of  the  Dead 

Kehama  moved ;  there  on  the  altar-stone 

Honey  and  rice  he  spread. 

There,  with  collected  voice  and  painful  tone, 

He  call'd  upon  his  son. 

Lo !  Arvalan  appears ; 

Only  Kehama's  powerful  eye  beheld 

The  thin,  ethereal  spirit  hovering  nigh ; 

Only  the  Rajah's  ear 

Receiv'd  his  feeble  breath. 

And  is  this  all  ?  the  mournful  Spirit  said. 

This  all  that  thou  canst  give  me  afler  death  ? 

This  unavailing  pomp, 
These  empty  pageantries,  that  mock  the  dead ! 


In  bitterness  the  Rajah  heard. 

And  groan' d,  and  smote  his  breast,  and  o'er  his  face 

Cowl'd  the  white  mourning  vest. 

3. 

▲BVALAN. 

Art  thou  not  powerful, — even  like  a  God? 

And  must  I,  through  my  years  of  wandering. 

Shivering  and  naked  to  the  elements. 

In  wretchedness  await 

The  hour  of  Tamen's  wrath .' 
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I  thought  thou  wouldflt  imbody  me  anew, 

Undying  as  I  am ;  — 

Yea,  re-create  me !  —  Father,  is  this  all  ? 

This  all  ?  and  thou  Ahnighty  ! 

4. 
But  in  that  wrongfiil  and  upbraiding  tone 

Kehama  found  relief; 
For  rising  anger  half  suppress'd  his  grief. 

Reproach  not  me  !  he  cried, 

Had  I  not  spell-secur'd  thee  from  disease, 

Fire,  sword, — all  common  accidents  of  man, — 

And  thou !  —  fool,  fool  —  to  perish  by  a  stake ! 

And  by  a  peasant's  arm !  — 

Even  now,  when  irom  reluctant  Heaven, 

Foreing  new  gifts  and  mightier  attributes, 

jBo  soon  I  should  have  quell 'd  the  Death- God's 

power. 

5. 

Waste  not  thy  wrath  on  me,  quotli  Arvalan  ; 

It  was  my  hour  of  folly !    Fate  prevail'd ; 

Nor  boots  it  to  reproach  me  that  I  fell. 

I  am  in  misery.  Father !     Other  souls, 

Predoom'd  to  Indra's  Heaven,  enjoy  the  dawn 

Of  bliss ;  to  them  the  temper'd  elements 

Minister  joy :  genial  delight  the  sun 

Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stars 

Efluse  on  them  benignant  influences ; 

And  thus  o'er  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will, 

And,  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full, 

Go  fearlessly  before  the  awful  throne. 

But  I, — all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life, — 

What  worse  than  this  hath  Tamen's  hell  in  store  ? 

If  ever  thou  didst  love  me,  mercy,  father ! 

Save  me,  for  thou  can'st  save  —  the  Elements 

Know  and  obey  thy  voice. 

6. 

KEHAMA. 

The  Elements 

Shall  sin  no  more  against  thee ;  whilst  I  speak. 

Already  dost  thou  feel  their  power  is  gone. 

Fear  not !    I  cannot  call  again  the  past ; 

Fate  hath  made  that  its  own ;  but  Fate  shall  yield 

To  me  the  future ;  and  thy  doom  be  fix 'd 

By  mine,  not  Tamen's  will.    Meantime  all  power. 

Whereof  thy  feeble  spirit  can  be  made 

Participant,  I  give.    Is  there  aught  else 

Tomitigate  thy  lot.? 

ARVALAN. 

Only  the  sight  of  vengeance.     Give  me  that! 

Vengeance,  full,  worthy   vengeance! — not  the 

stroke 

Of  sudden  punishment,  —  no  agony 

That  spends  itself,  and  leaves  the  wretch  at  rest, 

But  lasting,  long  revenge. 

KEHAMA. 

What,  boy  ?  is  that  cup  sweet .'  then  take  thy  fill ! 

7. 

So,  as  he  spake,  a  glow  of  dreadful  pride 

Inflamed  his  cheek ',  with  quick  and  angry  stride 


He  moved  toward  the  pile. 

And  raised  his  band  to  hush  the  crowd,  and  cried. 

Bring  forth  the  murderer !  At  the  Rajah's  voice. 

Calmly,  and  like  a  man  whom  fear  had  stunn'd, 

Ladurlad  came,  obedient  to  the  call ; 

But  Kailyal  started  at  the  sound. 

And  gave  a  womanly  shriek ;  and  back  she  drew, 

And  eagerly  she  roH'd  her  eyes  around, 

As  if  to  seek  for  aid,  albeit  she  knew 

No  aid  could  there  be  found. 

8. 

It  chanced  that  near  her,  on  the  river-brink. 

The  sculptured  form  of  Marriataly  stood ; 

It  was  an  Idol  roughly  hewn  of  wood, 

Artiess,  and  mean,  and  rude ; 

The  Goddess  of  the  poor  was  she ; 

None  else  regarded  her  with  piety. 

But  when  that  holy  Image  Kailyal  view'd. 

To  that  she  sprung,  to  that  she  clung ; 

On  her  own  Goddess  with  close-clasping  anns. 

For  life  the  maiden  hung. 

9. 
They  seized  the  maid ;  with  unrelenting  grasp 

They  bruised  her  tender  limbs ; 
*       She,  nothing  yielding,  to  this  only  hope 
Clings  with  the  strength  of  frenzy  and  despair ; 
She  screams  not  now,  she  breathes  not  now. 

She  sends  not  up  one  vow. 

She  forms  not  in  her  soul  one  secret  prayer. 

All  thought,  all  feeling,  and  all  powers  of  life 

In  the  one  eflbrt  centring.     Wrathful  they 

With  tug  and  strain  would  force  the  maid  away ; 

Didst  thou,  O  Marriataly,  see  their  strife  f 

In  pity  didst  thou  see  the  suflering  maid  ? 

Or  was  thine  anger  kindled,  that  rude  hands 

Assail 'd  thy  holy  Image .'  —  for  behold 

The  holy  image  shakes ! 

10. 

Irreverently  bold,  they  deem  the  maid 

Relaz'd  her  stubborn  hold. 

And  now  with  force  redoubled  drag  their  prey ; 

And  now  the  rooted  Idol  to  their  sway 

Bends, — yields,  —  and  now  it  falls.    But  then  they 

scream; 

For  lo !  they  feel  the  crumbling  bank  grve  way. 

And  idl  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 

11. 

She  hath  escaped  my  will,  Kehama  cried ; 

She  hath  escaped, — but  thou  art  here; 

I  have  thee  still. 

The  worser  criminal ! 

And  on  Ladurlad,  while  he  spake,  severe 

He  fiz'd  his  dreadful  frown. 

The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 

Lit  his  dark  lineaments. 

Lit  the  protruded  brow,  the  gathered  front, 

The  steady  eye  of  wrath. 

12. 

But  while  the  fearful  silence  yet  endured, 

Ladurlad  roused  himself; 
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Ere  yet  the  voice  of  destiny 

Which  trembled  on  the  Rajah's  lips  was  loosed, 

Ea^r  he  interposed, 

As  if  despair  had  waken'd  him  to  hope ; 

Mercy !  oh  mercy !  only  in  defence  — 

Only  instinctively  — 

Only  to  save  my  child,  I  smote  the  Prince ; 

King  of  the  world,  be  merciful ! 

Crush  me  —  but  torture  not ! 

13. 

The  Man- Almighty  deign'd  him  no  reply ; 

Still  he  stood  silent ;  in  no  human  mood 

Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 

Of  right  and  justice.    At  the  length  he  raised 

His  brow,  yet  unrelax'd,  —  his  lips  unclosed, 

And,  uttered  from  the  heart. 

With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced, 

The  gathered  vengeance  came. 

14. 

I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife, 

From  stone  and  from  wood. 

From  fire  and  from  flood. 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee, 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee. 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee. 

When  they  fell  nigh  thee : 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

To  release  thee,  in  vain ; 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain. 

While  Kehama  shall  reign. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me. 

And  visit  thee  never. 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

Forever  and  ever. 

15. 

There  where  the  Curse  had  stricken  him, 

There  stood  the  miserable  man. 

There  stood  Ladurlad,  with  loose-hanging  arms, 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

Was  it  a  dream  P  alas ! 

He  heard  the  river  flow ; 

He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile ; 

He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

The  thin,  white  ashes  round. 

There  motionless  he  stood. 

As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream. 

And  feared  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

The  actual  misery ; 
And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama's  eye, 
Kehama's  eye,  that  fastened  on  him  still. 
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The  Rajah  turned  toward  the  pile  again ; 

Loud  rose  the  song  of  death  from  all  the  crowd ; 

Their  din  the  instruments  begin. 

And  once  again  join  in 

With  overwhelming  sound. 

Ladurlad  starts,  —  he  looks  around; 

What  hast  thou  here  in  view, 

O  wretched  man,  in  this  disastrous  scene .' 

The  soldier  train,  the  Bramins  who  renew 

Their  ministry  around  the  funeral  pjrre. 

The  empty  palanquins. 

The  dimly-fading  fire. 

2. 

Where,  too,  is  she  whom  most  his  heart  held  dear. 

His  best-beloved  Kailyal,  where  is  she. 

The  solace  and  the  joy  of  many  a  year 

Of  widowhood  ?  is  she  then  gone, 

And  is  he  lefl  ail-utterly  alone. 

To  bear  his  blasting  curse,  and  none 

To  succor  or  deplore  him  ? 

He  staggers  from  the  dreadful  spot ;  the  throng 

Give  way  in  fear  before  him ; 

Like  one  who  carries  pestilence  about, 

Shuddering  they  shun  him,  where  he  moves  along. 

And  now  he  wanders  on 

Beyond  the  noisy  rout : 

He  cannot  fly  and  leave  his  Curse  behind ; 

Tet  doth  he  seem  to  find 

A  comfort  in  the  change  of  circumstance. 

Adown  the  shore  he  strays. 

Unknowing  where  his  wretched  feet  shall  rest. 

But  farthest  from  the  fatal  place  is  best. 


By  this  in  the  orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day.    Lo !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Down  the  slow  river  floating  slow. 

In  distance  indistinct  and  dimly  seen.' 

The  childless  one,  with  idle  eye. 

Followed  its  motion  thoughtlessly ; 

Idly  he  gazed,  unknowing  why. 

And  half  unconscious  that  he  watoh'd  its  way. 

Belike  it  is  a  tree 

Which  some  rude  tempest,  in  its  sudden  sway. 

Tore  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  hollow  shore 

The  undermining  stream  hath  swept  away. 

4. 

But  when  anon  outswelling,  by  its  side, 

A  woman's  robe  he  spied. 

Oh  then  Ladurlad  started, 

As  one,  who  in  his  grave 

Had  heard  an  Angel's  call. 

Yea,  Marriataly,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  save  ! 

Yea,  Ooddess !  it  is  she, 

Kailyal,  still  clinging  senselessly 

To  thy  dear  Image,  and  in  happy  hour 
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Upborne  amid  the  wave 
By  that  preaerving  power. 

5. 

Headlong  in  hope  and  in  joy 

Ladurlad  plunged  in  the  water ; 

The  Water  knew  Kehama's  spell ; 

The  Water  shrank  before  hun. 

Blind  to  the  miracle, 

He  rushes  to  his  daughter, 

And  treads  the  river  depths  in  transport  wild. 

And  clasps,  and  saves  his  child. 


Upon  the  farther  side,  a  level  shore 

Of  sand  was  spread :  thither  Ladurlad  bore 

His  daughter,  holding  still  with  senseless  hand 

The  saving  Goddess ;  there  upon  the  sand 

He  laid  the  livid  maid. 

Raised  up  against  his  knees  her  drooping  head ; 

Bent  to  her  lips, — her  lips  as  pale  as  death, — 

If  he  might  feel  her  breath, 

His  own  the  while  in  hope  and  dread  suspended ; 

Chafed  her  cold  breast,  and  ever  and  anon 

Let  his  hand  rest,  upon  her  heart  extended. 


Soon  did  his  touch  perceive,  or  fancy,  there 

The  first  faint  nr.otion  of  returning  life. 

He  chafes  her  feet,  and  lays  them  bare 

In  the  sun ;  and  now  again  upon  her  breast 

Lays  his  hot  hand ;  and  now  her  lips  he  press 'd. 

For  now  the  stronger  throb  of  life  he  knew ; 

And  her  lips  tremble  too ! 

The  breath  comes  palpably : 

Her  quivering  lids  unclose. 

Feebly  and  feebly  fall, 

Relapsing^  as  it  seem'd,  to  dead  repose. 

8. 

So  in  her  father's  arms  thus  languidly. 

While  over  her  with  earnest  gaze  he  hung. 

Silent  and  motionless  she  lay, 

And  painfully  and  slowly  writhed  at  fits ; 

At  fits,  to  short  convulsive  starts  was  stung. 

Till  when  the  struggle  and  strong  agony 

Had  left  her,  quietly  she  lay  reposed ; 

Her  eyes  now  resting  on  Ladurlad 's  face. 

Relapsing  now,  and  now  again  unclosed. 

The  look  she  fix'd  upon  his  face  implies 

Nor  thought  nor  feeling ;  senselessly  she  lies, 

Composed  like  one  who  sleeps  with  open  ejres. 

9. 

Long  he  leaned  over  her, 

In  silence  and  in  fear. 

Kailyal !  —  at  length  he  cried  in  such  a  tone 

As  a  poor  mother  ventures  who  draws  near, 

With  silent  footstep,  to  her  child's  sick  bed. 

My  Father !  cried  the  maid,  and  raised  her  head. 

Awakening  then  to  life  and  thought,  —  thou  here  ? 

For  when  his  voice  she  heard. 

The  dreadful  past  recurr'd. 

Which  dimly,  like  a  dream  of  pain, 

Till  now  with  troubled  sense  confused  her  brain. 


10. 

And  hath  he  spared  us  then  ?  she  crisd. 

Half  rising  as  she  spake, 

For  hope  and  joy  the  sudden  strength  supplied; 

In  mercy  hath  he  curb'd  his  cruel  will,    - 

That  still  thou  livest?    But  as  thus  she  said. 

Impatient  of  that  look  of  hope,  her  sir« 

Shook  hastily  his  head  ; 
Oh !  he  hath  laid  a  Curse  upon  my  life, 

A  clinging  curse,  quoth  he ; 

Hath  sent  a  fire  into  my  heart  and  brain, 

A  burning  fire,  forever  there  to  be ! 

The  Winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me ; 

The  Rains  and  Dews  must  never  fall  on  me ; 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst,  and  shrink  from  me ; 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me ; 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep !  must  never  light  on  me ; 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  me. 

And  never,  never,  set  Ladurlad  free. 

11. 

This  is  a  dream !  exclaimed  the  incredulous  maid, 

Tet  in  her  voice  the  while  a  fear  express'd. 

Which  in  her  larger  eye  was  manifest. 

This  is  a  dream !  she  rose,  and  laid  her  hand 

Upon  her  father's  brow,  to  try  the  charm ; 

He    could    not   bear   the    pressure    there;  —  he 

shrunk; 

He  warded  off  her  arm, 

As  though  it  were  an  enemy's  blow;  he  smote 

Hb  daughter's  arm  aside. 

Her  eye  glanced  down ;  his  mantle  she  espied. 

And  caught  it  up.  —  Oh  misery !  Kailyal  cried. 

He  bore  me  from  the  river-depths,  and  yet 

His  garment  is  not  wet ! 


IV. 
THE  DEPARTURE. 


Reclined  beneath  a  Cocoa's  feathery  shade 

Laduriad  lies, 

And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath  laid. 

To  hide  her  streaming  eyes. 

The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way. 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay ; 

For  every  herb  and  flower 

Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew ; 

Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour, 

And  the  cool  gale  of  morning,  as  it  blew. 

Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power, 

Ruffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream. 

Swept  o'er  the  moisten'd  sand,  and  raised  no 

shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love, 

The  boatman  thought  they  lay 

At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they ! 

2. 

But  now  the  Sun  in  heaven  is  hi^ ; 

The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 

Sit  silent  in  the  sultry  hour ; 
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They  pant  and  palpitate  with  heat ; 

Their  billa  are  open  languidly 

To  catch  the  passing  air ; 

They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not, 

It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not. 

The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 

Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger  there, 

For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them  falls, 

A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 

3. 

There  all  the  morning  was  Ladurlad  laid 

Silent  and  motionless,  like  one  at  ease ; 

There  motionless  upon  her  father's  knees 

Reclined  the  silent  maid. 

The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady  mind, 

As  if  it  were  another's  Curse, 

His  own  portentous  lot ; 

Scanning  it  o'er  and  o'er  in  busy  thought. 

As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of  woe, 

Before  the  cottage  door 

By  some  old  beldam  sung, 

While  young  and  old,  assembled  round. 

Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound. 

In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous  tongue. 


Musing  so  long  he  lay,  that  all  things  seem 

Unreal  to  his  sense,  even  like  a  dream, 

A  monstrous  dream  of  things  which  could  not  be. 

That  beating,  burning  brow,  —  why  it  was  now 

The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was  lying  there 

In  the  broad  sun,  all  bare ! 

What  if  he  felt  no  wind  !  the  air  was  still. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature,  not  his  own  peculiar  doom ; 

Yon  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand, 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lighest  plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

5. 

Is  it  indeed  a  dream .'  He  rose  to  try ; 

Impatient  to  the  water  side  he  went, 

And  down  he  bent. 

And  in  the  stream  he  plunged  his  hasty  arm 

To  break  the  visionary  charm. 

With  fearful  eye  and  fearful  heart. 

His  daughter  watch'd  the  event ; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan. 

For  the  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm ; 

The  Water  shrunk  before  his  arm ; 

His  dry  hand  moved  about  unmoisten'd  there ; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale. 

Or  grasp  the  impassive  air. 

He  is  Almighty  then ! 

Ezclaim'd  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair: 

Air  knows  him  ;  Water  knows  him ;  Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep; 

Even  in  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for  me,     ^ 

Cut  off  fVom  that  last  hope,  —  the  wretch's  joy ; 

And  Veeshnoo  hath  no  power  to  save. 

Nor  Seeva  to  destroy. 


Oh !  wrong  not  them !  quoth  Kailyal ; 

Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers ! 

Our  hope  is  all  in  them.    They  are  not  blind ! 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours, 

And  lighter  crimes  than  his, 

Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among  mankind. 

Already  have  the  Immortals  heard  our  cries. 

And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteousness 

Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress ! 

She  spake  with  streaming  eyes. 

Where  pious  love  and  ardent  feeling  beam. 

And  turning  to  the  Image  threw 

Her  grateful  arms  around  it.  —  It  was  thou 

Who  savedst  me  from  the  stream ! 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 

To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 

To  suffer  now,  —  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus ! 


Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear  Father,  hare 

Raise  oqr  own  Goddess,  our  divine  Preserver ! 

The  mighty  of  the  earth  despise  her  rites ; 

She  loves  the  poor  who  serve  her. 

Set  up  her  Image  here ; 

With  heart  and  voice  the  guardian  Goddess  bless ; 

For  jealously  would  ^she  resent 

Neglect  and  thanklessness ; — 

Set  up  her  Image  here. 

And  bless  her  for  her  aid  with  tongue  and  soul 

sincere. 

8. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  the  maid 

Began  the  pious  toil. 

Boon  their  joint  labor  scoops  the  easy  soil ; 

They  raise  the  Image  up  with  reverent  hand, 

And  round  its  rooted  base  they  heap  the  sand. 

O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 

O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore. 

The  virgin  cried ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 

The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more. 

With  dance  and  song. 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore ! 

The  flowers  which  last  I  wreathed  around  thy 

brow. 

Are  withering  there ;  and  never  now 

Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee. 

And  swimming  round,  with  arms  outspread. 

Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head, 

In  dexterous  dance  before  thee. 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 

My  father  sat  the  evening  rites  to  view. 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  blest 

His  daughter  too. 

9. 

Then  heaving  from  her  heart  a  heavy  sigh, 

O  Goddess !  from  that  happy  home,  cried  she. 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced  us ! 

And  homeward  with  the  thought  unconsciously 

She  tum'd  her  diny  eye.  —  But  there  on  high, 

With  many  a  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  spiic, 
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The  Boznmits  of  the  Golden  Palaces 

Blazed  in  the  dark  blue  aky,  aloft,  like  fire. 

Father,  away !  she  cried,  away ! 

Why  linger  we  ao  nigh  ? 

For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  given 

The  thousand  eyes  of  Deity, 

Always  and  every  where,  with  open  sights 

To  persecute  our  flight ! 

Away  —  away!  she  said. 

And  took  her  father's  hand,  and  like  a  child 

He  followed  where  she  led. 


V. 


THE    SEPARATION. 

1. 
Etxvino  comes  on :  arising  from  the  stream, 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 
The  watchman,  at  the  wish'd  approach  of  night. 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day. 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey. 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height, 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark !  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 

Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away. 

2. 

Behold  them  wandering  on  their  hopeless  way, 

Unknowing  where  they  stray, 

Tet  sure  where'er  they  stop  to  find  no  rest. 

The  evening  gale  is  blowing ; 

It  plays  amo'ng  the  trees ; 

Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest, 

They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  breeze. 

Ladurlad  views  them  with  impatient  mind; 

Impatiently  he  hears 

The  gale  of  evening  blowing, 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing. 

As  if  all  sights  and  sounds  combined 

To  mock  his  irremediable  woe ; 

For  not  for  him  the  blessed  waters  flow ; 

For  not  for  him  the  gales  of  evening  blow ; 

A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
And  Nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain. 

3. 

The  Moon  is  up,  still  pale 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

A  cloud,  ascending  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Sails  slowly  o'er  the  vale. 

And  darkens  round,  and  closes  in  the  night 

No  hospitable  house  is  nigh. 

No  traveller's  home,  the  wanderers  to  invite ; 

Forlorn,  and  with  long  watching  overworn. 

The  wretched  father  and  the  wretched  child 

Lie  down  amid  the  wild. 


Before  them,  full  in  sight, 

A  white  flag,  flapping  to  the  winds  of  night, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  seized  a  human  prey. 

Far,  far  away,  with  natural  dread 

Shunning  the  perilous  spot. 

At  other  times  abhorrent  had  they  fled; 

But  now  they  heed  it  not. 

Nothing  they  care ;  the  boding  death-flag  now 

In  vain  for  them  may  gleam  and  flutter  there. 

Despair  and  agony  in  him 

Prevent  all  other  thought; 

And  Kailyal  hath  no  heart  or  sense  for  aught. 

Save  her  dear  father's  strange  and  miserable  lot. 


There,  in  the  woodland  shade. 

Upon  the  lap  of  that  unhappy  maid. 

His  head  Ladurlad  laid. 

And  never  word  he  spake ; 

Nor  heaved  he  one  complaining  sigh. 

Nor  groaned  he  with  his  misery. 

But  silently,  for  her  dear  sake. 

Endured  the  raging  pain. 

And  now  the  moon  was  hid  on  high ; 

No  stars  were  glimmering  in  the  sky ; 

She  could  not  see  her  father's  eye, 

How  red  with  burning  agony : 

Perhaps  he  may  be  cooler  now. 

She  hoped,  and  long'd  to  touch  his  brow 

With  gentle  band,  jet  did  not  dare 

To  lay  the  painful  pressure  there. 

Now  forward  from  the  tree  she  bent. 

And  anxiously  her  head  she  leant. 

And  listened  to  his  breath. 

Ladurlad's  breath  was  short  and  quick, 

Yet  regular  it  came. 

And  like  the  slumber  of  the  sick. 

In  pantings  still  the  same. 

Oh,  if  he  sleeps  !  —  her  lips  unclose. 

Intently  listening  to  the  sound. 

That  equal  sound  so  like  repose. 

Still  quietly  the  suflTerer  lies. 

Bearing  his  torment  now  with  resolute  will ; 

He  neither  moves,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs. 

Doth  satiate  cruelty  bestow 

This  little  respite  to  his  woe. 

She  thought,  or  are  there  Gods  who  look  below  ? 

6. 

Perchance,  thought  Kailyal,  willingly  deceived. 

Our  Marriataly  hath  his  pain  relieved. 

And  she  hath  bade  the  blessed  Sleep  assuage 

His  agony,  despite  the  Rajah's  rage. 

That  was  a  hope  which  fill'd  her  gushing  eyes, 

And  made  her  heart  in  silent  yearnings  rise. 

To  bless  the  power  divine  in  thankfulness. 

And  yielding  to  that  joyful  thought  her  mind, 

Backward  the  maid  her  aching  head  reclined 

Against  the  tree,  and  to  her  father's  breath 

^     In  fear  she  hearken'd  still  with  earnest  ear. 

But  soon  forgetful  fits  the  effort  broke : 

In  starts  of  recollection  then  she  woke, 

Till  now,  benignant  Nature  overcame 

The  Virgin's  weary  and  exhausted  frame ; 
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Nor  able  more  her  painful  watch  to  keep, 
She  doaed  he^  heavy  lids,  and  sunk  to  sleep. 

7. 
Vain  was  her  hope !  he  did  not  rest  from  pain ; 

The  Curse  was  burning  in  his  brain ; 

Alas !  the  innocent  maiden  thought  he  slept ; 

But  Sleep  the  Rajah's  dread  commandment  kept; 

Sleep  knew  Kehama*s  Curse. 

The  dews  of  night  fell  round  them  now  ', 

They  never  bathed  Ladurlad's  brow; 

They  knew  Kehama's  Curse. 

The  night^wind  is  abroad ; 

Aloft  it  moves  among  the  stirring  trees ; 

He  only  heard  the  breeze,  — 

No  healing  aid  to  him  it  brought ; 

It  play'd  around  his  head,  and  touch'd  him  not; 

It  knew  Kehama's  curse. 

8. 

Listening,  Ladurlad  lay  in  his  despair. 

If  Kailyal  slept,  for  wherefore  should  she  share 

Her  father's  wretchedness,  which  none  could  cure  ? 

Better  alone  to  suflTer ;  he  must  bear 

The  burden  of  his  Curse  ;  but  why  endure 

The  unavailing  presence  of  her  grief  .^ 

She,  too,  apart  from  him,  might  find  relief; 

For  dead  the  Rajah  deem'd  her,  and  as  thus 

Already  she  his  dread  revenge  had  fled, 

So  might  she  still  escape,  and  live  secure. 

9. 

Gently  he  lifU  his  head. 

And  Kailyal  does  not  feel ; 

Gently  he  rises  up,  —  she  slumbers  still; 

Gently  he  steals  away  with  silent  tread. 

Anon  she  started,  for  she  felt  him  gone ; 

She  call'd,  and  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

His  step  was  heard  in  flight. 

Mistrustful  for  a  moment  of  the  sound. 

She  listens ;  till  the  step  is  heard  no  more ; 

But  then  she  knows  that  he  indeed  is  gone, 

And  with  a  thrilling  shriek  she  rushes  on. 

The  darkness  and  the  wood  impede  her  speed; 

She  lifts  her  voice  again  — 

Ladurlad !  —  and  again,  alike  in  vain. 

And  with  a  louder  cry 

Straining  its  tone  to  hoarseness ;  —  far  away, 

Selfish  in  misery. 

He  heard  the  call,  and  faster  did  he  fly. 

10. 

She  leans  against  that  tree  whose  jutting  bough 

Smote  her  so  rudely.    Her  poor  heart, 

How  audibly  it  panted. 

With  sudden  stop  and  start ! 

Her  breath,  how  short  and  painfully  it  came ! 

Hark  1  all  is  still  around  her,  — 

And  the  night  so  utterly  dark. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  closed  them, 

And  the  blackness  and  blank  were  the  same. 

11. 
'TwBs  like  a  dream  of  horror,  and  she  stood 
Half  doubting  whether  all  indeed  were  true. 


A  Tiger's  howl,  loud  echoing  through  the  wood. 

Roused  her;  the  dreadful  sound  she  knew. 

And  turn'd  instinctively  to  what  she  fear'd. 

Far  oflT  the  Tiger's  hungry  howl  ^Rfas  heard ; 

A  nearer  horror  met  the  maiden's  view. 

For  right  before  her  a  dim  form  appear'd, 

A  human  form  in  that  black  night. 

Distinctly  shaped  by  its  own  lurid  light. 

Such  light  as  the  sickly  Moon  is  seen  to  shed. 

Through  spell-raised  fogs,  a  bloody,  baleful  red. 

12. 

That  Spectre  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  her  full; 

The  light  which  shone  in  their  accursed  orbs 

Was  like  a  light  from  HeU ; 
And  it  grew  deeper,  kindling  with  the  view. 

She  could  not  turn  her  sight 

From  that  infernal  gaze,  which  like  a  spell 

Bound  her,  and  held  her  rooted  to  the  ground. 

It  palsied  every  power ; 

Her  limbs  avail'd  her  not  in  that  dread  hour ; 

There  was  no  moving  thence ; 

Thought,  memory,  sense  were  gone : 

She  heard  not  now  the  Tiger's  nearer  cry ; 

She  thought  not  on  her  father  now ; 

Her  cold  heart's-blood  ran  back  ; 

Her  hand  lay  senseless  on  the  bough  it  clasp'd ; 

Her  feet  were  motionless ; 

Her  fascinated  eyes 

Like  the  stone  eyeballs  of  a  statue  fix'd, 

Tet  conscious  of  the  sight  that  blasted  them. 

13. 

The  wind  is  abroad  ; 

It  opens  the  clouds ; 

Scattered  before  the  gale. 

They  skurry  through  the  sky. 

And  the  darkness,  retiring,  rolls  over  the  vale. 

The  Stars  in  their  beauty  come  forth  on  high. 

And  through  the  dark  blue  night 

The  Moon  rides  on  triumphant,  broad  and  bright. 

Distinct  and  darkening  in  her  light 

Appears  that  Spectre  foul ; 

The  moonbeam  gives  his  face  and  form  to  sight. 

The  shape  of  man. 

The  living  form  and  face  of  Arvalan !  — 

His  hands  are  spread  to  clasp  her. 

14. 

But  at  that  sight  of  dread  the  Maid  awoke ; 

As  if  a  lightning-stroke 

Had  burst  the  spell  of  fear. 

Away  she  broke  all  franticly,  and  flea. 

There  stood  a  temple  near,  beside  the  way. 

An  open  fane  of  PoUear,  gentle  God, 
To  whom  the  travellers  for  protection  pray. 

With  elephantine  head  and  eye  severe. 

Here  stood  his  image,  such  as  when  he  seiz'd 

And  tore  the  rebel  Giant  from  the  ground. 

With  mighty  trunk  wreathed  round 

His  impotent  bulk,  and  on  his  tusks,  on  high 

Impaled  upheld  h'mi  between  earth  and  sky. 

15. 
Thither  the  afirighted  Maiden  sped  her  flight. 
And  she  hath  reach 'd  the  place  of  sanctuary ; 
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And  now  within  the  temple  in  despite. 

Tea,  even  before  the  altar,  in  his  sight, 

Hath  Anralan,  with  fleshly  arm  of  might, 

Seized  her.    That  instant  the  insulted  Grod 

Caught  him  alofl,  and  from  his  sinuous  grasp, 

As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose, 

Over  the  forest  hurl'd  him  all  abroad. 

16. 

O'ercome  with  dread, 

She  tarried  not  to  see  what  heavenly  Power 

Had  saved  her  in  that  hour : 

Breathless  and  faint  she  fled. 

And  now  her  foot  struck  on  the  knotted  root 

Of  a  broad  manchineel,  and  there  the  Maid 

Fell  senselessly  beneath  the  deadly  shade. 


VI. 
CASYAPA. 


1. 

Shall  this,  then,  be  thy  fate,  O  lovely  Maid  ? 

Thus,  Kailjral,  must  thy  sorrows  then  be  ended  ? 

Her  face  upon  the  ground, 

Her  arms  at  length  extended. 

There,  like  a  corpse,  behold  her  laid 

Beneath  the  deadly  shade. 

What  if  the  hungry  Tiger,  prowling  by. 

Should  snufl"  his  banquet  nigh  ? 

Alas !  Death  needs  not  now  his  ministry; 

The  baleful  boughs  hang  o'er  her. 

The  poison-dews  descend. 

What  Power  will  now  restore  her .' 

What  God  will  be  her  friend  ? 

2. 

Bright  and  so  beautiful  was  that  fair  night. 

It  might  have  calm'd  the  gay  amid  their  mirth. 

And  given  the  wretched  a  delight  in  tears. 

One  of  the  Glendoveers, 

The  loveliest  race  of  all  of  heavenly  birth, 

Hovering  with  gentle  motion  o'er  the  earth, 

Amid  the  moonlight  air, 

In  sportive  flight  was  floating  round  and  round. 

Unknowing  where  his  joyous  way  was  tending. 

He  saw  the  Maid  where  motionless  she  lay. 

And  stoop 'd  his  flight  descending. 

And  raised  her  from  the  ground. 

Her  heavy  eyelids  are  half  closed ; 

Her  cheeks  are  pale  and  livid  like  the  dead ; 

Down  hang  her  loose  arms  lifelessly  ; 

Down  hangs  her  languid  head. 

3. 

With  timely  pity  touch'd  for  one  so  fair, 

The  gentle  Glendoveer 

Pressed  her,  thus  pale  and  senseless,  to  his  breast. 

And  springs  alofl  in  air  with  sinewy  wings. 

And  bears  the  Maiden  there. 
Where  Himakoot,  the  holy  Mount,  on  high 

From  mid-earth  rising  in  mid-heaven. 
Shines  in  itji  glory  like  the  throne  of  Even. 


Soaring  with  strenuous  flight  above. 

He  bears  her  to  the  blessed  Grove, 

Where  in  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 

There  dwells  old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Grods. 

4. 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  sat. 

Where,  underneath  the  Tree  of  Life, 

The  Fountains  of  the  Sacred  River  sprung; 

The  Father  of  the  Immortals  smiled 

Benignant  on  his  son. 

Knowest  thou,  he  said,  my  child, 

Ereenia,  knowest  thou  whom  thou  bringest  here, 

A  mortal  to  the  holy  atmosphere .' 

KRXKNIA. 

I  found  her  in  the  Groves  of  Earth, 

Beneath  a  poison-tree, 

Thus  lifeless  as  thou  seest  her. 

In  pity  have  I  brought  her  to  these  bowers, 

Not  erring,  Father !  by  that  smile — 

By  that  benignant  eye ! 


What  if  the  Maid  be  sinful.'  if  her  ways 

Were  ways  of  darkness,  and  her  death  predoom*d 

To  that  black  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  Moon 

Hath  turn'd  her  face  away, 

Unwilling  to  behold 
The  unhappy  end  of  guilt.' 

EREEKIA. 

Then  what  a  lie,  my  Sire,  were  written  here. 

In  these  fair  characters !  and  she  had  died. 

Sure  proof  of  purer  life  and  happier  doom. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 

If  I  had  lefl  so  fair  a  flower  to  fade. 

But  thou,  —  all  knowing  as  thou  art. 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  ? 

O  Father,  oldest,  holiest,  wisest,  best. 

To  whom  all  things  are  plain, 

Why  askest  thou  of  me  ? 

CA8TAPA. 

Knowest  thou  Kehama  ? 


The  Almighty  Man ! 

Who  knows  not  him  and  his  tremendous  power  ^ 

The  Tyrant  of  the  Earth, 

The  Enemy  of  Heaven ! 

CA8TAPA. 

Fearest  thou  the  Rajah  ? 

XnEENIA. 

He  is  terrible ! 

CASYAPA. 

Tea,  he  is  terrible !  such  power  hath  he. 

That  hope  hath  entered  Hell. 

The  Asuras  and  the  spirits  of  the  damn'd 

Acclaim  their  Hero ;  Tamen,  with  the  might 

Of  Grodhead,  scaroe  can  quell 

The  rebel  race  aecurs'd : 
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Half  from  their  beds  of  torture  they  uprise, 

And  half  uproot  their  chains. 

Is  there  not  fear  in  Heaven  ? 

The  souls  that  are  in  bliss  suspend  their  joy ; 

The  danger  hath  disturb'd 

The  calm  of  Deity, 

And  Brama  fears,  and  Veeshnoo  turns  his  face 

In  doubt  toward  Seeva's  throne. 

EREENIA. 

I  have  seen  Indra  tremble  at  his  prayers, 

And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale. 

They  claim  and  wrest  from  Seeva  power  so  Ytst, 

That  even  Seeva's  self. 

The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure. 


And  darest  thou,  Ereenia,  brave 
The  Almighty  Tyrant's  power  ? 

XREENIA. 

I  brave  him.  Father !  I  ? 


Darest  thou  brave  his  vengeance  ?  —  For,  if  not. 

Take  her  again  to  earth. 

Cast  her  before  the  Tiger  in  his  path. 

Or  where  the  death-dew-dropping  tree 

May  work  Kehama's  will. 

XREENIA. 

Never ! 

CASTAPA. 

Then  meet  his  wrath !  for  He,  even  He, 
Hath  set  upon  this  worm  his  wanton  foot 


I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  fair. 

When  here  I  wafled  her  —  poor  Child  of  Earth, 

Shall  I  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair. 

So  wretched.'  O  my  Father,  let  the  Maid 

Dwell  in  the  Sacred  Grove ! 

CASTAPA. 

That  must  not  be. 

For  Force  and  Evil  then  would  enter  here ; 

Ganges,  the  holy  stream  which  cleanseth  sin. 

Would  flow  from  hence  polluted  in  its  springs, 

And  they  who  gasp  upon  its  banks  in  death. 

Feel  no  salvation.     Piety,  and  Peace, 

And  Wisdom,  these  are  mine ;  but  not  the  power 

Which  could  protect  her  from  the  Almighty  Man ; 

Nor  when  the  Spirit  of  dead  Arvalan 

Should  persecute  her  here  to  glut  his  rage, 

To  heap  upon  her  yet  more  agony. 

And  ripen  more  damnation  for  himself. 

XREXNIA. 

Dead  Arvalan  ^ 

CA8TAPA. 

All  power  to  him,  whereof' 
The  disimbodied  spirit  in  its  state 
Of  weakness  could  be  made  participant, 
73 


Kehama  hath  assigned,  until  his  days 
Of  wandering  shall  be  number 'd. 

ERZXiriA. 

Look !  she  drinhs 

The  gale  of  healing  from  the  blessed  Groves. 

She  stirs,  and  lo !  her  hand 

Hath  touch'd  the  Holy  River  in  its  source, 

Who  would  have  shrunk  if  aught  impure  were  nigh. 

CASTAPA. 

The  Maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  pure  from  sin. 


The  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play ; 

They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing, 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 

The  Holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

The  Tiee  of  Life,  which  o'er  her  spread. 

Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head, 

And  dropp'd  its  dews  of  healing ; 

And  her  heart-blood,  at  every  breath 

Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death. 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose, 

A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her   dark-brown 

cheek; 

And  lo !  her  eyes  unclose. 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges'  spring  profound. 

When  night  hangs  over  it ; 

Bright  as  the  Moon's  refulgent  beam. 

That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. 


Soon  she  let  fall  her  lids. 

As  one  who,  from  a  blissful  dream 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain. 

Fain  would  return  to  sleep,  and  dream  again. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

The  deep  and  full  delight. 

In  wonder  fiz'd,  opening  again  her  eye 

She  gazes  silently, 

Thinking  her  mortal  pilgrimage  was  past, 

That  she  had  reach'd  her  heavenly  home  of  rest. 

And  these  were  Gods  before  her. 

Or  spirits  of  the  blest. 

7. 

Lo  !  at  Ereenia's  voice, 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  comes  sailing  down  the  fkiM. 

Where  wouldst  thou  bear  her  ?  cries 

The  ancient  Sire  of  Gods. 

Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  bower  of  bliss. 

The  Glendoveer  replies. 

To  Indra's  own  abodes. 

Foe  of  her  foe,  were  it  alone  for  this 

Indra  should  guard  her  from  his  vengeance  there ; 

But  if  the  God  forbear, 

Unwilling  yet  the  perilous  strife  to  try. 

Or  shrinking  from  the  dreadful  Rajah's  might, — 

Weak  as  I  am,  O  Father,  even  I 

Stand  forth  in  Seeva's  sight. 
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8. 

Trust  thou  in  him  whate'er  betide, 

And  stand  forth  fearlessly! 

The  Sire  of  Gods  replied : 

All  that  He  wills  is  right ;  and  doubt  not  thou, 

Howe'er  our  feeble  scope  of  sight 

May  fail  us  now, 

His  righteous  will  in  all  things  must  be  done. 

My  blessing  be  upon  thee,  O  my  son ! 


vn. 


THE  SWERGA. 


Thx5  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  Maid } 

The    Ship    of  Heaven,   instinct    with    thought, 

display'd 

Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky 

On  either  side,  in  wavy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  mom  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  Winds,  who  swept  in  wild  care^TTMLJiigh, 

Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  forced  .. 

The  Winds,  that  loitering  lagg'd  along  their  course, 

Around  the  living  Bark  enamor'd  play. 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 


That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrow'd  shell 

Wherein  the  Sea-Nymphs  to  their  parent-King, 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  hue  .^  —  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  from  end  to  end  display'd. 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o'er  the  Maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye, 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream, 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

3. 

Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aGrial  way. 

How  iwift   she  feels  not,  though  the    swiflest 

wind 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay, 

And  all  serene  in  mind, 

Feeling  no  fear;  for  that  ethereal  air 

With  such  new  life  and  joyance  fill'd  her  heart. 

Fear  could  not  enter  there  ; 

For  sure  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o'er. 

And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 

And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside. 

Was  some  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 


Daughter  of  Earth !  therein  thou  deem'st  aright; 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beautiful, 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  on  high. 

Bless  the  religious  Virg'm's  gifled  sight, 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptured  Poet's  inwarid  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by, 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race. 

When  no  infirmity. 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  care. 

Deface  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  sire. 

5. 

The  wings  of  Eagle  or  of  Cherubim 

Had  seem'd  unworthy  him ; 

Angelic  power,  and  dignity,  and  grace, 

Were  in  his  glorious  pennons ;  from  the  neck 

Down  to  the  ankle  reach'd  their  swelling  web. 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tyrian  dye,  that  deck 

Imperial  Majesty; 
Their  color  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky, 
When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 
Shine  forth ;  or  like  the  azure  deep  at  noon. 
Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 
Such  was  their  tint  when  closed ;  but  when  out- 
spread, 
The  permeating  light 
Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hue ; 
Now  bright  as  when  the  rose. 
Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  sight 
A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flowi 
From  Douro's  generous  vine ; 
Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glows; 
Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine. 
When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 
The  Orient,  like  a  shrine. 
Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray. 
And  heralding  his  way. 
Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

6. 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  element. 

Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pliant 

bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem  ; 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadem. 

Now  with   slow  stroke   and  strong  behold  him 

smite 

The  buoyant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight, 

On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 


Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven ; 

Far,  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 
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And  with  the  Swerga  gales, 

The  Maid  of  mortal  birth 

At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  toward  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

SwiA  as  a  falling  meteor,  shapes  its  flight, 

Yet  gently  as  the  dews  of  night  that  gem, 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's  slenderest  stem. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereenia  cried,  alight ; 

This  is  thy  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this ; 

Lo,  here  my  Bower  of  Bliss ! 

8. 

He  furl'd  his  azure  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Graceful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  gaze } 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam. 

Now  turn'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendoveer, 

Now  on  his  heavenly  home. 


Here,  Maiden,  rest  in  peace. 

And  I  will  guard  thee,  feeble  as  I  am. 

The  Almighty  Rajah  shall  not  harm  thee  here, 

While  Indra  keeps  his  throne. 


Alas,  thou  fearest  him ! 

Immortal  as  thou  art,  thou  fearest  him ! 

I  thought  that  death  had  saved  me  from  his  power ; 

Not  even  the  dead  are  safe. 


Long  years  of  life  and  happiness, 

O  Child  of  Earth,  be  thine  ! 

From  death  I  sav'd  thee,  and  from  all  thy  foes 

"Will  save  thee,  while  the  Swerga  is  secure. 


Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Deveta ! 

I  have  a  Father  suffering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched,  poor,  good  man. 

For  whose  strange  misery 

There  is  no  human  help ; 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  him 

Beneath  Kehama's  Curse ; 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too ! 

KREENIA. 

Come,  plead  thyself  to  Indra !  Words  like  thine 

May  win   their  purpose,  rouse  his    slumbering 

heart. 

And  make  him  yet  put  forth  his  arm  to  wield 

The  thunder,  while  the  thunder  is  his  own. 

9. 

Then  to  the  Garden  of  the  Deity 

Ereenia  led  the  Maid. 

In  the  mid  garden  tower'd  a  giant  Tree ; 

Rock-rooted  on  a  mountain-top,  it  grew, 

Rear'd  its  unrivall'd  head  on  high, 

And  stretch'd  a  thousand  branches  o'er,  the  sky. 

Drinking  with  all  its  leaves  celestial  dew. 

Lio !  where  from  thence,  as  from  a  living  well, 

A  thousand  torrents  flow ! 

For  still  in  one  perpetual  shower. 


Like  diamond  drops,  ethereal  waters  fell 

From  every  leaf  of  all  its  ample  bower. 

Rolling  adown  the  steep 

From  that  at^rial  height. 

Through  the  deep  shade  of  aromatic  trees. 

Half  seen,  the  cataracts  shoot  their  gleams  of  light, 

And  pour  upon  the  breeze 

Their  thousand  voices ;  far  away  the  roar. 

In  modulations  of  delightful  sound. 

Half  heard  and  ever  varying,  floats  around. 

Below,  an  ample  Lake  expanded  lies. 

Blue  as  the  o'er-arching  skies ; 

Forth  issuing  from  that  lovely  Lake 

A  thousand  rivers  water  Paradise. 

Full  to  the  brink,  yet  never  overflowing. 

They  cool  the  amorous  gales,  which,  ever  blowing. 

O'er  their  melodious  surface  love  to  stray ; 

Then,  winging  back  their  way. 

Their  vapors  to  the  parent  Tree  repay  ; 

And  ending  thus  where  they  begran. 

And  feeding  thus  the  source  from  whence  they 

came. 

The  eternal  rivers  of  the  Swerga  ran. 

Forever  renovate,  yet  still  the  same. 

10. 

On  that  ethereal  lake,  whose  waters  lie 

Blue  and  transpicuous,  like  another  sky. 

The  Elements  had  rear'd  their  King's  abode. 

A  strong,  controlling  power  their  strife  suspended, 

And  there  their  hostile  essences  they  blended. 

To  form  a  Palace  worthy  of  the  God. 

Built  on  the  Lake,  the  waters  were  its  floor ; 

And  here  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  fire  ; 

And  here  were  fire  with  water  vaulted  o'er  ; 

And  spires  and  pinnacles  of  fire 

Round  watery  cupolas  aspire. 

And  domes  of  rainbow,  rest  on  fiery  towers. 

And  roofs  of  flame  are  turreted  around 

With  cloud,  and  shafts  of  cloud  with  flame  are 

bound. 

Here,  too,  the  Elements  forever  veer. 

Ranging  around  with  endless  interchanging; 

Pursued  in  love,  and  so  in  love  pursuing. 

In  endless  revolutions  here  they  roll ; 

Forever  their  mysterious  work  renewing ; 

The  parts  all  shifting,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 

Even  we  on  earth  at  intervals  descry 

Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light. 

Openings  of  heaven,  and   streams  that  flash  at 

night. 

In  fitful  splendor,  through  the  northern  sky. 

II. 

Impatient  of  delay,  Ereenia  caught 

The  Maid  alofl,  and  spread  his  wings  abroad, 

And  bore  her  lo  the  presence  of  the  God. 

There  Indra  sat  upon  his  throne  reclined, 

Where  Devetas  adore  him ; 

The  lute  of  Nared,  warbling  on  the  wind. 

All  tones  of  magic  harmony  combined 

To  soothe  his  troubled  mind, 

While  the  dark-eyed  Apsaras  danced  before  hmi. 

In  vain  the  God-musician  play'd. 
In  vain  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven  easay'd 
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To  charm  him  with  their  beauties  in  the  dance ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  mortal  Maid  appear, 

Led  by  the  heroic  Glendoveer, 

A  deeper  trouble  fiU'd  his  countenance. 

What  hast  thou  done,  Ereenia,  said  the  God, 

Bringing  a  mortal  here  ? 

And  while  he  spake,  his  eye  was  on  the  Maid ; 

The  look  he  gave  was  solemn,  not  severe , 

No  hope  to  Kailyal  itconvey'd, 

And  yet  it  struck  no  fear; 

There  was  a  sad  displeasure  in  his  air, 

But  pity  too  was  there. 

XRXE9IA. 

Hear  me,  O  Indra !  On  the  lower  earth 

I  found  this  child  of  man,  by  what  mishap 

I  know  not,  lying  in  the  lap  of  death. 

Aloft  I  bore  her  to  our  Father's  grove. 

Not  having  other  thought,  than  when  the  gales 

Of  bliss  had  heal'd  her,  upon  earth  again 
To  leave  its  lovely  daughter.     Other  thoughts 

Arose,  when  Casyapa  declared  her  fate ; 
For  she  is  one  who  groans  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah,  terrible  alike 
To  men  and  Gods.     His  son,  dead  Arvalan, 
Arm'd  with  a  portion,  Indra,  of  thy  power. 

Already  wrested  from  thee,  persecutes 

The  Msid,  the  helpless  one,  the  innocent. 

What,  then,  behoved  me  but  to  waft  her  here 

To  my  own  Bower  of  Bliss  ?  what  other  choice  ? 

The  spirit  of  foul  Arvalan  not  yet 

Hath  power  to  enter  here ;  here  thou  art  yet 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Swerga  is  thine  own. 


No  child  of  man,  Ereenia,  in  the  Bowers 
Of  Bliss  may  sojourn,  till  he  hath  put  off 

His  mortal  part;  for  on  mortality 

Time,  and  Infirmity,  and  Death  attend. 

Close  followers  they,  and  in  their  mournful  train 

Sorrow,  and  Pain,  and  Mutability. 
Did  these  find  entrance  here,  we  should  behold 

Our  jojrs,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away. 

Those  joys  perchance  may  pass ;  a  stronger  hand 

May  wrest  my  sceptre,  and  unparadise 

The  Swerga;  — but,  Ereenia,  if  we  fall. 

Let  it  be  Fate's  own  arm  that  casts  us  down ; 

We  will  not  rashly  hasten  and  provoke 

The  blow,  nor  bring  ourselves  the  ruin  on. 

EREEIflA. 

Fear  courts  the  blow.  Fear  brings  the  ruin  on. 

Needs  must  the  chariot-wheels  of  Destiny 

Crush' him  who  throws  himself  before  their  track. 

Patient  and  prostrate. 


All  may  yet  be  well. 

Who  knows  but  Veesnnoo  will  descend  and  save. 

Once  more  incarnate .' 

EREENIA. 

Look  not  there  for  help. 

Nor  build  on  unsubstantial  hope  thy  trust. 

Our  Father  Casyapa  hath  said  he  turns 


His  doubtful  eye  to  Seeva,  even  as  thou 

Dost  look  to  him  for  aid.     But  thine  own  strength 

Should  for  thine  own  salvation  be  put  forth ; 

Then  might  the  higher  Powers  approving  see 

And  bless  the  brave  resolve.  —  Oh  that  my  arm 

Could  wield  yon  lightnings  which  play  idly  there. 

In  inoffensive  radiance,  round  thy  bead ! 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champion  how. 

Nor  Earth  implore  deUverance  still  in  vain ! 


Thinkest  thou  I  want  the  will .'  rash  Son  of  Heaven, 
What  if  my  arm  be  feeble  as  thine  own 
Against  the  dread  Kehaina .'   He  went  on 

Conquering  in  irresistible  career. 

Till  his  triumphant  car  had  measured  o'er 

The  insufficient  earth,  and  all  the  Kings 

Of  men  received  his  yoke ;  then  had  he  won 

His  will,  to  ride  upon  their  necks  elate, 

And  crown  his  conquests  with  the  sacrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 

And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World, 

Sole  Rajah,  the  Omnipotent  below. 

The  steam  of  that  portentous  sacrifice 

Arose  to  Heaven.     Then  was  the  hour  to  strike; 

Then,  in  the  consummation  of  his  pride. 

His  height  of  glory,  then  the  thunderbolt 

Should  have  gone  forth,  and  hurl'd  him  from  his 

throne 

Down  to  the  fiery  floor  of  Padalon, 

To  everlasting  burnings,  agony 

Eternal,  and  remorse  which  knows  no  end. 

That  hour  went  by :  grown  impious  in  success. 

By  prayer  and  penances  he  wrested  now 

Such  power  from  Fate,  that  soon,  if  Seeva  torn  not 

His  eyes  on  earth,  and  no  Avatar  save. 

Soon  will  he  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  own, 

Roll  on  through  Padalon  his  chariot  wheels. 

Tear  up  the  adamantine  bolts  which  lock 

The  accurs'd  Asuras  to  its  burning  floor, 

And  force  the  drink  of  Immortality 

From  Tamen's  charge.     Vain  were  it  now  to  strive; 

My  thunder  cannot  pierce  the  sphere  of  power 

Wherewith,  as  with  a  girdle,  he  is  bound. 

EAILYAL. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  ! 

Take  me  again  to  earth  !     This  is  no  place 

Of  rest  for  me !  —  My  Father  still  must  bear 

His  Curse,  —  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him  !  — 

I  do  not  fear  the  Almighty  Man !  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here ;  but  there  are  higher  Powers, 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like 

ours; 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta !  — 

12. 
Saying  thus,  she  knelt,  and  to  his  knees  she  clung. 
And  bow'd  her  head,  \h  tears  and  silence  praying. 

Rising  anon,  around  his  neck  she  flung 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  folded  hands  she  hung. 

And  fixing  on  the  guardian  Glendoveer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloquent  than  Angel's  tongue. 

Again  she  cried.  There  is  no  comfort  here  ! 
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I  must  be  with  my  Father  in  bis  pain.  — 
Take  me  to  earth,  O  Deveta,  again ! 

13. 

Indra  with  admiration  heard  the  Maid. 

O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried, 

Abeady  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine, 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide. 

Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  guide, 

And  all  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  thine. 

Then  turning  to  Ereenia,  thus  he  said  — 

Take  her  where  Ganges  hath  its  second  birth. 

Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

There  may  Lad  ur lad  rest  beyond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah,  till  the  fated  hour. 


VIII. 
THE  SACRIFICE. 


Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  sky, 
Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine  ? 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high,  — 

Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swerga  resign,  — 

Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread  ? 

Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not.  Monarch  divine. 

How  many  a  day  to  Seeva's  shrine 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  ? 

Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled. 

Nine  and  ninety  steeds  have  bled ; 

One  more,  the  rite  will  be  complete  — 

One  victim  more,  and  this  the  dreadful  day. 

Then  will  the  impious  Rajah  seize  thy  seat. 

And  wrest  the  thunder-sceptre  from  thy  sway. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow 'd  Steed 

Yet  bends  at  liberty  his  way ; 

At  noon  his  consummating  blood  will  flow. 

O  day  of  woe  !  above,  below, 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign ! 

Thou  tremblest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain  ; 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power ! 

But  where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour  ? 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? 

Is  the  Destroyer  blind  ? 

Is  the  Preserver  careless  for  mankind  ^ 

2. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

Still  wanders  whereso*er  he  will. 

O'er  hill,  or  dale,  or  plain ; 

No  human  hand  hath  trick  *d  that  mane 

From  which  he  shakes  the  morning  dew ; 

His  mouth  has  never  felt  the  rein ; 

His  lips  have  never  froth'd  the  chain ; 

For  pure  of  blemish  and  of  stain. 

His  neck  unbroke  to  mortal  yoke, 

Like  Nature  free  the  Steed  must  be. 

Fit  offering  for  the  Immortals  he. 

A  year  and  day  the  Steed  must  stray 

Wherever  chance  may  guide  his  way. 

Before  he  fall  at  Seeva's  shrine ; 


.  The  year  and  day  have  pass'd  away. 
Nor  touch  of  man  hath  marr'd  the  rite  divine 

And  now  at  noon  the  Steed  must  bleed, 
The  perfect  rite  to-day  must  force  the  meed 
Which  Fate  reluctant  shudders  to  bestow; 

Then  must  the  Swerga-God 

Yield  to  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  below; 

Then  must  the  Devetas  obey 

The  Rajah's  rod,  and  groan  beneath  his  hateful 

sway. 

3. 

The  Sun  rides  high ;  the  hour  is  nigh ; 

The  multitude,  who  long 

Lest  aught  should  mar  the  rite. 

In  circle  wide  on  every  side, 

Have  kept  the  Steed  in  sight. 

Contract  their  circle  now,  and  drive  him  on. 

Drawn  in  long  files  before  the  Temple-coiirt, 

The  Rajah's  archers  flank  an  ample  space ; 

Here,  moving  onward  still,  they  drive  him  near, 

Then,  opening,  give  him  way  to  enter  here. 


Behold  him  ;  how  he  starts  and  flings  his  head ! 

On  either  side  in  glittering  order  spread. 

The  archers  ranged  in  narrowing  lines  appear ; 

The  multitude  behind  close  up  the  rear 

With  moon-like  bend,  and  silently  await 

The  awful  end. 

The  rite  that  shall  from  Indra  wrest  his  power. 

In  front,  with  far-stretched  walls,  and  many  a 

tower. 

Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate. 

The  huge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land  : 

And  there  before  the  gate 

The  Bramin  band  expectant  stand  ; 

The  axe  is  ready  for  Kehama's  hand. 


Hark  !  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  time  ! 

One,  two,  three,  ijur,  a  tlirice-told  chime, 

And  then  again,  one,  two. 

The  bowl  that  in  its  vessel  floats,  anew 

Must  fill  and  sink  again  ; 

Then  will  the  final  stroke  be  due. 

The  Sun  rides  high,  the  noon  is  nigh, 

And  silently,  as  if  spell-bound. 

The  multitude  expect  the  sound. 


Lo !  how  the  Steed,  with  sudden  start, 

Turns  his  quick  head  to  every  part ! 

iiong  files  of  men  on  every  side  appear. 

The  sight  might  well  his  heart  affright ; 

And  yet  the  silence  that  is  here 

Inspires  a  stranger  fear; 

For  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound 

Of  breath  or  motion  rises  round  ; 

No  stir  is  heard  in  all  that  mighty  crowd ; 

He  neighs,  and  from  the  temple-wall 

The  voice  rePchoes  loud, 

Loud  and  distinct,  as  from  a  hill 

Across  a  lonely  vale,  when  all  is  itill. 
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Within  the  temple,  on  his  golden  throne 

Reclined,  Kehama  lies, 

Watching  with  steady  eyes 

The  perfumed  light  that,  burning  bright, 

Metes  out  the  passing  hours. 

On  either  hand  his  eunuchs  stand. 

Freshening  with  fans  of  peacock-plumes  the  air, 

Which,  redolent  of  all  rich  gums  and  flowers. 

Seems,  overcharged  with  sweets,  to  stagnate  there. 

Lo !  the  time-taper's  flame,  ascending  slow, 

Creeps  up  its  coil  toward  the  fated  line ; 

Kehama  rises  and  goes  forth. 

And  from  the  altar,  ready  where  it  lies. 

He  takes  the  axe  of  sacrifice. 

8. 

That  instant,  from  the  crowd,  with  sudden  shout, 

A  Man  sprang  out 

To  lay  upon  the  Steed  his  hand  profane. 

A  thousand  archers,  with  unerring  eye, 

At  once  let  fly, 

And  with  their  hurtling  arrows  fill  the  sky. 

In  vain  they  fall  upon  him  fast  as  rain ; 

He  bears  a  charmed  life,  which  may  defy 

All  weapons,  —  and  the  darts  that  whizz  around, 

As  from  an  adamantine  panoply 

Repell'd,  fall  idly  to  the  ground. 

Kehama  clasp'd  bis  hands  in  agony, 

And  saw  him  grasp  the  hallow 'd  courser's  mane. 

Spring  up  with  sudden  bound. 

And  with  a  frantic  cry. 

And  madman's  gesture,  gallop  round  and  round. 

9. 

They  seize,  they  drag  him  to  the  Rajah's  feet. 

What  doom  will  now  be  his,  —  what  vengeance 

meet 

Will  he,  who  knows  no  mercy,  now  require  ? 

The  obsequious  guards  around,  with  blood-hound 

eye. 

Look  for  the  word,  in  slow-consuming  fire, 

By  piecemeal  death,  to  make  the  wretch  expire. 

Or  hoist  his  living  carcass,  hook'd  on  high. 

To  feed  the  fowls  and  insects  of  the  sky ; 

Or  if  aught  worse  inventive  cruelty 

To  that  remorseless  heart  of  royalty 

Might  prompt,  accursed  instruments  they  stand 

To  work  the  wicked  will  with  wicked  hand. 

Far  other  thoughts  were  in  the  multitude  ; 

Pity,  and  human  feelings,  held  them  still ; 

And  stifled  sighs  and  groans  suppress'd  were  there, 

And  many  a  secret  curse  and  inward  prayer 

Call'd  on  the  insulted  Gods  to  save  mankind. 

Expecting  some  new  crime,  in  fear  they  stood. 

Some  horror  which  would  make  the  natural  blood 

Start,  with  cold  shudderings  thrill  the  sinking  heart. 

Whiten  the  lip,  and  make  the  abhorrent  eye 

Roll  back  and  close,  press'd  in  for  agony. 

10. 

How  then  fared  he  for  whom  the  mighty  crowd 

Sufler'd  in  spirit  thus,  —  how  then  fared  he? 

A  ghastly  smile  was  on  his  lip,  his  eye 

Glared  with  a  ghastly  hope,  as  he  drew  nigh, 


And  cried  aloud.  Yes,  Rajah !  it  is  I ! 

And  wilt  thou  kill  me  now  ? 

The  countenance  of  the  Almighty  Man 

Fell  when  he  knew  Ladurlad,  and  his  brow 

Was  clouded  with  despite,  as  one  ashamed. 

That  wretch  again !  indignant  he  exclaim'd. 

And  smote  his  forehead,  and  stood  silently 

Awhile  in  wrath :  then,  with  ferocious  smile. 

And  eyes  which  seem'd  to  darken  his  dark  cheek. 

Let  him  go  free  !  he  cried ;  he  hath  his  Curse, 

And  vengeance  upon  him  can  wreak  no  worse  — 

But  ye  who  did  not  stop  him  —  tremble  ye ! 

11. 

He  bade  the  archers  pile  their  weapons  there  : 

No  manly  courage  fiU'd  the  slavish  band. 

No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  a  brave  desp&ir. 

He  call'd  his  horsemen  then,  and  gave  command 

To  hem  the  offenders  in,  and  hew  them  down. 

Ten  thousand  cimeters,  at  once  uprear'd, 

Flash  up,  like  waters  sparkling  to  the  sun ; 

A  second  time  the  fatal  brands  appear'd 

Lifted  aloft,  —  they  glitter'd  then  no  more ; 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  splendor  quench'd  in 

gore. 

At  noon  the  massacre  begun. 

And  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death  wu 

done. 


IX. 

THE  HOME-SCENE. 

1. 

Thk  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 

Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 

Vultures,  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyranny 

So  ofl  had  fumish'd  food,  from  far  and  nigh 

Sped  to  the  lure :  aloft,  with  joyful  cry. 

Wheeling  around,  they  hover'd  overhead; 

Or,  on  the  temple  perch 'd  with  greedy  eye. 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 

Far  off  the  Tigers,  in  the  inmost  wood. 

Heard  the  death  shriek,  and  snuff'd  the  scent  of 

blood; 

They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 

Couch'd  at  the  forest  edge,  and  waited  for  their 

prey. 


He  who  had  sought  for  death  went  wandenng  on ; 

The  hope  which  had  inspired  his  heart  was  gone ; 

Yet  a  wild  joyance  still  inflamed  his  face, 

A  smile  of  vengeance,  a  triumphant  glow. 

Where  goes  he  ?  —  Whither  should  Ladurlad  go ! 

Unwittingly  the  wretch's  footsteps  trace 

Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling-place  ; 

And  wandering  on,  unknowing  where. 

He  starts  like  one  surprised  at  finding  he  is  there. 


Behold  his  lowly  home. 
By  yonder  broad-bough'd  plane  o'erahaded : 
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There  Marriataly^s  Image  stands, 

And  there  the  garland  twined  by  Kailyal'i  hands 

Around  its  brow  hath  faded. 

The  peacocks,  at  their  master's  sight. 

Quick  from  the  leafy  thatch  alight, 

And  hurry  round,  and  search  the  ground, 

And  veer  their  glancing  necks  from  side  to  side, 

Expecting  from  his  hand 

Their  daily  dole  which  erst  the  Maid  supplied. 

Now  all  too  long  denied. 


But,  as  he  gazed  around, 

How  strange  did  all  accustom'd  sights  appear ! 

How  differently  did  each  familiar  sound 

Assail  his  alter'd  ear ! 

Here  stood  the  marriage  bower, 

Rear'd  in  that  happy  hour 

When  he,  with  festal  joy  and  youthful  pride. 

Had  brought  Yedillian  home,  his  beauteous  bride. 

Leaves  not  its  own,  and  many  a  borrowed  flower. 

Had  then  bedeck'd  it,  withering  ere  the  night; 

But  he  who  look'd  from  that  auspicious  day 

For  years  of  long  delight, 

And  would  not  see  the  marriage  bower  decay, 

There  planted  and  nurs'd  up,  with  daily  care. 

The  sweetest  herbs  that  scent  the  ambient  air. 

And  train'd  them  round  to  live  and  flourish  there. 

Nor  when  dread  Yamen's  will 

Had  caird  Yedillian  from  his  arms  away. 

Ceased  he  to  tend  the  marriage-bower,  but  still. 

Sorrowing,  had  dress'd  it  like  a  pious  rite 

Due  to  the  monument  of  past  delight. 


He  took  his  wonted  seat  before  the  door,  — 

Even  as  of  yore. 
When  he  was  wont  to  view,  with  placid  eyes, 
His  daughter  at  her  evening  sacrifice. 
Here  were  the  flowers  which  she  so  carefully 
Did  love  to  rear  for  Marriataly 's  brow ; 
Neglected  now. 
Their  heavy  heads  were  drooping,  over-blown } 
All  else  appear'd  the  same  as  heretofore. 
All  —  save  himself  alone ; 
How  happy  then, — and  now  a  wretch  for  ever- 
more ! 

6. 

The  market-flag,  which,  hoisted  high. 

From  far  and  nigh. 

Above  yon  cocoa  grove  is  seen. 

Hangs  motionless  amid  the  sultry  sky. 

Lioud  sounds  the  village  drum ;  a  happy  crowd 

Is  there ;  Ladurlad  hears  their  distant  voices. 

But  with  their  joy  no  more  his  heart  rejoices ; 

And  how  their  old  companion  now  may  fare 

Little  they  know,  and  less  they  care; 

The  torment  he  is  doom'd  to  bear 

Was  but  to  thero  the  wonder  of  a  day, 

A  burden  of  sad  thoughts  soon  put  away. 


They  knew  not  that  the  wretched  man  was  near; 
And  yet  it  seem'd,  to  his  distemper'd  ear, 


As  if  they  wrong'd  him  with  their  merriment. 

Resentfully  he  tum'd  away  his  eyes. 

Yet  turn'd  them  but  to  find 

Sights  that  enraged  his  mind 

With  envious  grief  more  wild  and  overpowering. 

The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there,  and  there 

The  large-leaved  lotus  on  the  waters  flowering. 

There,  from  the  intolerable  heat 

The  bufialoes  retreat ; 

Only  their  nostrib  raised  to  meet  the  air, 

Amid  the  sheltering  element  they  rest. 

Impatient  of  the  sight,  he  closed  his  eyes, 

And  bow'd  his  burning  head,  and  in  despair 

Calling  on  Indra,  —  Thunder-God !  he  said, 

Thou  owest  to  me  alone  this  day  thy  throne ; 

Be  grateful,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  dead. 

8. 

Despair  had  roused  him  to  that  hopeless  prayer ; 

Yet  thinking  on  the  heavenly  Powers,  his  mind 

Drew  comfort ;  and  he  rose  and  gather'd  flowers. 

And  twined  a  crown  for  Marriataly's  brow; 

And  taking  then  her  wither'd  garland  down. 

Replaced  it  with  the  bloofning  coronal. 

Not  for  myself,  the  unhappy  Fatlier  cried, 

Not  for  myself,  O  Mighty  One !  I  pray. 

Accursed  as  I  am  beyond  thy  aid ! 

But,  oh  !  be  gracious  still  to  that  dear  Maid 

Who  crowned  thee  with  these  garlands  day  by  day. 

And  danced  before  thee  aye  at  even- tide 

In  beauty  and  in  pride. 

O  Marriataly,  whereso'er  she  stray 

Forlorn  and  wretched,  still  be  thou  her  guide ! 

9. 

A  loud  and  fiendish  laugh  replied, 

Scoffing  his  prayer.     Alofl,  as  from  the  air. 

The  sound  of  insult  came :  he  look'd,  and  there 

The  visage  of  dead  Arvalan  came  forth, 

Only  his  face  amid  the  clear  blue  sky. 

With  long-drawn  lips  of  insolent  mockery. 

And  eyes  whose  lurid  glare 

Was  like  a  sulphur  fire. 

Mingling  with  darkness  ere  its  flames  expire. 

10. 

Ladurlad  knew  him  well :  enraged  to  see 

The  cause  of  all  his  misery. 

He  stoop'd  and  lifted  from  the  ground 

A  stake,  whose  fatal  point  was  black  with  blood ; 

The  same  wherewith  his  hand  had  dealt  the  wdund, 

When  Arvalan,  in  hour  with  evil  fraught. 

For  violation  seized  the  shrieking  Maid. 

Thus  arm'd,  in  act  again  to  strike  he  stood. 

And  twice  with  inefficient  wrath  essay 'd 

To  smite  the  impassive  shade. 

The  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh  renew'd, 

And  Arvalan  put  forth  a  hand,  and  caught 

The  sunbeam,  and  condensing  there  its  light. 

Upon  Ladurlad  tum'd  the  burning  stream. 

Vain  cruelty  !  the  stake 

Fell  in  white  ashes  from  his  hold,  but  he 

Endured  no  added  pain ;  his  agony 

Was  full,  and  at  the  height ; 

The  burning  stream  of  radiance  nothing  harm*d 

him; 
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A  fire  was  in  his  heart  and  brain. 

And  from  all  other  flame 
Kehama  s  Curse  had  charm'd  him. 

11. 

Anon  the  Spirit  waved  a  second  hand ; 

Down  rosh'd  the  obedient  whirlwind  from  the  sky, 

Scoop'd  up  the  sand  like  smoke,  and  from  on  high 

Shed  the  hot  shower  upon  Ladurlad's  head. 

Where'er  he  turns,  the  accursed  Hand  is  there  ; 

East,  West,  and  North,  and  South,  on  every  side 

The  hand  accursed  waves  in  air  to  guide 
The  dizzy  ing  storm ;  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth 

It  fills  and  chokes,  and  clogging  every  pore, 

Taught  him  new  torments  might  be  yet  in  store. 

Where  shall  he  turn  to  fly  ?  behold  his  house 

In  flames  !  uprooted  lies  the  marriage-bower, 

The  Goddess  buried  by  the  sandy  shower. 

Blindly,  with  staggering  step,  he  reels  about. 

And  still  the  accursed  Hand  pursued. 

And  still  the  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh 

renew*d. 

12. 

What,  Arvalan  !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

The  grasp  of  Follear  ?     Wilt  thou  still  defy 

The  righteous  Powers  of  heaven  ?  or  know'st  thou 

not 

That  there  are  yet  superior  Powers  on  high. 

Son  of  the  Wicked  ?  —  Lo,  in  rapid  flight, 

Ereenia  hastens  from  the  ethereal  height ; 

Bright  is  the  sword  celestial  in  his  hand  ; 

Like  lightning  in  its  path  athwart  the  sky. 

He  comes  and  drives,  with  angel-arm,  the  blow. 

Oft  have  the  Asuras,  in  the  wars  of  Heaven, 

Felt  that  keen  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven, 

And  fled  before  it  from  the  fields  of  light. 

Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 

The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade ; 

The  wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  foe. 

So  let  that  Spirit  foul 

Fly,  and,  for  impotence  of  anger,  howl, 

Writhing  with  anguish,  and  his  wounds  deplore ; 

Worse  punishment  hath  Arvalan  deserved, 
And  righteous  Fate  hath  heavier  doom  in  store. 

13. 

Not  now  the  Glendoveer  pursues  his  flight; 

He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight, 

And  gently  there  he  laid 

The  astonish 'd  Father  by  the  happy  Maid, 

The  Maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  delight. 

Beholding  all  things  with  incredulous  eyes, 

Still  diwy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he  lay. 

While,  sailing  up  the  skies,  the  living  Bark 

Through  air  and  sunshine  held  its  heavenly  way. 


X. 

MOUNT  MERU. 


Swift  through  the  sky  the  veisel  of  the  Suras 
Sails  up  the  fields  of  ether  like  an  Angel. 


Rich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou  bearest! 

Beauty  and  Virtue, 

Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veneration, 

Hearts  which  are  proved  and  strengthened   bj 

afiiiction. 

Manly  resentment,  fortitude,  and  action. 

Womanly  goodness ; 

All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  her  daughters. 

Tenderness,  truth,  and  purity,  and  meekness. 

Piety,  patience,  faith,  and  resignation. 

Love  and  devotement. 

Ship  of  the  Gods,  how  richly  art  thou  laden ! 

Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyagest  rejoicing ; 

Clouds  float  around  to  honor  thee,  and  Eveniag 

Lingers  in  heaven. 


A  Stream  descends  on  Meru  Mountain  ', 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

It  had  its  birth,  so  Sages  say, 

Upon  the  memorable  day 

When  Parvati  presumed  to  lay, 

In  wanton  play. 

Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddess,  in  her  mirth. 

On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  ligh|  and  life  of  Earth. 

Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still ; 

The  Elements  ceased  their  influences  ;  the  Hours 

Stopped  on  the  eternal  round ;  Motion,  and  Breath, 

Time,  Change,  and  Life,  and  Death, 

In  sudden  trance  oppressed,  forgot  their  powers. 

A  moment  and  the  dread  eclipse  was  ended ; 

But,  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended. 

The  sweat  on  Seeva's  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  thence  upon  the  world  descended. 

The  Holy  River,  the  Redeeming  Flood. 


None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 
But  on  the  top  of  Meru  Mountain, 
Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth. 
In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 
Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 
Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 
Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne ; 
And  there  the  new-bom  River  lies 
Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies. 
As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resign'd 

To  the  will  of  the  Creating  Mind, 

It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Down  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding. 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes ;  Heaven  around. 
Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 

Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling 

spray 

Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there,  at  morning. 

The  earliest  sunbeams  haate  to  wing  their  way. 

With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning ; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 
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A  mountain-yalley  in  its  blessed  breast 

Receives  the  stream,  which  there  delights  to  lie, 

Untroubled  and  at  rest. 

Beneath  the  untainted  sky. 

There,  in  a  lovely  lake,  it  seems  to  sleep, 

And  thence,  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep, 

Their  secret  way  the  holy  Waters  wind, 

Till,  rising  ^underneath  the  root 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Majestic  forth  they  flow  to  purify  mankind. 


Towards  this  Lake,  above  the  nether  sphere, 

The  living  Bark,  with  angel  eye, 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

Kehama  hath  not  yet  dominion  here ; 

And  till  the  dreaded  hour, 

When  Indra  by  the  Rajah  shall  be  driven 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 
Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  his  power. 


The  living  Bark  alights ;  the  Glendoveer 

Then  lays  Ladurlad  by  the  blessed  Lake ;  — 

.    O  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter ! 

The  ethereal  gales  his  agony  aslake. 

His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek. 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

The  innocent  man,  the  man  oppress'd,  — 

Oh  joy  !  —  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Beyond  Kehama's  sway ;  [away. 

The  Curse  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  have  past 


O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter ! 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

Your  resting-place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiled 

The  sacred,  solitary  ground  ? 

Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smiled. 

Receiving  such  a  Sire  and  Child ; 

GUmges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie. 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye, 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

And  roU'd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled, 

And  heavenly  odors  there  were  shed 

About,  below,  and  overhead ; 

And  Earth,  rejoicing  in  their  tread. 

Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower 

Its  deathless  blossom  interweaves 

With  bright  and  undecaying  leaves. 

8. 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here  — 

The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer. 

A  fourth  approaches,  —  who  is  this 

That  enters  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  P 

No  form  so  fair  might  painter  find 

Among  the  daughters  of  mankind ; 

For  death  her  beauties  hath  refined, 

And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given 

74 


Framed  of  the  elements  of  Heaven ; 

Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 

She  stood  and  gazed  on  Sire  and  Child ; 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak ; 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek  ; 

And  when  those  tears  her  sight  beguiled, 

And  still  her  faltering  accents  fail'd, 

The  Spirit,  mute  and  motionless. 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  caress. 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

Of  love  and  painful  happiness. 

9. 
The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey 'd; 
Wistful  she  gazed,  and  knew  her  not. 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought, 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot, 

Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring, 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

She  stretch'd  her  hands  imploringly. 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh, 

Yet  fear'd  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace. 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  oppress'd. 

Not  so  Ladurlad ;  he  could  trace, 

Though  brighten'd  with  angelic  grace, 

His  own  Yedillian's  earthly  face ; 

He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast ' 

•       Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  Heaven, 

By  Death  alone  to  others  given. 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 

The  early-lost,  the  long-deplored. 

10. 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth ; 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  forever  burneth ; 

From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth ; 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd. 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  bar  vest- time  of  Love  is  there. 

11. 

Oh !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 

An  over-payment  of  delight  ? 

12. 

A  blessed  fiunily  is  this, 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss ! 

Strange  woe,  Ladurlad,  hath  been  thine, 
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And  pangs  beyond  all  human  measure, 

And  thy  reward  is  now  divine, 

A  foretaste  of  eternal  pleasure. 

He  knew  indeed  there  was  a  day 

When  all  these  joys  would  pass  away, 

And  he  must  quit  this  blest  abode, 

And,  taking  up  again  the  spell, 

Groan  underneath  the  baleful  load, 

And  wander  o'er  the  world  again. 

Most  wretched  of  the  sons  of  men : 

Yet  was  this  brief  repose,  as  when 

A  traveller  in  the  Arabian  sands. 

Half  fainting  on  his  sultry  road. 

Hath  reach'd  the  water-place  at  last; 

And  resting  there  beside  the  well. 

Thinks  of  the  perils  he  has  past. 

And  gazes  o'er  the  unbounded  plain. 

The  plain  which  must  be  traversed  still. 

And  drinks,  —  yet  cannot  drink  his  fill ; 

Then  g'u'ds  his  patient  loins  again. 

So  to  Ladurlad  now  was  given 

New  strength,  and  confidence  in  Heaven, 

And  hope,  and  faith  invincible. 

13. 

For  often  would  Ereenia  tell 

Of  what  in  elder  days  befell. 

When  Qther  Tyrants,  in  their  might, 

Usurp'd  dominion  o'er  the  earth ; 

And  Veeshnoo  took  a  human  birth. 

Deliverer  of  the  Sons  of  men. 

And  slew  the  huge  Ermaccasen, 

And  piecemeal  rent,  with  lion  force, 

Errenen's  accursed  corse, 

And  humbled  Baly  in  his  pride ; 

And  when  the  Giant  Ravanen 

Had  borne  triumphant  from  his  side 

Sita,  tlie  earth-bom  God's  beloved  bride. 

Then  from  his  island-k'mgdom,  laugh'd  to  scorn 

The  insulted  husband,  and  his  power  defied ; 

How,  to  revenge  the  wrong,  in  wrath  he  hied. 

Bridging  the  sea  before  his  dreadful  way. 

And  met  the  hundred-headed  foe, 

And  dealt  him  the  unerring  blow ; 

By  Brama's  hand  the  righteous  lance  was  given. 

And  by  that  arm  immortal  driven, 

It  laid  the  mighty  Tyrant  low ; 

And  Earth,  and  Ocean,  and  high  Heaven, 

Rejoiced  to  see  his  overthrow. 

Oh  !  doubt  not  thou,  Yedillian  cried. 

Such  fate  Kehama  will  betide ; 

For  there  are  Gods  who  look  below,  — 

Seeva,  the  Avenger,  is  not  blind. 
Nor  Veeshnoo  careless  for  mankind. 

14. 

Thus  was  Ladurlad's  soul  imbued 

With  hope  and  holy  fortitude ; 

And  Child  and  Sire,  with  pious  mind, 

Alike  resolved,  alike  resign'd, 

Look'd  onward  to  the  evil  day : 

Faith  was  their  comfort,  Faith  their  stay ; 

They  trusted  Woe  would  pass  away. 

And  Tyranny  would  sink  subdued. 

And  Evil  yield  to  Good. 


15. 

Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth  * 

Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth ; 

But  foster'd  in  this  Blissful  Bower, 

From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 

Lovelier  grew  the  lovely  flower. 

O  blessed,  blessed  company ! 

When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet. 

And  they  whom  Death  had  sever'd  meet. 

And  hold  again  conmiunion  sweet ;  — 

O  blessed,  blessed  company  ! 

16. 

The  Sun,  careering  round  the  sky, 

Beheld  them  with  rejoicing  eye. 

And  bade  his  willing  Charioteer 

Relax  his  speed  as  they  drew  near ; 

Arounin  check' d  the  rainbow  reins. 

The  seven  green  coursers  shook  their  manes. 

And  brighter  rays  around  them  threw; 

The  Car  of  Glory  in  their  view 
More  radiant,  more  resplendent  grew ; 
And  Surya,  through  his  veil  of  light. 
Beheld  the  Bower,  and  blest  the  sight. 

17. 

The  Lord  of  Night,  as  he  sail'd  by, 

Stay'd  liis  pearly  boat  on  high ; 

And  while  around  the  Blissful  Bower, 

He  bade  the  softest  moonlight  flow, 

Linger'd  to  see  that  earthly  flower. 

Forgetful  of  his  Dragon  foe. 

Who,  mindful  of  their  ancient  feud. 

With  open  jaws  of  rage  pursued. 

18. 
There  all  good  Spirits  of  the  air. 

Suras  and  Devetas,  repair; 

Aloft  they  love  to  hover  there. 

And  view  the  flower  of  mortal  birth. 

Here  for  her  innocence  and  worth, 

Transplanted  from  the  fields  of  earth; 

And  him,  who,  on  the  dreadful  day 

When  Heaven  was  fill'd  with  consternation. 

And  Indra  trembled  with  dismay. 

And  for  the  sounds  of  joy  and  mirth, 

Woe  was  heard  and  lamentation. 

Defied  the  Rajah  in  his  pride. 

Though  all  in  Heaven  and  Earth  beside 

Stood  mute  in  dolorous  expectation ; 

And,  rushing  forward  in  that  hour. 

Saved  the  Swerga  from  his  power. 

Grateful  for  this  they  hover  nigh. 

And  bless  that  blessed  Company. 

19. 

One  God  alone,  with  wanton  eye, 

Beheld  them  in  their  Bower ; 

O  ye,  he  cried,  who  have  defied 

The  Rajah,  will  ye  mock  my  power  ? 

'Twas  Camdeo  riding  on  bis  lory, 

•Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love ; 

If  men  below  and  Gods  above, 

Subject  alike,  quoth  he,  have  felt  these  darts. 

Shall  ye  alone,  of  all  in  story. 
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Boast  impenetrable  hearts  ? 

Hover  here,  my  ^rentle  lory, 

Gently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory, 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

20. 

Then,  in  the  dewy  evening  sky, 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumery 

Poised  his  wings,  and  hover'd  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightful  hour 

Kailyal  sat  before  the  Bower, 

On  the  green  bank  with  amaranth  sweet, 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet. 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean  blue  display'd ; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight 

Moved  slowly  o'er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight; 

Anon,  with  sudden  stroke  and  strong. 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along ; 

Now  shooting  downward  from  his  heavenly  height. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below. 

Then  rising,  soar'd  again. 

And  shook  the  sparkling  waters  off  like  rain. 

And  hovering  o'er  the  silver  surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  bow ; 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung. 

The  fatal  bow  of  sugar-cane. 

And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  heart 

With  their  petals  barb'd  the  dart. 

21. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  address'd. 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  Ereenia's  breast. 

Ah,  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go* aim  at  idler  hearts; 

Thy  skill  is  baffled  here  ! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine, 

A  love  that  springeth  from  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  th'me  ! 

22. 
A  second  shall,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried. 

Had  Camdeo  aim'd  at  Kailyal's  side ; 

But,  lo !  the  Bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  took  their  flight. 

To  that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way. 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play, 

And  buzz  about  her  with  delight. 

As  if  with  that  melodious  sound 

They  strove  to  pay  their  wiUing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty. 

23. 

Ah !  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here ! 

Choose  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  these  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  possessed. 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow ! 

24. 

Rightly  Ereenia  spake ;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseem'd  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  walled,  that  the  Soul 


Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strengthen  her. 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly  lore. 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  imbue  her  heart 

With  hope,  and  faith,  and  holy  fortitude. 

Against  the  evil  day.     Here  rest  a  while 

In  peace,  O  father !  mark'd  for  misery 

Above  all  sons  of  men ;  O  daughter !  doom'd 

For  sufferings  and  for  trials  above  all 

Of  women;  —  yet  both  favor'd,  both  beloved 

By  all  good  Powers,  rest  here  a  while  in  peace. 


XI. 

THE  ENCHANTRESS. 

1. 

When  from  tlie  sword,  by  arm  angelic  driven. 

Foul  Arvalan  fled  howling,  wild  in  pain, 

His  thin,  essential  spirit,  rent  and  riven 

With  wounds,  united  soon  and  heal'd  again  ; 

Backward  the  accursed  turn'd  his  eye  in  flight. 

Remindful  of  revengeful  thoughts  even  then, 

And  saw  where,  gliding  through  the  evening  light. 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  sail'd  upward  through  the  sky. 

Then,  like  a  meteor,  vanish 'd  from  his  sight. 

Where  should  he  follow  ?  vainly  might  he  try 

To  trace  through  trackless  air  its  rapid  course ; 

Nor  dared  he  that  angelic  arm  defy, 
Still  sore  and  writhing  from  its  dreaded  force. 

2. 

Should  he  the  lust  of  vengeance  lay  aside  ? 

Too  long  had  Arvalan  in  ill  been  train'd ; 

Nurs'd  up  in  power,  and  tyranny,  and  pride. 

His  soul  the  ignominious  thought  disdain'd. 

Or  to  his  mighty  Father  should  he  go. 

Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sustain'd. 

And  ask  new  powers  to  meet  the  immortal  foei*  — 

Repulse  he  fear'd  not,  but  he  fear'd  rebuke. 

And  shamed  to  tell  him  of  his  overthrow. 
There  dwelt  a  dread  Enchantress  in  a  nook 
Obscure ;  old  helpmate  she  to  him  had  been, 

Lending  her  aid  in  many  a  secret  sin ; 
And  there,  for  counsel,  now  his  way  he  took. 

3. 

She  was  a  woman  whose  unlovely  youth. 

Even  like  a  canker'd  rose  which  none  will  cull. 

Had  withered  on  the  stalk ;  her  heart  was  full 

Of  passions  which  had  found  no  natural  scope. 

Feelings  which  there  had  grown,  but  ripen'd  not. 

Desires  unsatisfied,  abortive  hope, 

Repinings  which  provoked  vindictive  thought: 

These  restless  elements  forever  wrought, 

Fermenting  in  her  with  perpetual  stir. 

And  thus,  her  spirit  to  all  evil  moved. 

She  hated  men  because  they  loved  not  her. 

And  hated  women  because  they  were  lov'd. 

And  thus,  in  wrath,  and  hatred,  and  despair. 

She  tempted  Hell  to  tempt  her,  and  resign'd 

Her  body  to  the  Demons  of  the  Air, 

Wicked  and  wanton  fiends,  who  where  they  will 

Wander  abroad,  still  seeking  to  do  ill, 
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And  take  whatever  vacant  form  they  find, 

CarcaM  of  man  or  beast  that  life  hath  left. 

Foul  instrument  for  them  of  fouler  mind. 

To  these  the  Witch  her  wretched  body  gave, 

So  they  would  wreak  her  vengeance  on  mankind ; 

She  thus  at  once  their  mistress  and  their  slave ; 

And  they,  to  do  such  service  nothing  loath, 
Obey'd  her  bidding,  slaves  and  masters  both. 

4. 

So  from  this  cursed  intercourse  she  caught 

Contagious  power  of  mischief,  and  was  taught 

Such  secrets  as  are  damnable  to  guess. 

Is  there  a  child  whose  little  lovely  ways 

Might  win  all  hearts,  —  on  whom  his  parents  gaze 

Till  they  shed  tears  of  joy  and  tenderness  ? 

Oh  !  hide  him  from  that  Witch's  withering  sight ! 

Oh  I  hide  him  from  the  eye  of  Lorrinite  ! 

Her  look  hath  crippling  in  it,  and  her  curse 

All  plagues  which  on  mortality  can  light ; 

Death  is  his  doom  if  she  behold,  —  or  worse, — 

Diseases  .loathsome  and  incurable. 
And  inward  sufferings  that  no  tongue  can  tell. 

5. 

Woe  was  to  him  on  whom  that  eye  of  hate 

Was  bent ;  for,  certain  as  the  stroke  of  Fate, 

It  did  its  mortal  work,  nor  human  arts 

Could  save  the  unhappy  wretch,  her  chosen  prey ; 

For  gazing,  she  consumed  his  vital  parts, 

Ealing  his  very  core  of  life  away. 

The  wine  which  from  yon  wounded  palm  on  high 

Fills  yonder  gourd,  as  slowly  it  distils. 

Grows  sour  at  once  if  Lorrinite  pass  by. 

The  deadliest  worm  from  which  all  creatures  fly, 

Fled  from  the  deadlier  venom  of  her  eye  j 

The  babe  unborn,  within  its  mother's  womb, 

Started  and  trembled  when  the  Witch  came  nigh; 

And  in  the  silent  chamber^  of  the  tomb. 

Death  shudder'd  her  unholy  tread  to  hear. 

And  from  the  dry  and  mouldering  bones  did  fear 

Force  a  cold  sweat,  when  Lorrinite  was  near. 

6. 

Power  made  her  haughty :  by  ambition  fired, 

Erelong  to  mightier  mischiefs  she  aspired. 

The  Calis,  who  o'er  cities  rule  unseen, 

Each  in  her  own  domain  a  Demon  Queen, 

And  there  adored  with  blood  and  human  life, 

They  knew  her,  and  in  their  accurs'd  employ 

She  stirr'd  up  neighboring  states  to  mortal  strife. 

Sani,  the  dreadful  God,  who  rides  abroad 

Upon  the  King  of  the  Ravens,  to  destroy 

The  offending  sons  of  men,  when  his  four  hands 

Were  weary  with  their  toil,  would  let  her  do 

His  work  of  vengeance  upon  guilty  lands; 

And  Lorrinite,  at  his  commandment,  knew 

When  the  ripe  earthquake  should  be  loosed,  and 

where 

To  point  its  course.     And  in  the  baneful  air 

The  pregnant  seeds  of  death  he  bade  her  strew, 

All  deadly  plagues  and  pestilence  to  brew. 

The  Locusts  were  her  army,  and  their  bands, 

Where'er  she  tum'd  her  skinny  finger,  flew. 

The  floods  in  ruin  roll'd  at  her  commands ; 


And  when,  m  time  of  drought,  the  husbandman 

Beheld  the  gathered  rain  about  to  fall, 

Her  breath  would  drive  it  to  the  desert  sando. 

While  in  the  marshes'  parch 'd  and  gaping  soil 

The  rice-roots  by  the  searching  Sun  were  dried. 

And  in  lean  groups,  assembled  at  the  side 

Of  the  empty  tank,  the  cattle  dropp'd  and  died ; 

And  Famine,  at  her  bidding,  wasted  wide 

The  wretched  land,  till,  in  the  public  way, 

Promiscuous  where  the  dead  and  dying  lay. 

Dogs  fed  on  human  bones  in  the  open  light  of  day. 

7. 

Her  secret  cell  the  accursed  Arvalan, 

In  quest  of  vengeance,  sought,  and  thus  began :  — 

Mighty  mother !  mother  wise ! 

Revenge  me  on  my  enemies. 

LORRINITE. 

Contest  thou,  son,  for  aid  to  me .' 

Tell  me  who  have  injured  thee. 

Where  they  are,  and  who  they  be ; 

Of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  Sea, 

Or  of  the  aerial  company .' 

Earth,  nor  Sea,  nor  Air  is  free 

From  the  powers  who  wait  on  me, 

And  my  tremendous  witchery. 

ARVALAH. 

She  for  whom  so  ill  I  sped, 
Whom  my  father  deemeth  desd. 

Lives,  for  Marriataly's  aid 

From  the  water  saved  the  Maid. 

In  hatred  I  desire  her  still. 

And  in  revenge  would  have  my  will. 

A  Deveta  with  wings  of  blue. 

And  sword  whose  edge  even  now  I  rue. 

In  a  Ship  of  Heaven  on  high, 

Pilots  her  along  the  sky. 

Where  they  voyage  tliou  canst  tell. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  spell. 

8. 

At  this  the  Witch,  through  shrivell'd  lips  and  thin. 

Sent  forth  a  sound  half  whistle  and  half  hiss. 

Two  winged  Hands  came  in, 

Armless  and  bodiless. 

Bearing  a  globe  of  liquid  crystal,  set 

In  frame  as  diamond  bright,  yet  black  as  jet. 

A  thousand  eyes  were  quench'd  in  endless  night 

To  form  that  magic  globe ;  for  Lorrinite 

Had,  from  their  sockets,  drawn  the  liquid  sight. 

And  kneaded  it,  with  re-creating  skill. 

Into  this  organ  of  her  mighty  will. 

Look  in  yonder  orb,  she  cried ; 

Tell  me  what  is  there  descried. 

9. 

ARVALAir. 

A  mountain  top,  in  clouds  of  light 

Enveloped,  rises  on  my  sight; 

Thence  a  cataract  rushes  down, 

Hung  with  many  a  rainbow  crown ; 

Light  and  clouds  conceal  its  head ; 

Below,  a  silver  lake  is  spread; 
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Upon  its  shores  a  Bower  I  see 

Fit  home  for  blessed  company. 

See,  Ihey  come  forward,  —  one,  two,  three, — 

The  last  a  Maiden,  —  it  is  she  ! 

The  foremost  shakes  his  wings  of  blue; 

*Tifl  he  whose  sword  even  yet  I  me ; 

And  in  that  other  one  I  know 

The  visage  of  my  deadliest  foe. 

Mother,  let  thy  magic  might 

Arm  me  for  the  mortal  fight; 

Helm,  and  shield,  and  mail  afford. 

Proof  against  his  dreaded  sword. 

Then  will  I  invade  their  seat; 

Then  shall  vengeance  be  complete. 

10. 

LORRINITE. 

Spirits,  who  obey  my  will, 
Hear  him,  and  his  wish  fulfil ! 

So  spake  the  mighty  Witch,  nor  further  spell 

Needed  ;  anon  a  soimd,  like  smother'd  thunder, 

Was  heard,  slow  rolling  under; 

The  solid  pavement  of  the  cell 

Quaked,  heaved,  and  clefl  asunder. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Arvalan  displayed. 

Helmet  and  mail,  and  shield  and  cimeter,  were 

laid. 

11. 

The  Asuras,  oflen  put  to  flight 

And  scatter'd  in  the  fields  of  light 

By  their  foes'  celestial  might. 

Forged  this  enchanted  armor  for  the  fight. 

'Mid  fires  intense  did  they  anneal, 

In  mountain  furnaces,  the  quivering  steel. 

Till,  trembl'mg  through  each  deepening  hue, 

It  settled  in  a  midnight  blue  ; 

Last  they  cast  it,  to  aslake, 

In  the  penal  icy  lake. 

Then  they  consigned  it  to  the  Giant  brood ; 

And  while  they  forged  the  impenetrable  arms, 

The  Evil  Powers,  to  oversee  them,  stood, 

And  there  imbued 

The  work  of  Giant  strength  with  magic  charms. 

Foul  Arvalan,  with  joy,  survey 'd 

The  crescent  sabre's  cloudy  blade. 

With  deeper  joy  the  impervious  mail, 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  avail. 

Soon  did  he  himself  array. 

And  bade  her  speed  him  on  his  way. 

12. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  den, 

Where  her  chariot,  night  and  day. 

Stood  harness'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Two  Diagons,  yoked  in  adamant,  convey 

The  magic  car ;  from  either  collar  sprung 

An  adamantine  rib,  which  met  in  air, 

O'crarch'd,  and  cross' d,  and  bent,  diverging  there. 

And  firmly  in  its  arc  upbore. 

Upon  their  brazen  necks,  the  seat  of  power. 

Arvalan  mounts  the  car,  and  in  his  hand 

Receives  the  magic  reins  from  Lorrinite ; 

The  Dragons,  long  obedient  to  command. 


Their  ample  sails  expand ; 
Like  steeds  well-broken  to  fair  lady's  hand 

They  feel  the  reins  of  might, 
And  up  the  northern  sky  begin  their  flight. 

13. 

Son  of  the  Wicked,  doth  thy  soul  delight 

To  think  its  hour  of  vengeance  now  is  nigh  ? 

Lo !  where  the  far-off  light 

Of  Indra's  palace  flashes  on  his  sight. 

And  Meru's  heavenly  summit  shines  on  high. 

With  clouds  of  glory  bright, 

Amid  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Already,  in  his  hope,  doth  he  espy, 

Himself  secure  in  mail  of  tenfold  charms, 

Ereenia  writhing  from  the  magic  blade. 

The  Father  sent  to  bear  his  Curse,  —  the  Maid 

Resisting  vainly  in  his  impious  arms. 

14. 

Ah,  Sinner !  whose  anticipating  soul 

Incurs  the  guilt  even  when  the  crime  is  spared ! 

Joyous  toward  Meru's  summit  on  he  fared. 

While  the  twin  Dragons,  rising  as  he  guides, 

With  steady  flight,  steer  northward  for  the  pole. 

Anon,  with  irresistible  control. 

Force  mightier  far  than  his  arrests  their  course ; 

It  wrought  as  though  a  Power  unseen  had  caught 

Their  adamantine  yokes  to  drag  theiii  on. 

Straight  on  they  bend  their  way,  and  now,  in  vain. 

Upward  doth  Arvalan  direct  the  rein ; 

The  rein  of  magic  might  avails  no  more ; 

Bootless  its  strength  against  that  unseen  Power, 

That,  in  their  mid  career. 

Hath  seized  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer. 

With  hands  resisting,  and  down-pressing  feet 

Upon  their  hold  insisting. 

He  struggles  to  maintain  his  diflicult  seat. 

Seeking  in  vain  with  that  strange  Power  to  vie. 

Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

Forced  in  a  stream  from  whence  was  no  retreat. 

Strong  as  they  are,  behold  them  whirled  along. 

Headlong,  with  useless  pennons,  through  the  sky. 

15. 
What  Power  was  that,  which,  with  resistless  might, 

Foil'd  the  dread  magic  thus  of  Lorrinite  ? 

'Twas  all  commanding  Nature. — They  were  here 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  adamantine  rocks 

Which  gird  Mount  Meru  round,  as  far  below 

That  heavenly  height  where  Ganges  hath  its  birth 

Involv'd  in  clouds  and  light. 

So  far  above  its  roots  of  ice  and  snow. 

16. 

On  —  on  they  roll,  —  rapt  headlong  they  roll  on ;  — 

The  lost  canoe,  less  rapidly  than  this, 

Down  the  precipitous  stream  is  whirl'd  along 

To  the  brink  of  Niagara's  dread  abyss. 

On  —  on  they  roll,  and  now,  with  shivering  shock. 

Are  dash'd  against  the  rock  that  girds  the  Pole. 

Down  from  his  shatter'd  mail  the  unhappy  Soul 

Is    dropp'd,  —  ten    thousand    thousand    fathoms 

down, — 

Till  in  an  ice-rifl,  'mid  the  eternal  snow, 
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Foul  Arvalan  ia  stopped.    There  let  him  howl, 

Groan  there,  —  and  there,  with  unavailing  moan. 

For  aid  on  his  Almighty  Father  call. 

17. 

All  human  sounds  are  lost 

Amid  those  deserts  of  perpetual  frost, 

Old  Winter's  drear  domain. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  living  World, 

Beyond  Kehania's  reign. 

Of  utterance  and  of  motion  soon  bereft, 

Frozen  to  the  ice-rock,  there  behold  him  lie. 

Only  the  painful  sense  of  Being  left, 

A  Spirit  who  must  feel,  and  cannot  die, 

Bleaching  and  bare  beneath  the  pdar  sky. 


XII. 

THE  SACRIFICE  COMPLETED. 

1. 

O  TE  who,  by  the  Lake 

On  Mem  Mount,  partake 

The  joys  which  Heaven  hath  destin'd  for  the  blest, 

Swift,  swift  the  moments  fly. 

The  silent  hours  go  by. 

And  ye  must  leave  your  dear  abode  of  rest. 

O  wretched  Man,  prepare 

Again  thy  Curse  to  bear ! 

Prepare,  O  wretched  Maid,  for  further  woe ! 

The  fatal  hour  draws  near. 

When  Indra's  heavenly,  sphere 

Must  own  the  Tjrrant  of  the  World  below. 

To-day  the  hundredth  Steed 

At  Seeva's  shrine  must  bleed ; 

The  dreadful  sacrifice  is  full  to-day ; 

Nor  man  nor  God  hath  power. 

At  this  momentous  hour, 

Again  to  save  the  Swerga  from  his  sway. 

Fresh  woes,  O  Maid  divine, 

Fresh  trials  must  be  thine : 

And  what  must  thou,  Ladurlad,  yet  endure  ! 

But  let  your  hearts  be  strong. 

And  rise  against  all  wrong. 

For  Providence  is  just,  and  virtue  is  secure. 

2. 

They,  little  deeming  that  the  fatal  day 

Was  come,  beheld,  where  through  the  morning  sky 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  its  steady  flight; 

Till,  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods,  alight. 

But  when  Ereenia  saw  the  Sire  appear, 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear. 

Thy  presence  doth  its  doleful  tidings  tell, 

O  Father !  cried  the  startled  Glendoveer ! 

The  dreadful  hour  is  near !  I  know  it  well ! 

Not  for  less  import  would  the  Sire  of  Gods 

Forsake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 


3. 

Even  so,  serene  the  immortal  Sire  replies ; 
Soon  like  an  earthquake  will  ye  feel  the  blo"w 
Which  consummates  the  mighty  sacrifice : 
And  this  World,  and  its  Heaven,  and  all  therein. 
Are  then  Kehama's.    To  the  second  ring 
Of  these  seven  Spheres,  the  Swerga  King, 

Even  now,  prepares  for  flight. 

Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conquer'd  world. 

Beyond  the  Rajah's  might. 

Ocean,  that  clips  this  inmost  of  the  Spheres, 

And  girds  it  round  with  everlasting  roar, 

Set  like  a  gem  appears 

Within  that  bending  shore. 

Thither  fly  all  the  Sons  of  heavenly  race  : 

I,  too,  forsake  mine  ancient  dwelling-place. 

And  now,  O  Child  and  Father,  ye  must  go : 

Take  up  the  burden  of  your  woe. 

And  wander  once  again  below. 

With  patient  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end  : 

Be  true  unto  yourselves,  and  bear  in  mind 

That  every  God  is  still  the  good  Man's  friend ; 

And  when  the  Wicked  have  their  day  assign 'd. 

Then  they  who  suffer  bravely  save  mankind. 


Oh,  tell  me,  cried  Ereenia,  —  for  from  thee 
Nought  can  be  hidden,  —  when  the  end  will  be. 

Seek  not  to  know,  old  Casyapa  replied, 

What  pleaseth  Heaven  to  hide. 

Dark  is  the  abyss  of  Time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given ; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 

Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  aside. 

And  leave  the  event,  in  holy  hope,  to  Heaven. 

The  moment  is  at  hand  ;  no  more  delay ; 

Ascend  the  ethereal  bark,  and  go  your  way ; 

And  Ye,  of  heavenly  nature,  foUow  me. 

5. 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  Ladurlad  cried ; 

Nor  more  the  man  replied. 

But  placed  his  daughter  in  the  ethereal  bark. 

Then  took  his  seat  beside. 

There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no  adieu. 

Down  from  that  empyreal  height  they  flew : 

One  groan  Ladurlad  breathed,  yet  utter'd  not. 

When,  to  his  heart  and  brain. 

The  fiery  Curse  again  like  lightning  shot. 

And  now  on  earth  the  Sire  and  Child  alight; 

Up  toar'd  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  and  sail'd  away 

from  sight. 


O  ye  immortal  Bowers, 

Where  hitherto  the  Hours 

Have  led  their  dance  of  happiness  for  aye, 

With  what  a  sense  of  woe 

Do  ye  expect  the  blow, 

And  see  your  heavenly  dwellers  driven  away  ! 

Lo !  where  the  aunnay-birds  of  graceful  mien. 

Whose  milk-white  forms  were  seen, 
Lovely  as  Nymphs,  your  ancient  trees  between, 
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And  by  your  silent  springs, 

With  melancholy  cry, 

Now  spread  unwilling  wings ; 

Their  stately  necks  reluctant  they  protend. 

And  through  the  sullen  sky, 

To  other  worlds,  their  mournful  progress  bend. 


The  afirighted  gales  to-day 

O'er  their  beloved  streams  no  longer  play  ; 

The  streams  of  Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow ; 

The  Fountain-Tree  withholds  its  diamond-shower 

In  this  portentous  hour,  — 

This  dolorous  hour,  —  this  universal  woe. 

Where  is  the  Palace,  whose  far-flashing  beams. 

With  streaks  and  streams  of  ever-varying  light. 

Brighten 'd  the  polar  night 

Around  the  frozen  North's  extremest  shore  .•* 

Gone  like  a  morning  rainbow,  — like  a  dream, — 

A  star  that  shoots  and  falls,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

8. 

Now!  now! — Before  the  Golden  Palaces, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  fatal  blow  is  given, 

That  over  Earth  and  Heaven 

Confirms  the  Almighty  Rajah  in  his  power. 

All  evil  Spirits  then. 

That  roam  the  World  about. 

Or  wander  through  the  sky. 

Set  up  a  joyful  shout. 

The  Asuras  and  the  Giants  join  the  cry ; 

The  damn'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 

Their  hoped  Deliverer's  name ; 

Heaven   trembles  with   the   thunder-drowning 

sound; 

Back  starts  affrighted  Ocean  from  the  shore. 

And  the  adamantine  vaults  and  brazen  floor 

Of  Hell  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 

Up  rose  the  Rajah  through  the  conquer'd  sky, 

To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 

Myriads  of  evil  Grenii  round  him  fly, 

As  royally  on  wings  of  winds  he  rode. 

And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God. 


xm. 
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Around  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 
Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 

Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar. 

And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through 

Heaven ; 

Earth  underneath  them  rock'd. 

Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion. 

Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 

As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 

And  lo !  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 

Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly ; 


Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire, 

Leaving  from  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake 

of  fire. 


When  the  wild  uproar  was  at  length  allay 'd. 

And  Earth,  recovering  from  the  shock,  was  still, 

Thus  to  her  Father  spake  the  imploring  Maid :  — 

Oh !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 

Each  other,  and  we  ne'er  shall  cease  to  bear, — 

Oh !  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shared. 

And  must  not  cease  to  share,  — 

One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour, 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe ! 

Father,  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power ; 

Thou  wilt  not.  Father,  sure  refuse  me  now 

The  only  comfort  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

3. 

O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 

Of  tenderness  and  anguish,  he  replied, 

O  best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  best, 

Best  worthy,  —  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest. 

I  know  thy  wish,  and  let  what  will  betide, 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  again. 

My  soul  is  strengthen'd  to  endure  its  pain ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  wanderings,  still  my  guide ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sufferings,  at  my  side. 


The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  impress'd 

A  passionate  kiss  upon  her  Father's  cheek : 

They  look'd  around  them  then,  as  if  to  seek 

Where  they  should  turn,  North,  South,  or  East,  or 

West, 

Wherever  to  their  vagrant  feet  seem'd  best. 

But,  turning  from  the  view  her  mournful  eyes. 

Oh,  whither  should  we  wander  ?  Kailyal  cries. 

Or  wherefore  seek  in  vain  a  place  of  rest  ? 

Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our  tread. 

Heaven  overhead, 

A  brook  that  winds  through  this  sequester'd  glade, 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and  shade  ? 

The  little  all  our  wants  require  is  nigh ; 

Hope  we  have  none ;  —  why  travel  on  in  fear  ? 

We  cannot  fly  from  Fate,  and  Fate  will  find  us  here. 


'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Bannian  grew. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 

For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propp'd  its  lofty  head ; 

And  many  a  long,  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root. 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  grouna. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  cross'd  their  way, 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 

Others,  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  hung 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height ; 
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Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deform'd  the  natural  floor, 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  checkered  light. 

So  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 

A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prajer. 

6. 
A  brook,  with  easy  current,  mnrmur'd  near ; 

Water  so  cool  and  clear 

The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble  well. 

Which  they,  with  sacrifice  of  rural  pride, 

Have  wedded  to  the  cocoa-grove  beside ; 

Nor  tanks  of  costliest  masonry  dispense 

To  those  in  towns  who  dwell, 

The  work  of  Kings,  in  their  beneficence. 

Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon. 

Pellucid,  deep,  and  still,  in  silence  join'd. 

And  swell 'd  the  passing  stream.     Like  burnish'd 

steel 

Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon; 

And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play. 

Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then,  with  gleam 

Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  stem 

It  rippled,  and  the  sacred  flowers,  that  crown 

The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride, 

In  easy  waving  rock'd,  from  side  to  side ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves 

Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. 

7. 

They  built  them  here  a  bower,  of  jointed  cane. 

Strong  for  the  needful  use ;  and  light  and  long 

Was  the  slight  framework  rear'd,  with  little  pain ; 

Lithe  creepers,  then,  the  wicker  sides  supply, 

And  the  tall  jungle-grass  fit  roofing  gave 

Beneath  the  genial  sky. 

And  here  did  Kailyal,  each  returning  day, 

Pour  forth  libations  from  the  brook  to  pay 

The  Spirits  of  her  Sires  their  grateful  rite  j 

In  such  libations  pour'd  in  open  glades. 

Beside  clear  streams  and  solitary  shades. 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight. 

And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise, 

The  Maid,  as  with  an  angel's  voice  of  song, 

Pour'd  her  melodious  lays 

Upon  the  gales  of  even, 

And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along, 

Moved  graceful  as  the    dark-eyed   Nymphs  of 

Heaven ; 

Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

8. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  Father's  doting  eye, 

Kailyal  perform 'd  the  customary  rite  ; 

He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while. 

Beheld  her,  and  approved  her  pious  toil ; 

And  sometimes,  at  the  sight, 

A  melancholy  smile 

Would  gleam  upon  his  awful  countenance. 

He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour, 

Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice ; 

An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  and  rice, 

Flower-crown,  or  blood;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 


A  resolute,  unconquer'd  fortitude. 

An  agony  repress'd,  a  will  resign'd. 

To  her,  who,  on  her  secret  throne  reclin'd. 

Amid  the  Sea  of  Milk,  by  Veeshnoo's  side, 

Looks  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

By  the  Preserver,  with  his  power  endued. 

There  Voomdavee  beholds  this  lower  clime. 

And  marks  the  silent  sufferings  of  the  good. 

To  recompense  them  in  her  own  good  time. 

9. 

O  force  of  faith !  O  strength  of  virtuous  will ! 

Behold  him  in  his  endlete  martyrdom,  * 

Triumphant  still ! 

The  Curse  still  burning  in  his  heart  and  brain ; 

And  yet  doth  he  remain 

Patient  the  while,  and  tranquil,  and  content ! 

The  pious  soul  hath  framed  unto  itself 

A  second  nature,  to  exist  in  pain 

As  in  its  own  allotted  element. 

10. 

Such  strength  the  will  reveal'd  had  given 

This  holy  pair,  such  influxes  of  grace. 

That  to  their  solitary  resting-place 

They  brought  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

Tea,  all  around  was  hallow'd  !     Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  enter'd  here. 

A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 

Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade ; 

Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 

And  ofier'd  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 

Or,  with  arch'd  back  erect,  and  bending  head. 

And  eyes  half-closed  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand. 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

11. 

Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake, 

And  canes  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way. 

And  tasseKgrass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play, 

O'ertopping  the  young  trees. 

On  comes  the  Elephant,  to  slake 

His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 

Lo!  from  his  trunk  upturn 'd,  alofl  he  flings 

The  grateful  shower ;  and  now 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 

Of  yonder  plane,  with  wavy  motion  slow. 

Fanning  the  languid  air, 

He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 

But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his  sight. 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops. 

From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch  drops. 

Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer ; 

And  when  she  pours  her  angel  voice  in  song, 

Intranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes. 

Till  his  strong  temples,  bathed  with  sudden  dews. 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  difiuse. 

12. 

Lo !  as  the  voice  melodious  floats  around. 

The  Antelope  draws  near. 

The  Tigress  leaves  her  toothless  cubs  to  hear ; 

The  Snake  comes  gliding  from  the  secret  brake. 

Himself  in  fascination  forced  along 
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B J  tkat  enchanting  song ; 

The  antic  Monkeys,  whose  wild  gambols  late, 

When  not  a  breeze  waved  the  tall  jungle-gvan, 

Shook  the  whole  wood,  are  hush'd,  and  silently 

Hang  on  the  clustered  tree. 

All  thiags  m  wonder  and  delight  ave  still ; 

Only  at  times  the  Nightingale  is  heard, 
Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest  bird 

Her  riral  strain  would  try, 

A  mighty  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie ; 

She  only  bote  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

13.     . 

WeU  might  they  thus  adore  that  heayenly  Maid  \ 

For  never  Nymph  of  Mountain, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

With  a  diviner  presence  fill'd  the  shade. 

No  idle  ornaments  de&ce 


A  ^  ie 

stood 

Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  that  flies 

Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  other  eyes, 

Hover'd  to  gaze  on  her.    The  mother  bird, 

When  Kailyal's  step  she  heard. 

Sought  not  to  tempt  her  firom  her  secret  nest, 

But,  hastening  to  the  dear  retreat,  would  fly 

To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye. , 

14. 

Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright  ?  and  had  the  mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid,  — 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire. 

As  Vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when,  rapp'd  above. 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  ? 

Why  else  so  oflen  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  high. 

Starts  there  that  quick  suflusion  to  her  cheek  ? 

'Tis  but  the  Eagle  in  his  heavenly  height ; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry. 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  pensively  averts  her  mournful  sight. 

Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh, 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night ; 

And  that  injurious  fear 

Which  ever,  as  it  riseth,  is  repress'd, 

Tet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer ! 

15. 

Hath  he  forgotten  me  ?    The  wrongftil  thought 

Would  stir  within  her,  and,  though  still  repell'd 

With  shame  and  self-reproaches,  would  recur. 

75 


Daya  ailei^  days  unmrying  come  amd  go, 

And  neither  friend  nor  foe 

Approaches  them  in  their  sequestered  bower. 

Maid  of  strange  destiny  !  but  think  not  thoa 

Thou  art  forgotten  now. 
And  hast  no  cause  for  further  kope  or  fear ; 

High-fated  Maid,  thou  dost  not  know 

What  eyea  watoh  wrer  thee  for  weal  and  woe ! 

Even  at  this  hour, 

Searching  the  dark  decrees  divine, 

Kehama,  in  the  fiilnese  of  his  power. 

Perceives  his  thread  of  fate  entwine  with  tiiine. 

The  Glendoveer,  Urom  hift  ihr  sphere. 

With  love  thai  never  sleeps,  beholds  thee  here, 

And  in  the  hour  permitted  will  be  near. 

Dark  Lorrinite  on  thee  hath  fixed  her  sight. 

And  laid  her  wiles,  to  aid 

Foul  Arvalan  when  he  shall  next  appear ;. 

For  well  she  ween'd  his  Spirit  would  renewr 

Old  vengeance  now,  with  unremitting  hate ; 

The  Enchantress  well  that  evil  nature  knew ; 

The  accursed  Spirit  hath  his  prey  in  view } 

And  thus,  while  all  their  separate  hopes  pursue, 

All  work,  unconsciously,  the  will  of  Fata. 

16. 

Fate  work'd  it»  own  the  while.    A  band* 

Of  Yoguees,  as  they  roam'd  the  land. 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut,  their  Crod,. 

Stray 'd  to  this  solitary  glade. 

And  reach'd  the  bower  wherein  the  Maid  abode. 

Wondering  at  form  ao  fair,  they  deemM  the  Power 

Divine  had  led  them  to  his  chosen  bride, 

And  seized  and  bore  her  from  her  Father's  side. 


XIV. 
JAGA-NAUT. 

1. 

Jot  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut ! 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine ! 

A  Virgin-bride  his  ministers  have  brought, 

A  mortal  Maid,  in  form  and  face  divine, 

Peerless  among  all  daughters  of  mankind ; 

Search'd  they  the  world  again  from  East  to  West, 

In  endless  quest. 

Seeking  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

No  maid  so  lovely  might  they  hope  to  find ; — 

For  she  hath  breathed  celestial  air,. 

And  heavenly  food  hath  been  her  fare. 

And  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings  give  her  face 

That  heavenly  grace. 

Joy  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut,. 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  ! 

The  fairest  Maid  his  Toguees  sought; 

A  fairer  than  the  fairest  have  they  brought, 

A  Maid  of  charms  surpassing  human  thought^ 

A  Maid  divine. 

2. 

Now  bring  ye  forth  the  Chariot  of  the  God  f 

Bring  him  abroad, 
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That  through  the  swarming  City  he  may  ride ; 

And  by  his  side 

Place  ye  the  Maid  of  more  than  mortal  grace, 

The  Maid  of  perfect  form  and  heavenly  face ', 

Set  her  aloft  in  triumph,  like  a  bride 

Upon  the  Bridal  Car, 

And  spread  the  joyful  tidings  wide  and  &r,  — 

Spread  it  with  trump  and  voice, 

That  all  may  hear,  and  all  who  hear  rejoice, — 

Great  Jaga-Naut  hath  found  his  mate !  the  God 

Wm  ride  abroad ! 

To-night  will  he  go  forth  from  his  abode ! 

Ye  myriads  who  adore  him, 

Prepare  the  way  before  him ! 

3. 

Uprear'd  on  twenty  wheels  elate. 

Huge  as  a  Ship,  the  Bridal  Car  appeared ; 

Load  creak  its  ponderous  wheels,  as  through  the 

gate 

A  thousand  Bramins  drag  the  enormous  load. 

There  throned  aloft  in  state, 

The  Imago  of  the  seven-headed  God 

Came  forth  from  his  abode ;  and  at  his  side 

Sat  Kailyal  like  a  bride. 

A  bridal  statue  rather  might  she  seem. 

For  she  regarded  all  things  like  a  dream. 

Haying  no  thought,  nor  fear,  nor  will,  nor  aught 

Save  hope  and  faith,  that  lived  within  her  still. 

4. 
O  silent  Night,  how  have  they  startled  thee 

With  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare ! 

And  thou,  O  Moon !  whose  quiet  light  serene 

Filleth  wide  heaven,  and  bathing  hill  and  wood, 

Spreads  o'er  the  peaceftil  valley  like  a  flood. 
How  have  they  dimm'd  thee  with  the  torches* 

glare. 

Which  round  yon  moving  pageant  flame  and  flare. 

As  the  wild  rout,  with  deafening  song  and  shout. 

Fling  their  long  flashes  out. 

That,  like  infernal  lightnings,  fire  the  air. 

5. 

A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 

Ami,  shoulder,  breast,  and  thigh,  with  might  and 

main. 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 

And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 

Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  God, 

Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot- way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call ; 

The  ponderous  Car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  all. 

Through  flesh  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path. 

Groans  rise  unheard ;  the  dying  cry, 

And  death  and  agony 

Are  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  mad  throng. 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly  wheels 

along. 


Pale  grows  the  Maid  at  this  accursed  sight ; 
The  yells  which  round  her  rise 
Have  roused  her  with  affright, 


And  fear  hath  given  to  her  dilated  eyes 

A  wilder  light. 

Where  shall  those  eyes  be  tum'd  ?  she  knows  not 

where! 

Downward  they  dare  not  look,  for  there 

Is  deam,  and  horror,  and  despair ; 

Nor  can  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven  repair, 

For  the  huge  Idol  over  her,  in  air. 

Spreads  his  seven  hideous  heads,  and  wide 

Extends  their  snaky  necks  on  every  side ; 

And  all  around,  behind,  before 

The  Bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout. 

With  frantic  shout  and  deafening  roar. 

Tossing  the  torches'  flames  about 

And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  are  there, 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blare ; 

And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread. 

To  astound  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent. 

And  the  eyelids  drop  as  stunned  and  spent. 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fiist ; 

But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast 


Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  !  where, 

In  this  dread  hour  of  horror  and  despair  ? 

Thinking  on  him,  she  strove  her  fear  to  quell  — 

If  he  be  near  me,  then  will  all  be  well ; 

And,  if  he  reck  not  for  my  misery. 

Let  come  the  worst ;  it  matters  not  to  me. 

Repel  that  wrongful  thought, 

O  Maid !  thou  feelest,  but  belie v'st  it  not; 

It  is  thine  own  imperfect  nature's  fault 

That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within ; 

*And  this  the  Virgin  knew ;  and  like  a  sin 

Repell'd  the  thought,  and  still  believed  him  troe. 

And  summon'd  up  her  spirit  to  endure 

All  forms  of  fear,  in  that  firm  trust  secure. 

8. 

She  needs  that  faith,  she  needs  that  consolation. 

For  now  the  Car  hath  measured  back  its  track 

Of  death,  and  hath  reentered  now  its  station. 

There,  in  the  Temple-court,  with  song  and  dance, 

A  harlot-band,  to  meet  the  Maid,  advance. 

The  drum  hath  ceas'd  its  peals ;  the  trump  and  gong 

Are  still ;  the  frantic  crowd  forbear  their  yells ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  song. 

And  the  sweet  music  of  their  girdle-bells. 

Armlets  and  anklets,  that,  with  cheerful  sound, 

Symphonious  tinkled  as  they  wheel'd  around. 

9. 

They  sung  a  bridal  measure, 

A  song  of  pleasure, 

A  hymn  of  joyance  and  of  gratulation. 

Go,  chosen  One,  they  cried. 

Go,  happy  bride .' 

For  thee  the  Grod  descends  in  expectation ! 

For  thy  dear  sake 

He  leaves   his   Heaven,  O    Maid  of  matchlesi 

charms  I 

Gro,  happy  One,  the  bed  divine  partake, 

And  fill  his  longing  arms ! 

Thus  to  the  inner  fane. 

With  circling  dj^c^^a^d  hymeneal  strain. 
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The  astonish'd  Maid  they  led, 

And  there  they  laid  her  on  the  bridal  bed. 

Then  forth  they  go,  and  close  the  Temple-gate, 

And  leave  the  wretched  Kailyal  to  her  fate. 

10. 

Where  art  thou,  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  P 

From  the  loathed  bed  ehe  starts,  and  in  the  air 

Looks  up,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  him  there  *, 

Then,  in  despair. 

Anguish,  and  agony,  and  hopeless  prayer. 

Prostrate  she  laid  herself  upon  the  floor. 

There  trembling  as  she  lay, 

The  Bramin  of  the  fane  advanced. 

And  came  to  seize  his  prey. 

But  as  the  abominable  Priest  drew  nigh, 

A  power  invisible  opposed  his  way ; 

Starting,  he  utter'd  wildly  a  death-cry. 

And  fell.    At  that  the  Maid  all  eagerly 

Lifted  in  hope  her  head ; 

She  thought  her  own  deliverer  had  been  near ; 

When  lo  !  with  other  life  reanimaie. 

She  saw  the  dead  arise. 

And  in  the  fiendish  joy  within  his  eyes. 

She  knew  the  hateful  Spirit  who  look'd  through 

Their  specular  orbs,  ~  clothed  in  the  flesh  of  man, 

She  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Arvalan. 

11.     . 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ^ 

But  not  in  vain,  with  sudden  shriek  of  fear, 

She  calls  Ereenia  now ;  the  Glendoveer 

Is  here !     Upon  the  guilty  sight  he  burst 

Like  lightning  &om   a  cloud,  and    caught  the 

accurs'd. 

Bore  him  to  the  roof  aloft,  and  on  the  floor 

With  vengeance  daah'd  him,  quivering  there  in 

gore. 

Lo!    from    the    pregnant    air -7- heart- withering 

sight  — 

There  issued  forth  the  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Seize  him !  the  Enchantress  cried ; 

A  host  of  Demons  at  her  word  appear. 

And,  like  tornado  winds,  from  every  side 

At  once  they  rush  upon  the  Glendoveer. 

Alone  against  a  legion,  little  here 

Avails  his  single  might. 

Nor  that  celestial  falchion,  which  in  fight 

So  oft  had  put  the  rebel  race  to  flight. 

There  are  no  Gods  on  earth  to  give  him  aid ; 

Hemm'd  round,  he  is  overpower'd,  beat  down,  and 

bound, 

And  at  the  feet  of  Lorrinite  is  laid. 

12. 

Meantime  the  scatter'd  members  of  the  slain, 

Obedient  to  her  mighty  voice,  assumed 

Their  vital  form  again. 

And  that  foul  Spirit,  upon  vengeance  bent. 

Fled  to  the  fleshly  tenement. 

Lo !  here,  quoth  Lorrinite,  thou  seest  thy  foe ! 

Him  in  the  Ancient  Sepulchres,  below 

The  billows  of  the  Ocean,  will  I  lay; 

Gods  are  there  none  to  help  him  now,  and  there 

For  Man  there  is  no  way. 

To  that  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair, 


Asuras,  bear  your  enemy  !  I  go 

To  chain  him  in  the  Tombs.    Meantime  do  thou, 

Freed  from  thy  foe,  and  now  secure  from  fear, 

Son  of  Kehama,  take  thy  pleasure  here. 

13. 

Her  words  the  accursed  race  obeyM ; 

Forth  with  a  sound  like  rushing  winds  they  fled ; 

And  of  all  aid  from  Earth  or  Heaven  bereft, 

Alone  with  Arvalan  the  Maid  was  left. 

But  in  that  hour  of  agony,  the  Maid 

Deserted  not  herself;  her  very  dread 

Had  calm'd  her;  and  her  heart 

Knew  the  whole  horror,  and  its  only  part 

Tamen,  receive  me  undefiled !  she  said. 

And  seized  a  torch,  and  fired  the  bridal  bed. 

Up  ran  the  rapid  flames ;  on  every  side 

They  find  their  fuel  wheresoe'er  they  spread; 

Thin  hangings,  fragrant  gums,  and  odorous  wood. 

That  piled  like  sacrificial  altars  stood. 

Around  they  run,  and  upward  they  aspire. 

And,  lo !  the  huge  Pagoda  lined  with  fire. 

14. 

The  wicked  Soul,  who  had  assumed  again 

A  form  of  sensible  flesh  for  his  foul  will. 

Still  bent  on  base  revenge,  and  baffled  still, 

Felt  that  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain 

Obnoxious  as  to  pleasure :  forth  he  flew. 

Howling  and  scorch'd  by  the  devouring  flame; 

Accursed  Spirit !     Still  condemn'd  to  rue. 

The  act  of  sin  and  punishment  the  same. 

Freed  from  his  loathsome  touch,  a  natural  dread 

Came  on  the  self-devoted,  and  she  drew 
Back  from  the  flames,  which  now  toward  her  spread. 

And,  like  a  living  monster,  seem'd  to  dart 
Their  hungry  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey. 

Soon  she  subdued  her  heart ; 

**  O  Father ! "  she  exclaim 'd,  "  there  was  no  way 

But  this !  And  thou,  Ereenia,  who  for  me 

Sufferest,  my  soul  shall  bear  thee  company." 

15. 

So  having  said,  she  knit 

Her  body  up  to  work  her  soul's  desire. 

And  rush  at  once  among  the  thickest  fire. 

A  sudden  cry  withheld  her,  —  "  Kailyal,  stay ! 

Child !  daughter !  I  am  here !  "  the  voice  exclaims. 

And  from  the  gate,  unharm'd,  through  smoke  and 

flames. 

Like  as  a  God,  Ladurlad  made  his  way ; 

Wrapp'd  his  preserving  arms  around,  and  bore 

His  Child,  uninjured,  o'er  the  burning  floor,  y 


XV. 

THE  CITY  OF  BALY. 

1. 

KAILYAL. 

Ereenia ! 

LADURLAD. 

Nay,  let  no  reproachful  thought 
Wrong  his  heroic .  Jw|yJ !  (^j;^r&9)  fowera 
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Have  the  dominion  o'er  this  wretched  World, 
And  no  good  Spirit  now  can  venture  here. 

XAILYAL. 

Alaa,  my  Father !  he  hath  ventured  here,  * 

And  saved  me  from  one  horror.    But  the  Powers 

Of  Evil  beat  him  down,  and  bore  away 

To  some  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair ; 

The   Ancient  Tombs,  methought  their  mistress 

said. 

Beneath  the  ocean  waves ;  no  way  for  Man 

Is  there ;  and  Gods,  she  boasted,  there  are  none 

On  Earth  to  help  him  now. 

LADURLAD. 

Is  that  her  boast? 

And  hath  she  laid  him  in  the  Ancient  Tombs, 

Relying  that  the  Waves  will  guard  him  there  ? 

BhortHiighted  are  the  eyes  of  Wickedness, 

And  all  its  crafl  but  foUy.    Oh  my  child  ! 

The  Curses  of  the  Wicked  are  upon  me. 

And  the  immortal  Deities,  who  see 

And  suffer  all  things  for  their  own  wise  end, 

Have  made  them  blessings  to  us ! 

KAILTAL. 

Then  thou  knowest 
Where  they  have  borne  him  ? 

LADURLAD. 

To  the  Sepulchres 
Of  the  Ancient  Kings,  which  Baly,  in  his  power. 
Made  in  primeval  times ;  and  built  above  them 

A  City,  like  the  CiUes  of  the  Gods, 
Being  like  a  Grod  himself.    For  many  an  age 

Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  Palaces, 
Till,  overwhelmed,  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 

Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awful  Chief 

Had  laid  their  deep  foundations.     Rightly  said 

The  Accursed,  that  no  way  for  man  was  there ; 

But  not  like  man  am  I ! 


Up  from  the  ground  the  Maid  exultant  sprung. 

And  clapp'd  her  happy  hands  in  attitude 

Of  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  flung 

Her  arms  around  her  Father's  neck,  and  stood 

Btmggling  awhile  for  utterance,  with  excess 

Of  hope  and  pious  thankfulness. 

Come  —  come !  she  cried.    Oh  let  us  not  delay, — 

He  is  in  torments  there,  —  away ! — away ! 

3. 

Long  time  they  travell'd  on ;  at  dawn  of  day 

Still  setting  forward  with  the  earliest  light, 

Nor  ceasing  from  their  way 

Till  darkness  closed  the  night. 

Short  refuge  from  the  noontide  heat. 

Reluctantly  compell'd,  the  Maiden  took. 

And  ill  her  indefatigable  feet 

Could  that  brief  respite  brook. 

Hope  kept  her  up,  and  her  intense  desire 

Supports  tliat  heart  which  ne'er  at  danger  quails. 

Those  feet  which  never  tire^. 

That  firame  which  never  fiiils. 


4. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  City  of  the  days 

Of  old.  Earth's  wonder  once,  and  of  the  fame 

Of  Baly,  its  great  founder, — he  whose  name, 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 

Liveth  and  flourisheth  for  endless  glory. 

Because  his  might 

Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  right 

Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 

At  length  the  universal  Monarch  fell : 

For  he  too,  having  made  the  World  his  own, 

Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 

The  Devetas  from  Heaven, 

And  seized  triumphantly  the  Swerga  throne. 

The  Incarnate  came  before  the  Mighty  One, 

In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure ; 

The  sacred  cord  he  bore, 

And  ask'd,  for  Brama's  sake,  a  little  boon. 

Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  more. 

Poor  was  the  boon  required,  and  poor  was  he 

Who  begg'd,  —  a  little  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

He  on  the  Dwarf  oast  down 

A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  mood, 

And  bade  him  take  the  boon. 

And  measure  where  he  would. 


Lo,  Son  of  giant  birth, 

I  take  my  grant !  the  Incarnate  Power  repUa*. 

With  his  first  step  he  measured  o'er  the  Earth ; 

The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 

Three  paces  thou  hast  granted ; 

Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Veeshnoo  cries, 

Where  shall  the  third  be  planted.^ 

6. 

Then  Baly  knew  the  Grod,  and  at  his  feet, 

In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  humbled  head. 

Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Miirhty  art  thou !  he  said ; 

Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 

He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 

And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 

For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padalon« 

Yet  there,  by  Yamen's  throne. 

Doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  might. 

To  judge  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  aright. 

And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  friend 

Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 

Yearly,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend 

And  walk  the   Earth,  that  he  may  hear  his 

name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 


Such  was  the  talk  they  held  upon  their  way. 

Of  him  to  whose  old  City  they  were  bound; 

And  now,  upon  their  journey,  many  a  day 

Had  risen   and  closed,  and  many  a  week  gone 

round. 

And  n^jiy  a  realm  and  region  had  they  pass'd, 

Wh^n  now  the  Ancient  Towers  appear'd  at 

last. 
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•     8. 
,  Their  grolden  sammits,  in  the  noon-day  light, 
Shone  o'er  the  dark-green  deep  that  roU'd  between ; 
For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea — a  mournful  sight ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 

What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 

Had  swallow 'd  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean  y  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fime 

Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  Ancient  Temples  stood. 

Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song, 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude; 

Now,  as  the  weary  ages  pass  aloftg, 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood, 

Which  roars  forever  on  the  restless  shores ; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. 

9. 

With  reverence  did  the  travellers  see 

The  works  of  ancient  days,  and  silently 

Approach  the  shore.    Now  on  the  yellow  sand, 

Where  round  their  feet  the  rising  surges  part. 

They  stand.     Ladurlad's  heart 

Exulted  in  his  wondrous  destiny. 

To  Heaven  he  raised  his  hand 

In  attitude  of  stem,  heroic  pride ; 

Oh  what  a  Power,  he  cried. 

Thou  dreadful  Rajah,  doth  thy  curse  impart ! 

1  thank  thee  now !  —  Then  turning  to  the  Maid, 

Thou  seest  how  far  and  wide 

Yon  Towers  extend,  he  said  ; 

My  search  must  needs  be  long.    Meantime  the 

flood 

Will  cast  thee  up  thy  food,— 

And  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Rock,  by  night, 

Take  thou  thy  safe  abode. 
No  prowling  beast  to  harm  thee,  or  affright,  . 
Can  enter  there ;  but  wrap  thyself  with  care 
From  the  foul  Birds  obscene  that  thirst  for  blood ; 

For  in  such  caverns  doth  the  Bat  delight 

To  have  its  haunts.      Do  thou,  with  stone  and 

shout. 

Ere  thou  liest  down  at  evening,  scare  them  out. 

And  in  this  robe  of  mine  involve  thy  feet. 
Duly  commend  us  both  to  Heaven  in  prayer ; 
Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet ! 

10. 

So  saying,  he  put  back  his  arm,  and  gave 

The  cloth  which  girt  his 'loins,  and  press'd  her 

hand 

With  fervent  love,  then  from  the  sand 

Advanced  into  the  sea ;  the  coming  Wave 

Which  knew  Kehama's  curse,  before  his  way 

Started,  and  on  he  went  as  on  dry  land ; 
And  still  around  his  path  the 
She  stands  upon  the  shore,  where 
Lashing  her  polish'd  ankles, 
Which  off  her  Father,  like 


Falls  on  her  like  a  shower ;  there  Koilyal  stands, 

And  sees  the  billows  rise  above  his  head. 

She,  at  the  startling  sight,  forgot  the  power 

The  Curse  had  given  him,  and  held  forth  her  hands 

Imploringly,  —  her  voice  was  on  the  wind. 

And  the  deaf  Ocean  o'er  Ladurlad  closed. 

Soon  she  lecall'd  his  destiny  to  mind. 

And,  shaking  off  that  natural  fear,  composed 

Her  soul  with  prayer,  to  wait  the  event  resign'd. 

11. 

Alone,  upon  the  solitary  strand. 

The  lovely  one  is  left ;  behold  her  go. 

Pacing  with  patient  footsteps,  to  and  £», 

Along  the  bending  sand. 

Save  her,  ye  Gods !  from  Evil  Powers,  and  here 

From  man  she  need  not  fear : 

For  never  Traveller  comes  near 

These  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Nor  fisher's  bark,  nor  venturous  mariner. 

Approach  the  sacred  shore. 

^l  day  shewalkJdJJ^frJMaeh ;  at  night  she  sought 

TfW  VUKNiCer  of  the  Rock ;  with  stone  and  shout 

Assail'd  the  Bats  obscene,  and  scared  them  out; 

Then  in  her  Father's  robe  involved  her  feet. 

And  wrapp'd  her  mantle  round  to  guard  her  head. 

And  laid  her  down :  the  rock  was  Kailyal's  bed ; 

Her  chamber-lamps  were  in  the  starry  sky ; 

The  winds  and  waters  were  her  lullaby. 

12. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet, 

Ladurlad  said.  —  Alas !  that  dannot  be 

To  one  whose  days  are  days  of  misery. 

How  often  did  she  stretch  her  hands  to  greet 

Ereenia,  rescued  in  the  dreams  of  night ! 

How  oft,  amid  the  vision  of  delight, 

Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems  ! 

Then  from  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 

The  Winds  that  moan  above,  the  Waves  below ! 

Thou  hast  been  call'd,  O  Sleep !    the  friend  of 

Woe; 

But  'tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so. 

13. 

Another  day,  another  night  are  gone ; 

A  second  passes,  and  a  third  wanes  on. 

So  long  she  paced  the  shore. 
So  often  on  the  beach  she  took  her  stand, 
That  the  wild  Sea-Birds  knew  her,  and  no  more 
Fled,  when  she  past  beside  them  on  the  strand. 
Bright  shine  the  golden  summits  in  the  light 
Of  the  noon-sun,  and  lovelier  far  by  night 
Their  moonlight  glories  o'er  the  sea  they  shed : 
Fair  is  the  dark-green  deep :  by  night  and  day, 
Unvex'd  with  storms,  the  peaceful  billows  play. 
As  when  they  closed  upon  Ladurlad's  head ; 
The  firmament  above  is  bright  and  clear ; 
The  sea-fowl,  lords  of  water,  air,  and  land. 
Joyous  alike  upon  the  wing  appear, 
Or  when  they  ride  the  waves,  or  walk  the  sand ; 
and  light,  and  joy  are  every  where ; 
10  sadness  and  no  sorrow  here, 
single  human  breast  contains ; 
!s,  and  fears,  and  pains  are  there ! 
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14. 

Seven  miserable  days  the  expectant  Maid, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  shore ; 

Hope  left  her  then ;  and  in  her  heart  she  said. 

Never  should  she  behold  her  Father  more. 


XVI. 
THE  ANCIENT  SEPULCHREa 


Whin  the  broad  Ocean  on  Ladurlad's  head 

Had  closed  and  arch'd  him  o'er. 

With  steady  tread  he  held  his  way 

Adown  the  sloping  shore. 

The  dark-green  waves  with  emerald  hue 

Imbue  the  beams  of  day. 

And  on  the  wrinkled  sand  below, 

Rolling  their  mazy  network  to  and  fro, 

Light  shadows  shift  and  play. 

The  hungry  Shark,  at  scent  of  prey. 

Toward  Ladurlad  darted ; 

Beholding  then  that  human  form  erect, 

How  like  a  God  the  depths  he  trod, 

Appall'd  the  monster  started. 

And  in  his  fear  departed. 

Onward  Ladurlad  went  with  heart  elate. 

And  now  hath  reach'd  the  Ancient  City's  gate. 

2. 

Wondering  he  stood  awhile  to  gaze 

Upon  the  works  of  elder  days. 

The  brazen  portals  open  stood. 

Even  as  the  fearful  multitude 

Had  left  them,  when  they  fled 

Before  the  rising  flood. 

High  overhead,  sublime. 

The  mighty  gateway's  storied  roof  was  spread. 

Dwarfing  the  puny  piles  of  younger  time. 

With  the  deeds  of  days  of  yore 

That  ample  roof  was  sculptured  o'er, 

And  many  a  godlike  form  there  met  his  eye. 

And  many  an  emblem  dark  of  mystery. 

Through  these  wide  portals  oft  had  Baly  rode 

Triumphant  from  his  proud  abode. 

When,  in  his  greatness,  he  bestrode 

The  Aullay,  hugest  of  four-footed  kind, 

The  Aullay-Horse,  that  in  his  force, 

With  elephantine  trunk,  could  bind 

And  lift  the  elephant,  and  on  the  wind 

Whirl  him  away,  with  sway  and  swing. 

Even  like  a  pebble  from  the  practis'd  sling. 

3. 

Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore. 

By  human  footstep  had  been  visited. 

Those  streets  which  never  more 

A  human  foot  shall  tread, 

Ladurlad  trod.    In  sun-light  and  sea-green. 

The  thousand  Palaces  were  seen 

Of  that  proud  City,  whose  superb  abodes 

Seem'd  rear'd  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods. 

How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand, 


Like  things  of  Nature  !  the  eternal  rocks 

Themselves  not  firmer.    Neither  hath  the  sand 

Drifted  within  their  gates  and  chok'd  their  doors. 

Nor  slime  defiled  their  pavements  and  their  floors. 

Did  then  the  Ocean  wage 

His  war  for  love  and  envy,  Qot  in  rage, 

O  thou  fair  City,  that  he  spared  thee  thus  ? 

Art  thou  Varounin's  capital  and  court, 
Where  all  the  Sea  Gods  for  delight  resort, 

A  place  too  godlike  to  be  held  by  us. 

The  poor  degenerate  children  of  the  earth  ? 

So  thought  Ladurlad,  as  he  look'd  around. 

Weening  to  hear  the  sound 

Of  Mermaid's  shell,  and  song. 

Of  choral  throng  from  some  imperial  hall. 

Wherein  the  Immortal  Powers,  at  festival, 

«  Their  high  carousals  keep ; 

But  all  is  silence  dread. 

Silence  profound  and  dead. 

The  everlasting  stillness  of  the  Deep. 


Through  many  a  solitary  street. 

And  silent  market-place,  and  lonely  square, 

Arm'd  with  the  mighty  Curse,  behold  him  fare. 

And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fane 

Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  awful  reign. 

What  once  had  been  the  Gardens  spread  around. 

Fair  Gardens,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green. 

Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were 

found. 

And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen ; 

A  place  of  Paradise,  where  each  device 

Of  emulous  Art  with  Nature  strove  to  vie ; 

And  Nature,  on  her  part, 

Call'd  forth  new  powers  wherewith  to  vanquish 

Art 

The  Swerga-God  himself,  with  envious  eye. 

Survey 'd  those  peerless  gardens  in  their  prime; 

Nor  ever  did  the  Lord  of  Light, 

Who  circles  Earth  and  Heaven  upon  his  way, 

Behold  from  eldest  time  a  goodlier  sight 

Than  were  the  groves  which  Baly,  in  his  might. 

Made  for  his  chosen  place  of  solace  and  delight 


It  was  a  Garden  still  beyond  all  price ; 

Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise ; 

For  where  the  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare, 

There  had  he,  with  his  own  creation. 

Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation. 

And  here  were  coral  bowers. 

And  grots  of  madrepores. 

And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 

As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 

Whereon  the  Wood  Nymphs  lie. 

With  languid  limbs,  in  summer's  sultry  houn. 

Here,  too,  were  living  flowers 

Which,  like  a  bud  compacted. 

Their  purple  cups  contracted. 

And  now,  in  open  blossom  spread. 

Stretch 'd  like  green  anthers  many  a  seeking  head. 

And  arborets  of  jointed  stone  were  there. 

And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm's  thread ; 

Tea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid's  golden  hair 
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Upon  the  waves  dispread. 

Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 

Raised  their  long,  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 

Like  streamers  wide  outflowing. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  depths  of  Ocean  hide 

From  human  eyes,  Ladurlad  there  espied,  — 

Trees  of  the  deep,  and  shrubs,  and  fruits,  and 

flowers. 

As  fair  as  ours. 

Wherewith  the  Sea  Nymphs  love  their  locks  to 

braid, 

When  to  their  father's  hall,  at  festival 

Repairing,  they,  in  emulous  array. 

Their  charms  display. 

To  grace  the  banquet  and  the  solemn  day. 

6. 

The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceased  to  flow; 

And  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight. 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair. 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying  -, 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there ; 

And  now,  upon  those  little  wings. 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things, 

With  wilful  purpose  bent, 

Swiil  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

They  shoot  across,  and  to  and  fro, 

In  rapid  glance,  like  lightning  go 

Through  that  unwonted  element. 


Almost  in  scenes  so  wondrous  &ir, 

Ladurlad  had  forgot 

The  mighty  cause  which  led  him  there ; 

His  busy  eye  was  every  where ; 

His  mind  had  lost  all  thought; 

His  heart,  surrender'd  to  the  joys 

Of  sight,  was  happy  as  a  boy's. 

But  soon  the  awakening  thought  recurs 

Of  him  who  in  tlie  Sepulchres, 

Hopeless  of  human  aid,  in  chains  is  laid ; 

And  her  who,  on  the  solitary  shore. 

By  night  and  day,  her  weary  watch  will  keep. 

Till  she  shall  see  them  issuing  from  the  deep. 

8. 

Now  hath  Ladurlad  reach'd  the  Court 

Of  the  great  Palace  of  the  King :  ite  floor 

Was  of  the  marble  rock ;  and  there,  before 

The  imperial  door, 

A  mighty  Image  on  the  steps  was  seen. 

Of  stature  hugp,  of  countenance  serene. 

A  crown  and  sceptre  at  his  feet  were  laid  ; 

One  hand  a  scroll  display'd ; 

The  other  pointed  there,  that  all  might  see ; 

My  name  is  Death,  it  said  ; 

In  mercy  have  the  Gods  appointed  me. 

Two  brazen  gates  beneath  him,  night  and  day. 

Stood  open ;  and  within  them  you  behold 

Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone 

Were  hewn,  a  spacious  way 
Down  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old. 


9. 
TrembliDg  with  hope,  the  adventurous  man  de- 
scended. 
The  sea-green  light  of  day 
Not  far  along  the  vault  extended ; 
But  where  the  slant  reflection  ended. 
Another  light  was  seen 
Of  red  and  fiery  hue. 
That  with  the  water  blended. 
And  gave  the  secrets  of  the  Tombs  to  view. 

10. 

Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 

Of  Death  was  hollow'd  out,  a  chamber  wide, 

Low-roof 'd,  and  long;  on  either  side, 

Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne, 

The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 

Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command. 

From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 

A  carbuncle  diffused  its  everlasting  light 

11. 

So  well  had  the  embalmers  done  their  part 

With  spice  and  precious  unguents  to  imbue 

The  perfect  corpse,  that  each  had  still  the  hue 

Of  living  man,  and  every  limb  was  still 

Supple,  and  firm,  and  full,  as  when  of  yore 

Its  motion  answered  to  the  moving  will. 

The  robes  of  royalty,  which  once  they  wore. 

Long  since  had  mouldered  off,   and  left  them 

*   bare: 

Naked  upon  their  thrones  behold  them  there, 

Statues  of  actual  flesh  —  a  fearful  sight ! 

Their  large  and  rayless  eyes,- 

Dimly  reflecting  to  that  gem-bom  light, 

Glaied,  fix'd,  and  meaningless, — yet,  open  wide, 

Their  ghastly  balls  belied 

The  mockery  of  life  in  all  beside. 

12. 

But  if,  amid  these  chambers  drear. 

Death  were  a  sight  of  shuddering  and  of  fear, 

Life  was  a  thing  of  stranger  horror  here. 

For  at  the  farther  end,  in  yon  alcove, 

.Where  Baly  should  have  lain,  had  he  obey'd 

Man's  common  lot,  behold  Ereenia  laid. 

Strong  fetters  link  him  to  the  rock ;  his  eye 

Now  rolls  and  widens,  as  with  effort  vain 

He  strives  to  break  the  chain. 

Now  seems  to  brood  upon  his  misery. 

Before  him  couch'd  there  lay 

One  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep, 

Whom  Lorrinite,  encountering  on  the  way. 

There  station'd,  his  perpetual  guard  to  keep; 

In  the  sport  of  wanton  power,  she  charm'd  him 

there. 

As  if  to  mock  the  Glendoveer's  despair. 

13. 

Upward  his  form  was  human,  save  that  here 

The  skin  was  cover'd  o'er  with  scale  on  scale 

Compact,  a  panoply  of  natural  mail. 

His  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear, 

Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended  wide, 

And  tusks  on  either  side ; 
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A  double  snake  below,  he  roll'd 
HiiiHtppk  leDglh  behind  in  mmj  a  mmmtm  fold. 

14 

With  nd  and  kiadling  eye,  the  Beast  l>ehold8 

A  living  man  draw  nigh. 

And  rising  <m  his  ioldfl. 

In  hungry  joy  awaits  the  expected  feast. 

His  mouth  half  open,  and  his  teeth  onsheath'd. 

Then  on  he  sprang,  and  in  his  soely  amis 

Seized  him,  and  fasten'd  on  his  neck,  to  suck. 

With  greedy  lips,  the  warm  life-blood :  and  sure 

But  for  the  mighty  power  of  ■magic  charms. 

As  easily  as,  in  the  blitheseme  ihoisr 

Of  spring,  a  child  doth  crop  the  meadow-flower, 

Piecemeal  those  claws 

Had  rent  their  victim,  and  those  armed  jaws 

Snapped  him  in  twain.    Naked  Ladurlad  stood. 

Yet  fearless  and  vmharm'd  in  this  thread  strife, 

So  wellKehama's  Curse  had  charm'd  his  fated  life. 

15. 

He  too,  — for  anger,  rising  at  the  sight 

Of  him  he  sought,  in  such  strange  thrall  oonfiaed, 

With  desperate  courage  fised  LAdurlad  s  mind, — 

He  too  unto  the  fight  himself  addiess'd, 

And  grappling  breast  to  breast. 

With  foot  firm-planted  stands. 

And  seized  the  monster's  throat  with  both  his  hands. 

Vainly,  with  throttling  grasp,  he  press'd 

The  impenetrable  scales ; 

And  lo !  the  Guard  rose  up,  and  round  bis  iee. 

With  ghding  jnotion,  wreath'd  his  lengthening 

coils. 

Then  tighten'd  all  their  folds  with  stress  and  strain. 

.Nought  would  the  raging  Tiger's  strength  wmil. 

If  once  involved  within  those  nsighty  toils ; 

The  arm-d  &hinoceros,  so  clasp 'd,  in  vain 

Had  trusted  to  his  hide  of  nigged  mail. 

His  bones  all  broken,  and  the  breath  of  life 

Crush 'd  from  the  lungs,  in  that  unequal  strife. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  he  sought  'to  4>reak 

The  impassive  limbs ;  but  when  the  Monster  found 

His  utmost  power  was  vain, 

A  moment  he  relax 'd  in  every  Tound, 

Then  knit  his  coils  again  with  closer  strain. 

And,  bearing  forward,  forced  him  to  the  ground. 

16. 

Ereenia  groan'd  in  anguish  at  the  flight 

Of  this  dread  fight :  once  more  the  Glendoveer 

Essay 'd  to  break  his  bonds,  and  fear 

For  that  brave  father  who  had  sought  him  here. 

Stung  him  to  wilder  strugglings.    From  the  rock 

He  raised  himself  half  up,  with  might  and  main, 

Fluck'd  at  the  adamantine  chain, 

And  now,  with  long  and  unrelaxing  strain. 

In  obstinate  effort  of  indignant  strength. 

Labored  and  strove  in  vain ; 

Till  his  immortal  sinews  fail'd  at  length ; 

And  yielding,  with  an  inward  groan,  to  fate, 

Despairingly,  he  let  himself  again 

Fall  prostrate  on  his  prison-bed  of  stone, 

Body  end  chain  alike  with  lifeless  weight 


17. 

Struggling  they  lay  in  mortal  &ay 

All  di^.,  while  day  was  in  our  npper  aplKve; 

For  light  of  day 

And  netosal  4arkneM  never  enteted  ben; 

All  night,  with  unabated  angfat, 

They  waged  the  unsenutting  fight 

A  second  day,  a  second  night. 

With  furious  will  they  wrestled  still. 

The  thifd  came  on,  the  fbnrth  is  gsoe ; 

Another  comes,  mnother  goes; 

And  yet  no  respite,  no  neposel 

But  day  asid  night,  and  night  and  day, 

Involved  in  mortal  strife  they  lay ; 
fiix  days  «nd  nights  have  paas'd  ewaf , 
And  still  they  wage,  with  mutual  rage, 

The  unremitting  fray. 
With  mntnal  rage  their  war  tbey  wage. 

But  not  with  imitual  wiU; 

For  when  the  seventh  snoming  came. 

The  monster's  worn  And  wearied  frame 

In  this  strange  contest  fails ; 

And  weaker,  weaker,  every  hour. 

He  yields  beneath  strong  Nature's  power. 

For  new  the  Cnrse  pievnils. 

18. 

Sometimes  the  Beast  aprung  ap  to  bear 

His  fee  aloft ;  and  tmsting  there 

To  shake  him  fnm  his  hoU, 

Relax'4  the  rings  thai  wceaith'd  him  round ; 

Bsd  on  his  throat  Ladnrlad  Arang, 

And  weigh'd  him  to  the  ground ; 

And  if  they  sink,  or  if  they  float, 

Al&e  with  stubbom  dasp  he  dung, 

Tenacious  of  his  grasp ; 

F6r  well  he  knew  with  what  a  power, 

Exempt  from  Nature's  lew*. 

The  Onrse  had  arm'd  him  for  this  hour ; 

And  in  the  monster's  gasping  jawa. 

And  in  his  hollow  eye. 

Well  could  Ladurlad  now  descry 

The  certain  signs  of  victory. 

19. 

And  now  the  Beast  no  more  can  keep 

His  painfid  watch ;  his  eyes,  oppress'd. 

Are  fainting  for  their  natural  sleep ; 

His  living  flesh  and  blood  must  rest; 

The  Beaet  must  sleep  or  die. 

Then  he,  full  faint  and  languidly^ 

Unwreathes  his  rings  and  strives  to  %, 

And  still  retreating,  slowly  trails 

His  stiff  and  heavy  length  of  soalss. 

But  that  unweariable  foe. 

With  will  relentless  follows  still ; 

No  breathing-time,  no  pauee  of  fight 

He  gives,  but  presses  on  his  flight ; 

Along  the  vaulted  chambera,  and  the  ascent 

Up  to  the  emerald-tinted  light  of  day. 

He  harasses  his  way. 

Till  lifeless,  underneath  his  grasp. 

The  huge  Sea  Monster  lay. 
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20. 

That  obstnaite  work  is  done ;  Ladurlad  cried, 

One  labor  yet  remains ! 

And  thoughtfully  he  eyed 

Ereenia*8  ponderous  chains ; 

And  with  faint  effort,  half-despairing,  tried 

The  rivets  deep  in-driven.    Instinctively, 

As  if  in  search  of  aid,  he  look'd  around : 

Oh,  then  how  gladly,  in  the  near  alcove, 

Fallen  on  the  ground  its  lifeless  Lord  beside, 

The  crescent  cimeter  he  spied. 

Whose  cloudy  blade,  with  potent  spells  imbued. 

Had  lain  so  many  an  age  unhurt  in  solitude  ! 

21. 

Joyfully  springing  there. 

He  seized  the  weapon,  and  with  eager  stroke 

Hew'd  at  the  chain;  the  force  was  dealt  in  vain. 

For  not  as  if  througK  yielding  air 

Pass'd  the  descending  cimeter, 

Its  deaden'd  way  the  heavy  water  broke ; 

Tet  it  bit  deep.    Again,  with  both  his  hands, 

He  wields  the  blade,  and  dealt  a  surer  blow. 

The  baser  metal  yields 

To  that  fine  edge,  and  lo !  the  Glendoveer 

Rises  and  snaps  the  half-sever'd  links,  and  stands 

Freed  from  his  broken  bands. 


XVII. 
BALY. 


This  is  the  appointed  night. 

The  night  of  joy  and  consecrated  mirth, 

Whea  firoB  kb  judgmentrseat  in  Padalon, 

By  Yamen's  throne, 

Baly  goes  forth,  that  he  may  walk  the  Earth 

Unseen,  and  hear  his  name 

Still  hyinn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voice 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 

Therefore,  from  door  to  door,  and  street  to  street. 

With  wilhng  feet. 
Shaking  their  firebands,  the  glad  children  run ; 

Baly !  great  Baly !  they  acclaim ; 

Where'er  they  run  they  bear  the  mighty  name ; 

'  Where'er  they  meet, 

Baly !  great  Baly  !  st'dl  their  choral  tongues  repeat. 

Therefore  at  every  door  the  votive  flame 

Through  pendent  lanterns  sheds  its  painted  light. 

And  rockets,  hissing  upward  through  the  sky, 

Fall  like  a  shower  of  stars 

From  Heaven's  black  canopy. 

Therefore,  on  yonder  mountain's  templed  height. 

The  brazen  caldron  blazes  through  the  night. 

Huge  as  a  Ship  that  travels  the  main  sea 

Is  that  capacious  brass ;  its  wick  as  tall 

As  is  the  mast  of  some  great  admiral. 

Ten  thousand  votaries  bring 

Camphor  and  ghee  to  feed  the  sacred  flame ; 

And  while,  through  regions  round,  the  nations  see 

lis  fiery  pillar  curling  high  in  heaven, 

Baly!  great  Baly!  they  exclaim, 

76 


Forever  hallowed  be  his  blessed  name  ! 
Honor  and  praise  to  him  £>r  evermore  be  given ! 

2. 

Why  art  not  thou  among  the  festive  throng, 

Baly,  O  righteous  Judge !  to  hear  thy  fame  f 

Still,  as  of  yore,  with  pageantry  and  song. 

The  glowing  streets  along. 

They  celebrate  thy  name ; 

Baly  !  great  Baly !  still 

The  grateful  habitants  of  Earth  acclaim, 

Baly !  great  Baly  !  still 

The  ringing  waUs  and  echoing  towers  proclaim. 

From  yonder  mountain  tlie  portentous  flame 

Still  blazes  to  the  nations,  as  before ', 
All  things  appear  to  human  eyes  the  same. 

As  perfect  as  of  yore ; 

To  human  eyes,  —  but  how  unlike  to  thine  I 

Thine,  which  were  wont  to  see 

The  Company  divine. 

That  with  their  presence  came  to  honor  thee ! 

For  all  the  blessed  ones  of  mortal  birth 

Who  have  been  clothed  with  immortality. 

From  the  eight  comers  of  the  Earth, 

From  the  Seven  Worlds  assembling,  all 

Wont  to  attend  thy  solemn  festival. 

Then  did  thine  eyes  behold 

The  wide  air  peopled  with  that  glorious  train ; 

Now  mayst  thou  seek  the  blessed  ones  in  vain. 

For  Earth  and  Air  are  now  beneath  the  Rajah's 

reign. 

3. 

Therefore  the  righteous  Judge  hath  wolk'd  the 

Earth 

In  sorrow  and  in  solitude  to-night. 

The  sound  of  human  mirth 

To  him  is  no  delight ; 

He  turns  away  from  that  ungrateful  sight, 

Hallowed  not  now  by  visitants  divine, 

And  there  he  bends  his  melancholy  way. 

Where,  in  yon  full-orb'd  Moon's  refulgent  light. 

The  Golden  Towers  of  his  old  City  shine 

Above  the  silver  sea.    The  ancient  Chief 

There  bent  his  way  in  grief. 

As  if  sad  thoughts  indulged  would  work  their  own 

relief. 

4. 

There  he  beholds,  upon  the  sand, 

A  lovely  Maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  lifls  her  locks  of  jet ; 

The  waves  around  her  polish'd  ankles  play ; 

Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet ; 

Her  arms  are  cross'd,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold, 

While,  statue-like,  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep, 

Gaz'mg  intently  on  the  restless  deep. 

5. 

Seven  miserable  days  had  Kailyal  there, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  deep; 

Six  nights,  within  the  chamber  of  the  rock. 

Had  laid  her  down,  and  found  in  prayer 

That  comfort  which  she  sought  in  vain  from  sleep. 

But  when  the  seventh  night  came. 
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Never  should  the  behold  her  father  more, 
The  wretched  Maiden  said,  in  her  despair ; 

Yet  would  not  quit  the  shore, 

Nor  turn  her  eyes  one  moment  from  the  sea : 

Never  before 

Had  Kailyal  watch'd  it  so  impatiently, 

Never  so  eagerly  had  hoped  before, 

^  As  now,  when  she  believed,  and  said,  all  hope  was 

o'er. 


Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood, 

In  that  wild  solitude, 

Baly  from  his  invisibility 

Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe ; 

But  that  in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 

Two  Powers  of  Evil  for  her  hurt  allied. 

Foul  Arvalan  and  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Walking  in  darkness  him  they  could  not  see. 

And  marking  with  what  demon-like  delight 

They  kept  their  innocent  prey  in  sight. 
He  waits,  expecting  what  the  end  may  be. 


She  starts ;  for  lo !  where,  floating  many  a  rood, 

A  Monster,  hugest  of  the  Ocean  brood. 

Weltering  and  lifeless,  drifls  toward  the  shore. 

Backward  she  starts  in  fear  before  the  flood. 

And,  when  the  waves  retreat, 
They  leave  their  hideous  burden  at  her  feet 

8. 

She  ventures  to  approach  with  timid  tread ; 

She  starts,  and  half  draws  back  in  fear, 

Then  stops,  and  stretches  out  her  head, 

To  see  if  that  huge  Besst  indeed  be  dead. 

Now,  growing  bold,  the  Maid  advances  near, 

Even  to  the  margin  of  the  ocean-flood. 

Rightly  she  reads  her  Father's  victory. 

And  lifts  her  joyous  hands  exultingly 

To  Heaven  in  gratitude. 

Then,  spreading  them  toward  the  Sea, 

While  pious  tears  bedim  her  streaming  eyes, 

Come !  come  !  my  Father,  come  to  me ; 

Ereenia,  come !  she  cries ; 

Lo !  from  the  opening  deep  they  rise. 

And  to  Ladurlad's  arms  the  happy  Kailyal  flies. 

9. 

She  tum'd  from  him,  to  meet,  with  beating  heart. 

The  Glendoveer's  embrace. 

Now  turn  to  me,  for  mine  thou  art ! 

Foul  Arvalan  exclaim'd ;  his  loathsome  fiuse 

Came  forth,  and  from  the  air, 

In  fleshly  form,  he  burst. 

Always  in  horror  and  despair. 

Had  Kailyal  seen  that  form  and  face  accurs'd ; 

But  yet  so  sharp  a  pang  had  ne'er 

Shot  with  a  thrill  like  death  through  all  her  frame. 

As  now  when  on  her  hour  of  joy  the  Spectre  came. 

10. 

Vain  is  resistance  now ; 

The  fiendish  laugh  of  Lorrinite  is  heard ; 

And  at  her  dreadful  word. 


The  Asuras  once  again  appear. 
And  seiie  Ladurlad  and  the  Glendoveer. 

11. 

Hold  your  accursed  hands ! 

A  voice  exclaim'd,  whose  dread  commands 

Were  fear'd  through  all  the  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

And  there  among  them,  in  the  midnight  air, 

The  presence  of  the  mighty  Baly  shone. 

He,  making  manifest  his  mightiness, 

Put  forth  on  every  side  a  hundred  arms. 

And  seized  the  Sorceress ;  maugre  all  her  charms, 

Her  and  her  fiendish  ministers  he  caught 

With  force  as  uncontrollable  as  fate, 

And  that  unhappy  Soul,  to  whom 

The  Almighty  Rajah's  power  availeth  not 

Living  to  avert,  nor  dead  to  mitigate, 

His  righteous  doom. 

12. 
Help,  help,  Kehama !  Father,  help !  he  cried ; 

But  Baly  tarried  not  to  abide 

That  mightier  Power ;  with  irresistible  feet 

He  stamp' d  and  cleft  the  Earth ;  it  open'd  wide. 

And  gave  him  way  to  his  own  Judgment-seat 

Down,  like  a  plummet,  to  the  World  below 

He  sunk,  and  bore  his  prey 
To  punishment  deserved,  and  endless  woe. 


XVUI. 

KEHAMA'S  DESCENT. 

1. 

The  Earth,  by  Baly's  feet  divided. 

Closed  o'er  his  way  as  to  the  Judgment^eat 

He  plunged  and  bore  his  prey. 

Scarce  had  the  shock  subsided. 

When,  darting  from  the  Swerga's  heavenly  heights, 

Kehama,  like  a  thunderbolt,  alights. 

In  wrath  he  came ;  a  bickering  flame 

Flash'd  fix>m  his  eyes,  which  made  the  moonlight 

dim. 

And  passion  forcing  way  from  every  limb. 

Like  furnace-smoke,  with  terrors  wrapt  him  round. 

Furious  he  smote  the  ground ; 
Earth  trembled  underneath  the  dreadful  stroke. 

Again  in  sunder  riven ; 

He  hurl'd  in  rage  his  whirling  weapon  down. 

But  lo !  the  fiery  sheckra  to  his  feet 

Retum'd,  as  if  by  equal  force  re-driven. 

And  from  the  abyss  the  voice  of  Baly  came  : 

Not  yet,  O  Rajah,  hast  thou  won 

The  realms  of  Padalon ! 

Earth  and  the  Swerga  are  thine  own ; 

But,  till  Kehama  shall  subdue  the  throne 

Of  Hell,  in  torments  Yamen  holds  his  son. 


Fool  that  he  is  !  —  in  torments  let  him  lie  ! 

Kehama,  wrathful  at  his  son,  replied. 

But  what  am  I, 
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That  thou  shouldst  brave  me? — kindling  in  his 

pride 

The  dread^l  Rajah  cried. 

Ho!  Tamen!  hear  me.     God  of  Padalon, 

Prepare  thy  throne, 

And  let  the  Amreeta  cop 

Be  ready  for  my  lips,  when  I  anon 

Triomphantly  shall  take  my  seat  thereon, 

And  plant  upon  thy  neck  my  royal  feet 

3. 

In  voice  like  thunder  thus  the  Rajah  cried, 

Impending  o'er  the  abyss,  with  menacing  hand 

Put  forth,  as  in  the  action  of  command. 

And  eyes  that  darted  their  red  anger  down. 

Then,  drawing  back,  be  let  the  earth  subside, 

And,  as  his  wrath  relaz'd,  survey'd, 
Thoughtfully  and  silently,  the  mortal  Maid. 
Her  eye  the  while  was  on  the  farthest  sky, 

Where  up  the  ethereal  height 

Ereenia  rose  and  pass'd  away  from  sight. 

Never  had  she  so  joyfully 

Beheld  the  coming  of  the  Glendoveer, 

Dear  as  he  was  and  he  deserved  to  be. 

As  now  she  saw  him  rise  and  disappear. 

Come  now  what  will,  within  her  heart  said  she ; 

For  thou  art  safe,  and  what  have  I  to  fear  ^ 

4. 

Meantime  the  Almighty  Rajah,  late 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  wrath  array'd, 

Had  laid  his  terrors  by, 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid. 

Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  front 

Depart;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then, 

Had  felt  some  admiration  miz'd  with  dread, 

And  might  have  said, 

That  sure  he  seem'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men  I 

hem  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be. 

Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty. 


In  fear  no  longer  for  the  Glendoveer, 

Now  toward  the  Rajah  Kailyal  tum'd  her  eyes, 

As  if  to  ask  what  doom  awaited  her. 

But  then  surprise, 

Even  as  with  fascination,  held  them  there ; 

So  strange  a  thing  it  seem'd  to  see  the  change 

Of  purport  in  that  all-commanding  brow. 

Which  thoughtfully  was  bent  upon  her  now. 

Wondering  she  gazed,  the  while  her  Father's  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  Kehama  haughtily; 

It  spake  defiance  to  him,  high  disdain, 

Stem  patience  unsubduable  by  pain. 

And  pride  triumphant  over  agony. 


Ladurlad,  said  the  Rajah,  thou  and  I 

Alike  have  done  the  work  of  Destiny, 

Unknowing  each  to  what  the  impulse  tended ; 

But  now  that  over  Earth  and  Heaven  my  reign 

Is  stablish'd,  and  the  ways  of  Fate  are  plain 

Before  me,  here  our  enmity  is  ended. 
I  take  away  thy  Curse. — As  thus  he  said. 


The  fire  which  in  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

Was  burning,  fled,  and  left  him  free  from  pain. 

So  rapidly  his  torments  were  departed. 

That  at  the  budden  ease  be  started, 

As  with  a  shock,  and  to  his  head 

His  hands  up-fled, 

As  if  he  felt  through  every  failing  limb 

The  power  and  sense  of  life  forsaking  him. 


Then  turning  to  the  Maid,  the  Rajah  cried, 

O  Virgin,  above  all  of  mortal  birth 

Favor'd  alike  in  beauty  and  in  worth. 

And  in  the  glories  of  thy  destiny. 

Now  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride. 

For  Fate  bath  chosen  thee 

To  be  Kehama's  bride, 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  of  whatarer  Worlds  beside 

Infinity  may  hide ;  for  I  can  see 

The  writing  which,  at  thy  nativity. 

All-knowing  Nature  wrought  upon  thy  brain. 

In  branching  veins,  which  to  the  gifted  eye 

Map  out  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

There  is  it  written,  Maid,  that  thou  and  I, 

Alone  of  human  kind  a  deathleps  pair. 

Are  doom'd  to  share 

The  Amreeta-drink  divine 

Of  immortality.    Come,  Maiden  mine  ! 

High-fated  One,  ascend  the  subject  sky, 

And  by  Kehama's  side 
Sit  on  the  Swerga  throne,  his  equal  bride. 

8. 

Oh  never,  —  never,  —  Father !    Kailyal  cried ; 

It  is  not  as  he  saith,  —  it  cannot  be ! 

I!  — I  his  bride! 

Nature  is  never  false  ;  he  wrongeth  her ! 

My  heart  belies  such  lines  of  destiny. 

There  is  no  other  true  interpreter ! 

9. 

At  that  reply,  Kehama's  darkening  brow 

Bewray'd  the  anger  which  he  yet  suppress'd ; 

Counsel  thy  daughter !  tell  her  thou  art  now 

Free  from  thy  Curse,  he  said,  and  bid  ber  bow 

In  thankfulness  to  Fate's  benign  behest 

Bid  her  her  stubborn  will  restrain,  — 

For  Destiny  at  last  must  be  obey'd,  — 

And  tell  her,  while  obedience  is  delay 'd, 

Thy  Curse  will  bum  again. 

10. 
She  needeth  not  my  counsel,  he  replied. 
And  idly,  Rajah,  dost  thou  reason  thus 
Of  Destiny  !  for  though  all  other  things 
Were  subject  to  the  starry  influencings. 
And  bow'd  submissive  to  thy  tyranny, 
The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  mind  are  free. 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

When  they  created  man.    Let  come  what  will. 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength  ;  in  every  ill. 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain,  and  agony. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

And,  suffer  as  they  may,  they  triumph  still. 
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11. 

Obstinate  fools !  ezclaitn'd  the  Mighty  One  ; 

Fate  and  my  pleasure  must  be  done, 

And  ye  resist  in  vain  ! 

Take  your  fit  guerdon  till  we  meet  again ! 

So  saying,  his  vindictiye  hand  he  flung 

Towards  them,  fill'd  with  curses ;  then  on  high 

Aloft  he  sprung,  and  vanish'd  through  the  Sky. 


XIX. 
MOUNT  CALASAY. 


The  Rajah,  scattering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soar'd  to  the  Swerga,  and  resumed  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony, 

Which  now,  through  heart  and  brain. 

With  renovated  pain, 

Rush'd  to  its  seat,  Ladurlad  breathes  that  groan. 

That  groan  is  for  his  child ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

That  she  was  stricken  now  with  leprosy. 

Which,  as  the  enemy  vindictive  fled. 

O'er  all  her  frame  with  quick  contagion  spread. 

She,  wondering  at  events  so  passing  strange. 

And  fill'd  with  hope  and  fear. 

And  joy  to  see  the  Tyrant  disappear. 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Gkndoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning  pain,  she  thought,  had  forced  the 

groan 

Her  father  breathed ;  his  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind ;  she  clasp'd  his  knees. 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 


Nor,  when  she  saw  her  plague,  did  her  good  heart. 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  fiiil. 

Ha,  Rajah !  with  disdainful  smile  she  cries. 

Mighty,  and  wise,  and  wicked  as  thou  art, 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acts  a  friendly  part. 

Shall  I  not  thank  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity,  whose  loathsomeness. 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  mail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes  ?    Oh,  better  so. 

Better  such  foul  disgrace, 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Should  tempt  thy  wooing !    That  I  need  not  dread : 

Nor  ever  impious  foe 

Will  offer  outrage  now,  nor  further  woe 

Will  beauty  draw  on  my  unhappy  head  ; 

Safe  through  the  unholy  world  may  Kailyal  go. 

3. 

Her  face,  in  virtuous  pride. 

Was  lifted  to  the  skies. 

As  him  and  his  poor  vengeance  she  defied ; 

But  earth ward,when  she  ceased,  she  turned  her  eyes. 

As  if  she  sought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  in  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  Glendoveer 

Call  forth  that  natural  tear  ? 

Was  it  a  woman's  fear. 


A  thought  of  earthly  love  which  troubled  her? 

Like  yon  thin  cloudy  amid  the  moonlight  sky. 

That  flits  before  the  wind. 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind. 

The  womanly  pang  pass'd  over  Kailyal's  mind. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye. 

Half  shrinking  at  herself^  the  maiden  thought ; 

Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?    Oh,  surely  not ! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 

Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality. 

Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within. 

Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  maladies. 

And  undeform'd,  while  pure  and  free  from  am. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eyes. 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh,  not  to  thine ! 


The  wrongful  thought  of  fear,  the  womanly  pain 

Had  pass'd  away  ;  her  heart  was  calm  again. 

She  raised  her  head,  expecting  now  to  eee 

The  Glendoveer  appear ; 

Where  hath  he  fled,  quoth  she. 

That  he  should  tarry  now  ?   Oh !  had  she  known 

Whither  the  adventurous  Son  of   Heaven  wis 

flown. 

Strong  as  her  spirit  was,  it  had  not  boma 

The  appalling  thought,  nor  dared  to  hope  for  his 

return. 

5. 

For  he  in  search  of  Seeva's  throne  was  gone, 

To  tell  his  tale  of  wrong ; 

In  search  of  Seeva's  own  abode 

The  Glendoveer  began  his  heavenly  road. 

O  wild  emprise !  above  the  farthest  akks 

He  hoped  to  rise ! 

Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  thought, 

The  Alone,  the  Inaccessible,  he  sought. 

O  wild  emprise !  for  when,  in  days  of  yore. 

For  proud  preeminence  of  power, 

Brama  and  Veeshnoo,  wild  with  rage,  contended, 

And  Seeva,  in  his  might, 

Their  dread  contention  ended. 

Before  their  sight 

In  form  a  fiery  column  did  he  tower. 

Whose  head  above  the  highest  height  extended, 

Whose  base  below  the  deepest  depth  descended. 

Downward,  its  depth  to  sound, 

Veeshnoo  a  thousand  years  explored 

The  fathomless  profound. 

And  yet  no  base  he  found : 

Upward,  to  reach  its  head. 

Ten  mjrriad  years  the  aspiring  Brama  sotr'd. 

And  still,  as  up  he  fled. 

Above  him  still  the  Immeasurable  spread. 

The  rivals  own'd  their  Lord, 

And  trembled  and  adored. 

How  shall  the  Glendoveer  attain 

What  Brama  and  what  Veeshnoo  sought  in  Tain  ? 


Ne'er  did  such  thought  of  lofty  daring  enter 

Celestial  Spirit's  mind.    O  wild  adventure 

That  throne  to  find,  for  he  must  leave  behind 
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Thi»  World,  that  in  the  centre, 

Within  its  gait-sea  girdle,  lies  confined ; 

Tea,  the  Seven  Earths  that,  each  with  its  own 

ocean, 

Ring  clasping  ring,  compose  the  mighty  round. 

What  power  of  motion, 
In  less  than  endless  years  shall  bear  him  there, 

Along  the  limitless  extent, 

To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  remotest  spheres  ? 

What  strength  of  wing 

Suffice  to  pierce  the  Golden  Firmament 

That  closes  all  within  ? 

Tct  he  hath  pass'd  the  meaAureless  extent, 

And  pierced  the  Golden  Firmament; 

For  Faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  Space  and 

Time 

Vanish  before  that  energy  sublime. 

Nor  doth  eternal  Night 

And  outer  Darkness  check  his  resolute  flight ; 

By  strong  desire  through  all  he  makes  his  way. 

Till     Seeva's     Seat     appears,  —  behold    Mount 

Calasay ! 

7. 

Behold  the  Silver  Mountain !  round  about 

Seven  ladders  stand,  so  high,  the  aching  eye. 

Seeking  their  tops  in  vain  amid  the  sky. 

Might  deem  they  led  from  earth  to  highest  Heaven. 

Ages  would  pass  away. 

And  worlds  with  age  decay. 

Ere  one,  whose  patient  feet,  from  ring  to  ring, 

Must  win  their  upward  way. 

Could  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Calasay. 

But  that  strong  power  that  nerved  his  wing, 

That  all-surmounting  will, 

Intensity  of  faith  and  holiest  love, 

Sustain'd  Ereenia  still ; 

And  he  hath  gain'd  the  plain,  the  sanctuaiy  above. 

8. 

Lo,  there  the  Silver  Bell, 

That,  8elf-su8tain*d,  hangs  buoyant  in  the  air  V 

Lo !  the  broad  Table  there,  too  bright 

For  mortal  sight. 

From  whose  four  sides  the  bordering  gems  unite 

Their  harmonizing  rays, 

In  one  mid  fount  of  many-color'd  light. 

The  stream  of  splendor,  flashing  as  it  flows. 

Plays  round,  and  feeds  the  stem  of  yon  celestial 

Rose! 

Where  is  the  Sage  whose  wisdom  can  declare 

The  hidden  things  of  that  mysterious  flower, 

That  flower  which  serves  all  mysteries  to  bear.' 

The  sacred  Triangle  is  there. 

Holding  the  Emblem  which  no  tongue  may  tell ; 

Is  this  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where  Seeva's  self 

doth  dwell.' 

9. 

Here  first  the  Glendoveer 

Felt  his  wing  flag,  and  paused  upon  his  flight. 

Was  it  that  fear  came  over  him,  when  here 

He  saw  the  imagined  throne  appear  ? 

Not  so,  for  his  immortal  sight 

Endured  the  Table's  light; 


Distinctly  he  beheld  all  things  around. 

And  doubt  and  wonder  rose  within  his  mind 

That  this  was  all  he  found. 

Howbeit  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  spake. 

There  is  oppressioQ  in  the  World  below ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  yoke ;  yea,  in  her  woe. 

She  asks  if  the  Avenger's  eye  is  blind  ? 

Awake,  O  Lord,  awake  ! 

Too  long  thy  vengeance  sleepeth.     Holiest  One ! 

Put  thou  thy  terrors  on  for  mercy's  sake, 

And  strike  the  blow,  in  justice  to  mankind ! 

10. 

So,  as  he  pray'd,  intenser  faith  he  felt ; 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

With  ardent  yearnings  of  increasing  love ; 

Upward  he  tum'd  his  eyes. 

As  if  there  should  be  something  yet  above ; 

Let  me  not,  Seeva !  seek  in  vain !  he  cries ; 

Thou  art  not  here,  —  for  how  should  these  contain 

thee? 

Thou  art  not  here,  —  for  how  should  I  sustain  thee  ? 

But  thou,  where'er  thou  art, 

Canst  hear  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Canst  read  the  righteous  heart. 

Thy  dwelling  who  can  tell  ? 

Or  who,  O  Lord,  hath  seen  thy  secret  throne  ? 

But  Thou  art  not  alone. 

Not  unapproachable ! 

O  all-containing  Mind, 

Thou  who  art  every  where. 

Whom  all  who  seek  shall  find, 

Hear  me,  O  Seeva!  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer! 

11. 

So  saying,  up  he  sprung. 

And  struck  the  Bell,  which  self-suspended  bung 

Before  the  mystic  Rose. 

From  side  to  side  the  silver  tongue 

Melodious  swung,  and  far  and  wide 

Soul-thrilling  tones  of  heavenly  music  rung. 

Abash'd,  confounded 

It  left  the  Glendoveer ;  yea,  all  astounded 

In  overpowering  fear  and  deep  dismay ; 

For  when  that  Bell  had  sounded. 

The  Rose,  with  all  the  mysteries  it  surrounded. 

The  Bell,  the  Table,  and  Mount  Calasay, 

The  holy  Hill  itself,  with  all  thereon. 

Even  as  a  morning  dream,  before  the  day, 

Dissolves  away,  they  faded  and  were  gone. 

12. 

Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing  ?  where  turn  for  flight .' 

For  all  around  is  Light, 

Primal,  essential,  all-pervading  Light ! 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  declare. 

Nor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 

That  Glory  unimaginably  bright ; 

The  Sun  himself  had  seem'd 

A  speck  of  darkness  there, 

Amid  that  Light  of  Light ! 

13. 

Down  fell  the  Glendoveer ; 

Down  through  all  regions,  to  our  mundane  sphere 
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He  fell ;  but  in  his  ear 

A  Voice,  which  from  within  him  came,  was  heard, 

The  indubitable  word 

Of  Him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  known : 

Go,  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Tamen's  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  every  woe ; 
He  setteth  right  whate'er  is  wrong  below. 


XX. 

THE  EMBARKATION. 


DowK  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Ereenia  fell 

Precipitate,  yet  imperceptible 

His  fall ;  nor  had  he  cause  nor  thought  of  fear ; 

And  when  he  came  within  this  mundane  sphere. 

And  felt  that  Earth  was  near, 

The  Glendoveer  his  azure  wings  expanded, 

An(f,  sloping  down  the  sky 

Toward  the  spot  from  whence  he  sprung  on  high, 

There  on  the  shore  he  landed. 

2. 

Kailyal  advanced  to  meet  him, 

Not  moving  now  as  she  was  wont  to  greet  him, 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  in  her  eager  pace ; 

With  a  calm  smile  of  melancholy  pride 

She  met  him  now,  and,  turning  half  aside. 

Her  warning  hand  repell'd  the  dear  embrace. 


Strange  things,  Ereenia,  have  befallen  us  here, 

The  Virgin  said ;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

The  lines  which,  traced  by  Nature  on  my  brain, 

There  to  the  gifted  eye 

Make  all  my  fortunes  plain. 

Mapping  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share ; 

Wherefore  he  bade  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Swerga-throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Heaven, 

His  impious  words  belied. 

Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge  !    So  having  said, 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain 


O  Maid  of  soul  divine  ! 

O  more  than  ever  dear. 

And  more  than  ever  mine, 

Replied  the  Glendoveer; 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate ;  almighty  as  he  is,  that  maze 

Hath  mock'd  his  fallible  sight. 

Said  he  the  Amreeta  cup  ?    So  far  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see ;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  hidden  things  in  part,  and  part  conceals, 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 
Alike  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals, 


When  with  unholy  purpose  it  would  pry 

Into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  see 

Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree ; 

For  to  the  World  below. 

Where  Tamen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  must  go ; 

Thus  Seeva  hath  ezpress'd  his  will ;  even  he, 

The  Holiest,  hath ordain'd  it;  there,  he  saith. 

All  wrongs  shall  be  redressed 
By  Tamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death. 


Forthwith  the  Father  and  the  fated  Maid, 

And  that  heroic  Spirit,  who  for  them 

Such  flight  bad  late  essay'd. 

The  will  of  Heaven  obey'd. 

They  went  their  way  along  the  road 

That  leads  to  Tamen's  dread  abode. 

6. 

Many  a  day  hath  pass'd  away 

Since  they  began  their  arduous  way. 

Their  way  of  toil  and  pain ; 

And  now  their  weary  feet  attain 

The  Earth's  remotest  bound, 

Where  outer  Ocean  girds  it  round. 

But  not  like  other  Oceans  this ; 

Rather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss. 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 

Oh  !  scene  of  fear !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood  ; 

They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars. 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 

Forever  hovering  round  those  shores. 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 

The  Sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 

His  unavailing  light. 

Nor  ever  Moon  nor  Stars  dbplay. 

Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  ray 

To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 

7. 

There,  in  a  creek,  a  vessel  lay ; 

Just  on  the  confines  of  the  day, 

It  rode  at  anchor  in  its  bay. 

These  venturous  pilgrims  to  convey 

Across  that  outer  Sea. 

Strange  vessel  sure  it  seem'd  to  be. 

And  all  unfit  for  sucb  wild  sea  ! 

For  through  its  yawning  side  the  wave 

Was  oozing  in ;  the  mast  was  frail. 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  sail. 

How  may  that  crazy  vessel  brave 

The  billows  that  in  wild  commotion 

Forever  roar  and  rave  ? 
How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadful  Ocean 
O'er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell. 
Whose  secrets  none  return  to  tell !      « 

8. 

Well  might  the  travellers  fear  to  6nter ! 

But  summon'd  once  on  that  adventure, 

For  them  was  no  retreat. 

Nor  boots  it  with  reluctant  feet 

To  linger  on  the  strand ; 
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Aboard !   iboard ! 

An  awful  voice,  th*.  t  left  no  choice, 

Sent  forth  ite  stern  command, 

Aboard  !  ab«iard  ! 

The  travellers  hear  tnat  voice  in  fear, 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  inward  prayer, 

And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there. 


Self-hoisted  then,  behold  the  sail 

Expands  itself  before  the  gale ; 

Hands  which  they  cannot  see,  let  slip 

The  cable  of  that  fated  Ship ; 

The  land  breeze  sends  her  on  her  way. 

And  lo !  they  leave  the  living  light  of  day ! 


XXI. 

THE  WORLD'S  END. 

1. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight 

The  Ship  shot  through  the  incumbent  night ; 

And  they  have  left  behind 

The  raging  billows  and  the  roaring  wind. 

The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  all  mortal  fears ; 

And  lo !  another  light 

To  guide  their  way  appears, 

The  light  of  other  spheres. 

2. 
That  instant  from  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

The  Curse  was  gone ;  he  feels  again 

Fresh  as  in  youth's  fair  morning,  and  the  Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 

The  Tyrant  then  hath  no  dominion  here. 

Starting,  she  cried ;  O  happy,  happy  hour ! 

We  are  beyond  his  power  ! 

Then,  raising  to  the  Glendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel  face, 

Tum'd    not    reluctant   now,  and  met  his   dear 

embrace. 

3. 

Swift  glides  the  Ship  with  gentle  motion 

Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean. 

That  glassy  sea,  which  seem'd  to  be 

The  mirror  of  tranquillity. 

Their  pleasant  passage  soon  was  o'er ; 

The  Ship  hath  reach'd  its  dest'med  shore  — 

A  level  belt  of  ice,  which  bound. 

As  with  an  adamantine  mound. 

The  waters  of  the  sleeping  Ocean  round. 

Strange  forms  were  on  the  strand 

Of  earth-bom  spirits  slain  before  their  time; 

Who,  wandering  over  sea,  and  sky,  and  land. 

Had  so  fulfiU'd  their  term ;  and  now  were  met 

Upon  this  icy  belt,  a  motley  band. 

Waiting  their  summons  at  the  appointed  hour. 

When  each  before  the  Judgment-seat  must 

stand, 

And  hear  his  doom  from  Baly's  righteous  power. 


Foul  with  habitual  crimes,  a  hideous  crew 

Were  there,  the  race  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

Now,  having  overpass 'd  the  mortal  flood, 

Their  own  deformity  they  knew, 

And  knew  the  meed  that  to  their  deeds  was  due. 

Therefore  in  fear  and  agony  they  stood. 

Expecting  when  the  Evil  Messenger 

Among  them  should  appear.     But  with  their  fear 

A  hope  was  mingled  now ; 

O'er  the  dark  shade  of  guilt  a  deeper  hue 

It  threw,  and  gave  a  fiercer  character 

To  the  wild  eye,  and  lip,  and  sinful  brow. 

They  hoped  that  soon  Kehama  would  subdue 

The  inexorable  God,  and  seize  his  throne. 

Reduce  the  infernal  World  to  his  command, 

And,  with  his  irresistible  right  hand, 

Redeem  them  from  the  vaults  of  Padalon. 


Apart  from  these,  a  milder  company. 

The  victims  of  offences  not  their  own, 

Look'd  when  the   appointed   Messenger  should 

come ; 

Crather'd  together  some,  and  some  alone 

Brooding  in  silence  on  their  future  doom. 

Widows  whom,  to  their  husbands'  funeral  fire. 

Force  or  strong  error  led,  to  share  the  pyre, 

As  to  their  everlasting  marriage-bed  ; 

And  babes,  by  sin  unstain'd. 

Whom  erring  parents  vow'd 

To  Ganges,  and  the  holy  stream  profaned 

With  that  strange  sacrifice,  rite  unordain'd 

By  Law,  by  sacred  Nature  unallow'd ; 

Others  more  hapless  in  their  destiny. 

Scarce  having  first  inhaled  their  vital  breath. 

Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 

Unnatural  hands  suspended. 

Then  left,  till  gentle  Death, 

Coming  like  Sleep,  their  feeble  moanings  ended ; 

Or  for  his  prey  the  ravenous  Kite  descended ; 

Or  marching  like  an  army  from  their  caves, 

The  Pismires  blacken'd  o'er,  then,  bleach'd  and 

bare. 
Left  their  unharden'd  bones  to  fall  asunder  there. 


Innocent  Souls !  thus  set  so  early  free 

From  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  mortality, 

Their  spotless  spirits  all-creating  Love 

Received  into  its  universal  breast. 

Yon  blue  serene  above 

Was  their  domain  ;  clouds  pillow 'd  them  to  rest ; 

The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended. 

And  with  their  growth  ethereal  substance  blended. 

Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird. 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill, 

But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard. 

Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 
Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never 

Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  forever 

Hovering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 

Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way. 

And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale. 
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And  thuB  these  innocents,  in  jonder  sky, 

Grow  and  are  strengthen 'd,   while    the  allotted 

years 

Perform  their  course ;  then  hitherward  they  fly, 

Being  free  from  moral  taint,  so  free  from  fears, 

A  joyous  band,  expecting  soon  to  soar 

To  Indra's  happy  spheres. 
And  mingle  with  the  blessed  company 
Of  heavenly  spirits  there  for  evermore. 

8. 

A  Gulf  profound  surrounded 

This  icy  belt ;  the  opposite  side 

With  highest  rocks  was  bounded , 

But  where  their  heads  they  hide. 

Or  where  their  base  is  founded^ 

None  could  espy.     Above  all  reach  of  sight 

They  rose ;  the  second  Earth  was  on  their  height ', 

Their  feet  were  fix'd  in  everlaating  night. 

9. 

So  deep  the  Gulf,  no  eye 

Could  plumb  its  dark  profundity, 

Tet  all  its  depth  must  try ;  for  this  the  road 

To  Padalon,  and  Yamen's  dread  abode. 

And  from  below  continually 

Ministrant  Demons  rose  and  caught 

The  Souls  whose  hour  was  come ; 

Then,  with  their  burden  fraught, 

Plunged  down,  and  bore  them  to  receive  their  doom. 

10. 

Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 

Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 

Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw 

Their  arms  retorted  from  the  Demons*  grasp, 

And  look'd  around,  all  eagerly,  to  seek 

For  help,  where  help  was  none ;  and  strove  for  aid 

To  clasp  the  nearest  shade  ; 

Tea,  with  imploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek, 

Even  from  one  Demon  to  another  bending, 

With  hands  extending, 

Their  merry  they  essay 'd. 

Still  from  the  verge  they  strain. 

And  from  the  dreadful  Gulf  avert  their  eyes, 

In  vain ;  down  plunge  the  Demons,  and  their  cries 

Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  from  that  profound  arise. 

11. 

What  heart  of  living  man  could  ondisturb'd 

Bear  sight  so  sad  as  this !     What  wonder  there 

If  Kailyal's  lip  were  blanch'd  with  inmost  dread! 

The  chill  which  from  that  icy  belt 
Struck  through  her,  was  less  keen  than  what  she 

felt 
With  her  heart's  blood  through  every  limb  dispread. 

Close  to  the  Glendoveer  she  clung. 

And  clasping  round  his  neck  her  trembling  hands. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  in  silence  hung. 

12. 

Then  to  Ladurlad  said  the  Glendoveer, 

These  Demons,  whom  thou  seest,  the  ministers 

Of  Tomen,  wonder  to  behold  us  here ; 


But  for  the  dead  they  come,  and  not  for  us ; 

Therefore,  albeit  tbt  y  gaze  upon  thee  thus, 

Have  t>K>u  no  fear. 

A  little  while  thou  must  be  left  alone. 

Till  I  have  borne  thy  daughter  down. 

And  placed  her  safely  by  the  throne 

Of  him  who  keeps  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 

13. 

Then,  tak'mg  Kailyal  in  h'ls  anna,  he  said. 

Be  of  good  heart.  Beloved  !  it  is  I 

Who  bear  thee.     Saying  this,  his  wings  he  spread. 

Sprung  upward  in  the  sky,  and  poised  his  flight. 

Then   plunged   into    the  Gulf^  and  sou|^    the 

World  of  Night 


XXII. 
THE  GATE  OF  PADALON. 


Thx  strong  foundations  of  this  inmost  Earth 
Rest  upon  Padalon.    That  icy  Mound, 
Which  girt  the  mortal  Ocean  round, 

Reach'd  the  profound, — 

Ice  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air. 

Crystal  midway,  and  adamant  below. 

Whose  strength  sufliced  to  bear 

The  weight  of  all  this  upper  World  of  ours. 

And  with  its  rampart  closed  the  Realm  of  Woe. 

Eight  gates  hath  Padalon ;  eight  heavenly  Powers 

Have  them  in  charge,  each  alway  at  his  po^ 

Lest  from  their  penal  caves  the  accursed  host, 

Maugre  the  might  of  Baly  and  the  God, 

Should  break,  and  carry  ruin  all  abroad. 

2. 

Those  gates  stand  ever  open,  night  and  day. 

And  Souls  of  mortal  men 

Forever  throng  the  way. 

Some  from  the  dolorous  den. 

Children  of  sin  and  wrath,  return  no  more : 

They,  fit  companions  of  the  Spirits  accurs'd. 

Are  doomed,  like  them  in  baths  of  fire  inuners'd. 

Or  weltering  upon  beds  of  molten  ore. 

Or  stretch 'd  upon  the  brazen  floor. 

Are  fasten'd  down  with  adamantine  chains; 

While  on  their  substance,  inconsumable. 

Leeches  of  fire  forever  hang  and  pull. 

And  worms  of  fire  forever  gnaw  their  food. 

That,  still  renew'd, 

Freshens  forever  their  perpetual  pains. 


Others  there  were  whom  Baly's  voice  condemn  *d. 

By  long  and  painful  penance,  to  atone 

Their  fleshly  deeds.    Them  from  the  Judgm«nt- 

Throne, 

Dread  Azyoruca,  where  she  sat  involved 

In  darkness  as  a  tent,  received,  and  dealt 

To  each  the  measure  of  his  punishment; 

Till,  in  the  central  springs  of  fire,  the  Will 

Impure  is  purged  away ;  and  the  freed  soul, 
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Thus  fitted  to  receive  a  secomi  birth, 
Imbodied  onoe  ag&ii),  reyisits  Earth. 


But  they  whom  Bajy's  righteous  voioe  absolved, 

And  Tamen,  viewing  with  benignant  eye. 

Dismissed  to  seek  their  heritage  on  high, 

How  joyfVilly  they  leave  this  gloomy  bourn. 

The  dread  sojourn 

Of  Guilt  and  twin-bom  Punishment  and  Woe, 

And  wild  Remorse,  here  link'd  with  worse  Despair ! 

They  to  the  eastern  Gate  rejoicing  go : 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  awaits  their  coming  there ; 

And  on  they  sail,  greeting  the  blessed  light 

Through  realms  of  upper  air, 

Bound  for  the  Swerga  once  ;  but  now  no  more 

Their  voyage  rests  upon  that  happy  shore. 

Since  Indra,  by  the  dreadful  Rajah's  might 

Compell'd,  hath  taken  flight ; 

On  to  the  second  World  their  way  they  wend, 

And  there,  in  trembling  hope,  await  the  doubtful 

end. 


For  still  in  them  doth  hope  predominate. 

Faith's  precious  privilege,  when  higher  Powers 

Give  way  to  fear  in  these  portentous  houn. 

Behold  the  Wardens  eight 

Each  silent  at  his  gate 

Expectant  stands ;  they  turn  their  anzions  eyes 

Within,  and  listening  to  the  dizzy  din 

Of  mutinous  uproar,  each  in  all  his  hands 

Holds  all  his  weapons,  ready  for  the  fight. 

For,  hark !  what  clamorous  cries 

Upon  Kehama,  for  deliverance,  call ! 

Come,  Rajah !  they  exclaim ;  too  long  we  groan 

In  torments.    Come,  Deliverer !  yonder  throne 

Awaits  thee.     Now,  Kehama !  Rajah,  now  ! 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou? — 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rung,  in  wild  uproar, 

O'er  all  the  echoing  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

And  as  the  Asuras  from  the  brazen  floor. 

Struggling  against  their  fetters,  strove  to  rise, 

Their  clashing  chains  were  heard,  and  shrieks  and 

cries, 
With  curses  mix'd,  against  the  Fiends  who  ure^e. 
Fierce  on  their  rebel  limbs,  the  avenging  scourge. 


These  were  the  sounds  which,  at  the  southern  Grate, 

Assail'd  Ereenia's  ear ;  alighting  here. 

He  laid  before  Neroodi's  feet  the  Maid, 

Who,  pale  and  cold  with  fear. 

Hung  on  his  neck,  well  nigh  a  lifeless  weight. 

7. 

Who  and  what  art  thou?    cried  the   Guardian 

Power, 

Sight  so  unwonted  wondering  to  behold,  — 

O  Son  of  Light! 

Who  comest  here  at  this  portentous  hour. 

When  Yamen's  throne 

Trembles,  and  all  our  might  can  scarce  keep  down 

The  rebel  race  from  seizing  Padalon,  — 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  and  what  wild  despair, 
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Or  wilder  hope,  from  realms  of  upper  air, 

Tempts  thee  to  bear 

This  mortal  Maid  to  our  forlorn  abodes  ? 

Fitter  for  her,  I  ween,  the  Swerga  bowers, 

And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers, 

Than  this, — a  dolefol  scene. 

Even  in  securest  hours. 

And  whither  would  ye  go  ? 

Alas  !  can  human  or  celestial  ear 

Unmadden'd  hear 

The  shrieks  and  yellings  of  infernal  woe  ? 

Can  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  floodi 

8. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  replied  the  Glendoveer, 

We  come  obedient  to  the  will  of  Fate ; 

And  haply  doom'd  to  bring 

Hope  and  salvation  to  the  Infernal  King; 

For  Seeva  sends  us  here ; 

Even  He  to  whom  futurity  is  known, 

The  Holiest,  bade  us  go  to  Yamen's  throne. 

Thou  seest  my  precious  charge ; 

Under  thy  care,  secure  from  harm,  I  leave  her, 

While  I  ascend  to  bear  her  Father  down. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thine  arm  receive  her ! 


Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal !  dearest  dear. 

In  faith  subdue  thy  dread ; 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.    So  having  said. 

Aloft,  with  vigorous  bound,  the  Glendoveer 

Sprung  in  celestial  might. 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles,  wound 

His  iudefatigaUe  flight. 

10. 

But  as  he  thus  departed. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodi's  feet  was  lying, 

Like  one  intranced  or  dying. 

Recovering  strength  firom  sudden  tem^,  started ; 

And,  gazing  after  him,  with  straining  sight 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood. 

As  if  in  attitude 

To  win  him  back  from  flight. 

Yea,  she  had  shaped  his  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  stay. 

Nor  leave  her  thus  alone  j  but  virtuous  shamd 

Repress'd  the  unbidden  sounds  upon  ^eir  Way ; 

And  calling  faith  to  aid. 

Even  in  this  fearful  hour,  the  pious  Maid 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seem'd  to  be 

Calm  and  in  hope ;  such  power  hath  piety. 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 

She  cross'd  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet 

Prepar'd  to  meet 

The  awful  will  of  Fate  with  equftl  mind, 

She  took  her  seat  resign'd. 

11. 

Even  the  stem  trouble  of  Neroodi's  hmir 

Relax'd  as  he  beheld  the  valiant  Maid. 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now. 
Rose  in  his  heart  reviving,  and  a  smile 
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Dawn'd  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  while 
He  gazed  on  her  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  Padalon, 

Virgin,  be  on  thee !  said  the  admiring  God ; 

And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth, 

Daughter  of  Earth! 

For  thou  to  this  forlorn  abode  hast  brought 

Hope,  who  too  long  hath  been  a  stranger  here. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  lot, 

Nature,  that  erreth  not. 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fortitude  hath  given, 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  face  of  love :  — 

If  thou  beast  not  the  inheritrix  of  Heaven, 

There  is  no  truth  above. 

12. 

Thus  as  Neroodi  spake,  his  brow  severe 

Shone  with  an  inward  joy  ;  for  sure  he  thought, 

When  Seeva  sent  so  fair  a  creature  here. 

In  this  momentous  hour. 

Erelong    the    World's    deliverance    would     be 

wrought, 

And  Padalon  escape  the  Rajah's  power. 

With  pious  mind  the  Maid,  in  bumble  guise 

Inclined,  received  his  blessing  silently. 

And  raised  her  grateful  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

Abased  them  at  his  presence.     Hark  !  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings !  —  her  anxious  ears 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.     Ereenia  brings 

His  burden  down  !     Upstarting  from  her  seat, 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head !  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

Ladurlad's  giddy  feet  their  footing  found, 

When  with  her  trembling  arms  she  clasp'd  him 

round. 

No  word  of  greeting. 

No  other  sign  of  joy  at  that  strange  meeting ; 

Expectant  of  their  fate. 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Father  and  his  pious  Daughter  stand. 

13. 

Then  to  Neroodi  said  the  Glendoveer, 

No  Heaven-bom  Spirit  e'er  hath  visited 

This  region  drear  and  dread,  but  I,  the  first 

Who  tread  your  World  accurs'd. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  to  whom  these  realms  are  known. 

Direct  our  fated  way  to  Yamen's  throne. 

14. 

Bring  forth  my  Chariot,  Carmala !  quoth  then 

The  Keeper  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  Car  wherein, 

On  Yamen's  festal  day. 

When  all  the  Powers  of  Hell  attend  their  King, 

Yearly  to  Yamenpur  did  he  repair 

To  pay  his  homage  there. 

Poised  on  a  single  wheel,  it  mov'd  along, 

Initiuct  with  motion ;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Compact,  no  human  tongue  could  tell, 

Nor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel, 

Moving  or  still. 


As  if  with  life  indued. 
The  Car  miraculous  supported  stood. 

15. 

Then  Carmala  brought  forth  two  mantles,  white 

As  the  swan's  breast,  and  bright  as  mountain  snow. 

When  from  the  wintry  sky 

The  sun,  late  rising,  shines  upon  the  height, 

And  rolling  vapors  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  without  pain  the  unaccustom'd  sight 

That  brightness  could  sustain; 

For  neither  mortal  stain. 

Nor  parts  corruptible,  remain. 

Nor  aught  that  time  could  touch,  or  force  destroy. 

In  that  pure  web  whereof  the  robes  were  wrought; 

So  long  had  it  in  tenfold  fires  been  tried, 

And  blanch'd,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 

Apparell'd  thus,  alone. 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried. 

In  safety  may  ye  pass  to  Yamen's  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood. 

16. 

Of  other  frame,  O  son  of  Heaven,  art  thou ! 

Yet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  heavenly  mould  wiU 

try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light. 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear ;  but  fires  of  woe, 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair,  — 

Might  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight. 

And  thy  strong  pennons  flag  and  fail  thee  there  ? 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  art. 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail. 

And  pity  quail. 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail ; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  iniernal  Car  will  guide. 

Go,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide ! 

So,  as  he  spake,  the  self-moved  Car  roU'd  on ; 

And  lo !  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 


XXIII. 
PADALON. 


1. 

Whoe'er  hath  loved,  with  venturous  step,  to  tread 

The  chambers  dread 

Of  some  deep  cave,  and  seen  his  taper's  beam 

Lost  in  the  arch  of  darkness  overhead. 

And  mark'd  its  gleam. 

Playing  afar  upon  the  sunless  stream. 

Where  from  their  secret  bed. 

And  course  unknown  and  inacccessible, 

The  silent  waters  well,  — 

Whoe'er  hath  trod  such  caves  of  endless  night. 

He  knows,  when  measuring  back  the  gloomy  way. 

With  what  delight  refresh'd,  his  eye 
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Perceives  the  shadow  of  the  light  of  day, 

Throagh  the  far  portal  slanting,  where  it  falla 

Dimly  reflected  on  the  watery  walls ; 

How  heayenly  seems  the  sky ; 

And  how,  with  quicken'd  feet,  he  hastens  up, 

Eager  again  to  greet 

The  living  World  and  blessed  sunshine  there, 

And  drink,  as  from  a  cup 

Of  joy,  with  thirsty  lips,  the  open  air. 

2. 
Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They  too  in  darkness  enter'd  on  their  way. 

But  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 

Fill'd  all  before  them.     'Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  dismay 'd, 

Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 

Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 

Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 

Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride. 

With    stionger    glare  the  light  around  them 

spread. 

And  lo !  the  regions  dread. 

The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 


There  rolls  the  fiery  flood. 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be. 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light. 

A  single  rib  of  steel. 

Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  cimeter, 

Spann'd  this  wide  gulf  of  fire.    The  infernal 

Car 

RoU'd  to  the  Gulf,  and,  on  its  single  wheel 

Self-balanced,  rose  upon  that  edge  of  steel. 

Red-quivering  float  the  vapors  overhead ; 

The  fiery  gulf,  beneath  them  spread. 

Tosses  its  billowing  blaze  with  rush  and  roar ; 

Steady  and  swifl  the  self-moved  Chariot  went, 

Winning  the  long  ascent, 

Then,  downward  rolling,  gains  the  farther  shore. 

4. 

But,  oh !  what  sounds  and  sights  of  woe. 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  fear, 

Assail  the  mortal  travellers  here ! 

Their  way  was  on  a  causey  straight  and  wide. 

Where  penal  vaults  on  either  side  were  seen. 

Ranged  like  the  cells  wherein 

Those  wondrous  winged  alchemists  infold 

Their  stores  of  liquid  gold. 

Thick  walls  of  adamant  divide 

The  dungeons ;  and  from  yonder  circling  flood. 

Off-streams  of  fire  through  secret  channels  glide. 

And  w'md  among  them,  and  in  each  provide 

An  everlasting  food 
Of  rightful  torments  for  the  accursed  brood. 


5. 

These  were  the  rebel  race,  who,  in  their  might 

Confiding  impiously,  would  fain  have  driven 

The  deities  supreme  froin  highest  Heaven ; 

But  by  the  Suras,  in  celestial  fight, 

Opposed  and  put  to  flight. 

Here,  in  their  penal  dens,  the  accursed  crew. 

Not  for  its  crime,  but  for  its  failure,  rue 
Their  wild  ambition.    Yet  again  they  long 

The  contest  to  renew, 

And  wield  their  arms  again  in  happier  hour ; 

And  with  united  power. 

Following  Kehama's  triumph,  to  press  on 

From  World  to  World,  and  Heaven  to  Heaven, 

and  Sphere 

To  Sphere,  till  Hemakoot  shall  be  their  own. 

And  Mem  Mount,  and  Indra's  Swerga-Bowers, 

And  Brama's  region,  where  the  heavenly  Hours 

Weave  the  vast  circle  of  his  age-long  day. 

Even  over  Veeshnoo's  empyreal  seat 

They  trust  the  Rajah  shall  extend  their  sway, 

And  that  the  seven-headed  Snake,  whereon 

The  strong  Preserver  sets  his  conquering  feet, 

Will  rise  and  shake  him  headlong  from  his  throne. 

When,  in  their  irresistible  array. 

Amid  the  Milky  Sea  they  force  their  way. 

Even  higher  yet  their  frantic  thoughts  aspire ; 

Yea,  on  their  beds  of  torment  as  they  lie. 

The  highest,  holiest  Seeva,  they  defy. 

And  tell  him  they  shall  have  anon  their  day, 

When  they  will  storm  his  realm,  and  seize  Mount 

Calasay. 


Such  impious  hopes  torment 

Their  raging  hearts,  impious  snd  impotent; 

And  now,  with  unendurable  desire 

And  lust  of  vengeance,  that,  like  inward  fire. 

Doth  aggravate  their  pimishment,  they  rave 

Upon  Kehama;  him  the  accursed  rout 

Acclaim;  with  furious  cries  and  maddening  shout 

They  call  on  him  to  save ; 

Kehama !  they  exclaim ; 

Thundering  the  dreadful  echo  rolls  about, 

And  Hell's  whole  vault  repeats  Kehama's  name. 


Over  these  dens  of  punishment,  the  host 

Of  Padalon  maintain  eternal  guard. 

Keeping  upon  the  walls  their  vigilant  ward. 

At  every  angle  stood 

A  watch-tower,  the  decurion  Demon's  post, 

Where  raised  on  high  he  view'd  with  sleepless  eye 

His  trust,  that  all  was  well.    And  over  these,  — 

Such  waa  the  perfect  discipline  of  Hell,  — 

Captains  of  fifties  and  of  hundreds  held 

Authority,  each  in  his  loftier  tower ; 

And  chiefs  of  legions  over  them  had  power ; 

And  thuB  ail  Hell  with  towers  was  girt  around. 

Aloft  the  brazen  turrets  shone 

In  the  red  light  of  Padalon ; 

And  on  the  walls  between, 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  Guards  were  seen^ 

Gigantic  Demons,  pacing  to  and  fro ; 
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Who,  ever  and  anon 

Spreading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged  below, 

Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asuras'  chains. 

And  with  the  snaky  scourge  and  fiercer  pains, 

Repress  their  rage  rebellious.     Loud  around. 

In  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 

Of  chains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke. 

With  execrations,  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  cries. 

Combined,  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise ; 

And  through  the  din  there  broke, 

Like  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds. 

The  dreadful  name.    Kehama,  still  they  rave. 

Hasten  and  save ! 
Now,  now.  Deliverer !  now,  Kehama,  now ! 
Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou .' 

8. 

Oh,  if  that  name  abhorr'd. 

Thus  utter'd,  could  well  nigh 

Dismay  the  Powers  of  Hell,  and  daunt  their 

Lord, 

How  fearfully  to  Kailyal's  ear  it  came  ! 

She,  as  the  car  roU'd  on  its  rapid  way. 

Bent  down  her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  dread  ; 

And  deafening^  with  strong  effort  from  within, 

Her  ears  against  the  din, 

Cover'd  and  pressed  them  close  with  both  her  hands. 

Sure,  if  the  mortal  Maiden  had  not  fed 

On  heavenly  food,  and  long  been  strengthened 

With  heavenly  converse  for  such  end  vouchsafed, 

Her  human  heart  had  fail'd,  and  she  had  died 

Beneath  the  horrors  of  this  awful  hour. 

But  Heaven  supplied  a  power 

Beyond  her  earthly  nature,  to  the  measure 

Of  need  inifusing  strength ; 

And  Fate,  whose  secret  and  unerring  pleasure 

Appointed  all,  decreed 

An  ample  meed  and  recompense  at  length. 

Hrgh-&ted  Maid,  the  righteous  hour  is  nigh ! 

The  all-embracing  eye 

Of  Retribution  still  beholdeth  thee; 

Bear  onward  to  the  end,  O  Maid,  courageously ! 

9. 

On  roll'd  the  car,  and  lo  ?  afar 

Upon  its  height  the  towers  of  Yamenpur 

Rise  on  the  astonish'd  sight. 

Behold  the  infernal  City,  Tamen's  seat 

Of  empire,  in  the  midst  of  Padalon, 

Where  the  eight  causeys  meet 

There,  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  it  stood, 

Kesplendent  far  and  wide. 

Itself  of  solid  diamond  edified, 

And  all  around  it  roU'd  the  fiery  flood. 

Eight  bridges  arch'd  the  stream ;   huge  piles  of 

brass 

Magnificent,  such  structures  as  beseem 

The  Seat  and  Capital  of  such  great  God, 

Worthy  of  Yamen's  own  august  abode. 

A  brazen  tower  and  gateway  at  each  end 

Of  each  was  raised,  where   Giant  Wardens 

stood, 

Station'd  in  arms  the  passage  to  defend, 

That  never  foe  might  cross  the  fiery  flood. 


10. 

Oh,  what  a  gorgeous  sight  it  was  to  see 

The  Diamond  City  blazing  on  its  height 

With  more  than  mid-sun  splendor,  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  fiery  river ! 

Its  towers,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires, 

Turrets  and  battlements,  that  flash  and  quiver 

Through  the  red,  restless  atmosphere  forever ; 

And  hovering  overhead, 

The  smoke  and  vapors  of  all  Padalon, 

Fit  firmament  for  such  a  world,  were  spread. 

With  surge,  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motion. 

Heaving  and  opening  like  tumultuous  ocean. 

11. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  there 

Such  glories  as  beseemed  such  region  well ; 

For  though  with  our  blue  heaven  and  genial  air 

The  firmament  of  Hell  might  not  compare. 

As  little  might  our  earthly  tempests  vie 
With  the  dread  storms  of  that  infernal  sky, 
Whose  clouds  of  all  metallic  elements 
Sublimed  were  full.    For,   when  its  thunder 
broke. 
Not  all  the  united  World's  artillery. 
In  one  discharge,  could  equal  that  loud  stroke ; 
And  though  the  I>iamond  Towers  and  Battle- 
ments 
Stood  firm  upon  their  adamantine  rock. 
Yet  while  it  volleyed  round  the  vault  of  Hell, 
Earth's  solid  arch  was  shaken  with  the  shock, 
And  Cities  in  one  mighty  ruin  fell. 
Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour ; 
Huge  stones  come  hailing  down;    or   sulphur- 
shower. 
Floating  amid  the  lurid  air  like  snow. 
Kindles  in  its  descent. 
And  with  blue  fire-drops  rains  on  all  below. 

At  times  the  whole  supernal  element. 
Igniting,  burst  in  one  vast  sheet  of  flame. 

And  roar'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  rushing  winds,  above,  below,  around ; 

Anon  the  flune  was  spent,  and  overhead 

A  heavy  cloud  of  moving  darkness  spread. 

12. 

Straight  to  the  brazen  bridge  and  gate 

The  self-moved  Chariot  bears  its  mortal  load. 

At  sight  of  Carmala, 

On  either  side  the  Giant  Guards  divide, 

And  give  the  chariot  way. 

Up  yonder  winding  road  it  rolls  along, 

Swifl  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing. 

And  lo  !  the  Palace  of  the  Infernal  King ! 

la. 

Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 

Hath  Yamen ;  even  na  with  hope  or  fear 

The  Soul  regardeth  him  doth  he  a]^ar ; 

For  hope  and  fear. 

At  that  dread  hour,  from  ominous  conscience 

spring. 

And  err  not  in  their  bodings.    Therefore  some. 

They  who  polluted  with  ofiences  come. 
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Behold  him  as  the  King 

Of  Terrors,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye, 

Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinful  mind, 

Heighten'd   with  vengeance,  and  with   wrath 

divine, 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 

But  to  the  righteous  Spirit  how  benign 

His  awful  countenance. 

Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love. 

Goodness,  and  heavenly  grace. 

And  sweetest  mercy  shine  !     Yet  is  he  still 

Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  face,  one  will ; 

And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one ; 

And  change  is  none 

In  him  for  change  in  Yamen  could  not  be ; 

The  Immutable  is  he. 

14. 

He  sat  upon  a  marble  sepulchre. 

Massive  and  huge,  where,  at  the  Monarch's  fiset, 

The  righteous  Baly  had  his  Judgment-seat. 

A  Golden  Throne  before  them  vacant  stood ; 

Three    human    forms  sustaan'd    its  ponderous 

weight. 

With  lifled  hands  outspread,  and  shoulders  bow'd 

Bending  beneath  the  load. 

A  fourth  was  wanting.    They  were  of  the  hue 

Of  coals  of  fire ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood. 

And  living  breath  they  drew  j 

And  their  red  eyeballs  roll'd  with  ghastly  stare, 

As  thus,  for  their  misdeeds,  they  stood  tormented 

there. 

15. 

On  steps  of  gold  those  living  Statues  stood. 

Who  bore  the  Golden  Throne.     A  cloud  behind 

Immovable  was  spread  ;  not  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  flames  and  fires  of  Padalon 

Could  pierce  its  depth  of  night. 

There  Azyoruca  veil'd  her  awful  form 

In  those  eternal  shadows :  there  she  sat, 

And  as  the  trembling  Souls,  who  crowd  around 

The  Judgment-seat,  received  the  doom  of  fate. 

Her  giant  arms,  extending  from  the  cloud. 

Drew  them  within  the  darkness.     Moving  out 

To  grasp  and  bear  away  the  inn^merous  rout. 

Forever  and  forever  thus  were  seen 

The  thousand  mighty  arms  of  that  dread  Queen. 

16. 
Here,  issuing  from  the  Car,  the  Glendoveer 
Did  homage  lo  the  God,  then  raised  his  head. 

Suppliants  we  come,  he  said, 

i  need  not  tell  thee  by  what  wrongs  oppressed. 

For  nought  can  pass  on  earth  to  thee  unknown ; 

Sufferers  from  tyranny  we  seek  for  rest. 

And  Seeva  bade  us  go  to  Yamen 's  throne ; 

Here,  he  hath  said,  all  wrongs  shall  be  redress'd. 

•Yamen  replied,  Even  now  the  hour  draws  near. 

When  Fate  its  hidden  ways  will  manifest. 

Not  for  light  purpose  would  the  Wisest  send 

His  suppliants  here,  when   we,  in  doubt  and 

fear. 

The  awful  issue  of  the  hour  attend. 

Wait  ye  in  patience  and  in  faith  the  end  ! 


XXIV. 
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So  spake  the  King  of  Padalon,  when,  lo ! 
The  voice  of  lamentation  ceas'd  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell. 

Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 

Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before. 

Through  that  portentous  stillness,  far  away, 

Unwonted  sounds  were  heard,  advancing  on 

And  deepening  on  their  way , 

For  now  the  inexorable  hour 

Was  come,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Now  that  the  dreadful  rites  had  all  been  done, 

Kehama  from  the  Swerga  hastened  down 

To  seiie  upon  the  throne  of  Padalon. 

2. 

He  came  in  all  his  might  and  majesty. 

With  all  his  terrors  clad,  and  all  his  pride ; 

And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 

Which  he  had  won  from  Heaven,  self-multiplied. 

The  Almighty  Man  appear 'd  on  every  side. 

In  the  same  indivisible  point  of  time. 

At  the  eight  Gates  he  stood  at  once,  and  beat 

The  Warden-Gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet ; 

Then,  in  his  brazen  Cars  of  triumph,  straight, 

At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every  gate. 

By  AuUays,  hugest  of  created  kind, 

Fiercest,  and  fleeter  than  the  viewless  wind. 

His  Cars  were  drawn,  ten  yokes  often  abreast, — 

What  less  sufficed  for  such  almighty  weight  ? 

Eight  bridges  from  the  fiery  flood  arose, 

Growing  before  his  way  ;  and  on  he  goes, 

And  drives  the  thundering  Chariot- wheels  along. 

At  once  o'er  all  the  roads  of  Padalon. 

3. 

Silent  and  motionless  remain 

The  Aeuras  on  their  bed  of  pain, 

Waiting,  with  breathless  hope,  the  great  event. 

All  Hell  was  hush'd  in  dread, 

Such  awe  that  omnipresent  coming  spread ; 

Nor  had  its  voice  been  heard,  though  all  its  rout 

Innumerable  had  lifted  up  one  shout ; 

Nor,  if  the  infernal  firmament 

Had  in  one  unimaginable  burst 

Spent  its  collected  thunders,  had  the  sound 

Been  audible,  such  louder  terrors  went 

Before  his  forms  substantial.    Round  about 

The  presence  scattered  lightnings  far  and  wide. 

That  quench  d  on  every  side. 

With  their  intensest  blaze,  the  feebler  fire 

Of  Padalon,  even  as  the  stars  go  out, 

When,  with  prodigious  light, 

Some  blazing  meteor  fills  the  a«tonish'd  night. 

4. 
The  Diamond  City  shakes ! 

The  adamantine  Rock 

Is  loosen'd  with  the  shock  ! 

From  its  foundation  moved,  it  heaves  and  quakes ; 
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The  brazen  portals,  crumbling,  fall  to  dust ', 

Prone  fall  the  Giant  Guards 

Beneath  the  Aullays  crushed  ; 

On,  on,  through  Yamenpur,  their  thundering  feet 

Speed  from  all  points  to  Yamen's  Judgment-seat. 

And  lo !  where  multiplied. 

Behind,  before  him,  and  on  every  side. 

Wielding  all  weapons  in  his  countless  hands, 

Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kehama  stands ! 

Then,  too,  the  Lord  of  Hell  put  forth  his  might : 

Thick  darkness,  blacker  than  the  blackest  night, 

Rose  from  their  wrath,  and  yeil'd 

The  unutterable  fight. 

The  power  of  Fate  and  Sacrifice  preyail'd, 

And  soon  the  strife  was  done. 

Then  did  the  Man- God  reassume 

His  unity,  absorbing  into  one 

The  consubstantiate  shapes  ;  and  as  the  gloom 

Opened,  fallen  Yamen  on  the  ground  was  seen, 

Uis  neck  beneath  the  conquering  Rajah's  feet, 

Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Had  his  triumphal  seaL 


Silent  the  Man- Almighty  sat ;  a  smile 

Glefm'd  on  his  dreadful  lips,  the  while. 

Dallying  with  power,  he  paused  from  following  up 

His  conquest,  as  a  man  in  social  hour 

Sips  of  the  grateful  cup. 

Again  and  yet  again,  with  curious  taste. 

Searching  its  subtile  flavor  ere  he  drink ', 

Even  so  Kehama  now  forbore  his  haste. 

Having  within  his  reach  whate'er  he  sought. 

On  his  own  haughty  power  he  seem'd  to  muse. 

Pampering  his  arrogant  heart  with  silent  thought. 

Before  him  stood  the  Golden  Throne  in  sight, 

Right  opposite ;  he  could  not  choose  but  see. 

Nor  seeing  choose  but  wonder.    Who  are  ye 

Who  bear  the  Golden  Throne  tormented  there  ? 

He  cried ;  for  whom  doth  Destiny  prepare 
The  Imperial  Seat?  and  why  are  ye  but  Three  ? 

6. 

FIRST  STATUE. 

1  of  the  Children  of  Mankind  was  first, 

Me  miserable  !  who,  adding  store  to  store, 

Heap*d  up  superfluous  wealth ;  and  now  accurs'd. 

Forever  I  the  frantic  crime  deplore. 

SECOND    STATUE. 

I  o'er  my  Brethren  of  Mankind  the  first 

Usurping  power,  set  up  a  throne  sublime, 

A  King  and  Conqueror ;  therefore  thus  accurst. 

Forever  I  in  vain  repent  the  crime. 

THIRD    STATUE. 

I  on  the  Children  of  Mankind  the  first. 

In  God's  most  holy  name,  imposed  a  tale 

Of  impious  falsehood;  therefore  thus  accurst, 

Forever  I  in  vain  the  crime  bewail. 

7. 

Even  as  thou  here  beholdest  us. 

Here  we  have  stood,  tormented  thus, 

Such  countless  ages,  that  they  seem  to  be 


Long  as  eternity ; 

And  still  we  are  but  Three. 

A  Fourth  will  come  to  share 

Our  pain,  at  yonder  vacant  comer  bear 

His  portion  of  the  burden,  and  complete 

The  Golden  Throne  for  Yamen's  Judgment-oeal. 

Thus  hath  it  been  appointed  :  he  must  be 

Equal  in  guilt  to  us,  the  guUty  Three. 
Kehama,  come !  too  long  we  wait  for  thee  * 

8. 

Thereat,  with  one  accord. 

The  Three  took  up  the  word,  like  cbond  song, 

Come,  Rajah  !  Man- God !  EarUi's  Almighty  Lord ! 

Kehama,  come  !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

9. 
A  short  and  sudden  laugh  of  wondering  pride 

Burst  from  him  in  his  triumph :  to  reply 

Scornful  he  deign 'd  not ;  but  with  alter 'd  eye, 

Wherein  some  doubtful  meaning  seem'd  to  lie. 

He  tum'd  to  Kailyal.    Maiden,  thus  he  cried, 

I  need  not  bid  ^ee  see 

How  vain  it  is  to  strive  with  Fate's  decree. 

When  hither  thou  hast  fled  to  fly  from  me. 

And  lo !  even  here  thou  find'st  me  at  thy  side. 

Mine  thou  must  be,  being  doom'd  with  me  to  share 

The  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality  ; 

Yea,  by  Myself  I  swear. 

It  hath  been  thus  appointed.     Joyfully 

Join  then  thy  hand,  and  heart,  and  will  with  mine, 

Nor  at  such  glorious  destiny  repine. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  more  provoke  my  wrath  divine. 

10. 
She  answer'd,  I  have  said.    It  must  not  be  ! 

Almighty  as  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  underneath  thy  feet ; 

But  still  the  resolute  heart 

And  virtuous  will  are  free. 

Never,  oh!  never,  —  never  —  can  there  be 

Communion,  Rajah,  between  thee  and  me. 

11. 

Once  more,  quoth  he,  1  urge,  and  once  alone. 

Thou  seest  yon  Golden  Throne, 

Where  I  anon  shall  set  thee  by  my  aide ; 

Take  thou  thy  seat  thereon, 

Kehama's  willing  bride. 

And  I  will  place  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World 

Beneath  thy  Father's  feet, 

Appointing  htm  the  King  of  mortal  men : 

Else  underneath  that  Throne, 

The  Fourth  supporter  he  shall  stand  and  groan ; 

Prayers  will  be  vain  to  move  my  mercy  then. 

12. 

Again  the  Virgin  answer'd,  I  have  said ! 

Ladurlad  caught  her  in  his  proud  embrace. 

While  on  his  neck  she  hid 

In  agony  her  face. 

13. 

Bring  forth  the  Amreeta-cup !  Kehama  cried 

To  Yamen,  ris'mg  sternly  in  his  pride. 
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It  is  within  the  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The  vanquish'd  Lord  of  Padaloa  replied ; 

Bid  it  be  open'd.     Give  thy  treasure  up  ! 

Excl&im'd  the  Man-Almighty  to  the  Tomb. 

And  at  his  voice  and  look 

The  massy  fabric  shook,  and  open'd  wide. 

A  huge  Anatomy  was  seen  reclined 

Within  its  marble  womb.     Give  me  the  Cup ! 

Again  Kehama  cried ;  no  other  charm 

Was  needed  than  that  voice  of  stern  command. 

From  his  repose  the  ghastly  form  arose, 

Put  forth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm, 

And  gave  the  Amreeta  to  the  Rajah's  hand. 

Take  !  drink !  with  accents  dread  the  Spectre  said ; 

For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assign'd, 

Ye  only  of  the  Children  of  Mankind. 

14. 

Then  was  the  Man- Almighty's  heart  elate ; 

This  is  the  consummation !  he  exclaim'd; 

Thus  have  I  triumphed  over  Death  and  Fate. 

Now,  Seeva !  look  to  thine  abode  ! 

Henceforth,  on  equal  footing  we  engage. 

Alike  immortal  now ;  and  we  shall  wage 

Our  warfare,  God  to  God ! 

Joy  fiird  his  impious  soul, 

And  to  his  lips  he  raised  the  fatal  bowl. 

15. 

Thus  long  the  Glendoveer  had  stood 

Watching  the  wonders  of  the  eventful  hour. 

Amazed,  but  undismayed  ;  for  in  his  heart 

Faith,  overcoming  fear,  maintain'd  its  power. 

Nor  had  that  faith  abated,  when  the  God 

Of  Padalon  was  beaten  down  in  fight ; 

For  then  he  look'd  to  see  the  heavenly  might 

Of  Seeva  break  upon  them.     But  when  now 

He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand. 
An  impulse  which  defied  all  self-command 

In  that  extremity 

Stung  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  cup. 

And  dare  the  Rajah's  force  in  Seeva's  sight. 

Forward  he  sprung  to  tempt  the  unequal  fray, 

When,  lo !  the  Anatomy 

With  warning  arm,  withstood  his  desperate  way. 

And  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Fiery  Three 

Again,  in  one  accord,  renew 'd  their  song  — 

Kehama,  come !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

16. 

O  fool  of  drunken  hope  and  frantic  vice ! 

Madman !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  thy  scope 

Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  suffice 

To  wield  Omnipotence  !  O  fool,  to  dream 

That  immortality  could  be 

The  meed  of  evil !  —  yea,  thou  hast  it  now. 

Victim  of  thine  own  wicked  heart's  device ; 

Thou  hast  thine  object  now,  and  now  must  pay  the 

price. 

17. 

He  did  not  know  the  holy  mystery 

Of  that  divinest  cup,  that  as  the  lips 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality. 


Good  or  malignant :   Madman !  and  he  thinks 
The  blessed  prize  is  won,  and  joyfully  he  drinks. 

18. 

Then  Seeva  open'd  on  the  Accursed  One 

His  Eye  of  Anger  :  upon  him  alone 

The  wrath-beam  fell .    He  shudders  —  but  too  late ; 

The  deed  is  done ; 

The  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be. 
Immortal  he  is  made ;  but  through  his  veins 

Torture  at  once  and  immortality, 

A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows, 

His  outward  body  glows, 

Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  Eye, 

Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  bum  eternally. 

19. 

The  Fiery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee ! 

Come,  Brother,  come !  they  sung ;  too  long 

Have  we  expected  thee ; 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight.   Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four ! 

20. 

Vain  his  almightiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone ; 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  moved  toward  the  Throne, 

And  at  the  vacant  corner  took  his  stand. 

Behold  the  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete. 

And  Yamen  silently  ascends  the  Judgment-seat. 

21. 

For  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  mc 

The  Amreeta  Cup  was  given, 

Then  said  the  Anatomy ; 

The  Man  hath  drank,  the  Woman's  turn  is  next. 

Come,  Kailyal,  come,  receive  thy  doom, 

And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven !  — 

Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplex*d 

The  mortal  Maiden's  heart;  but  over  all 

Hope  rose  triumphant.    With  a  trembling  hand, 

Obedient  to  his  call. 

She  took  the  fiited  Cup ;  and,  lifling  up 

Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell, 

Is  it  not  your  command. 

Ye  heavenly  Powers  ?  as  on  her  knees  she  feU, 

The  pious  Virgin  cried ; 

Ye  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere ; 

Ye  govern  all  things  still. 

And  wherefore  should  I  fear? 

22. 

She  said,  and  drank.    The  Eye  of  Mercy  beam'd 
Upon  the  Maid  :  a  cloud  of  fragrance  steam'd 
Like  incense-smoke  as  all  her  mortal  frame 

Dissolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 

Of  that  mysterious  draught ;  such  quality 

From  her  pure  touch  the  fated  Cup  partook. 

Like  one  entranced  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  melt 
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Till  all  but  what  was  heavenly  pasa'd  away : 

Yet  still  she  felt 

Her  Spirit  strong  within  her,  the  same  heart, 

With  the  same  loves,  and  aU  her  heavenly  part 

Unchang'd,  and  ripen'd  to  such  perfect  state 

In  this  miraculous  birth^  as  here  on  Earth, 

Diioly  our  holiest  hopes  anticipatew 

23. 

Mine !  mine !  with  rapturous  joy  Ereenia  cried, 

Ijounortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine  ; 

Mine,  mine,  —  forever  mine ! 

The  immortal  Maid  replied. 

Forever,  ever  thine ! 

24. 

Then  Tamen  said,  O  thou  to  whom  by  Fate, 

Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given, 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven ! 

Go  with  thy  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss  y 

Go  to  the  Swerga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 

25. 

But  that  sweet  Angel,  —  for  she  still  retained 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety,  — 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands, 

Linger'd,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  her  Father  fix'd,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfully. 

Go !  Yamen  said,  nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour,. 

For  thou  shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

26. 
The  Car  —  for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd  — 
Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 
While  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Lord  of  Death 
With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled. 
And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 
As  sweetly  as  a  Child, 
Whom   neither   thought   disturbs   nor  case  en- 
cumbers. 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers, 

Even  thus,  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking. 

By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest. 

Blessed  that  sleep  1  more  blessed  was  the  waking ! 

Foe  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke ; 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke  ; 

Aid  in  the  Swerga,  in  Yedillian's  Bower, 

All  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more. 


NOTES. 

CUmly  M<  C#ok  Jk«r  feat.  —  L  10,  p.  500. 

**  Sh«,"  aayi  Beraier,  "  whom  I  saw  barn  hi?rself,  whan  I 
parted  ffrom  Sttrat  to  trarel  into  P&rrimj  in  th«  proseneo  of  Mon- 
•iaor  Chardin  of  Paris,  and  of  many  EnglUh  nul  DittcA,  waa 
of  a  middlo  age,  and  not  unhandsome.    To  represent  anto  you 


the  undauntad  cheerfukieaa  that  appeared  in  her  countenaDce, 
the  reaolution  with  which  she  marched,  washed  herself,  spolu 
to  the  people  ;  the  confidence  with  which  nhe  looked  apon  as, 
viewed  her  little  cabin,  made  op  of  very  dry  millet-«traw  and 
small  wood,  want  into  this  cabin,  and  sat  down  upon  the  pile, 
and  took  her  husband's  head  into  her  lap,  and  a  torch  into 
her  own  hand,  and  kindled  the  cabin,  whilst  1  know  not  bow 
many  Brakmans  were  busy  in  kibdling  the  fire  round  about. 
To  represent  to  you,  I  say,  all  this  as  it  ought,  is  not  possible 
for  roe  ;  I  can  at  present  scarec  boUeve  it  myaelf,  tboufli  it 
be  but  a  few  dnys  since  I  saw  it." 


Th0§  atrip  her  onumemtt  mcaj/.  —  I.  11,  p.  569. 

She  went  out  afain  to  the  river,  and  taking  up  soum  water 
in  ket  hands,  muttered  some  prayers,  and  offered  it  to  thm 
sun.  All  her  ornaments  wore  then  taken  from  her ;  and  her 
armlets  were  broken,  and  chaplets  of  white  flowers  were  put 
upon  her  neck  and  hands.  Her  hahr  was  tucked  op  with 
five  combs ;  and  her  forehead  was  marked  with  clay  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  her  husband.  —  Statouitus. 


^omul  tut  %uk  then  le€K« 

The  marriage-kMt  alone.  —  I.  11,  p.  560. 

When  the  time  for  consummatinf  the  roairi^e  i»  eome, 
they  light  the  fire  Homan  with  the  wood  of  Ravasitoo.  The 
Bramin  blesses  the  former,  which,  being  done,  the  bridcgreom 
takes  three  handfuls  of  rice,  and  throws  it  on  the  bride's  bead, 
who  does  the  same  to  him.  Afterwards  the  bride's  father 
clothes  her  in  a  dress  according  to  his  condtdoo,  and  washes 
the  bridegroom's  feet ;  the  bride's  mother  observing  to  poor 
out  the  water.  This  being  done,  the  father  pots  his  daughter's 
hand  in  his  own,  puts  water  into  it,  some  pieces  of  money, 
and,  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom,  says,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  and  I  give  yon  op 
to  the  power  of  another.  The  Tidi,  which  b  a  ribbon  with  a 
golden  head  hanging  at  it,  is  held  ready  ;  and,  being  shown 
to  the  company,  some  prayers  and  blessings  are  pronounced  ; 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takes  it,  and  hangs  it  about  the 
bride's  neck.  This  knot  is  what  particularly  secures  his  poe- 
sesflion  of  her ;  for  before  he  had  bad  the  Tak  on,  aU  the  rest 
of  the  ceremonies  might  have  been  made  to  no  purpose  ;  for 
it  has  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  bridegroom  was 
going  to  fix  it  on,  the  bride's  father  has  discovered  his  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  bridegroom's  gift,  when  another, 
oflTering  more,  has  carried  oflTthe  bride  with  her  father's  cou- 
Bont.  But,  when  once  the  Tali  is  put  on,  the  marriage  is 
indissoluble  ;  and  whenever  the  husband  dies,  the  Taii  is 
burnt  along  with  him,  to  show  that  the  marriage  bands  are 
broke.  Besides  those  particular  ceremonies,  the  people  have 
notice  of  the  wedding  by  a  Pandaly  which  is  raised  before  the 
bride's  door  some  days  before.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
entertainment  which  tiie  bride's  father  gives  to  the  eooMnon 
friends  ;  and  during  this  festivity,  which  continues  five  days, 
alms  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  fire  Homan  is  kept  in. 
The  seventh  day,  the  now-married  couple  set  out  for  the 
bridegroom's  house,  whither  they  frequently  go  by  torchlight. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  in  a  sedan,  pass  through 
the  chief  streets  of  the  city,  and  are  accompanied  by  their 
friends,  who  are  cither  on  horseback  or  mounted  on  elephants. 

—  A.  ROGEB. 


TKfy  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead,  —  I.  13,  p.  569. 

'TIS  true,  says  Bemier,  that  I  have  seen  some  of  them, 
which,  at  the  sight  of  the  pile  and  the  fire,  appeared  to  have 
tome  apprehension,  and  that  perhaps  would  have  gone  back. 
Those  demons  the  Bramina  that  are  there  with  their  great 
sticks,  astonish  them,  and  hearten  them  up,  or  even  thn»r 
tliem  in  ;  as  I  have  seen  it  done  to  a  young  woman,  that  re> 
treated  five  or  six  paces  fh>m  the  pile,  and  to  another,  that 
was  much  disturbed  when  she  saw  the  fire  take  hold  of  her 
clothes,  these  executioners  thrusting  her  in  with  their  long 
poles. 

At  Labor,  I  saw  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  yonng  woman 
burnt ;  I  believe  she  was  not  above  twelve  years  of  age.    This 
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poor  unhappy  creature  appeared  rather  dead  than  alive  when 
•he  caoie  near  the  pile  ;  she  nhook  and  wept  bitterly.  Mean- 
while, three  or  four  of  these  executioners,  the  Brominii, 
together  with  an  old  hog  that  hold  her  under  the  arm,  thruit 
her  on,  and  made  her  sit  down  upon  the  wood ;  and  lest  she 
should  run  away,  they  tied  har  legs  and  hands ;  and  so  they 
burnt  her  alive.  I  had  enough  to  do  to  contain  myself  for 
indignation.  —  Bkrriek. 

Pietro  della  Valle  conversed  with  a  widow,  who  was  aboat 
to  bum  herself  by  her  own  choice.  She  told  him,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  women  were  not  forced  to  bum  themselves ; 
bat  sometimes,  among  people  of  rank,  when  a  young  wonuui, 
who  was  handsome,  was  left  a  widow,  and  in  danger  of  mar- 
rying again,  (which  is  never  practised  among  them,  because 
of  the  confusion  and  disgrace  which  are  inseparable  from  such 
a  thing,)  or  of  falling  into  other  irregularities,  then  indeed 
the  relations  of  the  husband,  if  they  are  at  all  tenacious  of 
the  honor  of  the  family,  compel  her  to  bum  hersolf,  whether 
•he  likes  it  or  no,  merely  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which 
might  take  place. 

Dellon  also,  whom  I  consider  as  one  of  the  best  travellers 
in  the  East,  expressly  asserts,  that  widows  are  barnfc  there 
**  de  griy  <m  deforce,  Von  n'sii  voU  que  trap  qui  u/n-is  avoir 
iisiri  et  demandi  la  mart  avec  um  courage  intrepide^  et  aprit 
avoir  obtenu  et  ackiU  la  permisnon  de  se  briklerf  out  trtmbU  d 
la  veuM  du  buchery  ee  sont  repentiesy  mais  trop  tard,  de  leur  tm- 
prudautf  et  out  fait  d'inutUee  ^orts  pour  se  retracter.  Mais 
larwque  eela  arrive,  bieu  loiu  que  U$  Brameuee  soiemt  touekie 
d*aueume  pitii,  iU  Uemt  erueUement  cee  malkeureuae»y  et  lee  Mt- 
leut  par  force,  earns  avoir  aueun  igard  d  leurs  pUmUes,  m  d 
leurs  erw."  —  Tom.  i.  p.  138. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  authorities  upoo  this  poiQl. 
Let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  important  historical  fact :  When 
the  great  Alboquerque  had  established  himself  at  Goa,  he 
forbade  these  accursed  sacrifices  ;  the  women  extolled  him  for 
it  as  their  benefactor  and  deliverer,  {Cowmuntarios  de  Alb.  ii. 
90,)  aad  no  European  in  India  was  ever  so  popular,  or  »o 
revered  by  th^  natives.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  anti- 
missionaries,  none  but  fools,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  hu- 
manity, would  wish  to  deprive  the  Hindoo  women  of  the  right 
of  burning  themselves !  "  It  may  bo  useful  (says  Colonel 
Mark  VVilks)  to  examine  the  reasonableness  of  interfering 
with  the  most  exceptionable  of  all  their  institutions.  It  has 
been  thought  an  abomination  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow 
should  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased 
husband.  But  what  judgment  should  we  form  of  the  Hindoo, 
who  (if  any  of  our  institutions  admitted  the  parallel)  should 
foreibln  pretend  to  stand  between  a  Christian  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  ?  And  shall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a  driveller 
in  politics  and  morals,  a  fanatic  in  religion,  and  a  pretender  in 
humanity,  who  would  forcibly  wrest  this  hope  from  the  Hindoo 
vridoyf?**^  Historical  Sketches  of  the  SoutA  ef  India,  vol.  i. 
p.  499. 

Such  opinions,  and  such  language,  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
indignation  and  pity  which  they  cannot  fail  to  excite.  I  shall 
only  express  my  astonishment,  that  any  thing  so  monstrous, 
and  so  miserably  futile,  should  have  proceeded  from  a  man 
of  learning,  great  good  sense,  and  general  good  feelings,  aa 
Colonel  Wilks  evidently  appears  to  be. 


One  drops,  another  plunges  in.  —  I.  14,  p.  509. 

When  Bemior  was  pasning  from  Amad-Avad  to  Agra, 
there  came  news  to  him  in  a  borough,  where  the  caravan  rested 
under  the  shade,  (staying  for  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  march 
on  their  journey,)  that  a  woman  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
burning  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband.  I  presently 
roee,  says  he,  and  ran  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  done, 
which  wnsa  great  pit,  with  a  pile  of  wood  raised  in  it,  whereon 
I  saw  laid  a  dead  corpse  and  a  woman,  which,  at  a  distance, 
•eemed  to  me  pretty  fair,  Kitting  near  it  on  the  same  pile, 
besides  four  or  five  Bramins  putting  the  fire  to  it  from  all 
■ides  ;  five  women  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  dressed, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  about  the  pit, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  looking  on. 
The  pile  of  wood  was  presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  oil 
and  bntter  hnd  been  thrown  upon  it :  nnd  I  saw,  Ht  the  nnmo 
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time,  through  the  flames,  that  the  fire  took  hold  of  the  ck>tbe« 
of  the  woman,  that  were  imbued  with  well-scented  oils,  min- 
gled with  powder  of  sandal  and  saffron.  All  this  I  saw,  bat 
observed  not  Uiat  the  woman  was  at  all  disturbed  ;  yea,  it  was 
said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to  pronounce,  with  great  force, 
these  two  words, ^e,  two,  to  signify,  according  to  tbe  opinion 
of  those  that  hold  the  soul's  transmigration,  that  this  was  tbe 
Jifth  time  she  had  burnt  herself  with  the  same  husband,  and 
that  there  remained  but  two  more  for  perfection ;  as  if  she 
had  that  time  this  remembrance,  or  some  prophetical  spirit. 
But  here  ended  not  this  infernal  tragedy :  I  thought  it  was 
only  by  way  of  ceremony  tbat  these  five  women  sung  and 
danced  about  the  pit ;  but  1  was  altogether  surprised  when  I 
saw  that  the  flame  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothes  of  one 
of  them,  she  cast  herself,  with  her  head  foremost,  into  the  pit ; 
and  that  after  her,  another,  being  overcome  by  the  flame  and 
the  smoke,  did  the  like ;  and  my  astonishment  redoubled 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  tbat  the  remaining  three  took  one 
another  again  by  the  hand,  continued  their  dance  without  any 
apparent  foar ;  and  that  at  length  they  precipitated  themselves, 
one  after  another,  into  the  fire,  as  their  companions  had  done. 
I  learnt  that  these  had  been  five  slaves,  who,  having  seen 
their  mistress  extremely  afflicted  at  tbe  sickness  of  her  hus- 
band, and  beard  her  promise  him,  that  she  would  not  survive 
him,  but  burn  herself  with  him,  were  so  touched  with  com- 
passion  and  tendemess  towards  this  tbeir  mistress,  that  they 
engaged  themselves  in  a  promise  to  follow  her  in  her  resolu- 
tion, and  to  burn  themselves  with  her.  —  Bernibr. 

This  excellent  traveller  relates  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  one  of  these  sacrifices.  A  woman 
was  engaged  in  some  love-intrigues  with  a  young  Mahomedan, 
her  neighbor,  who  was  a  tailor,  and  could  play  finely  upon  the 
tabor.  This  woman,  in  the  hopes  she  had  of  manying  thia 
young  man,  poisoned  her  husband,  and  presently  came  away 
to  tell  the  tailor,  that  it  was  time  to  be  gone  together,  as  they 
had  projected,  or  else  she  should  be  obliged  to  burn  herself. 
The  young  man,  fearing  lest  he  might  be  entangled  in  a 
mischievous  business,  flatly  refused  her.  The  woman,  not 
at  all  surprised  at  it,  went  to  her  relations,  and  advertised 
them  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband,  and  openly  pro- 
tested that  she  would  not  survive  him,  but  burn  herself  with 
him.  Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  generous  a  resolu- 
tion, and  the  great  honor  she  did  to  the  whole  fnmily,  presently 
hiui  a  pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the  corpse  upon 
it,  and  kindling  the  fire.  All  being  prepared,  the  woman  goes 
to  embrace  and  bid  farewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were  there 
about  the  pit,  among  whom  was  also  the  tailor,  who  had  been 
invited  to  play  upon  tlie  tabor  that  day,  with  many  others  of 
that  sort  of  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
This  fury  of  a  woman  being  also  come  to  this  young  man, 
made  sign  as  if  she  would  bid  him  farewell  witii  the  rest; 
but,  instead  of  gently  embracing  him,  she  t<iketh  him  with  all 
her  force  about  his  collar,  pulls  him  to  tbe  pit,  and  tumbleth 
him,  together  with  herself,  into  tHe  ditch,  where  they  both 
were  soon  despatched.  —  Bbrkikr. 

The  Hindoos  sometimes  erect  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where 
one  of  those  sacrifices  has  been  performed,  both  ou  account  of 
the  sool  of  tbe  deceased,  and  as  a  trophy  of  her  virtue.  1 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  places,  where  the  spot  on 
which  the  funeral  pile  had  been  erected,  was  enclosed  and 
covered  with  bamboos,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bower,  planted 
with  flowering  creepers.  The  inside  was  set  round  with 
flowers,  and  at  one  end  there  was  an  imago.  —  Crawfcrd. 

Some  of  the  Yogces,  who  smear  themselves  with  ashes, 
use  none  but  what  they  collect  from  funeral  piles,  —  human 
ashes  !  —  Piktro  Deixa  V^aixb. 

From  a  late  investigation,  it  appears,  that  the  number  of 
women  who  sacrifice  themselves  within  thirty  miles  round 
Calcutta  every  year,  is,  on  an  average,  upwuriN  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  Pundits  have  already  been  called  on  to  pro<luce 
the  sanction  of  their  Shasters  for  this  custom.  The  passages 
exhibited  are  vague  and  general  in  their  meaning,  and  differ- 
ently interpreted  by  the  same  casts.  Some  sucred  verses  com- 
mend the  practice,  but  none  command  it ;  and  the  Pundita  re- 
fer once  more  to  custom.  They  have,  however,  intimated, 
that  if  government  will  pass  a  regulation,  amercing  by  fine 
cv«>r>'  Brahmin  who  attends  a  bnming,  or  every  Zemindar  who 
ppmiits  him  to  attend  it,  the  practice  cannot  possibly  long 
rontiniir* ;  fur  that  the  ceremony,  unsanctified  by  the  presence 
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of  the  priests,  will  lo«e  its  dignity  and  conseqaenee  in  the 
eyet  of  the  people. 

The  civilized  world  may  expect  soon  to  hear  of  the  abolition 
of  this  oppio'irium  of  a  Cliristiait  administration,  the  female 
sacrifice  ;  which  h:i8  subsisted,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  since 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  —  Claudius  BucHANAit. 

This  practice,  however,  was  manifestly  unknown  when  the 
loistitutos  of  Menu  were  written.  Instructions  are  there 
given  for  the  conduct  of  a  widow :  "  Let  her,"  it  is  said, 
'<  emaciate  her  body,  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers, 
roots,  and  fruit ;  but  lot  her  not,  when  her  lord  is  deceased, 
even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let  her  continue 
till  de.ilh  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  duties, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the 
incomparable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  such 
women  as  were  devoted  to  one  only  husband.  Many  thou- 
sands of  Brahmins,  having  avoided  sensuality  from  their  early 
youth,  and  having  left  no  issue  in  their  families,  have  as- 
cended nevertheless  to  heaven ;  and,  like  those  abstemious 
men,  a  virtuous  wife  ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  have  no 
child,  if,  af^or  the  decease  of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  to 
pious  austerity ;  but  a  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear  chil- 
dren, slights  her  deceased  husband  by  marrying  again,  brings 
disgrace  on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  seat  of  her  lord."  — /ii*<.  of  Menu^  ch.  5,  157—161. 

Second  marriages  were  permitted  to  men.  —  Ibid.j  167,  8,  9. 


Lo!  Arvalan  appears.  —  IL  1,  p.  569. 

Many  believe  that  some  souls  are  sent  back  to  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  were  burnt,  or  where  their  ashes  are  pre- 
served, to  wait  there  until  the  new  bodies  they  are  destined  to 
occupy  be  ready  for  their  reception.  This  appears  to  cor- 
respond with  an  opinion  of  Plato,  which,  with  many  other 
tenets  of  that  philosopher,  was  adopted  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians ;  and  an  onlinance  of  the  Romish  church  is  still  extant, 
prohibiting  having  lights  or  making  merriment  in  church-yards 
Dt  night,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  souls  that  might  come 
thither.  —  Crawfukd. 

According  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  the  souls  of  those 
who  are  untimely  slain  wander  about  as  diabolical  spectres, 
doing  evil  to  mankind,  and  possessing  those  whom  they  per- 
secute.—  NiECAMP,  i.  10,  ^  14. 

The  inhabitants  of  tlie  hills  near  Rajamahnll  believe  that 
when  God  sends  a  messenger  to  summon  a  person  to  his  pres- 
ence, if  the  messenger  should  mistake  his  object,  and  carry 
off  another,  he  is  des^ired  by  the  Deity  to  take  him  away ; 
hut  as  the  eartlily  mansion  of  this  soul  roust  be  decayed,  it  is 
destined  to  remain  mid-way  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
never  can  return  to  the  presence  of  God.  Whoever  commits 
homicide  without  a  divine  order,  and  whoever  is  killed  by  a 
bnake,  us  a  punishment  fur  some  concealed  crime,  will  he 
doomed  to  the  same  state  of  wandering ;  and  whoever  hangs 
himself  will  wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. — 
Jtfiat.  Rtsearcke^. 

Pope  Benedict  XH.  drew  up  a  list  of  117  heretical  opinions 
held  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  which  he  sent  to  the  king 
of  Armenia, —  instead  of  any  other  assistance,  when  that 
prince  applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the  Mahomedans.  This 
paper  was  first  published  by  Bernino,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
mixture  of  mythologies.  One  of  their  opinions  was,  that  the 
souls  of  the  adult  wander  about  in  the  air  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  neither  hell,  nor  the  heavenly,  nor  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, being  open  to  them  till  that  day  shall  have  passed. 

Davenant,  in  one  of  his  pluys,  speculates  upon  such  a  itate 
of  wandering  as  the  lot  of  the  soul  after  death  :  — 

^        I  must  to  darkness  go,  hover  in  clouds, 
Or  in  remote  untroubled  air,  silent 
As  thought,  or  what  is  uncreated  yet ; 
Or  I  must  rest  in  some  cold  shade,  and  shall 
Perhaps  ne'er  see  that  everlasting  spring 
Of  which  philosophy  so  long  has  dreamt, 
And  seems  rather  to  wish  than  understand. 

Lotte  and  Rfnor. 

I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed  to  those 
who  could  understnnd  him,  his  doubts  respecting  a  future 
state,  and  how  burdennorae  he  felt  them. 


Undying  a*  lam!  — II.  3,  p.  570. 

The  Soul  is  not  a  thing  of  which  a  man  may  say,  it  bath 
been,  it  is  about  to  be,  or  is  to  be  hereafter ;  for  it  is  a  thbif 
without  birth  ;  it  in  ancient,  constant,  and  eternal,  and  is  not 
to  be  destroyed  in  this  iu  roottal  frame.  How  can  the  man 
who  believetli  that  this  thing  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  inex- 
haustible, and  without  birth,  think  that  he  can  either  kill  or 
cause  it  to  be  killed !  As  a  man  throweth  away  old  garmenta 
and  putteth  on  new,  even  so  the  Soul,  having  quitted  its  old 
mortal  frames,  entereth  into  others  which  are  new.  The 
weapon  divideth  it  not,  the  fire  bumeth  it  not,  the  water 
corrupteth  it  not,  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away;  —  for  it  it 
indivisible,  inconsumable,  incorruptible,  and  is  not  to  be  dried 
away  —  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  immovable  ;  it  is 
invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable. —  Bhacvat  Gsbta. 


//  iBosvn/  hour  offoUy.  —  lh  5,  p.  570. 

"  Among  the  qualities  required  for  the  proper  execution  of 
public  business,  mention  is  made,  *  That  a  man  most  be  abl* 
to  keep  in  subjection  his  lust,  his  anger,  his  avarice,  hitfoOf^ 
and  his  pride.'  The  folly  there  specified  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  in  an  European  idiom, 
as  a  negative  quality,  or  the  mere  want  of  sense,  but  as  a 
kind  of  ob<)tinately  stupid  letharg}-,  or  jierverse  absence  of 
mind,  in  which  the  will  is  not  altogether  passive :  it  seems  to 
be  a  weakness  peculiar  to  Asia,  for  we  cannot  find  a  term  by 
which  to  express  the  precise  idea  in  the  European  languages. 
It  operates  somewhat  like  the  violent  impulse  of  fear,  under 
which  men  will  utter  falsehoods  totally  incompatible  with 
each  other,  and  utterly  contrary  to  their  own  opinion,  knowl- 
edge, and  conviction  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  also,  their  incii- 
nation  and  intention. 

"  A  very  reroarkaole  instance  of  this  temporary  frenzy  hap- 
pened lately  in  the  supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta, 
where  a  man  (not  an  idiot)  swore,  upon  a  trial,  that  be  was 
no  kind  of  relation  to  his  brother,  who  was  then  in  Court,  and 
who  had  constantly  supfiorted  him  from  his  infancy  ;  and  that 
he  lived  in  a  house  by  himself,  for  which  he  paid  the  rent 
from  his  own  pocket,  when  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not 
worth  a  rupee,  and  when  the  porran,  in  whose  house  he  had 
always  resided,  stood  at  the  bar  close  to  him. 

**  Another  conjecture,  and  that  exceedingly  acute  and  inge- 
nious, has  been  started  upon  this  /o2/y,  that  it  may  mean  the 
deception  which  a  man  permits  to  be  imposed  on  his  judg- 
ment by  his  passions ;  as  acta  of  rapacity  and  avarice  are  often 
committed  by  men  who  ascribe  them  to  prudence  and  a  just 
assertion  of  their  own  right ;  malice  and  rancor  pass  for 
justice,  and  brutality  for  spiriL  This  opinion,  when  thor- 
oughly exomined,  will  very  nearly  tally  with  the  former ;  for 
all  the  pasnions,  m  well  as  fear,  have  an  equal  efficacy  to  dis- 
turb and  distort  the  mind  :  but,  to  account  for  the  faUf  here 
spoken  of  as  being  the  oflspring  of  the  passions,  instead  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  impulses  of  tliote  pas- 
sions, we  must  suppose  the  impulses  to  act  with  infinitely 
more  violence  upon  an  Asiatic  mind  than  we  can  ever  have 
seen  exemplified  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  something  like 
the  madness  so  inimitably  delineated  in  the  Hereof  Cervantes, 
sensible  enough  upon  some  occasions,  and  at  the  same  time 
completely  wild,  and  unconscious  of  itself  upon  others,  and 
that,  too,  originally  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  though, 
in  the  end,  overpowering  and  superseding  iu  functions."  — 
Halhed. 


But  /,  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life.  —  II.  5,  p.  570. 

By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  have  committed  sins  in 
the  body,  another  body,  composed  of  nerves^  tDitk  five  sen- 
sation*, in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  tonnent,  shall  certainly 
be  assumed  after  death  ;  and  being  intimately  united  with 
those  minute  nervous  particles,  according  to  their  distribution, 
they  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the  pangs  inflicted  in  each 
case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  —  ImH.  rf  Memu 

Henry  More,  the  Platonist,  has  two  applicable  stanxas  in 
his  Song  of  the  Soul :  — 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lantern  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  stepa  we  guide 
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la  ilabby  stretU,  and  dirty  cbanneli  mark, 
Some  weaker  raya  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 
And  flusher  atreami,  perhaps,  from  homy  side  j 
But  when  we're  past  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, — 
The  naked  light  how  cleat  ly  doth  it  ray, 
And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 


Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state. 

Confined  to  these  straight  instruments  of  sense, 

More  dull  ajid  narrowly  duth  operate  ; 

At  this  hole  hears, —  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence, — 

Here  tastes,  there  smells  j  —  but  whan  she's  gone  from 

hence. 
Like  naked  limp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoscence  ; 
Whate'er  in  her  horizon  doth  appear, 
8he  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

Amid  the  uncouth  allegory,  and  more  uncouth  language,  of 
this  strange  series  of  poems,  a  few  passages  are  to  be  found  of 
exceeding  baauty.  Milton,  who  was  the  author's  friend,  had 
evidently  read  them. 


Marriataly.  —  II.  8,  p.  570. 

Mariatale,  as  Bonnerat  spells  the  name,  was  wife  of  the 
penitent  Chamadaguini,  and  mother  of  Wrassourama,  who 
was,  in  part,  an  incarnation  of  Veeshno.  This  goddess,  says 
Soonerat,  commanded  the  elements,  but  couM  not  preserve 
that  empire  longer  than  her  heart  was  pure.  One  day,  while 
■he  was  cotlecting  water  out  of  a  tank,  and,  according  to  her 
custom,  was  making  a  bowl  of  earth  to  carry  it  to  the  house, 
■be  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  water  some  figures  of  Grin- 
dovers,  (Ojndoveers,)  which  were  flying  over  her  head. 
Struck  with  their  beauty,  her  heart  admitted  an  impure 
thought,  and  the  earth  of  the  bowl  dissolved.  From  that 
time  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  ordinary  vessel.  This 
discovered  to  Chamadaguini  that  bis  wife  had  deviated  from 
purity  ;  and  in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  he  ordered  his  son  to 
drag  her  to  the  place  were  criminals  were  executed,  and  to 
behead  her.  The  order  was  executed  ;  but  Parassourama  was 
■o  much  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  that  Chamada- 
guini told  him  to  take  up  the  body,  and  fasten  the  head  upon 
it,  and  repeat  a  prayer  (which  he  taught  him  for  that  pur- 
pose) in  her  ear,  and  then  his  mother  would  come  to  life 
•gain.  The  son  ran  eagerly  to  perform  what  he  was  ordered, 
bat,  by  a  vary  singular  blunder,  he  joined  the  head  of  his 
mother  to  the  body  of  a  Parichi,  who  had  been  executed  for 
her  crimes ;  a  monttrons  union,  which  gave  to  this  woman  the 
tirtues  of  a  goddess,  and  the  vices  of  a  criminal.  The  god- 
dess, becoming  impure  by  such  a  'mixture,  was  driven  from 
her  house,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  cruelties.  The  De- 
verkelf,  perceiving  the  destruction  she  made,  appeased  her  by 
giving  her  power  to  cure  the  small-poz,  and  promising  that 
she  should  bo  implored  for  that  disorder.  Mariatale  is  the 
great  goddess  of  the  Parias  ;  —  to  honor  her,  they  have  a 
custom  of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  water  on  their  heads, 
placed  one  above  the  other;  these  pots  are  adorned  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Margosies,  a  tree  consecrated  to  her. 


The  little  smgsttre  of  the  eky 

Sit  MiUnt  in  the  sultry  hour.  —  IV.  3,  p.  579. 

The  tufted  lark,  fixed  to  this  fruitftil  land,  says  Sonnini, 
'  epeakiog  of  Egypt,  never  forsakes  it ;  it  seems,  however,  that 
the  excessive  beat  annoys  him.  You  may  see  these  birds,  as 
well  as  sparrows,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  bills 
half  open,  and  the  muscles  of  their  breasts  agitated,  breathing 
with  difficulty,  and  as  if  they  panted  for  respiration.  The 
instinct  which  induces  them  to  prefer  those  means  of  subsist- 
ence which  are  easily  obtained,  and  in  abundance,  although 
attended  with  some  sufleriog,  resembles  the  mind  of  man, 
whom  a  thirst  for  riches  engages  to  brave  calamities  and  dan- 
gers without  nnmber. 


7%«  watehmoji.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

The  watchmen  are  provide<{  with  no  offensive  weapons  ex- 
cepting a  sling  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  continue  the  whole  day 
standing,  in  one  single  position,  upon  a  pillar  of  clay  raised 
about  tea  feet,  where  they  remain  bellowing  continually,  that 
they  may  terrify,  without  hurting,  the  birds  who  feed  upon  the 
crop.  Every  considerable  field  contains  several  such  senti- 
nels, stationed  at  different  comers,  who  repeat  the  call  from 
one  to  another  so  incessantly,  that  the  invaders  have  hardly 
any  importunity  of  making  a  good  livelihood  in  the  field. 

These  watchmen  are  forced,  during  the  rains,  to  erect,  in> 
stead  of  a  clay  pillar,  a  scafllblding  of  wood  as  high  as  the 
crop,  over  which  they  suspend  a  roof  of  straw,  to  shelter  their 
naked  bodies  from  the  rain.  —  Tknivakt. 


The  OoUm  Palaces.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  of  Ava  has  the  ad- 
dition of  ehoey  or  golden,  annexed  to  it ;  even  his  majesty's 
person  is  never  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  with  this  pre- 
cious metal.  When  a  subject  means  to  affirm  that  the  king 
has  heard  any  thing,  he  says,  "  It  has  reached  the  golden 
ears  ; "  he  who  obtained  admission  to  the  royal  presence  has 
been  at  the  **  golden  feet."  The  perfume  of  otta  of  roses,  a 
nobleman  observed  one  day, "  was  an  odor  grateful  to  the 
golden  nose." — Stmes. 


Jl  cloudy  ascending  in  the  eastern  sAy, 

Sails  sUnely  oW  the  vale^ 

Jbtd  darkens  round,  and  closes  in  the  nighL  —  V.  3,  p.  574. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  uncommon,  towards  the 
evening,  to  see  a  small  black  cloud  rising  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  horizon,  and  afterwards  spreading  itself  to  the  north- 
west. This  phenomenon  is  always  attended  with  a  violent 
storm  of  wind,  and  flashes  of  the  strongest  and  most  vivid 
lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  which  is  followed  by  rain. 
These  storms  sometimes  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  and, 
when  they  disperse,  they  leave  the  air  greatly  freshened,  and 
the  sky  of  a  deep,  clear  and  transparent  blue.  When  they 
oc«ur  near  the  full  moon,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  illuminated 
by  a  soft  but  brilliant  silver  light,  attended  with  gentle  airs.  — 

HOOGES. 

jf  whitejiagjjiapping  to  the  winds  of  nighty 

Marks  vhere  the  tiger  seized  a  human  prey.  —  V.  4,  p.  574. 

It  is  usual  to  place  a  small,  white,  triangular  flag,  fixed  to 
a  bamboo  stafl^,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  tbH  place  where  a 
tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  ft  is  common  for  the  passengers, 
also,  each  to  throw  a  stone  or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  little  time,  a  pile,  equal  to  a  good  wagon-load,  is 
collected.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  fixing  a  rag  on  any  partic- 
ular thorn-bush,  near  the  fatal  spot,  is  in  use,  likewise,  on  vari- 
ous accounts.  Many  brambles  may  be  seen  in  a  day's  journey, 
completely  covered  with  this  motley  assemblage  of  remnants. 
The  sight  of  the  flags  and  piles  of  stones  imparts  a  certain 
melancholy,  not  perhaps  altogether  devoid  of  apprehension. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  of  service  in  pointing  out  the  places 
most  frequented  by  tigers.  —  Oriental  Sports,  vol.  ii.  p.  S29. 


Gently  he  steals  away  with  silent  tread,  —  V.  9,  p.  575. 

This  part  of  the  poem  has  been  censured,  upon  the  ground 
that  Ladurlad's  conduct  in  thus  forsaking  his  daughter  is  in- 
consistent with  his  affection  for  her.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Milman's  version  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  so  curiously 
resembling  it  in  the  situation  of  the  two  persons,  that  any  one 
might  suppose  I  had  imitated  the  Sanscrit,  if  Kehama  had  not 
been  published  five-and-twenty  years  before  Mr.  Milman's 
most  chsracteristic  specimen  of  Indian  poetry.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  him  that  I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  the  very  singular 
coincidence. 
**  Mighty  is  tby  father's  kingdom  —  once  was  mine  as  mighty, 

too; 
Never  will  I  there  seek  refiige  —  in  my  base  extremity. 
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There  I  once  appeared  in  glory  —  to  the  exalting  of  thy  pride } 
jShall  I   now  appear   in  misery  — to  Uie   increasing  of  thy 

shuinfl  ? " 
Nala  thus  to  Damayanti  —  spake  again,  and  yet  again, 
Comforting  the  noble  lady  —  scant  in  half  agament  clad. 
Both  together,  by  one  garment  —  covered,  roamed  they  here 

and  there  ; 
Wearied  out  by  thirst  ajMl  famine  —  to  a  cabin  drew  they  near, 
Wben  they  reached  that  lowly  cahin  —  Uien  did  great  Niaha- 

dha's  king 
With  the  princess  of  Vidarbba —  on  the  hard  earth  seat  them 

down  ; 
Naked,  with  no  mat  to  reet  on — wet  with  mire  and  stained 

with  duat. 
Weary  then  with  Damayanti  —  on  the  earth  he  fell  asleep. 
Sank  the  lovely  Damayanti  —  by  his  side  with  sleep  oppressed. 
She  thus  plunged  in  sudden  misery  —  she  the  tender,  the 

devout. 
But  while  on  the  cold  earth  slumbered  —  Damayanti,  all  dis- 
traught, 
Nala  in  his  mind  by  sorrow  —  might  no  longer  calmly  sleep ; 
For  the  losing  of  his  kingdom  —  the  desertion  of  his  friends, 
And  his  weary  forest  wanderings  —  painful  on  his  thought 

arose  ; 
"  If  I  do  it,  what  may  follow  ?—  what  if  I  refuse  to  do? 
Were  my  instant  death  the  better  —  or  to  abandon  her  I  love. 
But  to  me  too  deep  devoted  —  suffers  she  distress  and  shame  ; 
ReA  of  me,  she  home  may  wander  —  to  her  royal  Other's 

house  j 
Faithful  wandering  ever  with  me  —  certain  sorrow  will  she 

bear, 
But  if  separated  from  me  —  chance  of  solace  may  he  hers." 
Long  within  his  heart  he  pondered  —  and  again,  again  weighed 

o'er. 
Best  he  thought  it   Damayanti  —  to  desert,  that  wretched 

king. 
From  her  virtue  none  dare  harm  her  —  in  the  lonely  forest 

way, 
Her  the  fortunate,  the  noble,  my  devoted  wedded  wife. 
Thus  his  mind  on  Damayanti  —  dwelt  in  its  perverted  thought, 
Wrought  by  Kali's  evil  influence  —  to  desert  his  lovely  wife. 
Of  himficlf  without  a  garment  —  and  of  her  with  only  one 
As  he  thought,  approached  he  near  her  —  to  divide  that  single 

robe. 
<*  How  shall  I  divide  the  garment  —  by  my  loved  one  anper> 

ceived  ? " 

Pondering  this  within  his  spirit —  round  the  cabin  Nala  went ; 
In  that  narrow  cabin's  circuit  —  Nala  wandered    here  and 

there, 
Till  he  found  without  a  scabbard  —  shining,  a  well-tempered 

sword. 
Then  when  half  that  only  garment  —  he  had  severed  and 

put  on. 
In  her  sleep  Vidarbha's  princess  —  with  bewildered  mind  he 

fled. 
Yet,  his  cruel  heart  relenting  —  to  tlie  cabin  turns  he  back  ; 
On  the  slumberiug  Damayanti  —  gazing,  sadly  wept  the  king  ; 
*'Thou  that  sun  nor  wind  hath  ever  —  roughly  visited,  my 

love ! 
On  the  hard  earth  in  a  cabin  —  sleepost  with  thy  guardian 

gone. 
Thus  attired  in  half  a  garment  —  she  that  aye  so  sweetly 

smiled. 
Like  to  one  distracted,  beauteous — how  at  length  will  she 

awake ! 
How  will't  fare  with  Bhima's  daughter  —  lone,  abandoned  by 

her  lord, 
W^andering  in  the  savage  forest — where  wild  beasts  and  ser- 
pents dwell  ! 
May  the  suns  and  winds  of  heaven  —  may  the  genii  of  the 

woods, 
Noblest,  may  they  all  protect  thee  —  thine  own  virftie  thy  beat 

guard." 
To  his  wife  of  peerless  beauty  —  on  the  earth,  Uwaa  thus  he 

spoke. 
Then  of  sense  bereft  by  Kali  —  Nala  hastily  set  forth  ; 
And  departing,  still  departing  —  he  returned  again,  again  ; 
Dragged  away  by  that  bad  demon  — ever  by  his  love  drawn 

back. 


Nala,  thus  his  heart  divided  —  into  two  conflicting  puts, 
Like  a  swing  goes  backward,  finrward  —  from  the  eabio,  to 

and  (xb, 

Tom  away  at  length  by  Kali  —  flies  afar  the  frantic  king, 
Leaving  there  hia  wife  in  slumber  -^making  miserabto  moana. 
Reft  of  sense,  possessed  by  Kali  —  thinking  still  on  her  be  l«fl. 
Passed  he  in  the  lonely  forest — leaving  his  deserted  wife. 


Pffi/«ir.  —  V.  14,  p.  575. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  sons  of  Sevee  is  Pollear  ;  he 
presides  over  marriages :  the  Indians  build  no  bouse  without 
having  first  carried  a  Pollear  on  the  ground,  which  they 
sprinkle  with  oil,  and  throw  flowers  on  it  every  day.  If  they 
do  not  invoke  it  before  they  undertake  any  enterprise,  they 
believe  that  God  will  make  them  forget  what  they  wanted  to 
undertake,  and  that  their  labor  will  bo  in  vain.  He  is  re|>- 
resented  with  an  elephant's  head,  and  mounted  on  a  rot ;  but 
in  the  pagodas  they  place  him  on  a  pedestal,  with  his  legs 
almost  crossed.  A  rat  is  always  pot  before  the  door  of  his 
chapel.  This  rat  was  a  giant,  called  Gudja-mouga-chomio, 
on  whom  the  gods  had  bestowed  immortality,  as  well  as  great 
powers,  which  he  abused,  and  did  much  harm  to  mankind. 
Pollear,  entreated  by  the  sages  and  penitents  to  deliver  them, 
pulled  out  one  of  his  tusks,  and  threw  it  against  Gudjo- 
mouga-chourin ;  the  tooth  entered  the  giant's  stomach,  and 
overthrew  him,  who  immediately  changed  himself  into  a  rot 
as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  came  to  attack  Pollear ;  who 
sprung  on  his  back,  telling  him,  that  hereaAer  he  ahoold  ever 
be  his  carrier. 

The  Indians,  in  their  adoration  of  this  god,  cross  their  anns, 
shut  the  fist,  and  in  this  manner  give  themselves  several  blows 
on  the  temples }  then,  bnt  always  with  the  arms  crossed,  they 
take  hold  of  their  ears,  and  make  three  inclinations,  bending 
the  knee  ;  after  which,  with  their  hands  joined,  they  addreas 
their  prayers  to  him,  and  strike  their  forehead.  They  have  a 
great  veneration  for  this  deity,  whose  image  they  place  in  aD 
temples,  streets,  highways,  and  in  the  country,  at  the  foot  of 
some  tree  ;  that  all  the  world  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
voking him  before  they  undertake  any  concern ;  and  that 
travellers  may  make  their  adorations  and  offerings  to  him 
before  they  ptirsue  their  journey.  —  Soif  nkrat. 


Tke  GUndotttrt.  —  VI.  p.  576. 

Thu  word  is  altered  from  the  Orindotmvrg  of  Sonnerat, 
who  describes  these  celestial  children  of  Casyapa  a«  fiusou 
for  their  beauty ;  thny  have  wings,  he  adds,  and  fly  in  the  air 
with  their  wives.  I  do  not  know  whellier  they  are  the  Ommt- 
harvoM  of  the  £nglish  Orientalists.  The  wings  with  which 
they  are  attired  in  the  poem  are  borrowed  from  the  neglected 
story  of  Peter  Wilkins.  At  a  recent  sale  of  manuscripts,  the 
author's  assignment  of  this  book  to  Dodsley  for  ten  guineas 
was  brought  to  light,  and  it  then  appeared  that  his  name,  which 
till  then  had  been  unknown,  was  R.  Paltf>ck.  Nothing  more 
has  been  discovered  concerning  him.  His  book,  however,  is 
a  work  of  great  genius,  ond  I  know  that  both  Sir  Waiter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Coleridge  thought  as  highly  of  it  as  I  do.  His  winged 
people  are  the  most  beautiful  creatures  of  imagination  that 
ever  were  devised.  I  copy  his  minute  description  of  the 
gntundUy  as  he  calls  it  j —  Stotbnrd  has  made  some  delightful 
drawings  of  it  in  the  Novelist's  Magazint-. 

*<She  first  threw  up  two  long  branches,  or  ribs,  of  the 
whalebone,  as  I  called  it  before,  (and  indeed  for  several  of  its 
properties,  as  toughncM,  olatfticity,  and  pliableness,  nothing  I 
have  ever  seen  can  so  justly  be  compared  to  it,)  which  were 
jointed  behind  to  the  upper  bone  of  the  spine,  and  which, 
when  not  extended,  lie  bent  over  tl>e  shoulders  on  each  side 
of  tlie  neck  forwards,  from  whence,  by  nearer  and  nearer  ap- 
proaches, they  just  meet  at  the  lower  rim  of  the  belly  in  a  sort 
of  point;  but,  when  extended,  they  stand  their  whole  length 
above  the  shoulders,  not  perpendicularly,  but  spreading  out- 
ward!, with  a  web  of  the  softest  and  most  pliable  and  apoogy 
membrane  that  can  be  imagined  in  the  interstices  between 
them,  reaching  from  their  root  or  joint  on  the  back  op  above 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  near  half  way  their  own 
length ;  but,  when  closed,  the  membrane  falls  down  in  the 
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middle  upon  the  neck,  like  a  handkerchief.  There  are  alio 
two  other  ribn,  riling,  as  it  were,  from  the  Dame  root,  which, 
when  open,  run  horizontally,  but  not  bo  long  as  the  others. 
These  are  filled  up  in  the  interstice  between  them  and  the 
upper  ones  with  the  sume  roembmne  ;  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  this  is  aUo  a  deep  flap  of  the  membrane,  so  that  the  arms  can 
be  either  above  or  below  it  in  flight,  and  are  always  above 
it  when  closed.  This  last  rib,  when  shut,  flaps  under  the 
upper  one,  and  also  fulls  down  with  it  before  to  the  waist ; 
but  it  is  not  joined  to  the  ribs  below.  Along  the  whole  spine- 
bone  runs  a  strong,  flat,  broad,  gristly  cartilage,  to  which  are 
joined  several  other  of  these  ribs,  all  which  open  horizontally, 
and  are  filled  in  the  interstices  with  the  above  membrane,  and 
aro  jointed  to  the  ribs  of  the  person  just  where  the  plane  of  the 
back  begins  to  turn  towards  the  breast  and  belly ;  and,  when 
shut,  wrap  the  body  round  to  the  joints  on  the  contrary  side, 
folding  neatly  one  side  over  the  other. 

**  At  the  lower  spine  are  two  more  ribe  extended  horizon- 
tally when  open,  jointed  again  to  the  hips,  and  long  enough  to 
meet  the  joint  on  the  contrary  side  across  the  belly :  and  from 
the  hip-joint,  which  is  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  hip-bone, 
runs  a  pliable  cartilage  quite  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  to  the  ankle  ;  from  which  there  branch  out  divers 
other  ribs,  horizontally  also  when  open,  but,  when  closed, 
they  encompass  the  whole  thigh  and  leg,  rolling  inwards  across 
the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  till  they  reach  and  just  cover 
the  cartilage.  The  interstices  of  these  are  filled  up  with  the 
■ame  membrane.  From  the  two  ribs  which  join  to  the  lower 
■pine-bone,  there  hangs  down  a  sort  of  short  apron,  very  full 
of  plaits,  from  hip-juint  to  hip-joint,  and  reaches  below  the 
buttocks,  half  way  or  more  to  the  hams.  This  has  also  sev- 
eral small  limber  ribs  in  it.  Just  upon  the  lower  spine-joint, 
and  above  the  apron,  as  I  call  it,  there  are  two  other  long 
branches,  which  when  close,  extend  upon  the  back  from  the 
point  they  join  at  below  to  the  shoulders,  where  each  rib  has 
a  clasper,  which  reaching  over  the  shoulders,  just  under  the 
fold  of  the  uppermost  branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  ribs  flat 
to  the  back,  like  a  V,  the  interstices  of  which  arc  filled  up  with 
the  aforesaid  membrane.  This  last  piece,  in  flight,  fklls  down 
almost  to  the  ankles,  where  the  two  claspers,  lapping  under 
each  leg  within-side,  hold  it  very  fast ;  and  then,  also,  the 
short  apron  is  drawn  up,  by  the  strength  of  the  ribs  in  it, 
between  the  thighs,  forward  and  covers  as  far  as  the  rim  of 
the  belly.  The  whole  arms  are  covered  also  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  wrist  with  the  same  delicate  membrane,  fastened  to 
ribe  of  proportionable  dimensions,  end  jointed  to  a  cartilage 
on  the  outside  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  legs.  It  is  very 
■urprising  to  feel  the  difference  of  these  ribs  when  open  and 
when  closed ;  for  closed  they  are  as  pliable  as  the  finest 
whalebone,  or  more  so  ;  but,  when  extended,  are  as  strong  and 
•tifl*  as  a  bone.  They  are  tapering  from  the  roots,  and  are 
broader  or  narrower,  as  best  suits  the  places  they  occupy,  and 
the  stress  they  are  put  to,  up  to  their  points,  which  are  almost 
as  small  as  a  hair.  The  membrane  between  them  is  the  most 
elastic  thing  I  ever  met  with,  occupying  no  more  space,  when 
the  ribs  are  closed,  than  just  from  rib  to  rib,  as  flat  and  smooth 
as  possible  ;  but,  when  extended  in  some  postures,  will  dilate 
itself  surprisingly. 

"  It  is  the  most  amazing  thing  in  the  world  to  observe  the 
large  expansion  of  this  graundee  when  open,  and,  when  closed, 
(as  it  all  is  in  a  moment,  upon  the  party's  descent,)  to  see  it 
fit  so  close  and  compact  to  the  body  as  no  tailor  can  come  op 
to  it ;  and  then  the  several  ribs  lie  so  justly  dispo^ied  in  the 
several  parts,  that  instead  of  being,  ns  one  would  imagine,  a 
disadvantage  to  the  shape,  they  make  the  body  and  limbs  look 
extremely  elegant  j  and,  by  the  different  adjustment  of  their 
lines  on  the  body  and  limbs,  the  whole,  to  my  fancy,  some- 
what resembles  the  dress  of  the  old  Boman  warriors  in  their 
buskins  ;  and,  to  appearance,  seems  much  more  noble  than  any 
fictitious  garb  I  ever  saw,  or  can  frame  a  notion  of  to  myself." 


Mmatt  HimakooL  ->  VI.  3,  p.  576. 

Dtuknunta.  Say,  Matali,  what  mountain  is  that  which, 
like  an  evening  cloud,  pours  exhilarating  streams,  and  forms  a 
goMen  zone  between  the  western  and  eastern  seas  ? 

MataU.  That,  O  king !  is  the  mountain  of  Oandharraa, 
named  H4maeuta :  the  universe  contains  not  a  more  excellent 


place  for  the  successful  devotion  of  the  pious.  There  Casya- 
pa,  father  of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men,  son  of  Marichi,  who 
sprang  from  the  self-existent,  resides  with  his  consort  Aditi, 
blessed  in  holy  retirement.  —  We  now  enter  the  sanctuary  of 
him  who  rules  the  world,  and  the  groves  which  are  watered 
by  streams  from  celestial  sources. 

DusknunUa.  I  see  with  equal  amazement  both  the  pious  and 
their  awful  retreat.  It  becomes,  indeed,  pure  spirits  to  feed 
on  balmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees  of  life  ;  to  bathe 
in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the  lotus,  and  to 
fortify  their  virtue  in  the  mysterious  bath ;  to  meditate  in 
caves,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems ;  and  to 
restrain  their  passions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquisite 
beauty  froUck  aruund  them.  In  this  grove  alone  is  attained 
the  summit  of  true  piety,  to  which  other  hermits  in  vain 
aspire.  —  Sacoivtai^. 


Her  death  predoom^d 

To  that  black  hour  of  midnight^  wAen  the  Moon 

Hath  tum*d  her  fact  onwy, 

UnwOUng  to  behold 

The  unhapn  end  qfgmU!—  VI.  4,  p.  576. 

I  will  now  speak  to  thee  of  that  time  in  which,  should  a 

devout  man  die,  he  will  never  return ;  and  of  that  time  in 

which,  dying,  he  shall  return  again  to  earth. 

Those  holy  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Brahma,  depart- 
ing this  life  in  the  fiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of  the 
moon,  within  the  six  months  of  the  sun's  northern  course,  go 
unto  him :  but  those  who  dc|mrt  in  the  gloomy  night  of  the 
moon's  dark  season,  and  whilst  the  sun  is  yet  within  the 
southern  path  of  his  journey,  ascend  for  a  while  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.  These 
two,  Light  and  Darkness,  are  esteemed  the  World's  eternal 
ways :  he  who  walketh  in  the  former  path  retumeth  not ; 
whilst  he  who  walketh  in  the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon 
the  earth.  —  Kbkeshna,  in  the  Bhagvat  Oeeta. 


/ndro.  — VI.  4,  p.  577. 

The  Indian  €rod  of  the  visible  Heavens  is  called  Indraj  or 
the  King ;  and  Dtvegpetir^  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
character  of  the  Roman  Qenius^  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 
His  consort  is  named  Sochi',  ikis  celestial  city,  Jhnarozaii{ 
his  palace,  Vaijayanta ;  his  garden,  bandana ;  his  chief  ele- 
phant, Airevat  ,■  his  charioteer,  .Wioto/i ;  and  his  weapon,  Vajray 
or  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  the  regent  of  windk  and  showers, 
and,  though  the  East  .is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  his 
Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Pole,  allegorically  represented 
as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  He  is  the  Prince  of  the 
beneficent  Genii.  —  Sir  W^.  Jones. 

A  distinct  idea  of  Indra,  the  King  of  Immortals,  may  be 
collected  from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  Geeta. 

"  These  having,  through  virtue,  reached  the  mansion  of  the 
king  of  Sttraty  feast  on  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  the 
Gods ;  they  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of  Swkboa, 
but  whose  virtue  is  exhausted,  revisit  the  habitation  of 
mortals." 

He  is  the  €rod  of  thunder  and  the  five  elements,  with  in- 
ferior Genii  under  his  command  ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the 
Oeniue  or  Agathodamum  of  the  ancients,  over  the  celestial 
bands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  Meru,  or  the 
North  Pole,  where  he,  solaces  the  Gods  with  nectar  and 
heavenly  music. 

The  Ciiuutnu  are  the  male  dancers  in  Sweroa,  or  the 
Heaven  of  Indra,  and  the  Apsaras  are  his  dancing  girls, 
answering  to  the  fairies  of  the  Peraians,  and  to  the  damsels 
called  in  the  Koran  AAura  Mkyila,  or,  with  antelope^e  eyas.  — 
Sir  W.  JoifEs. 


/  have  eeen  Hdra  tremble  al  his  pnoferoj 

And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  paU.  —  \l.  4,  p.  577. 

Of  such  penances  Mr.  Halhed  has  produced  a  curious 
specimen. 

**  In  the  wood  Mtdboo,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom*  of  Brege,  Tarakee  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautiful 
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■pot,  adoraed  with  verdure  and  bltMioms,  and  there  exercised 
himioit'  in  penance  and  mortification,  externally  with  tb« 
•incerest  piety,  but  in  reality,  the  most  malignant  inton- 
tion,  and  with  the  determined  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
Devetas ;  penances  such  as  credulity  itself  was  astonished  to 
hear  ;  and  thoy  are  here  recounted :  — 

1.  For  a  hundred  years,  he  held  up  his  arms  and  one  foot 
towards  heaven,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  son  the  whole 
time. 

2.  For  a  hundred  years,  he  remained  standing  on  tiptoe. 

3.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  nourished  himself  with 
nothing  but  water. 

4.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  lived  upon  nothing  but  air. 

5.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  be  stood  and  made  his  adora^ 
tions  in  tlie  river. 

6.  For  a  hundred  years  more  he  made  those  adorations 
buried  up  to  his  neck  in  the  earth. 

7.  Fur  a  hundred  years  more,  enveloped  with  fire. 

8.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  his  head  with 
his  feet  towards  heaven. 

9.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  stood  upon  the  palm  of  one 
hand  resting  on  the  ground. 

10.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  by  his  hand  from 
the  branch  of  a*  tree. 

11.  For  a  hundred  years  more,  he  hung  from  a  tree  with 
his  head  downwards. 

When  he  at  length  came  to  a  respite  from  these  severe  mor- 
tifications, a  radiant  glory  encircled  the  devotee,  and  a  flame 
of  fire,  arising  from  his  head,  began  to  consume  the  whole 
world."  —  From  the  Seva  Pooraun,  Madsick's  History  qflfm- 
dosUtn, 

You  see  a  pious  Yogi,  motionless  as  a  pollard,  hokling  his 
thick,  bushy  hair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  solar  orb.  Mark  — 
his  body  is  half  covered  with  a  white  ant's  edifice  made  of 
raised  clay  ;  the  skin  of  a  snake  supplies  the  place  of  his  'sa- 
cerdotal thread,  and  part  of  it  girds  his  loins ;  a  number  of 
knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  his  neck,  and  surrounding 
birds'  nests  almost  conceal  his  shoulders. 

Duahmanta.  I  bow  to  a  man  of  his  austere  devotion. — 
Sacontala. 


That  even  Seetjo^a  $df. 
The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure.  —  VI.  4,  p.  577. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fable,  that  Seeva  had  once 
been  reduced  to  a  very  humiliating  employment  by  one  of 
Kehama's  predecessors :  — 

Ravanoy  by  his  power  and  infernal  arts,  had  subjugated 
all  the  gods  and  demigods,  and  forced  them  to  perform  menial 
offices  about  his  person  and  household.  Indra  made  garlands 
of  flowers  to  adorn  him  withal ;  ^gni  was  his  cook  ;  Surya 
supplied  light  by  day,  and  Chandra  by  night ,  Fantna  pur- 
veyed water  for  the  palace;  Kuvera  furnished  cash.  The 
whole  nava-graha  (the  w'ns  planetary  spheres)  sometimes  ar- 
ranged themselves  into  a  ladder,  by  which,  they  serving  as 
steps,  the  tyrant  ascended  his  throne.  Brahma  (for  the  great 
gods  were  there  also ;  and  I  give  this  anecdote  as  I  find  it  in 
my  memoranda,  without  any  improved  arrangement)  —  Brahma 
was  a  herald,  proclaiming  the  giant's  titles,  the  day  of  the 
week,  month,  &.c.  daily  in  the  palace,  —  a  sort  of  speaking 
almanac :  Mahadetta^  (i.  e.  Seeva,)  in  his  Avatara  of  Kan- 
deh-roo,  performed  the  office  of  barber,  and  trimmed  the  giants* 
beards :  Fitknu  had  the  honorable  occupation  of  instructing 
and  drilling  the  dancing  and  singing  girls,  and  selecting  tlie 
fairest  for  the  royal  bed ;  Oanesa  had  the  care  of  the  cows, 
goats,  and  herds :  Fayu  swept  the  house  ;  Yama  washed  the 
hnen  ;  —  and  in  this  manner  were  all  the  gods  employed  in  the 
menial  offices  of  Rananaf  who  rebuked  and  flogged  them  in 
defiult  of  industry  and  attention.  Nor  were  the  female 
divinities  exempted ;  for  Bkavaniy  in  her  name  and  form  of 
Satniy  was  head  Aya,  or  nurse,  to  Ravana's  children  ;  Laktkmi 
and  Sarasioati  were  also  among  them,  but  it  does  not  appear 
in  what  capacity.  —  Moork's  Hindn  Pantheon,  p.  333. 

Seeva  was  once  in  danger  even  of  annihilation.  "  In  pass- 
ing from  the  town  of  Silgut  to  Deonhnlly,"  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  **  I  became  accidentally  informed  of  a  sect,  peculiar, 
as  I  since  understand,  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mysoor, 
the  women  of  which  universally  undergo  the  amputation  of 
the  first  joiatfl  of  the  third  and  ibarth  fingers  of  their  right 


hands.  On  my  arrival  at  Deonhully,  aAer  ascertaining  that 
tho  request  would  not  give  oflence,  I  desired  to  see  some  of 
these  women ;  and,  the  same  afternoon,  seven  of  them  at- 
tended at  my  tent.  The  sect  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Murruo0 
WokuL,*  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  great  class  of  the  Hindoos, 
viz.  the  Souder.  Every  woman  of  tho  sect,  previously  to 
piercing  the  ears  of  her  eldest  daughter,  preparatory  to  her 
being  betrothed  in  marriage,  must  necessarily  undergo  this 
mutilation,  which  is  performed  by  tbe  blacksmith  of  the  vil- 
lage for  a  regulated  fee,  by  a  surgical  process  sufficiently  rude. 
The  finger  to  bo  amputated  is  placed  on  a  block ;  the  black- 
smith places  a  chisel  over  the  articulation  of  the  joint,  aod 
chops  it  oflf  at  a  single  blow.  If  the  girl  to  be  betrothed  is 
motherless,  and  the  mother  of  the  boy  have  not  before  been 
subject  to  the  operation,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  perform  tho 
sacrifice.  After  satisfying  myself  with  regard  to  the  (acts  of 
tho  case,  I  inquired  into  tho  origin  of  so  strange  a  practice, 
and  one  of  the  women  related,  with  great  fluency,  the  follow- 
ing traditionary  tale,  which  has  since  been  repented  to  me, 
with  no  material  deviation,  by  several  others  of  the  sect. 

A  Racbas  (or  giant)  named  VrUay  aod  in  after  times  Bits- 
maasoorj  or  the  giant  of  the  ashes,  bad,  by  a  course  of  austere 
devotion  to  Mahadeo,  (S«4eva,)  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
of  whatever  boon  he  should  ask.  Tho  Rachas  accordingly 
demanded,  that  every  person  on  whose  head  he  should  place 
iiis  right  hand  might  instantly  be  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
Mahadeo  conferred  the  boon,  withoQt  suspicion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  Rachas  no  sooner  found  himself  possessed  of  this  for- 
midable power,  thou  he  attempted  to  use  it  for  the  destructioa 
of  his  benefactor.  Mahadeo  fled,  tlie  Rachas  pursued,  and 
followed  the  fugitive  so  closely  as  to  chase  him  into  a  thick 
grove  \  where  Mahadeo,  changing  his  form  and  bulk,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit,  then  called  txmda 
pundooj  but  since  named  Unga  tundaj  from  the  resemblance 
which  its  kernel  thenceforward  assumed  to  the  Ung,  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  Mahadeo. 

The  Rachas  having  lost  sight  of  Mahadeo,  inquired  of  a 
husbandman,  who  was  working  in  the  adjoining  field,  whether 
he  had  seen  the  fugitive,  and  what  direction  he  had  taken. 
The  husbandman,  who  bad  attentively  observed  the  whole 
transaction,  fearful  of  the  future  resentment  of  Mahadeo,  and 
equally  alarmed  for  the  present  vengeance  of  the  giant,  an- 
swered oloud,  that  he  had  seen  no  fugitive,  but  pointed,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  to  tbe  place 
of  Mahadeo's  concealment. 

In  this  extremity,!  Vishnou  descended,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  damsel,  to  the  rescue  of  Mahadeo.  The  Rachas 
became  instantly  enamored  ;  —  the  damsel  was  a  pmre  Brah- 
min, and  migbt  not  be  approached  by  the  amc/eax  Rachas. 
By  degrees  she  appeared  to  relent;  and  as  a  previous  con- 
dition to  farther  advances,  enjoined  the  performance  of  his 
ablutions  in  a  neighboring  pool.  AAer  these  were  finished, 
she  prescribed,  as  a  further  purification,  the  performance  of 
the  $Mii^a, — a  ceremony  in  which  tlie  right  hand  is  suc- 
cessively applied  to  the  breast,  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  Rachas,  thinking  only  of 
love,  and  forgetful  of  the  powers  of  his  right  hand,  performed 
the  Sitndiaj  and  was  himself  reduced  to  ashes. 

Mahadeo  now  issued  from  tho  Unga  tunda^  and,  afler  the 
proper  acknowledgments  for  his  deliverance,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  guilt  of  the  treacherous  husbandman,  and  deter- 
mined on  the  loss  of  the  finger  with  which  he  had  offended, 
as  the  proper  punishment  of  his  crime. 

The  wife  of  the  husbandman,  who  had  just  arrived  at  tbe 
field  with  food  for  her  husband,  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence, 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Mahadeo.  Bhe  represented  the 
ceruin  ruin  of  her  family,  if  her  husband  should  be  disableit 
for  some  months  from  performing  the  labors  of  the  ftrm,  and 
besought  the  Dnity  to  accept  two  of  her  fingers,  instead  of 
one  from  her  husband.  Mahadeo,  pleased  with  so  sincere  a 
proof  of  conjugal  affection,  accepted  the  exchange,  and  or- 
dained that  her  female  posterity,  in  all  future  generatioiM, 
should  sacrifice  two  fingers  at  his  temple,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to  the  God  of  th« 
Ling. 

•  AfiMTSsoo,  or  AftircoojD  thi  TTib  rinirs.  ilfniflri  i  iiifi.  umtMmit 
—  Wohtl,  a  AMskanrfmon. 
t  Dignus  vindJos  nodiM. 
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The  practice  if,  accorilio^lyi  confined  to  the  supposed  pos- 
teritj  of  this  single  woman,  and  is  not  common  to  the  whole 
Mct  of  Murresoo-Wokul.  I  ascertained  the  actual  number  of 
&milies  who  observed  this  practice  in  three  successive  districts 
through  which  I  aAerwards  passed,  and  I  conjecture  that, 
within  the  limits  of  Mysoor,  they  may  amount  to  about  two 
thousand  houses. 

The  Hill  of  SecUe^  in  the  talook  of  Colar,  where  the  giant 
was  destroyed,  is  (according  to  this  tradition)  formed  of  the 
aahes  of  Busmaa-soor.  It  is  held  in  particular  veneration  by 
this  sect,  OS  the  chief  seat  of  thoir  appropriate  sacrifice ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  containing  little  or  no  moisture  is  held  to  be  a 
miraculous  proof  that  the  ashes  of  the  giant  continue  to 
absorb  the  most  violent  and  continued  rain.  This  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  easy  credulity.  I  have  examined  the 
mountain,  which  is  of  a  sloping  form,  and  composed  of  coarse 
gnaite."  —  BuL  Sketches  qf  the  South  9f  IiuHOf  vol.  L  p.  443, 
note. 


The  S*q»  (^Heaven.  —  VII.  1,  p.  578. 

1  have  converted  the  Ftmoiui,  or  self-moving  Car  of  the 
Gods,  into  a  Ship.  Captain  Wilford  has  given  the  history  of 
its  invention,  —  and,  what  is  more  curious,  has  attempted  to 
■etlle  the  geography  of  the  story. 

**  A  roost  pious  and  venerable  sage,  named  Rishi'ce'sa, 
being  very  far  advanced  in  years,  had  resolved  to  visit,  before 
he  died,  all  the  fiuned  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  and,  having  per- 
formed his  resolution,  he  bathed  at  lust  in  (he  sacred  water  of 
the  Ca'/i,  where  he  observed  some  fishes  engaged  in  amorous 
play,  and  reflecting  on  their  numerous  progeny,  which  would 
aport  like  them  in  the  stream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  leaving  any  children:  but,  since  be  might  possibly  be  a 
father,  even  at  his  great  age,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king 
of  that  country,  HiRANVAVEaifA,  who  had  fifty  daughters,  and 
demanded  one  of  them  in  marriage.  So  strange  a  demand  gave 
the  prince  great  uneasiness :  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  a  saint  whose  imprecations  he  dreaded ;  he, 
therefore,  invoked  Herif  or  FiehnUy  to  inspire  him  with  a  wise 
answer,  and  told  the  hoar  philosopher,  that  he  should  marry 
any  one  of  his  daugliters,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  should  fix 
on  him  as  her  bridegroom.  The  sage,  rather  disconcerted, 
left  the  palace  ;  but,  calling  to  mind  the  two  sous  of  Aswini, 
he  hastened  to  their  terrestrial  abode,  and  requested  that  they 
would  bestow  on  him  both  youth  and  beauty:  they  imme- 
diately conducted  him  to  Mhimataday  which  we  suppose  to  be 
Abydusy  in  Upper  Egypt;  and,  when  he  had  bathed  in  the 
pool  of  Rufaymuviuui,  he  was  restored  to  the  flower  of  his  age, 
with  the  graces  and  charms  of  Ca'ma'de'va.  On  his  return 
to  the  palace,  he  entered  the  secret  apartments,  called  anloK- 
jmm,  where  the  fifty  princesses  were  assembled ;  and  they 
were  all  so  transported  with  the  vision  of  more  than  human 
beauty,  that  they  fell  into  an  ecstasy,  whence  the  place  was 
aAerwards  named  .AfoAast-Aoa,  otMohana^  and  is,  possibly,  the 
same  with  Mehannan.  They  no  sooner  had  recovered  from 
their  trance,  than  each  of  them  exclaimed,  that  she  would  be 
his  bride  ;  and  their  altercation  having  brought  HiRAirr  a  vkbxa 
into  their  apartment,  he  terminated  the  contest  by  giving 
them  all  in  marriage  to  Rishi'cs'sa,  who  became  the  father 
of  a  hundred  sons;  and,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
built  the  city  of  Suc-haverddkana^  framed  visidiuM,  or  celestial, 
self-moving  cars,  in  which  he  visited  the  gods,  and  made  gar- 
dens, abounding  in  delights,  which  rivalled  tiie  bowers  of 
IsTDKA  ;  but,  having  obtained  the  desire  which  he  formed  at 
Matoy$amgamay  or  the  place  where  the  fish  were  assembled, 
be  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  HiaArvTAvaiDDAH, 
and  returned,  in  his  former  shape,  to  the  hanks  of  the  CaMi, 
where  ho  closed  his  days  in  devotion."  —  WiLroao.  Asiatic 
ReMearehes. 

Dushmanta.  In  what  path  of  the  winds  are  we  now 
journeying .' 

MataU,  This  is  the  way  which  leads  along  the  triple  river, 
heaven's  brightest  ornament,  and  causes  yon  luminaries  to  roll 
in  a  circle  with  diflTused  beams :  it  is  the  course  of  a  gentle 
breeze  which  supports  the  floating  forms  of  the  gods ;  and 
this  path  was  the  second  step  of  Vishnu  when  he  confounded 
the  proud  Bali. 


Dtu^iumta.  The  car  itself  instructs  me  that  we  are  moving 
over  clouds  pregnant  with  showers  ;  for  the  circumference  of 
its  wheels  disperses  pellucid  water. 

*  *  * 

Dushmanta.  These  chariot  wheels  yield  no  sound ;  no  diut 
arises  from  them,  and  the  descent  of  the  car  gave  me  no 
shock. 

MOali,  Such  is  the  difference,  O  King !  between  thv  car 
and  that  of  Indra.  —  Sacontala. 


The  Raining  Tree.  —  VII.  9,  p.  579 

The  island  ot  Fierro  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Canaries  ;  and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  it  upon  this 
account,  that  its  soil,  not  afi^ording  so  much  as  a  drop  of  fresh 
water,  seems  to  be  of  iron  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  in  this  island 
neither  river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  well,  nor  spring,  save  that  only 
towards  the  sea-side,  there  are  some  wells ;  but  they  lie  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  city,  that  the  inhabitants  con  make 
no  use  thereof.  But  the  great  Preserver  and  Sustainer  of  all 
remedies  Uiis  inconvenience  by  a  way  so  extraordinary,  that  a 
man  will  be  forced  to  sit  down  and  acknowledge  that  he  gives 
in  this  an  undeniable  demonstration  of  his  goodness  and  in- 
finite providence. 

For  in  the  midst  of  the  island,  there  is  a  tree,  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  no  resemblance  to 
those  mentioned  by  us  in  this  relation,  nor  to  any  other  known 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
continue  in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer  ;  and  its 
branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  which  is  never  dispelled, 
but  resolved  into  a  moisture,  which  causes  to  fall  from  its 
leaves  a  very  clear  water,  and  that  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  cisterns,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive 
it,  are  never  empty,  but  contain  enough  to  supply  both  men 
and  beasts.  —  Mandelslo. 

Feyjoo  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Tallandier,  a  French  Jesuit,  (quoted  in  M6m.  de 
Trevoux,  2715,  art.  97,)  who  visited  the  island.  "  Assi  no 
iludoy^*  he  adds,  "  que  eHe  Fenix  de  les  ptantaa  es  ten  fingido 
como  d  de  las  aoor."  —  Theat.  Crit.  Tom.  ii.  Due.  3,  $65. 
What  authority  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  this  French  Jesuit 
I  do  not  know,  never  having  seen  his  book  ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Glas,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  tree  is  believed  in  the  Canaries,  and  positively  affirmed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Fierro  itself. 

*'  There  are,**  says  this  excellent  author,  *'  only  three  foun- 
tains of  water  in  the  whole  island ;  one  of  them  is  called  Acof,* 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  signifies 
river ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  it  on  account  of  iu  yielding  much  water,  for  in  that 
respect  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  fountain.  More  to 
the  northward  is  another  called  Hapio ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  island  is  a  spring,  yielding  a  stream  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  finger.  This  last  was  discovered  in  the  year  1565, 
and  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Anton  Hernandez.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  here  do 
not  drink  in  the  summer,  but  are  taught  to  dig  up  the  roots 
of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  great 
cattle  are  watered  at  those  fountains,  and  at  a  place  where 
water  distils  from  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  writers  have 
made  mention  of  this  famous  tree  ;  some  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  appear  miraculous ;  others  again  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  tree,  among  whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  modern 
Spanish  author,  in  his  Thcalro  Critieo.  But  he,  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as  much  mistaken  as 
they  who  would  make  it  appear  miraculous.  This  h  the  only 
island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not  been  in  ;  but  I 
have  sailed  with  natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  questioned 
about  the  existence  of  this  tree,  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
has  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I  shall  relate 
here  at  large.  "The  district  in  which  this  tree  stands  is* 
called  Tigulahe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff,  or  steep 
rocky  ascent  that  surrounds  the  whole  island,  is  a  narrow 
gutter  or  gulley,  which  commences  at  the  sea,  and  continues 
to  the  summit  of  tlie  cliff,  where  it  joins  or  coincides  with  a 


>  la  tbs  Asaasgm  dkkct  of  ths  LybUa  Umgue,  Aself  sifaifles  a  ilver. 
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TftUey,  which  is  terminated  by  the  iteep  front  of  a  rock.  On 
the  top  of  thif  rock  grows  a  tree,  called,  in  the  langnago  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  Game,  t.  e.  Sacred  or  Holy  Tree, 
which,  for  many  years,  has  been  preserved  sound,  entire,  and 
fresh.  Its  leaves  constantly  distil  such  a  quantity  of  water 
as  is  sufficient  to  furnish  drink  to  every  living  creature  in 
Hierro ;  nature  having  provided  this  remedy  fur  the  drought 
of  the  bland.  It  is  situated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  sea.  Nobody  knows  of  what  species  it  is,  only  that  it  is 
called  Til.  It  is  distinct  from  other  trees,  and  stands  by  it- 
self j  the  circumference  of  the  trunk  is  about  twelve  spans, 
the  diameter  four,  and  in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  branch,  forty  spans :  The  circumference  of  all 
the  branches  together  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
branches  are  thick  and  extended;  the  lowest  commence 
about  the  height  of  an  oil  from  the  ground.  Its  fruit  resembles 
the  acorn,  and  tastes  something  like  the  kernel  of  a  pine  nut, 
but  is  softer  and  more  aromatic.  The  leaves  of  this  tree 
resemble  those  of  the  laurel,  but  are  larger,  wider,  and  more 
eun'ed  \  they  come  forth  in  a  perpetual  succession,  so  that 
the  tree  always  remains  green.  Near  to  it  grows  a  thorn, 
which  fastens  on  many  of  its  branches,  and  interweaves  with 
them ;  and,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Garse,  are  some 
beech-trees,  bresos,  and  thorns.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
trunk  are  two  large  tanks,  or  cixtems,  of  rough  stone,  or 
rather  one  cistern  divided,  each  half  being  twenty  feet  square, 
and  sixteen  spans  in  depth.  One  of  these  contains  water  for 
the  drinking  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  which  they 
use  for  their  cattle,  washing,  and  such  like  purposes.  Every 
morning,  near  this  port  of  the  island,  a  cloud  or  mist  arises 
from  the  sea,  which  the  sooth  and  easterly  winds  force 
against  the  fore-mentioned  steep  cliff;  so  that  the  cloud, 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  gutter,  gradually  ascends  it,  and 
from  thence  advances  slowly  to  the  extremity  of  the  valley, 
where  it  is  stopped  and  checked  by  the  front  of  the  rock 
which  terminates  the  valley,  and  then  rests  upon  the  thick 
leaves  and  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  tree  ;  from  whence 
it  distils  in  drops  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  ia 
at  length  exhausted,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  see  water 
drip  from  the  leaves  of  trees  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
This  distillation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Garse,  or  Til,  for  the 
bresos  which  grow  near  it  likewise  drop  water ;  but  their 
leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  quantity  is  so  trifling, 
that,  though  the  natives  save  some  of  it,  yet  they  make  little 
or  no  account  of  any  but  what  distils  from  the  Til ;  which, 
together  with  the  water  of  some  fountains,  and  what  is  saved 
in  the  winter  season,  is  sufficient  to  serve  them  and  their 
flocks.  This  tree  yields  most  water  in  those  years  when  the 
Levant,  or  easterly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  continuance ; 
for  by  these  winds  only  the  clouds  or  mists  are  drawn  hither 
from  tlie  sco.  A  person  lives  on  the  spot  near  which  this  tree 
grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Council  to  take  care  of  it  and 
its  water,  and  is  allowed  a  house  to  live  in,  with  a  certain 
salary.  He  every  day  distributes  to  each  family  of  the  dis- 
trict seven  pots  or  vessels  full  of  water,  besides  what  he  gives 
to  the  principal  people  of  the  island." 

Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  present  time 
be  the  same  as  lliat  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  I 
caimut  pretend  to  determine,  but  it  is  probable  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  them  ;  for  Pliny,  describing  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  says,  "  In  the  mountains  of  Ombrion  are  trees  resem- 
bling the  plant  Ferula,  from  which  water  may  be  procured 
by  pressure.  What  comes  from  the  black  kind  is  bitter,  but 
that  which  the  white  yields  is  sweet  and  palatable.'' — 6la»*s 
History  of  th«  Canary  Islands. 

Cordeyro  {Hittoria  Insvlana^  lib.  ii.  c.  5)  says,  that  this 
tree  resembles  what  in  other  places  is  called  the  "HI  ( Tlita,) 
tlie  Linden  Tree  ;  and  he  proceeds,  from  these  three  letters, 
to  make  it  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  The  water,  he  says, 
was  called  the  Affua  Santa,  and  the  tree  itself  the  Santa 
Arvort,  —  appellations  not  ill  bestow^ed.  According  to  his 
account  the  water  wa«  delivered  out  in  stated  portions. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  similar  tree  in  Coekbume^'s 
Travels ;  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  work  of  fiction.  Bernal 
Diaz,  however,  mentions  one  as  growing  at  Naco,  in  Honduras, 
"  Que  en  mitad  de  la  siesta,  par  recio  sol  que  kitiesse,  parma 
que  la  sombra  del  arbol  rrfreseava  al  corazouy  eaia  del  uno  eonto 
rozio  muy  delgado  que  eonfortava  las  eabezas.^^  —  306. 

There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the 


Fierro  Tree,  but  that  the  story  has  some  foundation  I  have 
no  doubt.  The  islanders  of  St.  Thomas  say,  that  they  hare  a 
sort  of  trees  whose  leaves  continually  are  distilling  water. 
(Barbei.  m  Ckurekle,  406.)  It  ia  certain  that  a  dew  falls  in 
hot  weather  from  the  lime,  —  a  fact  of  which  any  person  may 
easily  convince  himself.  The  same  property  has  been  ob- 
served in  other  English  trees,  as  appears  by  the  foUowtng 
extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine :  — 

**  In  the  beginning  of  August,  after  a  aimshiny  day,  the 
air  became  suddenly  misty  about  six  o'eloek ;  I  widked,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  road-side  from  seven  to  eight,  and  observed,  in 
many  places,  that  a  shower  of  big  drops  of  water  was  fiilling 
under  the  large  trees,  although  no  rain  fell  elsewhere.  The 
road  and  path  continued  dusty,  and  the  field-gates  showed  no 
signs  of  being  wetted  by  the  mist.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
like  fact,  but  have  not  met  with  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  power  in  trees  to  condense  mist," 

I  am  not  the  only  poet  who  haa  availed  himself  of  the 
Fierro  Tree.  It  is  thus  introduced  in  the  Columbus  of  Car- 
rara,—  a  singular  work,  containing,  amid  many  extravagances, 
some  passages  of  rare  merit :  — 


stguu 

Fertur,  in  oceursum  nurrn  magis  inddit  umdm. 
JEquoris  m  medut  d^fiui  largiler  arbor 
SlabaL,  opaca,  ingens,  mvoque  intaetm  priori, 
Orata  quies  J^ympkis,  et  grata  coUutibus  umbretm 
AUtUms  sedesy  qumrum  vox  blanda  nee  «i2d 
Musieus  arte  canor  sylcam  resenare  doce6aL 
Auditor  primum  rari  modulaminis,  utque 
Cominus  admarit  gressum,  spectator  et  lUeoit ; 
Mtmque  videbatj  uki  de  eortiee,  deque  supomio 
Crinibusy  argeutum  guttatim  mitttret  kttmems 
Truneusy  et  ignore  plueret  Jove ;  moxque  sertmuo 
Jn  conekam  eaderet  subjetti  marmoris  imbery 
Donee  ibi  infontem  eoUeetis  undique  rivis 
Creseortty  atque  ipso  jam  non  tngrotus  ah  ortu 
Redderel  kumsr«M  matriy  qum  eommodat  umbrmm. 

DuM  stupet  et  qumity  eur  imtemodia  possit 
Undo  f  per  etjlbrasy  virideo  et  oorpere  rugmo^ 
Etferri  sursum,  gemio  dueente  deorsum  f 
Adstitit  en  Jtfymphe ;  dubitut  deeemore,  Jfaio, 
Anne  Dryaoy  eustos  nmmfontisy  est  arhoris  aost  ; 
Verius  ut  eredamy  Oemus  st^  imagine  ^/\fmpl^ 
nU  lodfuerat.     Quern  prmstantieoimus  Heros 
Protinus  ut  ridity  PareSy  o  pidckerrtmOy  doit. 
Si  mioery  et  vestras  foetus  nuper  ad  orao 
^atofraguoy  idem  audax  videor  foriasse  rogando. 
Die  age,  quas  IsAi  video  de  stipilSy  tymphm 
Montibus  anne  eadanty  per  eperta  foramina  dudtm. 
Mot  trains  irrigum  saliant  infrondea  sursum 
BraekUiy  ramalesque  tubas ;  genitalis  an  alvus 
Umhros^  genitrids  alat ;  eeu  smpe  videmus 
Balsama  de  truneis,  stiUare  eleetra  raeemis. 
Pandere  ne  grave  sit  empienti  noseere  tOMOom 
ViHa  qum  vobis  usus  miraeulafeeiL 

Hme  ubi  diets,  sUeL     Turn  Virgo  ita  reddidit  f  Hospoo 
Qnw^ius  esy  (aimum  certe  prmsentia  prodit) 
Deeiperisy  si  forte  putasy  quas  aspids  undas 
Esse  satas  terrd ;  proeul  omni  a  sede  remota 
Mira  arbosy  uni  debet  sua  munera  Gc/o. 
QuA  ratione  Utmen  capiat,  quia  noseere  gtstio 
Edieam  ;  sed  dieendis  ne  tmt^  repant. 
Hie  loeusy  hme  eademy  de  quA  eaniabitury  arbor 
Dot  tempestivam  blan^  ^UOibus  un^ram  t 
Hie  una  sedeamus }  et  amhofontis  ad  umdmm 
Consedere ;  dekine  inttrmittente  pantmpsr 
Coneentu  rolucrum,  plaeido  ne  indpit  era. 

Nomine  Canariay  de  quH  tenet  Insula  nomem 
Virgo  fuity  non  ore  mtnus,  qwam  prwdita  rarm 
Laude  pudidtisf,  minan  qum  poctore  vatum 
Clousit,  ut  esse  eadem  genitriz  et  Virgo  eupisrL 
At  quia  in  Urbe  satamfusrat  sortita  pare$Uom 
Ortum  rure  Patrem,  diversis  wuribus  kamsit 
Hinc  sylxM  auaierosy  teneros  kine  Urbis  amaras. 
Smpe  ubi  visendi  studio  eenvenerat  Drbos, 
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Et  iaf  blanditias  nutis  et  tumtr*  metres 
Flderat  miUt  fores,  vt  mater  amavlt  amarL 
&tpe  nbi  ntrefuU  ds  nyw^ku  una  DmiMj 
Vtdsrmt  mbqM  Deam  iMsUmi  etnutrU  eamUm^ 
£cM  Dem  similiSf  tut  mauiri  vt  mmter  amavit. 
8cd  fuid  mgetl  eermitjieriiunpsssequsdoptatf 
JV<m  ifftarf  iMini,  crmddms  wit  ammntcm, 
Jfuetis  ermt  mtdimm  t  quo  not  suanu,  hoe  erat  tZte 
FsrU  loc0j  CctvfM  vidms  tplendescert  Ltmmm^ 
0  Dem,  CMi  tri^Uei*  eoncu—  ftentia  regni. 
Parte  freeer,  dixit,  ei  qum  wmnc  frt^ero,  mm  mmi 
jffaM  frwM  i  quod  non  poteee  oMdire  Dtmna, 
Cttm  eie  Luna  potce ;  tmArm  mmwert  pudoram. 
Est  mUU  Virginitas^fateeT,  re  ekmrior  Mim, 
Attmmen,  A  Ac  saltA,fmemmdm  si  qu»qu$  Matria 
Jemima  wUseersm,  dmpUei  de  nomime  fmaUm 
Ambitiosaforem ;  esHe  non  paroa  v^uptas 
Me  eaperet,  coram  si  qmis  me  luderet  vi^faMa 
8i  meemrn  gestn,  msemm  lequerstitr  oeeUis, 
Ctmque  fotest,  quaetmpis  potest,  me  9oee  voaaral, 
Cujus  et  in  vuUu  mmltmm  de  metre  oiderem, 
JVi  Mnf  hoe  kmmana  temen  natara  lietre. 
Fiat  quA  rations  potest ;  mmUareJiguram 
JVU  rrfert,  voU  compos  si  denique  Jiastu 

JtmtMitorantifuiHs  Dea;  Virginedignm 
Et  quia  voU  tatit,  Virgo  preboL    Eligit  ergo 
De  grege  Ptanlar am  ligm  qam  emlibis  ssseL 
Visafsit  Platamae  t  piaect  kme ;  si  vertat  m  istsm 
Cauarim  corpus,  sibi  tempos  m  omnefutaram 
Ham  coram  esse  vidst,  quom  sit  sua  laurea  Pkmbo, 
JWe  mora,  poseenti  msmas,  ne  signa  dsessent 
Carta  dati,  weovitfaleatm  comma  frontis, 
Firginis  extewtplo  cmpere  rigere  crura 
Teamia  vestiri  dare  prmcordia  likro, 
Ipoaque  miratar,  cervix  quod  ehtmea,  qumntam 
It  Osto,  tantam  tendmnt  in  Tartara  planSm, 
Etjamformost  de  Virgine  stakat  et  Arbos 
M'oaformosa  mioue ;  71M  tvto  in  corpore  pridem 
Par  ebcrifuerat,  candor  quoque  cortiee  wianmL 
8ed  deerat  conjux  uxoris  motibus  teque 
Integer  et  emlebe,  et  Firginiiatie  amator, 
Quefrcundaferet ;  verum  tsUure  p^ndus 
JWm  kic,  ab  aisfaU.     Quare  ineorruptms  et  idem 
Purior  e  coMctis  eUUatm  noetie  eimmnis 
PestiUr  Hereopkorus,  sic  Oraii  nomine  dieunt, 
tlormnhaU,     Quaeumque  die  (quis  credere  poeeetl) 
Tamquam  ex  condieto  earn  Sol  aUsoimms  exlat, 
Sfdereue  conjux  n^ulm  vdaiue  amieiu 
Labitur  hue,  nivevtque  maritam  ampUetitur  alio  1 
Quodquejidsm  superet,  paroo  post  tempera  fmtaem 
Coneipit,  et  paroo  post  tempore  parimrit  arbor. 
MvOepuerperiumvisnoseerel  Consuls  fontsm, 
Qn  nos  propter  adeet,  in  quo  mixtura  duoruen 
Agnood  possit,  spiendet  materque  paterqus. 
Latafevst  genitrix,  compos  jam  facta  eupiti ; 
lUius  eptarat  vulta  se  nosetre,  ncsdt ; 
Cernere  ludentem  se  dream,  ludere  cemit ; 
lUum  audire  rudi  matrem  quoque  voce  veeeadem, 
Et  matrem  sese  did  dam  marmMrat,  amdiL 
Jfee  mode  Virginitas  fmeunda  est  erboris,  ipsm 
Sunt  quoque  frcundmfrondes,  quas  exeutit  m^or. 
JVkni  simul  ae  supra  latCees  ceddere  t^entee, 
huuper  accessit  Phmbdfiamma  catoris, 
Ceac'piunt,  pariaidque  t  eriturque  tenerrimue  alee 
Nomine  Canariue,  qui  pens  exdaaue  in  aurae, 
Tenuis  adkae,  csttique  rudis,  erudusque  labori 
Jam  super  extantes  affedat  seandrre  ramoe, 
Et  froHdes,  quorum  unafuiL    Jfidusn  inde  euh  iOie 
CiiUecat  advereum  Soli,  cut  pandere  pennae 
Et  siecare  queat ;  latst  hie,  nuUAjus  magistrA 
Arte  canit,  matrisque  rrpUt  eonceutibus  aures. 
Adds  quod  ^g^ctus  reddit  geuitrids  eosdem, 
Utque  pudlari  genitrix  m  pedore  dausit, 
JTutc  sjflvs  aautsros,  tsneres  hinc  Urbis  amoree. 
Sic  amat  hie  sylvas,  ut  nonfastidiat  Drbee. 
Teeta  edit,  patliurque  kominem,  nee  divide  asdm 
Orande  supercilium  metuit  sylvestris  alummu. 
tmo  Ueo  admenitae,  \ 
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JamJU  adulatLr,  potitum  yreferre  paratue 
In  etetume  mdoe,  donUni  quod  veUieet  awrem, 

Cjmuma.  Columbue.    Lib.  iii.  pp.  53-*S7. 


JWbW.  — VII.  l],p.579. 

A  Tery  dbrtlngiiished  §on  of  Brahma,  named  Nared,  bean  a 
etrtmg  retemblaoce  to  Hermet  or  Mercury ;  he  wai  a  wiae 
lefulator,  great  io  art*  and  m  arms,  an  eloquent  meatenger  of 
the  Gods,  either  to  one  another  or  to  farored  mortals,  and  a 
mofician  of  exqointo  tkill.  Hi*  inrention  of  the  Fina,  or 
Indian  late,  i«  thos  described  in  the  poem  entitled  Magka  t 
**  Nared  lat  watching  from  time  to  time  bis  large  Vina,  which, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze,  yielded  notes  that  pierced  ttlc- 
eessively  the  regions  of  his  ear,  oxtA  proceeded  by  nnuietl 
interTals."~jfniUie  Researches,  Sir  W.  Jonxf. 

The  Vina  is  an  iEohan  harp.  The  people  of  Amboym 
hare  a  different  kind  of  iEolian  instrument,  which  i»  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  first  account  of  D'Entrecasteaux's  Voyage ; 
**  Being  on  the  sea-shore,  I  heard  some  wind-instruments,  the 
harmony  of  which,  though  sometimes  very  correct,  was  inter- 
mixed with  discordant  notes  that  were  by  no  means  nnpleasing. 
These  sounds,  which  were  rery  musical,  and  formed  fine  ca- 
dences, seemed  to  come  from  such  a  distance,  that  I  for  some 
time  imagined  the  natives  were  baring  a  concert  beyond  the 
roadstead,  near  a  myriameter  from  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
My  ear  was  greatly  deceived  respecting  the  distance,  for  I  was 
not  a  hundred  meters  from  the  instrument.  It  was  a  bamboo 
at  least  twenty  meters  in  height,  which  had  been  fixed  in  a 
vertical  situation  by  the  sea-side.  I  remarked  between  each 
knot  a  slit  about  three  centimeters  long  by  a  centimeter  and  a 
half  wide  ;  these  slits  formed  so  many  holes,  which,  when  the 
wind  introduced  itself  into  them,  gave  agreeable  and  diversi- 
fied sounds.  As  the  knots  of  this  long  bamboo  were  very  nu- 
merous, care  had  been  taken  to  make  holes  in  different  direc- 
tions, in  order  that,  on  whatever  side  the  wind  blew,  it  might 
always  meet  with  some  of  them.  I  cannot  convey  a  better 
idea  of  tho  sound  of  this  instrmnent,  than  by  comparing  them 
to  those  of  the  Harmonica."  — Labiixakdikrs.  Voyage  in 
Search  of  La  Pereuse. 

Nareda,  the  mythological  offspring  of  Sarasvmti,  patronoti 
of  music,  is  famed  for  his  talents  in  that  science.  80  great 
were  they,  that  he  became  presumptuous ;  and  emolating  the 
divine  strains  of  Krishna,  he  was  punished  by  having  his  Vina 
placed  in  the  pawa  of  a  bear,  whence  it  emitted  sounds  for 
sweeter  than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  musician.  I  have 
a  picture  of  this  joke,  in  which  Krishna  is  forcing  his  relu^ 
tant  fHend  to  attend  to  his  roogh-visaged  rival,  who  is  ridico- 
lously  touching  the  chords  of  poor  JiTsreda's  Vina,  aeeompe- 
nied  by  a  brother  Bruin  on  the  cymbals.  Krishna  poaeod 
several  practical  jokes  on  his  humble  and  aflt»ctionate  friend : 
he  metamorphosed  him  once  into  a  woman,  at  anothev  time 
into  a  boar.  —  Mooas's  Hinda  Pantheon,  p.  904. 


Theeaerifiee 

That  ehould,  to  num.  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 
And  Sovereign  Master  vf  the  vassal  World.  —  VII.  11,  p.  580. 

The  Raisoo  Tug,  or  Feast  of  Rajaha,  could  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  monarch  who  had  eonqoered  all  the  other  wtfe^- 
reigna  of  the  world.  — Halhkd.    XoUVetksIJifbefCretetkHlu 


80U  Rajah,  the  Omnipetent  bdow.^Vll.  II,  p.  580. 

No  person  has  given  so  complete  a  sample  of  the  ahsorditj 
of  OrienUl  titles  as  the  Dutch  traveller  Strays,  in  his  enumer- 
ation of  **  the  proud  and  blasphemous  titles  of  the  King  of 
9iam,  —  they  will  hardly  bear  sense,"  says  the  translator,  in 
what  he  calls,  by  a  hs^PPT  blunder,  **  the  idiotism  of  eur 
tongue." 

The  Alliance,  written  with  letters  of  fine  gold,  being  full 
of  godlike  glory.  The  most  Excellent,  containing  all  wise 
sciences.  The  most  Happy,  which  is  not  in  the  world  among 
men.  The  Best  and  most  Certain  that  is  in  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hell.  The  greatest  Sweet,  and  friendly  Royal  Word ; 
whoM  powerful  ■oandinf  properties  and  glorioQa  fame  lange 
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throngfa  the  world,  m  ir  the  dead  were  raised  b;^  *■  godlike 
power,  and  wonderfully  purged  fVom  ghoatly  and  corporal  cor- 
nqrtion.  At  this  both  ipiritual  and  Mcolar  men  admire  with 
a  ipecial  joy,  whereaa  no  dignity  may  be  herewith  compared. 
Proceeding  from  a  friendly,  illoftrioaa,  inconqoerable,  moet 
mighty  and  mott  high  Lord ;  and  a  royal  Crown  of  Gold, 
adorned  with  nine  aorta  of  preciooa  ttonei.  The  greateet, 
eleareat,  and  moat  godlike  Lord  of  anblamable  Souls.  The 
moat  Holy,  seeing  erery  where,  and  protecting  Sovereign  of 
the  city  Jddia,  whoee  many  streets  and  open  gates  are 
thronged  by  troops  of  men,  which  is  the  chief  metropolis  of 
the  whole  world,  the  royal  throne  of  the  earth,  that  is  adorned 
with  nine  sorts  of  stones  and  most  pleasant  valleys.  He  who 
guides  the  reins  of  the  world,  and  has  a  house  more  than  the 
Gods  of  fine  gold  and  of  precious  stones ;  they  the  godlike 
Lords  of  thrones  and  of  fine  gold;  the  White,  Red,  and 
Bound-tayPd  Elephants,  —  which  excellent  creatures  are  the 
ehiefest  oi  the  nine  sorts  of  Gods.  To  none  hath  the  divine 
Lord  given,  in  whose  hand  is  the  victorious  sword ;  who  is 
like  the  fiery-armed  God  of  Battails,  to  the  most  illustrious. 

The  second  is  as  blasphemous  as  the  first,  though  hardly 
■wells  so  far  out  of  sense. 

The  highest  Paducco  Strt  Sultan,  NxutoifAM  Wxi/- 

OAOA,   NxUtOOHAOIR    MaOITIITHA,    JoDKBM   Din    BACTBH 

.  AiXAULA  r  TLA  IT,  King  of  the  whole  world;  who  makes  the 
water  rise  and  flow.  A  King  that  is  like  a  God,  and  shines 
like  the  sun  at  noon-day.  A  King  that  gives  a  glance  like  the 
Mood  when  it  is  at  full.  Elected  of  God  to  be  worthy  as  the 
North  Star,  being  of  the  race  and  oflbpring  of  the  great  Alex- 
ander ;  with  a  great  understanding,  as  a  round  orb,  that  tum- 
bles hither  and  thither,  able  to  guess  at  the  depth  of  the  great 
•ea.  A  King  that  hath  amended  all  the  funerals  of  the  de- 
parted Saints,  and  is  as  righteous  as  God,  and  of  such  power, 
that  all  the  world  may  come  and  shelter  under  his  wings.  A 
King  that  doth  right  in  all  things,  as  the  Kings  of  old  have 
done.  A  King  more  liberal  than  all  Kings.  A  King  that 
bath  many  mines  of  gold  that  God  hath  lent  him ;  who  hath 
built  temples  half  gold  and  half  brass ;  sitting  upon  a  throne 
of  pure  gold,  and  of  all  sorts  of  precious  stones.  A  King  of 
the  white  Elephant,  which  Elephant  is  the  King  of  all  Ele- 
phants, before  whom  many  thousands  of  other  Elephants  must 
bow  and  fall  upon  their  knees.  He  whose  eyes  shine  like  the 
morning-star.  A  King  that  hath  Elephants  with  four  teeth, 
led,  purple,  and  pied.  Elephants,  «y,  and  a  Btttkma«uks 
Elephant;  fi>r  which  God  has  given  him  many  and  divers 
■orts  of  apparel  wrought  with  most  fine  gold,  ennobled  with 
many  precious  stones :  and,  besides  these,  so  many  Elephants 
need  in  battel,  having  harnesses  of  iron,  their  teeth  tipt  with 
fteel,  and  their  harnesses  laid  over  with  shining  brass.  A  King 
that  haa  many  hundred  horses,  whose  trappings  are  wrought 
with  fine  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones  of  every  sort 
that  are  found  in  the  universal  world  where  the  Sun  shines, 
and  these  shod  with  fine  gold :  besides  so  many  hundred  horses 
that  are  used  in  war  of  every  kind.  A  King  who  has  all  Em- 
peronrs,  Kings,  Princes,  and  Sovereigns  in  the  whole  world 
from  the  rising  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  under  subjec- 
tion ; — and  such  as  can  obtain  his  &vor  are  by  him  promoted 
to  great  honor ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  revolt,  he  bums 
with  fire.  A  King  who  can  show  the  power  of  God,  and 
whatever  God  has  made. 

And  so,  by  this  time,  I  hope  you  have  heard  enough  of  a 
King  of  Elephants  and  Horses,  though  not  a  word  of  his 
«. — Stbcts. 


Tk»  Saerifke.  —  VHL  p.  561. 

The  JSmoamtdhOj  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  Considerable  dif- 
ficulties usually  attended  that  ceremony ;  for  the  consecrated 
horse  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  certain  time,  and  followed 
at  a  distaaee  by  the  owner,  or  his  champion,  who  was  usually 
one  of  his  near  kinsman ;  and,  if  any  person  should  attempt 
to  stop  it  in  its  rambles,  a  battle  must  inevitably  ensue ;  be- 
sides, as  the  performer  of  a  hundred  Aswamedkas  became 
equal  to  Uie  God  of  the  firmament,  Indra  was  perpetually  on 
the  watch,  and  generally  carried  ofiT  the  sacred  animal  by 
Ibrce  or  by  firand.  —  Wilpord.  jStiaL  Rm. 

Mr.  Haihed  gives  a  very  carious  account  of  this  remarkable 
■aeiifice:^  I 

**  Tha  Aahom-meedJugg  doM  not  merely  consist  in  the  | 


performance  of  that  ceremony  which  is  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  world,  namely,  bringing  a  horse  and  sacrificing  him  ; 
but  Ashnm-meed  is  to  be  taken  in  a  mystic  signification,  an 
implying  that  the  sacrificer  must  look  upon  himself  to  be  typi- 
fied in  that  horse,  such  as  he  shall  be  described,  because  the 
religious  duty  of  the  Aahum-meed^ugg  comprehends  all  thoao 
other  religious  duties,  to  the  perfiirmance  of  which  all  th« 
wise  and  holy  direct  all  their  actions,  and  by  which  all  the 
sincere  professors  of  every  different  fi&ith  aim  at  perfeetiosi : 
the  mystic  signification  thereof  is  as  follows : 

**  The  head  of  that  unblemished  hone  is  the  symbol  of  tlie 
morning;  his  eyes  are  the  sun;  his  breath  the  wind;  hia 
wide-opening  mouth  is  the  Bishwaner,  or  that  innate  waranth 
which  invigorates  all  the  world :  lus  body  typifies  one  entire 
year ;  his  back  paradise ;  his  belly  the  plains ;  his  hooft  this 
earth ;  his  sides  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens ;  the  bones 
thereof  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  finir  quarters ;  the 
rest  of  his  limbs  represent  all  distinct  matter ;  the  places  where 
those  limbs  meet,  or  his  joints,  imply  the  months  and  halves  of 
the  months,  which  are  called  pukt  (w  fortnights) ;  his  feet 
signify  night  and  day ;  and  night  and  day  are  of  four  kinds. 
1.  The  night  and  day  of  Birhma,  9.  The  night  and  day  of 
angels,  3.  The  night  and  day  of  the  world  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  ancestors,  4.  The  night  and  day  of  mortals ;  theeo 
four  kinds  are  typified  in  his  fbur  feet.  The  rest  of  his  booea 
are  the  constellations  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  the  twenty- 
eight  stages  of  the  moon's  course,  called  the  Lunar  year :  his 
flesh  is  the  clouds ;  his  food  the  sand ;  his  tendons  the  river  ; 
his  spleen  and  his  liver  the  mountains ;  the  hair  of  his  body 
the  vegetables,  and  his  long  hair  the  trees ;  the  fore  part  of  his 
body  typifies  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  the  hinder  part  the 
latter  half;  his  yawning  is  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  and  his 
turning  himself  is  the  thunder  of  the  cloud ;  his  urine  repre- 
sents the  rain,  and  his  mental  reflection  is  his  only  speech. 
The  golden  vesseb,  which  are  prepared  before  the  horse  is  let 
loose,  are  the  light  of  the  day,  and  the  place  where  those 
vessels  are  kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  East ;  the  silver 
vessels  which  are  prepared  after  the  horse  is  let  loose,  are  the 
light  of  the  night ;  and  the  pUce  where  those  vessels  are 
kept  is  a  type  of  the  Ocean  of  the  West ;  these  two  sorts 
of  vessels  are  always  before  and  after  the  horse.  The  Arabian 
horse,  which,  on  account  of  his  swiftness,  is  called  the  Hy,  is 
the  performer  of  the  journeys  of  angels ;  the  Tajee,  which  is 
of  the  race  of  Persian  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys 
of  the  Kundherps  (or  good  spirits ;)  the  Wa^w,  which  is  of 
the  race  of  the  deformed  Taxee  horses,  is  the  performer  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Jins  (or  demons ;)  and  the  Ashoo,  which  is 
of  the  race  of  Turkish  horses,  is  the  performer  of  the  journeys 
of  mankind.  This  one  horse,  which  performs  these  several 
services,  on  account  of  his  four  different  sorts  of  riders,  obtains 
the  four  different  appellations.  The  place  where  this  horse 
remains  is  the  great  ocean,  which  signifies  the  great  spirit  of 
Perm-Atma,  or  the  Universal  Soul,  which  proceeds  also  from 
that  Perm-Atma,  and  is  comprehended  in  the  same  Perm- 
Atma.  The  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man  should  con- 
sider himself  to  be  in  tho  place  of  that  horse,  and  look  upon 
all  these  articles  as  typified  in  himself;  and,  conceiving  the 
Atma  (or  divine  soul)  to  be  an  ocean,  should  let  all  thought 
of  self  be  absorbed  in  that  Atma."— Halhbo,  fnm  Dvnl 


Compare  this  specimen  of  Eastern  sublimity  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  horse  in  Job !  Compare  it  also  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Bengal  horses,  in  the  very  amusing  work  of 
Captain  Williamson, — "  which  said  horses,'*  he  says,  "  have 
generally  Roman  noses,  and  sharp,  narrow  foreheads,  much 
white  in  their  eyes,  ill-shaped  ears,  square  heads,  thin  necks, 
narrow  chests,  shallow  girths,  lank  bellies,  cat  hama,  goose 
rumps,  and  switch  tails."  —  Orimlal  Sf0rlaf  voL  ii.  p.  S206. 


T%e  botol  tkatmiU  vestdfioaU.  —  VIIL  5,  p.  561. 

The  day  and  night  are  here  divided  into  four  quarters,  eaek 
of  six  hours,  and  these  again  into  fifteen  parts,  of  twenty-fbor 
minutes  each.  For  a  chronometer  they  use  a  kind  of  dish  of 
thin  brass,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  little  hole  :  this 
is  put  into  a  vessel  with  water,  and  it  runs  full  in  a  certain 
time.  They  begin  their  first  quarter  at  six  in  the  morning. 
They  strike  the  quarters  and  subdivisions  of  time  with  a 
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ir,  upon  ft  flat  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  of  aboot 
ten  inchei  in  diameter,  which  is  called  a  jfomuii,  and  gives  a 
pretty  smart  sound,  which  can  be  heard  at  some  distance. 
The  qoarters  are  first  struck,  and  then  as  many  times  as  the 
brass  dish  has  run  fhll  in  that  quarter.  None  but  the  chief 
men  of  a  district  are  allowed  to  have  a  ganuti,  and  still  they 
may  not  strike  the  first  division  of  the  first  quarter,  which  is 
a  privilege  reserved  to  the  nabob  alone.  Tlioee  who  attend 
at  these  clocks  must  be  of  the  Bramin  cast.  —  Stavobihus. 


La!  Vu  fiws  taf$r*§ Jiamt^  naemimg  sleis, 
OMps  «p  tte  eeO.—  Vm.  7,  p.  588. 

They  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  the  dust  of  a  certain  sort  of 
wood,  (the  learned  and  ricli  men  of  sandal,  eagle-wood,  and 
others  that  are  odoriferous,)  and  of  this  paste  they  make 
sticks  of  several  sorts,  drawing  them  through  a  hole,  that  they 
may  be  of  an  equal  thickness.  They  conmionly  make  them 
one,  two,  or  three  yards  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill,  to  bum  in  the  pagods  before  their  idols,  or  to  use  like  a 
match  to  convey  firo  fnm  one  thing  to  another.  These  sticks 
or  ropes  they  coil,  beginning  at  the  centre,  and  so  form  a 
spiral,  conical  figure,  like  a  fisherman's  wheel,  so  that  the  last 
circle  shall  be  one,  two,  or  three  spans  in  diameter,  and  will 
last  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  mora,  according  as  it  is  in 
thickness.  There  aro  of  them  in  the  temples  that  last  ten, 
twenty,  and  Uiirty  days.  This  thing  is  hung  up  by  the  centra, 
and  is  lighted  at  the  lower  end,  whence  the  fin  gently  and 
insensibly  rwis  round  all  the  coil,  on  which  thero  ara  generally 
fire  marks,  to  distinguish  the  five  parts  of  the  night.  This 
method  of  measuring  time  is  so  exact  and  true,  that  they 
scarce  ever  find  any  cmisiderable  mistake  in  it.  The  learned 
travellers,  and  all  others,  who  will  rise  at  a  certain  hour  to 
follow  their  business,  hang  a  little  weight  at  the  mark  that 
shows  the  hour  they  have  a  mind  to  rise  at,  which,  when  the 
fire  comes  thither,  drops  into  a  brass  basin  set  under  it ;  and 
•o  the  noise  of  it  falling  awakes  tiiem,  as  oar  alarum-clocks 
do. — Obmjilli  Cabxbi. 


Aid  nigkteUteiimb^ore  Os  work  qf  dmtk  wa$  iam. 
VIII.  11,  p.  583. 

Of  such  massacres  the  ancient  and  modern  history  of  the 
East  supply  but  too  many  examples.    One  may  suffice : 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Ilbars  Khan,  Nadir  prohibited 
his  soldiers  fhmi  molesting  the  inhabitants  ;  but  their  rapacity 
was  more  powerful  than  their  habits  of  obedience,  or  even 
their  draad  of  his  displeasure,  and  they  accordingly  began  to 
plunder.  The  instant  Nadir  heard  of  their  disobedience,  he 
ordered  the  offenders  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  the  officers 
were  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  the  private  soldiers  dis- 
missed with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses.  The  execu- 
tioners toiled  till  sunset,  when  he  commanded  the  headless 
trunks  with  their  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  main-guard,  and 
there  to  be  exposed  for  two  days,  as  an  example  to  others.  I 
was  present  the  whole  time,  uid  saw  the  wonderful  hand  of 
God,  which  employs  such  instruments  for  the  execution  of  his 
divine  vengeance ;  although  not  one  of  the  executioners  was 
satisfied  with  Nadir  Shah,  yet  nobody  dared  to  disobey  his 
commands: — a  father  beheaded  his  son,  and  a  brother 
a  brother,  and  yet  presumed  not  to  complain.  —  Abdul 
KcuiiM. 


B9kM  ki$  iMpJy  home. 
By  fonder  krood-hmgk'd  PUme  o'ortlUuUd.  —  IX.  3,  p.  569. 

The  plane-tree,  that  species  termed  the  PUUamu  OriemUiUi 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  Cashmire,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive 
at  a  greater  perfection  than  in  other  countries.  This  tree, 
which,  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  cajled  the  CAimir,  grows  to 
the  sixe  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  taper,  straight  trunk,  with  a 
silver-colored  bark;  and  its  leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded 
hand,  is  of  a  pale  green.  When  in  full  foliage,  it  has  a  grand 
and  beautiful  appearance  ;  and,  in  the  hot  weather,  it  affords 
a  refreshing  shade.  —  FoasTia. 


TV  marriage  botDer.  ~~  IX.  4,  p.  563. 

The  Pandal  is  a  kind  of  arbor  or  bower  raised  before  the 
doors  of  young  married  women.  They  set  up  two  or  three 
poles,  seven  or  eight  foot  in  length,  round  which  the  loaves 
of  the  Pisan-tree,  the  symbol  of  joy,  ara  entwined.  These 
poles  support  others  that  ara  laid  crossways,  which  ara  cov- 
erad  with  leaves,  in  order  to  form  a  shade.  The  Siriperes  aro 
allowed  to  set  up  no  more  than  three  pillars,  and  the  infringing 
of  this  custom  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  an  insurrecticm.  — 
A.  RooBft,  m  Picart,  , 

TV  sMrJksti^^y.— IX.  6,  p.  563. 

Many  villages  have  markets  on  particular  days,  when  not 
only  fhiits,  grain,  and  the  conunon  necessaries  of  life  ara  sold, 
but  occasionally  manuftctures  of  various  descriptions.  These 
markets  ara  well  known  to  all  the  neighboring  country,  being 
on  appointed  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  lunar  month }  but, 
to  ramind  those,  who  may  be  travelling,  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
means  of  supply,  a  nMi^attraA,  or  large  kettle-drum,  is  beat 
during  the  forenoon,  and  a  small  flag,  usually  of  white  linen, 
with  some  symbolical  figures  in  colors,  or  with  a  colored 
border,  is  hoisted  on  a  very  long  bamboo,  kept  upright  by 
meaiM  of  ropes  fiutened  to  pins  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
flags  of  Hindoo  villages  ara  generally  square  and  plain; 
those  of  the  Mussulman's  towns  ara  ordinarily  triangular,  and 
bear  the  type  of  their  religion,  vix.  a  double-bladed  cimeter. 
^Oheatal  SparU,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


narejfrom  tkt  inUUraiU  kmty 
TV  b%^hiae»  retreoL  —  IX.  7,  p.  583. 

About  noon,  in  hot  weather,  the  buflUo  throws  herself  into 
the  water  or  mud  of  a  tank,  if  there  be  one  accessible  at  a 
convenient  distance ;  and  leaving  nothing  above  water  but  her 
nose,  continues  there  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the  heat 
abates.  —  BucHAitAiv. 

In  the  hot  season,  when  water  becomes  very  scarce,  the 
buffaloes  avail  themselves  of  any  puddle  they  may  find  among 
the  covers,  wherein  they  roll  and  rub  themselves,  so  as  in  a 
very  short  time  to  change  what  was  at  first  a  shallow  flat,  into 
a  deep  pit,  sufficient  to  conceal  their  own  bulk.  The  humid- 
ity of  the  soil,  even  when  the  water  may  have  evaporated,  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  these  animals,  which  cannot  bear 
heat,  and  which,  if  not  indulged  in  a  free  access  to  the  water, 
never  thrive.  —  Oriental  SporUf  vol.  i.  p.  959. 

The  buffalo  not  only  delights  in  the  water,  but  will  not 
thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp  to  wallow  in.  There,  rolling 
themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lay  immersed.  No  place  seems  to  delight  the  buffalo  more 
than  the  deep  verdure  on  the  confines  of  jiels  and  marshes, 
especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford  conceal- 
ment and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  the  water.  In 
such  situations  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having, 
in  general,  nothing  above  the  surface  but  their  eyes  and  nos- 
trils, the  horns  being  kept  low  down,  and,  consequently,  en- 
tirely hidden  from  view.  —  Oriental  ^S^perCs ,  voL  ii.  p.  49. 

Captain  Beaver  describes  these  animals  as  to  be  found 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  creeks  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Island  of  Bulama,  almost  totally  immeiged  in  water,  little 
more  than  their  heads  appearing  above  it. 


JVewaJIfeni.  —  X.  p.  584. 

Acooiding  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  both  called  Mer%i  but  the  superior 
hemisphere  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  AuiMm,  which 
implies  beauty  and  excellence,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
hemisphere,  or  (^unsnt,  which  signifies  the  reverse :  by  Meru^ 
without  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  ti<e  higher  or 
northern  hemisphere,  which  they  describe,  with  a  profusion  of 
poetic  imagery,  as  the  seat  of  delights  ;  while  they  represent 
Cumem  as  the  dreary  habitation  of  demons,  in  some  parts 
intensely  cold,  and  in  others  so  hot  that  the  waters  are  con- 
tinually boiling.  In  strict  propriety,  Mem  denotes  the  pole 
and  the  polar  regions ;  but  it  is  the  celestial  north  pole  rouod 
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which  they  place  the  gtxdem  and  metropolu  of  /jiira,  while 
Jama  liolJ«  his  court  in  the  opposite  poUr  circle,  or  the  sta- 
tion of  Ajuras,  who  warred  with  the  Suras,  or  goda  of  the 
flnniment.  —  Wilkokd.    AAtatU  Rttearckea. 

In  the  Vaya  PardnA^  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  Ogka 
of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  stream  of 
Amrtta  upon  Mtru,  encircles  it  through  seven  channels,  for 
the  space  of  64,000  Yejatuu,  and  then  divides  into  four 
■treams,  which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of  Hem, 
rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air,  just  brushing  tlie  summits.  This 
wild  account  was  not  unknown  in  the  west ;  for  this  passage 
is  translated  almost  verbally,  by  Pliny  and  QL  Cortius,  in 
speaking  of  the  Ganges.  Cdm  magn*  fragort  ipnut  staiim 
f»mtiM  Oamgea  entmpit^eX  magntirum  montium  juga  recto  alveo 
■tringit,  «(  ubi  prumtm  moUis  pltaiities  eontiMgat,  in  qi^iam  lacm 
kogpitatmr.  TYm  words  in  Italics  are  from  Pliny,  (vi.  c.  18,) 
the  others  from  Curtius,  (viii.  c.  9.)  —  Ckrt.  Wilford.  JU. 
Ru.  vol.  viii.  p.  322.    Calcutta  edition. 

The  Swargonga,  or  Mandacini,  rises  from  under  the  feet  of 
Veeshno,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of 
the  moon,  it  f  JIs  upon  the  summit  of  Mdru  ;  where  it  divides 
into  four  streams,  dowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
These  four  branches  pass  through  four  rocks,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  four  heads  of  different  animals.  The  Ganges,  run- 
ning towards  tlie  south,  passes  through  a  cow's  head :  to  the 
west  is  a  horse's  head,  from  which  flowv  the  Chaashu  or  Ozus  ; 
towards  the  east,  is  the  head  of  an  elephant,  from  which  flows 
the  river  Sita  \  and  to  the  north,  is  a  lion's  head,  from  which 
floMTs  the  Bhadraaama.  —  WiLroRo.  A:  Res.  v.  viii.  p.  317. 
Ciilc.  edition. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  at  Hurd- 
war,  present  the  spectator  with  the  view  of  a  grand  natural 
amphitheatre ;  their  appearance  is  rugged,  and  destitute  of 
verdure ;  they  run  in  ridges  and  blufl!*  points,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west :  at  the  back  of  the  largest  range  rise,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Himmalayah,  whose  topn 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  clear  days,  present 
a  most  sublime  prospect.  Their  large  jagged  masses,  broken 
into  a  variety  of  irregular  shapes,  added  to  their  stupendous 
height,  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  antiquity  and 
grandeur,  coeval  with  the  creation  ;  and  the  eternal  frost  with 
which  they  are  incrusted,  appears  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  mortals  ever  attaining  their  summit. 

In  viewing  this  grand  spectacle  of  nature,  the  traveller  may 
easily  yield  his  assent  to,  and  pardon  the  superstitious  venera- 
tion of,  the  Hindoo  votary,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  imagi- 
nation, assigns  the  summit  of  these  icy  regions  as  the  abode 
of  the  great  Mahadeo,  or  First  Cause,  where,  seated  on  his 
throne  of  ice,  he  is  supposed  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
turrounding  universe.  —  Franklin's  Ll/e  q/*  Oeorge  Thomas , 
p.  41. 

At  Oang6ttara,  three  small  streams  fall  down  from  im- 
passable snowy  precipices,  and  unite  into  a  small  basin  below, 
which  is  considered  by  tlie  Hindus  as  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  over  which,  at  that  place,  a  man  can  step.  This  is 
one  of  the  five  TirtMaSy  or  stations,  more  eminently  sacred 
than  the  rest  upon  this  sacred  river.  Narayana  Shastri,  who 
gave  this  account,  had  visited  it.  —  Bucha.-van. 

The  mountain,  called  Cailosa  Cungri,  is  exceedingly  lofly. 
On  its  summit  there  is  a  Bhowjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of 
which  sprouts  or  gushes  a  small  stream,  which  the  people  say 
ia  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  from  Vaiconfha, 
or  Heaven,  as  is  also  related  in  the  Purinas  ;  although  this 
source  appears  to  the  sight  to  flow  from  the  spot  where  grows 
this  Bhowjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  ascent  of  some  miles  ;  and 
yet  above  this  there  is  a  still  loflier  summit,  where  no  one 
goes:  but  I  have  heard  that,  on  that  uppermost  pinnacle, 
there  is  a  fountain  or  cavity,  to  which  a  Jogui  somehow  pene- 
trated, who,  having  immersed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became 
petrified. —  Puraita  Poora.    Asiatic  Rtstarches. 

Respecting  the  true  source  of  the  Ganges  much  uncer- 
tainty still  prevails.  In  vain  one  of  the  moat  powerful  sove- 
reigns of  Indostan,  the  emperor  Acbar,  at  the  close  of  the 
aiateenth  century,  sent  a  number  of  men,  an  army  of  dis- 
coverers, provided  with  every  necessary,  and  the  most  potent 
recommendations,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  mighty  river 
which  adorned  and  fertilized  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions. 
The  J  were  noi  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  famoos  Movlh  of 


tJu  Cow.  This  is  an  immense  aperture,  in  a  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  natives  of  India  have  given 
this  appell  ition,  from  the  fancied  or  real  resemblance  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  stupendous  chasm,  to  the  mouth  of  an 
animal  esteemed  sacred  throughout  Indostan  IVom  the  remotest 
antiquity.  From  this  opening,  the  Ganges,  precipitating  itself 
into  a  large  and  deep  basin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  fonne 
a  cataract,  which  ia  called  Gangotri.  The  impracticability  of 
scaling  those  precipitous  rocks,  and  advancing  beyond  thia 
formidable  pass,  has  prevented  the  tracing  whence  this  mshinf 
mass  of  water  takes  iu  primary  rise.  —  Wilcockk,  JVsts  Ce 
Stacorimtu, 


Tkahiriksf  QmKgu,-^X,%9,SiiL 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Hymn  to  Gcaga,  fiir 

this  fable  :~ 

"  Above  the  stretch  of  mortal  ken. 
On  bless'd  GaaJasc's  top,  wiiere  eveiy  atea 
Glow'd  with  a  vegetable  gem, 
Mahe'sa  stood,  the  dread  and  joy  of  men } 
While  P4rvati,  to  gain  a  boon, 
Fix'd  on  his  locks  a  beamy  moon. 
And  hid  his  frontal  eye  in  jocund  play, 
With  reluctant  sweet  delay. 
AH  nature  straight  was  lock'd  in  dim  eclipee, 
Till  BrsJmoMs  pure,  with  hallow'd  iipe. 
And  warbled  prayers,  restored  the  day  ; 
When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fingeis  preee'd. 
Sprang  radiant,  and,  descending,  graced  the  caverns  of  tke 
west." 

The  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  related  in  the  Raznayima, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bramins. 
This  work  the  excellent  and  learned  Baptist  missionaries  at 
Serampore  are  at  this  time  employed  in  printing  and  trans- 
lating \  one  volume  has  arrived  in  Europe,  and  from  it  I  am 
tempted  here  to  insert  an  extract  of  considerable  length.  The 
reader  will  be  less  disposed  to  condemn  the  fictions  of  Keharaa 
as  extravagant,  when  he  compares  them  with  this  genuine 
specimen  of  Hindoo  fable.  He  will  perceive,  too,  that  no 
undue  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  Horse  of  the 
Sacrifice  in  the  Poem. 

*'  The  son  of  Kooshika  having,  in  mellifluous  accents,  re- 
lated these  things  to  Rama,  again  addressed  the  descendant  of 
Kakootitha.  Formerly,  O  hero  !  there  was  a  king  of  Hyood- 
hya,  named  Sugura,  the  Sovereign  of  Men,  virtuous,  desirona 
of  children,  but  childless  ;  O  Rama  !  the  daughter  of  Vidor- 
bhakeshinee,  virtuous,  attached  to  truth,  was  his  chief  con> 
sort,  and  the  daughter  of  Urishtuncmi,  8oomuti,  unequalled 
in  beauty,  his  second  spouse.  With  these  two  consorts,  the 
groat  king,  guing  to  llimuvat,  engaged  in  sacred  austerities 
on  the  mountain  in  whose  sacred  stream  Bhrigoo  constantly 
bathed.  A  hundred  years  being  completed,  the  sage  Bhrigoo, 
clothed  with  truth,  rendered  propitious  by  his  austerities, 
granted  him  this  blessing :  O  sinless  One  !  thou  shalt  obtain 
a  most  numerous  progeny  ;  thy  fame,  O  chief  of  men  !  will  be 
unparalleled  in  the  universe.  From  one  of  thy  consorts,  O 
sire  !  shall  spring  the  founder  of  thy  race,  and,  from  the  other, 
sixty  thousand  sons. 

"  The  queens,  pleased,  approached  the  chief  of  men  who 
was  thus  speaking,  and,  with  hands  respectfully  joined,  asked, 
O  Brahman !  who  shall  be  the  one  son,  and  who  sliaU  pro* 
duce  the  multitude  ?  W>,  O  Brahman !  desire  to  hear. 
May  thy  words  be  verified.  Hearing  their  request,  the  most 
virtuous  Bhrigoo  replied  in  these  admirable  words  :  Freely  say 
which  of  these  favors  ye  desire,  whether  the  one,  founder  of 
the  family,  or  the  multitude  of  valiant,  renowned,  energetic 
sons.  O  Rama  !  son  of  Rughoo,  Keshinee  hearing  the  words 
of  the  sage,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  accepted  the  one  son, 
the  founder  of  the  family  ;  and  Soomuti,  sister  of  Soopurna, 
accepted  the  sixty  thousand  sons,  active  and  renowned.  Tite 
king,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  having  resiiectfully  circumambulated 
the  sage,  bowing  the  head,  returned  with  his  spouses  to  his 
own  city. 

"  Afler  some  time  had  elapsed,  his  eldest  spouse  Keshinee 
bore  to  Sugura  a  son,  named  Usomunja ;  and  Soomuti,  O 
chief  of  men  !  brought  forth  a  gourd,  fVom  which,  on  its  bein^ 
opened,  came  forth  sixty  thousand  sons.    These,  carefullj 
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broi^tb  up  by  their  nuraet,  in  jars  filled  wiUi  clarified  butter, 
iirproceu  uf  time  attained  the  state  of  youth  ;*  and,  after  a 
long  period,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sugura,  possessed  of 
youth  and  beauty,  became  men.  The  eldest  son,  tlie  offspring 
of  Sugura,  O  son  of  Rughoo  !  chief  of  men,  seizing  diildren, 
wouli  throw  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Buruyoo,  and  sport 
himself  with  their  drowning  pangs.  This  evil  person,  the 
distresser  of  good  men,  devoted  to  the  injury  of  the  citizens, 
was  by  his  father  expelled  from  the  city.  The  son  of  Usu- 
munja,  the  heroic  Ungshooman,  in  conversation  courteous  and 
affectionate,  was  esteemed  by  all. 

"  After  a  long  time,  O  chief  of  men !  Sugura  formed  the 
■teady  resolve,  -  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice.'  Versed  in  the 
Veda,  tlie  king,  attended  by  his  instructors,  having  determined- 
the  tilings  relating  to  the  sacrificial  work,  began  to  prepare 
the  sacrifice. 

*'  Hearing  the  words  of  Vishwa-mitra,  the  son  of  Rughoo, 
highly  gratified  in  tlie  midst  of  the  story,  addressed  the  sago, 
bright  as  the  ardent  flame.  Peace  be  to  Thee :  I  desire,  O 
Brahman,  to  hear  this  story  at  large,  how  my  predecossors 
performed  the  sacrifice.  Hearing  liis  words,  Vishwa-mitra, 
smiling,  pleasantly  replied  to  Rama :  *  Attend,  then,  O 
Rama!  to  the  story  of  Sugura,  repeated  at  full  length. 
Where  the  great  mountain  tlimuvat,  the  happy  father-in-law 
of  Shunkura,  and  tlie  mountain  Bindhyo,  overlooking  the 
country  around,  proudly  vie  with  each  other,  there  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  groat  Sugura  performed.  That  land,  sacred 
and  renowned,  is  the  habitation  of  Raksbuses.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Sugura,  the  hero  Ungshooman,  O  Rama !  eminent  in 
archery,  a  mighty  charioteer,  was  the  attendant  (of  the 
horse.f)  While  the  king  was  performing  tho  sacrifice,  a  ser- 
pent, assuming  the  form  of  Ununta,  rose  from  tlie  earth,  and 
seized  tlie  sacrificial  horse.  The  sacrificial  victim  being 
•tolen,  all  the  priests,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  going  to  the  king, 
•aid)  Thy  consecrated  horse  has  been  stolen  by  some  one  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent.  Kill  the  tliief,  and  bring  back  the 
■acred  horse.  This  interruption  in  the  sacrifice  portends  evil 
to  us  all.  Take  tliose  steps,  O  king  !  which  may  lead  to  tho 
completion  of  the  sacrifice.  Having  heard  the  advice  of  his 
instructors,  tlie  king,  calling  his  sixty  thousand  sons  into  the 
assembly,  said,  I  perceive  that  the  Raksbuses  have  not  been 
to  tiiis  great  sacrifice.  A  sacrifice  of  the  Nagas  is  now  per- 
forming by  the  sages,  and  some  god,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
baa  stolen  tlie  devoted  horse.  Whoever  he  be,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Deeksha,  has  been  the  cause  of  tliis  afflictive 
circumstance,  this  unhappy  event,  whether  ho  be  gone  to 
Patalj,  or  whetlier  he  remain  in  the  waters,  kill  him,  O  sons ! 
and  bring  back  my  victim.  May  success  attend  you,  O  my 
sons  !  At  my  command  traverse  the  sea-girt  earth,  digging 
with  mighty  labor,  till  you  obtain  a  sight  of  tJie  horse ;  each 
one  piercing  the  eartli  to  the  dcptli  of  a  yojuno,  go  you  in 
•earch  uf  him  who  stole  tlie  sacred  horse.  Being  consecrated 
by  tliu  Doeksha,  I,  with  my  grandson,  and  my  teachers,  will 
remain  with  the  sacrifice  unfinished,  till  I  again  behold  my 
devoted  horse.* 

**  Thus  instructed  by  their  father  Sugura,  they,  in  obedi' 
•nee  to  him,  went  with  cheerful  mind,  O  Rama  !  to  tlie  bot- 
tom of  tiie  earth.  The  strong  ones,  having  gone  over  tho  earth 
without  obtaining  a  sight  of  tho  horse,  eucli  of  tliese  mighty 
men  pierced  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  with  their 
mighty  arm,  the  stroke  of  which  resemblfd  the  tliunderbolt. 
Pierced  by  Kooddalas,|  by  Purighas,^  by  Shoolas,||  by  Moos- 
bulas,ir  and  Sliuktis,**  the  earth  cried  out  as  in  darkness. 
Tlien  nrme,  O  Rnghuva  !  a  dreadful  cry  of  tho  serpents,  tho 
U#ooras,  the  Rakshuscs,  and  other  creatures,  as  of  beings 
•offering  death.  These  angry  youtlis,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  dug 
the  earth  «^ven  to  Patala,  to  tho  extent  of  sixty  thousand 
yojuna«.  IMius,  O  prince  !  the  sons  of  the  sovereign  of  men 
traversed  Jumboodweepa,  enclosed  witli  mountains,  digging 

•  The  HintoM  call  «  chiM  Bala,  till  it  Rtlnini  tha  age  of  (iAeen  yean 
oUI.  Prom  ihe  tixternlh  jreiir  lo  the  fiftieth,  Youwuna,  or  n  sute  of  ^rcxKh, 
la  aiippowtl  to  continue.  fUch  of  ibete  hit  wvcnl  aubtlUbiuii* ;  ami  in 
•tftntn  CMea  lit*  period  admita  of  TaitiUoa,  aa  appcaia  to  luiva  liaea  dw 
ease  ben- 

t  The  horaa  tnlendetl  tar  the  aacriAce. 

]  Tim  Indian  apaiie,  Ibrmed  lilw  a  hoe,  with  a  aiion  handls. 

I  An  ln«tniment  aaid  to  ba  Lrmsd  like  an  oi'a  joke. 

I  A  dan,  or  rpear.  T  A  dub,  or  craw. 


wherever  they  came.  The  gods  now,  with  the  Gundhurwaa 
and  the  great  serpents,  struck  with  astonishment,  went  all  of 
them  to  Bruhma,  and,  bowing  even  to  the  foot  of  the  great 
spirit,  they,  full  of  terror,  with  dejected  countenance,  ad- 
dressed  him  thus  :  *  O  Deva !  O  divine  One !  the  whole 
earth,  covered  with  mountains  and  woods,  with  riven  and 
continents,  the  sons  of  Sugura  are  now  digging  up.  By  thes« 
digging,  O  Bruluna !  the  mightiest  beings  are  killed.  This  is 
the  stealer  of  our  consecrated  victims ;  by  this  (fellow)  our 
horse  was  taken  away.'  Thus  saying,  these  sons  of  Sugura 
destroy  all  creatures.  O  most  Powerful !  having  heard  thb, 
it  becomes  thee  to  interpose,  before  tliese  horse-seekers  de- 
stroy all  thy  creatures  endued  with  life." 

Thus  fiir  the  thirty-second  Section,  deecribiog  the  digging 
of  earth. 

SECTION  THIRTY-THREE. 

**  Hearing  the  words  of  the  gods,  the  divine  Brahma  replied 
to  those  affrighted  ones,  stupefied  with  the  Vuma-like  power 
of  these  youths :  The  wise  Vasoo-deva,  the  great  Hadbuva, 
who  claims  the  earth  for  his  spouse,  that  divine  one,  residing 
in  the  form  of  Kupila,  supports  the  earth.  By  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  he  will  destroy  the  sons  of  the  king.  This  piercing  of 
the  earth  must,  I  suppose,  be  perceived  by  him,  and  ho  will 
(effect)  the  destruction  of  the  long-sighted  sons  of  Sugura. 
The  thirty-three  gods,*  enemy  subduing,  baring  beard  the 
words  of  Bruhma,  returned  home  full  of  joy.  The  sons  of 
Sugars  highly  renowned,  tlius  digging  the  earth,  a  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  conflicting  elements.  Having 
encompassed  and  penetrated  the  whole  earth,  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  returning  to  their  father,  said.  The  whole  earth  has 
becu  traversed  by  as ;  and  all  tlie  powerful  gods,  the  Dano- 
vas,  the  Ruckshuses,  the  Pisliachas,  the  serpents,  and  hydras 
aref  killed ;  but  we  have  not  seen  thy  horse,  nor  the  thief. 
What  shall  we  do  f  Success  be  to  thee :  be  pleased  to  de- 
termine what  more  is  proper.  The  virtuous  king,  having 
heard  the  words  of  his  sons,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  angrily  re- 
plied. Again  commence  digging.  Having  penetrated  the  earth, 
and  found  tlie  stealer  of  the  horse,  having  accomplished  your 
intention,  return  again.  Attentive  to  the  words  of  their 
father,  the  great  Sugura,  tlie  sixty  thousand  descended  to 
Patala,  and  tliere  renewed  tlieir  digging.  There,  O  chief  of 
men !  they  stiw  the  elephant  of  tliat  quarter  of  the  globe,  in 
sizo  resembling  a  mountain,  with  distorted  eyes,  supporting 
with  his  head  tliis  earth,  with  its  moantains  and  forests,  cov- 
ered with  various  countries,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
cities.  When,  fur  the  sake  of  rest,  O  Kukootsha !  the  great 
elephant,  tliroug'h  distress,  refreshes  himself  by  moving  his 
hernl,  an  earthquake  is  produced. 

"  Having  respeciitilly  circumambulated  tliis  mighty  ele- 
phant, guurdiap  of  the  quarter,  they,  O  Rama !  praising  him, 
penetrated  into  Patala.  After  tliey  had  thus  penetrated  the 
east  quorter,  they  opened  their  way  to  the  south.  Here  they 
saw  that  groat  elephant  Muha-pudma,  equul  to  a  huge  moun- 
tain, susuining  the  earth  with  his  head.  Beholding  him,  they 
were  filled  witli  surprise ;  and,  after  tlie  usual  circumambu- 
lation,  tho  sixty  thousand  sons  of  tho  great  Sugura  perforated 
the  west  quarter.  In  this  tliese  mighty  ones  saw  tlie  elephant 
Soumunusn,  of  equnl  size.  Having  respectfully  saluted  him, 
and  inquired  respecting  his  health,  these  valiant  ones  digging, 
arrived  at  the  north.  In  this  quarter,  O  chief  of  Rughoo !  they 
saw  the  snow-white  elephant  Bhudra,  supporting  this  earth 
with  his  beautiful  body.  Circumambulating  him,  they  again 
penetrated  the  earth,  and  proceeding  north-east  to  tJiat  re- 
nowned quarter;  all  the  sons  of  Sugura,  tlirougli  anger, 
pierced  the  eartli  again.  There  all  those  magnanimous  ones, 
terrible  in  swiftness,  and  of  mighty  prowess,  saw  Kupila, 
Vasodeva  the  eternal^  and  near  him  the  horse  feeding. 
Filled,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  with  unparalleled  joy,  tliey  all, 
knowing  him  to  be  the  stealer  of  tlie  horse,  witli  tyet  starting 
with  rage,  seizing  their  spades  and  their  la»gidtu,  and  even 

*  The  eifht  Viiaooa,  Uie  eleven  Roodrai,  the  twelvs  Aditjaa,  and  U^ 
wineo  ami  Koomiem. 

t  Thia  teema  to  luve  been  spoken  by  tlirse  joudia  In  tlM  waimlh  of 
\helr  intiiflnnlkMi. 

I  The  Hiiwlooa  aaj,  that  KnpIla,  or  Vaaoo-detn,  l«  an  incarnation  of 
Yiahnoo,  whom  ihejr  daacriba  aa  iiaviuf  been  thua  partially  lucamata^ 
iwentj-faor  tinwa. 
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trees  and  stonea,  ran  towards  him  full  of  wrath,  calling  oat, 
Stop,  atop !  tboa  art  the  stealer  of  our  sacrificial  horse :  Thoa 
itnpid  one,  know  that  we  who  hare  found  thee  are  the  sons 
of  Ro^oo.  Kupila,  filled  with  excessive  anger,  uttered  from 
his  nostrils  a  krad  sound,  and  instantly,  O  Kakooatha!  by 
Kupila  of  immeasurable  power,  were  all  the  sons  of  Sugura 
turned  to  a  heap  of  ashes.*' 

Thus  &r  the  thirty-third  Section,  describing  the  interriew 
with  Kupila. 

BEOnON  THIRTY-FOUR. 

**  O  son  of  Rn^ioo !  Sugura,  perceiving  that  his  sons  had 
been  absent  a  long  time,  thus  addressed  his  grandson,  illus- 
trious by  his  own  mi^t :  Thou  art  a  hero,  possessed  of  science, 
in  prowess  equal  to  thy  predecessors.  Search  out  the  &te  of 
thy  paternal  relatiree,  and  the  person  by  whom  the  horse  was 
stolen,  that  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  these  subterraneous 
beings,  powerftil  and  great.  Take  thy  cimeter  and  bow,  O 
beloved  one !  and  finding  out  thy  deceased  paternal  relatives, 
destroy  my  adversary.  The  proposed  end  being  thus  accom- 
plished, return.    Bring  me  haf^y  through  this  sacrifice. 

"  Thus  partieulady  addressed  by  the  great  Sugura,  Ungshoo- 
man,  swift  and  powerful,  taking  his  bow  and  cimeter,  depart- 
ed. Urged  by  the  king,  the  chief  of  men  traversed  the  sub- 
terraneous road  dug  by  his  great  ancestors.  There  the  mighty 
one  saw  the  elephant  of  the  quarter,  adored  by  the  gods,  the 
Danuvas  and  Rukshuses,  the  Pishachas,  the  birds  and  the  ser- 
pents. Having  circumambulated  him,  and  asked  concerning 
his  welfhre,  Ungshooman  inquired  for  his  paternal  relatives, 
and  the  stealer  of  the  sacred  victim.  The  mighty  elephant  of 
the  quarter  hearing,  replied,  O  son  of  Usumuiga !  thou  wilt 
accomplish  thine  intention,  and  speedily  return  with  the  horse. 
Having  heard  this,  he,  with  due  respect,  inquired,  in  regular 
succession,  of  all  the  elephants  of  the  quarters.  Honored  by 
all  those  guardians  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  earth,  acquainted 
with  speech,  and  eminent  in  eloquence,  he  was  told.  Thou 
wilt  return  with  the  horse.  Upon  this  encouraging  declara- 
tion, he  swiftly  went  to  the  place  where  lay  his  paternal  rel- 
atives, the  sons  of  Sugura,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  (At 
this  sight)  the  sou  of  Usumunja,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  <m 
account  of  their  death,  cried  out  with  excess  of  grief.  In  this 
state  of  grief,  the  chief  of  men  beheld,  grazing  near,  the  sacri- 
ficial horse.  The  illustrious  one,  desirous  of  performing  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  these  sons  of  the  king,  looked  around  for 
a  receptacle  of  water,  but  in  vain .  Extending  bis  eager  view, 
he  saw,  O  Rama !  the  sovereign  of  birds,  the  uncle  of  his  pa- 
ternal relatives,  Soopuma,  in  size  resembling  a  mountain. 
Vinuteya,  of  mighty  prowess,  addressed  him  thus :  Grieve  not, 
O  chief  of  men!  this  slaughter  is  approved  by  the  universe. 
These  great  ones  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Kupila  of  un- 
measurable  might.  It  is  not  proper  for  thee,  O  wise  one !  to 
pour  common  water  upoo  these  ashes.  Gunga,  O  chief  of 
men !  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Himuvut.  With  her  sacred 
stream,  O  valiant  one !  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
thine  ancestors.  If  the  purifier  of  the  world  flow  on  them, 
reduced  to  a  'heap  of  ashes,  these  ashes  being  wetted  by  Gunga, 
the  illuminator  of  the  world,  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  thy 
grandfather  w  ill  be  received  into  heaven.  May  success  attend 
Uiee  !  Bring  <9«nga  to  the  earth  from  the  residence  of  the  gods. 
If  thou  art  able,  O  chief  of  men !  possessor  of  the  ample  share, 
let  the  descent  of  Gunga  be  accomplished  by  thee.  Take  the 
horse,  and  go  forth.  It  is  thine,  O  hero !  for  to  complete  the 
great  paternal  saorifiee. 

"  Having  heard  these  words  of  Soopuma,  Ungshooman,  the 
heroic,  speedily  selling  the  horse,  returned.  Then,  O  son  of 
Rughoo !  being  come  to  the  king,  who  was  still  performing  the 
initiatory  ceremonies,  he  related  to  him  the  whole  affair,  and 
■the  advice  of  Soopuma. 

**  After  hearing  the  terror-inspiring  relation  of  Ungshooman, 
the  king  finished  the  sacrifice,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  ordinance  ;  liaving  finished  his  sacrifice,  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth  returned  to  his  palace.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  devise  any  way  for  the  descent  of  Gunga 
from  heaven  :  after  a  long  time,  unable  to  fix  upon  any  method, 
he  departed  to  heaven,  having  reigned  thirty  thousand  years. 

"  Sugura  having,  O  Rama !  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  the 
people  chose  Ungshooman,  the  pious,  for  their  sovereign. 
Ungshooman,  O  son  of  Rughoo !   wa«  a  very  great  monarch. 


His  son  was  called  Dwileepa.  Having  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  he,  O  Raguva !  retiring  to  the  pleasant  t<^  of  Mount 
Himuvut.  performed  the  most  severe  austerities.  This  excel- 
lent sovereign  of  men,  illustrious  as  the  immortals,  was  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  the  descent  of  Gunga ;  but  not  obtaining 
his  wish,  the  renowned  monarch,  rich  in  sacred  austeritiea, 
departed  to  heaven,  after  having  abode  in  the  forest  sacred  to 
austerities  thirty-two  thousand  years.  Dwileepa,  the  highly 
energetic,  being  made  acquainted  with  the  slaughter  of  his  pa- 
ternal great-uncles,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  was  still 
unable  to  fix  upon  a  way  of  deliverance.  How  shall  I  aeeom- 
plish  the  descent  of  Gunga?  How  shall  I  perform  the  fune- 
ral ablutions  of  these  relatives  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  them  ? 
In  such  cogitations  was  his  mind  constantly  engaged.  While 
these  ideas  filled  the  mind  of  the  king,  thorou^y  acquainted 
with  sacred  duties,  there  was  bom  to  him  a  most  virtuous  scm, 
called  Bhugee-ratha.  The  illustrious  king  Dwileepa  per- 
formed many  sacrifices,  and  govemed  the  klngd<nn  for  thirty 
thousand  years  ;  but,  O  chief  of  men !  no  way  of  obtaining 
the  deliverance  of  hb  ancestors  appearing,  he,  by  a  disease, 
discharged  the  debt  of  nature.  Having  installed  his  own  eon 
Bhugee-ratha  in  the  kingdom,  the  lord  of  men  departed  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  throuf^  Uie  perits  of  hu  own  virtuous 


**  The  pious,  the  royal  sage,  Bhugee-ratha,  O  son  of  Rug- 
hoo! was  childless.  Desirous  of  ofibpriuf,  yet  childlees, 
the  great  monarch  intrusted  the  kingdom  to  the  care  of  his 
counsellors ;  and,  having  his  heart  set  on  obtaining  the  desrent 
of  Gunga,  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  sacred  austerities  upon 
the  mountain  Gokiuna.  W^ith  hands  erected,  he,  O  son  of 
Rughoo !  surrounded  in  the  hot  season  with  five  fires,*  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  ordinance  in  the  cold  season  lying  in 
water ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  exposed  to  the  descendii^ 
clouds,  feeding  on  hUen  leaves,  with  his  mind  restrained,  end 
his  sensual  feelings  subdued,  this  valiant  and  great  king  con- 
tinued a  thousand  years  in  the  practice  of  the  most  severe 
austerities.  The  magnanimous  monarch  of  mighty  arm  having 
finished  this  period,  the  divine  Brahma,  the  lord  of  creatures, 
the  supreme  governor,  was  highly  pleased ;  and  with  the  gods, 
going  near  to  the  great  Bhugee-ratha,  employed  in  sacred 
austerities,  said  to  him,  I  am  propitious.  O  performer  of 
sacred  vows!  ask  a  blessing.  The  mighty,  the  illustriouB 
Bhugec'ratha,  with  hands  respectfhlly  joined,  replied  to  the 
sire  of  all,  O  divine  one !  if  thou  art  pleased  with  me,  if  the 
fhiit  of  my  austerities  may  be  granted,  let  all  the  sons  of  8a- 
gura  obtain  water  for  their  funeral  rites.  The  ashes  of  tlie 
great  ones  being  wetted  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  let  all  my  an- 
cestors ascend  to  the  eternal  heaven.f  Let  a  child,  O  divine 
one  !  be  granted  to  us,  that  our  &mily  become  not  extinct.  O 
God !  let  this  great  blessing  be  granted  to  the  fiunily  of  Iksh- 
wakoo.  The  venerable  sire  of  all  replied  to  the  king  thus  re- 
questing in  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasing  accents :  Bhugee- 
ratha,  thou  mighty  charioteer,  be  this  great  wish  of  thine  heart 
accomplished.  Let  prosperity  attend  thee,  thou  increaser  of 
the  family  of  Ikshwakoo !  Engage  Hura,  O  king !  to  receive 
(in  her  descent)  Gunga  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  mountain 
Himuvut.  The  earth,  O  king !  cannot  sustain  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  nor  beside  Shoolee^  do  I  behold  any  one,  O  king ! 
able  to  receive  her.  The  creator  having  thus  replied  to  the 
king,  and  spoken  to  Gunga,  returned  to  heaven  with  Bfacroots 
and  all  the  gods." 

Thus  &r  the  thirty^bnrth  Section,  describing  the  gift  of  the 
blessing  to  Bughee-rotha. 


SECTION  THIKTV-FIVB. 

"  Praja-puti  being  gone,  Bhugee-ratha,  O  Rama !  with  up- 
lifted arm,  without  support,  without  a  helper,  immovable  as  a 
dry  tree,  and  feeding  on  air,  remained  day  and  night  on  the 
tip  of  his  great  toe  upon  the  afflicted  earth.  A  fhll  year  hav- 
ing now  elapsed,  the  husband  of  Ooma,  and  the  lord  of  ani- 
mals, who  is  reverenced  by  all  worlds,  said  to  the  king,  I  am 
propitious  to  thee,  O  chief  of  men !    I  will  accomplish  thy 

■  One  tovmidi  eaeh  of  the  esnUiisl  potato,  ead  the  sun  over  hie  hsai, 
towude  which  he  wm  eonetaatly  looUnf . 
t  The  heaven  from  which  there  can  be  do  faJl. 
;  Shhre,  (torn  Bboola,  the  ipeer  whkh  he  held. 
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utnuMt  deaire.  To  him  the  sovereign  replied,  O  Hara,  receive 
Ounga !  Bhurga,*  thus  addreaaed,  replied,  I  will  perform  thj 
desire ;  I  will  receive  her  on  my  head,  the  daughter  of  the 
moontain.  Mnheehwra  then,  mounting  oo  the  •nmmit  of 
Himuvut,  addresaed  Gunga,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
■aying.  Descend,  O  Gunga !  The  eldeat  daughter  of  Himovnt, 
adored  by  the  universe,  having  heard  the  worda  of  the  lord  of 
Ooma,  was  filled  with  anger,  and  aaauming,  O  Bama !  a  form 
of  amaaing  aize,  with  inanpportable  celerity,  fell  tnm  the  air 
upon  the  auapiciona  head  of  Shiva.  The  goddeaa  Gunga,  ir- 
resiatible,  thought  within  herself,  I  will  bear  down  Shnnkura 
with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala.  The  divine  Hura,  the 
three-eyed  God,  waa  aware  of  her  proud  reaolution,  and,  being 
angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  deaign.  The  purifier,  fiUlen 
upon  the  aacred  head  of  Roodra,  waa  detained,  O  Bama !  in 
the  receasea  of  the  orb  of  his  Juta,  reaembling  Himuvut,  and 
waa  unable,  by  the  greateat  efibrta,  to  deacend  to  the  earth. 
From  the  borders  of  the  orb  of  his  Juta,  the  goddess  could  not 
obtain  regress,  but  wandered  there  for  many  series  of  years. 
Thus  aituated,  Bhugee-rutha  beheld  her  wandering  there,  and 
again  engaged  in  aevere  auaterities. 

**  With  these  austerities,  O  son  of  Bughoo !  Hura  being 
greatly  pleased,  diacharged  Gunga  towarda  the  lake  Vindoo. 
In  her  flowing  forth  aeven  atreama  were  produced.  Three  of 
theae  atreama,t  beautifiil,  filled  with  water  conveying  happi- 
nesa,  Hladinee,^  Pavunee,$  and  Nulinee,||  directed  their 
coorae  eaatward ;  while  Soochukohoo,ir  Seeta,**  and  Bind- 
boo,tt  three  pellucid  mi^ty  rivera,  flowed  to  the  weat.  The 
seventh  of  theae  atreama  followed  king  Bhugee-rutha.  The 
royal  aage,  the  illuatrioua  Bhngee-rutba,  aeated  on  a  reaplen- 
dent  car,  led  the  way,  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  aky  upon  the  head  of  Shunknra,  and  afterwarda 
upon  the  earth,  her  atreama  rolled  along  with  a  shrill  sound. 
The  earth  was  willingly  chosen  by  the  foUen  fishes,  the  turtles, 
the  porpoises,  and  the  birds.  The  royal  sages,  the  Gundhur- 
▼as,  the  Yukshas,  and  the  Siddhas,  beheld  her  falling  from  the 
ether  to  the  earth }  yea,  the  gods,  immeasurable  in-  power, 
filled  with  surprise,  came  thither  with  chariots  resembling  a 
city,  horses,  and  elephants,  and  litters,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  and  unparalleled  descent  of  Gunga  into  the  world. 
Irradiated  by  the  descending  goda,  and  the  aplendor  of  their 
ornamenta,  the  doodleaa  atmoapbere  ahone  with  the  aplendor 
of  a  hundred  suna,  while,  by  the  nneaay  porpoiaea,  the  aer- 
penta,  and  the  fiahea,  the  air  waa  coruacated  aa  with  lightning. 
Through  the  white  foam  of  the  waters,  spreading  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  the  flights  of  water-fowl,  the  atmosphere  ap- 
peared filled  with  autumnal  clouds.  Tlie  water,  pore  fVom 
defilement,  falling  from  the  head  of  Shunkura,  and  thence  to 
the  earth,  ran  in  some  places  with  a  nq>id  stream,  in  others  in 
a  tortuous  current ;  here  widely  spreading,  there  descending 
into  caverns,  and  again  spouting  upward ;  in  some  places  it 
moved  slowly,  stream  uniting  with  stream;  while  repelled 
in  others,  it  rose  upwards,  and  again  fell  to  the  earth.  Know- 
ing its  purity,  the  sages,  the  Gundhurvas,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  touched  the  water  fallen  from  the  body  of  Bhuva.tt 
Tboae  who,  through  a  curse,  had  (alien  from  heaven  to  earth, 
having  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became  free  firom 
ain ;  cleansed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  restored  to  happi- 
ness, they  entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven. 
By  this  illostriooa  atream  waa  the  world  rejoiced,  and  by  per- 
forming ablution  in  Gunga,  became  free  from  impurity. 

**  The  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha,  full  of  energy,  went  before, 
seated  on  his  resplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  gods,  O  Rama !  with  the  sages,  the  Dityas,  the  Danuvas, 
the  Bakshuses,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and  Yukshas,  with  the 
Kinnoras,  the  chief  serpents,  and  all  the  Upsuras,  together, 
with  aquatic  animab,  following  the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha, 
attended  Gunga.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  went,  thither 
went  the  renowned  Gunga,  the  chief  of  streams,  the  destroyer 
of  all  sin. 

**  After  this,  Gunga,  in  her  course,  inundated  this  sacrificial 


T  littraOj,  tkiw  Oaoffu.    Wbsrt^r  •  put  of  OoagK  flows,  it  U  digni- 
•sd  whh  tor  bum  :  thu  Um  Undow  My,  Um  Owfa  oTPtoajftgrn,  ts. 
I  Tto  rtT«r  ofjojr.  $  The  porMer. 
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ground  of  the  great  Jnhnoo  of  astonishing  deeds,  who  waa 
then  oflioring  sacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Rughuva !  perceiving  her 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga — 
a  most  astonishing  deed !  At  this  the  gods,  the  Gundhurvas, 
and  the  sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the  great  Juh- 
noo, the  most  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  great  sage. 

**  The  illustrious  chief  of  men,  pleased,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her,  he,  recognising  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  present,  duly 
honored  him,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  deed  Gimga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnoo,  obtained  the  name 
Jahnuvee. 

*(  Giuga  now  went  forMrard  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutha.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  chief  of  streams 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Bughee-mtha. 
The  wise  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labor,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  liebeld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  ashes. 
Then,  O  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that  heap  of  ashes,  bathed 
by  the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin,  the 
sons  of  the  king  obtained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea, 
the  king,  followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subterraneous  re- 
gions, where  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama ! 
had  been  laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma,  the  lord  of 
all,  thus  addressed  the  king :  O  chief  of  men !  thy  predeces- 
sors, the  sixty  thoosarid  sons  of  the  great  Sugura,  are  all  de- 
livered by  thee ;  and  the  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of 
water,  called  by  Sugura's  name,  shall  henceforth  be  univer- 
sally known  by  the  appellation  of  Sagura.*  As  long,  O  king ! 
as  the  waters  of  the  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so  long  shall 
the  sons  of  Sugura  remain  in  heaven,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
gods. 

"  This  Gunga,  O  king !  shall  be  thy  eldest  dau^ter,  known 
throughout  the  three  worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and  because  she  passed  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  rivers 
shall  be  called  Gunga  j  throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall 
also  be)  called  Triputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  diflferent  directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  by  the  gods  and  sages.  She  is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas !  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gang ;  X  uid  her  third  name,  O  thou  observer  of 
vows !  is  Bhagee-ruthee.  O,  accomplished  one !  through 
affection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me,  these  names  will  remain  ; 
as  long  as  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
so  long  shall  thy  deathless  fiune  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men !  O  king !  perform  here  the  fimeral  rites  of  all 
thine  ancestors.  Relinquish  thy  vows,$  O  king !  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re- 
nowned, chief  among  the  pious  ;  not  by  Ungshooman,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  universe,  so  earnestly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one !  was  this  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity !  O  sinless  one  !  cduld  she  be 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  father  Dwileepa,  the  Rajurshi 
eminently  accomplished,  whose  energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
Muhurshi,  and  who,  established  in  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Kshutras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  myself  This  great 
design  has  been  ftilly  accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men  ! 
Thy  &me,  the  blessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  through- 
out the  world.  O  subdoer  of  enemies !  this  descent  of  Gunga 
has  been  effected  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of 
virtue ;  by  this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of  Uie  divini- 
ty itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of 
men !  Purified,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals !  be  a  partaker 
of  the  fruit  of  holiness  ;  perform  the  fhneral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.    May  blessings  attend  thee,  O  chief  of  men ! 

1  return  to  heaven. 

**  The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  imiverse,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

**  Ring  Bhugee-rutha,  the  royal  sage,  having  performed  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  descendants  of  Sugura,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance ;  the  renowned 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men !  performed  the  customary 
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««remoiiieS|  and  purified  himiair,  returned  to  hii  own  cityi 
where  he  governed  the  kingdom.  Having  (again,)  O  Rag> 
bura !  poesesaed  of  abundant  wealth,  obtained  their  king,  hie 
people  rejoiced ;  their  lorrow  was  completely  removed }  they 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  were  freed  from 
disease. 

**  Thus,  O  Rama !  has  the  story  of  Gunga  been  related  at 
large  by  me.  May  prosperity  attend  thee :  may  every  good 
be  thine.  The  evening  b  Cist  receding.  He  who  causes  this 
relation,  securing  wealth,  fame,  longevity,  posterity,  and 
heaven,  to  be  heard  among  the  Br jhmaus,  the  Kshutrijras,  or 
the  other  tribes  of  men,  his  ancestors  rejoice,  and  to  him  are 
the  gods  propitious  :  ^and  he  who  hears  this  admirable  story 
of  the  descent  of  Gunga,  ensuring  long  life,  shall  obtain,  O 
Kakootitha !  all  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  All  his  sins  shall 
be  deetroyed,  and  his  life  and  fame  be  abundantly  prolonged." 

End  of  the  thirty-fifth  Section,  describing  the  descent  of 
Gonga.* 

ParvatL  —  X,  3,  p.  584. 

All  the  Devatas,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  eolestial  re- 
gions, being  collected  at  the  summons  of  Bhagavat,  to  arrange 
the  ceremonials  of  the  marriage  of  Seeva  and  Parvati,  first 
came  Brahma,  mounted  on  his  goose,  with  the  Reyshees  at  his 
stirrup ;  nest  Veeshnu,  riding  on  GoroOr,  his  eagle,  with  the 
chank,  the  chakra,  the  club,  and  the  pedive  in  his  hands ; 
Eendra  also,  and  Yama,  and  Cuvera,  and  Vamna,  and  the 
riven  Ganga  and  Jumna,  and  the  seven  Seas.  The  Gandarvas 
also,  and  Apsaras,  and  Vasookee,  and  other  serpents,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  Seova,  all  dressed  in  superb  chains 
and  habits  of  ceremony,  were  to  be  seen  in  order  amidst  the 
crowded  and  glittering  cavalcade. 

And  now,  Seeva,  after  the  arrival  of  all  the  Devetas,  and 
the  completion  of  the  preparations  for  the  procession,  set  out, 
in  the  utmost  pomp  and  splendor,  from  the  mountain  Kilas. 
Hii  third  eye  flamed  like  the  sun,  and  the  crescent  on  his 
forehead  assumed  the  form  of  a  radiated  diadem  ;  his  snakes 
were  exchanged  for  chains  and  necklaces  of  pearls  and  rubies, 
his  ashes  for  sandal  and  perfume,  and  his  elephant's  skin  for 
a  silken  robe,  so  that  none  of  the  Devetas  in  brilliance  came 
near  his  figure.  The  bridal  attendants  now  spread  wide 
abroad  the  carpet  of  congratulation,  and  arranged  in  order  the 
banquet  of  bliss.  Nature  herself  assumed  the  appearance  of 
renovated  youth,  and  the  sorrowing  universe  recalled  its  long- 
forgotten  happiness.  The  Gandarvas  and  Apsaras  began  their 
melodious  songs,  and  the  Genes  and  Keeners  displayed  the 
magic  of  their  various  musical  instruments.  The  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  exulted  with  tongues  of  glorification  and  tri- 
nroph  ;  fresh  moisture  invigorated  the  withered  victims  of 
time  ;  a  thousand  happy  and  animating  conceptions  inspired 
the  hearts  of  the  intelligent,  and  enlightened  the  wisdom  of  the 
thoughtful :  The  kingdom  of  external  forms  obtained  gladness ; 
the  world  of  intellect  acquired  brightness.  The  dwellers  upon 
earth  stocked  the  casket  of  their  ideas  with  the  jewels  of  de- 
light, and  reverend  pilgrims  exchanged  their  beads  for  pearls. 
The  joy  of  those  on  earth  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  the 
Tree  of  the  bliis  of  tliose  in  Heaven  extended  its  auspicious 
branches  downwards  to  the  earth.  The  eyes  of  the  Devetas 
flamed  like  torches  on  beholding  those  scenes  of  rapture,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  just  kindled  like  touchwood  on  hearing  these 
ravishing  symphonies.  Thus  Seeva  set  ofl"  like  a  garden  in 
fUll  blow,  and  paradise  was  eclipsod  by  his  motion.  —  Mau- 
tacMtfrou  tkt  Seev^Pooraun, 


Tktreat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  $toed*tiIL  —  X.  9,  p.  584. 

Long  after  these  lines  were  written,  I  was  amused  at  find- 
ing a  parallel  passage  in  a  sermon : 

Quaiido  o  So/  pmrou  da  voiu  ds  Jantij  aemUtesrttm  no  wumdo 
Udaa  aqudlas  eon»tqutmclas^  que  paremdo  o  movimetUo  ceUtU, 
eonsideram  os  FUoaofoe,  As  plantas  por  todo  oquelie  tempo  nam 
ereefram ;  as  ealidadrs  dos  elenuntos^  e  dos  mixtos^  nam  se  aue- 
raram  ;  a  gerefam  e  r4>mtpfam  com  que  ne  eonserva  o  mundoy 
eessou ;  as  artes  e  os  exercieios  de  hum  e  outro  Em^ferio  esUve- 
ram  suspensos ;  os  Jtntipodas  nam  trabalhavamf  porque,  Ihesfal- 
tapa  a  Uz,  os  d$  eima  eanfodos  de  tarn  ampriis  dia  dsUavam  o 
trobalko  i  ettes  pasmados  de  verem  o  Sol  que  so  nam  moviaf 


mqmsUss  Umhsm  paammdos  de  esporarem  pds  Sol,  que  msam  efte- 
ga»a,  euidaimn  que  se  aeakdra  para  eOes  a  iui ;  imagvsmamm 
quaseaeabmwaomundsi  tudoeralagrimasftadoasoamtiroa,tmd0 
horrorest  tudo  eoi^usooms.  —  ViBTRA,Senm«MS,tom.iz.p.5Q9k 


Sitrya.  — X.16,p.586. 

SmryOf  the  Son.  The  poets  and  painters  describe  bis  mv  ■• 
drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  preceded  by  jtrum^  m  the  Dawn, 
who  acts  as  his  charioteer,  and  followed  by  thooaands  of  gesii, 
worshipping  him,  and  modulating  his  praises.  Surym  is  be- 
lieved to  have  dMcended  frequently  from  his  car  in  a  hnaaaa 
shape,  and  to  have  loft  a  race  on  earth,  who  are  equally  re- 
nowned in  the  Indian  stories  with  the  Heliadai  of  Greece.  It 
is  very  singular  that  his  two  sons,  called  jSttoinmu  or  Asmni- 
amarauy  in  the  Doal,  should  be  considered  as  twin  brothers, 
and  painted  like  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  but  they  have  each  the 
character  of  iEsculapius  among  the  gods,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  bom  of  a  nymph,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  mare,  was 
impregnated  with  sunbeams.  —  Sir  W.  Joivis. 

That  sun,  O  daughter  of  Ganga !  than  which  nothing  u 
higher,  to  which  nothing  is  equal,  enlightens  the  summit  <^ 
the  sky  —  with  the  sky  enlightens  Uie  earth  —  with  the  earth 
enlightens  the  lower  worlds ;  enlightens  the  higher  worlds, 
enlightens  other  worlds;  —  it  enlightens  the  breast, — «»> 
lightens  all  besides  the  breast.  —  Sir  W.  Jonas,  from  the  Fsia. 


Forgetful  qf  his  Dragon  foe.  —  X.  16,  p.  586. 

lU*hu  was  the  son  of  Cas*yapa  and  Ditff,  according  to  some 
authorities  ;  but  others  represent  Sinhiea'  (perhaps  the  sphinx) 
as  his  natural  mother.  He  had  four  arms ;  his  lower  partt 
ended  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  dragon ;  and  his  aspect  was  grin 
and  gloomy,  like  the  darkness  of  the  ehaoa,  whence  he  had  also 
the  name  of  Tdmas.  He  was  the  adviser  of  all  mischief  among 
the  Daitffas,  who  had  a  regard  for  him ;  but  among  the  De*- 
vstas  it  was  his  chief  delight  to  sow  dissension ;  and  when  the 
gods  had  produced  the  amrit,  by  churning  the  ocean,  he  dis- 
guised himself  like  one  of  them,  and  received  a  portion  of  it ; 
but  the  Sun  and  Moon  having  discovered  his  f^ud,  Ftsfani 
severed  his  head  and  two  of  his  arms  from  the  rest  of  his 
monstrous  body.  That  part  of  the  nectareous  fluid  which  he 
had  time  to  swallow  secured  his  immortality :  his  trunk  and 
dragon-like  tail  fell  on  the  mountain  of  Malaya,  where  Mmi,  a 
BraAaum,  carefully  praserved  them  by  the  name  of  Ce*tu ;  and, 
as  if  a  complete  body  had  been  formed  from  them,  like  a  dia- 
membered  po/yps,  he  is  even  said  to  have  adopted  C^tu  as  hit 
own  child.  The  head,  with  two  arms,  fell  on  the  sands  of 
Barbara,  where  Pt*<*A«'M's  was  then  walking  with  Simkie^, 
by  some  called  his  wife :  They  carried  the  Daitya  to  their 
palace,  and  adopted  him  as  their  scm  ;  whence  he  acquired  the 
name  of  PaiU  he^uasL  This  extravagant  fable  is,  no  doubt, 
astronomical ;  iia'Att  and  C^tu  being  clearly  the  nodes,  or  what 
astrologers  call  the  head  and  tail  of  the  dragon.  It  ia  added, 
that  they  appeased  Fisitont,  and  obtained  re-admission  to  the 
firmantent,  but  were  no  longer  visible  from  the  earth,  their 
enlightened  sides  being  turned  fltMn  it ;  that  Ra*hu  striwa, 
during  eclipses,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Bun  and  Moon, 
who  detected  him ;  and  that  Ce*tu  often  appeara  aa  a  eomct, 
a  whirlwind,  a  fiery  meteor,  a  water-spout,  or  a  eolomn  of 
sand.  —  WiLTORD.    JtsiaUe  Researches. 


Suras.  — X.  18,  p.  586. 

The  word  Sura,  in  Sanscrit,  signifies  both  wine  and  trea 
wealth  ;  hence,  in  the  first  CThamd  of  the  Jtemayam  <^  Vaus ■•, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Devetas,  having  reeeived  the  Smra^ 
acquired  the  title  of  Soros,  and  the  Dodtyas  that  of  mCsktb, 
from  not  having  received  it.  The  Feda  is  represented  as  that 
wine  and  true  wealth.  —  PATaasoN.    JSsiat.  AsseorcJUa. 


Omdeo.— X.  19,  p.586. 

Eternal  Cama  !  or  doth  Smara  bri^t. 
Or  proud  Araitoa,  give  the  mora  delight  ? 

Sir  W.  Jeinsb 
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He  wu  th«  loa  of  Mat  a,  or  the  general  oUraetxmg  power, 
and  married  to  Rbttt,  or  J^ffMiim^  and  hit  boiom  frieod  i« 
BBaaBfT,  or  Spring,  He  ii  represented  as  a  beautirol  youth, 
MOMtimea  conversing  with  his  mother  and  consort  in  the 
midst  of  bis  gardens  and  temples ;  sometimes  riding  by  moon* 
light  on  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dunoiug  girls  or 
■ymphs,  the  foremost  of  whom  bears  his  colors,  which  are  a 
/s*  on  a  rod  ground.  His  favorite  place  of  resort  is  a  large 
tract  of  country  round  JSgra^  and  principally  the  plains  of 
JMiCra,  whoro  Kkishbn  also,  and  the  nine  Gopia,  who  are 
clearly  the  JipoUo  ond  Mtutet  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the 
night  with  music  and  dance.  His  bow  of  sugar-cano  or 
flowoN,  with  a  string  of  beos,  and  his  five  arroMrs,  each 
pointed  with  an  Indian  blossom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  alle- 
gories equally  new  and  beautifiil. 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  Dipue  and  Cttpid^  which  have 
the  same  signification,  may  have  the  same  origin  ;  sinee  we 
know  that  tlie  old  Uetrurians,  from  whom  great  part  of  the 
Bomau  language  and  religion  was  derived,  and  whose  system 
bad  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used 
to  write  their  linos  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
AirroMTs  are  made  by  the  plouglu  —  Sir  VV.  Jonbs. 

Mahadeva  and  Parvati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
game  of  Chaturanga,  when  they  disputed,  and  parted  in  wrath ; 
the  goddess  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Gauri,  and  the  god  repair- 
ing to  Cushadwip.  They  severally  performed  rigid  acts  of 
devotion  to  the  Supremo  Being ;  but  the  fires  which  they  kin- 
dled blazed  so  vehemently  as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  Devas,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  Brohmo,  who 
led  them  to  Mahadeva,  and  supplicated  him  to  recall  his  con- 
tort ;  but  the  wrathful  deity  only  answered,  That  she  must 
eome  by  her  own  free  choice.  They  accordingly  despatched 
Ganga,  the  ri%er  goddess,  who  prevailed  on  Parvati  to  return 
to  him,  on  condition  that  his  love  for  her  should  be  restored. 
The  celestial  mediators  then  employed  Cama-Deva,  who 
wounded  Mahadeva  with  one  of  his  flowery  arrows  ;  but  the 
ai^ry  divinity  reduced  him  to  ashes  with  a  flame  fVom  his  eye. 
Parvati  soon  aAer  presented  herself  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  Cirati,  or  daughter  of  a  mountaineer,  and,  seeing  him  en- 
amored of  her,  resumed  her  own  shape.  In  the  place  where 
they  were  reconciled,  a  grove  sprang  up,  which  was  named 
Camavana ;  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
meswara,  consoled  the  afflicted  Betl,  the  widow  of  Coma,  by 
assuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her  husband  when  he 
should  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Pradyumna,  son  of 
Crishna,  and  should  put  Bambara  to  death.  This  favorable 
prediction  was  in  due  time  accomplished,  and  Pradyumna 
having  sprung  to  life,  he  was  instantly  seized  by  the  demon 
Bambara,  who  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  he  threw  into  the 
ocean  ;  but  a  largo  fish,  which  had  swallowed  tlie  chest,  was 
caught  in  a  net,  and  carried  to  the  palace  of  a  tyrant,  where 
the  unfortunate  Reti  had  been  compelled  to  do  menial  service. 
It  Mras  her  lot  to  open  the  fish,  and  seeing  an  infant  in  the 
chest,  she  nursed  him  in  private,  and  educated  him,  till  ho 
had  sufficient  strength  to  destroy  the  malignant  Sambara.  He 
had  before  considered  Eoti  as  his  mother  ;  but  the  minds  of 
them  both  being  irradiated,  tho  prophecy  of  Mahadeva  was 
remembered,  and  the  God  of  Love  was  again  united  with  the 
Goddess  of  Pleasure.  —  Wilforo.    jSsiatic  Reatarcket, 


Eating  kU  very  core  (tfltfe  away.  —  XI.  5,  p.  588. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  this  country  is  the  Jiggtrkkar,  (or 
liver-eater.)  One  of  this  class  can  steal  away  the  liver  of  an- 
other by  looks  and  incantations.  Otiier  acoounU  say,  that,  by 
looking  at  a  person,  he  deprives  him  of  his  senses,  and  tlion 
•teals  from  him  something  resembling  the  seed  of  a  pomegran- 
ate, which  he  hides  in  the  calf  of  his  leg.  The  JiggerkJutr 
throws  on  tho  fire  the  grain  before  described,  which  thereujion 
spreads  to  the  size  of  a  dish,  and  he  distributes  it  amongst  his 
fellows,  to  be  oaten  ;  which  ceremony  concludes  the  life  of 
the  fascinated  person.  A  Jiggerkkar  is  able  to  communicate 
his  art  to  another,  which  he  does  by  learning  him  the  incan- 
tations and  by  making  him  eat  a  bit  of  the  liver-cake.  If  any 
ooc  cut  open  the  calf  of  the  magician's  log,  extract  the  grain, 
and  give  it  to  the  afflicted  person  to  eat,  he  immediately 
reeovera.  Those  Jlggtrkkarg  are  mostly  women.  It  b  said, 
ovar,  that  they  can  bring  intelligence  from  a  great  dis- 
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tanoo  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  and  if  they  are  thrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  stone  tied  to  them,  they  nevertheless  will  not 
sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  wicked  power,  they 
brand  his  temples,  and  every  joint  in  his  body,  cram  his  eyea 
with  salt,  suspend  him  fur  forty  days  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  this 
state  he  is  called  DeUke-r$k.  Altliough,  after  having  under- 
gone this  discipline,  he  is  not  able  to  destroy  the  liver  of  any 
one,  yet  he  retains  the  power  of  being  able  to  discover  another 
Jiggerkkar  J  and  is  used  for  detecting  those  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. They  can  also  cure  many  diseases,  by  adminbtering  a 
potion,  or  by  repeating  an  iucanution.  Many  other  marvel- 
lous stories  are  told  of  these  people.  ~  Atskn  Acbbrv. 

An  Arabian  old  woman,  by  name  Meluk,  was  thrown  in 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
eaten  the  heart  of  a  young  native  of  Ormuz,  who  had  lately, 
from  being  a  Christian,  turned  Moliommedan.  llie  cause  of 
ofience  was,  that  the  young  man,  after  keeping  company  some 
time  with  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her :  he  him- 
self,  who  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life,  was  one  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which 
the  Indians  call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call 
bewitching  as  sorcerers  do  by  their  venomous  and  deadly 
looks,  is  not  a  new  thing,  nor  unheard  of  elsewhere ;  for 
many  persons  practised  it  formerly  in  Sclavonia,  and  the 
country  of  the  Triballes,  as  we  learn  from  Ortclius,  who  took 
the  account  from  Pliny,  who,  upon  the  report  of  Isigones, 
testifies,  that  this  species  of  eucliantment  was  much  in  usa 
among  those  people,  and  mony  others  whom  he  mentions,  aa 
it  is  at  present  here,  especially  among  the  Arabians  who  in- 
habit the  western  coast  of  tlie  Persian  gulf,  whtre  this  art 
is  common.  The  way  in  which  they  do  it  is  only  by  the  eyea 
and  the  mouth,  keepiogthe  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person 
whose  heart  they  design  to  eat,  and  pronouncing,  between 
their  teeth,  I  know  not  what  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of 
which,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  person,  how  hale 
and  strong  soever,  fulls  immediately  into  an  unknown  and 
incurable  disease,  which  makes  him  appear  phtliisical,  con- 
sumes him  little  by  little,  and  at  last  destroys  him.  And  this 
takes  place  fiuter  or  slower  as  the  heart  is  eaten,  as  they  say  ; 
for  these  sorcerers  can  either  eat  the  whole  or  a  part  only  ; 
that  is,  can  consume  it  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as 
they  please.  The  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  tliey 
believe  that  the  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
witch  when  she  mutters  her  wicked  words,  represents  invis- 
ibly to  her  the  heart  and  entraib  of  the  patient,  taken  out  of 
his  body,  nod  makes  her  devour  tliem.  In  which  tlicse 
wretches  find  so  delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy 
their  appetite,  without  any  impulse  of  resentment  or  enmity, 
they  will  destroy  innocent  persons,  and  even  tJieir  nearest 
relatives,  as  there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of 
her  own  daughters  in  this  manner. 

This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  n  similar  story,  which  1  heard 
at  Ispahan,  from  the  mouth  of  P.  Sebostian  do  Jesus,  a  Por- 
tuguese Augustinian,  a  mnn  to  be  believed,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  was  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  departed.  Ue 
assured  me,  that,  in  one  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Portu- 
gal, on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whetJier  it 
was  at  Mascato  or  at  Ormuz,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  it,  for  he  confessed  the 
fact,  Uie  captain,  or  governor  of  thu  place,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  he  might  better  understand  the  truth  uf  these 
black  and  deviliah  actions,  of  which  there  is  no  doulit  in  this 
country,  made  the  sorcerer  be  brought  before  him  before  he 
was  led  to  his  punishment,  and  asked  him,  if  ho  could  eat  the 
inside  of  a  cucumber  without  opening  it,  as  well  as  tlie  heart 
of  a  man  ?  The  sorcerer  said  yes  ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
steadily  for  some  time,  with  his  usual  enchantments,  and 
then  told  the  captain  he  had  eaten  the  whole  inside ;  and 
accordingly  when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
rind.  This  is  not  impossible  ;  for  the  devil,  of  whom  they 
make  use  in  these  operations,  having,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
greater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God's 
permission,  produce  tliese  effects,  and  others  more  mar- 
vellous. 

The  same  father  told  roe,  that  one  of  these  sorcerers, 
whether  it  was  the  same  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
taken  for  a  aimilar  offence,  was  asked  if  he  could  eat  the 
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heart  of  the  Portofuen  captain  ?  and  be  replied  no ;  for  the 
Frank!  had  a  certain  thing  upon  the  breaat,  which  covered 
them  like  a  coiraM,  and  wai  so  impenetrable,  that  it  was 
proof  againit  all  hii  charms.  Thii  can  be  nothing  else  bat 
the  virtue  of  baptism,  the  armor  of  the  faith,  and  the  priri- 
leges  of  the  sons  of  the  chnrch,  against  which  the  gates  of  heU 
cannot  prevail 

To  return,  however,  to  my  first  subject :  —  This  witch  of 
Combm  made  some  difficulty  at  first  to  confess  her  guilt ;  but 
seeing  herself  pressed  with  threats  of  death,  and  being  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  square,  where  I  saw  her  with  the  sick 
young  man,  she  said,  that  though  she  had  not  been  the  cause 
of  his  complaint,  perhaps  she  could  cure  it,  if  they  would  let 
her  remain  alone  with  him,  in  his  house,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  by  which  she  tacitly  confessed  her  witchcraft :  for  it 
held  certain  in  these  countries,  that  these  wicked  women  can 
remove  the  malady  which  thoy  have  caused,  if  it  be  not  come 
to  the  last  extremity.  And  of  many  remedies  which  they  use 
to  restore  health  to  the  sufferers,  there  is  one  very  extraor- 
dinary, which  is,  that  the  witch  casts  something  out  of  her 
mouth,  like  the  grain  of  a  pomegranate,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  heart  she  had  eaten.  The  patient  picks  it  up 
immediately,  as  part  of  his  own  intestines,  and  greedily  swal- 
lows it  i  and  by  this  means,  as  if  his  heart  was  replaced  in 
his  body,  he  recovers  by  degrees  his  health.  1  dare  not  as- 
sure jrou  of  those  things  as  certainly  true,  not  having  myself 
seen  them,  surpassing  as  they  do  the  course  of  nature.  If 
they  are  as  is  said,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance,  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  afflicted  recover  actually  their 
health,  it  is  because  the  same  devil  ceases  to  torment  them. 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  these  curious  speculations,  — 
the  witch  having  given  hopes  that  she  would  cure  the  patient, 
the  officers  promised  that  she  should  receive  no  injury,  and 
they  were  both  sent  home  ;  but  an  archer  was  set  over  her  as 
a  guard,  that  she  might  not  escape.  —  Piktbo  Dsixa  Vaixb. 


71k«Oaia.-XI.6,p.588. 

The  Calls  and  Pandaris  are  the  protectresses  of  cities ; 
each  city  has  its  own.  They  address  prayers  to  these  tutelary 
divinities,  and  build  temples  to  them,  offering  to  them  blood 
in  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  human  victims.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  not  immortal,  and  they  take  their  name  fh>m  the 
city  over  which  they  preside,  or  fVom  the  form  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  commonly  framed  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  having  several  arms,  and  the  head  surrounded  with 
flames;  several  fierce  animals  are  also  placed  under  their 

feet.  —  SORITKBAT. 


SsM,  (As  dnaiM  Ood^  who  rides  obntad 
Upon  Oe  King  qftkt  Ravnu.  —  Xl.  6,  p.  568. 

Major  Moor  has  a  curious  remark  upon  this  subject :  — 
"  Sani  being  among  the  astrologers  of  India,  as  well  as  with 
their  sapient  brethren  of  Europe,  a  planet  of  malignant  as- 
pects, the  ill-omened  raven  may  be  deemed  a  fit  Fakan  for 
such  a  dreaded  being.  But  this  in  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  introduction  of  the  raven  into  the 
mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindu  system,  so  accurate,  so 
connected,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  although  the 
investigations  that  it  hath  hitherto  undergone  have  not  fully 
developed  or  reached  such  points  of  perfection.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  reason,  why,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  the  raven 
is  so  rare  a  bird  ?  It  breeds  every  year,  like  the  crow,  and  is 
much  longer  lived  ;  and  while  the  latter  bird  abounds  every 
where,  to  a  degree  bordering  on  nuinance,  a  pair  of  ravens, 
for  they  are  seldom  seen  singly  or  in  trios,  are  scarcely  found 
duplicated  in  any  place.  Perhaps,  take  England  or  India 
over,  two  pair  of  ravens  will  not  be  found,  on  an  average,  in 
the  extent  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres.  I  know  not, 
for  I  write  where  I  have  no  access  to  books,  if  our  naturalists 
have  sought  the  theory  of  this  ;  or  whether  it  may  have  first 
occurred  to  me,  which  it  did  while  contemplating  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  Sani,  that  the  raven  destroys  iu  young  ; 
and  if  this  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  no  other  can  I  ac- 
count for  the  rareness  of  the  annual-breeding,  long-lived  raven, 
we  shall  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  symboliaing  it  with 


Saturn,  or  Kronos,  or  Time,  devouring  or  destroying  Us  owi 
offtpring."  —  Moon's  Himdm  PoMOmt,  p.  31L 

"  It  is  remarked  by  Naturalists,  that  young  ravens  ars  Ibs- 
saken  before  they  are  fledged ;  and  therefore  they  wooU 
starve,  if  Providence  had  not  appointed  that  the  scraps  ef 
raw  meat  dn^iped  round  the  nest  should  engender  msggots  tad 
worms  which  serve  to  suf^rt  them  till  they  are  in  a  eooii- 
tion  to  rove  for  food.  •  And  thus  it  is  he  feedeth  the  ravens.** 
FrtmanMJUgnm, 

Ji  thousand  eyes  were  quauk^d  in  endleu  migkl 
To  form  tkat  mafic  globe,  —  XI.  8,  p.  588. 

A  similar  invention  occurs  in  Or.  Beanmoat*s  PByche,  oas 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  our  language.  I  tm  ftr 
tnm  claiming  any  merit  for  such  inventions,  which  no  bbsb 
can  value  more  cheaply,  —  but  such  as  it  is,  I  am  not  bs- 
holden  for  it  to  this  fbrgotten  writer,  whose  strange,  k»f ,  bat 
by  no  means  uninteresting  work  I  had  never  read  till  afksr 
two  editions  of  Kehama  were  printed :  — 

A  stately  mirror's  all-enamell'd  case 

The  second  was ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 
Smiled  with  such  pureness  :  never  ladies'  ^ass 

Its  owner  flattered  with  so  smooth  a  cheat. 
Nor  could'  Narcissus'  fount  with  such  delight 
Into  his  fkir  destruction  him  invite. 

For  He  in  that  and  eelf-love  being  drown'o, 
Agonor  from  him  pluck'd  his  doting  eyes, 

And,  shuffled  in  her  fragments,  having  found 
Old  Jesabels,  he  stole  the  dog's  due  prise. 

Goliah's  staring  bacins  too  he  got. 

Which  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  together  pot. 

But  not  content  with  theee,  from  Phaetoo, 

From  Joab,  Icarus,  Nebuehadnessar, 
From  Philip  and  his  world-devouring  son. 

From  Sylla,  Catiline,  Tally,  Pmnpey,  Ganr, 
From  Herod,  Cleopatra,  and  Sejanoa, 
From  Agrippina  and  Domitianua, 

And  many  surly  stoics,  theirs  he  poll'd ; 

Whose  proudest  humors  having  drained  oat. 
He  blended  in  a  large  and  polish'd  mould  ; 

Which  up  he  flll'd  with  what  fVom  heaven  he  bcoogki. 
In  extract  of  those  looks  of  Lucifer, 
In  which  against  his  God  he  breathed  war. 

Then  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 

Establish'd  frost  and  ice  fi>rever  reign. 
He  sped  his  course,  and  meeting  Boreas  there, 

Pray'd  him  this  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 
When  lo !  as  Boreas  oped  his  mouth  and  blew 
For  his  command,  the  slime  all  solid  grew. 

Thus  was  the  mirror  fbrged,  and  contain'd 

The  vigor  of  those  self-admiring  eyes 
Agenor's  witchcraft  into  it  had  strain'd ; 

A  dangerous  juncture  of  proud  fallacies ; 
Whose  fair  looks  so  inamored  him,  that  ha. 
Thrice  having  kiss'd  it,  named  it  Philanty. 

Inchanted  Psyche  ravish'd  was  to  see 

The  Glass  herself  dpon  herself  reflect 
With  trebled  majesty.    The  son,  when  be 

Is  by  Aurora's  roseat  fingers  deck'd. 
Views  not  his  repercussed  self  so  ftir 
Upon  the  eastern  main,  as  she  did  here. 


Bs  true  unto  yeiirsefoet.— XII.  3,  p.  500. 

The  passage  in  which  Menu  exhorts  a  witness  to  speak 
the  truth  is  one  of  the  few  sublime  ones  in  his  Institutes. 
"  Tlie  soul  itself  is  its  own  witness  ;  the  soul  itself  is  its  own 
refuge  ;  offend  not  thy  conscious  soul,  the  supreme  internal 
witness  of  men !  —  The  sinful  have  said  in  their  hearts,  None 
see  as.    Yes,  the  gods  distmctly  see  them,  and  so  does  the 
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■piiit  within  their  braaats.  — The  guardian  deitiec  of  the  fir- 
mament, of  the  earth,  of  the  watera,  of  the  human  heart,  of 
the  moon,  of  the  tun,  and  of  fire,  of  punishment  after  death,  of 
the  winds,  of  nif  ht,  of  both  twilight*,  and  of  juitiee,  perfectly 
know  the  state  of  all  ipirita  clothed  with  bodiea  —  O  friend  to 
▼irtue !  that  aupreme  Spirit,  which  thou  biiievett  one  and  tiu 
0ame  trith  tkffo^j  residei  in  thy  boeom  perpetually,  and  ia  an 
all-knowing  inspector  of  thy  goodneu  or  of  thy  wickedneat. 
If  thou  beeat  not  at  variance,  by  apeaking  falaely,  with  Tama, 
the  subduer  of  all,  with  VaiTaawata  the  punisher,  with  that 
great  Dirinity  who  dwells  in  thy  breast, — go  not  on  a  pil- 
grimage  to  the  rirer  Ganga,  nor  to  the  plains  of  Guru,  for  thou 
hut  no  need  of  expiation.  —  Ok.  viiL  pp.  84,  85,  86.  91,  9S. 


T%e  jatauwf  JKrds.  — XIL  6,  p.  590. 

The  Aunnays  act  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Nella  Rajah,  an  amusing  romance,  for  a  translation  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kindersley.  They  are  milk-white, 
and  remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  walk. 


Th$  Banman,  Tree.  —  XIII.  5,  p.  591. 

The  Burghmtf  or  Bannian,  often  measures  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  feet  ui  girth.  It  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
tree  hitherto  known,  by  the  very  peculiar  circumstance  of 
throwing  out  roots  from  all  its  branches.  These,  being  pen- 
dent, and  perfectly  lax,  in  time  reach  the  ground,  which  they 
penetrate,  and  ultimately  become  substantial  props  to  the  very 
massy  horizontal  boughs,  which,  but  for  such  a  support,  must 
either  be  stopped  in  their  growth,  or  give  way,  ftt)m  their  own 
weight.  Many  of  these  quondam  roots,  changing  their  out- 
ward appearance  from  a  brown,  rough  rind  to  a  regular  bark, 
not  nnMke  that  of  the  beeeli,  increase  to  a  great  iiiameter. 
They  may  be  often  seen  from  four  to  five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  in  a  true  perpendicular  line.  An  observer,  ignorant 
of  their  nature,  might  think  them  artificial,  and  that  they  bad 
been  placed  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  boughs  from 
which  they  originated.  They  proceed  from  all  the  branches 
indiscriminately,  whether  near  or  far  removed  from  the 
ground.  They  appear  like  new  swabs,  such  as  are  in  use  on 
board  ships :  however,  few  reach  sufficiently  low  to  take  a 
hold  of  the  soil,  except  those  of  the  lower  branches.  I  have 
seen  some  do  so  from  a  great  height,  but  they  were  thin,  and 
did  not  promise  well.  Many  of  the  ramifications  pendent  from 
the  higher  boughs  are  seen  to  turn  round  the  lower  branches, 
but  without  any  obvious  effect  on  either ;  possibly,  however, 
they  may  derive  sustenance  even  from  that  partial  mode  of 
communication.  The  height  of  a  full-grown  Bannian  may  be 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet ;  and  many  of  them,  I  am  frilly  con- 
fident, cover  at  least  two  acres.  Their  leaves  are  similar  to, 
but  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  laurel.  The  wood  of  the 
trunk  is  used  only  for  fuel ;  it  is  light  and  brittle ;  but  the 
pillara  formed  by  the  roots  are  valuable,  being  extremely 
elastic  and  light,  working  with  ease,  and  possessing  great 
toughness :  it  resembles  a  good  kind  of  ash.  —  OriaUal  FUld 
J^Mfis,  voL  iL  p.  113. 


the  J¥eU 

Which  tAsy,  wUh  eaerifiu  qf  rural  fride. 
Ham  wedded  to  the  cocoa-grove  fresufe.  —  XIII.  6,  p.  599. 

It  is  a  general  practice,  that,  when  a  plantation  is  made,  a 
well  should  be  dug  at  one  of  its  sides.  The  well  and  the  tope 
are  married  ;  a  ceremony  at  which  all  the  village  attends,  and 
in  which  often  much  money  is  expended.  The  well  is  con- 
sidered as  the  husband,  as  its  waters,  which  are  copiously 
frimished'  to  the  young  trees  during  the  first  hot  season,  are 
supposed  to  cherish  and  impregnate  them.  Though  vanity 
and  superstition  are  evidently  the  basis  of  these  institutions, 
yet  we  cannot  help  admiring  their  effects,  so  beautifully  or- 
namenting a  torrid  country,  and  affording  such  general  c6Tk- 
venience.  —  Orie$kld  Sportt,  p.  10. 


7\mks.  — XIU.6,p  592. 

Some  of  these  tanks  are  of  very  great  extent,  often  cover- 
ing eight  or  ten  acres ;  and,  besides  having  steps  of  masonry, 
perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  are  fiiced  with  brick- 
work, plastered  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  comers 
are  generally  ornamented  with  round  or  polygon  pavilions  of 
a  neat  aj^arance.  —  Orienial  Sporte^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tanks,  which  we  confound  under  <me 
common  name,  though  nothing  can  be  more  different.  The 
first  is  the  £ray,  which  is  formed  by  throwing  a  mound  or 
bank  across  a  valley  or  hollow  ground,  so  that  the  rain  water 
collecta  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  is  let  out  on  the 
lower  part  by  sluices,  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The 
other  kind  is  the  Culem^  which  is  formed  by  digging  out  the 
earth,  and  is  destined  for  supplying  the  inhabitanta  with  water 
for  domestic  purpoaes.  The  Culame  are  vety  frequently  lined 
on  all  the  four  sides  with  cut  stone,  and  are  the  most  elegant 
works  of  the  natives.  —  Buchaivait. 

Where  there  are  no  springs  or  rivers  to  ftimish  them  with 
water,  as  it  is  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  are  but  two 
or  three  springs,  they  supply  this  defect  by  saving  of  rain 
water ;  which  they  do  by  casting  up  great  banks  in  convenient 
places,  to  stop  and  contain  the  rains  that  fall,  and  so  save  it 
till  they  have  occasion  to  let  it  out  into  the  fields.  They  are 
made  rounding  like  a  ( ,  or  half  moon.  Every  town  has  one 
of  these  ponds,  which  if  they  can  but  get  filled  with  water, 
they  count  their  com  is  as  good  as  in  the  bam.  It  was  no 
small  work  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  make  all  these  banks, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  number,  being  some  two,  some 
three,  fatlioma  in  height,  and  in  length  some  above  a  mile, 
some  less,  not  all  of  a  size.  They  are  now  grown  over  with 
great  trees,  and  so  seem  natural  hills.  When  they  would  use 
the  water,  they  cut  a  gap  in  one  end  of  the  bank,  and  so  draw 
the  water  by  little  and  little,  as  they  have  occasion,  for  the 
watering  their  com. 

These  ponds,  in  dry  weather,  dry  up  quite.  If  they  should 
dig  these  ponds  deep,  it  would  not  be  so  convenient  for  them. 
It  would,  indeed,  contain  the  water  well,  but  would  not  so 
well,  nor  in  such  plenty,  empty  out  itself  into  their  grounds. 
In  these  ponds  are  alligators,  which,  when  the  water  is  dried 
up,  depart  into  the  woods  and  down  to  the  rivers,  and,  in  the 
time  of  rains,  come  up  again  into  the  ponds.  They  are  but 
small,  nor  do  use  to  catch  people,  nevertheless  they  stand  in 
some  fear  of  them. 

The  com  tliey  sow  in  these  parts  is  of  that  aort  that  is 
soonest  ripe,  fearing  lest  their  waters  should  faiL  As  the 
water  dries  out  of  these  ponds,  they  make  use  of  them  for 
fields,  treading  the  mud  with  buffaloes,  and  then  sowing  rice 
thereon,  and  fi^uently  casting  up  water  with  scoops  on  it. 
—  Knox,  p.  9. 


The  Lotue.  —  XIII.  6,  p.  503. 

The  lotos  abounds  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  of  the 
province  of  Oarah ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  comparing 
several  varieties  ;  single  and  full,  white,  and  tinged  with  deep 
or  with  faint  tints  of  red.  To  a  near  view,  the  simple  ele- 
gance of  the  white  lotus  gains  no  accession  of  beauty  from  the 
multiplication  of  its  petals,  nor  from  the  tinge  of  gaudy  hue  ; 
but  the  richest  tint  is  most  pleasing,  when  a  lake,  covered 
with  full-blown  lotus,  is  contemplated.  —  Jowmejffrem  Mirta- 
put  to  Mkgpur,  —  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1806. 


They  huilt  them  here  a  Bower,  &c  — XIII.  7,  p.  592. 

The  materials  of  which  these  houses  are  made  are  always 
easy  to  be  procured,  and  the  structure  is  so  simple,  that  a 
spacious,  and  by  no  means  uncomfortable  dwelling,  suited  to 
the  climate,  may  be  erected  in  one  day.  Our  habitation,  con- 
sisting of  three  small  rooms,  and  a  hall  open  to  the  north,  in 
little  more  than  four  hours  was  in  readiness  for  our  reception  ; 
fifty  or  sixty  laborers  completed  it  in  that  time,  and  on  emer- 
gency could  perform  the  work  in  much  less.  Bamboos,  grass 
for  thatching,  and  the  ground  ratan,  are  all  the  materials 
requisite :  not  a  nail  is  used  in  the  whole  edifice.  A  row  of 
strong  bamboos,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  ore  fixed  firm  in 
the  ground,  which  describe  the  outline,  and  are  the  supportera 
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of  the  building :  smallor  bttmboot  axe  then  tied  horizootally, 
by  strips  of  the  ground  ratan,  to  thece  upriglit  potts;  the 
waiU,  composed  of  bamboo  mnts,  are  fuatened  to  the  sidM  with 
•imilar  ligaturen :  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raised,  sod  a 
roof  forme<i,  over  which  thatch  is  spread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  raton.  A  floor  of  bam- 
boo grating  is  next  luid  in  the  inside,  elevated  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  ground:  thif  grating  is  supported  ou  bambooe, 
and  covered  with  mats  and  carpets.  Thus  ends  the  process, 
which  is  nut  more  simple  than  offectuaL  When  the  work- 
men take  pnins,  a  bouse  of  tliis  sort  is  proof  against  very  in- 
clement woathcr.  Wc  experienced,  during  our  stay  at  Mee- 
day,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetrated, 
Dor  thatch  escaped :  and  if  the  tempest  should  blow  down  the 
bouse,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  risk  of  having  their  brains 
knocked  out,  or  tiieir  bones  broken ;  the  (nil  of  the  whole  fiib- 
ric  would  not  crush  a  lady's  lap-dog.  —  Svmks's  EMkasty  to 
Jtoa. 


JumgU-gras».  —  XlU.  7,  p.  592. 
In  this  district  the  long  grass  called  jungle  is  more  prevalent 
than  I  ever  yet  noticed.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  is  topped  with  a  beautiful  wiiite  down,  resem- 
bling a  swan's  feather.  It  is  the  mantle  witli  which  nature 
here  covers  nil  the  uncultivated  ground,  and  at  once  veils  the 
indolence  or  the  people  and  the  nakedness  of  their  land.  It 
has  a  fine  showy  appearance,  as  it  undulates  in  the  wind,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  greater  va- 
riety to  its  color  prevents  it  from  being  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  in  that  rich  store  of  productions  with 
which  nature  spontaneously  supplies  the  improvident  natives. 
—  Tsicn^itT. 

In  surk  libaliontj  poured  m  open  glades^ 

Beside  dear  utreams  and  solitary  ekades^ 

The  Spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead  delight.^XlU.  7,  p.  592. 

The  Hindoos  are  enjoined  by  the  Veds  to  offer  a  cake,  which 
is  called  PeeudUj  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors,  as  for  back 
a«  the  third  generation.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
day  of  the  now  moon  in  every  month.  The  offering  of  water 
is  in  like  manner  commanded  to  be  performed  daily  ;  and  this 
ceremony  is  called  Tarpan^  to  satiHfy,  to  appease.  The  souls 
of  spch  men  as  have  leftchihlren  to  continue  their  generation, 
are  suppojiod  to  be  transported,  immediately  upon  quitting 
their  bodies,  into  a  certain  region  called  the  Petree  Logy  where 
they  moy  continue  in  proportion  to  their  former  virtues,  pro- 
vided these  ceremonies  bo  not  neglected  ;  otherwise  they  are 
precipitated  into  A*arj[r,  and  doomed  to  be  born  again  in  the 
botlies  of  unclean  boasts  ;  and  until,  by  repeated  regenera- 
tions, all  their  sins  arc  done  away,  and  they  attain  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  Mooktee^ 
eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future 
transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  tlie  nature  of  the  godhead, 
who  is  called  Brahm.  —  VViLKirrs.  Aofe  to  the  Bhagvat 
Oeeta. 

The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  in 
empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
•olitary  spots.  —  Inst.  qfMenu, 

Parva  petmU  Manes ;  pieteu  pro  di9ite  grata  est 
Munere ;  no*  avidos  Stfx  h^et  ima  Deos, 

Ovio.  Fast.  II.  535. 


Foomdacee.  —  Xm.  8,  p.  593. 

This  wife  of  Veeshnoo  is  the  Goddcus  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Patience.  No  direct  adoration  is  paid  her ;  but  she  is  held  to 
be  a  silent  and  attentive  spectator  of  all  tliat  passes  in  the 
world.  ->  Ki.x  DxasLxr. 


Tassel-grass XIII.  II,  p.  598. 

The  Surput,  or  tassel-grnss,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the 
goinea-grasf,  grows  to  tho  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Its  stem  becomes  so  thick  as  to  n^semble  in  some  measure  a 
rood.     It  is  very  strong,  and  grows  very  luxuriantly :  it  is 


even  tned  as  a  fiiuc*  against  cattle  ;  tat  which  purpose,  it  to 
often  planted  oo  banks  excavated  from  ditches,  to  eaekise 
fiokls  of  corn,  Slc.  It  grows  wild  in  all  the  uocuhivated  parts 
of  India,  but  aspeeialiy  in  the  lower  provinces,  in  which  it 
occopios  immense  tracts ;  sometimos  mixing  with,  and  risiag 
above,  coppices  ',  afllDrding  an  asylum  for  elephants,  rhiaccs- 
roses,  tigers,  &e.  It  frequently  is  laid  by  high  i»iads,  of 
which  breeding  sows  fail  not  to  take  advantaga,  by  Soitaaa§ 
their  nests,  and  concealing  'their  young  under  the  piostists 
grasB.  —  OriaOml  SpertSy  vol.  i.  p.  ^ 


Lo  !  from  his  trunks  upturned,  aloft  heJUugs 

Ths  grateful  shower  i  andnow^ 

Plucking  tke  hroad-leated  bough 

Qfyonderplmneyke  moves  it  to  andfiro.—  Xll}.  11,  p.  SA 

Nature  has  provided  the  elephant  with  means  to  cool  its 
heated  surface,  by  enabling  it  to  draw  from  iu  throat,  by  the 
aid  of  its  trunk,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva,  which  the  aaioial 
spurU  with  force  very  frequently  all  over  iU  skin.  It  ako 
sucks  up  dust,  and  blows  it  over  its  back  and  sides,  to  keep 
off  the  flies,  and  may  often  bo  seen  fanning  itself  with  a  Itfgs 
bough,  which  it  uses  with  great  ease  and  dexterity.—  Oi«- 
tal  SportSy  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


Tltt  his  strong  temples  j  bathed  with  sudden  dnw, 
Their  fi-agranee  if  deligkt  and  love  diffuse,  — XaiUyjkSBl 

The  Hindoo  poets  frequently  allude  to  tlie  fragrant  joiet 
which  oozes,  at  certain  seasons,  from  small  ducts  io  the  tem- 
ples of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  useful  in  relieving  bim  Ccon 
the  redundant  moisture,  w  itii  which  he  is  tlien  oppressed  \  and 
they  even  dcscritie  the  bees  as  allured  by  the  scent,  on«l  mis- 
taking it  for  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers.  When  Crishoa 
visited  Sanc'ha-dwip,  and  had  destroyed  the  demon  who  in- 
fested that  delightful  country,  he  passed  along  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  was  charmed  with  a  delicious  odor,  which  iU  wateii 
diffused  in  their  course.  He  was  eager  to  view  the  sourcs  ti 
so  fragrant  a  stream,  but  was  informed  by  tlie  natives  tk&t  it 
flowed  from  the  temples  of  an  elephant,  immensely  Urge, 
milk-white,  and  beautifully  formed  j  tliat  he  governed  a  do- 
merous  race  of  elephants ;  and  that  the  odoriferous  fluid  which  ^ 
exuded  from  his  temples  in  the  season  of  love  had  formed  tht 
river;  that  the  Devas,  or  inferior  gods,  and  the  Aps8rai,or 
nymphs,  bathed  and  sported  in  its  waters,  impassioned  and 
intoxicated  with  the  liquid  perfVune.  —  Wu.roKO. 
Researches. 


Tke  antic  Monkeys^  wkose  wild  gambols  lots 
Skook  tke  wkoU  wood.  —  XIII.  19,  p.  593. 
They  are  so  numerous  on  tho  island  of  Bularoa,  says  Cifttaia 
Beaver  in  his  excellent  book,  that  I  have  seen  on  a  calm  svsb- 
ing,  when  there  was  not  an  air  sufficiently  strong  to  agitata  a 
leaf,  the  whole  surrounding  wood  in  aa  much  motion,  fron 
their  playful  gambols  among  its  branches,  as  if  it  had  bk>waa 
strong  wind. 


^ot  tkat  in  emulotu  Mil  tkat  sweetest  bird 
Her  rival  strain  would  <ry.  —  XIII.  12,  p.  593. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that  twe 
wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the 
place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  SimjutMaulab,  enlertaiosd 
himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  tiie  stnio* 
with  an  appearance  of  pleasure  till  the  monster,  in  whose  sonl 
there  was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them,  to  display  his  archery. 
A  learned  native  of  thii*  country  told  me  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly seen  tho  most  venomous  nod  malignant  snakes  lenve  their 
holes,  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  inlclli^nt  Persitn,  who  re- 
peated his  story  again  and  again,  and  permitted  me  to  writs  it 
down  from  his  lips,  declared,  he  had  more  thnn  once  been 
present  when  a  celebrated  lutanist,  Mina  Mekamwedf  sor- 
named  Bulbul,  was  playing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near 
Shiraiy  where  he  diatinctly  saw  the  nightingales  trying  to  vis 
with  tho  musician ;  sometimes  warbling  on  the  trees,  soae- 
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tiaiM  flutUtring  from  brmnch  to  branch,  as  if 
approacli  the  iiistrumeut  whence  the  melody 
At  length  dropping  on  the  ground,  in  a  kind 
which  they  were  loon  railed,  he  auured  me 
tk«  mode.  I  hardly  know,  laya  Sir  Williac 
diabelieve  the  testimony  of  men  who  had  no 
own  to  sttpport,  and  coald  have  no  interest  i 


JVo  idle  ornaments  drfaee 
Her  natural  grace.  —  XIII.  13,  p. 

The  Hindoo  Wife,  in  Sir  William  Jones's 
h»x  own  toilet  tasks :  — 

Nor  were  my  night  thoaghts,  I  confi 
Free  from  solicitude  for  dress ; 
How  best  to  bind  my  flowing  hair 
With  art,  yet  with  an  artless  air, — 
My  hair,  like  musk  in  scent  and  hue 
Oh !  blacker  far,  and  sweeter  too  I 
In  what  nice  braid,  or  glossy  curl. 
To  fix  a  diamond  or  a  pearl. 
And  where  to  smooth  the  love-sprei 
With  nard  or  jasmin's  fragrant  oils  j 
How  to  adjust  the  golden  TeUy* 
And  most  adorn  my  forehead  sleek  ; 
What  CondaLi  f  should  emblaze  my 
Like  Seita's  I  waves,  or  Seita^e^  tea 
How  elegantly  to  dispose 
Bright  circleu  for  my  well-formed  u 
With  strings  of  rubies  how  to  deck. 
Or  emerald  rows,  my  stately  neck ; 
While  some  that  ebon  tower  embra< 
Borne  pendent  sought  my  slender  wi 
How  next  my  purfled  veil  to  chooae 
From  silken  stores  of  varied  hues, 
Which  would  attract  the  roving  vie 
Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue  ; 
The  loveliest  mantle  to  select, 
Or  unembellbh'd  or  bcdeck'd  ; 
And  how  my  twitted  scarf  to  placo 
With  moet  inimitable  ^race, 
(Too  thin  its  warp,  too  fine  its  woo 
For  eyea  of  males  not  beauty-proof 
What  skirts  the  mantle  best  would 
Ornate,  with  stars,  or  tissued  fruit, 
The  flower-embroider'd  or  the  plain 
With  silver  or  with  golden  vein  ; 
The  Cikiihy  II  bright,  which  gayly  si 
Fair  objects  aptly  to  compose ; 
How  each  smootli  arm,  and  each  so 
By  riebest  CoeeesIX  might  he  kiss'd 
While  aone  my  taper  ankles  round. 
With  sunny  radiance  tinged  the  gn 

8««  how  he  kisses  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  tmprlnta  on  her 
forehead  an  ornament  of  pnre  musk,  black  as  the  young  an- 
telope on  the  lunar  orb  !  Now,  like  the  husband  of  Aeti,  he 
fixes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gleam  like 
floahes  of  lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her  breasts, 
tike  two  firmaments,  he  places  a  string  of  gems  like  a  radiant 
eoustellation  ;  he  binds  on  her  arms,  graceful  as  the  stalks  of 
the  water-lily,  and  adorned  with  hands  glowing  like  the  petals 
of  its  flower,  a  bracelet  of  sapphires,  which  resemble  a  cluster 
of  bees.  Ah  !  see  how  he  ties  round  her  waist  a  rich  girdle 
illnmined  with  golden  bells,  which  seem  to  langh  as  they 
tinkle,  at  tlie  inferior  brightness  of  the  leafy  garlands  which 
lovers  hang  on  their  bowers,  to  propitiate  the  god  of  desire. 
He  places  her  soft  foot,  as  he  reclines  by  her  side,  on  his 
ardent  bosom,  and  stains  it  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  Yavaca. — 
§mf»  afJaffodeva, 

*  Properly  THea,  sn  emament  of  gold  placed  abora  Uw  nose. 

t  Pemlenu. 

I  Siila  Qtful,  or  the  Pool  of  <8Hla,  the  wife  of  Rani,  b  Ihe  nam*  ftren 
to  Um  wonderful  apriiif  at  M^n^ir,  wiUi  boUiiif  W4ter  of  exquiatea  dear* 
Btas  imd  purkj. 

f  Her  imra,  when  the  was  made  eapUve  bj  the  g '*"*  Ramm, 

I  A  aaaU  ssbrar  won  bi  a  ilog.  IT  Bncekts. 


ered  with  bones.  —  Ulaudi us  Uuchanan. 

Many  thousands  of  people  are  employed  in  carrying  water 
from  Hurdwar  to  Juggernat,  for  the  uses  of  that  temple.  It 
is  there  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  as  it  issues  from  what 
is  colled  the  Cow's  Mouth.  This  superstitious  notion  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  lost  labor  as  would  long  since  have  con- 
verted the  largest  province  of  Asia  into  a  garden.  The 
numbers  thus  employed  arc  immense  ;  they  travel  with  two 
flasks  of  the  water  uluog  over  the  shoulder  by  meaps  of  an 
elastic  piece  of  bamboo.  The  same  quantity  which  employs, 
perhaps,  fifteen  thousand  persons,  might  easily  be  carried 
down  the  Gani^es  in  a  few  boats  annually.  Princes  and 
families  of  distinction  have  this  water  carried  to  them  in  all 
parts  of  Hindostan ;  it  is  drank  at  feasts,  as  well  as  upon 
relij^ous  occasions.  —  Tenwant. 

A  small  river  near  Kinonge  is  held  by  some  as  even  more 
efl!)cacious  in  washing  away  moral  defilement  than  the  Oanges 
itself.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  that  a  person  in  Ceylon  drinks 
daily  of  this  water,  though  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  three 
thousand  miles,  and  at  the  expense  of  five  thousand  rupees 
per  month! 

No  distinction  of  castes  is  made  at  this  temple,  bnt  all,  like 
a  nation  descended  from  one  common  stock,  eat,  drink,  and 
make  mony  together.  —  Statouitus. 
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71h«  Moe»-AMiM<  Mo<.  —  XIY.  1,  p.  563. 

The  idot  <i(JaggwmtA  if  in  ■bape  lik«  a  Mrpent,  with  aereo 
headc  ;  and  on  the  eh«eki  of  each  bead  it  hath  the  fonn  of  a 
wiof  upon  each  cheek,  which  wing*  open,  and  shot,  and  flap,  as 
it  is  carried  in  a  rtately  chariot,  and  the  idol  in  the  midat  of 
it ;  and  one  of  the  mogrdt  tittinf  behind  it  in  the  chariot, 
upon  a  conrenient  place,  with  a  canopy,  to  keep  the  ran  from 
injorinf  of  it. 

When  I,  with  horror,  beheld  tbeae  etranfe  things,  I  called 
to  mind  the  eifhteenth  chapter  of  the  J2«eel«tieiu,  and  the 
first  verse,  and  likewise  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  Tersea 
of  the  said  chapter,  in  which  places  there  is  a  beast,  and  soeh 
idolatrous  worship  mentioned  j  and  those  sayinfs  in  that  text 
are  herein  truly  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  verse  ;  fiw  the 
BrakmtMM  are  all  marked  in  the  forehead,  and  likewise  all 
that  come  to  worship  the  idol  are  marked  also  in  their  fore- 
heads. —  BnuTOR.    ChtrtkUPt  CotUetion, 


TheCkari»ttftJuO04.  —  XIV.2,p.SBa. 

The  sixe  of  the  chariot  is  not  exaggerated.  Speaking  of 
other  such,  Nieeamp  says,  Curru*  torn  horrmim  magnitudxmi^ 
nuUy  nt  vd  mHU  k«mhu*  vnt  tnMatdo  vkt  ngUimL  —  V.  L 
10,  $  18. 

They  have  built  a  great  chariot,  that  goeth  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  a  side,  and  every  wheel  is  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  chariot  itself  is  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  this  chariot, 
on  their  great  festival  days,  at  night,  they  place  their  wicked 
god  Jaggmmat ;  and  all  the  Brmmma,  being  in  number  nine 
thousand,  then  attend  this  great  idol,  besides  of  askmem  and 
faekeiru  some  thousands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

The  chariot  is  most  richly  adorned  with  most  rich  and  cost- 
ly ornaments  ;  and  the  aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very  com- 
plete in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every  wheel  doth 
its  proper  office  without  any  impediment ;  for  the  chariot  is 
aloft,  and  in  the  centre  betwixt  the  wheels :  they  have  also 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  them.  And  this  chariot, 
with  the  idol,  is  also  drawn  with  the  greatest  and  best  men 
of  the  town ;  and  they  are  so  eager  and  greedy  to  draw  it, 
that  whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding,  shoving,  heaving, 
thrusting,  or  any  violent  way,  can  but  come  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  ropes,  they  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy ; 
and  when  it  is  going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that  will 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may  ruo  over 
them,  whereby  they  are  killed  outright;  some  get  broken 
arms,  some  broken  legs ;  so  that  many  of  them  are  so  de- 
stroyed, and  by  this  means  they  think  to  merit  heaven. — 
Bbdton.     CkurekiU*»  CoUeetion. 

They  sometimes  lie  down  in  the  track  of  this  machine  a 
few  hours  before  its  arrival,  and,  taking  a  soporiferona 
draught,  hope  to  meet  death  asleep.  —  Claudius  Buchanaiv. 


.it  Ikarlet^ftajuL  —  XI V.  8,  p.  504. 

There  are  in  India  common  women,  called  Wives  of  the 
Idol.  When  a  woman  has  made  a  vow  to  obtain  children,  if 
aha  brings  into  the  world  a  beautiful  daughter,  she  carries  her 
to  Bod,  so  their  idol  is  called,  with  whom  she  leaves  her. 
This  girl,  when  she  is  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  takes  an  apart- 
ment in  the  public  place,  hangs  a  curtain  before  the  door,  and 
waits  for  those  who  are  passing,  as  well  Indians  as  those  of 
other  sects  among  whom  this  debauchery  is  permitted.  She 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  certain  price,  and  all  that  she  can 
thus  acquire  she  carries  to  the  priest  of  the  idol,  that  he  may 
apply  it  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  Let  us,  says  the  Mo- 
hammedan relator,  bless  the  almighty  and  glorious  God,  that 
he  has  chosen  us,  to  exempt  us  from  all  the  crimes  into  which 
men  are  led  by  their  unbelieC— .AidsiiJias  ReUtu*M. 

Incited,  unquestionably,  says  Mr.  Maurice,  by  the  hiero- 
glyphic emblem  of  vice  so  conspicuously  elevated,  and  so 
strikingly  painted  in  the  temples  of  Mahadeo,  the  priests  of 
that  deity  industriously  selected  the  most  beautifVil  females 
that  could  be  found,  and,  in  their  tenderest  years,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  consecrated  them  (as  it  is  impiously 
called)  to  the  service  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pagoda. 


They  were  trained  up  in  every  art  to  delade  and  to  daU^ ; 
and  to  the  fesciuation  of  external  beauty,  their  artfkl  betrayea 
added  the  attractions  arising  from  asenti 
Thus  was  an  invariable  rale  of  the  Hindoos,  tkM  i 
He  etmcem  wUh  ftfsrefurr,  dispensed  with  iq>oa  this  i 
oeeasion.  The  moment  these  haplees  victims  reached  matarity, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  lust  of  the  Brahmins.  Tltey  were 
early  taught  to  practise  the  most  alloriag  blaadiahments,  to 
roll  the  expressive  eye  of  wanton  i^easare,  and  to  invite  to 
criminal  indulgence,  by  stealing  upon  the  beholder  the  tender 
look  of  voluptuous  languishing.  They  were  instmetad  to 
mould  their  elegant  and  airy  forms  into  the  moat  enticiiv 
attitodes  and  the  most  lascivioos  gestores,  while  the  rapid  and 
graceful  motion  of  their  feet,  adorned  with  golden  beUs,  and 
glittering  with  jewels,  kept  unison  with  the  exquisite  melody 
of  their  voices.  Every  pagoda  has  a  band  of  theoe  young 
sirens,  whose  business,  on  great  festivals,  is  to  dance  in  pvblie 
before  the  idol,  to  sing  hymns  in  his  honor,  and  in  private  to 
enrich  the  treasury  of  that  pagoda  with  the  wages  of  pras- 
titution.  These  women  are  not,  however,  regarded  in  a  dis- 
honorable light;  they  are  considered  as  weddtd  U  (*«  idd^ 
and  they  partake  of  the  veneration  paid  to  him.  They  ars 
forbidden  ever  to  desert  Uie  pagoda  where  they  are  educated, 
and  are  never  permitted  to  marry ;  but  the  oApring,  if  any, 
of  their  criminal  embraces  are  considered  as  sacred  to  the 
idol :  the  boys  are  taught  to  play  on  the  sacred  instnuDents 
used  at  the  festivals,  and  the  daughters  are  devoted  to  the 
abandoned  occupations  of  their  mothers.  —  Imdian  Jtmtiqmibm^ 
These  impostors  take  a  young  maid,  of  the  feircst  they  caa 
meet  with,  to  be  the  bride,  (as  they  speak  and  bear  the  be- 
sotted people  in  hand,)  of  JagtmmaL,  and  they  leave  h«r  all 
night  in  the  temple  (whither  they  have  carried  her)  with  the 
idol,  making  her  believe  that  Jii^^ajmaC  himself  will  come  and 
embrace  her,  and  appointing  her  to  ask  him,  whether  it  will 
be  a  fruitful  year,  what  kind  of  processions,  feasta,  prayers, 
and  alms  he  demands  to  be  made  for  it.  In  the  mean  tarns 
one  of  these  lustful  priests  enters  at  night  by  a  little  back  door 
into  the  temple,  deflowereth  this  young  maid,  and  maketh  her 
believe  any  thing  he  pleaseth ;  and  the  next  day,  being  trans- 
ported from  this  temple  into  another,  with  the  same  magaifi> 
cence  she  was  carried  before  upon  the  chariot  of  triumph,  on 
the  side  of  JfLgtamaL,  her  bridegroom :  these  .Bretm—s  make 
her  say  aloud,  before  all  the  people,  whatsoever  she  hath  been 
taught  of  these  cheats,  as  if  she  had  learnt  it  from  the  very 
mouth  of  JagmmtA.  —  BBaicisa. 


il%.— XV.p.585. 

The  fifth  incarnation  was  in  a  Bramin  dwarf,  under  the 
name  of  Vamen ;  it  was  wrouf^t  to  restrain  the  pride  of  the 
giant  Baly.  The  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  gods, 
expelled  them  from  Sorgon ;  he  was  generous,  true  to  his 
word,  compassionate,  and  charitable.  Viehenou,  under  the 
form  of  a  very  little  Bramin,  presented  himself  befiwe  him 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  asked  him  for  three  paces  of  land 
to  build  a  but.  Baly  ridiculed  the  apparent  imbecility  of  the 
dwarf,  in  telling  him  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his  demand 
to  a  bequest  so  trifling ;  that  his  generosity  could  bestow  a 
much  larger  donation  of  land.  Vamen  answered,  that  being 
of  so  small  a  stature,  what  he  asked  was  more  than  suflBcien^ 
The  prince  immediately  granted  his  request,  and,  to  ratify  his 
donation,  poured  water  into  his  right  hand ;  which  was  no 
sooner  done,  than  the  dwarf  grew  so  prodigiously,  that  his 
body  filled  the  universe !  He  measured  the  earth  with  ooe 
pace,  and  the  heavens  with  another,  and  then  summoned  Baly 
to  give  him  his  word  for  the  third.  The  prince  than  reeog^ 
nixed  Viehenou,  adored  him,  and  presented  his  head  to  him ; 
but  the  god,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  sent  him  to  govern 
the  Padalon,  and  permitted  him  to  return  every  year  to  the 
earth,  the  day  of  the  fhll  moon,  in  the  month  of  November. 
— So!«iVBaAT*B  Feya^fes,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 


71h«  Soersd  Gsrd.  —  X  V.  4,  p.  506. 

The  Brahmans  who  oflleiate  at  the  tem|^  genenUy  go 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  ui^r  part  of  the  body 
naked.    The  Zsnwir,  or  snored  string,  is  huagroond  the  body 
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from  the  left  •hoolder;  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  is 
wrapped  roand  the  loini,  which  descend*  under  the  knee,  but 
lower  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  in  cold  weather 
they  •ometlmei  cover  their  bodiei  with  a  shawl,  and  their 
heads  with  a  red  cap.  The  Zauiar  is  made  of  a  particular 
kind  of  perennial  cotton,  called  Verma :  it  is  composed  of  a 
certain  number  of  threads  of  a  fixed  length.  The  Ztnnwr  worn 
by  the  Khatries  has  fewer  threads  than  that  worn  by  the  Brah- 
mans  ;  and  that  worn  by  the  Bhyse  fewer  than  that  worn  by 
the  Khatries ;  but  those  of  the  Soodra  caste  are  excluded  from 
this  distinction,  none  of  them  being  permitted  to  wear  it.  — 
CaAuruBO. 


TlUeU^itf  Bal9 — XV.  7,  p.  596. 
Snins  of  Mahibalip<lr,  the  City  of  the  great  Baly. 

A  rock  or  rather  hill  of  stone,  is  that  which  first  engrosses 
tha  attention  on  approaching  the  place ;  for  as  it  rises  abruptly 
out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
single  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  the  sea-beach,  it  is 
such  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller  would  natu- 
rally turn  aside  to  examine.  Its  shape  is  also  singular  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  from  a  distant  view,  has  an  appearance  like  some 
antique  and  lofty  edifice.  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so 
thick  upon  the  eye,  as  might  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  pet- 
rified town,  like  those  that  have  been  fabled  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  travellers.  Proceeding  on  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a  pa- 
goda rising  out  of  the  ground,  of  one  solid  stone,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  high,  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the 
spot,  out  of  a  detacKed  rock,  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper 
size  for  that  purpose.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  style  of 
architecture,  according  to  which  it  is  formed,  different  from 
any  now  used  in  those  parts.  A  little  farther  on,  there  ap- 
pears upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone  that  juts  out  a  little  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures,  in 
bass-relief,  considerably  larger  than  life,  representing  the  most 
remarkable  persons  whose  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Ma^ 
htLbharit,  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or 
other  insignia,  expressive  of  his  character,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  most  famous  exploits.  All  these  figures  are  doubtless 
much  less  distinct  than  they  were  at  first  j  for  upon  comparing 
theae  and  the  rest  of  the  sculptures  that  are  exposed  to  the  sea- 
air,  with  others  at  the  same  place,  whose  situation  has  afforded 
them  protection  from  that  element,  the  difiTerence  is  striking — 
the  former  being  every  where  much  defaced,  while  the  others 
are  fresh  as  recently  finished.  An  excavation  in  another  part 
of  the  east  side  of  the  great  rock  appears  to  have  been  made 
oo  the  same  plan,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  Chowltries 
are  usually  built  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  size 
of  a  spacious  room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left, 
as  a  seeming  support  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which 
fimns  the  roof. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  is,  from  its  natural 
ahape,  gradual  and  easy  at  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  rendered 
more  so  by  very  excellent  steps,  cut  out  in  several  places 
where  the  communication  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable 
without  them.  A  winding  stair  of  this  sort  leads  to  a  kind 
of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idols 
in  high  relief  upon  the  walls,  very  well  finished.  From  this 
tnmple  there  are  flights  of  steps,  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some 
edifice  formerly  standing  upon  the  hill ;  nor  docs  it  seem  al>- 
sord  to  suppose  that  this  may  have  been  a  palace,  to  which 
this  temple  may  have  appertained ;  for  besides  the  small 
detached  ranges  of  stairs  that  are  here  and  there  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  seem  as  if  they  had  once  led  to  different  parts  of  one 
great  building,  there  appear  in  many  places  small  water 
channels  cut  also  in  the  rock,  as  ii  for  drains  to  a  house ; 
and  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  is  strewed  with  small  round 
pieces  of  brick,  which  may  be  supposed,  from  their  appear- 
ance, to  have  been  worn  down  to  their  present  form  during  the 
li^e  of  many  ages.  On  a  plain  snrfiice  of  the  rock,  which  may 
once  have  served  as  the  floor  of  some  apartment,  there  is  a 
platform  of  stone,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by  three  or 
tofU  wide,  in  a  situation  rather  elevated,  with  two  or  three 


steps  leading  up  to  it,  perfectly  resembling  a  conch  or  bed, 
and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  by  way 
of  pillow :  the  whole  of  one  piece  being  part  of  the  hill  itself. 
This  the  Bramins,  iohabitaoU  of  the  place,  call  the  bed  of 
Dhermarijah,  or  Judishter,  the  eldest  of  the  five  brothers, 
whose  exploits  are  the  leading  subject  in  the  MahabhUrit. 
And  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this,  at  such  a  distance, 
indeed,  as  the  apartmenu  of  the  women  might  be  supposed  to 
be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  bath,  excavated  also  fr(mi  tha 
rock,  with  steps  in  the  inside,  which  the  Bramins  call  the 
Bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of  Judishter  and  his  brothers. 
How  much  credit  is  due  to  this  tradition,  and  whether  this 
stone  couch  may  not  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  kind  of 
throne,  rather  than  a  bed,  is  matter  for  future  inquiry.  A 
circumstance,  however,  which  may  seem  to  fiivor  this  idea  is, 
that  a  throne,  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Hindoo  languages,  is 
called  Singhdstn,  which  is  compounded  of  Simgy  a  lion,  and 
tUttm^  a  seat. 

But  though  theae  works  may  be  deemed  stupendous,  they 
are  surpassed  by  others  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  half,  to  the  south  of  the  hill.  They 
consist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone.  Their 
form  is  difiTerent  from  the  style  of  architecture  according  to 
which  idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  These 
sculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  taste,  being  sor- 
mounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but  com- 
posed of  two  segments  of  cireles  meeting  in  a  point  at  top. 
Near  these  also  stand  an  elephant  lull  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion 
much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  both  hewn  also  out  of  one 
stone. 

The  great  rock  is  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
sea  j  bnt  close  to  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  pagoda  built  of 
brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  element ;  for  the  door  of 
the  innermost  apartment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  be- 
fore which  there  are  always  two  or  three  spacious  courts  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  snd  the 
pillar  used  to  discover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding 
the  pagoda,  is  seen  standing  at  some  distance  in  the  sea.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  building  there  are  some  detached 
rocks,  washed  also  by  the  waves,  on  which  there  appear 
sculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the 
natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  this  account, 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  tops  of  several  pagodas  far  out  in  the  sea,  which, 
being  covered  with  copper,  (probably  gilt,)  were  particularly 
visible  at  sunrise,  as  their  shining  surface  used  then  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effect  wos  no  longer  pro- 
duced, as  the  copper  had  since  become  incmsted  with  mould 
and  verdigris.  —  CHAMaaas.    Anaiic  Rutartku. 


Thou  hast  been  eaa%  OSleepI  thefriad^  Woe, 
But  ^tis  the  happy  vho  hove  caiPd  thee  so. —  Xy.  19,  p.  597. 

Daniel  has  a  beautiful  passage  concerning  Richard  II.  — 
sufficiently  resembling  this  part  of  the  poem  to  be  inserted 
here:  — 

To  Flinty  from  thence,  into  a  restless  bed, 
That  miserable  night  he  comes  conveyed ; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed, 
Uncourted,  unresi)ected,  unobey'd ; 
Where,  if  uncertain  Sleep  but  hovered 
Over  the  drooping  cares  that  heavy  weighed, 
Millions  of  figures  Fantasy  presents 
Unto  that  sorrow  waken'd  grief  augments. 

His  new  misfortune  makes  deluded  Sleep 
Say  'twas  not  so :  —  fiilse  dreams  the  truth  deny : 
Wherewith  he  starts  ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  give  his  dreams  the  lie. 
Then  sleeps  again  ;  —  and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery. 

Civil  Wot,  Book  II.  st.  58, 58. 
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The  AuUai.  —  XVf.  2,  p.  596. 

IThif  moniter  of  Hindoo  imtfi nation  ii  a  hone  with  the 
trunk  of  un  elephant,  but  benrinf  about  the  inme  proportion 
to  the  elephant  in  size,  that  the  elephant  itself  does  to  a  com- 
mon sheep.  In  one  of  the  prints  to  Mr.  Kindersley's  **  Spe- 
eimons  of  Hindoo  Literature,"  an  aullay  is  represented  takiug 
op  an  alcpbant  with  his  trunk. 


Did  tJien,  the  Ocem  wage 
Hit  war  fur  love  and  eitry,  not  in  rage^ 
0  thou  fair  City,  thai  he  epared  thee  thus  7  —  XVI.  3,  p.  598. 

Malecheren,  (which  is  probably  another  name  for  Baly,)  in 
an  excursion  which  he  made  one  day  alone,  and  in  disguise, 
came  to  a  garden  in  the  environs  of  his  city  Mah&balipoor, 
where  was  a  fountain  so  inviting,  that  two  celestial  nympln 
bad  come  down  to  bathe  there.  The  Raj  jh  became  enamored 
of  one  of  them,  who  condescended  to  allow  of  his  attachment 
to  her ;  and  she  and  her  sister  nymph  used  thenceforward  to 
have  frequent  interviews  with  him  in  that  garden.  On  one 
of  those  occasions  they  brought  with  them  a  male  inhohitant 
of  the  heavenly  regions,  to  whom  they  introduced  the  Rajah, 
and  between  him  and  Mulecheren  a  strict  friendship  ensued  ; 
in  consequencu  of  which  he  agreed,  at  the  Rajah's  earnest 
request,  to  carry  him  in  disguise  to  see  the  court  of  the  divine 
Inder  —  a  fivor  never  before  granted  to  any  mortal.  The 
Rajah  returned  from  thence  with  now  ideas  of  splendor  and 
magnificence,  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  regulating  his 
court  and  his  reiinu*;,  and  in  beautifying  his  seat  of  government. 
By  this  means  Mahlhalipoor  became  soon  celebrated  beyond 
all  the  cities  of  the  earth  ;  and  an  account  of  its  magnificence 
having  been  brooght  to  the  gods  assembled  at  the  court  of 
lodor,  tliuir  jealousy  was  ao  much  excited  at  it,  that  they 
sent  orders  to  the  God  of  the  Sea  to  let  loose  his  billows,  and 
overflow  a  place  which  impiously  pretended  to  vie  in  splendor 
with  their  celestial  mansions.  This  command  he  obeyed, 
and  the  city  was  at  once  overflowed  by  that  furious  element ; 
nor  has  it  ever  since  been  able  to  rear  its  head.  —  Chambkm. 
Asiatic  Reeearckea. 


Hemnd  tioee  strange  waters  tkey  repair.—  XVI.  6,  p.  599. 

In  the  Bahia  dos  Artifices,  which  is  between  the  river  Ja- 
goarive  and  S.  Miguel,  there  are  many  springs  of  fiesh  water, 
which  may  be  seen  at  low  tide,  and  these  springs  are  fre- 
quented by  fish  and  by  the  sea-cow,  which  they  say  comes  to 
drink  there.  —  JVottoos  do  Brazil,  M8S.  i.  8. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Feroe  Isknds  seek  for  cod  in  places 
where  there  ii  a  fresh  water  spring  at  the  bottom.  —  Landt. 


The  Sketkra.  —  XVIII.  1,  p.  609. 

This  weapon,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  wheel- 
ipoke  hands  of  a  Hindoo  god,  resembles  a  quoit :  the  external 
edge  is  sharp ;  it  is  held  in  the  middle,  and  being  whirled 
along,  cuts  wherever  it  strikes. 


The  writing  wAtcA,  at  (Jky  MtnriCy, 
AUrknowing  Jfatnre  wrought  upon  Uy  »ram. 

XVIII.  7,  p.  603. 

Brahma  is  considered  as  the  immediate  creator  of  all  things, 
and  particularly  as  the  disposer  of  each  person's  fate,  which 
be  inscribes  within  the  skull  of  every  created  being,  and 
which  the  gods  themselves  cannot  avert.  — KirrosasLKT, 
p.  91.    NiECAMr,  Tol.  i.  p.  10,  $  7. 

It  is  by  the  sutures  of  the  skull  that  these  lines  of  destiny 
are  furm«'d.  See  also  a  note  to  Thalaba  (Book  V.  p.  973,) 
apon  a  like  superstition  of  tlie  Mahommedans. 

Quand  om  lear  rtprocke  queUfue  vice,  on  qn*vn  Us  reprend 
d^une  mauvaise  actionj  ils  ripondtntfroidtmenL,  que  eda  est  ierit 
sur  Uur  tile,  et  quails  n^ont  pu  fture  autrement.  Si  vous  pa- 
reiassz  itonni  de  cs  langage  nouveaUy  et  que  vous  demandiei  d 
voir  oiieeiaest  6erity  ils  vous  montrent  Us  dieerses  jointures  du 


erhne  de  Uur  tite,  pritendant  que  les  sutures  mime  sont  Us  rarac- 
tires  de  eetu  ierUnre  ntysterieuge.  Si  vous  lespressez  de  diektf- 
frer  ees  caraeUres,  et  de  vous /aire  eonnottre  eoqu*ds  signifisttt, 
iU  avousnt  qu^iU  ne  U  sfovent  pas.  Mais  puisque  vous  n» 
sfavei  pas  lire  eette  icriturey  disois-je  qudquefvis  d  ees  gens 
entilis,  qui  est-ce  done  qui  vous  laid  7  qui  est-cs  qui  vous  en 
explique  U  sens,  et  qui  vous  fait  eonnottre  ce  qu'eUe  emUiadI 
D^allieurs  ees  prHendus  earaUeres  itant  Us  mimes  surUtiU 
de  tons  Us  kommes,  d'o^  vient  qu*iU  agissent  si  d{giremnunL,  et 
qu^iU  sont  si  eontraires  Us  uns  aux  autres  dans  Umrs  vues,  dans 
leurs  dissans,  et  dans  Uurs  prvjets  7 

Les  Brames  m'icamtoient  de  sangfroid,  et  sans  s*mqmiter  n 
des  contradictions  oii  iU  tomkoiaU,  ni  des  consiquanees  ridicules 
qu^iU  itoient  obligis  d^avouer.  En/in,  Ursqu'Us  so  sttdmeut 
vivement  pressis,  touU  Uur  ressomxe  itok  de  se  retirer  sans  Hen 
dire.  —P.  Mauouit.    Lettres  Edifiantes,  t.  s.  p.  348. 


The  Seven  Earths — XIX.  6,  p.  605. 

The  seas  which  surround  these  earths  are,  1.  of  salt  water, 
enclosing  our  inmost  earth  ;  2.  of  fresh  water ;  3.  of  tyrr,  cur- 
dled milk ;  4.  of  ghee,  clarified  butter  ;  5.  of  eauloo,  a  liquor 
drawn  from  the  puUum  tree  ;  6.  of  liquid  sugar  ;  7.  of  milk. 
The  whole  system  is  enclosed  in  one  broad  circumfrreoce 
of  pure  gold,  beyond  which  reigns  impenetrable  darkness.  ~ 
KiivDxa«LKr. 

I  know  not  whether  the  following  fable  was  invented  to  ac- 
count fur  the  saltness  of  our  seo  :  — 

"  Agastya  is  recorded  to  have  been  very  low  in  stature  j  and 
one  day,  previously  to  the  rectifying  the  too  oblique  poeture  of 
the  earth,  walking  witli  Veeshou  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  the 
insolent  Deep  asked  the  god  who  that  dwarf  was  stiutting  by 
his  side.  Vecshnu  replied,  it  was  the  patriarch  Agastya  go- 
ing to  restore  the  earth  to  its  true  balance.  The  sea,  in  utter 
contempt  of  his  pygmy  form,  dashed  him  with  his  spray  as  be 
passed  along ;  on  which  the  sage,  greatly  incensed  at  the  de- 
signed  aflront,  scooped  up  some  of  the  water  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hund,  and  drank  it  off:  he  again  and  again  repeated  the 
draught,  nor  desisted  till  he  had  drained  the  bed  of  the  oeeao 
of  the  entire  volume  of  its  waters.  Alarmed  at  this  effect  of 
his  holy  indignation,  and  dreailing  an  universal  drought,  the 
Devetas  made  intercession  with  Agastya  to  relent  IVom  hn 
anger,  and  again  restore  an  element  so  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate.  Agastya, 
pacified,  granted  their  request,  and  discharged  the  imbibed 
fluid  in  a  way  becoming  the  histories  of  a  gross  physical  peof4e 
to  relate,  but  by  no  means  proper  for  this  pngo  ;  a  woy,  how^ 
ever,  that  evinced  his  sovereign  power,  while  it  marked  his 
ineflahle  contempt  fur  the  vain  fury  of  an  element,  contending 
with  a  being  armed  with  the  delegated  power  of  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  After  this  miracle,  the  earth  being,  by  the 
same  power,  restored  to  its  just  balance,  Agastya  and  Veesk- 
nu  separated  ;  when  the  latter,  to  prevent  any  similar  acci- 
dent occurring,  commanded  the  great  serpent  (that  is,  of  the 
sphere)  to  wind  its  enormous  folds  round  the  seven  continents, 
of  which,  according  to  Sanscreet  geogniphy,  the  earth  con- 
sists, and  apfiointed,  as  perpetual  guardians,  to  watch  over 
and  protect  it,  the  eight  powerful  genii,  so  renowned  in  the 
Hindoo  system  of  mythology,  as  presiding  over  the  eight 
points  of  the  world."  —  Maurick. 

The  Pauranics  (said  Ramachandra  to  Sir  William  Jones) 
will  tell  you  that  our  oarth  is  a  plane  figure,  stndded  with 
eight  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  seven  seas  of  milk,  nee- 
Ur,  and  other  fluids  ;  that  the  part  which  we  inhabit  is  one  of 
seven  ishnJs,  to  which  eleven  smaller  iries  are  subordinate  ; 
that  a  god,  riding  on  a  huge  elephant,  guards  each  of  tha 
eight  regions  ;  and  that  a  mountain  of  gold  rises  and  gloams 
in  the  centre.  — Asiatic  Researches. 

"Eiglit  original  mountains  and  seven  seas,  Brahma,  Iivoba, 
the  Sun,  and  Rudra,  ikesf  are  permanent;  not  thou,  not  I, 
not  Uiis,  or  that  people.  Wherefore  then  should  anxiety  b« 
raised  in  our  minds  ?  **— Asiatic  Researches. 


JtfeiMt  CoZascy.  ~  XIX.  6,  p.  605. 

l*he  raaidenee  of  hora  is  upon  the  silver  moont  Cal^m^  Co 
the  aootb  of  the  famooa  mountain  Makamerm,  beiaf  a  most 
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delicioui  place,  planted  with  all  sorta  of  traei,  that  bear  frait 
all  the  year  round.  The  roaei  and  other  flower*  fend  forth  a 
most  odoriferous  scent ;  and  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
i*  enclosed  with  pleasant  walks  of  trees,  that  afford  an  afreea- 
ble  shade,  whilst  the  peacocks  and  divers  other  birds  entertain 
the  ear  with  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  beautiful  women 
do  the  eyes.  The  circumjacent  woods  are  inhabited  by  a 
Certain  people  called  Munu^  or  Rktis,  who,  avoiding  the  con- 
versation of  others,  spend  their  time  in  offering  daily  sacrifieea 
to  their  god. 

It  is  observable  that,  though  these  pagans  are  generally 
black  themselves,  they  do  represent  these  JUm  to  be  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  long,  white  beards,  and  long  garments  hang- 
ing crofsways,  from  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast. 
They  are  in  such  high  esteem  among  them,  they  believe  that 
whom  they  blesa  are  bleased,  and  whom  they  curse  are 
cursed. 

Within  the  mountain  lives  another  generation,  called  Jex- 
aquhutera  and  Queiufro,  who  are  free  fVom  all  trouble,  s]iend 
their  days  in  continual  contemplation,  praises,  and  prayers  to 
God.  Bound  about  the  mountain  stand  seven  ladders,  by 
which  you  ascend  to  a  spacious  plain,  in  the  middle  whereof 
Is  a  bell  of  silver,  and  a  square  table,  surrounded  with  nine 
precious  stones,  of  divers  colors.  Upon  this  Uble  lies  a  sil- 
ver rose,  called  Hamora  Paa,  which  contains  two  women  as 
bright  and  fkir  as  a  pearl :  one  is  called  Brigasiri,  i.  e.  fAe 
Ladif  mf  tJu  Mouth ;  the  other  7\inwtn,  i.  e.  the  Ladjf  of  the 
Tongue,— bwKOM  they  praise  Ood  with  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  In  the  centre  of  this  rose  is  the  trvatgle  of  Qtetee- 
Unga,  which  they  say  is  the  permanent  residence  of  God. — 
Balojeits. 

O  eff-f4PHftfTHwij  Mhtd. 
Tlkou  who  art  every  where!  — XSX.  10,  p.  606. 

**  Even  I  was  even  at  first,  not  any  other  thing ;  that  which 
exists,  unperceived,  supreme  ;  afterwards  I  am  that  which  is ; 
•nd  he  who  must  remain,  am  I. 

**  Except  the  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the  mind's  Md^  or 
MmeUm,  as  light,  as  darknest. 

**  As  the  great  elements  are  in  varioos  beings  entering,  jret 
not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  destroying,)  thus  am  I 
in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

**  Even  thos  iar  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who  seeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind  in  union  and  separation,  which 
most  be  every  where,  nlwoys."  —  Aeiatic  Researches.  Sir  W. 
Joiris,  from  the  Bhagarat, 

I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe. 
There  is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  bang  on 
me,  eren  as  precious  gems  upon  a  string.  I  am  moisture  in 
the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  Vede, 
ioond  in  the  firmament,  human  nature  in  mankind,  sweet- 
amelling  savor  in  the  earth,  glory  in  the  source  of  light :  in 
all  things  I  am  life  j  and  I  am  zeal  in  the  zealous ;  and  know, 
O  Arjoon  !  that  I  am  the  eternal  seed  of  all  nature.  I  am 
the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the 
fltrength  of  the  strong,  free  from  lust  and  anger ;  and  in  ani- 
mals I  am  desire,  regulated  by  moral  fitness. — Kuxshna, 
In  the  BhmgoDot  Oeeta, 


Hmet  eeumot  think,  nor  tongue  dedore, 
^Tor  eyes  if  Jtngel  hemr 
Thai  glory  unimagvuMy  hrigkL-lUX,  19,  p.  606. 

Being  now  in  the  splendorous  lustre  of  the  divine  bliss  and 
flory,  I  there  saw  in  spirit  the  choir  of  the  holy  angels,  the 
choir  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  who,  with  heavenly  tongues 
and  music,  sing  and  play  around  the  throne  of  God  ;  yet  not 
in  just  such  corporeal  forms  or  shapes  as  are  thMe  we  now 
bear  and  walk  about  in  ;  no,  but  in  shapes  all  spiritual }  the 
holy  angels  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  flames  of  fire,  the 
souls  of  believers  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  glittering  or 
luminous  sparkles,  God's  throne  in  the  shape  or  under  the  ap- 
pesu«nce  of  a  great  splendor — Hans  Enoslbrkcht. 

Something  analogous  to  this  unendurable  presence  of  Seeva 
in  found  amid  the  nonsense  of  Joanna  Southeott.  Apollyon 
is  there  made  to  say  of  the  Lord,  **  Thou  knowest  it  is  written, 
81 


He  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  who  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burn- 
ings ?  who  could  abide  in  devouring  flftmes  ?  Our  backs  are 
not  brass,  nor  our  sinews  iron^  to  dwell  with  God  in  heaven.** 
—  Dispute  between  the  Womecu  and  the  Powers  ef  Darkneee, 


71k«  8uH  himseif  had  seemed 
Jt  speck  ^darknese  there,  — XnLlSi,p,e05. 

**  There  the  son  shines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stars :  these 
lightnings  flash  not  in  that  place :  how  should  even  fire  blate 
there?  God  irradiates  all  this  bright  substance,  and  by  its 
effulgence  the  universe  is  enlightened.**  — A-osi  tht  Tojtar^ 
veda,   Asiatic  Researches. 

Hmc  ait,  et  esse  raHenim  noete  suorum 

daudit  inatftftwn-  ^  CABnAMA. 


Whose  cradles  Jrom  some  tree 

Uimmtural  kands  suspended.— XXL.  ^  p.  607. 

I  heard  a  voice  crying  out  under  my  window ;  I  looked  out, 
and  saw  a  poor  young  girl  lamenting  the  unhappy  case  of  her 
sister.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  the  reply  was,  Soot 
Laggeeosa,  a  demon  has  seized  her.  These  unhappy  people 
say  Boot  Laggeeosa,  if  a  child  newly  born  will  not  suck ;  and 
they  expose  it  to  death  in  a  basket,  hung  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were  riding  out,  we 
saw  a  basket  bung  in  a  tree,  in  which  an  infant  had  been  ex- 
posed, the  skull  of  which  remained,  the  rest  having  been 
devoured  by  ants.  —  Periodical  Jiceounts  qf  the  Baptist  JUis- 


T%atstrangeIndiamBird.—XXI.6,p,em. 

The  Chatookee.  They  say  it  never  drinks  at  the  streams 
below,  but,  opening  its  bill  when  it  rains,  it  catches  the  drops 
as  they  fiill  from  the  clouds.  —  Periodical  Atanmts  ef  tike 
Baptist  Missionaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 


TkefooUess  Fowl  t(fHeax>ea^  —  XXI.  6,  p.  607. 

There  is  a  bird  that  falls  down  out  of  the  air  dead,  and  Is 
found  sometimes  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  has  no  feet  at 
all.  The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the  form 
of  them,  is  much  the  same  as  a  swallow's  ;  but  the  spreading 
out  of  her  wings  and  tail  has  no  less  compass  than  an  eagle's. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  the  air,  comes  not  near  the  earth  but 
for  her  burial,  for  the  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  And  the  laying  of  her 
eggs,  and  breeding  of  her  young,  is  upon  the  back  of  the  male, 
which  is  made  hollow,  as  also  the  breast  of  the  fi^male,  for  the 
more  easy  incubation.  Also  two  strings,  like  two  shoemaker*! 
ends,  come  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male,  wherewith  it  ii 
conceived  that  he  is  fastened  closer  to  the  female,  while  she 
hatches  her  eggs  on  the  hollow  of  his  back,  llie  dew  of 
heaven  is  appointed  her  for  food,  her  region  being  too  tkx 
removed  firom  the  approach  of  flies  and  such  like  insects. 

This  is  the  entire  story  and  philosophy  of  this  mireculoin 
bird  in  Cordoji,  who  professes  himself  to  have  seen  it  no  leM 
than  thrice,  uui  to  have  described  it  accordingly.  The  con- 
trivances whereof,  if  the  matter  were  certainly  true,  are  ai 
evident  arguments  of  a  Divine  Providence,  as  that  copper- 
ring,  with  the  Greek*  inscription  upon  it,  was  an  undeniable 
monument  of  the  artifice  and  finger  of  man. 

But  that  the  reproach  of  over-much  credulity  may  not  lie 
upon  Cordon  alone,  Scaliger,  who  lay  at  catch  with  him  to 
take  him  tripping  wherever  he  could,  cavils  not  with  any  thing 
in  the  whole  narration  but  tlie  bigncM  of  wings  and  the  little^ 

m  of  the  body  ;  which  he  undertakes  to  correct  from  one  of 
his  own  which  was  sent  him  by  Oroe«anitf  from  Java.  Nay, 
he  confirms  what  his  antagonist  has  wrote,  partly  by  history 

*  Tbs  bserlpUen  rana  thus :  Ei^t  Utivof  lifidf  rcHin}  Xtuvn 
wavTOvptarof  iwirtOtis  6ii  to9  KOOfiJiroi  ^tinpUov  0  rif 
X^^P^S  if  ^  ^'  ^M^Pa  7^  'OxTtaSplov.  a.  o.  X.  Tbb  pike  was 
taken  about  Hallpcim,  Uw  Imperial  chj  of  Buevia,  io  the  year  1407.  — 
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and  partly  by  reason;  affinning,  that  himself,  in  hit  own 
garden,  found  two  little  birds  with  membranaceous  wings  ut- 
terly deroid  of  iegi ;  their  form  was  near  to  that  of  a  bat's. 
Nor  is  he  deterred  from  the  belief  of  the  perpetual  J^fiMg  of 
the  Mcatueodiuta^  by  tbe  gaping  of  the  feathers  of  her  wings, 
which  seem  thereby  less  fit  to  sustain  her  body,  but  further 
makes  the  narration  probable  by  what  he  has  obserred  in  kites 
hovering  in  the  air,  as  he  saith,  for  a  whole  hour  together 
without  flapping  of  her  wings,  or  changing  place.  And  he 
has  found  also  bow  she  may  sleep  in  the  air,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  fishes,  which  he  has  seen  sleeping  in  the  water  without 
•inking  themselves  to  the  bottom,  and  without  changing  place, 
hot  lying  stock  still,  p'tmudis  tantwm  neada  quid  motiuneule 
m«ditanteSf  only  wagging  a  little  their  fins,  as  heedlessly  and 
anconcemedly  as  horses  while  they  are  asleep  wag  their  ears 
to  displace  the  flies  that  sit  upon  them.  Wherever  Scaliger 
admitting  that  the  Manucodiata  is  perpetually  on  the  wing  In 
the  air,  he  must  of  necessity  admit  also  that  manner  of  incu- 
bation that  Cardan  describes,  else  bow  could  their  generations 
continue  ? 

Franeiscns  Hemandeo  afllrms  the  same  with  Cardan  ex- 
pressly in  every  thing ;  as  also  Eusebius  Nierembergius,  who 
is  so  taken  with  the  story  of  this  bird,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain fVom  celebrating  her  miraculous  properties  in  a  short 
but  elegant  copy  of  verses ;  and  does  aAer,  though  confidently 
opposed,  assert  the  main  matter  again  in  prose. 

Such  are  the  sufl'nvges  of  Cardan,  Scaliger,  Hemandeo, 
Nierembergius.  But  Aldrovandus  rejects  that  fable  of  her 
feeding  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  her  incubiture  on  the 
back  of  the  male,  with  much  scorn  and  indignation.  And  as 
for  the  former,  his  reasons  are  no  ways  contemptible,  he  al- 
leging that  dew  is  a  body  not  perfectly  enough  mixed,  or 
beterogeneal  enough  for  fi>od,  nor  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird 
made  for  such  easie  uses  as  sipping  this  soft  moisture. 

To  which  1  know  not  what  Cardan  and  the  rest  would  an- 
swer, unless  this,  that  they  mean  by  dew  the  more  unctuous 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  as  it  may  not  be  alike  every  where, 
■o  these  birds  may  be  fitted  with  a  natural  sagacity  to  find  it 
out  where  it  is.  That  there  is  dew  in  this  sense  day  and 
night,  (as  well  as  in  the  morning,)  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  and  therefore  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and  spirits 
to  their  perpetual  flying,  which  they  more  copiously  imbibe 
by  reason  of  their  exercise :  That  the  thicker  parts  of  this 
moisture  slick  and  convert  into  flesh,  and  that  the  lightness  of 
their  feathers  is  so  great,  that  their  pains  in  sustaining  them- 
selves are  not  over-much.  That  what  is  homogeneal  and  sim- 
ple to  our  sight  is  fit  enough  to  be  the  rudiments  of  genera- 
tion, all  animals  being  generated  of  a  kind  of  clear  crystalline 
liquor ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  also  of  nutrition  ;  that 
orpine  and  sea-house-leek  are  nourished  and  grow,  being  hong 
in  the  air,  and  that  dock-weed  has  its  root  no  deeper  than 
near  the  upper  parU  of  the  water ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  bills 
of  these  birds  are  for  their  better  flying,  by  cutting  the  way, 
and  for  better  ornament ;  for  the  rectifying  also  and  composing 
of  their  feathers,  while  they  swim  in  the  air  with  as  much 
ease  as  swans  do  in  rivers. 

To  his  great  impatiency  against  their  manner  of  incubation, 
they  would  happily  return  this  answer :  That  the  way  is  not 
ridiculous  ;  but  it  may  be  rather  necessary  from  what  Aldro- 
vandus himself  not  only  acknowledges  but  contends  for,  name- 
ly, that  they  have  no  feet  at  all.  For  hence  it  is  manifest  that 
they  cannot  light  upon  the  ground,  nor  any  where  rest  on 
their  bellies,  and  be  able  to  get  on  wing  again,  because  they 
cannot  creep  out  of  holes  of  rocks,  as  swifts  and  such  like 
■hort-footed  birds  can,  they  having  no  feet  at  all  to  creep 
with.  Besides,  as  Aristotle  well  argues  concerning  the  long 
lep  of  certain  water-fowl,  that  they  were  made  so  long,  be- 
cause they  were  to  wade  in  the  water  and  catch  fish,  adding 
that  excellent  aphoriHm,  rh  yap  Spyava  irpdf  rd  ipyov  fi 
^ctt  wottt  dXX'  oi  rd  Ipyov  vpdf  rh  ipyat^at  «"  ">«y  ^« 
rationally  conclude,  will  they  say,  that  as  the  long  legs  of 
these  water-fowl  imply  a  design  of  their  haunting  the  water, 
so  want  of  legs  in  these  Manucodiatas  argue  they  are  never 
to  come  down  to  the  earth,  because  they  can  neither  stand 
there  nor  get  ofl^  again.  And  if  they  never  come  on  the  earth, 
or  any  other  resting-place,  where  can  their  eggs  be  laid  or 
hatched  but  on  the  back  of  the  male  ? 

Besides  that  Cardan  pleases  himself  with  that  Antiphonie  in 
nature,  that  as  tbe  Oitrioh  being  a  bird,  yet  never  flies  in  the 


ait,  and  never  re«ta  upon  the  earth.  And  as  for  Aldrovandus, 
his  presumption  from  the  five  several  Manucodiatas  that  b« 
had  seen,  and  in  which  he  couM  observe  do  soeb  figuratioo 
of  parts  as  implied  a  fitness  for  such  a  manner  of  iocobatios. 
Cardan  will  answer,  Myi>elf  has  seen  three,  and  Scaligitr  one, 
who  iMth  agree  against  you. 

However,  you  see  that  both  Cardan,  Aldrovaodos,  and  the 
rest,  do  jointly  agree  in  allowing  the  Manucodiata  oo  feet,  m 
also  in  furnishing  her  with  two  strings,  hanging  at  the  hinder 
parts  of  her  body,  which  Aldrovandus  will  have  to  be  in  the 
female  as  well  as  in  the  male,  though  Cardan's  experience 
reacheth  not  so  far. 

But  Pighafetta  and  Clusins  will  easily  end  this  grand  con- 
troversy betwixt  Cardtin  and  Aldrovandus,  if  it  be  true  which 
they  report,  and  if  they  speak  of  the  same  kind  of  Birds  of 
Paradise.  For  they  both  affirm  that  they  have  feet  a  palm 
long,  and  that  with  all  confidence  imaginable  ;  bat  Nierem- 
bergius on  the  contrary  afllrms,  that  one  that  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  that  had  taken  up  one  of  these  birds  newly  dead, 
told  him  that  it  had  no  feet  at  all.  Johnston  also  gives  his 
suffrage  with  Nierembergius  in  this,  though  with  Aldrovandus 
he  rejects  the  manner  of  their  incubation. 

But  unless  they  can  raise  themselves  from  the  grooxid  \gy 
the  stiffness  of  some  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  or  rather  by 
virtue  of  those  nervous  strings  which  they  may  have  a  pow» 
to  stiflVsn  when  they  are  alive,  by  transfusing  spiiits  into  them, 
and  making  them  serve  as  well  instead  of  legs  to  raise  them 
from  the  ground  as  to  hang  upon  the  boughs  of  trees,  by  a 
slight  thing  being  able  to  raise  or  hold  up  their  light-feathered 
bodies  in  the  air,  as  a  small  twig  will  us  in  the  water,  [  should 
rather  incline  to  the  testimony  of  Pighafetu  and  Closius  than 
to  the  judgment  of  the  rest,  and  believe  those  mariners  that 
told  him  that  the  legs  are  pulled  off  by  them  that  take  them, 
and  exenterate  tliem  and  dry  them  in  the  son  for  either  their 
private  use  or  sale. 

Which  conclusion  would  the  best  solve  the  credit  of  Aris- 
totle, who  long  since  has  so  peremptorily  prooouocmi,  vrc 
itrnvdv  p6vov  ov6iv  icrii^  unrcp  wtveiicdv  p6vo»  icrtv  t'x^d;,—  . 
that  there  is  not  any  bird  that  only  flies  as  the  fish  only  swims. 

But  thus  our  Bird  of  Paradise  is  quite  flown  and  vanished 
into  a  figment  or  fable.  But  if  any  one  will  condole  the  loss 
of  so  convincing  an  argument  for  a  Providence  that  fiu  one 
thing  to  another,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to  tell  him,  that, 
unless  he  be  a  greater  admirer  of  novelty  than  a  searcher 
into  the  indissoluble  consequences  of  things,  I  shall  supply  his 
meditation  with  what  of  this  nature  is  as  strongly  conclusive, 
and  remind,  that  it  will  be  his  own  reproach  if  he  cannot  spy 
as  clear  an  inference  from  an  ordinary  truth  as  from  either 
an  uncertainty  or  a  fiction.  And  in  this  regard,  the  bnngii^ 
this  doubtful  narration  into  play  may  not  justly  seem  to  no 
purpose,  it  carrying  so  serious  and  castigatory  a  piece  of 
pleasantry  with  It. 

The  Manucodiata's  living  on  the  dew  is  no  part  of  the  coo- 
victivenessof  a  Providence  in  this  stoiy :  But  the  being  excel- 
lently well  provided  of  wings  and  feathers,  ttaUa  leritatis  m- 
pellectiU  exomata^  as  Nierembergius  speaks,  being  so  well 
furnished  with  all  advantages  for  lightnesti,  that  it  seenw 
harder  for  her  to  sink  down,  as  he  conceits,  than  to  be  borae 
up  in  the  air  \  that  a  bird  thus  fitted  for  that  region  should 
have  no  legs  to  stand  on  the  earth,  this  would  be  a  considera- 
ble indication  of  a  discriminating  Providence,  that  on  porpoaa 
avoids  all  uselessness  and  superfluities. 

The  other  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  notorious  one,  is  the  cav- 
ity on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the  breast  of  the  female, 
for  incubation ;  and  the  third  and  last,  the  use  of  those 
strings,  as  Cardan  supposes,  for  the  better  keeping  tbea  to- 
gether in  incubiture. 

Ifthcse  considerations  of  this  strange  story  strike  so  strongly 
upon  thee  as  to  convince  thee  of  a  Providence,  think  it  humor, 
and  not  judgment,  if  what  I  put  in  lieu  of  them,  and  is  bat 
ordinary,  have  not  the  same  force  with  thee. 

For  is  not  the  fish's  wanting  feet,  (as  we  observed  befbre,) 
she  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  fins  in  so  thick  an  ele- 
ment as  the  water,  as  great  an  argument  for  a  Providence  as 
so  light  a  bird's  wanting  feet  in  that  thinner  element  of  tbe 
air,  the  extreme  lightness  of  her  furniture  being  appropriated 
to  the  thinness  of  that  element  ?  And  is  not  the  same  Prori- 
denee  seen,  and  that  as  conspicuously,  in  allotting  bat  Tory 
short  legs  to  those  birds  that  are  called  Apodeo  both  in  Pltnie 
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ind  Ariitotle,  npon  whom  aho  has  bestowed  such  Ufge  and 
stroog  wiofs,  and  a  power  of  flying  so  long  and  swift,  as  in 
giving  no  legs  at  all  to  the  Manucodiata,  who  has  still  a 
greater  power  of  wing  and  lightness  of  body  ? 

And  as  for  the  cavities  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the 
breast  of  the  female,  is  that  design  of  nature  any  more  certain 
and  plain  than  in  the  geniul  parts  of  the  male  and  female  in 
all  kinds  of  animate  ?  What  greater  argument  of  counsel  and 
purpose  of  fitting  one  thing  for  another  can  there  be  than 
that  ?  And  if  we  should  make  a  more  inward  search  into  the 
contrivances  of  these  parts  in  an  ordinary  hen,  and  consider 
how  or  by  what  force  an  egg  of  so  great  a  growth  and  bigness 
is  transmitted  from  the  ovarium  through  the  infondibulum 
into  the  processus  of  the  uterus,  the  membranes  being  so  thin 
and  the  passage  so  very  small,  to  tee  to  the  principle  of  that 
motion  cannot  be  thought  less  than  divine. 

And  if  you  would  compare  the  protuberant  paps  of  teats  in 
the  females  of  beasts  witli  that  cavity  in  the  breast  of  the  sbe- 
Manucodiata,  whether  of  them,  think  you,  is  the  plainer 
pledge  of  a  knowing  and  designing  Providence  ? 

And,  lastly,  for  the  strings  that  are  conceived  to  hold  to- 
gether the  male  and  female  in  their  incubiture,  what  a  toy  is 
it,  if  compared  with  those  invisible  links  and  ties  that  engage 
ordinary  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs,  they  having  no  visible 
allurement  to  such  a  tedious  service  ?  —  Hsnar  Moax'i  jfn- 
tidoU  agmnst  jScAeism,  b.  ii.  eh.  11. 

"  Mankind,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  **  now  taken  in  his  whole 
constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  bom  without  legs, 
but  by  a  celestial  power  they  httve  a  tHCompense  made  to  them 
fi>r  that  defect,  and  they  always  hover  in  the  air  and  feed  on 
the  dew  of  Heaven :  so  are  we  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  cast  out 
fVom  thence,  and  bom  without  legs,  —  without  strength  to 
walk  in  the  hiws  of  God,  or  to  go  to  Heaven  i  but  by  a  Power 
from  above,  we  are  adopted  in  our  new  birth  to  a  celestial 
conversation ;  we  feed  on  the  dew  of  Heaven  ;  *  the  just  does 
live  by  faith,'  and  breathes  in  this  new  life  by  the  Spirit  of 
God."— Vol.  iz.  339.  Heber'i  ediUon. 


rflMii.-XXTI.4,p.e09. 

7«MC  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  thence  named  Fanws- 
waU  i  another  of  his  titles  was  JMcnMro/a,  or  King  of  Jus- 
tice ;  and  a  third  Pitriptti,  or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs :  but  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished  as  Judge  of  departed  souls ;  lor  the 
Hindus  believe  that,  when  a  soul  leaves  its  body,  it  imme- 
diately repairs  to  Yamofwr,  or  the  city  of  yismo,  where  it  re- 
ceives a  just  sentence  from  him,  and  thence  either  ascends  to 
AtA'ftt,  or  the  first  Heaven  ;  or  is  driven  down  to  JVbroc,  the 
region  of  serpents ;  or  assumes  on  earth  the  form  of  some 
animal,  unless  its  offence  has  been  such,  that  it  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral  prison.  —  Sir 

W.  J0!f  IS. 

There  is  a  story  concerning  Yamen  which  will  remind  the 
reader,  in  its  purport,  of  the  &ble  of  Love  and  Death.  **  A 
ftmous  penitent,  MorrugaMdmmaforezi  by  name,  had,  during 
a  long  series  of  yesrs,  served  the  gods  with  uncommon  and 
most  exemplary  piety.  This  very  virtuous  man,  having  no 
children,  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  one,  and  therefore 
daily  besought  the  god  Xiven,  (or  Seeva,)  to  grant  him  one. 
At  length  the  god  heard  his  desire,  but,  before  be  indulged  it 
him,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  would  have  several  children, 
who  should  be  long-lived  and  wicked,  or  one  virtuous  and 
prudent,  who  should  die  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  penitent 
chose  the  latter :  his  wife  conceived,  and  was  happily  deliv- 
ered of  the  promised  son,  whom  they  named  Marcandem.  The 
hoy,  like  his  father,  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Xiv4*n  ;-but  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  officers  of  Yhamen,  god  of  death,  were  sent  on  the  earth, 
to  remove  him  from  thence. 

**  Young  Msrcsndem,  being  informed  on  what  errand  they 
were  come,  told  them,  with  a  resolute  air,  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  die,  and  thst  they  might  go  back,  if  they  pleased.  They 
returned  to  their  master,  and  told  him  the  whole  affair.  Yha- 
men immediately  mounted  his  great  buffle,  and  set  out.  Being 
come,  he  told  the  youth  that  he  acted  very  rashly  in  refusing 
to  leave  the  world,  and  it  was  unjust  in  him,  for  Xiven  had 
promieed  him  a  life  only  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  term  was  I 


expired.  But  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  Marcandem,  who 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  die ;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
god  of  death  should  attempt  to  take  him  away  by  force,  he 
ran  to  his  oratory,  and  uking  the  Lingam,  clasped  it  to  hia 
breast.  Meantime  Yhamen  came  down  from  his  buffle,  threw 
a  rope  about  the  youth's  neck,  and  held  him  fast  therewith, 
as  also  the  Lingam,  which  Marcandem  grasped  with  all  hia 
strength,  and  was  going  to  drag  them  both  into  hell,  when 
Xiven  issued  out  of  the  Lingam,  drove  back  the  king  of  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

**  The  god  of  death  being  thus  slain,  mankind  multiplied 
so  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  tliem.  The 
gods  represented  this  to  Xiven,  and  he,  at  their  entreaty,  re- 
stored Yhamen  to  life,  and  to  all  the  power  he  had  before 
enjoyed.  Yhamen  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  summon  all  the  old  men.  The  herald  got 
drank  before  he  set  out,  and,  without  staying  till  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  were  dispelled,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  world,  pursuant  to  his  commission  ;  and,  instead 
of  publishing  this  order,  be  declared,  that  it  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Yhamen  that,  from  this  day  forward,  all  the 
leaves,  fraits,  and  flowers,  whether  ripe  or  green,  should  foil 
to  the  ground.  This  proclamation  was  no  sooner  issued  than 
men  began  to  yield  to  death.  But  before  Yhamen  was  killed, 
only  the  old  were  deprived  of  life,  and  now  people  of  all  agea 
are  summoned  indiscriminately." —  Picabt. 


Jind  Brttma'a  regum,  where  tJke  kemvenig  Hewrt 
Weave  the  vast  dreU  qf  his  age-long  da^. 

XXIir.  5,  p.  611. 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night  know  that  the 
day  of  Brahma  is  as  a  thousand  revolutions  of  the  Yoage^  and 
that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the  coming 
of  that  day  all  things  proceed  from  invuibility  to  visibility ;  so, 
on  tlie  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  disaolved  away  in  that 
which  is  called  invisible.  The  universe,  even,  having  existed, 
is  again  dissolved  ;  and  now  again,  on  the  approach  of  day, 
by  divine  necessity,  it  is  reproduced.  That  which,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  else,  is  not  destroyed,  is  superior  and 
of  another  nature  (h>m  that  visibility :  it  is  invisible  and 
eternal.  He  who  is  thus  called  invisible  and  incorraptible  is 
even  he  who  is  called  the  Snpreme  Abode  \  which  men  having 
once  obtained,  they  never  more  return  to  earth :  that  is  my 
mansion.  —  KaaKtHNA,  tm  the  Bhagmat  Qeetm. 

The  guess,  that  Brama  and  his  wife  Saras wadi  may  be 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  haa  more  letters  in  its  favor  than  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  guesses.  —  NiacAitr,  p.  i.  c.  10, 
$2. 

The  trae  cause  why  there  is  no  idol  of  Brama,  (except  the 
head,  which  is  his  share  in  the  Trimourter,)  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  conquest  of  his  sect.  A  different  reason,  bow- 
ever,  is  implied  in  the  Veda :  "  Of  Him,  it  says,  whose  glory 
is  so  great,  there  is  no  image :  —  He  is  the  incomprehensible 
Being  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  all  proceeded ; 
—  that  by  which  they  live  when  born,  and  that  to  which  all 
must  return."  —  Moon's  Hmdm  Paxtiuon,  p.  4. 


Two  formo  vutfoirokU  tn  tmiCf , 

mak  Taun.  —  XXIII.  13,  p.  619. 

The  XMarma-IZe^  or  king  of  justice,  has  two  eoonte- 
nanees ;  one  is  mild  and  full  of  benevolence  ;  those  alone  who 
abound  with  virtue  see  it.  He  holds  a  court  of  justice,  where 
are  many  assistants,  among  whom  are  many  just  and  pious 
kings ;  Chitrmgupto  acts  as  chief  secretary.  These  holy  men  de- 
termine what  is  dharma  and  adharmOy  just  and  unjust.  His 
{Dhormo-Raja^e)  servant  is  called  Carmola:  he  brings  the 
righteous  on  celestial  ears,  which  go  of  tliemselves,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brought  in,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Dhmrmm-IU^  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Pitrit,  This 
is  called  his  dirms  eaaiKsiuniM,  and  the  lighteous  alone  do  see 
it.  His  other  eoumUmoMce,  or  /arm,  is  called  Yamm ;  this  the 
wicked  alone  can  see:  it  has  large  teeth  and  a  monstrous 
body.  YoMM  is  the  lord  of  Patda ;  there  he  orders  some  to 
be  beaten,  some  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  some  to  be  devoured  by 
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mooatert,  Jcc.  Hit  Mrrant  ii  called  Ca$hmalu,  who,  with 
ropei  round  their  necki,  drofi  the  wiekad  over  ragged  petha, 
and  throws  them  headlong  into  bell.  He  is  umnercirul,  and 
hard  i«  hie  heart ;  every  body  tremblae  al  the  light  of  him.  — 

WlLTOKO. 


Black  ^  agptet,  ndqftffe.  — XZIIL  13,  p.  6ia 

Paniehment  \m  the  Magiatrate ;  Poniahmant  ia  the  Inapirer 
of  Terror ;  Puniahment  ia  the  Defender  from  Calamity  ;  Pud- 
iahment  ia  the  Guardian  of  thoae  that  aleep;  Poniahment, 
with  a  black  aapect  and  a  red  eye,  tempta  the  guilty.  —  BaIt- 
Hxo'a  Oeniao  Code,  ch.  xxi.  aect.  8. 


jHif0rma,  —  XXOI.  IS,  p.  613. 

In  Patala  (or  the  infernal  regions)  reaidea  the  aorereign 
Queen  of  the  Nagaa,  (large  anakes  or  dragona :)  ahe  ia  beau- 
tiful, and  her  name  ia  Aayoruca.  There,  in  a  cave,  ahe  per- 
formed Taparya  with  auch  rigorous  auaterity,  that  fire  sprang 
from  her  body,  and  formed  numeroua  agnitiratba  (placea  of 
aacred  fire)  in  Patala.  These  firea,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  earth,  watera,  and  mountains,  formed  variooa  openings  or 
moutha,  called  from  thunce  the  flaming  moutha,  or  jnala  muihi. 
By  Samudr  (Oceanua)  a  daughter  waa  bom  onto  her,  called 
Rama-Devi.  She  is  most  beautiful ;  ahe  ia  Lacahmi ;  and 
her  name  ia  Aayotcarsha,  or  Asyotcrishta.  Like  a  jewel  ahe 
remaina  ocmeealed  in  the  Ocean.  —  WiLroao.    Jisiat.  Rts. 


meame  watt  Mam^temtf  aM^eaCy.  — XXIV.  9,p.  613. 

What  ia  thia  to  the  coming  of  Seeva,  aa  given  ua  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  from  the  Seeva  Paurana  ? 

**  In  the  place  of  the  right  wheel  blazed  the  Sun,  in  the 
place  of  the  left  waa  the  Moon ;  instead  of  the  brazen  naila 
and  bolta,  which  firmly  held  the  ponderoua  wheela,  were  dia- 
tributed  Bramins  on  the  right  hand,  and  Reyshees  on  the  left  j 
in  lieu  of  the  canopy  on  the  top  of  the  chariot  waa  overspread 
the  vault  of  Heaven ;  the  counterpoise  of  the  wheehi  waa  on 
the  east  and  weat,and  the  four  Semordrea  wore  instead  of  the 
cuahiona  and  bolsters ;  the  four  Vedaa  were  placed  aa  the 
boraoa  of  the  chariot,  and  Saraawaty  waa  for  the  bell ;  the 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  horaea  are  driven  waa  the  three- 
lettered  Mantra,  while  Brama  himself  waa  the  charioteer,  and 
the  Nacahatru  and  atars  were  distributed  about  it  by  way  of 
ornaments.  Sumaru  was  in  the  place  of  a  bow,  the  serpent 
Sesehanaga  waa  atationed  aa  the  string,  Veeahnu  inataad  of 
an  arrow,  and  fire  waa  constituted  ita  point.  Ganges  and 
other  rivers  were  appointed  ita  precuraora ;  and  the  aetting 
out  of  the  chariot,  with  ita  appendagea  and  furniture,  one 
would  afllrm  to  be  the  year  of  twelve  montha  gracefully  mov- 
ing forwarda. 

"When  Seeva,  with  hia  numeroua  troopa  and  prodigious 
army,  waa  mounted,  Brama  drove  ao  furioualy,  that  tliought 
Itaelf,  which,  in  ita  rapid  career,  compaasea  Heaven  and  Earth, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  By  the  motion  of  the  chariot 
Heaven  and  Earth  were  put  into  a  tremor ;  and,  aa  the  Earth 
waa  not  able  to  bear  up  under  this  burden,  the  Cow  of  the 
£arth,  Kam-deva,  took  upon  itself  to  support  the  weight. 
Seeva  went  with  intention  to  destroy  Treepoor  ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  Devetaa,  and  Reyaheea,  and  Apsaraa  who  waited  on 
hia  atirrup,  opening  their  moutha,  in  tranaporta  of  joy  and 
praiae,  exclaimed,  Jaya!  Jaya!  ao  that  Parvati,  not  being 
able  to  bear  hia  abaence,  aet  out  to  accompany  Seeva,  and  in 
an  inatant  waa  up  with  him  ;  while  the  light  which  brightened 
on  his  countenance,  on  the  arrival  of  Parvati,  surpaased  all 
imagination  and  deacription.  The  Genii  of  the  eight  regiooa, 
armed  with  all  kinda  of  weapona,  but  particularly  with  agnff- 
astra^  or  firedarta,  like  moving  mountaina,  advanced  in  front 
of  the  army ;  and  Eendra  and  other  Devataa,  aome  of  them 
mounted  on  elephanta,  aome  on  horaea,  othera  on  chariota,  or 
on  camels  or  bufTaloea,  were  atationed  on  each  aide,  while  all 
the  other  order  of  Devetaa,  to  the  amount  of  aome  lacka, 
formed  the  centre.  The  Munietuvarae,  with  long  hair  on  their 
heada,  like  Saniaaais,  holding  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
danced  aa  they  went  along ;  the  Syddyhaa,  who  revolve  about 


the  heavens,  opening  their  moutha  in  praiae  of  Seeva,  rained 
flowera  upon  hia  head  ;  and  the  vaulted  heaven,  which  ia  like 
an  inverted  goblet,  being  appointed  in  the  place  of  a  drum, 
exalted  hu  dignity  by  ita  majeatic  reaoonding.*' 

Throughout  the  Hindoo  &blea  there  ia  the  eooataiit  miMaka 
of  bulk  for  aublimity. 


By  the  attrikuU  nf  Deit§, 

tdf-muitifHedy 

Tlu  Akmigktif  Man  ofpear'd  on  every  sUg, 

XXXY.  S,  p.  613. 

Thia  more  than  polypoa  power  waa  once  exerted  by  Kriahaa 
on  a  eurioua  oecaalon. 

It  happened  in  Dwmrka,  a  aplendid  city  built  by  Fiawkmrmm, 
by  command  of  Kriskma^  on  the  sea-«hore,  in  the  province  of 
Ouxeratf  that  his  musical  aaaociate,  JVorecia,  had  no  wifo  or 
subatitute ;  and  he  hinted  to  hia  friend  the  decency  of  aparing 
him  one  from  his  long  catalogue  of  ladiea.  Eriskma  gene- 
roualy  toki  him  to  win  and  wear  any  one  he  choae,  not  imme- 
diately in  requisition  for  himaelf.  JIToreds  accordingly  went 
wooing  to  one  houae,  but  found  his  master  there ;  to  a  second, 
—  he  waa  again  forestalled ;  a  third,  the  aame ;  to  a  fourth, 
fifth,  the  aame :  in  fine,  after  the  round  of  sixteen  thoosand 
of  these  domiciliary  visits,  he  waa  still  forced  to  aigh  and  keep 
aingle  ;  for  KriMkna  waa  in  every  houae,  variooaly  employed, 
and  ao  domeaticated,  that  each  lady  congratulated  liereelf  en 
her  exclusive  and  uninterrupted  poeseaaion  of  the  ardent  deL 
ty.  —  Mooa*s  Hhubn  PmUum^  p.  904. 

Eight  of  the  chief  goda  have  each  their  aacts,  or  energy, 
proceeding  from  them,  diflPering  from  them  in  aex,  hot  in  every 
other  reapect  exactly  like  them,  with  the  aame  form,  the  aame 
deooratiooa,  the  aame  weapona,  and  the  aame  vehicle. —jfiial. 
Res,  8vo  edit.  vol.  viii.  p.  68, 8Q. 

The  manner  in  which  thia  divine  power  ia  displayed  by 
Kehama,  in  hia  combat  with  Yemen,  will  remind  aome  madera 
of  the  Irishman,  who  brought  in  four  priaooera,  and  being 
asked  how  he  had  taken  them,  replied,  he  had  i 
them. 


Tie  Amnela^  or  DnnJc  if  Mmmertditg. 

XXIV.  9,  p.  614. 

Mr.  Wilkina  haa  given  the  genuine  hutory  of  thia  liqnor, 
which  waa  produced  by  churning  the  aea  with  a  mountain. 

"  There  is  a  fkir  and  stately  mountain,  and  ita  name  is 
Meroo,  a  moat  exalted  maaa  of  glory,  reflecting  the  aonny  rays 
from  the  aplendid  sur&ce  of  its  gilded  home.  It  ia  clothed 
in  gold,  and  ia  the  reapected  haunt  of  Dewa  and  Otindhmttu, 
It  ia  inconceivable,  and  not  to  be  encompaased  by  sinful  man ; 
and  it  is  guarded  by  dreadful  aerpenta.  Many  celeatial  medi- 
cinal plants  adorn  ita  sides  ;  and  it  stands,  piercing  the  heaven 
with  ita  aapiring  aummit,  a  mighty  hill,  inaeceaaible  even  by 
the  huiQiui  mind.  It  ia  adorned  with  treea  and  please 
streams,  and  resoundeth  with  the  delightful  aooga  of  variooa 
birda. 

"  The  Soon,  and  all  the  gloriooa  hoeta  of  heaven,  having 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain,  sparkling  with 
precioua  gems,  and  for  eternal  agea  raiaed,  were  aitting  in 
aolemn  aynod,  meditating  the  discovnry  of  the  ^fmresCa,  the 
Water  of  Immortality.  The  Dew  J^araifaM  being  also  there, 
spoke  unto  BmJma,  whilst  the  Soore  were  thus  conaultii^ 
together,  and  said, '  Let  the  Ocean,  aa  a  pot  of  milk,  be  chomed 
by  the  united  labor  of  the  Soore  and  Asoore ;  and  when  tha 
mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up,  the  JtmreeU  shall  bo 
found.  Let  them  collect  together  every  medicinal  herb,  and 
every  precioua  thing,  and  let  them  atir  the  Ocean,  and  they 
shall  discover  the  Amreeta,^ 

"  There  is  also  another  mighty  monntain,  whose  name  is 
MandoTf  and  its  rocky  aummita  are  like  towering  clooda.  It 
ia  clothed  in  a  net  of  the  entangled  tendrils  of  the  twining 
crenper,  and  resoundeth  with  the  harmony  of  various  birds. 
Innumerable  savage  beasts  infest  its  borders}  and  it  is  tb« 
respected  haunt  of  Kenmarf,  Dewe,  and  Apeon,  It  atandotli 
eleven  thouaand  Yojan  above  the  earth,  and  eleven  thouaand 
more  below  ita  surface. 

"  Aa  the  united  bands  of  Dome  were  unable  to  ramovn  tliia 
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moootain,  th«y  went  before  VtukMOf  who  wu  fitUnf  with 
BrakmAy  and  addreesed  them  in  theee  words :  *  Exert,  O  mas- 
ten  I  your  mo«t  superior  wisdom  to  remove  the  mountain 
Mndary  and  employ  yoor  utmost  power  for  our  good.' 

**  VtAikoo  and  Brrnkma  having  said,  <  It  shall  be  ace<mUng 
to  your  wish/  he  with  the  lotus  eye  directed  the  King  of 
Serpents  to  appear ;  and  Jhutnta  amee,  and  was  instraeted  in 
that  work  by  ^roiksia,  and  commanded  by  JV*«r«|iBi>  to  per- 
form it.  Then  Jhttmta^  by  his  power,  too^  up  that  king  of 
mountains,  together  with  all  its  forests  and  every  inhabitant 
thereof;  and  the  Socrt  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  Ocean,  whom  they  addressed,  saying,  *  We  will  stir  up 
thy  waters  to  obtain  the  AmarMUL*  AaA  the  L«nl  of  the 
Waters  replied,  *  Let  me  also  have  a  share,  seeing  I  am  to 
bear  the  violent  agitation  that  will  be  caused  by  the  whirling 
of  the  mountain !  *  Then  the  fibers  and  Atocrt  spoke  unto 
JTMrsia-rig,  the  King  of  the  Tortoises,  upon  the  strand  of  the 
Ocean,  and  said,  *  My  lord  is  able  to  be  the  supporter  of  this 
mountain.'  The  Tortoise  replied,  (fie  it  so;'  and  it  was 
placed  upon  his  back. 

**  So  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the  back  of  the  Tortoise, 
JEsnd^  began  to  whirl  it  about  as  it  were  a  machine.  The 
mountain  Candor  served  as  a  chum,  and  the  serpent  FosooJcee 
for  the  rope ;  and  thus  in  former  days  did  the  Dews,  and 
jStooTMf  and  the  Danooty  begin  to  stir  up  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  AmrMLa.. 

"  The  mighty  Aaeora  were  employed  on  the  side  of  the  ser- 
pent's head,  whilst  all  the  Seertf  assembled  about  his  taiL 
JimanUy  that  sovereign  Dsw,  stood  near  JV^wyoa. 

**  They  now  pull  forth  the  serpent's  head  repeatedly,  and  as 
often  let  it  go  ;  whiUt  there  issued  from  his  mouth,  thus  vio- 
lently drawing  to  and  fro  by  the  Soort  and  Asoorty  a  continual 
gtream  of  fire  and  smoke  and  wind,  which  ascending  in  thick 
eloods,  replete  with  lightning,  it  began  to  rain  down  upon  the 
heavenly  bands,  who  were  already  &tigued  with  their  labor  ; 
whilst  a  shower  of  flowers  was  shaken  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  covering  the  heads  of  all,  both  Soar*  and  JUoon, 
In  the  mean  time  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  whilst  violently 
agitated  with  the  whirling  of  the  mountain  Ma»dar  by  the 
Sotra  and  Jtsom-Sy  was  like  the  bellowing  of  a  mighty  cloud. 
Thousands  of  the  various  productions  of  the  waters  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  mountain,  and  confounded  with  the  briny 
flood  f  and  every  specific  being  of  the  deep,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  abyss  which  is  below  the  earth,  were 
annihilated  ;  whilst,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  forest  trees  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
precipitated  from  its  utmost  height,  with  all  the  birds  thereon ; 
lh>m  whose  violent  confrication  a  raging  fire  was  produced, 
involving  the  whole  mountain  witli  smoke  and  flame,  as  with 
a  dark-blue  cloud,  and  the  lightning's  vivid  flash.  The  lion 
and  the  retreating  elephant  are  overtaken  by  the  devouring 
flames,  and  every  vital  being  and  every  specific  thing  are 
consumed  in  the  general  coaflagration. 

**  The  raging  flames,  thus  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides, 
ware  at  length  quenched  by  a  shower  of  clood-bome  water, 
poured  down  by  the  immortal  Eendra.  And  now  a  hetero- 
gnneoos  stream  of  the  concocted  juices  of  various  trees  and 
plants  ran  down  into  the  briny  flood. 

**  It  was  from  this  milk-like  stream  of  juices,  produced 
from  those  trees  and  plants  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold,  that 
tbo  Ssors  obtained  their  immortality. 

**  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  now  being  assimilated  with 
those  juices,  were  converted  into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a 
kind  of  butter  was  presently  produced ;  when  the  heavenly 
bands  went  again  into  the  presence  of  Brahma^  the  granter  of 
boons,  and  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Except  JVarsyan,  every 
other  Soar  and  Jtaoar  u  fatigued  with  his  labor,  and  still  the 
jffairssCa  doth  not  appear  j  wherefore  the  churning  of  the 
Ocean  is  at  a  stand.*  Then  Brakma  said  unto  Mtrajfan^ 
*  Endue  them  with  recruited  strength,  for  thou  art  their  sup- 
port.' And  JVoroyoit  answered  and  said, '  I  will  give  fiesh 
vigor  to  such  as  cooperate  in  the  work.  Let  Mandar  be 
whirled  about,  and  the  bed  of  the  ocean  he  kept  steady.' 

**  When  they  heard  the  words  of  A*ffra]ran,they  all  returned 
again  to  the  work,  and  I»egan  to  stir  about  with  great  force 
that  butter  of  the  ocenn,  when  there  presently  arose  from  out 
the  trooHled  deep,  first  the  Moon,  .vith  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, shining  with  ten  Uiousand  beams  of  gentle  light ;  next 
Ibtlowod  Srse,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whose  seat  is  the  white 


lily  of  the  waters ;  then  Seara-Davaef  the  goddess  of  wb«, 
and  the  white  horse  called  OefttsroM.  And  after  these  thera 
was  produced  from  the  unctuous  mass  the  Jewell  KamauUh, 
that  glorious  sporkling  gem  worn  by  Narayan  on  his  braaat ; 
also  Paraafactj  the  tree  of  plenty,  and  S^eroMse,  the  cow  that 
granted  every  heart's  desire. 

<*  The  moon,  Soeni-i>s»es,  the  goddess  of  Srae^  and  tb« 
Horse,  as  swift  as  thought,  instantly  marched  away  towards 
the  DtaMf  keeping  in  the  path  of  the  Sun. 

"Then  the  Dew  DkanwmOarea,  in  human  shape,  came 
forth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vessel  filled  with  the  im- 
mortal juice  Aaaraata,  When  the  Jtaaora  beheld  theaa  won- 
drous things  appear,  they  raised  their  tumultuout  voices  for 
the  AmreatMj  and  each  of  them  clamorously  exclaimad,  *  This 
of  right  is  mine.' 

"  In  the  mean  time  TVoMt,  a  mighty  elephant,  arose,  now 
kept  by  the  god  of  thunder ;  and  as  they  continued  to  cham 
the  ocean  more  than  enough,  that  deadly  poison  issued  ftmn 
iu  bed,  burning  like  a  raging  fire,  whose  dreadftil  fumes  in  a 
moment  spread  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  three 
regions  of  the  universe  with  the  mortal  stench,  until  Ssev,  at 
the  word  of  Brakma^  swallowed  the  fatal  drug,  to  save  man- 
kind ;  which,  remaining  in  the  throat  of  that  sovereign  Dsv 
of  magic  form,  from  that  time  he  hath  been  called  ^aA-KmL, 
because  his  throat  was  stained  blue. 

"  When  the  JUoora  beheld  this  miraculous  deed,  they  bo- 
came  desperate,  and  xhtJimreeUi  and  the  goddess  Sraa  became 
the  source  of  endless  hatred. 

<*  Then  Jfannwn  assumed  the  eharaet*? r  tnd  person  of  Mo- 
keenee  .Msyo,  the  power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  stood  before  the  Aaooraj  whose  minds 
being  fascinated  by  her  presence,  and  deprived  of  reason,  they 
seixed  the  wfmrsefa,  and  gave  it  unto  her. 

*'  The  Aaoora  now  clothe  themselves  in  costly  armor,  and, 
seising  their  various  weapons,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
Soara.  In  the  mean  time  Abfisyajt,  in  the  female  form,  having 
obtained  the  Amteeta  from  the  hands  of  their  leader,  the  hoeta 
of  50ors,  during  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  ./fsoors,  drank 
of  the  living  water. 

**  And  it  so  fell  out,  that  whilst  the  Soora  were  quenching 
their  thirst  for  immortality,  iZaAes,  an  Aaoar^  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Soar,  and  began  to  drink  also :  and  tlie  water  had 
but  reached  his  throat,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  friendship 
to  the  SoorOy  discovered  the  d«*ceil ;  and  instantly  JVonryaa 
cut  oV  his  head  as  he  was  drinking,  with  his  splendid  weapon 
Chakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Asoor,  emblem  of  a 
mountain's  summit,  being  tlius  separated  from  his  body  by 
the  Ckakra'a  edge,  bounded  into  the  heavens  with  a  dreadAU 
cry,  whilst  his  ponderous  trunk  fell,  cleaving  the  ground 
asunder,  and  shuking  the  whole  earth  unto  its  foundation, 
with  all  its  islands,  rocks,  and  forests ;  and  ftom  that  time 
the  head  of  Rahoo  resolved  an  eternal  enmity,  and  eonlinueth, 
even  unto  this  day,  at  times  to  seize  upon  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

**  Now  Narayan,  having  quitted  the  female  figure  he  had 
assumed,  began  to  disturb  the  Aaoora  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons ;  and  from  that  instant  a  dreadfol  battle  was  com- 
menced, on  the  ocean's  briny  strand,  between  the  Aaoora  and 
the  Soora.  Innumerable  sharp  and  missile  weapons  wera 
hurled,  and  thousands  of  piercing  darts  and  battle-axes  fell 
on  all  sides.  The  Aaoora  vomit  blood  from  the  wounds  of 
the  CkakrOj  and  fall  upon  the  ground  pierced  by  the  sword, 
the  spear,  and  spiked  club.  Heads,  glittering  with  polished 
gold,  divided  by  the  Pattoea*  blade,  drop  incessantly;  and 
mangled  bodies,  wallowing  in  their  gore,  lay  like  fragments  of 
mighty  rocks,  sparkling  with  gems  and  iirecious  ores.  Mil- 
lions of  sighs  and  groans  arise  on  every  side  ;  and  the  son  is 
overcast  with  blood,  as  they  clash  their  nrms,  and  wound  each 
other  with  their  dreadful  instruments  of  destruction. 

"  Now  the  battle  is  fought  with  the  iron-spiked  club,  and, 
as  they  close,  with  clinched  fist ;  and  the  din  of  war  ascendeth 
to  the  heavens.  They  cry,  *  Pursue !  strike !  fell  to  the 
ground  ! '  so  that  a  horrid  and  tumultnous  noise  is  heard  on 
ail  sides. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
fight,  JVar  and  M'arayan  entered  the  field  together.  JVWroyan, 
beholding  a  celestial  liow  in  the  hand  of  JVor,  it  reminded  him 
of  his  Ckakrtty  the  destroyer  of  the  Aaoora.  The  fiiithful 
weapon,  by  name  SoodarattUy  ready  at  the  mind's  call,  flew 
down  from  heaven  with  direct  and  refiilgont  spead,  baaotifal. 
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yet  terrible  to  behold :  and  being  arrived,  glowinf  like  the 
Mcriflcial  flame,  and  «preadinf  terror  around,  AVroyim,  with 
his  right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine  trunk,  hurled  forth 
the  ponderous  orb,  the  speedy  messenger  and  glorious  ruin  of 
hostile  towns ;  who,  i aging  like  the  final  all-destroying  fire, 
■hot  bounding  with  desolating  force,  killing  thousands  of  the 
jflsoors  in  his  rapid  flight,  burning  and  involving,  like  the  lam- 
bent flame,  and  eutting  down  all  that  would  oppose  him. 
Anon  he  climbeth  the  heavens,  and  now  again  darteth  into 
the  field  like  a  Peemuhy  to  feast  in  Mood. 

**  Now  the  dauntless  AtoTt  strive,  with  repeated  strength, 
to  crush  the  Sootm  with  rocks  and  mouutains,  which,  hurled  in 
Test  numbers  into  the  heavens,  appeared  like  scattered  clouds, 
and  fell,  with  all  the  trees  thereon,  in  millions  of  fear-exciting 
torrents,  striking  violently  against  each  other  with  a  mighty 
Doise  ;  and  in  their  fall  the  earth,  with  all  its  fields  and  forests, 
is  driven  from  its  foundation :  they  thunder  furiously  at  each 
other  as  they  roll  along  the  field,  and  spend  their  strength  in 
mutual  conflict. 

(*  Now  M'ar,  seeing  the  Soon  overwhelmed  with  fear,  filled 
up  the  path  to  Heaven  with  ihowera  of  golden-headed  arrows, 


and  split  the  mountain  summits  with  his  unerring  shafts  ;  and 
the  Asocro^  finding  themselves  again  sore  pressed. by  the  Sssis, 
precipitately  flee }  some  rush  headlong  into  the  briny  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  others  hide  themselves  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth. 

**  The  rage  of  the  glorious  doAra,  Sss^srs— ,  which  for  a 
while  burnt  like  the  oil-fod  fire,  now  grew  cool,  and  he  retired 
into  the  heavens  from  whence  he  came.  And  the  Soort  hav- 
ing obtained  the  victory,  the  mountain  Mamdar  was  carried 
back  to  its  former  station  with  great  respect,  whilst  the  wataia 
also  retired,  filling  the  firmament  and  the  heavens  with  their 
dreadfol  roarings. 

"  The  Soon  guarded  the  JtmrtoU  with  great  care,  and  re- 
joiced exceedingly  because  of  their  soccess.  And  JBeadrs, 
with  all  his  immortal  bands,  gave  the  water  of  life  onto  JV3»- 
royon,  to  keep  it  for  their  ue." —  BfAHASHAKAT. 

Amrita,  or  Immortal,  is,  according  to  Sir  William  Jooea, 
the  name  which  the  mythologists  of  Tibet  apply  to  a  celestial 
tree,  bearing  ambrosial  fruit,  and  adjoining  to  four  vaat  rocks, 
from  which   as   many  sacred   rivers  derive  their   several 


Ho^evUItt  tue  Hunt  of  tue  efotn^; 

A   TRAGIC   POEM. 


Tanto  acrior  apod  majores,  sicnt  virtutibns  gloria,  ita  flagitiis  ponitentia,  fbit.    Bed  hao  aliaqoe,  ex  veteri 
pttita,  qootiens  res  locnsque  ezempla  recti,  aut  solatia  mall,  poscet,  hand  absurd^  memorabimna. 

Taciti  SiaL  W.  3,  cu  5L 


TO    GROSVENOR   CHARLES    BEDFORD, 

THIS    POEM    IS    irrsCRIBED, 
in  LASTIire  ICXMO&IAL   OF   A   LOIfO  AlfD   UNINTER&UFTSD   F&IEirDSHIP, 

BT   HIS    OLD    SCHOOLFELLOW, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY. 


As  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  Grove, 
Bums  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees  ;  and  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  —  like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  Spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment,  —  nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so' relenting  Justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  Despair. 

WOBOSWOBTH. 


PREFACE. 


This  poem  wts  commenced  at  Keswick,  Dec.  2, 
1809,  and  finiihed  there  Jolj  14, 1814. 


A  French  translation,  by  M.  B.  de  S.,  in  three 
volumee  12mo.,  was  pablished  in  1820,  and  another 
by  M.  le  Chevalier*  *  *,  in  one  yolumQ  8to.,  1821. 
Both  are  in  prose. 

When  the  latest  of  these  versions  waa  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  the  publisher,  who  was  also 
the  printer,  insisted  upon  having  a  life  of  the  author 
prefixed.  The  French  public,  he  said,  knew  noth- 
ing of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
book  sell,  it  must  be  managed  to  interest  them  for 
the  writer.  The  Chevalier  represented  as  a  con 
elusive  reason  for  not  attempting  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  M.  Southey  *8 
private  history.  "  Would  you  believe  it? "  sayB  a 
friend  of  the  translator's,  from  whose  letter  I  trans- 
scribe  what  follows ;  **  this  was  his  answer  verba- 
Hm :  '  Jfimporte^  icrivez  toujours  ;  brodez^  hrodez- 
la  un pen;  que  ce  soit  vrai  ou  non  ce  ne  fait  risn  ; 
qui  prendra  la  peine  de  s'ifrformer  f  "  Accord- 
ingly a  JOrtice  sur  M.  Southey  was  composed,  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  publisher's  notions 
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of  biography,  but  from  such  materials  as  could  be 
collected  from  magazines  and  other  equally  unau- 
thentic sources. 

In  one  of  these  versions  a  notable  mistake  occurs, 
occasioned  by  the  French  pronunciation  of  an 
English  word.  The  whole  passage  indeed,  in  both 
versions,  may  be  regarded  as  curiously  exemplify- 
ing the  difference  between  French  and  English 
poetry. 

*'The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  through  the  eastern  windows  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  mom.     Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play, 
Floated  with  mazy  moyement.    Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  p'dlar*d  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval, 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, — 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so ! 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain  ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  past !  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice  ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course."  * 

//  se  livrait  it  toutes  ces  Hflexions^  quand  la  lu- 
mUre  des  lampes  et  des  cierges  commtnga  A  pdlir^ 
et  que  les  pr emit  res  teirUes  de  Vaurore  se  moTiirtrerU 
h  trovers  les  hautes  croistes  toum6es  vers  VorienJt. 
he  reUnir  du  jour  ne  ramena  point  dans  ces  murs 
des  sons  joyeux  ni  les  mouvemens  de  la  vie  qui  se 
Hveiiie  ;  les  seuls  papillans  de  nuit^  agitant  leurs 
aUes  pesantes,  hourdonmiient  encore  sous  les  vo&tes 
Unibreuses.  Bientdt  le  premier  rayon  du  soleU 
glissant  obliqutment  par-dessus  I'autel^  vtjU  s'arri' 
ter  sur  la  Umbe  de  lafemmepdcheresse^  etla  lumUre 
du  cid  sembla  y  p6n6trer.  "  Que  ce  prisage  s'ac- 
etrmplisse^''  s'icria  Pelage^  qui  absorbt  dans  sesmt- 
ditutionsjjixait  en  ce  moment  ses  yeux  sur  le  tombeau 
de sa  mere  ;  "  Dieu de  miscrieorde^  qu'il  en  soil ainsi ! 
Puisse  ta  bont6  vivijiante  y  verser  demimele  pardon ! 
Que  les  sanglots  de  la  piniienee  expirante^  et  que  mes 
pritres  amtres  ne  montent  point  en  vain  devarU 
le  trdne  itemd.  Et  toiy  pauvre  dme,  qui  de  ton 
wijour  douloureux  de  souffrances  et  de  larmes, 
*  See  pa^  667,  col.  9. 


esp^res  en  moi  pour  dbriger  et  adoudr  ton  suppUce^ 
temporairey  pardonne  m4n  d^ avoir ^  sous  ces  habits  et 
dans  cette  nuit,  ddtoumi  mes  pensies  sur  d'autres 
devoirs.  Jfotre  patrie  commune  a  exige  de  mm,  ce 
sacrifijce^  et  ton  fits  doit  dorinavant  accomplir  plus 
d'une  viile  dans  la  profondeur  des  fori  ts  sur  la  cime 
des  monts,  dans  les  plaines  couvertes  de  tentes,  ob- 
servant^ pour  V  amour  de  VEspagne^  la  marche  des 
astres  de  la  ntaf,  etpr6parant  V outrage  de  sajoumie 
avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa  course.'* —  T.  i. 
pp.  175—177. 

In  the  other  translation  the  motes  are  not  con- 
verted into  moths,  —  but  the  image  is  omitted. 

ConsunU  es  dans  des  soinspareHs  les  rapides  heures 
s'icouUnenty  les  lampes  et  Us  torches  commengoient 
d  pdlir,  et  Voblique  rayon  du  matin  doroit  d6jd  Us 
vitraux  6lev6s  qui  regardoient  vers  V Orient:  U 
retour  du  jour  ne  ramenoit  point,  dans  cette  sombre 
enceinte,  les  sons  joyeux,  ni  le  tableau  mouvant  de 
la  vie  qui  se  reveille  ;  mais,  tombant  d'en  haut,  U 
celeste  rayon,  passant  au-dessus  de  Vautd,  vintfrap' 
per  le  tombeau  de  la  femme  pieheresse.  *'*' Ainsi 
soit'il,''  s'icria  Pdage;  ^*  ainsi  soit-il,  6  divin 
Criateur!  Puisse  ta  viv^iante  bonte  verser  ainsi 
le  pardon  en  ce  Ueu  !  Que  les  gimissemens  d'une 
mart  pinitente,  que  mes  amtres  pritres  ne  soient 
pas  arrivies  en  vain  devant  la  trdne  de  mis^ricorde  ! 
Et  toi,  qui,  de  ton  sijour  de  souffrances  et  de  larmes, 
regardes  vers  ton  JUs,  pour  dbriger  et  soulager  tes 
peines,  pardonru,  si  d'autres  devoirs  ont  rempli  les 
heures  que  cette  nuit  et  cet  habit  m'enjoignoient  de 
te  consacrer!  Notre  patrie  exigeoit  ce  sacrifice; 
d'autres  vigUes  m'attendent  dans  les  bois  et  les 
ddfiUs  de  nos  montagnes;  et  bientdt  sous  la  tente, 
il  me  faudra  veiller,  le  soir,  avant  que  le  cid  ne  se 
couvre  d'itoHes,  itre  prit  pour  le  travail  du  jour, 
avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa  course.**  —  Pp. 
92,93. 

A  very  good  translation,  in  Dutch  verse,  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1623-4,  with  this 
title  :  —  *^  Rodrigo  de  Goth,  Koning  van  Spanje. 
Naar  het  Engelsch  van  Southey  gevolgd,  door 
Vrouwe  Katharina  Wilhelmina  Bilderdijk.  Te 
's  Gravenhage."  It  was  sent  to  me  with  the 
following  epistle  from  her  husband,  Mr.  Willem 
Bilderdijk. 

**  Roberto  Southey,  viro  spectatissimo, 
GulieUnus  Bilderdijk,  %  P.  O. 

"  Etsi  ea  nunc  temporis  passim  invaluerit  opinio, 
poetarum  genus  quam  maxima  glorie  cupiditate 
fiagrare,  mihi  tamen  contraria  semper  inaedit  per- 
suasio,  qui  divinie  Po€seos  altitudinem  veramque 
laudem  non  nisi  ab  iis  cognosci  putavi  quorum 
pre  cfBteris  e  meliori  luto  finxerit  pnecordia  Titan, 
neque  aut  ver^  aut  just^  judicari  vatem  nisi  ab  iis 
qui  eodem  afflatu  moveantur.  Sexagesimus  autem 
jam  agitur  annus  ex  quo  et  ipse  meos  inter  aquales 
po€ta  salutor,  eumque  locum  quem  ineunte  ado- 
lescentia  occupare  contigit,  in  bunc  usque  diem 
tenuisse  videor,  popularis  aurce  nunquam  captator, 
quin  immo  perpetuus  contemptor;  parous  ipse 
laudator,  censor  gravis  et  nonnunquam  molettus. 
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Toum  yero  nomen,  Vir  celeberrime  ac  speetatis- 
■ime,  jam  antea  yeneratua,  perlecto  tuo  de  Roderi- 
CO  rege  po6mate,  non  potui  non  aummis  extollere 
laudibos,  quo  doctiaaimo  aimul  ac  Tenuatiaaimo 
opere,  si  minoa  divimam  Jeneida^  aaltem  immor- 
talem  Taaaonia  Epopeiam  tenioise,  quin  et  certo 
reapectu  ita  auperaaae  Tideria,  ut  majorum  perpaa- 
coa,  flBqualium  neminem,  cum  vera  fide  ac  pietate 
in  Deum,  turn  ingenio  omnique  poetica  dote  tibi 
comparandum  eziatimem.  Ne  mireria  itaque,  car- 
minia  tui  gravitate  ac  dulcedine  captam,  meoqae 
judicio  fultam,  non  illaudatam  in  noatratiboa  Ma- 
aam  tuum  illud  nobile  pofima  foBminea  manu  aed 
non  inaueto  labore  attrectaaae,  Belgicoque  aermone 
reddidiaae.  Hanc  certe,  per  quadrantem  aecnli  et 
quod  ezouirit  feliciaaimo  connubio  mihi  junctam, 
laeamque  in  Divina  arte  alumnam  ac  aociam,  ni- 
mium  in  eo  aibi  aumpaiaae  nemo  facile  arbitrabitur 
cni  vel  minimum  Pofiaeoa  noatre  aenaum  uaurpare 
contigerit ;  nee  ego  hoa  ejua  conatua  quoa  illuatri 
tno  nomini  dicandoa  putayit,  tibi  mea  manu  offerre 
dubitabam.  Hec  itaque  utriuaque  noatrum  in  te 
obaenrantias  apecimina  accipe,  Vir  illuatriaaime,  ac 
ai  quod  communium  atudiorum,  si  quod  yeriD  pie- 
tatia  eat  vinculum,  noa  tibi  ex  animo  babe  addic- 
tiaaimoB.    Vale. 

"  Dabam  Lugduni  in  Batavia.    Ipaia  idib. 
Februar.  CIOIOCCCXXIV." 

I  went  to  Leyden  in  1825,  for  the  purpoae  of 
aeeing  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  and  the  lady  who 
had  translated  my  poem,  and  addreaaed  it  to  me  in 
aome  very  affecting  atanzaa.  It  so  happened,  that 
on  my  arrival  in  that  city,  I  waa  laid  up  under  a 
Burgeon's  care ;  they  took  me  into  their  house,  and 
made  the  daya  of  my  confinement  aa  pleaaurable 
aa  they  were  memorable.  I  have  never  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  of  higher  intellectual  power, 
nor  of  greater  learning,  nor  of  more  varioua  and 
extenaive  knowledge  than  Bilderdijk,  confesaedly 
the  moat  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
country.  His  wife  waa  worthy  of  him.  I  paid 
them  another  viait  the  following  year.  They  are 
now  both  gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  shall  not  look 
upon  their  like  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Roderick,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  curious  letter  from  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  (who  had  paaaed  a  few  days  with  me  in 
the  preceding  autumn,)  giving  me  an  account  of 
hia  endeavora  to  procure  a  favorable  notice  of  the 
poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

«'  EdMwgh,  Deo.  15, 1814. 
(*  Mt  dear  Sir, 

**  I  waa  very  happy  at  aeeing  the  post-mark  of 
Keswick,  and  quite  proud  of  the  pleasure  you  make 
me  believe  my  **  WsJce  "  has  given  to  the  beauteoua 
and  happy  group  at  Greta  Hall.  Indeed,  few 
things  could  give  me  more  pleasure,  for  I  left  my 
heart  a  sojourner  among  them.  I  have  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  matrimony  aince  that  period  than 
ever  1  had  before ;  and  I  deaire  that  you  will  posi- 
tively give  my  kindest  respects  to  each  of  them 
individually. 
*(  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Son  ia  publiahed,  aa  you  will 


aee  by  the  Papers,  and  if  I  may  believe  aome  < 
municationa  that  I  have  got,  the  public  opiaioR  of 
it  ia  high  i  but  theae  communicationa  to  an  author 
are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

**  I  have  read  Roderick  over  and  over  agmin^aad 
am  the  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  ia  the 
nobleat  epic  poem  of  the  age.  I  have  had  aome 
correapondence  and  a  good  deal  of  converaatioR 
with  Mr.  Jefiey  about  it,  though  he  doea  not  agree 
with  me  in  every  particular.  He  aaya  it  ia  too 
long,  and  wanta  elattiaty,  and  will  not,  he  feara,  be 
generally  read,  though  much  may  be  aaid  in  ita 
favor.  I  had  even  teaaed  him  to  let  me  review  it 
for  him,  on  account,  aa  I  aaid,  that  be  could  not 
appreciate  ita  merita.  I  copy  one  aentenoe  out  of 
the  letter  he  aent  in  answer  to  mine :  — 

**  *■  For  Southey  I  have,  aa  well  aa  you,  great  re« 
apect,  and  when  he  wiU  let  me,  great  admiration ; 
but  he  ia  a  moat  provoking  fellow,  and  at  least  aa 
conceited  aa  his  neighbor  Wordaworth.  I  cannot 
juat  trust  you  with  hia  Roderick ;  but  I  ahall  be 
extremely  happy  to  talk  over  that  and  other  kin- 
dred aubjecta  with  you ;  for  I  am  every  way  dis- 
posed to  give  Southey  a  laviah  allowance  of  praiae ; 
and  few  thinga  would  give  me  greater  pleaauie 
than  to  find  he  had  afforded  me  a  fair  opportunity. 
But  I  muat  do  my  duty  according  to  my  own  ap- 
prehenaiona  of  it.' 

**  I  aupped  with  him  taat  night,  but  there  was  ao 
many  people  that  I  got  but  little  converaation  with 
him ;  but  what  we  had  waa  solely  about  you  and 
Wordiiworth.  I  auppoae  you  have  heard  what  a 
cruahing  review  he  haa  given  the  latter.  I  still 
found  him  persisting  in  his  first  aaaeveration,  that  it 
was  heavy ;  but  what  waa  my  pleaaure  to  find  that 
he  had  only  got  to  the  aeventeenth  diviaion !  I 
aaaured  him  he  had  the  marrow  of  the  thing  to 
come  at  aa  yet,  and  in  that  I  waa  joined  by  Bfr. 

Alison.    There  waa  at  the  same  time  a  Lady  M 

joined  ua  at  the  inatant ;  abort  aa  her  remark  was, 
it  aeemed  to  make  more  impreaaion  on  JefiVey  than 
all  our  argumenta :  — » Oh,  I  do  love  Southey ! ' 
that  waa  all. 

**  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  more.  But  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  do  any  thing,  nor  publiah  any 
thing  that  will  nettle  Jeffrey  for  the  present, 
knowing,  as  you  do,  how  omnipotent  he  is  with  the 
fashionable  world,  and  aeemingly  ao  well  disposed 
toward  you. 

**  I  am  ever  youra  moat  truly, 

'*  James  Hogg. 

^*- 1  wish  the  Notes  may  be  aafe  enough.  I  never 
looked  at  them.  I  wiah  theae  large  quartoea  were 
all  in  hell  burning.** 

The  reader  will  be  as  much  amuaed  aa  I  waa  with 
poor  Hogg's  earnest  desire  that  I  would  not  say 
any  thing  which  might  tend  to  frustrate  hia  friendly 
intentiona. 

Bat  what  i uo«eM  th«  Sb«pberd  oMt, 
Is  to  the  world  a  secret  yeu 

There  can  be  no  reaaon,  however,  for  withhold- 
ing what  waa  aaid  in  my  reply  of  the  eruskimg  re- 
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view  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poem :  —  "He  criuh  the  Ezcuruon ! !  Tell  him  he 
might  u  easily  crush  Skiddaw ! '.' 

Kxswicx,  15  June,  1838. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

Thb  history  of  the  Wisi-Goths  for  some  years 
before  their  overthrow  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  enmity  between 
the  royal  families  of  Chindasuintho  and  Wamba 
was  one  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom, the  latter  party  having  assisted  in  betraying 
their  country  to  the  Moors  for  the  gratification  of 
their  own  revenge.  Theodofred  and  Favila  were 
younger  sons  of  King  Chindasuintho ;  King  Witiza, 
who  was  of  Wamba's  family,  put  out  the  eyes  of 
Theodofred,  and  murdered  Favila,  at  the  instigation 
of  that  Chieftain's  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
adultery.  Pelayo,  the  son  of  Favila,  and  afterwards 
the  founder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  was  driven 
into  exile.  Roderick,  the  son  of  Theodofred,  re- 
covered the  throne,  and  put  out  Witiza's  eyes  in 
vengeance  for  his  father ;  but  he  spared  Orpas,  the 
brother  of  the  tyrant,  as  being  a  Priest,  and  Ebba 
and  Sisibert,  the  two  sons  of  Witiza,  by  Pelayo's 
mother.  It  may  be  convenient  thus  briefly  to  pre- 
mise these  circumstances  of  an  obscure  portion  of 
liistory,  with  which  few  readers  can  be  supposed  to 
be  familiar ;  and  a  list  of  the  principal  persons  who 
are  introduced,  or  spoken  of,  may  as  properly  be 
prefixed  to  a  Poem  as  to  a  Play. 


WiTIXA,    .  .  . 

THBODorsso, 

bUnded  by  Roderick. 

KiDgWiUza. 
hi*  brother  :  out  to  death  bv  Witixa. 

The  Wife  of  Favila,  Witi«a»i  adulteroua  mistresa. 

BODBKICS, .  . 

*        *        «        •        • 
the  last  King  of  the  Wiai-Ootha ;   mo 

the  founder  of  the  Spaniah  MooMichy ; 

Gauoioia,  . . 
Gmii^ 

son  of  Farila. 
. . . .  hii  wife. 
....  his  titter. 

Favila,  .... 

HSBMBtllfD, 

ButiiXA,  . . . 


Couirr  PKoao,    . .  > 
Couirr  Eoooif,  . .  i 

Alphokio, 

Uksar, 

Romaho, 


Abdalaxiz, 

eoiloiva, 

Abulcaokm, 

Algahman, 

Atub,  . . 

Ibbahim, 

Maoubd, 


:•.:::) 


.  hit  dauf  hter. 

.  widow  of  Theodo&od,  and  mother  of 
Roderick. 

powerfiU  Lorda  of  Cantabria. 

Count  Pedro**  ton,  afterward*  King. 

Archbiahop  of  Toledo. 

a  Monk  of  the  Caulian  Schoola,  near 

Merida. 

tbe  Moorith  governor  of  Spain, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Roderick,  now  of 
[Abdalaxiz. 

^  Moorith  Cbieft. 
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Obpai, brother  to  Witiia,  and  formerly  AicIh 

bithop  of  Seville,  now  a  renegade. 

SiiiBBBT,   j  ^^^  of  Witixa  and  of  PeUyo't  mother. 

Ebba J 

NuMACiAir, a  renegade,  governor  of  Gegio. 

Court  Juuan,  ...  a  powerful  Lord  among  the  Wiai-Gotha, 
now  a  renegade. 

Flobinoa, hit  daughter,  violated  by  King  Roderick. 

*       •        •        •       • 

AooiiNDA, daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Auria. 

Oooar, Abbot  of  St.  Felix 

SiVBBiAir, Roderick't  foater-&ther. 

Favinia, Count  Pedro't  wife. 

The  fonr  latter  perw>na  are  imaginary.  All  the  other*  ars 
mentioned  in  hittory.  I  ought,  however,  to  obterve,  that 
Romano  it  a  creature  of  monkith  legendi ;  that  the  name  of 
Pelayo't  titter  hat  not  been  preterved ;  and  that  that  of  Rod- 
erick't mother,  Ruteilo,  ha*  been  altered  to  RuaiUa.  for  the 
take  of  euphony. 


I. 


RODERICK   AND  ROMANO. 

Long  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  cried  out  to  Heaven : 

At  length  the  measure  of  offence  was  full. 

Count  Julian  call'd  the  invaders ;  not  because 

Inhuman  priests  with  unoffending  blood 

Had  stain'd  their  country ;  not  because  a  yoke 

Of  iron  servitude  oppress'd  and  gall'd 

The  children  of  the  soil :  a  private  wrong 

Roused  the  remorseless  Baron.    Mad  to  wreak 

His  vengeance,  for  his  violated  child, 

On  Roderick's  head,  in  evil  hour  for  Spain, 

For  that  imhappy  daughter,  and  himself,  — 

Desperate  apcwtate  !  —  on  the  Moors  he  call'd ; 

And  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  whom  the  South 

Wafts  froin  vhe  plains  m  waa.«d  AfrJ'"'; 

I'be  Mussulmen  upon  Iberia's  shore 

Descend.    A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 

Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 

Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 

Of  erring  faith  conjoin'd,  —  strong  in  the  youth 

And  heat  of  zeal, — a  dreadful  brotherhood, 

In  whom  all  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 

While  Conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  ac- 

curs'd 
Drunk  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 
All  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 

Thou,  Calpe,  saw'st  their  coming ;  ancient  Rock 
Renown'd,  no  longer  now  shalt  thou  be  call'd 
From  Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Kronos,  or  hundred-handed  Briareus, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules ;  but  doom'd  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  thenceforth 
To  stand  his  everlasting  monument. 
Thou  saw'st  the  dark-blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There,  on  the  beach,  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  tbe  sun  and  breeze ; 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array. 
White  turbans,  glittering  armor,  shields  engrail 'd 
With  gold,  and  cimeters  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport. 
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Carl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  diaplay 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy.    Too  soon 
The  gales  of  Spain  from  that  unhappy  land 
Wafled,  as  from  an  open  charnel-house, 
The  taint  of  death ;  and  that  bright  sun,  from  fields 
Of  slaughter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected  atmosphere. 

Then  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths ;  their  hour 
Was  come,  and  Vengeance,  long  withheld,  went 

loose. 
Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  them. 
And  Treason,  like  an  old  and  eating  sore. 
Consumed  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  strength ; 
And,  worst  of  enemies,  their  Sins  were  arm'd 
Against  them.    Yet  the  sceptre  from  their  hands 
Pass'd  not  away  inglorious,  nor  was  shame 
Left  for  their  children's  lasting  heritage ; 
Eight  summer  days,  from  morn  till  latest  eye, 
The  fatal  fight  endured,  till  perfidy 
Prevailing  to  their  overthrow,  they  sunk 
Defeated,  not  dishonor'd.    On  the  banks 
Of  Chrysus,  Roderick's  royal  car  was  found, 
His  battle-horse  Orelio,  and  that  helm 
Whose  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,  had    mark'd    his    presence.    Did   the 

stream 
Receive  him  with  the  undistinguish'd  dead. 
Christian  and  Moor,  who  clogg'd  its  course  that 

day? 
So  thought  the  Conqueror ;  and  from  that  day  forth, 
Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory. 
He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy. 
So  thought  the  Goths ;  they  said  no  prayer  for  him. 
For  him  no  service  sung,  nor  mourning  made. 
But  charged  their  crimes  upon  his  head,  and  cursed 
Ji'is  memory  \ 

Bravely  in  that  eight-days'  Hgti 
The  King  had  striven,  —  for  victory  first,  while 

hope 
Re  main 'd,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  lefl ; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not ;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.    Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  me  ? 
Cried  Roderick  ;  and  he  dropp'd  Orelio's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer,  — 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  soon  and  short,  death  and  forgetfulness ! 
Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answer'd  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 
Of  righteousness  and  judgment  afler  death. 
And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.     Twas  agony. 
And  yet  'twas  hope ;  —  a  momentary  light. 
That  flash'd  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cross 
To  point  salvation,  then  left  all  within 
Dark  as  before.    Fear,  never  felt  till  then. 
Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 
Of  lightning,  smote  him.  From  his  horse  he  dropp'd. 
Whether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 
Struck  down,  he  knew  not;  loosen'd  from  his  wrist 
The  sword-chain,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 
Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell. 
Glued  there  with  Moorish  gore.    His  royal  robe, 


His  homed  helmet  and  enamell'd  mail. 
He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 
A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  involved 
Stole  like  a  thief  in  darkness  from  the  field. 

Evening  closed  round  to  favor  him.     All  night 
He  fled,  the  sound  of  battle  in  his  ear 
Ringing,  and  sights  of  death  before  his  eyes, 
With  forms  more  horrible  of  eager  fiends 
That  seem'd  to  hover  round,  and  gulfii  of  fire 
Opening  beneath  his  feet.    At  times  the  groan 
Of  some  poor  fugitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  fallen  beside  the  way. 
Roused  him  from  these  dread  visions,  and  he  call'd 
In  answering  groans  on  his  Redeemer's  name. 
That  word  the  only  prayer  that  pass'd  his  lips. 
Or  rose  within  his  heart.    Then  would  he  see 
The  Cross  whereon  a  bleeding  Savior  hung. 
Who  call'd  on  him  to  come  and  cleanse  his  soul 
In    those  all-healing   streams,    which  from    his 

wounds, 
As  from  perpetual  springs,  forever  flow'd. 
No  hart  e'er  panted  for  the  water-brooks 
As  Roderick  thirsted  there  to  drink  and  live ; 
But  Hell  was  interposed;  and  worse  than  Hell — 
Yea,  to  his  eyes  more  dreadful  than  the  fiends 
Who  flock'd  like  hungry  ravens  round  his  head, — 
Florinda  stood  between,  and  warn'd  him  off 
With  her  abhorrent  hands,  —  that  agony 
Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done. 
Inflicted  on  her  ravisher  the  curse 
That  it  invoked  from  Heaven.  —  Oh,  what  a  night 
Of  waking  horrors !    Nor,  when  morning  came. 
Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 
Bring  aught  of  comfort  ;  wheresoe'er  he  went 
The  tidings  of  defeat  had  gone  before ; 
And  leaving  their  defenceless  homes  to  seek 
^Vhat  abclter  wa^Is  and  battlements  might  yield. 
Old  men  with  feeble  leet,  -vnd  tottering  babes. 
And  widows  with  their  infants  in  their  arms, 
Hurried  along.      Nor  royal  festival. 
Nor  sacred  pageant,  with  like  multitudes 
E'er  fill'd  the  public  way.    All  whom  the  sword 
Had  spared  were  here ;  bed-rid  infirmity 
Alone  was  left  behind  ;  the  cripple  plied 
His  crutches ;  with  her  child  of  yesterday 
The  mother  fled,  and  she  whose  hour  was  come 
Fell  by  the  road. 

Less  dreadful  than  this  view 
Of  outward  suffering  which  the  day  disclosed. 
Had  night  and  darkness  seem'd  to  Roderick's  heart. 
With  all  their  dread  creations.    From  the  throng 
He  tum'd  aside,  unable  to  endure 
This  burden  of  the  general  woe ;  nor  walls. 
Nor  towers,  nor  mountain  fastnesses  he  sought ; 
A  firmer  hold  his  spirit  yeam'd  to  find, 
A  rock  of  surer  strength.     Unknowing  where. 
Straight  through  the  wild  he  hasten'd  on  all  day, 
And  with  unslacken'd  speed  was  travelling  still 
When  evening  gather'd  round.     Seven  days,  from 

mom 
Till  night,  be  travell'd  thus ;  the  forest  oaks. 
The  fig-grove  by  the  fearful  husbandman 
Forsaken  to  the  spoiler,  and  the  vines. 
Where  fox  and  household  dog  together  now 
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Fed  on  the  vintage,  ^ve  him  food ;  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  was  on  him,  and  the  agony 
Which  wrought  within,  supplied  a  strength  beyond 
All  natural  ftoce  of  man. 

When  the  eighth  eve 
Was  come,  he  found  himself  on  Ana's  banks. 
Fast  by  the  Caulian  Schools.     It  was  the  hour 
Of  vespers ;  but  no  vesper-bell  was  heard. 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  the  passing  stream. 
Or  stork,  who,  flapping  with  wide  wing  the  air. 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  tower. 
Brethren  and  pupils  thence  alike  had  fled 
To  save  themselves  within  the  embattled  walls 
Of  neighboring  Merida.    One  aged  Monk 
Alone  was  left  behind ;  he  would  not  leave 
The  sacred  spot  beloved,  for  having  served 
There,  from  his  childhood  up  to  ripe  old  age, 
God's  holy  altar,  it  became  him  now. 
He  thought,  before  that  altar  to  await 
The  merciless  misbelievers,  and  lay  down 
His  life,  a  willing  martyr.    So  he  staid 
When  all  were  gone,  and  duly  fed  the  lamps. 
And  kept  devotedly  the  altar  dress'd. 
And  duly  ofier'd  up  the  sacrifice. 
Four  days  and  nights  he  thus  had  pass'd  alone, 
In  such  high  mood  of  saintly  fortitude. 
That  hope  of  Heaven  became  a  heavenly  joy  ', 
And  now  at  evening  to  the  gate  he  went. 
If  he  might  spy  the  Moors, — for  it  seem'd  long 
To  tarry  for  his  crown. 

Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised, 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  he  lay  ;  his  arms 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew'd  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now ;  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart, 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose. 
Had  open'd  to  the  genial  influences 
Of  Heaven.    In  attitude,  but  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay  ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  offer.    When  the  Monk 
Beheld  him  sufi'ering  thus,  he  raised  him  up. 
And  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in ; 
And  there,  before  the  altar,  in  the  name 
Of  Him  whose  bleeding  image  there  was  hung. 
Spake  comfort,  and  adjured  him  in  that  name 
Tliere  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  his  sins. 
Lo !  said  Roniano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  that  from  their  hands 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crown. 
That  God  who  willeth  not  the  sinner's  death 
Hath  led  thee  hither.    Threescore  years  and  five. 
Even  from  the  hour  when  I,  a  five-years'  child, 
Enter'd  the  schools,  have  I  continued  here. 
And  served  the  altar :  not  in  all  those  years 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
Appear 'd  before  me.    O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine, 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  God. 

Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 
Thou  seest,  he  cried,  —  thou  seest,  — but  memory 


And  suffocating  thoughts  repress'd  the  word, 

And  shudderings  like  an  ague-fit,  from  head 

To  foot  convulsed  him  ;  t'dl  at  length,  subduing 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd. 

Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  —  Thou«eeest 

Roderick  the  Goth !  That  name  would  have  sufficed 

To  tell  its  whole  abhorred  history : 

He  not  the  less  pursued,  —  the  ravisher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !     Having  said. 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  straighten'd  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and 

eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Awaited  life  or  death. 

All  night  the  old  mnn 
Pray'd  with  his  penitent,  and  minister'd 
Unto  the  wounded  soul,  till  he  infused 
A  healing  hope  of  mercy  that  allay 'd 
Its  heat  of  anguish.     But  Romano  saw 
What  strong  temptations  of  despair  beset, 
And  how  he  needed  in  this  second  birth. 
Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care. 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Surely  I  hoped  that  I  this  day  should  sing 
Hosannahs  at  thy  throne ;  but  thou  hast  yet 
Work  for  thy  servant  here.    He  girt  his  loins. 
And  from  her  altar  took,  with  reverent  hands. 
Our  Lady's  image  down  :  In  this,  quoth  he. 
We  have  our  guide,  and  guard,  and  comforter, 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way. 
Fear  not  but  we  shall  find  a  resting-place  ; 
The  Almighty's  hand  is  on  us. 

They  went  forth ; 
They  cross'd  the  stream ;  and  when  Romano  tum'd 
For  his  last  look  toward  the  Caulian  towers. 
Far  off*  the  Moorish  standards  in  the  light 
Of  mom  were  glittering,  where  the  miscreant  host 
Toward  the  Lusitanian  capital 
To  lay  their  siege  advanced ;  the  eastern  breeze 
Bore  to  the  fearful  travellers  far  away 
The  sound  of  horn  and  tambour  o'er  the  plain. 
All  day  they  hastened,  and  when  evening  fell, 
Sped  toward  the  setting  sun,  as  if  its  line 
Of  glory  came  from  Heaven  to  point  their  course. 
But  feeble  were  the  feet  of  that  old  man 
For  such  a  weary  length  of  way  ;  and  now 
Being  pass'd  the  danger,  (for  in  Merida 
Sacaru  long  in  resolute  defence 
Withstood  the  tide  of  war,)  with  easier  pace 
The  wanderers  journey 'd  on ;  till  having  cross'd 
Rich  Tagus,  and  the  rapid  Zezere, 
They  from  Albardos'  hoary  height  beheld 
Pine-forest,  fruitful  vale,  and  that  fair  lake 
Where  Alcoa,  mingled  there  with  Baza's  stream. 
Rests  on  its  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
That  sea  the  aim  and  boundary  of  their  toil. 

The  fourth  week  of  their  painful  pilgrimage 
Was  full,  when  they  arrived  where  from  the  land 
A  rocky  hill,  rising  with  steep  ascent, 
O'erhung  the  glittering  beach ;  there,  on  the  top, 
A  little,  lowly  hermitage  they  found. 
And  a  rude  Cross,  and  at  its  foot  a  grave, 
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Bearing  no  name,  nor  other  monoraent. 

Where  better  could  they  rest  than  here,  where  fiuth, 

And  secret  penitence,  and  happiest  death. 

Had  bless*d  the  spot,  and  brought  good  Angels 

down. 
And  open'd,  as  it  were,  a  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Behind  them  was  the  desert,  offering  fmit 
And  water  for  their  need ;  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  front. 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice. 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaim'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ? 


U. 

RODERICK   IN  SOLITUDE. 

Twelve  months  they  sojoum'd  in  their  solitude, 
And  then  beneath  the  burden  of  old  age 
Romano  sunk.    No  brethren  were  there  here 
To  spread  the  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  strow 
That  penitential  bed,  and  gather  round 
To  sing  his  requiem,  and  with  prayer  and  psalm 
Assist  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
He  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  which  long  had  been 
His  only  couch ;  beside  him  Roderick  knelt. 
Moisten 'd  from  time  to  time  his  blacken'd  lips, 
Received  a  blessing  with  his  latest  breath. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  nameless  grave 
Of  the  fore-tenant  of  that  holy  place 
Consign'd  him,  earth  to  earth. 

Two  graves  are  here ; 
And  Roderick,  transverse  at  their  feet,  began 
To  break  the  third.    In  all  his  intervals 
Of  prajrer,  save  only  when  he  search 'd  the  woods 
And  fill'd  the  water-cruise,  he  labor 'd  there  ; 
And  when  the  work  was  done,  and  he  had  laid 
Himself  at  length  within  its  narrow  sides 
And  measured  it,  he  shook  his  head  to  think 
There  was  no  other  business  now  for  him. 
Poor  wretch,  thy  bed  is  ready,  he  exclaim'd. 
And  would  that  night  were  come !  —  It  was  a  task. 
All  gloomy  as  it  was,  which  had  beguiled 
The  sense  of  solitude ;  but  now  he  felt 
The  burden  of  the  solitary  hours  : 
The  silence  of  that  lonely  hermitage 
Lay  on  him  like  a  spell ;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  his  own  prayers,  he  started,  half  aghast 
Then,  too,  as  on  Romano's  grave  he  sat 
And  pored  upon  his  own,  a  natural  thought 
Arose  within  him,  —  well  might  he  have  spared 
That  useless  toil ;  the  sepulchre  would  be 
No  hiding-place  for  him ;  no  Christian  hands 
Were  here  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 
And  cover  it  with  earth.     There  he  might  drag 
His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour; 
But  there  the  Sea-Birds  of  her  heritage 
Would  rob  the  worm,  or  perad venture  seize. 
Ere  death  had  done  its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 
Even  now  they  did  not  fear  him  :  when  he  walk'd 
Beside  them  on  the  beach,  regardlessly 


They  saw  his  coming ;  and  their  whirring  wings 
Upon  the  height  had  sometimes  fann'd  his  cheek. 
As  ii^  being  thus  alone,  humanity 
Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogative 
Of  man  were  done  away. 

For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  be  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain ;  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these,  —  the  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty  ;  —  that  he  had  fallen 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.     But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things,  — 
To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him,  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine ;  — 
Had  then  Almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man,  below  redemption's  reach,  — 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts,  and  like  the  beausta 
To  perish  !  —  Such  temptations  troubled  him 
By  day,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  even  in  sleep  he  struggled  with  the  thought, 
And  waking  with  the  effort  of  his  prayers, 
The  dream  assail'd  him  still. 

A  wilder  form 
Sometimes  his  poignant  penitence  assumed. 
Starting  with  force  revived  frt>m  intervak 
Of  calmer  passion,  or  exhausted  rest ; 
When  floating  back  upon  the  tide  of  thought 
Remembrance  to  a  self-excusing  strain 
Beguiled  him,  and  recall'd  in  long  array 
The  sorrows  and  the  secret  impulses 
Which  to  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  guilt 
Led  their  unwary  victim.    The  evil  hour 
Return 'd  upon  him,  when  reluctantly 
Yielding  to  worldly  counsel  his  assent, 
In  wedlock  to  an  ill-assorted  mate 
He  gave  his  cold,  unwilling  hand :  then  came 
The  disappo'mtment  of  the  barren  bed. 
The  hope  deceived,  the  soul  dissatisfied. 
Home  without  love,  and  privacy  from  which 
Delight  was  banish'd  first,  and  peace  too  soon 
Departed.    Was  it  strange  that,  when  be  met 
A  heart  attuned, — a  spirit  like  his  own. 
Of  lofty  pitch,  yet  in  affection  mild. 
And  tender  as  a  youthful  mother's  joy, — 
Oh,  was  it  strange  if,  at  such  sympathy. 
The  feelings,  which  within  his  breast  repell'd 
And  chill'd,  had  shrunk,  should  open  forth  like 

flowers 
After  cold  winds  of  night,  when  gentle  gales 
Restore  the  genial  sun  ?    If  all  were  known. 
Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven  ?  — 
(Thus  would  he  lay  the  unction  to  his  soul,) 
If  all  were  truly  known,  as  Heaven  knows  all, 
Heaven,  that  is  merciful  as  well  as  just,  — 
A  passion  slow  and  mutual  in  its  growth. 
Pure  as  fraternal  love,  long  self-conceal  d. 
And  when  confess'd  in  silence,  long-controird ; 
Treacherous  occasion,  human  frailly,  fear 
Of  endless  separation,  worse  than  death, — 
The  purpose  and  the  hope  with  which  the  Fiend 
Tempted,  deceived,  and  madden *d  him ;  —  but  then 
As  at  a  new  temptation  would  he  start. 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  shame, 
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And  clinch  in  agony  hie  matted  hair ; 
While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought  aroee, 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge  where  yonder  waves 
Invited  him  to  rest. 

Oh  for  a  voice 
Of  comfort,  —  for  a  ray  of  hope  from  Heaven ! 
A  hand  that  from  these  billows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  ere  he  sink  ingulf 'd ! 
At  length,  as  life,  when  it  hath  lain  long  time 
Oppress'd  beneath  some  grievous  malady. 
Seems  to  rouse  up  with  re-collected  strength. 
And  the  sick  man  doth  feel  within  himself 
A  second  spring,  so  Roderick's  better  mind 
Arose  to  save  him.    Lo !  the  western  sun 
Flames  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic ;  on  the  verge 
Of  glowing  ocean  rests ;  retiring  then 
Draws  with  it  all  its  rays,  and  sudden  night 
Fills  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.    The  penitent 
Knelt  by  Romano's  grave,  and  falling  prone, 
Clasp'd  with  extended  arms  the  funeral  mould. 
Father !  he  cried ;  Companion !  only  friend, 
"When  all  beside  was  lost !  thou  too  art  gone. 
And  the  poor  sinner  whom  from  utter  death 
Thy  providential  hand  preserved,  once  more 
Totters  upon  the  gulf.     I  am  too  weak 
For  solitude,  —  too  vile  a  wretch  to  bear 
This  everlasting  commime  with  myself. 
The  Tempter  hath  assail'd  me ;  my  own  heart 
Is  leagued  with  him ;  Despair  hath  laid  the  nets 
To  take  my  soul,  and  Memory,  like  a  ghost. 
Haunts  me,  and  drives  me  to  the  toils.    O  Saint, 
While  I  was  bless'd  with  thee,  the  hermitage 
Was  my  sure  haven !     Look  upon  me  still. 
For  from  thy  heavenly  mansion  thou  canst  see 
The  suppliant ;  look  upon  thy  child  in  Christ. 
Is  there  no  other  way  for  penitence .' 
I  ask  not  martyrdom ;  for  what  am  I 
That  I  should  pray  for  triumphs,  the  fit  meed 
Of  a  long  life  of  holy  works  like  thine  j 
Or  how  should  I  presumptuously  aspire 
To  wear  the  heavenly  crown  resign'd  by  thee, 
For  my  poor  sinful  sake  ?    Oh  point  me  thou 
Some  humblest,  painfulest,  severest  path, — 
Some  new  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  glory,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt.    Let  me  bind  my  brow 
With  thorns,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerusalem, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood ;  there,  day  by  day. 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourge, 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  Cross, 
A  nightly  crucifixion  I  — any  thing 
Of  action,  difficulty,  bodily  pain, 
Labor,  and  outward  suflering,  —  any  thing 
But  stillness  and  this  dreadful  solitude ! 
Romano !  Father !  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
In  dreams,  O  sainted  Soul !  or  from  the  grave 
Speak  to  thy  penitent ;  even  from  the  grave 
lliine  were  a  voice  of  comfort. 

Thus  he  cried, 
Easing  the  pressure  of  his  burden'd  heart 
With  passionate  prayer ;  thus  pour'd  his  spirit  forth, 
Till,  with  the  long,  impetuous  effort  spent, 
His  spirit  fail'd,  and,  laying  on  the  grave 
His  weary  head  as  on  a  pillow,  sleep 


Fell  on  him.    He  had  pray'd  to  hear  a  voice 
Of  consolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 
Of  consolation  came.     Roderick,  it  said, — 
Roderick,  my  poor,  unhappy,  sinful  child, 
Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee  !  —  Not  if  Heaven 
Had  opened,  and  Romano,  visible 
In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  that  prayer ;  — 
Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 
So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 
With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 
So  quick,  so  keen  a  pang.     It  was  that  voice 
Which  sung  his  fretful  infancy  to  sleep 
So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  grie&, 
Counsell'd,  with  angruish  and  prophetic  tears. 
His  headstrong  youth.    And  lo !  his  Mother  stood 
Before  him  in  the  vision ;  in  those  weeds 
Which  never  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 
She  foUow'd  her  dear  lord  Theodofrcd . 
Rusilla  laid  aside ;  but  in  her  face 
A  sorrow  that  bespake  a  heavier  load 
At  heart,  and  more  unmitigated  woe,  — 
Yea,  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Witizk's  ruffians  and  the  red-hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband ;  wiped  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore ; , 
Cool'd  his  scorch'd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him,  and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses.    In  his  dream. 
Groaning  he  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 
Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 
A  benediction  on  him.     But  those  hands 
Were  chain 'd,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around. 
With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  Will  no  one  break 
These  shameful  fetters  ?    Pedro,  Theudemir, 
Athanagild,  where  are  ye  ?     Roderick's  arm 
Is  wither'd ;  —  Chiefs  of  Spain,  but  where  are  ye  ? 
And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou  our  surest  hope. 
Dost  thou,  too,  sleep  ?  —  Awake,  Pelayo !  —  up !  — 
Why  tarriest  thou,  Deliverer  ?  —  But  with  that 
She  broke  her  bonds,  and,  lo !    her  form  was 

changed ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 
Gleam'd  on  her  breastplate ;  in  her  shield  displayed. 
Erect  a  lion  ramp'd ;  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Berecjmthian  Goddess  crown'd 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 
Red  as  a  firebrand  blazed.     Anon  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rang  around ; 
The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War-cries,  and  tumult,  strife,  and  hate,  and  rage, 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony. 
Rout,  and  pursuit,  and  death  ;  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  victory,  —  Spain  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  vision  master'd  him, 
Rush'd  to  the  fight  rejoicing :  starting  then. 
As  his  own  effort  burst  the  charm  of  sleep. 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.     But  the  dream 
Wrought  in  him  still ;  for  still  he  felt  his  heart 
Pant,  and  his  wither'd  arm  was  trembling  still ; 
And  still  that  voice  was  in  his  ear  which  call'd 
On  Jesus  for  his  sake. 
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Oh,  might  he  hear 
That  actual  Toice !  and  if  Ruailla  lived,  — 
If  shame  and  anguish  for  his  crimes  not  yet 
Had  brought  her  to  the  grave,  —  sure  she  would 

bless 
Her  penitent  child,  and  pour  into  his  heart 
Prayers  and  forgiveness,  which  like  precious  balm 
Would  heal  the  wounded  soul.     Nor  to  herself 
Less  precious,  or  less  healing,  would  the  voice 
That  spake  forgiveness  flow.     She  wept  her  son 
Forever  lost,  cut  off  with  all  the  weight 
Of  unrepented  sin  upon  his  head, 
Sin  which  had  weigh'd  a  nation  down  —  what  joy 
To  know  that  righteous  Heaven  had  in  its  wrath 
Remember'd  mercy,  and  she  yet  might  meet 
The  child  whom  she  had  borne,  redeem'd,  in  bliss ! 
The  sudden  impulse  of  such  thoughts  confirmed 
That  unacknowledged  purpose,  which  till  now 
Vainly  had  sought  its  end.     He  girt  his  loins. 
Laid  holiest  Mary's  image  in  a  clefl 
Of  the  rock,  where,  shelter'd  from  the  elements, 
It  might  abide  till  happier  days  came  on. 
From  all  defilement  safe ;  pour'd  his  last  prayer 
Upon  Romano's  grave,  and  kiss'd  the  earth 
Which  cover 'd  his  remains,  and  wept  as  if 
At  long  leave-taking,  then  began  his  way. 


HI. 

ADOSINDA. 

*TwAS  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun, 

Rising  above  Albardos,  pour'd  his  light 

Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 

Entering  its  depth,  illumed  Uie  branchless  pines, 

Brighten'd  their  bark,  tinged  with  a  redder  hue 

Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast  along  the  floor 

Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect 

Like  pillars  of  the  temple.     With  slow  foot 

Roderick  pursued  his  way ;  for  penitence. 

Remorse  which  gave  no  respite,  and  the  long 

And  painful  conflict  of  his  troubled  soul, 

Had   worn  him  down.    Now,  brighter  thoughts 

arose. 
And  that  triumphant  vision  floated  still 
Before  his  sight  with  all  her  blazonry. 
Her  castled  helm,  and  the  victorious  sword 
That  flash'd  like  lightning  o'er  the  field  of  blood. 
Sustained  by  thoughts  like  these,  from  mom  till  eve 
He  journey 'd,  and  drew  near  Leyria's  walls. 
Twas  even-song  time,  but  not  a  bell  was  heard ; 
Instead  thereof,  on  her  polluted  towers. 
Bidding  the  Moors  to  their  unhallow'd  prayer. 
The  crier  stood,  and  with  his  sonorous  voice 
Fill'd  the  delicious  vale  where  Lena  winds 
Through  groves  and  pastoral  meads.    The  sound, 

the  sight 
Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  cimeter. 
And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 
Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth ; 
The  face  of  human-kind  so  long  unseen 
Confused  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 
With  bagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 


Crazed  or  be  wilder 'd.    All  who  met  him  tam'd. 
And  wonder'd  as  he  pass'd.    One  stopp'd  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,  and  then  desired. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancy 
Roderick  received  the  alms ;  his  wandering  eye 
Fell  on  the  money ;  and  the  fallen  King, 
Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece. 
Broke  out  into  a  quick,  convulsive  voice. 
That  seem'd  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  socm 
In  hollow  groans  suppress'd  :  the  Mussulman 
Shrunk  at  the  ghastly  sound,  and  magnified 
The  name  of  Allah  as  he  hasten'd  on. 
A  Christian  woman,  spinning  at  her  dooi. 
Beheld  him,  and,  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in,  .    . 

Took  bread,  and  following  after,  call'd  him  back. 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesus  for  his  mother's  sake 
Have  mercy  on  thee !     With  a  look  that  seem'd 
Like  idiotcy  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still. 
Staring  awhile ;  then,  bursting  into  tears, 
Wept  like  a  child,  and  thus  relieved  his  heart. 
Full  even  to  bursting  else  with  swelling  thoughts. 
So  through  the  streets,  and  through  the  northern 

gate, 
Did  Roderick,  reckless  of  a  resting-place. 
With  feeble  yet  with  hurried  step  pursue 
His  agitated  way  ;  and  when  he  reach'd 
The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 
Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 
The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dreadful  late. 
Was  then  repose  and  comfort.    There  he  stc^ip'd 
Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 
And  shedding  o'er  that  long  untasted  food 
Painful  but  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
He  breathed  thanksgiving  forth,  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle. 

But  when  he  arose 
At  day-break,  and  pursued  his  way,  his  heart 
Felt  lighten'd  that  the  shock  of  mingling  first 
Among  his  fellow-kind  was  overpast } 
And  journeying  on,  he  greeted  whom  he  met 
With  such  short  interchange  of  benison 
As  each  to  other  gentle  travellers  give. 
Recovering  thus  the  power  of  social  speech 
Which  he  had  long  disused.   When  hunger  press'd. 
He  ask'd  for  alms :  slight  supplication  served ; 
A  countenance  so  pale  and  woe-begone 
Moved  all  to  pity ;  and  the  marks  it  bore 
Of  rigorous  penance  and  austerest  life, 
With  something,  too,  of  majesty  that  still 
Appear'd  amid  the  wreck,  inspired  a  sense 
Of  reverence  too.     The  goat-herd  on  the  hills 
Open'd  his  scrip  for  him ;  the  babe  in  arms, 
AfiHghted  at  his  visage,  tum'd  away, 
And  clinging  to  the  mother's  neck  in  tears. 
Would  yet  again  look  up,  and  then  again 
Shrink  back,  with  cry  renew'd.    The  bolder  imps. 
Sporting  beside  the  way,  at  his  approach 
Brake  off  their  games  for  wonder,  and  stood  still 
In  silence ;  some  among  them  cried,  A  Saint ! 
The  village  matron,  when  she  gave  him  food. 
Besought  his  prayers ;  and  one  entreated  him 
To  lay  his  healing  hands  upon  her  child. 
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For  with  a  soze  and  hgpeless  malady 
Wasting  it  long  had  lain,  —  ^d  sure,  she  said 
He  was  a  man  of  God. 

Thus  travelling  on, 
He  pass'd  the  vale  where  wild  Arunca  pours 
ItB  wintry  torrents ;  and  the  happier  site 
Of  old  Conimbrica,  whose  ruin'd  towers 
Bore  record  of  the  fierce  Alani's  wrath. 
Mondego,  too,  he  cross'd,  not  yet  renown'd 
In  poet's  amorous  lay ;  and  lefl  behind 
The  walls  at  whose  foundation  pious  hands 
Of  Priest,  and  Monk,  and  Bishop  meekly  toil'd,  — 
So  had  the  insulting  Arian  given  command. 
Those  stately  palaces  and  rich  domains 
Were  now  the  Moor's ;  and  many  a  weary  age 
Must  Coimbra  wear  the  misbeliever's  yoke. 
Before  Femando's  banner  through  her  gate 
Shall  pass  triumphant,  and  her  hallow'd  Mosque 
Behold  the  hero  of  Bivar  receive 
The  knighthood  which  he  glorified  so  oil 
In  his  victorious  fields.     Oh,  if  the  years 
To  come  might  then  have  risen  on  Roderick's  soul. 
How  had  they  kindled  and  consoled  his  heart !  — 
What  joy  might  Douro's  haven  then  have  given. 
Whence  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  brave. 
Shall   take  her  name  illustrious!  —  what,  those 

walls 
Where  Mumadona  one  day  will  erect 
Ck>nvent,  and  town,  and  towers,  which  shall  become 
The  cradle  of  that  famous  monarchy ! 
What  |oy  might  these  prophetic    scenes    have 

given,— 
What  ample  vengeance  on  the  Mussulman, 
Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  made  to  feel 
In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain ; 
And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword. 
Even  to  the  farthest  Orient,  where  his  power 
Received  its  mortal  wound ! 

Oh  years  of  pride ! 
In  tmdiscoverable  futurity. 
Yet  unevolved,  your  destined  glories  lay ; 
And  all  that  Roderick  in  these  fated  scenes 
Beheld,  was  grief  and  wretchedness, —*the  waste 
Of  recent  war,  and  that  more  mournful  calm 
Of  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless  servitude. 
*Twas  not  the  ruin'd  walls  of  church  or  tower, 
Cottage,  or  hall,  or  convent,  black  with  smoke ; 
'Twas  not  the  unburied  bones,  which,  where  the 

dogs 
And  crows  had  strown  then,  lay  amid  the  field 
Bleaching  in  sun  or  shower,  that  wrung  his  heart 
With  keenest  anguish :  'twas  when  he  beheld 
The  turban'd  traitor  show  his  shameless  front 
In  the  open  eye  of  Heaven,  —  the  renegade. 
On  whose  base,  brutal  nature,  unredeem'd. 
Even  black  apostasy  itself  could  stamp 
No  deeper  reprobation  at  the  hour 
Assigned  fall  prostrate ;  and  unite  the  names 
Of  God  and  the  Blasphemer,  — impious  prayer, — 
Most  impious,  when  from  unbelieving  lips 
The  accursed  utterance  came.     Then  Roderick's 

heart 
With  indignation  burnt,  and  then  he  long'd 
To  be  a  King  again,  that  so,  for  Spain 
Betray 'd  and  his  Redeemer  thus  renounced. 


He  might  inflict  due  punishment,  and  make 

These  wretches  feel  his  wrath.     But  when  he  saw 

The  daughters  of  the  land,  —  who,  as  they  went 

With  cheerful  step  to  church,  were  wont  to  show 

Their  innocent  faces  to  all  passers'  eyes. 

Freely,  and  free  from  sin  as  when  they  look'd 

In  adoration  and  in  praise  to  Heaven,  — 

Now  mask'd  in  Moorish  mufflers,  to  the  Mosque 

Holding  uncompanied  their  jealous  way. 

His  spirit  seem'd  at  that  unhappy  sight 

To  die  away  within  him,  and  he,  too. 

Would  fain  have  died,  so  death  could  bring  with  it 

Entire  oblivion. 

Rent  with  thoughts  like  these. 
He  reach'd  that  city,  once  the  seat  renown'd 
Of  Suevi  kings,  where,  in  contempt  of  Rome 
Degenerate  long,  the  North's  heroic  race 
Raised  first  a  rival  throne  ;  now  from  its  state 
Of  proud  regality  debased  and  fallen. 
Still  boimteous  nature  o'er  the  lovely  vale. 
Where  like  a  Queen  rose  Bracara  august, 
Pour'd  forth  her  gills  profuse ;  perennial  springs 
Flow'd  for  her  habitants,  and  genial  suns, 
With  kindly  showers  to  bless  the  happy  clime, 
Combined  in  vain  their  gentle  influences ; 
For  patient  servitude  was  there,  who  bow'd 
His  neck  beneath  the  Moor,  and  silent  grief 
That  eats  into  the  soul.    The  walls  and  stones 
Seem'd  to  reproach  their  dwellers  ;  stately  piles 
Yet  undecay'd,  the  mighty  monuments 
Of  Roman  pomp.  Barbaric  palaces. 
And  Gothic  halls,  where  haughty  Barons  late 
Gladden'd  their  faithful  vassals  with  the  feast 
And  flowing  bowl,  alike  the  spoiler's  now. 

Leaving  these  captive  scenes  behind,  he  cross'd 
Cavado's  silver  current,  and  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves,  in  after  years. 
Mournful  yet  sweet,  Diogo's  amorous  lute 
Prolong'd  its  tuneful  echoes.    But  when  now. 
Beyond  Amoya's  tributary  tide, 
He  came  where  Minho  roU'd  its  ampler  stream 
By  Auria's  ancient  walb,  fresh  horrors  met 
His  startled  view ',  for  prostrate  in  the  dust 
Those   walls  were  laid,  and  towers  and  temples 

stood 
Tottering  in  frightful  ruins,  as  the  flame 
Had  left  them  black  and  bare ;  and  through  the 

streets. 
All  with  the  recent  wreck  of  war  bestrewn. 
Helmet  and  turban,  cimeter  and  sword. 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay. 
Each  where  they  fell;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd 

and  crack'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood ; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  far 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 
A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Came  over  Roderick.     Soon  they  pass'd  away, 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose. 
Stern  joy  and  inextinguishable  hope. 
With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 
Indissolubly  link'd.    O  valiant  race, 
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0  people  excellently  brave,  he  cried, 
True  Goths  ye  fell,  and  faithful  to  the  last ; 
Though  overpower'd,  triumphant,  and  in  death 
Unconquer'd  !    Holy  be  your  memory ! 
Bless'd  and  glorious  now  and  evermore 

Be  your  heroic  names !  —  Led  by  the  sound. 
As  thus  he  cried  aloud,  a  woman  came 
Toward  him  from  the  ruins.    For  the  love 
Of  Christ,  she  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 
Thy  charitable  help !  —  Her  words,  her  voice, 
Her  look,  more  horror  to  his  heart  convey'd 
Than  all  the  havock  round ;  for  though  she  spake 
With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Deep  breathed  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Pour'd  forth  its  hymns  in  ecstasy  to  Heaven. 
Her  hands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain'd 
With  blood,  her  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  majesty, 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given ; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
A  little  way  along,  where  four  low  walls, 
Heaped  rudely  from  the  ruins  round,  enclosed 
A  narrow  space :  and  there  upon  the  ground 
Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid. 
Though  horrid  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore  : 
A  venerable  ancient,  by  his  side 
A  comely  matron,  for  whose  middle  age, 
(If  ruthless  slaughter  had  not  intervened,) 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
Have  many  a  calm  declining  year  in  store ; 
The  third  an  armed  warrior,  on  his  breast 
An  infant,  over  whom  his  arms  were  cross'd. 
There, —  with  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance. 
Unfaltering,  she  address'd  him,  — there  they  lie. 
Child,  Husband,  Parents, — Adosinda's  all ! 

1  could  not  break  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands, 
Nor  other  tomb  provide,  —  but  let  that  pass ! 
Auria  itself  is  now  but  one  wide  tomb 

For  all  its  habitants :  —  What  better  grave  ? 
What  worthier  monument  ?  —  Oh,  cover  not 
Then:  blood,  thou  Earth !  and  ye,  ye  blessed  Souls 
Of  Heroes  and  of  murder'd  Innocents, 
Oh,  never  let  your  everlasting  cries 
Cease  round  the  Eternal  Throne,  till  the  Most  High 
For  all  these  unexampled  wrongs  hath  given 
Full,  overflowing  vengeance  ! 

While  she  spake. 
She  raised  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
Calling  for  justice  on  the  Judgment-seat ; 
Then  laid  them  on  her  eyes,  and,  leaning  on. 
Bent  o'er  the  open  sepulchre. 

But  soon. 
With  quiet  mien  collectedly,  like  one 
Who  from  intense  devotion,  and  the  act 
Of  ardent  prayer,  arising,  girds  himself 
For  this  world's  daily  business  she  arose. 
And  said  to  Roderick,  Help  me  now  to  raise 
The  covering  of  the  tomb. 

With  half-burnt  planks, 
Which  she  had  gather'd  for  this  funeral  use. 
They  roof'd  the  vault;  then,  laying  stones  above. 
They  closed  it  down;  last,  rendering  all  secure. 


Stones  upon  stones  they  piled,  till  all  appeared 

A  huge  and  shapeless  heap.    Enough,  she  cried ; 

And  taking  Roderick's  hands  in  both  her  own. 

And  wringing  them  with  fervent  thankfulness. 

May  God  show  mercy  to  thee,  she  exclaim 'd. 

When  most  thou  needest  mercy !     Who  thoa  art 

I  know  not ;  not  of  Auria, —  for  of  all 

Her  sons  and  daughters,  save  the  one  who  stands 

Before  thee,  not  a  soul  is  left  alive. 

But  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  in  my  hoar 

Of  need,  the  only  help  which  man  could  gtwe. 

What  else  of  consolation  may  be  found 

For  one  so  utterly  bereft,  from  Heaven 

And  from  myself  must  come.    For  deem  not  thoa 

That  I  shall  sink  beneath  calamity : 

This  visitation,  like  a  lightning-stroke. 

Hath  scathed  the  fruit  and  blossom  of  my  yoath ; 

One  hour  hath  orphan 'd  me,  and  widow 'd  me. 

And  made  me  childless.    In  this  sepulchre 

Lie  buried  all  my  earthward  hopes  and  fears. 

All  human  loves  and  natural  charities ;  — 

All  womanly  tenderness,  all  gentle  thoughts. 

All  female  weakness  too,  I  bury  here. 

Tea,  all  my  former  nature.    There  remain 

Revenge  and  death :  —  the  bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  and  Heaven  already  hath  vouchsafed 

A  foretaste  of  revenge. 

Look  here !  she  cried. 
And  drawing  back,  held  forth  her  bloody  bands,  — 
'Tis  Moorish !  —  In  the  day  of  massacre, 
A  captain  of  Alcahman's  murderous  host 
Reserved  me  from  the  slaughter.    Not  because 
My  rank  and  station  tempted  him  with  thoughts 
Of  ransom,  for  amid  the  general  waste 
Of  ruin  all  was  lost ; — nor  yet,  be  sure. 
That  pity  moved  him,  —  they  who  from  this  rsoe 
Accurs'd  for  pity  look,  such  pity  find 
As  ravenous  wolves  show  the  defenceless  flock. 
My  husband  at  my  feet  had  fallen ;  my  babe,  — 
Spare  me  that  thought,  O  God !  —and  then — even 

then. 
Amid  the  maddening  throes  of  agony 
Which  rent  my  soul,  —  when,  if  this  solid  Earth 
Had  open'd,  and  let  out  the  central  fire. 
Before  whose  all-involving  flames  wide  Heaven 
Shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll,  and  be  consumed. 
The  universal  wreck  had  been  to  me 
Relief  and  comfort ; — even  then  this  Moor 
Tum'd  on  me  his  libidinous  eyes,  and  bade 
His  men  reserve  me  safely  for  an  hour 
Of  dalliance,  —  me !  —  me  in  my  agonies ! 
But  when  I  found  for  what  this  miscreant  child 
Of  Hell  had  snatch'd  me  from  the  butchery. 
The  very  horror  of  that  monstrous  thought 
Saved  me  fh>m  madness ;  I  was  calm  at  once,  — 
Yet  comforted  and  reconciled  to  life ; 
Hatred  became  to  me  the  life  of  life. 
Its  purpose  and  its  power. 

The  glutted  Moors 
At  length  broke  up.    This  hell-dog  tum'd  aside 
Toward  his  home ;  we  travell'd  fast  and  far, 
Till  by  a  forest  edge  at  eve  he  piibhed 
His  tents.    I  wash'd  and  ate  at  his  command, 
Forcing  revolted  nature ;  I  composed 
My  gannents,  and  boand  up  my  scatter'd  hsir; 
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And  when  he  took  my  hand,  and  to  his  coueh 
Would  fkin  have  drawn  me,  gently  I  retired 
From  tha(  abominable  touch,  and  said, 
Forbear  to-night,  I  pray  thee,  for  this  day 
A  widow,  as  thou  seest  me,  am  I  made ; 
Therefore,  aceording  to  our  law,  must  watch 
And  pray  to-night.    The  loathsome  villain  paused 
Ere  he  assented,  then  laid  down  to  rest ; 
While,  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  I 
Knelt  on  the  ground,  and  bowed  my  face  to  earth ; 
But  when  the  neighboring  tents  had  ceased  their 

stir, 
The  fires  were  out,  and  all  were  fast  asleep. 
Then  I  arose.    The  blessed  Moon  from  Heaven 
Lent  me  her  holy  light.    I  did  not  pray 
For  strength,  for  strength  was  given  me  as  I  drew 
The  cimeter,  and  standing  o'er  his  couch. 
Raised  it  in  both  my  hands  with  steady  aim. 
And  smote  his  neck.     Upward,  as  from  a  spring 
When  newly  open'd  by  the  husbandman. 
The  villain's  life-blood  spouted.    Twice  I  struck. 
So  making  vengeance  sure;  then,  praising  God, 
Retired  amid  the  wood,  and  measured  back 
My  patient  way  to  Auria,  to  perform 
This  duty  which^  thou  seest 

As  thus  she  spake, 
Roderick,  intently  listening,  had  forgot 
His  crown,  his  kingdom,  his  calamities. 
His  crimes,— « so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Groth 
Her  powerful  words  prevail'd.    With  open  lips. 
And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  they  watch'd 
Her  features,  caught  the  spirit  that  she  breathed, 
Mute  and  enrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless ; 
The  vision  rose  before  him ;  and  that  shout. 
Which,  like  a  thunder-peal,  victorious  Spain 
Sent  through  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 
Its  deep,  prophetic  echoes.    On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  majesty 
Dawn'd  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified ; 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 
Now  hallow 'd  it,  and,  as  with  inward  light, 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere. 

Awhile  in  silence  Adosinda  stood, 
Reading  his  alter 'd  visage  and  the  thoughts 
Which  thus  transfigured  him.    Ay,  she  exclaim 'd. 
My  tale  hath  moved  thee !  it  might  move  the  dead. 
Quicken  captivity's  dead  soul,  and  rouse 
This  prostrate  country  from  her  mortal  trance  : 
Therefore  I  live  to  tell  it ;  and  for  this 
Hath  the  Lord  God  Almighty  given  to  me 
A  spirit  not  mine  own  and  strength  from  Heaven ; 
Dealing  with  me  as  in  the  days  of  old 
With  that  Bethulian  Matron  when  she  saved 
His  people  from  the  spoiler.    What  remains 
But  that  the  life  which  he  hath  thus  preserved 
I  consecrate  to  him  f    Not  veil'd  and  vow'd 
To  pass  my  days  in  holiness  and  peace ; 
Nor  yet  between  sepulchral  walls  immured. 
Alive  to  penitence  alone ;  my  rule 
He  hath  himself  prescribed,  and  hath  infused 
A  passion  in  this  woman's  breast,  wherein 
All  passions  and  all  virtues  are  combined ; 
Love,  hatred,  joy,  and  anguish,  and  despair. 
And  hope,  and  natural  piety,  and  faith, 
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Make  up  the  mighty  feeling.    Gall  it  not 
Revenge !  thus  sanctified,  and  thus  sublimed, 
'Tis  duty,  'tis  devotion.    Like  the  grace 
Of  God,  it  came  and  saved  me ;  and  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation.    In  thy  hands 
Here,  on  the  grave  of  all  my  family,  . 
I  make  my  vow. 

She  said,  and,  kneeling  down. 
Placed  within  Roderick's  palms  her  folded  hands. 
This  life,  she  cried,  I  dedicate  to  God, 
Therewith  to  do  him  service  in  the  way 
Which  he  hath  shown.    To  rouse  the  land  against 
This  impious,  this  intolerable  yoke, — 
To  offer  up  the  invader's  hateful  blood,  -m- 
This  shall  be  my  employ,  my  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  sacrifice  of  faith ; 
For  this  I  hold  the  life  which  he  hath  given, 
A  sacred  trust ;  for  this,  when  it  shall  suit 
His  service,  joyfully  will  lay  it  down. 
So  deal  with  me  as  I  fiilfil  the  pledge, 
O  Lord  my  God,  my  Savior,  and  my  Judge. 

Then  rising  from  the  earth,  she  spread  her  anno, 
And  looking  round  with  sweeping  eyes  exclaim'df 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  receive  the  vow  ! 


IV. 

THE  MONASTERY   OF  ST.  FELIX. 

Thus  long  had  Roderick  heard  her  powerful  words 
In  silence,  awed  before  her ;  but  his  heart 
Was  fiU'd  the  while  with  swelling  sympathy. 
And  now  with  impulse  not  to  be  restrain'd 
The  feeling  overpower'd  him.    Hear  me  too, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven !  he  cried ;  and  thou 
Who  risest  thus  above  mortality, 
SufiTerer  and  patriot,  saint  and  heroine. 
The  servant  and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, — 
For  surely  such  thou  art,  — receive  in  me 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  calling.    Kneeling  tlMn, 
And  placing,  as  he  spake,  his  hand  in  hers. 
As  thou  hast  sworn,  the  royal  Goth  pursued, 
Even  so  I  swear ;  my  soul  hath  found  at  length 
Her  rest  and  refuge ;  in  the  invader's  blood 
She  must  efiTace  her  stains  of  mortal  sin, 
And  in  redeeming  this  lost  land,  work  out 
Redemption  for  herself.    Herein  I  place 
My  penance  for  the  past,  my  hope  to  come. 
My  faith  and  my  good  works ;  here  ofiTer  up 
All  thoughts  and  passions  of  mine  inmost  heart. 
My  days  and  nights,  —  this  flesh,  this  blood,  this 

life, 
Tea,  this  whole  being,  do.  I  here  devote 
For  Spain.    Receive  the  vow,  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  prosper  its  good  end  !  —  Clap  now  your  wings. 
The  Goth  with  louder  utterance,  as  he  rose. 
Exclaim* d,  —  clap  now  your  wings  exultingly, 
Te  ravenous  fowl  of  Heaven ;  and  in  your  dens 
Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy ; 
For,  lo !  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 
To  furnish  forth  your  banquet;  for  a  strife 
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Hath  been  commenced,  the  which,  from  this  day 

forth. 
Permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knowa  no  end 
Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 
Hit  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  aword. 

Said  I  not  rightly  ?  Adoainda  cried ; 
The  will  which  goads  me  on  is  not  mine  own ; 
*Tis  from  on  high, — yea,  verily  of  Heaven ! 
But  who  art  thou  who  hast  profess'd  with  me. 
My  first  sworn  brother  in  the  appointed  rule  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 
The  fallen  King  replied.    My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Groths  the  sceptre  pass'd  away. 
The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 
Strong  in  her  second  youth,  and  beautiful. 
And  like  a  spirit  which  hath  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.  '  But  for  my  good  name 
No  resarrection  is  appointed  here. 
Let  it  be  blotted  out  on  earth :  in  Heaven 
There  shall  be  written  with  it  penitence. 
And  grace,  and  saving  faith,  and  such  good  deeds 
Wrought  in  atonement  as  my  soul  this  day 
Hath  sworn  to  olBTer  up. 

Then  be  thy  name. 
She  answer'd,  Maccabee,  from  this  day  forth ; 
For  this  day  art  thou  born  again ;  and  like 
Those  brethren  of  old  times,  whose  holy  names 
Live  in  the  memory  of  all  noble  hearts 
For  love  and  admiration,  ever  young, — 
So  for  our  native  country,  for  her  hearths 
And  altars,  for  her  cradles  and  her  graves. 
Hast  thou  thyself  devoted.    Let  us  now 
Each  to  our  work  —  among  the  neighboring  hills, 
I  to  the  vassals  of  my  father's  house ; 
Thou  to  Visonia.    Tell  the  Abbot  there 
What  thou  hast  seen  at  Auria ;  and  with  him 
Take  counsel  who,  of  all  our  Baronage, 
Is  worthiest  to  lead  on  the  sons  of  Spain, 
And  wear  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 
Now,  brother,  fare  thee  well  I  we  part  in  hope, 
And  we  shall  meet  again,  be  sure,  in  joy. 

So  saying,  Adosinda  left  the  King 
Alone  amid  the  ruins.    There  he  stood. 
As  when  Elisha,  on  the  farther  bank 
Of  Jordan,  saw  that  elder  prophet  mount 
The  fiery  chariot,  and  the  steeds  of  fire, 
Trampling  the  whirlwind,  bear  him  up  the  sky : 
Thus  gazing  afler  her  did  Roderick  stand; 
And  as  the  immortal  Tishbite  leil  behind 
His  mantle  and  prophetic  power,  even  so 
Had  her  inspiring  presence  lefl  infused 
The  spirit  which  she  breathed.     Gazing  he  stood, 
As  at  a  heavenly  visitation  there 
Vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  himself  and  Spain ; 
And  when  the  heroic  mourner  from  his  sight 
Had  pass'd  away,  still  reverential  awe 
Held  him  suspended  there  and  motionless. 
Then  turning  from  the  ghastly  scene  of  death 
Up  murmuring  Lona,  he  began  toward 
The  holy  Bierzo  his  obedient  way.  [vale 

8il*a  ample  stream  he  croas'd,  where  through  the 


Of  Orras,  from  that  sacred  land  it  bears 
The  whole  collected  waters ;  northward  then. 
Skirting  the  height!  of  Aguiar,  he  reach'd 
That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild. 
Which  sainted  Fructuoso  in  his  seal 
Rear'd  to  St.  Felix,  on  Visonia's  banks. 

In  commune  with  a  priest  of  age  mature. 
Whose  thoughtful  visage  and  mijestic  mien 
Bespake  authority  and  weight  of  care, 
Odoar,  the  veneiable  Abbot,  sat, 
When  ushering  Roderick  in,  the  Porter  said, 
A  stranger  came  from  Auria,  and  required 
His  private  ear.     From  Auria  ?  said  the  old 
Comest  thou  from  Auria,  brother  ?    I  can  spare 
Thy  painful  errand  then, — we  know  the  worst. 

Nay,  answer'd  Roderick,  but  thou  hast  not  beard 
My  tale.    Where  that  devoted  city  lies 
In  ashes,  mid  the  ruins  and  the  d^ 
I  found  a  woman,  whom  the  Moors  had  borne 
Captive  away ;  but  she,  by  Heaven  inspired 
And  her  good  heart,  with  her  own  arm  had  wiuught 
Her  own  deliverance,  smiting  in  his  tent 
A  lustful  Moorish  miscreant,  as  of  yore 
By  Judith's  holy  deed  the  Assjrrian  fell. 
And  that  same  spirit  which  had  strengthen'd  her 
Work'd  in  her  still.    Four  walls  with  patient  toil 
She  rear'd,  wherein,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 
With  her  own  hands  she  laid  her  murder*d  babe. 
Her  husband  and  her  parenta,  side  by  side ; 
And  when  we  cover'd  in  this  shapeless  tomb. 
There,  on  the  grave  of  all  her  family. 
Did  this  courageous  mourner  dedicate 
AU  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  future  life 
To  her  poor  country.    For  she  said,  that  Heaven, 
Supporting  her,  in  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge ;  that,  like  the  grace 
Of  God,  revenge  had  saved  her ;  that  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation ;  and  henceforth 
That  passion,  thus  sublimed  and  sanctified. 
Must  be  to  all  the  loyal  sons  of  Spain 
The  pole-star  of  their  faith,  their  rule  and  rite. 
Observances  and  worthiest  sacrifice. 
I  took  the  vow,  unworthy  as  I  am, 
Her  first  sworn  follower  in  the  appointed  rule ; 
And  then  we  parted ;  she  among  the  hills 
To  rouse  the  vassals  of  her  father's  house ; 
I  at  her  bidding  hitherward,  to  ask 
Thy  counsel,  who,  of  our  old  Baronage, 
Shall  place  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

The  Lady  Adosinda  ?  Odoar  cried. 
Roderick  made  answer.  So  she  call'd  herself 

Oh,  none  but  she !  exclaim'd  the  good  old  man. 
Clasping  his  bands,  which  trembled  as  he  spake. 
In  act  of  pious  passion  raised  to  Heaven,  — 
Oh,  none  but  Adosinda  I  —  none  but  she, — 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  strength. 
More  than  her  father's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  husband,  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  age. 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth. 
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And  virgins  in  the  beautj  of  their  spring, 
And  youthful  mothers,'doting,  like  herself, 
With  ever-anxious  love.    She  breathed  through  all 
That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness, 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 
Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike ;  which  in  the  head 
And   flood    of  prosperous   fortune    check'd   his 

course, 
Repell'd  him  from  the  walls,  and  when  at  length 
His  overpowering  numbers  forced  their  way, 
Even  in  that  uttermost  extremity 
Unyielding,  still  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
To  house,  from  floor  to  £oor,  maintain'd  the  fight; 
Till  by  their  altars  falling,  in  their  doors, 
And  on  their  household  hearths,  and  by  their  beds 
And  cradles,  and  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 
This  noble  army,  gloriously  revenged, 
Embraced  their  martyrdom.     Heroic  souls ! 
Well  have  ye  done,  and  righteously  discharged 
Tour  arduous  part !    Tour  service  is  perform'd. 
Tour  earthly  warfare  done  !     Te  have  put  on 
The  purple  robe  of  everlasting  peace ! 
Te  have  received  your  crown !    Te  bear  the  palm 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace ! 

WithlhathepaoMd, 
Checking  the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 
Then,  with  a  solemn  tone,  addressing  him. 
Who  shared  his  secret  thoughts.  Thou  knowest, 

he  said, 
O  Urban,  that  they  have  not  fallen  in  vain ; 
For  by  this  virtuous  sacrifice  they  thinn'd 
Alcahman's  thousands ;  and  his  broken  force, 
Exhausted  by  their  dear-bought  victory, 
Turn'd  back  from  Auria,  leaving  us  to  breathe 
Among  our  mountains  yet.     We  lack  not  here 
Good  hearts,  nor  valiant  hands.    What  walls,  or 

towers, 
Or  battlements  are  like  these  fastnesses, 
These  rocks,  and  glens,  and  everlasting  hills .' 
Give  but  that  Aurian  spirit,  and  the  Moors 
Will  spend  their  force  as  idly  on  these  holds 
As  round  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  land 
The  wild  Cantabrian  billows  waste  their  rage. 
Give  but  that  spirit !  —  Heaven  hath  given  it  us, 
Jf  Adosinda  thus,  as  from  the  dead, 
Be  granted  to  our  prayers ! 

And  who  art  thou, 
Said  Urban,  who  hast  taken  on  thyself 
This  rule  of  warlike  faith  ?    Thy  countenance 
And  those  poor  weeds  bespeak  a  lifi;  ere  this 
Devoted  to  austere  observances. 

Roderick  replied,  I  am  a  sinful  man. 
One  who  in  solitude  hath  long  deplored 
A  life  misspent ;  but  never  bound  by  vows, 
Till  Adosinda  taught  me  where  to  find 
Comfort,  and  how  to  work  forgiveness  out. 
When  that  exalted  woman  took  my  vow. 
She  caird  me  Maccabee ;  from  this  day  forth 
Be  that  my  earthly  name.    But  tell  me  now. 
Whom  shall  we  rouse  to  take  upon  his  head 
The  crown  of  Spain?     Where  are  the   Gothic 

Chiefs  ? 
Sacaru,  Theudemir,  Athanagild, 
All  who  survived  that  eightrdays'  obstinate  fight, 


When  clogg'd  with  bodief ,  Chrysus  scarce  oould 

force 
Its  bloody  stream  along?     Witiza's  sons. 
Bad  offspring  of  a  stock  accurs'd,  I  know, 
Have  put  the  turban  on  their  recreant  heads. 
Where  are  your  own  Cantabrian  Lords  ?    I  ween, 
Eudon,  and  Pedro,  and  Pelayo  now 
Have  ceased  their  rivalry.    If  Pelayo  live. 
His  were  the  worthy  heart  and  rightful  hand 
To  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  Spain. 

Odoar  and  Urban  eyed  him  while  he  spake, 
As  if  they  wonder'd  whose  the  tongue  might  be 
Familiar  thus  with  Chiefs  and  thoughts  of  state. 
They  scann'd  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trace 
Betray 'd  the  Royal  Goth  :  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sovereignty,  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  —  forestalling  time. 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.    It  seems  indeed 
That  thou  hast  pass'd  thy  days  in  solitude, 
Replied  the  Abbot,  or  thou  wouldst  not  ask 
Of  things  so  long  gone  by.    Athanagild 
And  Theudemir  have  taken  on  their  necks 
The  yoke.    Sacaru  play'd  a  nobler  part. 
Long  within  Merida  did  he  withstand 
The  invader's  hot  assault ;  and  when  at  length, 
Hopeless  of  all  relief,  he  yielded  up 
The  gates,  disdaining  in  his  fathers'  land 
To  breathe  the  air  of  bondage,  with  a  few 
Found  faithful  till  the  last,  indignantly 
Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way. 
And  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  Spain, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  through  seas  unknown 
To  seek  for  freedom.    Our  Cantabrian  Chiefii 
All  have  submitted,  but  the  wary  Moor 
Trusteth  not  all  alike.    At  his  own  Court 
He  holds  Pelayo,  as  suspecting  most 
That  calm  and  manly  spirit ;  Pedro's  son 
There  too  is  held  as  hostage,  and  secures 
His  father's  faith ;  Count  Eudon  is  despised, 
And  so  lives  unmolested.    When  he  pays 
His  tribute,  an  imcomfortable  thought 
May  then  perhaps  disturb  him;  —  or  more  like 
He  meditates  how  profitable  'twere 
To  be  a  Moor ;   and  if  apostasy 
Were  all,  and  to  be  unbaptized  might  serve,  — 
But  I  waste  breath  upon  a  wretch  like  this; 
Pelayo  is  the  only  hope  of  Spain, 
Only  Pelayo. 

If,  as  we  believe. 
Said  Urban  then,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  here, 
And  dreadful  though  they  be,  yet  for  wise  end 
Of  good,  these  visitations  do  its  work; 
And  dimly  as  our  mortal  sight  may  scan 
The  future,  yet  methinks  my  soul  descries 
How  in  Pelayo  should  the  purposes 
Of  Heaven  be  best  accomplish'd.    All  too  long, 
Here  in  their  own  inheritance,  the  sons 
Of  Spain  have  groan'd  beneath  a  foreign  yoke, 
Punic  and  Ro.nan^  Kelt,  and  Goth,  and  Greek : 
This  latter  tempest  comes  to  sweep  away 
All  proud  distinctions  which  commingling  blood 
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And  time'i  long  coune  have  fkil'd  to  eflbee ',  and 

now 
Perchance  it  ia  the  will  of  Fate  to  rear 
Upon  the  toil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne, 
Restoring  in  Pelayo't  native  line 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard. 

Gro  thou,  then. 
And  seek  Pelayo  at  the  Conqueror's  Court 
Tell  him  the  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 
The  precious  time  they  needed  hath  been  gain'd 
By  Auria's  sacrifice,  and  all  they  ask 
Is  him  to  guide  ttiem  on.    In  Odoar's  name 
And  Urban's,  tell  him  that  the  hour  is  come. 

Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  pursued:  — 
The  rule  which  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself 
Toledo  ratifies :  'tis  meet  for  Spain, 
And  as  the  will  diyine,  to  be  received, 
Observed,  and  spread  abroad.    Come  hither  thou, 
Who  for  thyself  hast  chosen  the  good  part ; 
Let  me  lay  hands  on  thee,  and  consecrate 
Thy  life  unto  the  Lord. 

Me !  Roderick  cried ; 
Me !  sinner  that  I  am !  —  and  while  he  spake 
His  withered  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  limbs 
Shook.    As  thou  goest  among  the  infidels. 
Pursued  the  Primate,  many  thou  wilt  find 
Fallen  from  the  faith ;  by  weakness  some  betray'd, 
Some  led  astray  by  baser  hope  of  gain. 
And  haply,  too,  by  ill  example  led 
Of  those  in  whom  they  trusted.    Tet  have  these 
Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awful  power  divine 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor  and  judge, 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succor  them. 
The  irrevocable  moment  passeth  by. 
Therefore,  my  brother,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Thus  I  lay  hands  on  thee,  that  in  His  name 
Thou  with  His  gracious  promises  mayst  raise 
The  fallen,  and  comfort  those  that  are  in  need, 
And  bring  salvation  to  the  penitent 
Now,  brother,  go  thy  way :  the  peace  of  God 
Be  with  thee,  and  his  ble«ing  prosper  us ! 


RODERICK  AND  SIVERIAN. 

BxTWSEN  St.  Felix  and  the  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalaxiz,  ancient  Cordoba, 

Lay  many  a  long  day's  journey  interposed ; 

And  many  a  mountain  range  hath  Roderick  croas'd. 

And  many  a  lovely  vale,  ere  he  beheld 

Where  Betis,  winding  through  the  unbounded 

plain. 
Rolled  his  majestic  waters.    There,  at  eve. 
Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  seat 
With  other  travellers  round  the  crackling  hearth. 
Where  heath  and  cistus  gave  their  fragrant  flame. 
That  flame  no  longer,  as  in  other  times, 
Lit  up  the  countenance  of  easy  mirth 


And  light  discourse:  the  talk  which  now  went 

round 
Was  of  the  grief  that  press'd  on  every  heart; 
Of  Spain  subdued ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Broken ;  their  nation  and  their  name  effaced ; 
Slaughter  and  mourning,  which  had  left  no  house 
Unvisited ;  and  shame,  which  set  its  mark 
On  every  Spaniard's  face.    One  who  had  seen 
His  sons  fall  bravely  at  his  side,  bewail 'd 
The  unhappy  chance  which,  rescuing  him  &om 

death. 
Left  him  the  last  of  all  his  family ; 
Yet  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  none  who  drew 
Their  blood  from  him  remain'd  to  wear  the  yoke. 
Be  at  the  miscreant's  beck,  and  propagate 
A  breed  of  slaves  to  serve  them.    Here  sat  one 
Who  told  of  fair  possessions  lost,  and  babes 
To  goodly  fortunes  born,  of  all  bereft. 
Another  for  a  virgrin  daughter  mourn 'd, 
The  lewd  barbarian's  spoil.    A  fourth  had  seea 
His  only  child  forsake  him  in  his  age. 
And  for  a  Moor  renounce  her  hope  in  Christ 
His  was  the  heaviest  grief  of  all,  he  said ; 
And  clinching,  as  he  spake,  his  hoary  locks. 
He  cursed  King  Roderick's  soul. 

Oh,  curse  him  not ! 
Roderick  exclaim' d,  all  shuddering  as  he  spake. 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  curse  him  not ! 
SuflUcient  is  the  dreadfttl  load  of  guilt 
That  lies  upon  his  miserable  soul ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  soul. 
Which  Jesus  suffier'd  on  the  cross  to  save ! 

But  then  an  old  man,  who  had  sat  thus  long 
A  silent  listener,  from  his  seat  arose, 
And  moving  round  to  Roderick,  took  his  hand ; 
Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  speech. 
He  said ;  and  shame  on  me  that  any  tongue 
Readier  than  mine  was  found  to  utter  it ! 
His  own  emotion  fill'd  him  while  he  spake. 
So  that  he  did  not  feel  how  Roderick's  hand 
Shook  like  a  palsied  limb ;  and  none  could  see 
How,  at  his  well-known  voice,  the  countenance 
Of  that  poor  traveller  suddenly  was  changed. 
And  sunk  with  deadlier  paleness ;  for  the  flame 
Was  spent,  and  from  behind  him,  on  the  wall 
High  hung,  the  lamp  with  feeble  glimmering  plaj'd. 

Oh,  it  is  ever  thus !  the  old  man  pursued ; 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  universal  Spain 
Are  charged  on  him ;  and  curses,  which  should  aim 
At  living  heads,  pursue  beyond  the  grave 
His  poor  unhappy  soul !  As  if  his  sin 
Had  wrought  the  fall  of  our  old  monarchy ! 
As  if  the  Mussulmen,  in  their  career. 
Would  ne'er  have  overleap'd  the  gulf  which  psiti 
Iberia  from  the  Mauritanian  shoie. 
If  Julian  had  not  beckon'd  them ! — Alas ! 
The  evils  which  drew  on  our  overthrow. 
Would  soon  by  other  means  have  wrought  their 

end. 
Though  Jnlian'i  daughter  should  have  lived  and 

died 
A  virgin  vow'd  and  veil'd. 

Touch  not  on  that. 
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Shrinking  with  inward  shiverings  at  the  thought. 

The  penitent  exclaim'd.     Oh,  if  thou  lovest 

The  soul  of  Roderick,  touch  not  on  that  deed ! 

God,  in  his  mercj,  may  forgive  it  him. 

But  human  tongue  muBt  never  speak  his  name 

Without  reproach  and  utter  infamy. 

For  that  abhorred  act.    Even  thou  —  But  here 

Siverian  taking  up  the  word,  brake  off. 

Unwittingly,  the  incautious  speech.    Even  I, 

Quoth  he,  who  nursed  him  in  his  father's  hall, — 

Even  I  can  only  for  that  deed  of  shame 

Offer  in  agony  my  secret  prayers. 

But  Spain  hath  witness'd  other  crimes  as  foul : 

Have  we  not  seen  Favila's  shameless  wife, 

Throned  in  Witiza's  ivory  car,  parade 

Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry,  and  bid 

The  murderous  tjnrant  in  her  husband's  blood 

Dip  his  adulterous  hand  ?    Did  we  not  see 

Pelayo,  by  that  bloody  king's  pursuit. 

And  that  unnatural  mother,  from  the  land 

With  open  outcry,  like  an  outlaw'd  thief, 

Hunted  ?    And  saw  ye  not  Theodofred, 

As  through  the  streets  I  guided  his  dark  steps. 

Roll  mournfully  toward  the  noon-day  sun 

His  blank  and  senseless  eyeballs  ?    Spain  saw  this. 

And  suffer'd  it !  —  I  seek  not  to  excuse 

The  sin  of  Roderick.    Jesu,  who  beholds 

The  burning  tears  I  shed  in  solitude. 

Knows  how  I  plead  for  him  in  midnight  prayer. 

But  if,  when  he  victoriously  revenged 

The  wrongs  of  Chindasuintho's  house,  his  sword 

Had  not  for  mercy  tum'd  aside  its  edge, 

Oh  what  a  day  of  glory  had  there  been 

Upon  the  banks  of  Chrysus  !     Curse  not  him, 

Who  in  that  fatal  conflict  to  the  last 

So  valiantly  maintain'd  his  country's  cause ; 

But  if  your  sorrow  needs  must  have  its  vent 

In  curses,  let  your  imprecations  strike 

The  caitiffs,  who,  when  Roderick's  homed  helm 

Rose  eminent  amid  the  thickest  fight. 

Betraying  him  who  spared  and  trusted  them. 

Forsook  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their  God, 

And  gave  the  Moor  his  conquest. 

Ay !  they  said. 
These  were  Witiza's  hateful  progeny ; 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy  King 
Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.    With  that  they 

talk'd 
How  Sisibert  and  Ebba  through  the  land 
Guided  the  foe  ;  and  Orpas,  who  had  cast 
The  mitre  from  his  renegado  brow. 
Went  with  the  armies  of  the  infidels ; 
And  how  in  Hispalis,  even  where  his  hands 
Had  minister'd  so  ofl  the  bread  of  life. 
The  circumcised  apostate  did  not  shame 
To  show  in  open  day  his  turban'd  head. 
The  Queen  too,  Egilona,  one  exclaim'd ; 
Was  she  not  married  to  the  enemy, 
The  Moor,  the  Misbeliever.'     What  a  heart 
Were  hers,  that  she  could  pride  and  plume  herself 
To  rank  among  his  herd  of  concubines,  [say 

Having  been  what  she  had  been  !    And  who  could 
How  far  domestic  wrongs  and  discontent 
Had  wrought  upon  the  King !  —  Hereat  the  old 


Raising  beneath  the  knit  and  curly  brow 
His  mournful  eyes,  replied.  This  I  can  tell. 
That  that  unquiet  spirit  and  unblest. 
Though  Roderick  never  told  his  sorrows,  drove 
Rusilla  from  the  palace  of  her  son. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  generous  mind 
•Wither  beneath  the  unwholesome  influence, 
And  cankering  at  the  core.    And  I  know  well. 
That  oft,  when  she  deplored  his  barren  bed. 
The  thought  of  Egilona's  qualities 
Came  like  a  bitter  medicine  for  her  grief. 
And  to  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  line. 
Sad  consolation,  reconciled  her  heart. 

But  Roderick,  while  they  communed  thus,  had 
ceased 
To  hear,  such  painfiUest  anxiety 
The  sight  of  that  old,  venerable  man 
Awoke.    A  sickening  fear  came  over  him  : 
The  hope  which  led  him  from  his  hermitage 
Now  seem'd  forever  gone ;  for  well  he  knew 
Nothing  but  death  could  break  the  ties  which  bound 
That  faithful  servant  to  his  father's  house. 
She  then  for  whose  forgiveness  he  had  yearn'd, 
Who  in  her  blessing  would  have  given  and  found 
The  peace  of  Heaven,  —  she  then  was  to  the  grave 
Gone  down  disconsolate  at  last ;  in  this. 
Of  all  the  woes  of  her  unhappy  life 
Unhappiest,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
God  had  vouchsafed  repentance  to  her  child. 
But  then  a  hope  arose  that  yet  she  lived ; 
The  weighty  cause  which  led  Siverian  here 
Might  draw  him  from  her  side ;  better  to  know 
The  worst  than  fear  it.    And  with  that  he  bent 
Over  the  ambers,  and  with  head  half  raised 
Aslant,  and  shadow'd  by  his  hand,  he  said. 
Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother  ?  lives  she  still  ? 

God  bath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  replied  -, 
She  bears  this  last  and  heaviest  of  her  griefs. 
Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her ; 
But  patiently,  like  one  who  finds  from  Heaven 
A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
Nor  take  away.  —  Roderick  inquired  no  more ; 
He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude. 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  down 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen. 

When  morning  came, 
Earliest  of  all  the  travellers  he  went  forth, 
And  lingcr'd  fbr  Siverian  by  the  way. 
Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  constant  fall 
Of  water  its  perpetual  gurgling  made. 
To  the  wayfaring  or  the  musing  man 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  sounds.    The  Christian  hand. 
Whose  general  charity  for  man  and  beast 
Built  it  in  better  times,  had  with  a  cross 
Of  well-hewn  stone  crested  the  pious  work. 
Which  now  the  misbelievers  had  cast  down. 
And  broken  in  the  dust  it  lay  defiled. 
Roderick  beheld  it  lying  at  his  feet, 
And  gathering  reverently  the  fragments  up, 
Placed  them  within  the  cistern,  and  restored 
With  careful  collocation  its  dear  form,  — 
So  might  the  waters,  like  a  crystal  shiine, 
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Preserve  it  from  pollution.     Kneeling  then, 
O'er  the  memorial  of  redeeming  love 
He  bent,  and  mingled  with  the  fount  his  tears. 
And  pour'd  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 

A  Moor  came  by,  and  seeing  him,  ezclaim'd, 
Ah,  Kaffer !  worshipper  of  wood  and  stone,  • 

God's  curse  confound  thee!     And  as  Roderick 

tum'd 
His  face,  the  miscreant  spum'd  him  with  his  foot 
Between  the  eyes.    The  indignant  King  arose. 
And  fell'd  him  to  the  ground.     But  then  the  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  dagger,  rising  as  he  cried. 
What !  darest  thou,  thou  infidel  and  slave. 
Strike  a  believer  ?  and  he  aim'd  a  blow  [arm, 

At  Roderick's  breast.     But  Roderick  caught  his 
And  closed,  and  wrench'd  the  dagger  from  his 

hold,— 
Such  timely  strength  did  those  emaciate  limbs 
From  indignation  draw,  —  and  in  his  neck 
With  mortal  stroke  he  drove  the  avenging  steel 
Hilt  deep.    Then,  as  the  thirsty  sand  drank  in 
The  expiring  miscreant's  blood,  he  look'd  around 
In  sudden  apprehension,  lest  the  Moors 
Had  seen  them ;  but  Siverian  was  in  sight. 
The  only  traveller,  and  he  smote  his  mule. 
And  hasten'd  up.     Ah,  brother !  said  the  old  man, 
Thine  is  a  spirit  of  the  ancient  mould  ! 
And  would  to  God  a  thousand  men  like  thee 
Had  fought  at  Roderick's  side  on  that  last  day 
When  treason  overpower'd  him  !     Now,  alas  ! 
A  manly  Gothic  heart  doth  ill  accord 
With  these  unhappy  times.    Come,  let  us  hide 
This  carrion,  while  the  favoring  hour  permits. 

So  saying,  he  alighted.    Soon  they  scoop'd 
Amid  loose-lying  sand  a  hasty  grave. 
And  levell'd  over  it  the  easy  soil. 
Father,  said  Roderick,  as  they  joumey'd  on. 
Let  this  thing  be  a  seal  and  sacrament 
Of  truth  between  us.   Wherefore  should  there  be 
Concealment  between  two  right  Gothic  hearts 
In  evil  days  like  ours  ?    What  thou  hast  seen 
Is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  sacrifice. 
Which  on  this  injured  and  polluted  soil. 
As  on  a  bloody  altar,  I  have  sworn 
To  offer  to  insulted  Heaven  for  Spain, 
Her  vengeance  and  her  expiation.     This 
Was  but  a  hasty  act,  by  sudden  wrong 
Provoked  :  but  I  am  bound  for  Cordoba, 
On  weighty  mission  from  Visonia  sent. 
To  breathe  into  Felayo's  ear  a  voice 
Of  spirit-stirring  power,  which  like  the  trump 
Of  the  Archangel,  shall  awake  dead  Spain. 
The  northern  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 
They  call  upon  Pelayo  for  their  chief; 
Odoar  and  Urban  tell  him  that  the  hour 
Is  come.    Thou,  too,  I  ween,  old  man,  art  charged. 
With  no  light  errand,  or  thou  wouldst  not  now 
Have  lefl  the  ruins  of  thy  master's  house. 

Who  art  thou .'  cried  Siverian,  as  he  search'd 
The  wan  and  wither'd  features  of  the  King. 
Thy  face  is  of  a  stranger ;  but  thy  voice 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dream. 


Roderick  replied. 
Thou  seest  me  as  I  am,  —  a  stranger ;  one 
Whose  fortunes  in  the  general  wreck  were  lost. 
His  name  and  lineage  utterly  extinct. 
Himself  in  mercy  spared,  surviving  all ;  — 
In  mercy,  that  the  bitter  cup  might  heal 
A  soul  diseased.     Now,  having  cast  the  slough 
Of  old  offences,  thou  beholdest  me 
A  man  new-born ;  in  second  baptism  named. 
Like  those  who  in  Judea  bravely  raised 
Against  the  Heathen's  impious  tyranny 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  Maccabee ; 
So  call  me.    In  that  name  hath  Urban  laid 
His  consecrating  hands  upon  my  head ; 
And  in  that  name  have  I  myself  for  Spain 
Devoted.    Tell  m6  now  why  thou  art  sent 
To  Cordoba ;  for  sure  thou  go€st  not 
An  idle  gazer  to  the  Conqueror's  court. 

Thou  judgest  well,  the  old  man  replied.     I,  too, 
Seek  the  Cantabrian  Prince,  the  hope  of  Spain, 
With  other  tidings  charged,  for  other  end 
Designed,  yet  such  as  well  may  work  with  thine. 
My  noble  mistress  sends  me  to  avert 
The  shame  that  threats  his  house.    The  renegade 
Numacian,  he  who,  for  the  infidels. 
Oppresses  Gegio,  insolently  wooes 
His  sister.    Moulded  in  a  wicked  womb. 
The  unworthy  Guisla  hath  inherited 
Her  mother's  leprous  taint ;  and,  willingly, 
She  to  the  circumcised  and  upstart  slave, 
Disdaining  all  admonishment,  gives  ear. 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  sees  in  this. 
With  the  quick  foresight  of  maternal  care. 
The  impending  danger  to  her  husband's  house. 
Knowing  his  generous  spirit  ne'er  will  brook 
The  base  alliance.     Guisla  lewdly  sets 
His  will  at  nought ;  but  that  vile  renegade. 
From  hatred,  and  from  avarice,  and  from  fear, 
Will  seek  the  extinction  of  Pelayo's  line. 
This,  too,  my  venerable  mistress  sees ; 
Wherefore  these  valiant  and  high-minded  dames 
Send  me  to  Cordoba ;  that,  if  the  Prince 
Cannot,  by  timely  interdiction,  stop 
The  irrevocable  act  of  infamy, 
He  may,  at  least,  to  his  own  safety  look. 
Being  timely  warn'd. 

Thy  mistress  sojourns  then 
With  Gaudiosa,  in  Pelayo's  hall  ? 
Said  Roderick.     'Tis  her  natural  home,  rejoin*d 
Siverian  :  Chindasuintho's  royal  race 
Have  ever  shared  one  lot  of  weal  or  woe  ; 
And  she  who  hath  beheld  her  own  fiur  shoot. 
The  goodly  summit  of  that  ancient  tree. 
Struck  by  Heaven's  bolt,  seeks  shelter  now  beneath 
The  only  branch  of  its  majestic  stem 
That  still  survives  the  storm. 

Thus  they  pursued 
Their  journey,  each  from  other  gathering  store 
For  thought,  with  many  a  silent  interval 
Of  mournful  meditation,  till  they  saw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Cordoba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve. 
Before  them,  Betis  roU'd  his  glittering  stream. 
In  many  a  silvery  winding  traced  afar 
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Amid  the  ample  plain.     Beh'md  the  walls 

And  stately  piles,  which  crown'd  its  margin,  rich 

With  olives,  and  with  simny  slope  of  vines, 

And  many  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed, 

Whose  citron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace. 

Height  above  height,  receding  hills  were  seen 

Imbued  with  evening  hues ;  and  over  all 

The  summits  of  the  dark  sierra  rose. 

Lifting  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 

The  traveller  who,  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

Had  seen  the  goodly  vision,  would  have  loved 

To  linger,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 

To  treasure  up  its  image,  deep  impress 'd, 

A  joy  for  years  to  come.     O  Cordoba, 

Ezclaim'd  the  old  man,  how  princely  are  thy  towers, 

How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautifhl ! 

The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 

Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 

Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  blest 

By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.    The  very  gales 

Of  Eden  wall  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 

Odors  to  sense  more  exquisite,  than  these 

Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens, 

now 
Recall  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot 
Who  had  their  birthright  here ;  but  happy  now 
Are  they  who  to  thy  bosom  are  gone  home. 
Because  they  feel  not  in  their  graves  the  feet 
That  trample  upon  Spain.     Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  1  can  weep : 
My  heart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged, 
And  I,  false  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done. 

Hard  by  their  path, 
A  little  way  without  the  walls,  there  stood 
An  edifice,  whereto,  as  by  a  spell, 
Siverian's  heart  was  drawn.    Brother,  quoth  he, 
'Tis  like  the  urgency  of  our  return 
Will  brook  of  no  retardment ;  and  this  spot 
It  were  a  sin  if  I  should  pass,  and  leave 
Un visited.    Beseech  you  turn  with  me. 
The  while  I  offer  up  one  duteous  prayer. 

Roderick  made  no  reply.    He  had  not  dared 
To  turn  his  face  toward  those  walls ;  but  now 
He  follow'd  where  the  old  man  led  the  way. 
Lord !  in  his  heart  the  silent  sufferer  said, 
Forgive  my  feeble  soul,  which  would  have  shrunk 
From  this,  —  for  what  am  I  that  I  should  put 
The  bitter  cup  aside !  O  let  my  shame 
And  anguish  be  accepted  in  thy  sight  ? 


VI. 
RODERICK  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

The  mansion  whitherward  they  went,  was  one 
Which  in  his  youth  Theodofred  had  built : 
Thither  had  he  brought  home,  in  happy  hour, 
His  bloom'mg  bride ;  there  fondled  on  his  knee 
The  lovely  boy  she  bore  him.    Close  beside. 


A  temple  to  that  Saint  he  rear'd,  who  first. 

As  old  tradition  tells,  proclaim 'd  to  Spain 

The  gospel-tidings ;  and  in  health  and  youth. 

There  mindful  of  mortality,  he  saw 

His  sepulchre  prepared.     Witiza  took 

For  his  adulterous  leman  and  himself 

The  stately  pile :  but  to  that  sepulchre, 

When  from  captivity  and  darkness  death 

Enlarged  him,  was  Theodofred  consign'd ; 

For  that  unhappy  woman,  wasting  then 

Beneath  a  mortal  malady,  at  heart 

Was  smitten,  and  the  Tyrant  at  her  prayer 

This  poor  and  tardy  restitution  made. 

Soon  the  repentant  sinner  follow'd  him ; 

And  calling  on  Pelayo  ere  she  died. 

For  his  own  wrongs,  and  for  his  father's  death. 

Implored  forgiveness  of  her  absent  child, — 

If  it  were  possible  he  could  forgive 

Crimes  black  as  hers,  she  said.    And  by  the  pangs 

Of  her  remorse,  —  by  her  last  agonies, — 

The  unutterable  horrors  of  her  death, — 

And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 

For  sinners  given,  did  she  beseech  his  prayers 

In  aid  of  her  most  miserable  soul. 

Thus  mingling  sudden  shrieks  with  hopeless  vows, 

And  uttering  franticly  Pelayo's  name. 

And  crying  out  for  mercy  in  despair. 

Here  had  she  made  her  dreadful  end,  and  here 

Her  wretched  body  was  deposited. 

That  presence  seem'd  to  desecrate  the  place : 

Thenceforth  the  usurper  shunn'd  it  with  the  heart 

Of  conscious  guilt;  nor  could  Rnsilla  bear 

These  groves  and  bowers,  which,  like  funereal 

shades, 
Oppress'd  her  with  their  monumental  forms : 
One  day  of  bitter  and  severe  delight. 
When  Roderick  came  for  vengeance,  she  endured, 
And  then  forever  lefl  her  bridal  halls. 

Oh,  when  I  last  beheld  yon  princely  pile, 
Ezclaim'd  Siverian,  with  what  other  thoughts 
Full,  and  elate  of  spirit,  did  I  pass 
Its  joyous  gates  !   The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck'd  had  flourish'd  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet 
Of  thronging  crowds.     Here,  drawn  in  fair  array. 
The  faithful  vassals  of  my  master's  house. 
Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  sun, 
Spread  their  triumphant  banners;    high-plumed 

helms 
Rose  o'er  the  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet's  stirring  voice ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  off 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clung. 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell 'd  the  shout 
That  hail'd  victorious  Roderick.     Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariot-wheels  far  off; 
But  nearer  as  the  youthful  hero  came. 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hush'd. 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here, 
Whom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth,  — 
Tea,  whom  all  BsBtica,  all  Spain  pour'd  out 
To  greet  his  triumph,  —  not  a  whisper  roie 
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To  Heaven,  such  awe  and  reverence  maater'd 

theni) 
Sach  expectation  held  them  motionlesi. 
Conqueror  and  King  he  came ;  but  with  no  joy 
Of  conquest,  and  no  pride  of  sovereignty 
That  day  displayed ;  for  at  his  father's*grave 
Did  Roderick  come  to  offer  up  his  vow 
Of  vengeance  well  perform'd.    Three  coal-black 

steeds 
Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side, 
Still  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long-deceafled, 
Rusilla  sat ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  of  her  majestic  nature  shone> 
Bound,  and  expecting  at  their  hands  the  death 
So  well  deserved,  Witiza  follow 'd  them ; 
Aghast  and  trembling,  first  he  gazed  around^ 
Wildly  from  side  to  side  ;  then  from  the  face 
Of  universal  execration  shrunk, 
Hanging  his  wretched  head  abased ;  and  poor 
Of  spirit,  with  unmanly  tears  deplored 
His  fortune,  not  his  crimes.    With  bolder  front, 
Confiding  m  his  priestly  character, 
Came  Orpaa  next ;  and  then  the  spurious  race 
Whom  in  unhappy  hour  Favila's  wife 
Brought  forth  for  Spain.    O  mercy  ill  bestow'd. 
When  Roderick,  in  compassion  for  their  youth, 
And  for  Pelayo's  sake,  forbore  to  crush 
The  brood  of  vipers ! 

Err  perchance  he  might, 
Replied  the  Goth,  suppressing,  as  he  spake. 
All  outward  signs  of  pain,  though  every  word 
Went  like  a  dagger  to  his  bleeding  heart;  — 
But  sure,  I  ween,  that  error  is  not  placed 
Among  his  sins.    Old  man,  thou  mayst  regret 
The  mercy  ill  deserved,  and  worse  return 'd, 
But  not  for  this  wouldst  thou  reproach  the  King ! 

Reproach  him  ?  cried  Siverian ;  —  I  reproach 
My  child,  —  my  noble  boy,  —  whom  every  tongue 
Bless'd  at  that  hour,  —  whose  love  fiird  every  heart 
With  joy,  and  every  eye  with  joyful  tears ! 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  my  generous  boy  ! 
Brave,  beautiful,  and  generous  as  he  was, 
Never  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  so  great 
As  then,  — not  even  on  that  glorious  day. 
When  on  the  field  of  victory,  elevate 
Amid  the  thousands  who  acclaim' d  him  King, 
Firm  on  the  shield  above  their  heads  upraised, 
Erect  he  stood,  and  waved  his  bloody  sword  — 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  head  as  if  in  doubt  ? 
I  do  not  dream,  nor  fable !  Ten  short  years 
Have  scarcely  past  away,  since  all  within 
The  Pyrenean  hills,  and  the  three  seas 
Which  girdled  Spain,  echoed  in  one  response 
The  acclamation  from  that  field  of  fight — 
Or  doth  aught  ail  thee,  that  thy  body  quakes 
And  shudders  thus  ? 

'Tis  but  a  chill,  replied 
The  King,  in  passing  from  the  open  air 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  thick-«et  grove. 

Oh !  if  this  scene  awoke  in  thee  such  thoughts 
As  swell  my  bosom  here,  the  old  man  pursued, 
Sunshine^  or  shade,  and  all  things  from  without,    I 


Would  be  alike  indifferent    Gracious  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  years,  —  and  all  so  changed  ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  check'd 
His  fiery  steeds.    The  steeds  obey'd  his  hand. 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when   Iw 

leaped 
Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  people  heard. 
In  their  deep  silence,  open-ear'd,  the  sound. 
With  slower  movement  from  the  ivory  seat 
Rusilla  rose,  her  arm,  as  down  she  stepp'd. 
Extended  to  her  son's  supporting  hand ; 
Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength. 
But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 
Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedimm'd  her  sight. 
Howbeit  when  to  her  husband's  grave  she  came, 
On  the  sepulchral  stone  she  bow'd  her  head 
Awhile ;  then  rose  collectedly,  and  fix*d 
Upon  the  scene  her  calm  and  steady  eye. 
Roderick,  —  oh,  when  did  valor  wear  a  form 
So  beautiiiil,  so  noble,  so  august? 
Or  vengeance,  when  did  it  put  on  before 
A  character  so  awful,  so  divine .' 
Roderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred ! 
Father !  I  stand  before  thee  once  again. 
According  to  thy  prayer,  when  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell ; 
And  vow*d  by  all  thy  sufferings,  all  thy  wrongs, 
And  by  my  mother's  days  and  nights  of  woe. 
Her  silent  anguish,  and  the  grief  which  then 
Even  from  thee  she  did  not  seek  to  hide. 
That,  if  our  cruel  parting  should  avail 
To  save  me  from  the  Tyrant's  jealous  guilt. 
Surely  should  my  avenging  sword  fulfil 
Whate'er  he  omen'd.    Oh  that  time,  I  cried. 
Would  give  the  strength  of  manhood  to  this  9nk^ 
Already  would  it  find  a  manly  heart 
To  guide  it  to  its  purpose !     And  I  swore 
Never  again  to  see  my  father's  face. 
Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  I  brought. 
Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tyrant  to  thy  feet. 
Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  highest  God,  whose  justice  slumbereth  not, 
I  made  the  vow.     According  to  thy  prayer. 
In  all  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 
Perform'd,  alas,  too  well !  for  thou  didst  pray. 
While,  looking  up,  I  felt  the  burning  tears 
Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  stream'd,  drop 

down,  — 
That  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  liv'mg  feet. 
The  oppressor  might  be  led.    Behold  him  there. 
Father !  Theodofred  !  no  longer  now 
In  darkness,  from  thy  heavenly  seat  look  down. 
And  see  before  thy  grave  thine  enemy 
In  bonds,  awaiting  judgment  at  my  hand ! 

Thus  while  the  hero  spake,  Witiza  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth. 
And  head,  half-raised,  towutl  his  sentence  tum*d ; 
His  eyelids  stiffen'd  and  pursed  up,  —  his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide ;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silence  which  ensued. 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  link 
Clinking.    At  length  upon  his  knees  he  fell. 
And  lifikig  up  his  trembling  hands,  outstretch 'd 
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In  tupplication,  —  Mercy!  he  exclaim 'd, — 
Chains,    dungeons,    darkness, —  any    thing    bnt 

death!  — 
I  did  not  touch  his  life. 

Roderick  replied, 
His  hour,  whenever  it  had  come,  had  found 
A  soul  prepared  :  he  lived  in  peace  with  Heaven ; 
And  life  prolong'd  for  him,  was  bliss  delay'd. 
But  life,  in  pain,  and  darkness,  and  despair. 
For  thee,  all  leprous  as  thou  art  with  crimes. 
Is  mercy.  —  Take  him  hence,  and  let  him  see 
The  light  of  day  no  more ! 

Such  Roderick  was 
When  last  I  saw  these  courts,  —  his  theatre 
Of  glory ;  —  such  when  last  I  visited 
My  master's  grave !    Ten  years  have  hardly  held 
Their  course,  ten  little  years — break,  break,  old 

heart — 
Oh,  why  art  thou  so  tough .' 

As  thus  he  spake. 
They  reach'd  the  church.    The  door  before  his 

hand 
Gave  way ;  both  blinded  with  their  tears,  they  went 
Straight  to  the  tomb ;  and  there  Siverian  knelt. 
And  bow'd  his  face  upon  the  sepulchre. 
Weeping  aloud ;  while  Roderick,  overpower'd. 
And  calling  upon  earth  to  cover  him. 
Threw  himself  prostrate  on  his  father's  grave. 

Thus  as  they  lay,  an  awfVil  voice,  in  tones 
Severe,  address'd  them.    Who  are  ye,  it  said, 
That  with  your  passion  thus,  and  on  this  night, 
Disturb  my  prayers?    Starting  they  rose;  there 

stood 
A  man  before  them  of  majestic  form 
And  stature,  clad  in  sackcloth,  bare  of  foot. 
Pale  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 


VII. 

RODERICK  AND  PELAYO. 

'TwAS  not  in  vain  that  on  her  absent  son, 
Pelayo's  mother,  from  the  bed  of  death, 
Call'd  for  forgiveness,  and  in  agony 
Besought  his  prayers ;  all  guilty  as  she  was, 
Sure  he  had  not  been  human,  if  that  cry 
Had  fail'd  to  pierce  him.     When  he  heard  the  tale. 
He  bless' d  the  messenger,  even  while  his  speech 
Was  faltering,  —  while  from  head  to  foot  he  shook 
With  icy  feelings  from  his  inmost  heart 
Effused.     It  changed  the  nature  of  his  woe. 
Making  the  burden  more  endurable : 
The  life-long  sorrow  that  remain'd,  became 
A  healing  and  a  chastening  grief,  and  brought 
His  soul,  in  close  communion,  nearer  Heaven. 
For  he  had  been  her  first-bom,  and  the  love 
Which  at  her  breast  he  drew,  and  from  her  smiles, 
And  from  her  voice  of  tenderness  imbibed, 
Gave  such  unnatural  horror  to  her  crimes. 
That  when  the  thought  came  over  him,  it  seem'd 
As  if  the  milk  which  with  his  infant  life 
Had  blended  thriird  like  poison  through  his  frame. 
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It  was  a  woe  beyond  all  reach  of  hope. 

Till  with  the  dreadful  tale  of  her  remorse 

Faith  touch'd  his  heart ;  and  ever  from  that  day 

Did  he  for  her  who  bore  him,  night  and  mom. 

Pour  out  the  anguish  of  his  soul  in  prayer : 

But  chiefly  as  the  night  return'd,  which  heard 

Her  last  expiring  groans  of  penitence. 

Then  through  the  long  and  painful  hours,  before 

The  altar,  like  a  penitent  himself. 

He  kept  his  vigils ;  and  when  Roderick's  sword 

Subdued  Witiza,  and  the  land  was  free. 

Duly  upon  her  grave  he  offer'd  up 

His  yearly  sacrifice  of  agony 

And  prayer.    This  was  the  night,  and  he  it  was 

Who  now  before  Siverian  and  the  King 

Stood  up  in  sackcloth. 

The  old  man,  from  fear 
Recovering  and  from  wonder,  knew  him  first. 
It  is  the  Prince  !  he  cried,  and  bending  down. 
Embraced  his  knees.    The  action  and  the  word 
Awaken  *d  Roderick ;  he  shook  off  the  load 
Of  struggling  thoughts,  which,  pressing  on  his 

heart. 
Held  him  like  one  entranced ;  yet,  all  untaught 
To  bend  before  the  face  of  man,  confused 
Awhile  he  stood,  forgetful  of  his  part. 
But  when  Siverian  cried.  My  Lord,  my  Lord, 
Now  God  be  praised  that  I  have  found  thee  thus. 
My  Lord  and  Prince,  Spain's  only  hope  and  mine ! 
Then  Roderick,  echoing  him,  exclaim'd.  My  Lord, 
And  Prince,  Pelayo !  —  and  approaching  near, 
He  bent  his  knee  obeisant :  but  his  head 
Earthward  inclined ;  while  the  old  man,  looking  up 
From  his  low  gesture  to  Pelayo's  face. 
Wept  at  beholding  him  for  grief  and  joy. 

Siverian !  cried  the  chief,  —  of  whom  hath  Death 
Bereaved  me,  that  thou  comest  to  Cordoba  ? 
Children,  or  wife  ?  —  Or  hath  the  merciless  scythe 
Of  this  abhorr'd  and  jealous  tyranny 
Made  my  house  desolate  at  one  wide  sweep  f 

They  are  as  thou  couldst  wish,  the  old  man 
replied, 
Wert  thou  but  lord  of  thine  own  house  again. 
And  Spain  were  Spain  once  more.    A  tale  of  ill 
I  bear,  but  one  that  touches  not  the  heart 
Like  what  thy  tears  forebode.    The  renegade 
Numacian  wooes  thy  sister,  and  she  lends 
To  the  vile  slave,  unworthily,  her  ear : 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  hath  in  vain 
Wam'd  her  of  all  the  evils  which  await 
A  union  thus  accurs'd :  she  sets  at  nought 
Her  fkith,  her  lineage,  and  thy  certain  wrath. 

Pelayo,  hearing  him,  remain'd  awhile 
Silent ;  then  turning  to  his  mother's  grave, — 
O  thou  poor  dust,  hath  then  the  infectious  taint 
Survived  thy  dread  remorse,  that  it  should  run 
In  Guisla's  veins  ?  he  cried ;  —  I  should  have  heard 
This  shameful  sorrow  any  where  but  here?  — 
Humble    thyself,    proud    heart;    thou,  gracious 

Heaven, 
Be  merciful !  —  it  is  the  original  flaw,  — 
And  what  are  we  ?  —  a  weak,  unhappy  race. 
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Born  to  our  sad  inheritance  of  sin 

And  death  !  —  He  smote  his  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  from  his  head  the  ashes  fell,  like  snow 

Shaken  from  some  dry  beech-leaves,  when  a  bird 

Lights  on  the  bending  spray.     A  little  while 

In  silence,  rather  than  in  thought,  he  stood 

Passive  beneath  the  sorrow  :  turning  then, 

And  what  doth  Gaudiosa  counsel  me  ? 

He  ask'd  the  old  man ;  for  she  hath  ever  been 

My  wise  and  faithful  coimsellor.  —  He  replied, 

The  Lady  Gaudiosa  bade  me  say 

She  sees  the  danger  which  on  every  part 

Besets    her    husband's    house.  —  Here    she    had 

ceased; 
But  when  my  noble  Mistress  gave  in  charge. 
How  I  should  tell  thee  that  in  evil  times 
The  bravest  counsels  ever  are  the  best, 
Then  that  high-minded  Lady  thus  rejoin'd :  — 
Whatever  be  my  Lord's  resolve,  he  knows 
I  bear  a  mind  prepared. 

Brave  spirits !  cried 
Pelayo,  worthy  to  remove  all  stain 
Of  weakness  from  their  sex  !  I  should  be  less 
Than  man,  if,  drawing  strength  where  others  find 
Their  hearts  most  open  to  assault  of  fear, 
I  quail'd  at  danger.     Never  be  it  said 
Of  Spain,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  distress 
Her  women  were  as  heroes,  but  her  men 
Performed  the  woman's  part. 

Roderick  at  that 
Look'd  up,  and  taking  up  the  word,  exclaim'd, 
O  Prince,  in  better  days  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  prostrate  as  she  lies,  her  surest  hope. 
Hear  now  my  tale.    The  fire  which  seem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  revigorate :  a  living  spark 
From  Auria's  ashes,  by  a  woman's  hand 
Preserved  and  quicken'd,  kindles  far  and  wide 
The  beacon-flame  o'er  all  the  Asturian  hills. 
There  bath  a  vow  been  offer'd  up,  which  binds 
Us  and  our  children's  children  to  the  work 
Of  holy  hatred.    In  the  name  of  Spain 
That  vow  hath  been  pronounced,  and  register'd 
Above,  to  be  the  bond  whereby  we  stand 
For  condemnation  or  acceptance.     Heaven 
Received  the  irrevocable  vow,  and  Earth 
Must  witness  its  fulfihuent ;  Earth  and  Heaven 
Call  upon  thee,  Pelayo  !  Upon  thee 
The  spirits  of  thy  royal  ancestors 
Look  down  expectant ;  unto  thee,  from  fields 
Laid  waste,  and  hamlets  burnt,  and  cities  sack'd. 
The  blood  of  infancy  and  helpless  age 
Cries  out ;  thy  native  mountains  call  for  thee. 
Echoing  from  all  their  armCd  sons  thy  name. 
And  deem  not  thou  that  hot  impatience  goads 
Thy  countrymen  to  counsels  immature. 
Odoar  and  Urban  from  Visonia's  banks 
Send  me,  their  sworn  and  trusted  messenger. 
To  summon  thee,  and  tell  thee  in  their  name 
That  now  the  hour  is  come  :  For  sure  it  seems. 
Thus  saith  the  Primate,  Heaven's  high  wiU  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne. 
Restoring  in  thy  native  line,  O  Prince, 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard.     Worthy  son 
Of  that  most  ancient  and  heroic  race. 
Which  with  unweariable  endurance  still 


Hath  striven  against  its  mightier  enemies, 

Roman  or  Carthaginian,  Greek  or  Goth ; 

So  often  by  superior  arms  oppress'd. 

More  often  by  superior  arts  beguiled 7 

Tet,  amid  all  its  sufferings,  all  the  waste 

Of  sword  and  fire  remorselessly  employ'd, 

Unconquer'd  and  unconquerable  still ;  -^ 

Son  of  that  injured  and  illustrious  stock, 

Stand  forward  thou,  draw  forth  the  sword  of  Spain, 

Restore  them  to  their  rights,  too  long  withheld. 

And  place  upon  thy  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 

When  Roderick  ceased,  the  princely  Moun- 
taineer 
Gazed  on  the*  passionate  orator  awhile. 
With  eyes  intently  fix'd,  and  thoughtful  brow ; 
Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  let  fall 
The  sackcloth  robe,  which  late,  with  folded  aniw. 
Against  his  heart  was  press'd ;  and  stretching  forth 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  exclaim'd. 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer  J  where  but  here. 
Before  thy  awful  presence,  in  this  garb, 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrown, 
Could  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain,  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  name, 
Accept  the  Crown  of  Thorns  she  proffers  me  ? 

And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  his  heart. 
Could  I  so  properly,  with  humbled  knee 
And  willing  soul,  confirm  my  forfeiture .'  — 
The  action  follow'd  on  that  secret  thought : 
He  knelt,  and  took  Pelayo's  hand,  and  cried. 
First  of  the  Spaniards,  let  me  with  this  kiss 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  Lord  and  King !  — 
With  voice  unchanged  and  steady  countenance 
He  spake  ;  but  when  Siverian  follow'd  him, 
The  old  man  trembled  as  bis  lips  pronounced 
The  faltering  vow ;  and  rising  he  exclaim'd, 
God  grant  thee,  O  my  Prince,  a  better  fate 
Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  happier  days 
Received  thy   homage   here !    Grief  choked  his 

speech. 
And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobb'd  aloud. 
Tears  too  adown  Pelayo's  manly  cheek 
RoU'd  silently.     Roderick  alone  appear 'd 
Unmoved  and  calm ;  for  now  the  royal  Groth 
Had  offer'd  his  accepted  sacrifice. 
And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peace 
Which  follows  painful  duty  well  perform 'd, — 
Perfect  and  heavenly  peace, — the  peace  of  God. 


VIII. 
ALPHONSO. 


Fain  would  Pelayo  have  that  hour  obey'd 
The  call,  commencing  his  adventurous  flight. 
As  one  whose  soul  impatiently  endured 
His  country's  thraldom,  and  in  daily  prayer 
Imploring  her  deliverance,  cried  to  Heaven, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long !  —  But  other  thoughta 
Curbing  his  spirit,  made  him  yet  awhile 
Sustain  the  weight  of  bondage.     Him  alone. 
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Of  all  the  Gothic  baronage,  the  Moon 

Watch'd  with  regard  of  wary  policy,  — 

Knowing  his  powerful  name,  his  noble  mind, 

And  how  in  him  the  old  Iberian  blood. 

Of  royal  and  remotest  ancestry. 

From  undisputed  source  flow'd  undefiled ; 

His  mother's  after-guilt  attainting  not 

The  claim  legitimate  he  derived  from  her. 

Her  first-born  in  her  time  of  innocence. 

He,  too,  of  Chindasuintho's  regal  line 

Sole  remnant  now,  drew  afler  him  the  loye 

Of  all  true  Goths,  uniting  in  himself 

Thus,  by  this  double  right,  the  general  heart 

Of  Spain.     For  this  the  renegado  crew. 

Wretches  in  whom  their  conscious  guilt  and  fear 

Engendered  cruelest  hatred,  still  advised 

The  extinction  of  Pelayo's  house  ;  but  most 

The  apostate  Prelate,  in  iniquity 

Witiza's  genuine  brother  as  in  blood, 

Orpas,  pursued  his  life.     He  never  ceased 

With  busy  zeal,  true  traitor,  to  infuse 

His  deadly  rancor  in  the  Moorish  chief; 

Their  only  danger,  ever  he  observed. 

Was  from  Pelayo ;  root  his  lineage  out. 

The  Caliph's  empire  then  would  be  secure, 

And  universal  Spain,  all  hope  of  change 

Being  lost,  receive  the  Prophet's  conquering  law. 

Then  did  the  Arch-villain  urge  the  Moor  at  once 

To  cut  off  future  peril,  telling  him 

Death  was  a  trusty  keeper,  and  that  none 

E'er  broke  the  prison  of  the  grave.    But  here 

Keen  malice  overshot  its  mark ;  the  Moor, 

Who  from  the  plunder  of  their  native  land 

Had  bought  the  recreant  crew  that  join'd  his  arms, 

Or  cheaplier  with  their  own  possessions  bribed 

Their  sordid  souls,  saw  through  the  flimsy  show 

Of  policy  wherewith  they  sought  to  cloak 

Old  enmity  and  selfish  aims  :  he  scom'd 

To  let  their  private  purposes  incline 

His  counsels,  and  believing  Spain  subdued. 

Smiled,  in  the  pride  of  power  and  victory. 

Disdainful  at  the  thought  of  further  strife. 

Howbeit  he  held  Pelayo  at  his  court. 

And  told  him  that,  until  his  countrymen 

Submissively  should  lay  their  weapons  down. 

He  from  his  children  and  paternal  hearth 

Apart  must  dwell ;  nor  hope  to  see  again 

His  native  mountains  and  their  vales  beloved, 

Till  all  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  hills 

Had  bow'd  before  the  Caliph ;  Cordoba 

Must  be  his  nightly  prison  till  that  hour. 

This  night,  by  special  favor  from  the  Moor 

Ask'd  and  vouchsafed  he  past  without  the  walls. 

Keeping  his  yearly  vigil ;  on  this  night. 

Therefore,  the  princely  Spaniard  could  not  fly. 

Being  thus  in  strongest  bonds  by  honor  held ; 

Nor  would  he  by  his  own  escape  expose 

To  stricter  bondage,  or  belike  to  death. 

Count  Pedro's  son.    The  ancient  enmity 

Of  rival  houses  from  Pelayo's  heart 

Had,  like  a  thing  forgotten,  past  away ', 

He  pitied  child  and  parent,  separated 

By  the  stem  mandate  of  unfeeling  power. 

And  almost  with  a  father's  eyes  beheld 

The  boy,  his  fellow  in  captivity. 


For  young  Alphonso  was  in  truth  an  heir 

Of  nature 's  largest  patrimony  ;  rich 

In  form  and  feature,  growing  strength  of  limb, 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  afiectionate, 

A  joyous  spirit  fill'd  with  generous  thoughts, 

And  genius  heightening  and  ennobling  all ; 

The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made 

His  boyhood  beautiful.     Shield,  gracious  Heaven, 

In  this  ungenial  season  perilous,  — 

Thus  would  Pelayo  sometimes  breathe  in  prayer 

The  aspirations  of  prophetic  hope, —  [let 

Shield,  gracious  Heaven,  the  blooming  tree  !  and 

This  goodly  promise,  for  thy  people's  sake. 

Yield  its  abundant  fruitage. 

When  the  Prince, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  grief,  and  shame,  disturb'd, 
And  sad  remembrance,  and  the  shadowy  light 
Of  days  before  him,  thronging  as  in  dreams. 
Whose  quick  succession  fill'd  and  overpower'd 
Awhile  the  unresisting  faculty. 
Could,  in  the  calm  of  troubled  thoughts  subdued. 
Seek  in  his  heart  for  counsel,  his  first  care 
Was  for  the  boy  ;  how  best  they  might  evade 
The  Moor,  and  renegade's  more  watchful  eye ; 
And  leaving  in  some  unsuspicious  guise 
The  city,  through  what  unfrequented  track 
Safeliest  pursue  with  speed  their  dangerous  way. 
Consumed  in  cares  like  these,  the  fleeting  hours 
Went  by.     The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale. 
And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  mom.    Within  those  walls 
Retuming  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life  ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play. 
Floated  with  mazy  movement.     Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so  ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval. 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  lefl  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, — 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  ! 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there  ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy -seat,  be  heard  in  vain ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who,  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  past !  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice  ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses. 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course. 

The  noble  Mountaineer,  concluding  then 
With  silent  prayer  the  service  of  the  night. 
Went  forth.     Without  the  porch,  awaiting  him. 
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He  saw  Alphonso,  iMcing  to  and  fro 

With  patient  step  and  eye  reverted  oft. 

He,  springing  forward  when  he  heard  the  door 

Move  on  its  heavy  hinges,  ran  to  him, 

And  welcomed  him  with  smiles  of  youthful  love. 

I  have  been  watching  yonder  moon,  qaoth  he. 

How  it  grew  pale  and  paler  as  the  sun 

Scattered  the  flying  shades  -,  but  woe  is  me. 

For  on  the  towers  of  Cordoba  the  while 

That  baleful  crescent  glitter'd  in  the  morn. 

And  with  its  insolent  triumph  seem'd  to  mock 

The  omen  I  had  found.  —  Last  night  I  dream* 

That  thou  wert  in  the  fleld  in  arms  for  Spain, 

And  I  was  at  thy  side :  the  infidels 

Beset  us  round,  but  we  with  our  good  swords 

Hew'd  out  a  way.    Methought  I  stabb'd  a  Moor 

Who  would  have  slain  thee ;  but  with  that  I  woke 

For  joy,  and  wept  to  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  a  livelier  glow  o'erspread 
His  cheek,  and  starting  tears  again  suffused 
The  brightening  lustre  of  his  eyes.    The  Prince 
Regarded  him  a  moment  steadfastly. 
As  if  in  quick  resolve ;  then,  looking  round 
On  every  side  with  keen  and  rapid  glance. 
Drew  him  within  the  church.    Alphonso's  heart 
Throbb'd  with  a  joyful  boding  as  he  mark'd 
The  calmness  of  Pelayo's  countenance 
Kindle  with  solemn  thoughts,  expressing  now 
High  purposes  of  resolute  hope.     He  gazed 
All  eagerly  to  hear  what  most  he  wish'd. 
If,  said  the  Prince,  thy  dream  were  verified. 
And  I  indeed  were  in  the  field  in  arms 
For  Spain,  wouldst  thou  be  at  Pelayo's  side.^ — 
If  I  should  break  these  bonds,  and  fly  to  rear 
Our  country's  banner  on  our  native  hills, 
Wouldst  thou,  Alphonso,  share    my  dangerous 

flight  ? 
Dear  boy,  —  and  wilt  thou  take  thy  lot  with  me 
For  death,  or  for  deliverance .' 

Shall  I  swear? 
Replied  the  impatient  boy ;  and  laying  hand 
Upon  the  altar,  on  his  knee  he  bent. 
Looking  towards  Pelayo  with  such  joy 
Of  reverential  love,  as  if  a  God 
Were  present  to  receive  the  eager  vow. 
Nay,  quoth  Pelayo :  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  oaths?  —  Bright  emanation  as  thou  art, 
It  were  a  wrong  to  thy  unsullied  soul, 
A  sin  to  nature,  were  I  to  require 
Promise  or  vow  from  thee  !     Enough  for  me 
That  thy  heart  answers  to  the  stirring  call. 
Alphonso,  follow  thou  in  happy  faith 
Alway  the  indwelling  voice  that  counsels  thee ; 
And  then,  let  fall  the  issue  as  it  may. 
Shall  all  thy  paths  be  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 
The  peace  of  Heaven  be  with  thee  in  all  hours. 

How  then,  ezclaim'd  the  boy,  shall  I  discharge 
The  burden  of  this  happiness,  —  how  ease 
My  overflowing  soul?  —  Oh  gracious  God, 
Shall  I  behold  my  mother's  face  again,  — 
My  father's  hall,  —  my  native  hills  and  vales. 
And  hear  the  voices  of  their  streams  again,  — 
And  free  as  I  was  born  amid  those  scenes 


Beloved,  maintain  my  country's  freedom  there,  — 

Or,  failing  in  the  sacred  enterprise, 

Die  as  becomes  a  Spaniard  ?  —  Saying  thus. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward 

The  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  cried, 

O  Thou  who  didst  with  thy  most  precious  blood 

Redeem  us,  Jesu !  help  us  while  we  seek 

Earthly  redemption  from  this  yoke  of  shame. 

And  misbelief,  and  death.  , 

The  noble  boy 
Then  rose,  and  would  have  knelt  again  to  clasp 
Pelayo's  knees,  and  kiss  his  hand  in  act 
Of  homage ;  but  the  Prince,  preventing  this, 
Bent  over  him  in  fatherly  embrace. 
And  breathed  a  fervent  blessing  on  his  head. 


IX. 

FLORINDA. 

Thkrk  sat  a  woman  like  a  supplicant, 
Muffled  and  cloak'd,  before  Pelayo's  gate, 
Awaiting  when  he  should  return  that  mom. 
She  rose  at  his  approach,  and  bow'd  her  head. 
And,  with  a  low  and  trembling  utterance. 
Besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  speech  within 
In  privacy.     And  when  they  were  alone. 
And  the  doors  closed,  she  knelt  and  clasp'd  his 

knees. 
Saying,  A  boon !  a  boon !    This  night,  O  Prinoo, 
Hast  thou  kept  vigil  for  thy  mother's  soul : 
For  her  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  soul  of  him 
Whom  once,  in  happier  days,  of  all  mankind 
Thou  heldest  for  thy  chosen  bosom  friend. 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  suffering  soul. 
Refuse  me  not! 

How  should  I  dare  refute. 
Being  thus  adjured  ?  he  answer'd.    Thy  request 
Is  granted,  woman,  —  be  it  what  it  may. 
So  it  be  lawful,  and  within  the  bounds 
Of  possible  achievement :  —  aught  unfit 
Thou  wouldst  not  with  these  adjurations  seek. 
But  who  thou  art,  I  marvel,  that  dost  touch 
Upon  that  string,  and  ask  in  Roderick's  name !  — • 
She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda !  —  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 
Upon  her  knee, —  as  one  who,  if  the  grave 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  herself. 
Even  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Pelayo  stood  confused :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since,  in  Roderick's  ooort. 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine, 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence,  —  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 
Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  winding-sheet. 
Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved ; 
For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 
Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 
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O'er  the  departed ;  but  thig  altered  face, 
Bearing  its  deadlj  sorrow  character'd, 
Came  to  him  like  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 
Could  find  no  rest.     He,  taking  her  cold  hand. 
Raised  her,  and  would  have  spoken ;  but  his  tongue 
Fail'd  in  its  office,  and  could  only  speak 
In  under  tones  compassionate  her  name. 

The  voice  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her ; 
And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  be  comforted. 
Proffering  his  zealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Might  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 
Pass'd  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.    Heaven 
Requite  thee,  Prince !  she  answer 'd.    All  I  ask 
Is  but  a  quiet  resting-place,  wherein 
A  broken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope, 
May  wait  for  its  deliverance.    Even  this 
My  most  unhappy  fate  denies  me  here. 
Griefs  which  are  known  too  widely  and  too  well 
I  need  not  now  remember.    I  could  bear 
Privation  of  all  Christian  ordinances } 
The  woe  which  kills  hath  saved  me  too,  and  made 
A  temple  of  this  ruin'd  tabernacle. 
Wherein  redeeming  God  doth  not  disdain 
To  let  his  presence  shine.    And  I  could  bear 
To  see  the  turban  on  my  father's  brow,  — 
Sorrow  beyond  all  sorrows,  —  shame  of  shames, — 
Tet  to  be  borne,  while  I  with  tears  of  blood, 
And  throes  of  agony,  in  his  behalf 
Implore  and  wrestle  with  offended  Heaven. 
This  I  have  borne  resign'd :  but  other  ilb. 
And  worse,  assail  me  now ;  the  which  to  bear. 
If  to  avoid  be  possible,  would  draw 
Damnation  down.    Orpas,  the  perjured  Priest, 
The  apostate  Orpas,  claims  me  for  his  bride. 
Obdurate  as  he  is,  the  wretch  profanes 
My  sacred  woe,  and  wooes  me  to  his  bed. 
The  thing  I  am, — the  living  death  thou  seest! 

Miscreant !  ezclaim'd  Pelayo.    Might  I  meet 
That  renegade,  sword  to  cimeter. 
In  open  field,  never  did  man  approach 
The  altar  for  the  sacrifice  in  faith 
More  sure,  than  I  should  hew  the  villain  down ! 
But  how  should  Julian  favor  his  demand  ?  — 
Julian,  who  hath  so  passionately  loved 
His  child,  so  dreadfully  revenged  her  wrongs ! 

Count  Julian,  she  replied,  hath  none  but  me. 
And  it  hath,  therefore,  been  his  heart's  desire 
To  see  his  ancient  line  by  me  preserved. 
This  was  their  covenant  when,  in  fatal  hour 
For  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  in  traitorous  bond 
Of  union  they  combined.    My  father,  stung 
To  madness,  only  thought  of  how  to  make 
His  vengeance  sure ;  the  Prelate,  calm  and  cool. 
When  he  renounced  his  outward  faith  in  Christ, 
Indulged  at  once  his  hatred  of  the  King, 
His  inbred  wickedness,  and  a  haughty  hope. 
Versed  as  he  was  in  treasons,  to  direct 
The  invaders  by  his  secret  policy, 
And  at  their  head,  aided  by  Julian's  power, 
Reign  as  a  Moor  upon  that  throne  to  which 
The  priestly  order  else  had  barr'd  his  way. 


The  African  hath  conquer'd  for  himself; 
But  Orpas  coveteth  Count  Julian's  lands, 
And  claims  to  have  the  covenant  perform 'd. 
Friendless,  and  worse  than  fatherless,  I  coma 
To  thee  for  succor.    Send  me  secretly,  — 
For  well  I  know  all  faithful  hearts  must  be 
At  thy  devotion,  —  with  a  trusty  guide 
To  guard  me  on  the  way,  that  I  may  reach 
Some  Christian  hmd,  where  Christian  rites  are  free, 
And  there  discharge  a  vow,  alas !  too  long, 
Too  fatally  delay'd.     Aid  me  in  this 
For  Roderick's  sake,  Pelayo !  and  thy  name 
Shall  be  remember'd  in  my  latest  prayer. 

Be  comforted !  the  Prince  replied ;  but  when 
He  spake  of  comfort,  twice  did  he  break  off 
The  idle  words,  feeling  that  earth  had  none 
For  grief  so  irremediable  as  hers. 
At  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it, 
And  forcing  through  involuntary  tears 
A  mournful  smile  affectionate,  he  said. 
Say  not  that  thou  art  friendless  while  I  live ! 
Thou  couldst  not  to  a  readier  ear  have  told 
Thy  sorrows,  nor  have  ask'd  in  fitter  hour 
What  for  my  country's  honor,  for  my  rank. 
My  faith,  and  sacred  knighthood,  I  am  bound 
In  duty  to  perform ;  which  not  to  do 
Would  show  me  undeserving  of  the  names 
Of  Goth,  Prince,  Christian,  even  of  Man.    Thie 

day. 
Lady,  prepare  to  take  thy  lot  with  me. 
And  soon  as  evening  closes  meet  me  here. 
Duties  bring  blessings  with  them,  and  I  hold 
Thy  coming  for  a  happy  augury. 
In  this  most  awful  crisis  of  my  fate. 


X. 

RODERICK  AND  FLORINDA. 

With  sword  and  breastplate,  under  rustic  weeds 
Conceal'd,  at  dusk  Pelayo  pass'd  the  gate, 
Florinda  following  near,  disguised  alike. 
Two  peasants  on  their  mules  they  s^em'd,  at  eve 
Retum'mg  from  the  town.    Not  distant  far, 
Alphonso  by  the  appointed  orange-grove. 
With  anxious  eye  and  agitated  heart, 
Watch'd  for  the  Prince's  coming.    Eagerly 
At  every  foot-fall  through  the  gloom  he  strain'd 
His  sight,  nor  did  he  recognize  him  when 
The  Chieflain  thus  accompanied  drew  nigh ; 
And  when  the  expected  signal  called  him  on, 
Doubting  this  female  presence,  half  in  fear 
Obey'd  the  call.     Pelayo  too  perceived 
The  boy  was  not  alone ;  he  not  for  that 
Delay'd  the  summons,  but  lest  need  should  be. 
Laying  hand  upon  his  sword,  toward  him  bent 
In  act  soliciting  speech,  and  low  of  voice 
Inquired,  if  friend  or  foe.     Forgive  me,  cried 
Alphonso,  that  I  did  not  tell  thee  this, 
Full  as  I  was  of  happiness,  before. 
'Tis  Hoya,  servant  of  my  father's  house, 
Unto  whose  dutiful  care  and  love,  when  sent 
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To  this  vile  bondage,  I  was  given  in  charge. 
How  could  I  look  upon  my  father's  face, 
If  I  had  in  my  joy  deserted  him. 
Who  was  to  me  found  faithful  ?  — Right !  replied 
The  Prince  ;  and  viewing  him  with  silent  joy. 
Blessed  the  Mother,  in  his  heart  he  said. 
Who  gave  thee  birth !  but  sure  of  womankind 
Most  blessed  she  whose  hand  her  happy  stars 
Shall  link  with  thine !  and  with  that  thought  the 

form 
Of  Hormesind,  his  daughter,  to  his  soul 
Came  in  her  beauty. 

Soon,  by  devious  tracks, 
They  tum'd  aside.    The  favoring  moon  arose. 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  startmg  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket  with  shrill  note  of  fear ', 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell. 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard. 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.     All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travell'd  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire. 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting.     Halting  there. 
They  from  the  burden  and  the  bit  relieved 
Their  patient  bearers,  and  around  the  fire 
Partook  of  needful  food  and  grateful  rest. 

Bright  rose  the  flame  replenished ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifls,  and  swells, 
And  redder  scars, — and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  gray,  unrealizing  gleam. 
Alphonso,  light  of  heart,  upon  the  heath 
Lay  carelessly  dispread,  in  happy  dreams 
Of  home;  his  faithful  Hoya  slept  beside. 
Years  and  fatigue  to  old  Siverian  brought 
Easy  oblivion ;  and  the  Prince  himself. 
Yielding  to  weary  nature's  gentle  will. 
Forgot  his  cares  awhile.     Florinda  sat 
Beholding  Roderick  with  fix'd  eyes  intent. 
Yet  unregardant  of  the  countenance 
Whereon  they  dwelt ;  in  other  thoughts  absorb'^d. 
Collecting  fortitude  for  what  she  yeam'd. 
Yet  trembled  to  perform.    Her  steady  look 
Disturb'd  the  Goth,  albeit  he  little  ween'd 
What  agony  awaited  him  that  hour. 
Her  face,  well  nigh  as  changed  as  his,  was  now 
Half-hidden,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye 
Extinct ;  nor  did  her  vpice  awaken  in  him 
One  startling  recollection  when  she  spake. 
So  altered  were  its  tones. 

Father,  she  said, 
All  thankful  as  I  am  to  leave  behind 
The  unhappy  walls  of  Cordoba,  not  less 
Of  consolation  doth  my  heart  receive 


At  sight  of  one  to  whom  I  may  disclose 

The  sins  which  trouble  me,  and  at  his  feet 

Lay  down  repentantly,  in  Jesu's  name. 

The  burden  of  my  spirit.     In  his  name 

Hear  me,  and  pour  into  a  wounded  soul 

The  balm  of  pious  counsel.  —  Saying  thus. 

She  drew  toward  the  minister  ordain 'd. 

And  kneeling  by  him,  Father,  dost  thou  know 

The  wretch  who  kneels  beside  thee  ?  she  inquired. 

He  answered.  Surely  we  are  each  to  each 

Equally  unknown. 

Then  said  she.  Here  thou  seeat 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all,  — 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  —  Well  it  was 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now  ; 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke. 
Ceased  from  its  functions :  his  breath  fail'd,  and 

when 
The  power  of  life,  recovering,  set  its  springs 
Again  in  action,  cold  and  clanuny  sweat 
Starting  at  every  pore  suflused  his  frame. 
Their  presence  help'd  him  to  subdue  himself; 
For  else,  had  none  been  nigh,  he  would  have  fallen 
Before  Florinda  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
And  in  that  mutual  agony  belike 
Both  souls  had  taken  flight.     She  mark'd  him  not ; 
For  having  told  her  name,  she  bow'd  her  head. 
Breathing  a  short  and  silent  prayer  to  Heaven, 
While,  as  a  penitent,  she  wrought  herself 
To  open  to  his  eye  her  hidden  wounds. 

Father,  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues  amid 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reproach. 
And  with  their  curses  persecute  his  soul. — 
Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this.'  exclaim'd  the 

Goth, 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping,  as  he  spake. 
The  death-like    moisture;  —  why  of   Roderick's 

guilt 
Tell  me .'  Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 
Alas !  who  hath  not  heard  the  hideous  tale 
Of  Roderick's  shame !  Babes  learn  it  from  their 

nurses. 
And  children,  by  their  mothers  unreproved. 
Link  their  first  execrations  to  his  name. 
Oh,  it  hath  caught  a  taint  of  mfamy. 
That,  like  Iscariot's,  through  all  time  shall  last. 
Reeking  and  fresh  forever ! 

There !  she  cried. 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt. 
And  Aretching  forth  her  arms  with  head    up- 
raised, — 
There !  it  pursues  me  still !  —  I  came  to  thee. 
Father,  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head.     But  hear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee ;  self-abased. 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  1  come ;  — 
1  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condemn'd 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved ; 
For  1  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  gnuse, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 
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Thus  as  she  spake  she  falter'd  at  the  close, 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.     Thou !  — 
Thou  self-abased !  ezclaim'd  the  astonish'd  King ; — 
Thou  self-condemn 'd !  —  The  cup  of  shame  for  thee! 
Thee  —  thee,  Florinda !  — '  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speech,  restraining  thus 
From  further  transport,  which  had  haply  else 
Master'd  him ;  and  he  sat  like  one  entranced. 
Gazing  upon  that  countenance  so  fallen, 
So  changed :  her  face,  raised  from  its  muffler  now, 
Was  turn'd  toward  him,  and  the  fire-light  shone 
Full  on  its  mortal  paleness ;  but  the  shade 
Concealed  the  King. 

She  roused  him  from  the  spell 
Which  held  him  like  a  statue  motionless. 
Thou,  too,  quoth  she,  dost  join  the  general  curse. 
Like  one,  who,  when  he  sees  a  felon's  grave. 
Casting  a  stone  there  as  he  passes  by, 
Adds  to  the  heap  of  shame.     Oh,  what  are  we. 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgment,  man  on  man !  and  what  were  we. 
If  the  All-merciful  should  mete  to  us 
With  the  same  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Sinner  to  sinner  metes !     But  God  beholds 
The  secrets  of  the  heart, — therefore  his  name 
Is  Merciful.     Servant  of  God,  see  thou 
The  hidden  things  of  mine,  and  judge  thou  then 
In  charity  thy  brother  who  hath  fallen. — 
Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end !     I  loved  the  King,  — 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  loved  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  love  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  loved 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth ! 
And  yet  methought  this  was  its  only  crime. 
The  imaginative  passion  seem'd  so  pure; 
Quiet  and  calm  like  duty,  hope  nor  fear 
Disturbed  the  deep  contentment  of  that  love; 
H4  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light. 
Oh,  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself. 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.     I  will  be  brief. 
And  shrink  not  from  confessing  how  the  love 
Which  thus  began  in  innocence,  betray'd 
My  unsuspecting  heart;  nor  me  alone. 
But  him,  before  whom,  shining  as  he  shone 
With  whatsoe'er  is  noble,  whatsoe'er 
Is  lovely,  whatsoever  good  and  great, 
I  was  as  dust  and  ashes,  —  him,  alas ! 
This  glorious  being,  this  exalted  Prince, 
Even  him,  with  all  his  royalty  of  soul. 
Did  this  ill-omen'd,  this  accursed  love. 
To  his  most  lamentable  fall  betray 
And  utter  ruin.    Thus  it  was :  The  King, 
By  counsels  of  cold  statesmen  ill-advised. 
To  an  unworthy  mate  had  bound  himself 
In  politic  wedlock.     Wherefore  should  I  tell 
How  Nature  upon  Egilona's  form. 
Profuse  of  beauty,  lavishing  her  gifts. 
Left,  like  a  statue  from  the  graver's  hands, 
Deformity  and  hollowness  beneath 
The  rich  external  ?    For  the  love  of  pomp 


And  emptiest  vanity,  hath  she  not  incurr'd 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  good  men,  the  jibes 

Of  vulgar  ribaldry,  the  reproach  of  all ; 

Profaning  the  most  holy  sacrament 

Of  marriage,  to  become  chief  of  the  wives 

Of  Abdalaziz,  of  the  Infidel, 

The  Moor,  the  tyrant-enemy  of  Spain ! 

All  know  her  now ;  but  they  alone  who  knew 

What  Roderick  was,  can  judge  his  wretchedneM, 

To  that  light  spirit  and  unfeeling  heart 

In  hopeless  bondage  bound.     No  children  rose 

From  this  unhappy  union,  towards  whom 

The  springs  of  love,  within  his  soul  confined. 

Might  flow  in  joy  and  fulness ;  nor  was  he 

One,  like  Witiza,  of  the  vulgar  crew. 

Who  in  promiscuous  appetite  can  find 

All  their  vile  nature  seeks.    Alas  for  man ! 

Exuberant  health  diseases  him,  frail  worm  ! 

And  the  slight  bias  of  untoward  chance 

Makes  his  best  virtue  from  the  even  line. 

With  fatal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

Ay,  thou  mayst  groan  for  poor  mortality, — 

Well,  Father,  mayst  thou  groan  I 

My  evil  fate 
Made  me  an  inmate  of  the  royal  house. 
And  Roderick  found  in  me,  if  not  a  heart 
Like  his,  —  for  who  was  like  the  heroic  Goth?  — 
One  which  at  least  felt  his  surpassing  worth. 
And  loved  hina  for  himself.  —  A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me^,  reverend  Father,  for  I  touch 
Upon  the  point,  and  this  long  prologue  goes. 
As  justice  bids,  to  palliate  his  offence. 
Not  mine.     The  passion,  which  1  fondly  thought 
Such  as  fond  sisters  for  a  brother  feel. 
Grew  day  by  day,  and  strengthen'd  in  its  growth. 
Till  the  beloved  presence  had  become 
Needful  as  food  or  necessary  sleep. 
My  hope,  light,  sunshine,  life,  and  every  thing. 
Thus  lapp'd  in  dreams  of  bliss,  I  might  have  lived 
Contented  with  this  pure  idolatry. 
Had  he  been  happy  ;  but  I  saw  and  knew 
The  inward  discontent  and  household  griefii 
Which  he  subdued  in  silence ;  and  alas  ! 
Pity  with  admiration  mingling  then. 
Alloy 'd,  and  lower 'd,  and  humanized  my  love. 
Till  to  the  level  of  my  lowliness 
It  brought  him  down ;  and  in  this  treacherous  heart 
Too  oflen  the  repining  thought  arose. 
That  if  Florinda  had  been  Roderick's  Queen, 
Then  might  domestic  peace  and  happiness 
Have  bless'd  his  home  and  crown'd  our  wedded 

loves. 
Too  oflen  did  that  sinful  thought  recur. 
Too  feebly  the  temptation  was  repell'd. 

See,  Father,  I  have  probed  my  inmost  soul ; 
Have  search'd  to  its  remotest  source  the  sin ; 
And  tracing  it  through  all  its  specious  forms 
Of  fair  disguisement,  I  present  it  now. 
Even  as  it  lies  before  the  eye  of  God, 
Bare  and  exposed,  convicted  and  condemn'd. 
One  eve,  as  in  the  bowers  which  overhang 
The  glen  where  Tagus  rolls  between  his  rocks 
I  roam'd  alone,  alone  I  met  tlie  King. 
His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
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Like  that  of  one  whose  tongue  to  light  diicoarae 
At  fits  constraint,  betrays  a  heart  disturb'd  : 
I  too,  albeit  unconscious  of  his  thoughts, 
With  anxious  looks  re  veal 'd  what  wandering  words 
In  vain  essay 'd  to  hide.     A  little  while 
Did  this  oppressive  intercourse  endure. 
Till  our  eyes  met  in  silence,  each  to  each 
Telling  their  mutual  tale,  then  consciously 
Together  fell  abash 'd.    He  took  my  hand. 
And  said,  Florinda,  would  that  thou  and  I 
Earlier  had  met !     Oh,  what  a  blissful  lot 
Had  then  been  mine,  who  might  have  found  m 

thee 
The  sweet  companion  and  the  friend  endear'd, 
A  fruitful  wife  and  crown  of  earthly  joys ! 
Thou  too  shouldst  then  have  been  of  womankind 
Happiest,  as  now  the  loveliest.  —  And  with  that, 
First  giving  way  to  passion  first  disclosed. 
He  press'd  upon  my  lips  a  guilty  kiss,  — 
Alas !  more  guiltily  received  than  given. 
Passive  and  yielding,  and  yet  self-reproach*d. 
Trembling  I  stood,  upheld  in  his  embrace ; 
When  coming  steps  were  heard,  and  Roderick  said, 
Meet  me  to-morrow,  I  beseech  thee,  here. 
Queen  of  my  heart !    Oh  meet  me  here  again, 
My  own  Florinda,  meet  me  here  again !  — 
Tongue,  eye,  and  pressure  of  the  impassion'd  hand 
Solicited  and  urged  the  ardent  suit. 
And  from  my  hesitating,  hurried  lips 
The  word  of  promise  fatally  was  drawn. 
O  Roderick,  Roderick !  hadst  thou  told  me  all 
Thy  purpose  at  that  hour,  from  what  a  world 
Of  woe  had  thou  and  I  —  The  bitterness 
Of  that  reflection  overcame  her  then. 
And  chok'd  her  speech.    But  Roderick  sat  the 

while 
Covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands  close-press'd. 
His  head  bow'd  down,  his  spirit  to  such  point 
Of  sufferance  knit,  as  one  who  patiently 
Awaits  the  upliHed  sword. 

Till  now,  said  she, 
Resuming  her  confession,  I  had  lived. 
If  not  in  innocence,  yet  self-deceived, 
And  of  my  perilous  and  sinful  state 
Unconscious.     But  this  fatal  hour  reveal'd 
To  my  awakening  soul  her  guilt  and  shame : 
And  in  those  agonies  with  which  remorse. 
Wrestling  with  weakness  and  with  cherish'd  sin. 
Doth  triumph  o*er  the  lacerated  heart. 
That  night  —  that  miserable  night —  I  Tow'd, 
A  virgin  dedicate,  to  pass  my  life 
Immured ;  and,  like  redeemed  Magdalen, 
Or  that  Egyptian  penitent,  whose  tears 
Fretted  the  rock,  and  moisten'd  round  her  cave 
The  thirsty  desert,  so  to  mourn  my  fall. 
The  struggle  ending  thus,  the  victory 
Thus,  as  I  thought,  accomplished,  I  belieTed 
My  soul  was  calm,  and  that  the  peace  of  Heaven 
Descended  to  accept  and  bless  my  vow ; 
And  in  this  faith,  prepared  to  consummate 
The  sacrifice,  I  went  to  meet  the  King. 
See,  Father,  what  a  snare  had  Satan  laid  ! 
For  Roderick  came  to  tell  me  that  the  Church 
From  his  unfruitful  bed  would  set  him  free. 
And  I  should  be  his  Queen. 


O  let  me  close 
The  dreadful  tale !     I  told  him  of  my  vow ; 
And  from  sincere  and  scrupulous  piety. 
But  more,  I  fear  me,  in  that  desperate  mood 
Of  obstinate  will  perverse,  the  which,  with  pride. 
And  shame,  and   self-reproach,  doth    sometimee 

make 
A  woman's  tongue,  her  own  worst  enemy. 
Run  counter  to  her  dearest  heart's  desire,  — 
In  that  unhappy  mood  did  I  resist 
All  his  most  earnest  prayers  to  let  the  power 
Of  holy  Church,  never  more  rightfully 
Invoked,  he  said,  than  now  in  our  behalf. 
Release  us  from  our  fatal  bonds.    He  urged 
With  kindling  warmth  his  suit,  like  one  whoee 

life 
Hung  on  the  issue ;  I  dissembled  not 
My  cruel  self-reproaches,  nor  my  grief. 
Yet  desperately  maintain 'd  the  rash  resolve ; 
Till,  in  the  passionate  argument,  he  grew 
Incensed,  inflamed,  and  madden'd  or  posseas'd — 
For  Hell  too  surely  at  that  hour  prevail 'd. 
And  with  such  subtile  toils  enveloped  him. 
That  even  in  the  extremity  of  guilt 
No  guilt  he  purported,  but  rather  meant 
An  amplest  recompense  of  life-long  love 
For  transitory  wrong,  which  fate  perverse  — 
Thus  madly  he  deceived  himself — compell'd. 
And  therefore  stem  necessity  excused. 
Here  then,  O  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier ;  for  full  well  I  knew 
These  were  his  thoughts,  but  vengeance  master'd 

me. 
And  in  my  agony  I  cursed  the  man 
Whom  I  loved  best. 

Dost  thou  recall  that  cone  ? 
Cried  Roderick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice. 
Still  with  his  head  depress'd,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.    Recall  it  ?  she  exclaim'd ; 
Father,  I  come  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long,  — because  I  wroofhi 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infamy.  —  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulged. 
As  I  forgive  the  King !  —  But  teach  me  thou 
What  reparation  more  than  tears  and  prayers 
May  now  be  made;  —  how  shall  I  vindicate 
His  injured  name,  and  take  upon  myself 
Daughter  of  Julian,  firmly  he  replied. 
Speak  not  of  that,  I  charge  thee  !     On  hit  fiune 
The  Ethiop  dye,  fixed  ineffaceably, 
Forever  will  abide;  so  it  must  be. 
So  should  be :  'tis  his  rightful  punishment ; 
And  if  to  the  full  measure  of  his  sin 
The  punishment  hath  fallen,  the  more  our  hope 
That  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  he  may  find 
That  sin  forgiven  him. 

Pausing  then,  he  raised 
His  hand,  and  pointed  where  Siverian  lay 
Stretch'd  on  the  heath.    To  that  old  man,  said  he. 
And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  —  not  what  thou  hast  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay'd, 
Sinn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt. 
But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betray'd. 
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And  if  in  charity  to  them  thou  Myest 
Something  |o  padliate,  something  to  excuie 
An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  the  Fiend 
O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look. 
Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  ? 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.    That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee !  she  exclaim'd ; 
Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering 

griefs 
Have  closed  too  long.    Forgive  me,  for  I  thought 
Thou  wert  a  rigid  and  unpitying  judge  ; 
One  whose  stem  virtue,  feeling  in  itself 
No  flaw  of  frailty,  heard  impatiently 
Of  weakness    and   of  guilt.     I    wrong'd  thee. 

Father !  — 
With  that  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissing  it. 
Bathed  it  with  tears.    Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself. 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  the  human  race. 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves, 
Mutoally  wrong'd  and  wronging,  let  us  pray ! 


XI. 

COUNT  PEDRO'S  CASTLE. 

TwxLVE  weary  dajrs  with  unremitting  speed, 
Shunning  frequented  tracks,  the  travellers 
Pursued  their  way  ;  the  mountain  path  they  chose. 
The  forest  or  the  lonely  heath  wide-spread. 
Where  cistus  shrubs  sole  seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odor  all  around ; 
StrowM  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful. 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve  ;  and  when  the  sun 
Relumed  the  gladden'd  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail, 
Whiten'd  again  the  wilderness.    They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  cross'd 
The  wilds  where  Ana,  in  her  native  hills. 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  course  melodious  amid  loveliest  glens. 
With  forest  and  with  fruitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  profusely  blest  by  Heaven  they  lefl. 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide-mantling  spreads;  and  clinging  round  the 

cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fruit 
Pendent,  or  clusters  cool  of  glassy  green. 
So  holding  on  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale, 
Tagus  they  cross'd,  where,  midland  on  his  way. 
The  King  of  Rivers  rolls  his  stately  stream ; 
And  rude  Alverches'  wide  and  stony  bed. 
And  Duero  distant  far,  and  many  a  stream 
And  many  a  field  obscure,  in  future  war 
For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds 
Foredoom'd ;  and  deserts  where,  in  years  to  come, 
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Shall  populous  towns  arise,  and  crested  towen. 
And  stately  temples  rear  their  heads  on  high. 

Cautious,  with  course  circuitous  they  shunn'd 
The  embattled  city,  which,  in  eldest  time, 
Thrice-greatest  Hermes  built,  so  fables  saj, 
Now  subjugate,  but  fated  U>  behold 
Erelong  the  heroic  Prince  (who,  passing  now 
Unknown  and  silently  the  dangerous  track. 
Turns  thither  his  regardant  eye)  come  down 
Victorious  from  the  heights,  and  bear  abroad 
Her  banner'd  Lion,  symbol  to  the  Moor 
Of  rout  and  death  through  many  an  age  of  bloods 
Lo,  there  the  Asturian  hills !    Far  in  the  we«t, 
Huge  Rabanal  and  Foncebadon  huge. 
Preeminent,  their  giant  hulk  display. 
Darkening  with  earliest  shade,  the  distant  7«]m 
Of  Leon,  and  with  evening  premature. 
Far  in  Cantabria  eastward,  the  long  line 
Extends  beyond  the  reach  of  eagle's  eye. 
When  buoyant  in  mid-heaven  the  bird  of  Jove 
Soars  at  his  loftiest  pitch.    In  the  north,  before 
The  travellers  the  Erbasian  mountains  rise. 
Bounding  the  land  beloved,  their  native  land. 

How  then,  Alphonso,  did  thy  eager  soul 
Chide  the  slow  hours  and  painful  way,  which 

seem'd 
Lengthening  to  grow  before  their  lagging  pace! 
Youth  of  heroic  thought  and  high  desire, 
'Tis  not  the  spur  of  lofty  enterprise 
That  with  unequal  throbbing  hurries  now 
The  unquiet  heart,  now  makes  it  sink  diamay'd ; 
'Tis  not  impatient  joy  which  thus  disturbs 
In  that  young  breast  the  healthful  spring  of  lift; 
Joy  and  ambition  have  forsaken  him. 
His  soul  is  sick  with  hope.    So  near  his  home. 
So  near  his  mother's  arms ;  —  alas !  perchance 
The  long'd-for  meeting  may  be  yet  far  oflT 
As  earth  from  heaven.    Sorrow,  in  thete  loiig 

months 
Of  separation,  may  have  laid  her  low; 
Or  what  if  at  his  flight  the  bloody  Moor 
Hath  sent  his  ministers  of  slaughter  forth. 
And  he  himself  should  thus  have  brought  the  aword 
Upon  his  father's  head  ?  —  Sure  Hoya  too 
The  same  dark  presage  feels,  the  fearful  boy 
Said  in  himself;  or  wherefore  is  his  brow 
Thus  overcast  with  heaviness,  and  why 
Looks  he  thus  anxiously  in  silence  round  ? 

Just  then  that  faithful  servant  raised  his  hand. 
And  turning  to  Alphonso  with  a  smile. 
He  pointed  where  Count  Pedro's  towers  far  oflT 
Peer'd  in  the  dell  below ;  faint  was  the  smile. 
And  while  it  sat  upon  his  lips,  his  eye 
Retain'd  its  troubled  speculation  still. 
For  long  had  he  look'd  wistfully  in  vain. 
Seeking  where  far  or  near  he  might  espy 
From  whom  to  learn  if  time  or  chance  had  wrought 
Change  in  his  master's  house  :  but  on  the  hills 
Nor  goatherd  could  he  see,  nor  traveller. 
Nor  huntsman  early  at  his  sports  afield. 
Nor  angler  following  up  the  mountain  glen 
His  lonely  pastime ;  neither  could  he  hear 
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Carol,  or  pipe,  or  shout  of  shepherd's  boj^. 
Nor  woodman's  axe,  for  not  a  homan  sound 
Disturb'd  the  silence  of  the  solitude. 

Is  it  the  spoiler's  work  ?    At  yonder  door 
Behold  the  favorite  kidling  bleats  unheard ; 
The  next  stands  open,  and  the  sparrows  there 
Boldlj  pass  in  and  out.    Thither  he  tum'd 
To  seek  what  indications  were  within ; 
The  chestnut-bread  was  on  the  shelf,  the  chum. 
As  if  in  haste  forsaken,  full  and  fresh ; 
The  recent  fire  had  moulder'd  on  the  hearth ; 
And  broken  cobwebs  mark  d  the  whiter  space 
Where  from  the  wall  the  buckler  and  the  sword 
Had  late  been  taken  down.     Wonder  at  first 
Had  mitigated  fear;  but  Hoy  a  now 
Ketum'd  to  tell  the  symbols  of  good  hope. 
And  they  prick'd  forward  joyfully.     Erelong 
Perceptible  above  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  yonder  stream,  a  voice  of  multitudes. 
As  if  in  Ipud  acclaim,  was  heard  far  off; 
And  nearer  as  they  drew,  distincter  shouts 
Came  from  the  dell,  and  at  Count  Pedro's  gate 
The  human  swarm  were  seen, — a  motley  group. 
Maids,  mothers,  helpless  infancy,  weak  age. 
And  wondering  children,  and  tumultuous  boys. 
Hot  youth,  and  resolute  manhood  gather 'd  there. 
In  uproar  all.     Anon  the  moving  mass 
Falls  in  half  circle  back  ;  a  general  cry 
Bursts  forth ;  exultant  arms  are  lifled  up, 
And  caps  are  thrown  aloft,  as  through  the  gate 
Count  Pedro's  banner  came.     Alphonso  shriek'd 
For  joy,  and  smote  his  steed  and  gallop'd  on. 

Fronting  the  gate,  the  standard-bearer  holds 
His  precious  charge.    Behind,  the  men  divide 
In  order'd  files ;  green  boyhood  presses  there. 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul. 
Entreats  admission.     All  Is  ardor  here, 
Hope,  and  brave  purposes,  and  minds  resolved. 
Nor  where  the  weaker  sex  is  lefl  apart 
Doth  aught  of  fear  find  utterance,  though  perchance 
Some  paler  cheeks  might  there  be  seen,  some  eyes 
Big  with  sad  bodings,  and  some  natural  tears. 
Count  Pedro's  war-horse  in  the  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  trodden  turf. 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show, 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flings  his  head. 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wakes  the  near  echo  with  his  voice  of  joy. 
The  page  beside  him  holds  his  master's  spear, 
And  shield,  and  helmet.    In  the  castle-gate 
Count  Pedro  stands,  his  countenance  resolved. 
But  mournful,  for  Favinia  on  his  arm 
Hung,  passionate  with  her  fears,  and  held  him  back. 
Go  not,  she  cried,  with  this  deluded  crew  ? 
She  hath  not,  Pedro,  with  her  frantic  words 
Bereft  thy  faculty,  —  she  is  crazed  with  grief. 
And  her  delirium  hath  infected  these : 
But,  Pedro,  thou  art  calm ;  thou  dost  not  share 
The  madness  of  the  crowd ;  thy  sober  mind 
BurvejTs  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  sees  the  certain  ruin,  —  for  thou  know'st 
I  know  thou  hast  no  hope.    Unhappy  man, 
Why  th«n  for  this  most  desperate  enterprise 


Wilt  thou  devote  thy  son,  thine  only  child  ? 
Not  for  myself  I  plead,  nor  even  for  thee ; 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  thou  canst  not  fear 
The  face  of  death ;  and  I  should  welcome  it 
As  the  best  visitant  whom  Heaven  could  send. 
Not  for  our  lives  I  speak  then,  —  were  they  worth 
The  thought  of  preservation ;  —  Nature  soon 
Must  call  for  them ;  the  sword  that  should  cut  short 
Sorrow's  slow  work  were  merciful  to  us. 
But  spare  Alphonso  !  there  is  time  and  hope 
In  store  for  him.     O  thou  who  gavest  him  life. 
Seal  not  his  death,  his  death  and  mine  at  once ! 

Peace !   he  replied :   thou  know'st  there  is  no 
choice ; 
I  did  not  raise  the  storm ;  I  cannot  turn 
Its  course  aside  !  but  where  yon  banner  goes 
Thy  Lord  must  not  be  absent !    Spare  me  then, 
Favinia,  lest  I  hear  thy  honor 'd  name 
Now  first  attainted  with  deserved  reproach. 
The  boy  is  in  Grod's  hands.    He  who  of  yoze 
Walk'd  with  the  sons  of  Judah  in  the  fire. 
And  from  the  lions'  den  drew  Daniel  forth 
Unhurt,  can  save  him,  —  if  it  be  his  will. 

Even  as  he  spake,  thc^  astonish'd  troop  set  up 
A  shout  of  joy  which  rung  through  all  the  hills. 
Alphonso  heeds  not  how  they  break  their  ranks 
And  gather  round  to  greet  him ;  from  his  horse 
Precipitate  and  panting  off'he  springs. 
Pedro  grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  his  sight ; 
Favinia  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  looking  up 
To  Heaven  as  she  embraced  the  boy,  exclaim'd. 
Lord  God,  forgive  me  for  my  sinful  fears  ; 
Unworthy  that  I  am, — my  son,  my  son  ! 


XII. 

THE   VOW. 

Always  I  knew  thee  for  a  generous  foe, 

Pelayo !  said  the  Count ;  and  in  our  time 

Of  enmity,  thou  too,  I  know,  didst  feel 

The  feud  between  us  was  but  of  the  house. 

Not  of  the  heart.     Brethren  in  arms  henceforth 

We  stand  or  fall  together ;  nor  will  I 

Look  to  the  event  with  one  misgiving  thought,  — 

That  were  to  prove  myself  unworthy  now 

Of  Heaven's  benignant  providence,  this  hour. 

Scarcely  by  less  than  miracle,  vouchsafed. 

I  will  believe  that  we  have  days  in  store 

Of  hope,  now  risen  again  as  from  the  dead, — 

Of  vengeance,  —  of  portentous  victory, — 

Tea,  majugre  all  unlikelihoods,  —  of  peace. 

I^et  us  then  here  indissolubly  knit 

Our  ancient  houses,  that  those  happy  days, 

When  they  arrive,  may  find  us  more  than  fiiends. 

And  bound  by  closer  than  fraternal  ties. 

Thou  hast  a  daughter.  Prince,  to  whom  my  heszt 

Teams  now,  as  if  in  winning  infancy 

Her  smiles  had  been  \U  daily  food  of  love. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  Alphonso  is, — 

Thou  know'st  the  boy  ! 
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Already  had  that  hope, 
Replied  Pelayo,  risen  within  my  soul. 

0  Thou,  who,  in  thy  mercy,  from  the  house 
Of  Moorish  bondage  hast  deliver' d  us, 
Fulfi^the  pious  purposes  for  which 

Here,  in  thy  presence,  thus  we  pledge  our  hands ! 

Strange  hour  to  plight  espousals  !  yielding  half 
To  superstitious  thoughts,  Favinia  cried. 
And   these  strange   witnesses!  —  The  times  are 

strange. 
With  thoughtful  speech  composed  her  Lord  replies ; 
And  what  thou  seest  accords  with  them.     This  day 
Is  wonderful ;  nor  could  auspicious  Heaven  . 
With  fairer  or  with  fitter  omen  gild 
Our  enterprise,  when,  strong  in  heart  and  hope. 
We  take  the  field,  preparing  thus  for  works 
Of  piety  and  love.     Unwillingly 

1  yielded  to  my  people's  general  voice. 
Thinking  that  she  who  with  her  powerful  words 
To  this  excess  had  roused  and  kindled  them. 
Spake  from  the  spirit  of  her  griefs  alone. 

Not  with  prophetic  impulse,    fie  that  sin 
Forgiven  me  !  and  the  calm  and  quiet  faith 
Which,  in  the  place  of  incredulity , 
Hath  fiird  me,  now  that  seeing  I  believe. 
Doth  give  of  happy  end  to  righteous  cause, 
A  presage,  not  presumptuous,  but  assured. 

Then  Pedro  told  Pelayo  how  from  vale 
To  vale  the  exalted  Adosinda  went. 
Exciting  sire  and  son,  in  holy  war 
Conquering  or  dying,  to  secure  their  place 
In  Paradise  )  and  how  reluctantly. 
And  mourning  for  his  child  by  his  own  act 
Thus  doom'd  to  death,  he  bade  with  heavy  heart 
His  banner  be  brought  forth.     Devoid  alike 
Of  purpose  and  of  hope  himself,  he  meant 
To  march  toward  the  western  Mountaineers, 
Where  Odoar  by  his  counsel  might  direct 
Their  force  conjoin'd.     Now,  said  he,  we  must 

haste 
To  Cangas,  there,  Pelayo,  to  secure. 
With  timely  speed,  1  trust  in  God,  thy  house. 

Then  looking  to  his  men,  he  cried,  Bring  forth 
The  armor  which  in  Wamba's  wars  I  wore^  — 
Alphonso's  heart  leapt  at  the  auspicious  words. 
Count  Pedro  mark'd  the  rising  glow  of  joy, — 
Doubly  to  thee,  Alphonso,  he  pursued, 
This  day  above  all  other  days  is  blest. 
From  whence,  as  from  a  birth-day,  thou  wilt  date 
Thy  life  in  arms ! 

Rejoicing  in  their  task. 
The  servants  of  the  house,  with  emulous  love. 
Dispute  the  charge.    One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword  ;  his  comrade  lifla  the  helm  on  high ; 
The  greaves,  the  gauntlets  they  divide  ;  a  spur 
Seems  now  to  dignify  the  ofiicious  hand 
Which  for  such  service  bears  it  to  his  Lord. 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armor,  perfect  in  their  craA ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  framed  alike 
To  thine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war, 


And  for  the  proof  of  battle.    Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  stretch'd 
His  infant  hands  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  hung 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wish'd. 
With  boyish  ardor,  that  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  would  grant  the  booiiy 
His  dearest  heart's  desire.     Count  Pedro  then 
Would  smile,  and  in  his  heart  rejoice  to  see 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itself. 
Then,  too,  Favinia,  with  maternal  pride, 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  Lord, 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  him  mark 
His  spirit  in  his  boy ;  all  danger  then 
Was  distant,  and  if  secret  forethought  faint    . 
Of  manhood's  perils,  and  the  chance  of  war. 
Hateful  to  mothers,  pass'd  across  her  mind, 
The  ill  remote  gave  to  the  present  hour 
A  heighten'd  feeling  of  secure  delight. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  wassailry  and  sport; — the  bath,  the  bed. 
The  vigil,  —  all  preparatory  rites 
Omitted  now,  —  here,  in  the  fiice  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vassals  of  his  father's  house. 
With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 
The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  first  arras ;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend. 
The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail ;  bareheaded  then 
He  stood.    But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spun, 
And  bent  his  knee  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 
Starting  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 
Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which   flush'd  hifl 

cheeks. 
Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo !  said  the  Count; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  tliis  hour 
Exceed  in  honor  what  in  form  it  lacks. 
The  Prince  from  Hoya's  faithful  hand  receiv'd 
The  sword ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth,  and  drew 
And  placed  it  in  his  hand ;  unsheathing  then 
His  own  good  falchion,  with  its  bumish'd  blade 
He  touch 'd  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 
Gave  him  his  rank  in  arms. 

Thus  long  the  crowd 
Had  looked  intently  on,  in  silence  hush'd ; 
Loud  and  continuous  now  with  one  accord, 
Shout  following  shout,  their  acclamations  rose , 
Blessings  were  breathed  from  every  heart,  and  joy, 
Powerful  alike  in  all,  which,  as  with  force 
Of  an  inebriating  cup,  inspired 
The  youthful,  from  the  eye  of  age  drew  tears. 
The  uproar  died  away,  when,  standing  forth, 
Roderick,  with  lifled  hand,  besought  a  pause 
For  speech,  and  moved  towards  the  youth.    I,  too, 
Young  Baron,  he  began,  must  do  my  part ; 
Not  with  prerogative  of  earthly  power. 
But  as  the  servant  of  the  living  God, 
The  God  of  Hosts.    This  day  thou  promisest 
To  die,  when  honor  calls  thee,  for  thy  faith. 
For  thy  liege  Lord,  and  for  thy  native  land ; 
The  duties  which  at  birth  we  all  contract. 
Are  by  the  high  profession  of  this  hour 
Made  thine  especially.    Thy  noble  blood. 
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The  thoof  ht8  with  which   thy   childhood    hath 

been  fed, 
And  thine  own  noble  nature  more  tlian  all. 
Are  sureties  for  thee.    But  these  dreadful  timM 
Demand  a  further  pledge ;  for  it  hath  pleased 
The  Highest,  as  he  tried  his  Saints  of  old, 
So  in  tlie  fiery  furnace  of  his  wrath 
To  prove  and  purify  the  sons  of  Spain ; 
And  they  must  knit  their  spirits  to  the  proof. 
Or  sink,  forever  lost.     Hold  forth  thy  sword, 
Toung  Baron,  and  before  thy  people  take 
The  vow  which,  in  Toledo's  sacred  name, 
Poor  as  these  weeds  bespeak  me,  I  am  here 
To  minister  with  delegated  power. 

With  reverential  awe  was  Roderick  heard 
By  all,  so  well  authority  became 
That  mien,  and  voice,  and  countenance  austere. 
Pelayo  with  complacent  eye  beheld 
The  unlook'd-for  interposal,  and  the  Count 
Bends  toward  Alphonso  his  approving  head. 
The  youth,  obedient,  loosen 'd  from  his  belt 
The  sword,  and  looking,  while  his  heart  beat  fast. 
To  Roderick,  reverently  expectant  stood. 

O  noble  youth,  the  Royal  Goth  pursued, 
Thy  country  is  in  bonds ;  an  impious  foe 
Oppresses  her ;  he  brings  with  him  strange  laws. 
Strange  language,  evil  customs,  and  &lse  faith. 
And  forces  them  on  Spain.     Swear  that  thy  soul 
Will  make  no  covenant  with  these  accursed, 
But  that  the  sword  shall  be  from  this  day  forth 
Thy  children's  portion,  to  be  handed  down 
From  sire  to  son,  a  sacred  heritage. 
Through  every  generation,  till  the  work 
Be  done,  and  this  insulted  land  hath  drunk 
In  sacrifice  the  last  invader's  blood.' 

Bear  witness,  ancient  Mountains !    cried  the 
youth. 
And  ye,  my  native  Streams,  who  hold  your  course 
Forever; — this  dear  Earth,  and  yonder  Sky, 
Be  witness !  for  myself  I  make  the  vow, 
And  for  my  children's  children.     Here  I  stand 
Their  sponsor,  binding  them  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
As  by  a  new  baptismal  sacrament. 
To  wage  hereditary,  holy  war. 
Perpetual,  patient,  persever'mg  war. 
Till  not  one  living  enemy  pollute 
Tike  sacred  soil  of  Spain. 

So,  as  he  ceased, 
While  yet  toward  the  clear,  blue  firmament 
His  eyes  were  raised,  he  liiled  to  his  lips 
The  sword,  with  reverent  gesture  bending  then. 
Devoutly  kise'd  its  cross. 

And  ye !  exclaimed 
Roderick,  as,  turning  to  the  assembled  troop. 
He  motion'd  with  authoritative  hand,  — 
Te  children  of  the  hills  and  sons  of  Spain ! 

Through  every  heart  the  rapid  feeling  ran, — 
For  us!  they  answer' d  all  with  one  accord. 
And  at  the  word  they  knelt :  People  and  Prince, 
The  young  and  old,  the  father  and  the  son, 
At  once  they  knelt ;  with  one  accord  they  cried. 


For  us,  and  for  our  seed !  with  one  accord 
They  cross'd  their  fervent  arms,  and  with  bent  head 
Inclined  toward  that  awful  voice  from  whence 
The  inspiring  impulse  came.    The  Royal  Goth 
Made  answer,  —  I  receive  yoUr  vow  for  Spain 
And  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  your  cause  is  good ; 
Go  forward  in  his  spirit  and  his  strength. 

Ne'er  in  his  happiest  hours  had  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  giils,  as  dignified  him  now. 
When,  with  slow  movement,  solemnly  upraiaed. 
Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  spread  his  arms. 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  diffused  itaelf,  ' 

And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  act 
Its  effluent  inspiration.     Silently 
The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  rose,  such  awe 
Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cry. 
Who  fiir  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 
A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round  and  round. 
Was  heard  distinctly ;  and  the  mountain  stream. 
Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  sounds 
Wafled  upon  the  wind,  grew  audible 
In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voiee 
Of  waters  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 


xm. 

COUNT  EUDON. 

That  awful  silence  still  endured,  when  mte. 

Who  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  vale 

Had    turn'd    his    casual    eye,   exclaim'd.    The 

Moors !  — 
For  from  the  forest  verge  a  troop  were  seen 
Hastening  toward  Pedro's  hall.     Their  forward 

speed 
Was  check'd  when  they  beheld  his  banner  spread. 
And  saw  his  order'd  spears  in  prompt  array, 
Marshalled  to  meet  their  coming.     But  the  pride 
Of  power  and  insolence  of  long  command 
Prick'd  on   their  Chief  presumptuous:    We  are 

come 
Late  for  prevention,  cried  the  haughty  Moor, 
But  never  time  more  fit  for  punishment ! 
These  unbelieving  slaves  must  feel  and  know 
Their  master's  arm  I  —  On,  faithful  Mussulmen, 
On — on,  —  and  hew  down  the  rebellious  dogs!  — 
Then,  as  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  Allah  is  great ! 
Mahommed  is  his  Prophet !  he  exclaim'd, 
And  led  the  charge. 

Count  Pedro  met  the  Chief 
In  full  career ;  he  bore  him  from  his  horse 
A  full  spear's  length  upon  the  lance  transfix'd ; 
Then  leaving  in  his  breast  the  mortal  shafl, 
Pass'd  on,  and,  breaking  through  the  turban'd  files, 
Open'd  a  path.     Pelayo,  who  that  day 
Fought  in  the  ranks  afoot,  for  other  war 
Yet  unequipped,  pursued  and  smote  the  foe. 
But  ever  on  Alphonso,  at  his  side, 
Retained  a  watchful  eye.     The  gallant  boy 
Gave  his  good  sword  that  hour  its  earliest  ( 
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Of  Moorish   blood, — that  sword,  whose  hungry 

edge. 
Through  the  fair  course  of  all  his  glorious  life. 
From  that  auspicious  daj,  was  fed  so  well. 
Cheap  was  the  victory  now  for  Spain  achieved ; 
For  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  inspired 
The  Mountaineers, — the  presence  of  their  Chiefii, 
The  sight  of  all  dear  objects,  all  dear  ties, 
The  air  they  breathed,  the  soil  whereon  they  trod. 
Duty,  devotion,  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy. 
And  little  had  the  misbelievers  ween'd 
In  such  impetuous  onset  to  receive 
A  greeting  deadly  as  their  own  intent ; 
Victims  they  thought  to  find,  not  men  prepared 
And  eager  for  the  fight ;  their  confidence 
Therefore  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  dismay 
EflTected  what  astonishment  began. 
Scattered  before  the  impetuous  Mountaineers, 
Buckler,  and  spear,  and  cimeter  tliey  dropp'd, 
As  in  precipitate  rout  they  fled  before 
The  Asturian  sword:   the  vales,  and  hills,  and 

rocks. 
Received  their  blood,  and  where  they  fell  the 

wolves 
At  evening  found  them. 

From  the  fight  apart 
Two  Africans  had  stood,  who  held  in  charge 
Coun^  Eudon.     When  they  saw  their  countrymen 
Falter,  give  way,  and  fly  before  the  foe. 
One  turn'd  toward  him  with  malignant  rage. 
And  saying.  Infidel !  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  join  their  triumph  !  aim'd  against  his  neck 
The  moony  falchion's  point.    His  comrade  raised 
A  hasty  hand,  and  turn'd  its  edge  aside, 
Tet  so  that  o'er  the  shoulder  glanc'mg  down. 
It  scarr'd  him  as  it  pass'd.    The  murderous  Moor, 
Not  tarrying  to  secure  his  vengeance,  fled ; 
While  he  of  milder  mood,  at  Eudon's  feet 
Fell  and  embraced  his  knees.    The  mountaineer. 
Who  found  them  thus,  withheld  at  Eudon's  voice 
His  wrathful  hand,  and  led  them  to  his  Lord. 

Count  Pedro,  and  Alphonso,  and  the  Prince 
Stood  on  a  little  rocky  eminence 
Which  overlook'd  the  vale.     Pedro  had  put 
His  helmet  off^  and  with  sonorous  horn 
Blew  the  recall ;  for  well  he  knew  what  thoughts. 
Calm  as  the  Prince  appear'd  and  undisturb'd, 
Lay  underneath  his  silent  fortitude ; 
And  how  at  this  eventful  juncture  speed 
Imported  more  than  vengeance.    Thrice  he  sent 
The  long-resounding  signal  forth,  which  rung 
From  hill  to  hill,  reCchoing  for  and  wide. 
Slow  and  unwillingly  his  men  obey'd 
The  swelling  horn's  reiterated  call ; 
Repining  that  a  single  foe  escaped 
The  retribution  of  that  righteous  hour. 
With  lingering  step  reluctant  from  the  chase 
They  turn'd,  —  their  veins  full-swollen,  their  sin- 
ews strung 
For  battle  still,  their  hearts  unsatisfied; 
Their  swords  were  dropping  siill  with  Moorish 

blood. 
And  where  they  wiped  their  reeking  brows,  the 
stain 


Of  Moorish  gore  was  lefl.    But  when  they  eame 

Where  Pedro,  with  Alphonso  at  his  side, 

Stood  to  behold  their  coming,  then  they  press'd. 

All  emulous,  with  gratulation  round, 

Extolling,  for  his  deeds  that  day  display 'd, 

The  noble  boy.    Oh !  when  had  Heaven,  they  laidi 

With  such  especial  favor  manifest 

Illustrated  a  first  essay  in  arms ! 

They  bless'd  the  father  from  whose  loins  he  spmng, 

The  mother  at  whose  happy  breast  he  fed ; 

And  pray'd  that  their  young  hero's  fields  might  be 

Many,  and  all  like  this. 

Thus  they  indulged 
The  honest  heart,  exuberant  of  love. 
When  that  loquacious  joy  at  once  was  check'd. 
For  Eudon  and  the  Moor  were  brought  before 
Count  Pedro.     Both  came  fearfully  and  pale. 
But  with  a  diflierent  fear :  the  African 
Felt,  at  this  crisis  of  his  destiny. 
Such  apprehension  as  without  reproach 
Might  blanch  a  soldier's  cheek,  when  life  and  death 
Hang  on  another's  will,  and  helplessly 
He  must  abide  the  issue.     But  the  thoughts 
Which  quail'd  Count  Eudon's  heart,  and  made  his 

limbs 
Quiver,  were  of  his  own  unworthiness. 
Old  enmity,  and  that  he  stood  in  power 
Of  hated  and  hereditary  foes. 
I  came  not  with  them  willingly !  he  cried. 
Addressing  Pedro  and  the  Prince  at  once. 
Rolling  from  each  to  each  his  restless  eyes 
Aghast,  —  the  Moor  can  tell  I  had  no  choice ; 
They  forced  me  from  my  castle :  —  in  the  fight 
They  would  have  slain  me :  —  see,  I  bleed  !    The 

Moor 
Can  witness  that  a  Moorish  cimeter 
Inflicted  this: — he  saved  me  from  worse  hurt:  — 
I  did  not  come  in  arms :  —  he  knows  it  all ; — 
Speak,  man,  and  let  the  truth  be  known  to  dear 
My  irmocence ! 

Thus  as  he  ceased,  with  fear 
And  rapid  utterance,  panting  open-mouth'd. 
Count  Pedro  half  repress'd  a  mournful  smile, 
Wherein  compassion  seem'd  to  mitigate 
His  deep  contempt.     Methinks,  iaid  he,  the  Moor 
Might  with  more  reason  look  himself  to  find 
An  intercessor,  than  be  call'd  upon 
To  play  the  pleader's  part.    Didst  thou  tnen  save 
The  Baron  from  thy  comrades .' 

Let  my  Lord 
Show  mercy  to  me,  said  the  Mussulman, 
As  I  am  free  from  falsehood.     We  were  lefl, 
I  and  another,  holding  him  in  charge  ; 
My  fellow  would  have  slain  him  when  he  saw 
How  the  fight  fared ;  1  turn'd  the  cimeter 
Aside,  and  trust  that  life  will  be  the  meed 
For  life  by  me  preserved. 

Nor  shall  thy  trust, 
Rejoin'd  the  Count,  be  vain.  Say  further  now. 
From  whence  ye  came; — your  orders,  what;  — 

what  force 
In  Gegio ;  and  if  others  like  yourselves 
Are  in  the  field. 

The  African  replied. 
We  came  from  Gegio,  order'il  to  secure 
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Thii  Baron  on  the  way,  and  seek  thee  here 
To  bear  thee  hence  in  bonds.     A  meraenger 
From  Cordoba,  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings,  was  the  cause 
Of  this  our  sudden  movement.     We  went  forth 
Three  hundred  men ;  an  equal  force  was  sent 
For  Cangas,  on  like  errand,  as  I  ween. 
Four  hundred  in  the  city  then  were  left. 
If  other  force  be  moving  from  the  south, 
I  know  not,  save  that  all  appearances 
Denote  alarm  and  vigilance. 

The  Prince 
Fix'd  upon  Eudon  then  his  eye  severe ; 
Baron,  he  said,  the  die  of  war  is  cast; 
What  part  art  thou  prepared  to  take  ?  against. 
Or  with  the  oppressor  ? 

Not  against  my  friends,  — 
Not  against  you !  — the  irresolute  wretch  replied. 
Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech ; 
But,  —  have  ye  weigh'd  it  well?  —  It  is  not  yet 
Too  late,  —  their  numbers,  —  their  victorious  force. 
Which  hath  already  trodden  in  the  dust 
The    sceptre  of  the    Goths: — the    throne    de- 
stroy'd,  — 
Our  towns  subdued,  —  our  country  overrun, — 
The  people  to  the  yoke  of  their  new  Lords 
Resign'd  in  peace  —  Can  I  not  mediate?  — 
Were  it  not  better  through  my  agency 
To  gain  such  terms,  —  such  honorable  terms?  — 

Terms '.  cried  Felayo,  cutting  short  at  once 
That  dastard  speech,  and  checking,  ere  it  grew 
Too  powerful  for  restraint,  the  incipient  wrath 
Which  in  indignant  murmurs  breathing  round. 
Rose  like  a  gathering  storm,  learn  thou  what  terms 
Asturias,  this  day  speaking  by  my  voice. 
Doth  constitute  to  be  the  law  between 
Thee  and  thy  Country.     Our  portentous  age. 
As  with  an  earthquake's  desolating  force. 
Hath  loosen 'd  and  disjointed  the  whole  frame 
Of  social  order,  and  she  calls  not  now 
For  service  with  the  force  of  sovereign  will. 
That  which  was  common  duty  in  old  times. 
Becomes  an  arduous,  glorious  virtue  now  ; 
And  every  one,  as  between  Hell  and  Heaven, 
In  free  election  must  be  left  to  choose. 
Asturias  asks  not  of  thee  to  partake 
The  cup  which  we  have  pledged  ;  she  claims  from 

none 
The  dauntless  fortitude,  the  mind  resolved. 
Which  only  God  can  give ;  — therefore  such  peace 
As  thou  canst  find  where  all  around  is  war. 
She  leaves  thee  to  enjoy.     But  think  not,  Count, 
That  because  thou  art  weak,  one  valiant  arm. 
One  generous  spirit  must  be  lost  to  Spain  ! 
The  vassal  owes  no  service  to  the  Lord 
Who  to  his  Country  doth  acknowledge  none. 
The  summons  which  thou  hast  not  heart  to  give, 
I  and  Count  Pedro  over  thy  domains 
Will  send  abroad  ;  the  vassals  who  were  thine 
Will  fight  beneath  our  banners,  and  our  wants 
Shall  from  thy  lands,  as  from  a  patrimony 
Which  hath  reverted  to  the  common  stock. 
Be  fed  :  such  tribute,  too,  as  to  the  Moors 
Thou  renderest,  we  will  take.   It  is  the  pr^ce 


Which  in  this  land  for  weakness  must  be  paid 
While  evil  stars  prevail.    And  mark  me.  Chief! 
Fear  is  a  treacherous  counsellor !  I  know 
Thou  thinkest  that  beneath  his  horses'  hoofs 
The  Moor  will  trample  our  poor  numbers  down ; 
But  join  not,  in  contempt  of  us  and  Heaven, 
His  multitudes !  for  if  thou  shouldst  be  found 
Against  thy  country,  on  the  readiest  tree 
Those  recreant  bones  shall  rattle  in  the  wind. 
When  the  birds  have  left  them  bare. 

As  thus  he  sptke, 
Count  Eudon  heard  and  trembled :  every  joint 
Was  loosen'd,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh 
Thriird,  and  from  every  pore  efi[used,  cold  sweat 
Clung  on  his  quivering  limbs.     Shame  forced  it 

forth. 
Envy,  and  inward  consciousness,  and  fear 
Predominant,  which  stifled  in  his  heart 
Hatred  and  rage.     Before  his  livid  lips 
Could  shape  to  utterance  their  essay'd  reply. 
Compassionately  Pedro  interposed. 
Go,  Baron,  to  the  Castle,  said  the  Count ; 
There  let  thy  wound  be  look'd  to,  and  consult 
Thy  better  mind  M  leisure.     Let  this  Moor 
Attend  upon  thee  there,  and  when  thou  wilt. 

Follow  thy  fortunes To  Pelayo  then 

He  tum'd,  and  saying.  All-too-long,  O  Prince, 
Hath  this  unlook'd-fbr  conflict  held  thee  here,  — 
He  bade  his  gallant  men  begin  their  march. 

Flush'd  with  success,  and  in  auspicious  hour. 
The  Mountaineers  set  forth.  Blessings  and  prmjen 
Pursued  them  at  their  parting,  and  the  tears 
Which  fell  were  tears  of  fervor,  not  of  gnef. 
The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  slope 
Of  Heaven,  but  they  till  midnight  travelled  on ; 
Renewing  then  at  early  daWn  their  way. 
They  held  their  unremitting  course  from  mom 
Till  latest  eve,  such  urgent  cause  impell*d ; 
And  night  had  closed  around,  when  to  the  vale 
Where  Sella  in  her  ampler  bed  receives 
Pionia's  stream  they  came.     Massive  and  black 
Pelayo's  castle  there  was  seen ;   its  lines 
And  battlements  against  the  deep  blue  sky 
Distinct  in  solid  darkness  visible. 
No  light  is  in  the  tower.     Eager  to  know 
The  worst,  and  with  that  fatal  certainty 
To  terminate  intolerable  dread. 
He  spurr'd  his  courser  forward.     All  his  feara 
Too  surely  are  fulfill'd,  —  for  open  stand 
The  doors,  and  mournfully  at  times  a  dog 
Fills  with  his  howling  the  deserted  hall. 
A  moment  overcome  with  wretchedness. 
Silent  Pelayo  stood !   recovering  then, 
Lord  Grod,  resign'd  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done ! 


XIV. 

THE  RESCUE. 

CouHT,  said  Pelayo,  Nature  hath  anign'd 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  hnmangrief ; 
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Religion,  surest,  finnest,  first  and  best. 

Strength  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  wounded  balm ; 

And  strenuous  action  next.    Think  not  I  came 

With  unprovided  heart.     My  noble  wife, 

In  the  last  solemn  words,  the  last  farewell 

With  which  she  charged  her  secret  messenger, 

Told  me  that  whatsoe'er  was  my  resolve. 

She  bore  a  mind  prepared.    And  well  I  know 

The  evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  hath  found 

In  her  a  courage  equal  to  the  hour. 

Captivity,  or  death,  or  what  worse  pangs. 

She  in  her  children  may  be  doom'd  to  feel. 

Will  never  make  that  steady  soul  repent 

Its  virtuous  purpose.     I,  too,  did  not  cast 

My  single  life  into  the  lot,  but  knew 

These  dearer  pledges  on  the  die  were  set ; 

And  if  the  worst  have  fallen,  I  shall  but  bear 

That  in  my  breast,  which,  with  transfiguring  power 

Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 

The  form  of  hope,  and  sees,  in  Death,  the  friend 

And  the  restor'mg  Angel.     We  must  rest 

Perforce,  and  wait  what  tidings  night  may  bring. 

Haply  of  comfort.    Ho,  there !  k'mdle  fires. 

And  see  if  aught  of  hospitality 

Can  yet  within  these  mournful  walls  be  found ! 

Thus  while  he  spake,  lights  were  descried  &r  off 
Moving  among  the  trees,  and  coming  sounds 
Were  heard  as  of  a  distant  multitude. 
Anon  a  company  of  horse  and  foot. 
Advancing  in  disorderly  array. 
Came  up  the  vale ;  before  them  and  beside  ' 
Their  torches  flash'd  on  Bella's  rippling  stream ; 
Now  gleam'd  through  chestnut  groves,  emerging 

now. 
O'er  their  huge  boughs  and  radiated  leaves 
Cast  broad  and  bright  a  transitory  glare. 
That  sight  inspired  with  strength  the  mountaineers; 
All  sense  of  weariness,  all  wish  for  rest 
At  once  were  gone ;   impatient  in  desire 
Of  second  victory  alert  they  stood  ; 
And  when  the  hostile  symbols,  which  from  far 
Imagination  to  their  wish  had  shaped, 
Vanish'd  in  nearer  vision,  high- wrought  hope 
Departing,  left  the  spirit  pall'd  and  blank. 
No  turban'd  race,  no  sons  of  Africa 
Were  they  who  now  came  winding  up  the  vale. 
As  waving  wide  before  their  horses'  feet 
The  torch-light  floated,  with  its  hovering  glare 
Blackening  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  night. 
Helmet  and  breastplate  glitter'd  as  they  came. 
And  spears  erect ;  and  nearer  as  they  drew 
Were  the  loose  folds  of  female  garments  seen 
On  those  who  led  the  company.     Who  then 
Had  stood  beside  Pelayo,  might  have  heard 
The  beating  of  his  heart 

But  vainly  there 
Sought  he  with  wistful  eye  the  well-known  forms 
Beloved ;  and  plainly  might  it  now  be  seen. 
That  from  some  bloody  conflict  they  retum'd 
Victorious,  — for  at  every  saddle-bow 
A  gory  head  was  hung.    Anon,  they  stopp'd. 
Levelling,  in  quick  alarm,  their  ready  spears. 
Hold !   who  goes  there .'  cried  one.    A  hundred 

tongues 


Sent  forth  with  one  accord  the  glad  reply, 
Friends    and    Asturians.      Onward    moved    the 

lights,— 
The  people  knew  their  lord. 

Then  what  a  shout 
Rung  through  the  valley !    From  their  clay-built 

nests. 
Beneath  tlie  overbrowing  battlements. 
Now  first  disturb'd,  the  affrighted  martins  flew, 
And  uttering  notes  of  terror  short  and  shrill. 
Amid  the  yellow  glare  and  lurid  smoke 
Wheel'd  giddily.     Then  plainly  was  it  shown 
How  well  the  vassals  loved  their  generous  lord, 
How  like  a  father  the  Asturian  Prince 
Was  dear.    They  crowded  round;  they  clasp'd 

his  knees ; 
They  snatch'd  his  hand ;  they  fell  upon  his  neck,  — 
They  wept; — they  blest  Almighty  Providence, 
Which  had  restored  him  thus  from  bondage  free ; 
Grod  was  with  them  and  their  good  cause,  they  said ; 
His  hand  was  here. — His  shield  was  over  them,  — 
His  spirit  was  abroad,  —  His  power  displayed ; 
And  pointing  to  their  bloody  trophies  then, 
They  told  Pelayo,  there  he  might  behold 
The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  they  should  soon 
Reap  in  the  field  of  war  !     Benignantly, 
With  voice,  and  look,  and  gesture,  did  the  Prince 
To  these  warm  greetings  of  tumultuous  joy 
Respond ;  and  sure,  if  at  that  moment  aught 
Could  for  a  while  have  overpower'd  those  fears 
Which,  from  the  inmost  heart,  o'er  all  his  frame 
Diffused  their  chilling  influence,  worthy  pride. 
And  sympathy  of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope. 
Had  then  possess'd  him  wholly.    Even  now 
His  spirit  rose ;  the  sense  of  power,  the  sight 
Of  his  brave  people,  ready  where  he  led 
To  fight  their  country's  battles,  and  the  thought 
Of  instant  action,  and  deliverance,  — 
If  Heaven,  which  thus  far  had  protected  him. 
Should  favor  still,  —  revived  his  heart,  and  gave 
Fresh  impulse  to  its  spring.    In  vain  he  sought. 
Amid  that  turbulent  greeting,  to  inquire 
Where  Oaudiosa  was,  his  children  where. 
Who  call'd  them  to  the  field,  who  captain'd  them ; 
And  how  these  women,  thus  with  arms  and  death 
Environ'd,  came  amid  their  company ; 
For  yet,  amid  the  fluctuating  light 
And  tumult  of  the  crowd,  he  knew  them  not. 

Guisla  was  one.    The  Moors  had  found  in  her 
A  willing  and  concerted  prisoner. 
Gladly  to  Gegio,  to  the  renegade,  . 
On  whom  her  loose  and  shameless  love  was  bent. 
Had  she  set  forth ;  and  in  her  heart  she  curs'd 
The  busy  spirit,  who,  with  powerful  call 
Rousing  Pelayo's  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual,  and  victoriously 
Achieved  the  rescue,  to  her  mind  perverse 
Unwelcome  as  unlook'd  for.    With  dismay 
She  recognized  her  brother,  dreaded  now 
More  than  he  once  was  dear ;  her  countenance 
Was  tum'd  toward  him,  —  not  with  eager  joy 
To  court  his  sight,  and  meeting  ita  first  glance. 
Exchange  delightful  welcome,  soul  with  soul : 
Hers  was  the  conscious  eye,  that  cannot  choose 
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But  look  to  what  it  fears.    She  could  not  ihun 
Hit  presence,  and  the  rigid  emile  constrain 'd, 
"With  which  she  coldly  dress'd  her  features,  ill 
Conceal'd  her  inward  thoughts^  and  the  despite 
Of  obstinate  guilt  and  unrepentant  shame. 
Sullenly  thus,  upon  her  mule  she  sat, 
Waiting  the  greeting  which  she  did  not  dare 
Bring  on.    But  who  is  she  that,  at  her  side. 
Upon  a  stately  war«horse  eminent. 
Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  hand  ?    A  helm 
Presses  the  clusters  of  her  flaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  is  on  her  arm  ',  her  breast  is  mail'd; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stiff  with  blood.    An  unregardant  eye, 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  she  cast 
Upon  the  turmoil  round.    One  countenance 
So  strongly  mark'd,  so  passion-worn,  was  there, 
That  it  recaird  her  mind.    Ha !  Maccabee ! 
Lifting  her  arm,  exultingly  she  cried, 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  we  should  meet  in  joy .' 
Well,  Brother,  hast  thou  done  thy  part,  —  1,  too. 
Have  not  been  wanting !     Now  be  His  the  praise 
From  whom  the  impulse  came  ! 

That  startling  call. 
That  voice  so  well  remember'd,  touch'd  the  Goth 
With  timely  impulse  now;  for  he  had  seen 
His  Mother's  face,  —  and  at  her  sight,  the  past 
And  present  mingled  like  a  frightful  dream. 
Which  from  some  dread  reality  derives 
Its  deepest  horror.     Adoeinda's  voice 
Dispersed  the  waking  vision.    Little  deem'd 
Rusilla,  at  that  moment,  that  the  child, 
For  whom  her  supplications  day  and  night 
Were  offer'd,  breathed  the  living  air.     Her  heart 
Was  calm  ;  her  placid  countenance,  though  grief 
Deeper  than  time  had  left  its  traces  there, 
Retain'd  its  dignity  serene ;  yet,  when 
Siverian,  pressing  through  the  people,  kiss'd 
Her  reverend  hand,  some  quiet  tears  ran  down. 
As  she  approach'd  the  Prince,  the  crowd  made  way 
RespectAil.    The  maternal  smile  which  bore 
Her  greeting,  from  Pelayo's  heart  at  once 
Dtspeird  its  boding.    What  he  would  have  ask'd 
She  knew,  and  bending  from  her  palfrey  down. 
Told  him  that  they  for  whom  he  looked  were  safe, 
And- that  in  secret  he  should  hear  the  rest. 


XV. 

RODERICK  AT  CANGAS. 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends !     Her  placid  beams 
Through  thinly-scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  gro- 
tesque. 
Mottle  witii  mazy  shades  the  orohard  slope  ; 
Here,  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 


A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 

Rests  on  the  hills  ;  and  oh,  how  awlully 

Into  that  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 

The  summits  of  Auseva  rise  serene  ! 

The  watohman  on  the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour ;  he  feels 

The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  sound 

Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars. 

Which  in  that   brightest    moonlight   well  nigk 

quench 'd 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  seen. 
Draw  on,  with  elevating  influence. 
Toward  eternity  the  attemper'd  mind. 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands. 
And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 
Prefers  her  hynm  of  praise. 

The  moiintaiDeen 
Before  the  castle,  rouno  their  mouldering  fires. 
Lie  on  the  hearth  outstreteh'd.    Pelayo's  hall 
Is  full,  and  he  upon  his  careful  couch 
Hears  all  around  the  deep  and  long-drawn  brestk 
Of  sleep  ;  fi^r  gentle  night  hath  brought  to  these 
Perfect  and  undisturb'd  repose,  alike 
Of  corporal  powers  and  inward  faculty. 
Wakeful  the  while  he  lay,  yet  more  by  hope 
Than  grief  or  anxious  thoughts  possessed, — though 

grief 
For  Guisla's  guilt,  which  freshen'd  in  his  heart 
The  memory  of  their  wretehed  mother's  crmis. 
Still  made  its  presence  felt,  like  the  dull  seoie 
Of  some  perpetual  inward  malady  ; 
And  the  whole  peril  of  the  future  lay 
Before  him  clearly  seen.    He  had  beard  all ; 
How  that  unworthy  sister,  obstinate 
In  wrong  and  shameless,  rather  seem'd  to  woo 
The  upstart  renegade  than  to  wait 
His  wooing ;  how,  as  guilt  to  guilt  led  ol^ 
Spurning  at  gentle  admonition  first, 
When  Gaudiosa  hopelessly  forbore ' 
From  further  counsel,  then  in  sullen  mood 
Resentful,  Guisla  soon  began  to  hato 
The  virtuous  presence  before  which  she  fblt 
Her  nature  how  inferior,  and  her  fault 
How  foul.    Despiteful  thus  she  grew,  because 
Humbled,  yet  unrepentant.    Who  could  say 
To  what  excess  bad  passions  might  impel 
A  woman  thus  possess'd .'    She  could  not  &il 
To  mark  Siverian's  absence,  for  what  end 
Her  conscience  but  too  surely  had  divined ; 
And  Gaudiosa,  well  aware  that  all 
To  the  vile  paramour  was  thus  made  known. 
Had  to  safe  hiding-place,  with  timely  fear, 
Removed  her  children.    Well  the  event  had  proved 
How  needful  was  that  caution  ;  for  at  night 
She  sought  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  mom 
Beheld  Numacian's  soldiers  at  the  gate. 
Yet  did  not  sorrow  in  Pelayo's  heart 
For  this  domestic  shame  prevail  that  hour, 
Nor  gathering  danger  weigh  his  spirit  down. 
The  anticipated  meeting  put  to  flight 
These  painful  thoughts :  to-morrow  will  rettoie 
All  whom  his  heart  holds  dear ;  his  wife  beloved, 
No  longer  now  remember'd  for  regret, 
Is  present  to  his  soul  with  hope  and  joy ; 
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His  inward  eye  beholds  FaviU'e  form 
In  opening  youth  robust,  and  Hermesind, 
His  daughter,  lovely  as  a  budding  rose } 
Their  images  beguile  the  hours  of  night. 
Till  with  the  earliest  morning  he  may  seek 
Their  secret  hold. 

The  nightingale  not  yet 
Had  ceased  her  song,  nor  had  the  early  lark 
Her  dewy  nest  forsaken,  when  the  Prince 
Upward  beside  Pionia  took  his  way 
Toward  Auseva.     Heavily  to  him, 
Impatient  for  the  morrow's  happiness, 
Liong  night  had  linger'd ;  but  it  seem'd  more  long 
To  Roderick's  aching  heart.     He,  too,  had  watch'd 
For  dawn,  and  seen  the  earliest  break  of  day, 
And  heard  its  earliest  sounds ;  and  when  the  Prince 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  seen 
With  pensive  pace  upon  Pionia's  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow.    For  he  had  left 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  mom 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow^ 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  feverish  heat 
That  burnt  within.     Alas !  the  gales  of  morn 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart ! 
How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  how  make 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 
Obtain  forgiveness,  —  all  that  he  has  now 
To  ask,  ere  on  the  lap  of  earth  in  peace 
He  lay  his  head  resign'd  ?     In  silent  prayer 
He  supplicated  Heaven  to  strengthen  him 
Against  that  trying  hour,  there  seeking  aid 
Where  all  who  seek  shall  find  ;  and  thus  his  soul 
Received  support,  and  gather'd  fortitude. 
Never  than  now  more  needful,  for  the  hour 
Was  nigh.     He  saw  Siverian  drawing  near. 
And  with  a  dim  but  quick  foreboding  met 
The  good  old  man  ;  yet  when  he  heard  him  say, 
My  Lady  sends  to  seek  thee,  like  a  knell 
To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death, 
But  fearing  the  dread  point  that  hastens  on. 
It  smote  his  heart.     He  follow 'd  silently. 
And  knit  his  suffering  spirit  to  the  proof. 

He  went  resolved  to  tell  his  Mother  all. 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  drinking  the  last  dregs 
Of  bitterness,  receive  the  only  good 
Earth  had  in  store  for  him.     Resolved  for  this 
He  went ;  yet  was  it  a  relief  to  find 
That  painful  resolution  must  await 
A  fitter  season,  when  no  eye  but  Heaven's 
Might  witness  to  their  mutual  agony. 
Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sat; 
Both  had  been  weeping ;  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abased 
Roderick  approach  d,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  cross'd  his  humble  arms.    Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character, 
And  with  a  moumfiil  eye  regarding  him. 
Thus  she  began :  —  Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend. 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 
O  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments !    Time  has  been, 
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When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 

Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name, 

Lest,  if  the  conscious  air  had  caught  the  sound, 

The  vengeance  of  the  honest  multitude 

Should  fall  upon  the  traitorous  head,  or  brand 

For  life-long  infamy  the  lying  lips. 

Now,  if  a  voice  be  raised  in  his  behalf, 

'Tis  noted  for  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ;  — 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue  :  —  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart;  —  with  words  and  grateful 

tears, — 
All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,  — 
I  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. 

Roderick  so  long  had  to  this  hour  look'd  on. 
That  when  the  actual  point  of  trial  came. 
Torpid  and  numb'd  it  found  him ;  cold  he  grew. 
And  as  the  vital  spirits  to  the  heart 
Retreated  o'er  his  wither'd  countenance, 
Deathy  and  damp,  a  whiter  paleness  spread. 
Unmoved  the  while,  the  inward  feeling  seem'd, 
Even  in  such  dull  insensibility 
As  gradual  age  brings  on,  or  slow  disease, 
Beneath  whose  progress  lingering  life  survives 
The  power  of  suffering.     Wondering  at  himself 
Yet  'gathering  confidence,  he  raised  his  eyes. 
Then  slowly  shaking  as  he  bent  his  head, 
O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied, 
If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul. 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask,  —  all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul. 
If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere. 

Oh,  had  he  lived, 
Replied  Rusilla,  never  penitence 
Had  equall'd  his !  full  well  I  know  his  heart. 
Vehement  in  all  th'mgs.     He  would  on  himself 
Have  wreak 'd  such  penance  as  had  reach'd  the 

height 
Of  fleshly  suffering  —  yea,  which  being  told 
With  its  portentous  rigor  should  have  made 
The  memory  of  his  fault,  o'erpower'd  and  lost 
In  shuddering  pity  and  astonishment, 
Fade  like  a  feebler  horror.     Otherwise 
Seem'd  good  to  Heaven.     I  murmur  not,  nor  doubt 
The  boundless  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
For  sure  I  trust  that  not  in  his  offence 
Harden'd  and  reprobate  was  my  lost  son, 
A  child  of  wrath,  cut  off!  —  that  dreadful  thought. 
Not  even  amid  Uie  first  fresh  wretchedness. 
When  the  ruin  burst  around  me  like  a  flood, 
Assail'd  my  sotll.     I  ever  deem'd  his  fall 
An  act  of  sudden  madness  ;  and  this  day 
Hath  in  unlook'd-for  confirmation  given 
A  livelier  hope,  a  more  assured  faith. 
Smiling  benignant  then  amid  her  tears. 
She  took  Florinda  by  the  hand,  and  said. 
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r  little  thought  that  I  should  live  to  bless 

Count  Julian's  daughter !    She  hath  brought  to  me 

The  last,  the  best,  the  only  comfort  earth 

Could  minister  to  this  afflicted  heart. 

And  my  gray  hairs  may  now  unto  the  grave 

Go  down  in  peace. 

Happy,  Florinda  cried. 
Are  they  for  whom  the  grave  hath  peace  in  store  ! 
The  wrongs  they  have  sutftain'd,  the  woes  they 

bear, 
Pass  not  that  holy  threshold,  where  Death  heals 
The  broken  heart.    O  Lady,  thou  mayst  trust 
In  humble  hope,  through  Him  who  on  the  Cross 
Gave  his  atoning  blood  for  lost  mankind, 
To  meet  beyond  the  grave  thy  child  forgiven. 
I  too  with  Roderick  there  may  interchange 
Forgiveness.     But  the  grief  which  wastes  away 
This  mortal  frame,  hastening  the  happy  hour 
Of  my  enlargement,  is  but  a  light  part 
Of  what  my  soul  endures !  —  that  grief  hath  lost 
Its  sting  :  —  1  have  a  keener  sorrow  here, — 
One  which,  — but  God  forefend  that  dire  event, — 
May  pass  with  me  the  portals  of  the  grave. 
And  with  a  thought,  like  sin  which  cannot  die, 
Imbitter  Heaven.     My  father  hath  renounced 
His  hope  in  Christ !     It  was  his  love  for  me 
Which  drove  him  to  perdition  —  I  was  bom 
To  ruin  all  who  loved  me,  —  all  1  loved ! 
Perhaps  I  s'mn'd  in  leaving  him ;  —  that  fear 
Rises  within  me  to  disturb  the  peace 
Which  I  should  else  have  found. 

To  Roderick  then 
The  pious  mourner  tum'd  her  suppliant  eyes : 

0  Father,  there  is  virtue  in  thy  prayers ! 

1  do  beseech  thee  offer  them  to  Heaven 

in  his  behalf!     For  Roderick's  sake,  for  mine. 
Wrestle  with  Him  whose  name  is  Merciful, 
That  Julian  may  with  penitence  be  touch'd, 
And  clinging  to  the  Cross,  implore  that  grace 
Which  ne'er  was  sought  in  vain.     For  Roderick's 

sake 
And  mine,  pray  for  him !     We  have  been  the  cause 
Of  his  offence !     What  other  miseries 
May  from  that  same  unhappy  source  have  risen. 
Are  earthly,  temporal,  reparable  all ;  — 
But  if  a  soul  be  lost  through  our  misdeeds, 
That  were  eternal  evil !     Pray  for  hun, 
Good  Father  Maccabee,  and  be  thy  prayers 
More  fervent,  as  the  deeper  is  the  crime. 

While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognized  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master.     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress. 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet    painfulest,    thrill'd  through  the 

King ; 
But  he  to  self-control  now  long  inured, 
Repress'd  his  rising  heart,  nor  other  tears. 
Full  as  his  struggling  bosom  was,  let  fall 


Than  seem'd  to  follow  on  Florinda's  words. 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  still 
He  shunn'd  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  be  said. 
Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  and  ripe 
For  Heaven,  O  Lady,  I  must  think  the  man 
Hath  not  by  his  good  Angel  been  cast  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.    The  Lord, 
Whose  justice  doth  in  its  unerring  course 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  offence, 
Shall  He  not  in  his  boundless  mercy  hear 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  for  her  sake  restore 
The  guilty  parent  .'*     My  soul  shall  with  thine 
In  earnest  and  continual  duty  join.  — 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly,  He  will  know 
To  whom  the  cry  is  raised  ! 

Thus  having  said. 
Deliberately,  in  self-possession  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.    The  watchful  dog 
Followed  his  footsteps  close.    But  he  retired 
Into  the  thickest  grove  ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburden'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog,  and  cried. 
While  tears  stream'd  down.  Thou,  Theron, 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master,  — Theron,  none  but  thon 


XVI. 

COVADONGA. 

Meantime  Pelayo  up  the  vale  pursued 

Eastward  his  way,  before  the  sun  had  climb *d 

Ausova's  brow,  or  shed  his  silvering  beams 

Upon  Europa's  summit,  where  the  snows 

Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  se«t 

A  happy  man  he  went,  his  heart  at  rest. 

Of  hope,  and  virtue,  and  affection  full, 

To  all  exhilarating  influences 

Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.     With  kindred  joy 

He  heard  the  lark,  who  from  her  airy  height. 

On  twinkling  pinions  poised,  pour'd  forth  profuse. 

In  thrilling  sequence  of  exuberant  song. 

As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overflow'd 

With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  rapturous  strmin. 

The  early  bee,  buzzing  along  the  way, 

From  flower  to  flower,  bore  gladness  on  its  wing 

To  his  rejoicing  sense ;  and  he  pursued. 

With  quicken'd  eye  alert,  the  frolic  hare. 

Where  from  the  green  herb  in  her  wanton  path 

She  brush* d  away  the  dews.     For  he  long  time. 

Far  firom  his  home  and  from  his  native  hills. 

Had  dwelt  in  bondage  ;  and  the  mountain  breeae. 

Which  he  had  with  the  breath  of  infancy 

Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heart  restored, 

As  if  the  seasons  had  roll'd  back,  and  life 

Enjoy'd  a  second  spring. 

Through  fertile  fields 
He  went,  by  cots  with  pear-trees  overbower'd. 
Or  spreading  to  the  sun  their  trellised  vines ; 
Through  orchards  now,  and  now  by  thymy  banks. 
Where  wooden  hives  in  some  warm  nook  were  hid 
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From  wind  and  shower ;  and  now  through  shadowy 

paths, 
Where  hazels  fringed  Pionia's  vocal  stream  ; 
Till  where  the  loftier  hills  to  narrower  bound 
Confine  the  vale,  he  reach'd  those  huts  remote, 
Which  should  hereafter  to  the  noble  line 
Of  Soto  origin  and  name  impart ; 
A  gallant  lineage,  long  in  fields  of  war 
And  faithful  chronicler's  enduring  page 
Blazon'd ;  but  most  by  him  illustrated, 
Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown. 
Whom  not  the  spoils  of  Atabalipa 
Could  satisfy  insatiate,  nor  the  fame 
Of  that  wide  empire  overthrown  appease ; 
But  he  to  Florida's  disastrous  shores 
In  evil  hour  his  gallant  comrades  led. 
Through  savage  woods  and  swamps,  and  hostile 

tribes, 
The  Apalachian  arrows,  and  the  snares 
Of  wilier  foes,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  toil ; 
Till  from  ambition's  feverish  dream  the  touch 
Of  Death  awoke  him  ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
The  fruit  of  all  his  treasures,  all  his  toil, 
Foresight,  and  long  endurance,  fade  away. 
Earth  to  the  restless  one  refusing  rest. 
In  the  great  river's  midland  bed  he  left 
His  honor'd  bones. 

A  mountain  rivulet. 
Now  calm  and  lovely  in  its  summer  course, 
Held  by  those  huts  its  everlasting  way 
Towards  Pionia.     They,  whose  flocks  and  herds 
Drink  of  its  water,  call  it  Deva.     Here 
Pelayo  southward  up  the  ruder  vale 
Traced  it,  his  guide  unerring.     Amid  heaps 
Of  mountain  wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high, 
The  wide-spread  traces  of  its  wintry  might, 
The  tortuous  channel  wound  ;  o'er  beds  of  sand 
Here  silently  it  flows ;  here,  from  the  rock 
Rebutted,  curls  and  eddies ;  plunges  here 
Precipitate ;  here  roaring  among  crags. 
It  leaps,  and  foams,  and  whirls,  and  hurries  on. 
Gray  alders  here  and  busby  hazels  hid 
The  mossy  side  ;  their  wreath'd  and  knotted  feet, 
Bared  by  the  current,  now  against  its  force 
Repaying  the  support  they  found,  upheld 
The  bank  secure.     Here,  bending  to  the  stream, 
The  birch  fantastic  stretch'd  its  nigged  trunk. 
Tall  and  erect  from  whence,  as  from  their  base, 
Each  like  a  tree,  its  silver  branches  grew. 
The  cherry  here  hung,  for  the  birds  of  heaven. 
Its  rosy  fruit  on  high.    The  elder  there 
Its  purple  berries  o'er  the  water  bent. 
Heavily  hanging.     Here,  amid  the  brook. 
Gray  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  from  the  rock ; 
And  there  its  parent  lifts  a  lofty  head. 
And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs ;  the  passing  wiud 
With  twinkling  motion  lifts  the  silent  leaves, 
And  shakes  its  rattling  tufts. 

Soon  had  the  Prince 
Behind  him  left  the  farthest  dwelling-place 
Of  man ;  no  fields  of  waving  com  were  here. 
Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain. 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  grove ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream, 


Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods, 
Here    rich   with  heath,  that  o'er   some  smooth 

ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue. 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain  ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt. 
Pelayo,  upward  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Where  crags  loose-banging  o'er  the  narrow  pass 
Impended,  there  beheld  his  country's  strength 
Insuperable,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced. 
Oh  that  the  Mussulman  were  here,  he  cried. 
With  all  his  myriads !     While  thy  day  endures, 
Moor  !  thou  mayst  lord  it  in  the  plains ;  but  here 
Hath  nature,  for  the  free  and  brave,  prepared 
A  sanctuary,  where  no  oppressor's  power. 
No  might  of  human  tyranny,  can  pierce 

The  tears  which  started  then  sprang  not  alone 
From  lofty  thoughts  of  elevating  joy  ; 
For  love  and  admiration  had  their  part. 
And  virtuous  pride.     Here  then  thou  hast  retired, 
My  Gaudiosa  !  in  his  heart  he  said  ; 
Excellent  woman  I  ne'er  was  richer  boon 
By  fate  benign  to  favor'd  man  indulged. 
Than  when  thou  wert,  before  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Given  me  to  be  my  children's  mother,  brave 
And  virtuous  as  thou  art !     Here  thou  hast  fled, 
Thou,  who  wert  nursed  in  palaces,  to  dwell 
in  rocks  and  mountain  caves !  — The  thought  was 

proud, 
Tet  not  without  a  sense  of  inmost  pain ; 
For  never  had  Pelayo,  till  that  hour. 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head,  the  eagle  soar'd  serene,  , 

And  the  gray  lizard,  on  the  rocks  below, 
Bask'd  in  the  sun :  no  living  creature  else. 
In  this  remotest  wilderness,  was  seen  ; 
Nor  living  voice  was  there,  —  only  the  flow 
Of  Deva,  and  the  rushing  of  its  springs. 
Long  in  the  distance  heard,  which  nearer  now, 
With  endless  repercussion  deep  and  loud, 
Throbb'd  on  the  dizzy  sense. 

The  ascending  vale, 
Long   straiten'd  by   the    narrowing    mountains, 

here 
Was  closed.     In  front,  a  rock,  abrupt  and  bare. 
Stood  eminent,  in  height  exceeding  far 
All  edifice  of  human  power,  by  King, 
Or  Caliph,  or  barbaric  Sultan  rcar'd. 
Or  mightier  tyrants  of  the  world  of  old, 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  in  their  pride  ; 
Yet,  far  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight, 
Swell  after  swell,  the  heathery  mountain  rose. 
Here,  in  two  sources,  from  the  living  rock 
The  everlasting  springs  of  Deva  gush'd. 
Upon  a  smooth  and  grassy  plat  below. 
By  nature  there,  as  for  an  altar,  dress'd. 
They  joined  their  sister  stream,  which  from  the 

earth 
Well'd  silently.    In  such  a  scene,  rude  man. 
With  pardonable  error,  might  have  knelt. 
Feeling  a  present  Deity,  and  made 
His  oflering  to  the  fountain  Nymph  devout. 
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The  arching  rock  disclosed,  above  the  spring!, 
A  cave,  where  hugest  son  of  giant  birth. 
That  e'er  of  old  in  forest  of  romance 
'Gainst  knights  and  ladies  waged  discourteous  war, 
Erect  within  tlie  portal,  might  have  stood. 
The  broken  stone  allow 'd  for  hand  and  foot 
No  diihcult  ascent,  above  the  base 
In  height  a  tall  man's  stature,  measured  thrice. 
No  holier  spot  than  Covadonga  Spain 
Boasts  in  her  wide  extent,  though  all  her  reaUns 
Be  with  the  noblest  blood  of  martyrdom. 
In  elder  or  in  later  days,  enriched. 
And  glori6ed  with  tales  of  heavenly  aid 
By  many  a  miracle  made  manifest ; 
Nor  in  the  heroic  annals  of  her  fame 
Doth  she  show  forth  a  scene  of  more  renown. 
Tlien,  save  the  hunter,  drawn  in  keen  pursuit 
Beyond  his  wonted  haunts,  or  shepherd's  boy. 
Following  the  pleasure  of  his  straggling  flock. 
None  knew  the  place. 

Pelayo,  when  he  saw 
Those  glittering  sources  and  their  sacred  cave, 
Took  from  his  side  tlie  bugle,  silver-tipt, 
And  witli'a  breath  long  drawn,  and  slow  expired. 
Sent  forth  that  strain,  which,  echoing  from  the 

walls 
Of  Cangas,  wont  to  tell  his  glad  return 
When  from  the  chase  he  came.     At  the  first  sound 
Favila  started  in  the  cave,  and  cried. 
My  father's  horn  !  —  A  sudden  flush  suffused 
Hermesind's  chcek,^and  she  with  quicken'd  eye 
Look'd  eager  to  her  mother  silently ; 
But  Gaudiosa  trembled  and  grew  pale. 
Doubting  her  sense  deceived.     A  second  time 
The  bugle  breathed  its  well-known  notes  abroad ; 
And  Hermesind  around  her  mother's  neck 
Threw  her  white  arms,  and  earnestly  exclaim 'd, 
'Tis  he  !  —  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand. 
With  magic  power  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
»3o  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  solitude 
It  seem'd,  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rock 
The  mother  and  her  children  hastened  forth  j 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 
Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 
Upon  decay  ;  in  gesture  like  a  Queen, 
Such  inborn  and  habitual  majesty 
Ennobled  all  her  steps  —  or  Priestess,  chosen 
Because  within  such  faultless  work  of  Heaven 
Inspiring  Deity  might  seem  to  make 
Its  habitation  known,  —  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son. 
When  that  wise  Centaur  from  his  cave  well  pleased 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay. 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands, 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwined. 
But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 
His  «tster  came  ;  she  scarcely  touch'd  the  rock. 
So  light  was  Hermesind 's  aL'rial  speed. 
Beauty,  and  grace,  and  innocence  in  her 
In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 
The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 
She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine. 


Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  the  loveliest :  yea,  she  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  love. 

To  earth  re-sent,  —  if  tears  and  trembling  Uinbs 

With  such  celestial  natures  might  consist 

Embraced  by  all,  in  turn  embracing  each. 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  a  while 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside  : 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight. 
Such  foretaste  of  the  perfect  joy  of  Heaven. 
And  when  the  thought  recurr'd  of  sufferings  [ 
Perils  which  threaten 'd  still,  and  arduous  toil 
Yet  to  be  undergone,  remember'd  griefs 
Heighten'd  the  present  happiness ;  and  hope 
Upon  the  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists. 
When  driven  before  his  rising  rays  they  roll, 
And  melt,  and  leave  the  prospect  bright  and  cletr. 

When  now  Pelayo's  eyes  had  drank  their  fill 
Of  love  from  those  dear  faces,  he  went  up 
To  view  the  hiding-place.     Spacious  it  was 
As  that  Sicilian  cavern  in  the  hill. 
Wherein  earth-shaking  Neptune's  giant  son 
Duly  at  eve  was  wont  to  fold  his  flock, 
Ere  the  wise  Ithacan,  over  that  brute  force 
By  wiles  prevailing,  for  a  life-long  night 
Seel'd  his  broad  eye.    The  healthful  air  had  hero 
Free  entrance,  and  the  cheerful  light  of  heaTsn; 
But  at  the  end,  an  opening  in  the  floor 
Of  rock  disclosed  a  wider  vault  below, 
Which  never  sunbeam  visited,  nor  breath 
Of  vivifying  morning  came  to  cheer. 
No  light  was  there  but  that  which  from  abore 
In  dim  reflection  fell,  or  found  its  way. 
Broken  and  quivering,  through  the  glassy  stmin. 
Where  through  the  rock  it  gush'd.    That  shadowy 

light 
Sufficed  to  show,  where  from  their  secret  bed 
The  waters  issued ;  with  whose  rapid  course^ 
And  with  whose  everlasting  cataracts 
Such  motion  to  the  chill,  damp  atmosphere 
Was  given,  as  if  the  solid  walls  of  rock 
Were  shaken  with  the  sound. 

Glad  to  respire 
The  upper  air,  Pelayo  hasten'd  back 
From  that  drear  den.     Look!    Hermesind  ez- 

claim'd. 
Taking  her  father's  hand  ;  thou  hast  not  seen 
My  chamber :  — See  !  —  did  ever  ringdove  choose 
In  so  secure  a  nook  her  hiding-place, 
Or  build  a  warmer  nest  ?     'Tis  fragrant  too. 
As  warm,  and  not  more  sweet  than  sofl ;  for  thyme 
And  myrtle  with  the  elastic  heath  are  laid. 
And,  over  all,  this  dry  and  pillowy  moss,-^ 
Smiling  she  spake.    Pelayo  kiss'd  the  child. 
And,  sighing,  said  within  himself,  I  trust 
In  Heaven,  whene'er  thy  May  of  life  is  come, 
Sweet  bird,  that  thou  shalt  have  a  blither  bower ! 
Fitlier,  he  thought,  such  chamber  might  beseem 
Some  hermit  of  Hilarion's  school  austere, 
Or  old  Antonius,  he  who  from  the  hell 
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Of  his  bewilder'd  phantasy  saw  fiends 
In  actual  vision,  a  foul  throng  grotesque 
Of  all  horrific  shapes  and  forms  obscene 
Crowd  in  broad  day  before  his  open  eyes. 
That  feeling  cast  a  momentary  shade 
Of  sadness  o*er  his  soul.     But  deeper  thoughts, 
If  he  might  have  foreseen  the  things  to  come. 
Would  there  have  fiU'd  him;   for  within   that 

cave 
His  own  remains  were  one  day  doom'd  to  find 
Their  final  place  of  rest ;  and  in  that  spot. 
Where  that  dear  child  with  innocent  delight 
Had  spread  her  mossy  couch,  the  sepulchre 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  rock  be  hewn, 
Where  with  Alphonso,  her  beloved  lord. 
Laid  side  by  side,  must  Hermesind  partake 
The  everlasting  marriage-bed,  when  he. 
Leaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth. 
Hath  changed  his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
Dear  child,  upon  that  fated  spot  she  stood. 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  opening  youth. 
In  health's  rich  bloom,  in  virgin  innocence. 
While  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  heart  o*erflow'd 
With  pure  and  perfect  joy  of  filial  love. 

Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fill'd 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 
Yet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swollen 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
That  hour.    O  Gaudiosa,  he  exclaim'd. 
And  thou  couldst  seek  for  shelter  here,  amid 
This  awful  solitude,  in  mountain  caves ! 
Thou  noble  spirit !     Oh,  when  hearts  like  thine 
Grow  on  this  sacred  soil,  would  it  not  be 
In  me,  thy  husband,  double  infamy, 
And  tenfold  guilt,  if  I  despaired  of  Spain .' 
In  all  her  visitations,  favoring  Heaven 
Hath  lefl  her  still  the  unconquerable  mind ; 
And  thus  be'mg  worthy  of  redemption,  sure 
Is  she  to  be  redeemed. 

Beholding  her 
Through  tears  he  spake,  and  press'd  upon  her  lips 
A  kiss  of  deepest  love.    Think  ever  thus. 
She  answer'd,  and  that  faith  will  give  the  power 
In  which  it  trusts.     When  to  this  mountain  hold 
These  children,  thy  dear  images,  1  brought, 
I  said  within  myself,  Where  should  they  fly 
But  to  tlie  bosom  of  their  native  hills  ? 
I  brought  them  here  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
Where,  for    the  temple's  sake,  the    indwelling 

God 
Would  guard  his  supplicants.     O  my  dear  Lord, 
Proud  as  I  was  to  know  that  they  were  thine. 
Was  it  a  sin  if  I  almost  believed, 
That  Spain,  her  destiny  being  link'd  with  tlieirs. 
Must  save  the  precious  charge  ? 

So  let  us  think. 
The  chief  replied,  so  feel,  and  teach,  and  act 
Spain  is  our  common  parent :  let  the  sons 
Be  to  the  parent  true,  and  in  her  strength 
And  Heaven,  their  sure  deliverance   they  will 

find. 


XVII. 

RODERICK  AND  SIVERIAN. 

O  HOLIEST  Mary,  Maid  and  Mother !  thou 

In  Covadonga,  at  tliy  rocky  shrine, 

Hast  witness'd  whatsoe'er  of  human  bliss 

Heart  can  conceive  most  perfect !    Faithful  love, 

Long  cross'd  by  envious  stars,  hath  there  attain'd  ■ 

Its  crown,  in  endless  matrimony  given ; 

The  youthful  mother  there  hath  to  the  font 

Her  first-born  borne,  ^d  there,  with  deeper  sense 

Of  gratitude  for  that  dear  babe  redeem'd 

From  threatening  death,  retum'd  to  pay  her  vows. 

But  ne'er  on  nuptial,  nor  baptismal  day. 

Nor  from  their  grateful  pilgrimage  discharged, 

Did  happier  group  their  way  down  Deva's  vale 

Rejoicing  hold,  than  this  blest  family. 

O'er  whom  the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Land 

Spread  his  protecting  wings.     The  children,  free 

In  youthhead's  happy  season  from  all  cares 

That  might  disturb  the  hour,  yet  capable 

Of  that  intense  and  unalloyed  delight 

Which  childhood  feels  when  it  enjoys  again 

The  dear  parental  presence  long  deprived ; 

Nor  were  the  parents  now  less  bless'd  than  they, 

Even  to  the  height  of  himian  happiness; 

For  Gaudiosa  and  her  Lord  that  hour 

Let  no  misgiving  thoughts  intrude  :  she  fix'd 

Her  hopes  on  him,  and  his  were  fiz'd  on  Heaven ; 

And  hope  in  that  courageous  heart  derived 

Such  rooted  strength  and  confidence  assured 

In  righteousness,  that  'twas  to  him  like  faith  — 

An  everlasting  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Illumining  and  quickening  all  its  powers. 

But  on  Pionia's  side  meantime  a  heart 
As  generous,  and  as  full  of  noble  thoughts. 
Lay  stricken  with  the  deadliest  bolts  of  grief. 
Upon  a  smooth  gray  stone  sat  Roderick  there ; 
The  wind  above  him  stirr'd  the  hazel  boughs, 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 
He  sat  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts, 
Till  nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Beguiled  him  of  himself.     Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  sat,  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature,  —  of  the  whispering  leaves 
Tliat  soothed  his  ear,  —  the  genial  breath  of  Heaven 
That  fann'd  his  cheek,  —  the  stream's  perpetual 

flow. 
That,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite. 
Forever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same. 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  master's  knees. 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Theron  lay. 
What  matters  change  of  state  and  circumstance, 
Or  lapse  of  years,  with  all  their  dread  events. 
To  him  .**    What  matters  it  that  Roderick  wears 
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The  crown  no  longer,  nor  tlie  sceptre  wields  ?  — 
It  is  the  de&r-loved  hand,  whose  friendly  touch 
Had  flatter'd  him  so  oft;  it  is  Uie  voice. 
At  whose  glad  summons  to  tlie  field  so  oft 
From  slumber  he  had  started,  shaking  off 
Dreams  of  the  chase,  to  share  the  actual  joy; 
The  eye,  whose  recognition  he  was  wont 
To  watch  and  welcome  with  exultant  tongue. 

A  coming  step,  unheard  by  Roderick,  roused 
His  watchful  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
Siverian.     Father,  said  the  good  old  man. 
As  Theron  rose  and  fawn'd  about  his  knees. 
Hast  thou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 
The  hearts  of  all  our  house, — even  to  the  beast 
That  lacks  discourse  of  reason,  but  too  oft, 
With  uncorrupted  feeling  and  dumb  faith. 
Puts  lordly  man  to  shame?  —  The  king  replied, 
*Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mankind 
To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are  led. 
And  which  with  fainter  influence  doth  extend 
To  such  poor  things  as  this.    As  we  put  off 
The  cares  and  passions  of  this  fretful  world, 
It  may  be  too  that  we  thus  far  approach 
To  elder  nature,  and  regain  in  part 
The  privilege  through  sin  in  Eden  lost. 
The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  tnut 
The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 
Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  hand. 

Thus  Roderick  answcir'd  in  excursive  speech, 
Thinking  to  draw  the  old  man's  mind  from  what 
Might  touch  him  else  too  nearly,  and  himself 
Disposed  to  follow  on  the  lure  he  threw, 
As  one  whom  such  imaginations  led 
Out  of  the  world  of  his  own  miseries. 
But  to  regardless  ears  his  words  were  given. 
For  on  the  dog  Siverian  gazed  the  while. 
Pursuing  his  own  thoughts.     Thou  hast  not  felt, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  the  earthquake   and  the 

storm; 
The  kingdom's  overthrow,  the  wreck  of  Spain, 
The  ruin  of  thy  royal  master's  house, 
Have   reach'd  not  thee !  —  Then  turning  to  the 

King, 
When  the  destroying  enemy  drew  nigh 
Toledo,  he  continued,  and  we  fled 
Before  their  fury,  even  while  her  grief 
Was  fresh,  my  Mistress  would  not  leave  behind 
This  faithful  creature.    Well  we  knew  she  thought 
Of  Roderick  then,  although  she  named  him  not; 
For  never  since  the  fatal  certainty 
Fell  on  us  all,  hath  that  unhappy  name. 
Save  in  her  prayers,  been  known  to  pass  her  lips 
Before  this  day.    She  names  him  now,  and  weeps ; 
But  now  her  tears  are  tears  of  thankfulness ; 
For  blessed  hath  thy  coming  been  to  her 
And  all  who  loved  the  King. 

His  faltering  voice 
Here  fail'd  him,  and  he  paused :  recovering  soon, 
When  that  poor  injured  Lady,  he  pursued, 
Did  in  my  presence  to  the  Prince  absolve 
The  unhappy  King  — 

Absolve  him!  Roderick  cried, 
And  in  that  strong  emotion  turn'd  his  face 


Sternly  toward  Siverian,  for  the  sense 

Of  shame  and  self-reproach  drove  from  his  mind 

All  other  thoughts.    The  good  old  man  replied. 

Of  human  judgments  humanly  I  speak. 

Who  knows  not  what  Pelayo's  life  hath  been  ? 

Not  happier  in  all  dear  domestic  ties. 

Than  worthy  for  his  virtue  of  the  bliss 

Which  is  that  virtue's  fruit ;  and  yet  did  he 

Absolve,  upon  Florinda's  tale,  the  King. 

Siverian,  thus  he  said,  what  most  I  hoped. 

And  still  within  my  secret  heart  believed. 

Is  now  made  certain.     Roderick  hath  been 

More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.     And  with  that 

He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and,  lifting  them  to  Heaven, 

Cried,  Would  to  God  that  he  were  yet  alive ! 

For  not  more  gladly  did  I  draw  my  sword 

Against  Witiza  in  our  common  cause, 

Than  I  would  fight  beneath  his  banners  now. 

And  vindicate  his  name ! 

Did  he  say  this .' 
The  Prince  .'  Pelayo  ?  in  astonishment 
Roderick  exclaim'd.  —  He  said  it,  quoth  the  old 

man. 
None  better  knew  his  kinsman's  noble  heart. 
None  loved  him  better,  none  bewail'd  him  more : 
And  as  he  felt,  like  me,  for  his  reproach 
A  deeper  grief  than  for  his  death,  even  so 
He  cherish  d  in  his  heart  the  constant  thought 
Something  was  yet  untold,  which,  being  known. 
Would  palliate  his  offence,  and  make  the  fall 
Of  one,  till  then,  so  excellently  good, 
I^ss  monstrous,  less  revolting  to  belief. 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  forgiven. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  fallen  King  felt  his  face 
Bum,  and   his  blood  ^ow  fast.     Down,  guilty 

thoughts ! 
Frmly  he  said  within  his  soul ;  lie  still. 
Thou  heart  of  flesh  !     I  thought  thou  hadst  been 

queird, 
And  quell'd  thou  shalt  be  !  Help  me,  O  my  God, 
That  I  may  crucify  this  inward  foe  ! 
Yea,  thou  hast  help'd  me.  Father  !   I  am  strong, 

0  Savior,  in  thy  strength. 

As  he  breath 'd  thus 
His  inward  supplications,  the  old  man 
Eyed  him  with  frequent  and  unsteady  looks. 
He  had  a  secret  trembling  on  his  lips. 
And  hesitated,  still  irresolute 
In  utterance  to  imbody  the  dear  hope : 
Fain  would  he  have  it  strengthen'd  and  assured 
By  this  concording  judgment,  yet  he  fear'd 
To  have  it  chill'd  in  cold  accoil.     At  length 
Venturing,  he  brake  with  interrupted  speech 
The  troubled  silence.     Father  Maccabee, 

1  cannot  rest  till  I  have  laid  my  heart 
Open  before  thee.     When  Pelayo  wish'd 
That  his  poor  kinsman  were  alive  to  rear 
His  banner  once  again,  a  sudden  thought  — 
A  hope — a  fancy  —  what  shall  it  be  call'd  ? 
Possessed  me,  that  perhaps  the  wish  might  see 
Its  glad  accomplishment,  — that  Roderick  lived. 
And  might  in  glory  take  the  field  once  more 
For  Spain.  —  I  see  thou  startest  at  the  thought ! 
Tet  spurn  it  not  with  hasty  unbelief, 
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At  though  'twere  utterly  beyond  the  scope 

Of  possible  contingency .     I  think 

That  I  have  calmly  satisfied  myself 

How  this  is  more  than  idle  fancy,  more 

Than  mere  imaginations  of  a  mind 

Which  from  its  wishes  builds  a  baseless  faith. 

His  horse,  his  royal  robe,  his  horned  helm, 

His  mail  and  sword  were  found  upon  the  field ; 

But  if  King  Roderick  had  in  battle  fallen. 

That  sword,  I  know,  would  only  have  been  found 

CUnch'd  in  the  hand  which,  living,  knew  so  well 

To  wield  the  dreadful  steel !     Not  in  the  throng 

Confounded,  nor  amid  the  torpid  stream. 

Opening  with  ignominious  arms  a  way 

For  flight,  would  he  have  perish'd !     Where  the 

strife 
Was  hottest,  ring'd  about  with  slaughtered  foes. 
Should  Roderick  have  been  found:  by  this  sure 

mark 
Ye  should  have  known  him,  if  nought  else  re- 
mained. 
That  his  whole  body  had  been  gored  with  wounds. 
And  quiird  with  spears,  as  if  the  Moors  had  felt 
That  in  his  single  life  the  victory  lay, 
More  than  in  all  the  host ! 

Siverian's  eyes 
Shone  with  a  youthful  ardor  while  he  spake  ; 
His  gathering  brow  grew  stern ;  and  as  he  raised 
His  arm,  a  warrior's  impulse  charactered 
The  impassion'd  gesture.    But  the  King  was  calm, 
And  heard  him  with  unchanging  countenance ; 
For  he  had  taken  his  resolve,  and  felt 
Once  more  the  peace  of  God  within  his  soul. 
As  in  that  hour  when  by  his  father's  grave 
He  knelt  before  Pelayo. 

Soon  the  old  man 
Pursued  in  calmer  tones  —  Thus  much  I  dare 
Believe,  that  Roderick  fell  not  on  that  day 
When  treason  brought  about  his  overthrow. 
If  yet  he  live,  for  sure  I  think  I  know 
His  noble  mind,  'tis  in  some  wilderness. 
Where,  in  some  savage  den  inhumed,  he  drags 
The  weary  load  of  life,  and  on  his  flesh. 
As  on  a  mortal  enemy,  inflicts 
Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
Oh  that  I  knew  but  where  to  bend  my  way 
In  his  dear  search  !  my  voice  perhaps  might  reach 
His  heart,  might  reconcile  him  to  himself. 
Restore  him  to  his  mother  ere  she  dies. 
His  people  and  his  country  :  with  the  sword. 
Them  and  his  own  good  name  should  he  redeem. 
Oh  might  I  but  behold  him  once  again 
Leading  to  battle  these  intrepid  bands. 
Such  as  he  was,  —  yea,  rising  from  his  fall 
More  glorious,  more  beloved !  Soon,  I  believe, 
Joy  would  accomplish  then  what  grief  hath  fail'd 
To  do  with  this  old  heart,  and  I  should  die 
Clasping  his  knees  with  such  intense  delight, 
That  when    I   woke   in   Heaven,  even  Heaven 

itself 
Could  have  no  higher  happiness  in  store. 

Thus  fervently  he  spake,  and  copious  tears 
Ran  down  his  cheeks.    Full  oil  the  Royal  Goth, 
Since  be  came  forth  again  among  mankind. 


Had  trembled  lest  some  curious  eye  should  read 
His  I'meaments  too  closely  ;  now  he  long'd 
To  fall  upon  the  neck  of  that  old  man. 
And  give  his  full  heart  utterance.     But  the  sense 
Of  duty,  by  the  pride  of  self-control 
Corroborate,  made  him  steadily  repress 
His  yearning  nature.     Whether  Roderick  live, 
Paying  in  penitence  the  bitter  price 
Of  sin,  he  answered,  or  if  earth  hath  given 
Rest  to  his  earthly  part,  is  only  known 
To  him  and  Heaven.     Dead  is  he  to  the  world; 
And  let  not  these  imaginations  rob 
His  soul  of  thy  continual  prayers,  whose  aid 
Too  surely,  in  whatever  world,  he  needs. 
The  faithful  love  that  mitigates  his  fault. 
Heavenward  address'd,  may  mitigate  his  doom. 
Living  or  dead,  old  man,  be  sure  his  soul,  — 
It  were  unworthy  else,  —  doth  hold  with  thine 
Entire  communion !     Doubt  not  he  relies 
Firmly  on  thee,  as  on  a  father's  love, 
Counts  on  thy  offices,  and  joins  with  thee 
In  sympathy  and  fervent  act  of  faith. 
Though  regions,  or    though    worlds,  should  in- 
tervene. 
Lost  as  he  is,  to  Roderick  this  must  be 
Thy  first,  best,  dearest  duty  ;  next  must  be 
To  hold  right  onward  in  that  noble  path. 
Which  he  would  counsel,  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Now  therefore  aid  me,  while  I  call  upon 
The  Leaders  and  the  People,  that  this  day 
We  may  acclaim  Pelayo  for  our  King. 


XVIII. 


THE  ACCLAMATION. 

Now,  when  from  Covadonga,  down  the  vale 

Holding  his  way,  the  princely  mountaineer 

Came  with  that  happy  family  in  sight 

Of  Cangas  and  his  native  towers,  far  off 

He  saw  before  the  gate,  in  fair  array, 

The  assembled   land.     Broad   banners  were  dis- 

play'd. 
And  spears  were  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  shields  shone, 
And  helmets  glitter'd,  and  the  blaring  horn. 
With  frequent  sally  of  impatient  joy, 
Provoked  the  echoes  round.    Well  he  areeds, 
From  yonder  ensigns  and  augmented  force. 
That  Odoar  and  the  Primate  from  the  west 
Have  brought  their  aid;  but  wherefore  all  were 

thus 
Instructed  as  for  some  great  festival. 
He  found  not,  till  Favila's  quicker  eye 
Catching  the  ready  buckler,  the  glad  boy 
Leap'd  up,  and  clapping  his  exultant  hands. 
Shouted,  King  !    King !  my  father  shall  be  King 
This  day  !     Pelayo  started  at  the  word. 
And  the  first  thought  which  smote  him  brought  a 

For  Roderick's  fall ;  the  second  was  of  hope, 
Deliverance  for  his  country,  for  himself 
Enduring  fame,  and  glory  for  his  line. 
That  high  prophetic  forethought  gather'd  strength, 
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Aa  looking  to  hit  hopor'd  mate,  he  read 
Her  sours  accordant  augury ;  her  eyes 
Brighten'd ;  the  quicken'd  action  of  the  blood 
Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  on  her  lips  there  sat  a  smile  which  spake 
The  honorable  pride  of  perfect  love, 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied, 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw. 

Roderick,  in  front  of  all  the  assembled  troops. 
Held  the  broad  buckler,  following  to  the  end 
That  steady  purpose  to  the  which  his  zeal 
Had  this  day  wrought  the  Chiefs.    Tall  as  himself, 
Erect  it  stood  beside  him,  and  his  hands 
Hung  resting  on  the  rim.    This  was  an  hour 
That  sweeten'd  life,  repaid  and  recompensed 
All  losses ;  and  although  it  could  not  heal 
All  griefs,  yet  laid  them  for  a  while  to  rest. 
The  active,  agitating  joy  that  fill'd 
The  vale,  that  with  contagious  influence  spread 
Through  all  the  exulting  mountaineers,  that  gave 
New  ardor  to  all  spirits,  to  all  breasts 
Inspired  fresh  impulse  of  excited  hope. 
Moved    every  tongue,  and    strengthened   every 

limb,  — 
That  joy  which  every  man  reflected  saw 
From  every  face  of  all  the  multitude. 
And  heard  in  every  voice,  in  every  sound, 
Reach'd  not  the  King.    Aloof  from  sympathy. 
He  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul 
Beheld  the  busy  scene.     None  shared  or  knew 
His  deep  and  incommunicable  joy ; 
None  but  that  heavenly  Father,  who  alone 
Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  heart,  alone 
Sees  and  rewards  the  secret  sacrifice. 

Among  the  chiefs  conspicuous.  Urban  stood, 
He  whom,  with  well-weigh'd  choice,  in  arduous 

time. 
To  arduous  office  the  consenting  Church 
Had  caird  when  Sindered,  fear-smitten,  fled ; 
Unfaithful  shepherd,  who  for  life  alone 
Solicitous,  forsook  his  flock,  when  most 
In  peril  and  in  suffering  they  required 
A  pastor's  care.    Far  off  at  Rome  he  dwells 
In  ignominious  safety,  while  the  Church 
Keeps  in  her  annals  the  deserter's  name. 
But  from  the  service,  which  with  daily  zeal 
Devout  her  ancient  prelacy  recalls. 
Blots  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayers. 
Urban,  to  that  high  station  thus  being  call'd. 
From  whence  disanimating  fear  had  driven 
The  former  primate,  for  the  general  weal 
Consulting  first,  removed  with  timely  care 
The  relics  and  the  written  works  of  Saints, 
Toledo's  choicest  treasure,  prized  beyond 
All  wealth,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains ; 
These  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  he  bore 
Of  unsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed. 
One  day  to  be  the  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.    To  things  of  state 
Then  giving  thought  mature,  he  held  advice 
With  Odoar,  whom  of  counsel  competent 


And  firm  of  heart  he  knew.     What  then  thej 

plann'd, 
Time  and  the  course  of  overruled  events 
To  earlier  act  had  ripen'd,  than  their  hope 
Had  ever  in  its  gladdest  dream  proposed ; 
And  here  by  agents  unforeseen,  and  means 
Beyond  the  scope  of  foresight  brought  about. 
This  day  they  saw  their  dearest  heart's  desire 
Accorded  them ;  all-able  Providence 
Thus  having  ordered  all,  that  Spain  this  honr 
With  happiest  omens,  and  on  surest  base, 
Should  from  its  ruins  rear  again  her  throne. 

For  acclamation  and  for  sacring  now 
One  form  must  serve,  more  solemn  for  the  breach 
Of  old  observances,  whose  absence  here 
Deeplier  impress'd  the  heart,  than  all  display 
Of  regal  pomp  and  wealth  pontifical. 
Of  vestments  radiant  with  their  gems,  and  stiff 
With  omature  of  gold ;  the  glittering  train. 
The  long  procession,  and  the  full-voiced  choir. 
This  day  the  forms  of  piety  and  war 
In  strange  but  fitting  union  must  combine. 
Not  in  his  alb,  and  cope,  and  orary. 
Came  Urban  now,  nor  wore  he  mitre  here. 
Precious  or  auriphrygiate ;  bare  of  head 
He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete,  and  o'er 
His  gorget's  iron  rings  the  pall  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed,  which  on  the  Apostle's  tomb 
Gregory  had  laid,  and  sanctified  with  prayer; 
That  from  the  living  Pontiff  and  the  dead, 
Replete  with  holiness,  it  might  impart 
Doubly  derived  its  grace.    One  Page  beside  • 
Bore  his  broad-shadow'd  helm ;  another's  hand 
Held  the  long  spear,  more  suited  in  these  times 
For  Urban,  than  the  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliature,  the  elaborate  work 
Of  Grecian  or  Italian  artist,  train'd 
In  the  eastern  capital,  or  sacred  Rome, 
Still  o'er  the  west  predominant,  though  fallen. 
Better  the  spear  befits  the  shepherd's  hand 
When  robbers  break  the  fold.    Now  he  had  laid 
The  weapon  by,  and  held  a  natural  cross 
Of  rudest  form,  unpeel'd,  even  as  it  grew 
On  the  near  oak  that  mom. 

Mutilate  alike 
Of  royal  rites  was  this  solemnity. 
Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  sceptre  where. 
And  where  the  golden  pome,  the  proud  array 
Of  ermines,  aureate  vests,  and  jewelry. 
With  all  which  I^euvigild  for  after  kings 
Left,  ostentatious  of  his  power  ?    The  Moor 
Had  made  his  spoil  of  these,  and  on  the  field 
Of  Xeres,  where  contending  multitudes 
Had  trampled  it  beneath  their  bloody  feet. 
The  standard  of  the  Goths  forgotten  lay 
Defiled,  and  rotting  there  in  sun  and  rain. 
Utterly  is  it  lost ;  nor  evermore 
Herald  or  antiquary's  patient  search 
Shall  from  forgetfulness  avail  to  save 
Those  blazon 'd  arms,  so  fatally  of  old 
Renown'd  through  all  the  affrighted  Occident. 
That  banner,  before  which  imperial  Rome 
First  to  a  conqueror  bow'd  her  head  abased ; 
Which  when  the  dreadful  Hun,  with  all  his  powen. 
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Came  like  a  deluge  rolling  o'er  the  world, 
Made  head,  and  in  the  front  of  battle  broke 
His  force,  till  then  resistleBs ;  which  so  ofl 
Had  with  alternate  fortune  braved  the  Frank ; 
Driven  the  Byzantine  from  the  farthest  shores 
Of  Spain,  long  lingering  there,  to  final  flight ; 
And  of  their  kingdoms  and  their  name  despoil'd 
The  Vandal,  and  the  Alan,  and  the  Sueve ; 
Blotted  from  human  records  is  it  now 
As  it  had  never  been.    So  let  it  rest 
With  things  forgotten !     But  Oblivion  ne'er 
Shall  cancel  from  the  historic  roll,  nor  Time, 
Who  changeth  all,  obscure  that  fated  sign. 
Which  brighter  now  than  mountain  snows  at  noon 
To  the  bright  sun  displays  its  argent  field. 

Rose  not  the  vision  then  upon  thy  soul, 
O  Roderick,  when  within  that  argent  field 
Thou  saw'st  the  rampant  Lion,  red  as  if 
Upon  some  noblest  quarry  he  had  roll'd. 
Rejoicing  in  his  satiate  rage,  and  drunk 
With  blood  and  fury .'     Did  the  auguries 
Which  open'd  on  thy  spirit  bring  with  them 
A  perilous  consolation,  deadening  heart 
And  soul,  yea,  worse  than    death  —  that   thou 

through  all 
Thy  checker'd  way  of  life,  evil  and  good. 
Thy  errors  and  thy  virtues,  hadst  but  been 
The  poor,  mere  instrument  of  things  ordain 'd, — 
Doing  or  suffering,  impotent  alike 
To  will  or  act,  —  perpetually  bemock'd 
With  semblance  of  volition,  yet  in  all 
Blind  worker  of  the  ways  of  destiny ! 
That  thought  intolerable,  which  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  indignant  conscience  had  repell'd. 
As  little  might  it  find  reception  now. 
When  the  regenerate  spirit  self-approved 
Beheld  its  sacrifice  complete.    With  faith 
Elate,  he  saw  the  banner'd  Lion  float 
Refulgent,  and  recall'd  that  thrilling  shout 
Which  he  had  heard  when  on  Romano's  grave 
The  joy  of  victory  woke  him  from  his  dream, 
And  sent  him  with  prophetic  hope  to  work 
Fulfilment  of  the  great  events  ordain'd. 
There  in  imagination's  inner  world 
Prefigured  to  his  soul. 

Alone,  advanced 
Before  the  ranks,  the  Goth  in  silence  stood. 
While  from  all  voices  round,  loquacious  joy 
Mingled  its  buzz  continuous  with  the  blast 
Of  horn,  shrill  pipe,  and  tinkling  cymbals'  clash. 
And  sound  of  deafening  drum.    But  when  the 

Prince 
Drew  nigh,  and  Urban,  with  the  Cross  upheld, 
Stepp'd  forth  to  meet  him,  all  at  once  were  still'd 
With  instantaneous  hush ;  as  when  the  wind. 
Before  whose  violent  gusts  the  forest  oaks. 
Tossing  like  billows  their  tempestuous  heads. 
Roar  like  a  raging  sea,  suspends  its  force. 
And  leaves  so  dead  a  calm  that  not  a  leaf 
Moves  on  the  silent  spray.     The  passing  air 
Bore  with  it  from  the  woodland  undisturb'd 
The  ringdove's  wooing,  and  the  quiet  voice 
Of  waters  warbling  near. 
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Of  Heroes  and  of  Kings !  the  Primate  thus 
Address'd  him.  Thou  in  whom  the  Gothic  blood. 
Mingling  with  old  Iberia's,  hath  restored 
To  Spain  a  ruler  of  her  native  line. 
Stand  forth,  and  in  the  fiu»  of  God  and  man 
Swear  to  uphold  the  right,  abate  the  wrong. 
With  equitable  hand,  protect  the  Cross 
Whereon  thy  lips  this  day  shall  seal  their  vow. 
And  underneath  that  hallow 'd  symbol,  wage 
Holy  and  inextinguishable  war 
Against  the  accursed  nation  that  usurps 
Thy  country's  sacred  soil ! 

So  speak  of  me 
Now  and  forever,  O  my  countrymen ! 
Replied  Pelayo ;  and  so  deal  with  me 
Here  and  hereafler,  thou  Almighty  God, 
In  whom  I  put  my  trust ! 

Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Urban  pursued,  of  Angels  and  of  Men 
Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Kings, 
Ruler  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  —  look  down  this  day, 
And  multiply  thy  blessings  oathe  head 
Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sight ! 
Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  comforter. 
His  hope,  his  joy,  his  refuge,  and  his  strength; 
Crown  him  with  justice,  and  with  fortitude  ; 
Defend  him  with  thine  all-sufficient  shield ; 
Surround  him  every  where  with  the  right  hand 
Of  thine  all-present  power,  and  with  the  might 
Of  thine  omnipotence ;  send  in  his  aid 
Thy  unseen  Angels  forth,  that  potently 
And  royally  against  all  enemies 
He  may  endure  and  triumph !    Bless  the  land 
O'er  which  he  is  appointed ;  bless  thou  it 
With  the  waters  of  the  firmament,  the  springs 
Of  the  low-lying  deep,  the  fruits  which  Sun 
And  Moon  mature  for  man,  the  precious  stores 
Of  the  eternal  hills,  and  all  the  gifts 
Of  Earth,  its  wealth  and  fulness ! 

Then  he  took 
Pelayo's  hand,  and  on  his  finger  placed 
The  mystic  circlet.  —  With  this  ring,  O  Prince, 
To  our  dear  Spain,  who  like  a  widow  now 
Moumeth  in  desolation,  I  thee  wed  * 
For  weal  or  woe  thou  takest  her,  till  death 
Dispart  the  union.   Be  it  blest  to  her, 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  ! 

Thus  when  he  ceased. 
He  gave  the  awaited  signal.    Roderick  brought 
The  buckler  :  Eight  for  strength  and  stature  chosen 
Came  to  their  honor' d  office :  Round  the  shield 
Standing,  they  lower  it  for  the  Chieftain's  feet. 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight.     Erect  Pelayo  stands. 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  burnish'd  sword, 
While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 
Spaniards,  behold  your  King  !     The  multitude 
Then  sent  forth  all  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim. 
Raising  the  loud  Real;  thrice  did  the  word 
Ring  through  the  air,  and  echo  from  the  walls 
Of  Cangas.     Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shout. 
Rolling  among  reduplicating  rocks, 
Peal'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  up  the  mountain  vales. 
The  wild  ass  starting  in  the  forest  glade 
Ran  to  the  covert ;  the  affrighted  wolf 
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Skulk'd  throoi^h  the  thicket  to  a  closer  bnke ; 
The  sluggish  bear,  awakened  in  his  den. 
Roused  up  and  answered  with  a  sullen  growl, 
Low-breathed  and  long ;  and  at  the  uproar  scared. 
The  brooding  eagle  from  her  nest  took  wing. 

Heroes  and  Chieft  of  old  !  and  je  who  bore 
Firm  to  the  last  your  part  in  that  dread  strife. 
When  Julian  and  Witiza's  viler  race 
Betray 'd  their  country,  hear  ye  from  yon  Heaven 
The  joyful  acclamation  which  proclaims 
That  Spain  is  bom  again  !     O  ye  who  died 
In  that  disastrous  field,  and  ye  who  fell 
Embracing  with  a  martyr's  love  your  death 
Amid  the  flames  of  Auria;  and  all  ye 
Victims  innumerable,  whose  cries  unheard 
On  earth,  but  heard  in  Heaven,  from  all  the  land 
Went  up  for  vengeance ;  not  in  vain  ye  cry 
Before  the  eternal  throne  !  —  Rest,  innocent  blood  ! 
Vengeance  is  due,  and  vengeance  will  be  given. 
Rest,  innocent  blood  ?    The  appointed  age  is  come ! 
The  star  that  harbingers  a  glorious  day  [there 

Hath  risen !    Lo,  there  the  Avenger  stands !   Lo, 
He  brandishes  the  avenging  sword  !  Lo,  there 
The  avenging  banner  spreads  its  argent  field 
Refulgent  with  auspicious  light !  —  Rejoice, 
O  Leon,  for  thy  banner  is  displayed  ; 
Rejoice  with  all  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales 
And  streams !    And  thou,  O  Spain,  through  all  thy 

realms. 
For  thy  deliverance  cometh !     Even  now, 
As  from  all  sides  the  miscreant  hosts  move  on ;  — 
From  southern  Betis ;  from  the  western  lands. 
Where  through   redundant  vales  smooth  Minho 

flows. 
And  Douro  pours  through  vine-clad  hills  the  wealth 
Of  Leon's  gathered  waters  ;  from  the  plains 
Burgensian,  in  old  tune  Vardulia  call'd, 
But  in  their  castellated  strength  erelong 
To  be  design'd  Castille,  a  deathless  name  ; 
From  midland  regions  where  Toledo  reigns 
Proud  city  on  her  royal  eminence, 
And  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 
Of  Roderick's  fall ;  from  rich  Rioja's  fields; 
Dark  Ebro's  shores  ;  the  walls  of  Salduba, 
Seat  of  the  Sedetanians  old,  by  Rome 
Cassarian  and  August  denominate, 
Now  Zaragoza,  in  this  later  time 
Above  all  cities  of  the  earth  renown'd 
For  duty  perfectly  perform'd ;  —  East,  West, 
And  South,  where'er  their  gather'd  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  speed  of  vigorous  tyranny. 
With  more  than  with  commeasurable  strength 
Haste  to  prevent  the  danger,  crush  the  hopes 
Of  rising  Spain,  and  rivet  round  her  neck 
The  eternal  yoke,  —  the  ravenous  fowls  of  heaven 
Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene. 
Following  the  accursed  armies,  whom  too  well 
They  know  their  purveyors  long.     Pursue  their 

march. 
Ominous  attendants !  Ere  the  moon  hath  fill'd 
Her  horns,  these  purveyors  shall  become  the  prey, 
And  ye  on  Moorish,  not  on  Christian  flesh 
Wearying  your  beaks,  shall  dog  your  scaly  feet 
With  foreign  gore.    Soon  will  ye  learn  to  know, 


Followers  and  harbingers  of  blood,  the  flag 

Of  Leon  where  it  bids  yon  to  your  feast ! 

Terror  and  flight  shall  with  that  flag  go  forth. 

And  Havock  and  the  Dogs  of  War  and  Death. 

Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 

Of  Deva,  and  this  now  rejoicing  vale. 

Soon  its  primitial  triumphs  wilt  behold ! 

Nor  shall  the  glories  of  the  noon  be  less 

Than  such  miraculous  promise  oi  the  dawn : 

Witness  Clavijo,  where  the  dreadful  cry 

Of  Santiago,  then  first  heard  o'erpower'd 

The  Akbar,  and  that  holier  name  blasphemed 

By  misbelieving  lips  !    Simancas,  thou 

Be  witness !     And  do  ye  your  record  bear, 

Tolosan  mountains,  where  the  Almohade 

Beheld  his  myriads  scatter'd  and  destroyed. 

Like  locusts  swept  before  the  stormy  North  ! 

Thou  too,  Salado,  on  that  later  day 

When  Africa  received  her  final  foil, 

And  thy  swollen  stream  incarnadined,  roU*d  back 

The  invaders  to  the  deep,  —  there  shall  they  to« 

Till,  on  their  native  Mauritanian  shore,* 

The  waves  shall  cast  their  bones  to  whiten  there. 
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When  all  had  been  perform'd,  the  royal  Goth 
Look'd  up  towards  the  chamber  in  the  tower, 
Where,  gazing  on  the  multitude  below, 
Alone  Rusilla  stood.     He  met  her  eye. 
For  it  was  singling  him  amid  the  crowd ; 
Obeying  then  the  hand  which  beckon 'd  him. 
He  went  with  heart  prepared,  nor  shrinking  now. 
But  arm'd  with  self-approving  thoughts  that  hour. 
Entering  in  tremulous  haste,  he  closed  the  door. 
And  tum'd  to  clasp  her  knees ;  but  lo,  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  catching  him  in  close  embrace. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  cried.  My  Son,  my  Son !  — 
Erelong,  controlling  that  first  agony 
With  effort  of  strong  will,  backward  she  bent. 
And  gazing  on  his  head,  now  shorn  and  gray. 
And  on  his  furrow 'd  countenance,  exclaim'd, 
Still,  still  my  Roderick  !  the  same  noble  mind  ! 

The  same  heroic  heart !     Still,  still  my  Son  ! 

Changed,  —  yet  not  wholly  fallen, —  not  wholly 

lost. 
He  cried,  — not  wholly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
Unworthy,  O  my  Mother,  nor  in  thine ! 
She  lock'd  her  arms  again  around  his  neck. 
Saying,  Lord,  let  me  now  depart  in  peace  ! 
And  bow'd  her  head  again,  and  silently 
Gave  way  to  tears. 

When  that  first  force  wb  spent. 
And  passion  in  ezhaustment  found  relief,  — 
I  knew  thee,  said  Rusilla,  when  the  dog 
Rose  from  my  feet,  and  lick'd  his  master's  hand. 
All  flashed  upon  me  then ;  the  instinctive  sense 
That  goes  unerringly  where  reason  fails,  — 
The  voice,  the  eye,  —  a  mother's  thoughts  are 

quick,  — 
Miraculous  as  it  seem'd,  —  Siverian's  tale,  — 
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Florinda's,  —  every  action, — every  word, — 
Each  strengthening  each,  and  all  confirming  all, 
Reveal'd  thee,  O  my  Son  !  but  I  reatrain'd 
My  heart,  and  yielded  to  thy  holier  will 
The  thoughts  which  rose  to  tempt  a  soul  not  yet 
Wean'd  wholly  from  the  world. 

What  thoughts?  replied 
Roderick.    That  I  might  see  thee  yet  again 
Such  as  thou  wert,  she  answer'd ;  not  alone 
To  Heaven  and  me  restored,  but  to  thyself,  — 
Thy    Crown,  —  thy    Country,  —  all    within    thy 

reach; 
Heaven  so  disposing  all  things,  that  the  means 
Which  wrought  the  ill,  might  work  the  remedy. 
Methought  I  saw  thee  once  again  the  hope,  — 
The  strength,  — the  pride  of  Spain  I     The  miracle 
Which  I  beheld  made  all  things  possible. 
I  know  the  inconstant  people,  how  their  mind. 
With  every  breath  of  good  or  ill  report. 
Fluctuates,  like  summer  corn  before  the  breeze ; 
Quick  in  their  hatred,  quicker  in  their  love. 
Generous  and  hasty,  soon  would  they  redress 
All  wrongs  of  former  obloquy.  —  I  thought 
Of  happiness  restored,  —  the  broken  heart 
Heal'd, —  and    Count  Julian,  for  his  daughter's 

sake. 
Turning  in  thy  behalf  against  the  Moors 
His  powerful  sword :  —  all  possibilities. 
That  could  be  found  or  fancied,  built  a  dream 
Before  me  ;  such  as  easiest  might  illude 
A  lofVy  spirit  train'd  in  palaces, 
And  not  alone  amid  the  flatteries 
Of  youth  with  thoughts  of  high  ambition  fed 
When  all  is  sunshine,  but  through  years  of  woe. 
When  sorrows  sanctified  their  use,  upheld 
By  honorable  pride  and  earthly  hopes. 
I  thought  I  yet  might  nurse  upon  my  knee 
Some  young  Theodofred,  and  see  in  him 
Thy  Father's  image  and  thine  own  renew'd. 
And  love  to  think  the  little  hand  which  there 
Play'd  with  the  bauble  should  in  afler  days 
Wield  the  transmitted  sceptre ;  — that  through  him 
The  ancient  seed  should  be  perpetuate, — 
That  precious  seed  revered  so  long,  desired 
So  dearly,  and  so  wondrously  preserved. 

Nay,  he  replied.  Heaven  hath  not  with  its  bolts 
Scathed  the  proud  summit  of  the  tree,  and  lefl 
The  trunk  unflaw'd ;  ne'er  shall  it  clothe  its  boughs 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scions  forth. 
Head,  root,  and  branch,  all  mortified  alike !  — 
Long  ere  these  locks  were  shorn  had  I  cut  off 
The  thoughts  of  royalty  !     Time  might  renew 
Their  growth,  as  for  Manoah's  captive  son, 
And  I  too  on  the  miscreant  race,  like  him. 
Might  prove  my  strength  regenerate ;  but  the  hour. 
When,  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  bom  again  through  grace,  this  heart 
Died  to  the  world.     Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  now 
Like  evening  clouds  before  me ;  if  I  think 
How  beautiful  they  seem,  'tis  but  to  feel 
How  soon  they  fade,  how  fast  the  night  shuts  in. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on. 
Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability  j 
Beauty  and  goodness  are  unfading  there  ; 


Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 

That  we  enjoy  forever,  still  the  same. — 

Much  might  Count  Julian's  sword  achieve  for 

Spain 
And  me,  but  more  will  his  dear  daughter's  soul 
Effect  in  Heaven ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there, 
An  Angel  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  to  plead 
In  his  behalf  and  mine. 

1  knew  thy  heart, 
She  answer'd,  and  subdued  the  vain  desire. 
It  was  the  World's  last  effort.    Thou  hast  chosen 
The  better  part.    Yes,  Roderick,  even  on  earth 
There  is  a  praise  above  the  monarch's  fame, 
A  higher,  holier,  more  enduring  praise. 
And  this  will  yet  be  thine ! 

O  tempt  me  not. 
Mother !  he  cried ;  nor  let  ambition  take 
That  specious  form  to  cheat  us !     What  but  this. 
Fallen  as  I  am,  have  I  to  offer  Heaven  ? 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  public  fame,  content 
Of  private  life,  the  general  good  report. 
Power,  reputation,  happiness,  —  whate'er 
The  heart  of  man  desires  to  constitute 
His  earthly  weal,  —  unerring  Justice  claim'd 
In  forfeiture.     I  with  submitted  soul 
Bow  to  the  righteous  law  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Only  while  thus  submitted,  suffering  thus,  — 
Only  while  offering  up  that  name  on  earth, 
Perhaps  in  trial  offer'd  tp  my  choice, 
Could  I  present  myself  before  thy  sight; 
Thus  only  could  endure  myself,  or  fix 
My  thoughts  upon  that  fearful  pass,  where  Death 
Stands  in  the  Gate  of  Heaven  !  —  Time  pastes  on^ 
The  healing  work  of  sorrow  is  complete ; 
All  vain  desires  have  long  been  weeded  out. 
All  vain  regrets  subdued ;  the  heart  is  dead. 
The  foul  is  ripe  and  eager  for  her  birth. 
Bless  me,  my  Mother  !  and  come  when  it  will 
The  inevitable  hour,  we  die  in  peace. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
She  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  blest  her  child ; 
Then  bending  forward,  as  he  rose,  embraced 
And  clasp'd  him  to  her  heart,  and  cried,  Once  mare, 
Theodofjred,  with  pride  behold  thy  son ! 


XX. 

THE  MOORISH  CAMP. 

Thk  times  are  big  with  tidings ;  every  hour 
From  east,  and  west,  and  south,  the  breathless 

scouts 
Bring  swifl  alarums  in ;  the  gathering  foe, 
Advancing  from  all  quarters  to  one  point. 
Close  their  wide  crescent.     Nor  was  aid  of  fear 
To  magnify  their  numbers  needed  now ; 
They  came  in  myriads.    Africa  had  pour'd 
Fresh  shoals  upon  the  coast  of  wretched  Spain ; 
Lured  from  their  hungry  deserts  to  the  scene 
Of  spoil,  like  vultures  to  the  battle-field. 
Fierce,  unrelenting,  habited  in  crimes. 
Like  bidden  guests  the  mirthful  ruffians  flock 
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To  that  free  feast  which  in  their  Prophet's  name 

Rapine  and  Lust  proclaim'd.     Nor  were  the  chiefs 

Of  victory  less  assured,  by  long  success 

Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhelming  strength, 

Which,  surely  they  believed,  as  it  had  roll'd 

Thus  far  uneheck'd,  would  roll  victorious  on, 

Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West 

Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed's  name ; 

And  pilgrims,  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 

Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 

Of  Araby,  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 

Proud  ^of  his  part  in  Roderick's  overthrow. 

Their  leader  Abulcacem  came,  a  man 

Immitigable,  long  in  war  renown'd. 

Here  Magued  comes,  who  on  the  conquer'd  walls 

Of  Cordoba,  by  treacherous  fear  betray'd. 

Planted  the  moony  standard :  Ibrahim  here, 

He,  who,  by  Genii  and  in  Darro's  vales, 

Had  for  the  Moors  the  fairest  portion  won 

Of  all  their  spoils,  fairest  and  best  maintain'd, 

And  to  the  Alpuxarras  given  in  trust 

His  other  name,  through  them  preserved  in  song. 

Here  too  Alcahman,  vaunting  his  late  deeds 

At  Auria,  all  her  children  by  the  sword 

Cut  off,  her  bulwarks  razed,  her  towers  laid  low. 

Her  dwellings  by  devouring  flames  consumed. 

Bloody  and  hard  of  heart,  he  little  ween'd, 

Vain-boastful  chief!  that  from  those  fatal  flames 

The  fire  of  retribution  had  gone  forth. 

Which  soon  should  wrap  him  round. 

The  renegades 
Here  too  were  seen,  Ebba  and  Sisibert; 
A  spurious  brood,  but  of  their  parent's  crimes 
True  heirs,  in  guilt  begotten,  and  in  ill 
Train'd  up.    The  same  unnatural  rage  that  tum'd 
Their  swords  against  their  country,  made  them  seek. 
Unmindful  of  their  wretched  mother's  end, 
Pelayo's  life.    No  enmity  is  like 
Domestic  hatred.    Foi  his  blood  they  thirst. 
As  if  that  sacrifice  might  satisfy 
Witiza's  guilty  ghost,  eflPace  the  shame 
Of  their  adulterous  birth,  and  one  crime  more 
Crowning  a  hideous  course,  emancipate 
Thenceforth  their  spirits  from  all  earthly  fear. 
This  was  their  only  care ;  but  other  thoughts 
Were  rankling  in  that  elder  villain's  mind, 
Their  kinsman  Orpas,  he  of  all  the  crew 
Who  in  this  fatal  visitation  fell. 
The  foulest  and  the  falsest  wretch  that  e'er 
Renounced  his  baptism.     From  his  cherish'd  views 
Of  royalty  cut  off,  he  coveted 
Count  Julian's  wide  domains,  and  hopeless  now 
To  gain  them  through  the  daughter,  laid  his  toils 
Against  the  father's  life,  —  the  instrument 
Of  his  ambition  first,  and  now  design'd 
Its  victim.    To  this  end,  with  cautious  hints. 
At  favoring  season  ventured,  he  possess 'd 
The  leader's  mind ;  then,  subtly  fostering 
The  doubts  himself  had  sown,  with  bolder  charge 
He  bade  him  warily  regard  the  Count, 
Lest  underneath  an  outward  show  of  faith 
The  heart  uncircumcised  were  Christian  still ; 
Else,  wherefore  had  Florinda  not  obey'd 
Her  dear-loved  sire's  example,  and  embraced 
The  saving  truth  ?    Else,  wherefore  was  her  hand. 


Plighted  to  him  so  long,  so  long  withheld, 

Till  she  had  found  a  fitting  hour  to  fly 

With  that  audacious  Prince,  who  now,  in  arms. 

Defied  the  Caliph's  power;  —  for  who  could  doubt 

That  in  his  company  she  fled,  perhaps 

The  mover  of  his  flight  ?    What  if  the  Count 

Himself  had  plann'd  the  evasion  which  he  feign'd 

In  sorrow  to  condemn  ?    What  if  she  went, 

A  pledge  assured,  to  tell  the  mountaineers 

That  when  they  met  the  Mussulmen  in  the  heat 

Of  fight,  her  father,  passing  to  their  side, 

Would  draw   the  victory  with  him.'  —  Thus  be 

breathed 
Fiend-like  in  Abulcacem *s  ear  his  schemes 
Of  murderous  malice ;  and  the  course  of  things. 
Erelong,  in  part  approving  his  discourse, 
Aided  bis  aim,  and  gave  his  wishes  weight 
For  scarce  on  the  Asturian  territory 
Had  they  set  foot,  when,  with  the  speed  of  fear, 
Count  Eudon,  nothing  doubting  that  their  force 
Would  like  a  flood  sweep  all  resistance  down, 
Hasten'd  to  plead  his  merits  -,  —  he  alone, 
Found  faithful  in  obedience  through  reproach 
And  danger,  when  the  madden'd  multitude 
Hurried  their  chiefs  along,  and  high  and  low 
With  one  infectious  frenzy  seized,  provoked 
The  invincible  in  arms.     Pelayo  led 
The  raging  crew,  —  he  doubtless  the  prime  spring 
Of  all  these  perilous  movements ;  and  'twas  said 
He  brought  the  assurance  of  a  strong  support. 
Count  Julian's  aid,  for  in  his  company 
From  Cordoba,  Count  Julian's  daughter  came. 

Thus  Eudon  spake  before  the  assembled  chie& ; 
When  instantly  a  stem  and  wrathful  voice 
Replied,  I  know  Pelayo  never  made 
That  senseless  promise !     He  who  raised  the  tale 
Lies  foully ;  but  the  bitterest  enemy 
That  ever  hunted  for  Pelayo's  life 
Hath  never  with  the  charge  of  falsehood  touch 'd 
His  name. 

The  Baron  had  not  recognized 
Till  then,  beneath  the  turban's  shadowing  folds, 
Julian's  swart  visage,  where  the  fiery  skies 
Of  Africa,  through  many  a  year's  long  course, 
Had  set  their  hue  inbumt.     Something  he  sought 
In  quick  excuse  to  say  of  common  fame. 
Lightly  believed  and  busily  diffused. 
And  that  no  enmity  had  moved  his  speech 
Repeating  rumor's  tale.     Julian  replied. 
Count  Eudon,  neither  for  thyself  nor  me 
Excuse  is  needed  here.    The  path  I  tread 
Is  one  wherein  there  can  be  no  return. 
No  pause,  no  looking  back !    A  choice  like  mine 
For  time  and  for  eternity  is  made. 
Once  and  forever !  and  as  easily 
The  breath  of  vain  report  might  bUild  again 
The  throne  which  my  just  vengeance  overthrew. 
As  in  the  Caliph  and  his  Captain's  mind 
Affect  the  opinion  of  my  well-tried  truth. 
The  tidings  which  thou  givest  me  of  my  child 
Touch  me  more  vitally ;  bad  though  they  be, 
A  secret  apprehension  of  aught  worse 
Makes  me  with  joy  receive  them. 

Then  the  Count 
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To  Abulcacem  tum'd  his  speech,  and  said, 

I  pray  thee.  Chief,  give  me  a  messenger 

By  whom  I  may  to  this  unhappy  child 

Despatch  a  father's  bidding,  such  as  yet 

May  win  her  back.    What  I  would  say  requires 

No  veil  of  privacy ;  before  ye  all 

The  errand  shall  be  given. 

Boldly  he  spake, 
Yet  wary  in  that  show  of  open  truth. 
For  well  he  knew  what  dangers  girt  him  round 
Amid  the  faithless  race.    Blind  with  revenge, 
For  them  in  madness  had  he  sacrificed 
His  name,  his  baptism,  and  his  native  land. 
To  feel,  still  powerful  as  he  was,  that  life 
Hung  on  their  jealous  favor.    But  his  heart 
Approved  him  now,  where  love,  too  long  restrain'd. 
Resumed  its  healing  influence,  leading  him 
Right  on  with  no  misgiving.     Chiefs,  he  said. 
Hear  me,  and  let  your  wisdom  judge  between 
Me  and  Piince  Orpas !  —  Known  it  is  to  all, 
Too  well,  what  mortal  injury  provoked 
My  spirit  to  that  vengeance  which  your  aid 
So  signally  hath  given.    A  covenant 
"We  made  when  first  our  purpose  we  combined, 
That  he  should  have  Florinda  for  his  wife. 
My  only  child  ;  so  should  she  be,  I  thought. 
Revenged  and  honor'd  best.    My  word  was  given 
Truly,  nor  did  I  cease  to  use  all  means 
Of  counsel  or  command,  entreating  her 
Sometimes   with  tears,  seeking  sometimes  with 

threats 
Of  an  offended  father's  curse  to  enforce 
Obedience ;  that,  she  said,  the  Christian  law 
Forbade  ;  moreover  she  had  vow'd  herself 
A  servant  to  the  Lord.     In  vain  I  strove 
To  win  her  to  the  Prophet's  saving  faith. 
Using  perhaps  a  rigor  to  that  end 
Beyond  permitted  means,  and  to  my  heart, 
Which  loved  her  dearer  than  its  own  life-blood. 
Abhorrent.    Silently  she  sufier'd  all ; 
Or,  when  I  urged  her  with  most  vehemence, 
Only  replied,  I  knew  her  fix'd  resolve. 
And  craved  my  patience  but  a  little  while. 
Till  death  should  set  her  free.    Touch'd  as  I  was, 
I  yet  persisted,  till  at  length,  to  escape 
The' ceaseless  importunity,  she  fled : 
And  verily  I  fear'd,  until  this  hour, 
My  rigor  to  some  feariiiler  resolve 
Than  flight,  had  driven  my  child.      Chiefs,  I 

appeal 
To  each  and  all,  and,  Orpas,  to  thyself 
Especially,  if,  having  thus  essay'd 
All  means  that  law  and  nature  have  allow'd 
To  bend  her  will,  I  may  not  rightfully 
Hold  myself  free,  that  promise  being  void 
Which  cannot  be  fulfiU'd. 

Thou  sayest  then, 
Orpas  replied,  that  from  her  false  belief 
Her  stubborn  opposition  drew  its  force. 
I  should  have  thought  that  from  the  ways  corrupt 
Of  these  idolatrous  Christians,  little  care 
Might  have  sufficed  to  wean  a  duteous  child. 
The  example  of  a  parent  so  beloved 
Leading  the  way  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  doubt 
Thou  didst  enforce  with  all  sincerity 


And  holy  zeal  upon  thy  daughter's  mind 
The  truths  of  Islam. 

Julian  knit  his  brow, 
And  scowling  on  the  insidious  renegade, 
He  answer' d.  By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 
Was  from  the  old  idolatry  reclaim'd, 
None  better  knows  than  Seville's  mitred  chief, 
Who,  first  renouncing  errors  which  he  taught, 
Led  me  his  follower  to  the  Prophet's  pale. 
Thy  lessons  I  repeated  as  I  could ; 
Of  graven  images,  unnatural  vows. 
False  records,  fabling  creeds,  and  juggling  prieit*, 
Who,  making  sanctity  the  cloak  of  sin. 
Laugh 'd  at  the  fools  on  whose  credulity 
They  fatten'd.    To  these  arguments,  whose  worth 
Prince  Orpas,  least  of  all  men,  should  impeach, 
I  added,  like  a  soldier  bred  in  arms. 
And  to  the  subtleties  of  schools  unused. 
The  flagrant  fact,  that  Heaven  with  victory, 
Where'er  they  tum'd,  attested  and  approved 
The  chosen  Prophet's  arms.    If  thou  wert  still 
The  mitred  Metropolitan,  and  I 
Some  wretch  of  Arian  or  of  Hebrew  race. 
Thy  proper  business  then  might  be  to  pry 
And  question  me  for  lurking  flaws  of  fkith. 
We  Mussulmen,  Prince  Orpas,  live  beneath 
A  wiser  law,  which  with  the  iniquities 
Of  thine  old  craft,  hath  abrogated  this 
Its  foulest  practice ! 

As  Count  Julian  ceased. 
From  underneath  his  black  and  gather'd  brow 
There  went  a  look,  which  with  these  wary  words 
Bore  to  the  heart  of  that  false  renegade 
Their  whole  envenom'd  meaning.    Haughtily 
Withdrawing  then  his  alter'd  eyes,  he  said, 
Too  much  of  this !     Return  we  to  the  sum 
Of  my  discourse.     Let  Abulcacem  say. 
In  whom  the  Caliph  speaks,  if  with  all  fiuth 
Having  essay'd  in  vain  all  means  to  win 
My  child's  consent,  I  may  not  hold  henceforth 
The  covenant  discharged. 

The  Moor  replied, 
Well  bast  thou  said,  and  rightly  mayst  assure 
Thy  daughter  that  the  Prophet's  holy  law 
Forbids  compulsion.     Give  thine  errand  now ; 
The  messenger  is  here. 

Then  Julian  said. 
Go  to  Pelayo,  and  from  him  entreat 
Admittance  to  my  child,  where'er  she  be. 
Say  to  her,  that  her  father  solemnly 
Annuls  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged. 
Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  threats. 
Will  urge  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 
Of  faith  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 
Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  all 
Indulges.    Tell  her  that  her  father  says 
His  days  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 
By  that  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 
Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  she  grew, 
Nursed  in  our  weal  and  strengthen'd  in  our  woe. 
She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
L<eave  him  forsaken  and  alone.    Enough 
Of  sorrow,  tell  her,  have  her  injuries 
Brought  on  her  father's  head ;  let  not  her  act 
Thus  aggravate  the  burden.    Tell  her,  too, 
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That  when  he  praj'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 
Profusely  as  a  child ;  but  bitterer  team 
Than  ever  fell  from  childhood's  eyes,  were  those 
Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 
He  spake,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 
His  lip  was  quivering  still.    The  Moorish  chief 
Then  to  the  messenger  his  bidding  gave. 
Say,  cried  he,  to  these  rebel  infidels. 
Thus  Abulcacem,  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Exhorteth  them  :  Repent  and  be  forgiven ! 
Nor  think  to  stop  the  dreadful  storm  of  war, 
Which,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  must  fulfil 
Its  destined  circle,  rolling  eastward  now. 
Back  from  the  subjugated  west,  to  sweep 
Thrones  and  dominions  down,  till  in  the  bond 
Of  unity  all  nations  join,  and  Earth 
Acknowledge,  as  she  sees  one  Sun  in  heaven, 
One  God,  one  Chief,  one  Prophet,  and  one  Law. 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  City,  bows 
To  holier  Mecca's  creed ;  the  Crescent  shines 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eternal  pyramids ; 
On  the  cold  altars  of  the  worshippers 
Of  Fire,  moss  grows,  and  reptiles  leave  their  slime ; 
The  African  idolatries  are  fallen. 
And  Europe's  senseless  gods  of  stone  and  wood 
Have  had  their  day.    Tell  these  misguided  men, 
A  moment  for  repentance  yet  is  left. 
And  mercy  the  submitted  neck  will  spare 
Before  the  sword  is  drawn ;  but  once  unsheath'd. 
Let  Auria  witness  how  that  dreadful  sword 
Accomplisheth  its  work  !     They  little  know 
The  Moors,  who  hope  in  battle  to  withstand 
Their  valor,  or  in  flight  escape  their  rage  ! 
Amid  our  deserts,  we  hunt  down  the  birds 
Of  heaven ,  —  wings  do  not  save  them !     Nor  shall 

rocks, 
And  holds,  and  fastnesses,  avail  to  save 
These  mountaineers.    Is  not  the  Earth  the  Lord's  ? 
And  we,  his  chosen  people,  whom  he  sends 
To  conquer  and  possess  it  in  his  name .' 


XXL 

THE   FOUNTAIN    IN   THE   FOREST. 

Th£  second  eve  had  closed  upon  their  march 
Within  the  Asturian  border,  and  the  Moors 
Had  pitch'd  their  tents  amid  an  open  wood 
Upon  the  mountain  side.     As  day  grew  dim. 
Their  scatter'd  fires  shone  with  distincter  light 
Among  the  trees,  above  whose  top  the  smoke 
Diffused  itself,  and  stain'd  the  evening  sky. 
Erelong  the  stir  of  occupation  ceased, 
And  all  the  murmur  of  the  busy  host. 
Subsiding,  died  away,  as  through  the  camp 
The  crier,  from  a  knoll,  proclaim'd  the  hour 
For  prayer  appointed,  and  with  sonorous  voice. 
Thrice,  in  melodious  modulation  full. 
Pronounced  the  highest  name.    There  is  no  God 
But  God,  he  cried ;  there  is  no  God  but  Grod ! 
Mahommed  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord ! 


Come  ye  to  prayer !    to  prayer !    The  Lord  is 

great! 
There  is  no  God  but  God !  —  Thus  he  pronounced 
His  ritual  form,  mingling  with  holiest  truth 
The  audacious  name  accursed.    The  multitude 
Made  their  ablutions  in  the  mountain  stream 
Obedient,  then  their  faces  to  the  earth 
Bent  in  formality  of  easy  prayer. 

An  arrow's  flight  above  that  mountain  stream 
There  was  a  little  glade,  where  underneath 
A  long,  smooth,  mossy  stone  a  fountain  rose. 
An  oak  grew  near,  and  with  its  ample  boughs 
O'ercanopied  the  spring ;  its  fretted  roots 
Emboss'd  the  bank,  and  on  their  tufled  bark 
Grew  plants  which  love  the  moisture   and  the 

shade; 
Short  ferns,  and  longer  leaves  of  wrinkled  green 
Which  bent  toward  the  spring,  and  when  the  wind 
Made  itself  felt,  just  touch 'd  with  gentle  dip 
The  glassy  surface,  ruffled  ne'er  but  then, 
Save  when  a  bubble  rising  from  the  depth 
Burst,  and  with  faintest  circles  mark'd  its  place. 
Or  if  an  insect  skimm'd  it  with  its  wing. 
Or  when  in  heavier  drops  the  gather'd  rain 
Fell  from  the  oak's  high  bower.    The  mountain  roe. 
When,   having    drank  there,    he    would  bound 

across. 
Drew  up  upon  the  bank  his  meeting  feet. 
And  put  forth  half  his  force.     With  silent  lapse 
From  thence  through  mossy  banks  the  water  stole, 
Then  murmuring  hastened  to  the  glen  below. 
Diana  might  have  loved  in  that  sweet  spot 
To  take  her  noontide  rest ;  and  when  she  stoop'd 
Hot  from  the  chase  to  drink,  well  pleased  had  seen 
Her  own  bright  crescent,  and  the  brighter  face 
It  crown'd,  reflected  there. 

Beside  that  spring 
Count  Julian's  tent  was  pitch'd  upon  the  glade ; 
There  his  ablutions  Moor-like  he  perform 'd. 
And  Moor-like  knelt  in  prayer,  bowing  his  head 
Upon  the  mossy  bank.    There  was  a  sound 
Of  voices  at  the  tent  when  he  arose. 
And  lo !  with  hurried  step  a  woman  came 
Toward  him ;  rightly  then  his  heart  presaged. 
And  ere  he  could  behold  her  countenance, 
Florinda  knelt,  and  with  uplifted  arms 
Embraced  her  sire.    He  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
Kiss'd  her,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart,  and  said. 
Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child  ! 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May,  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  divide 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me  ! 
And  then,  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears. 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  father's  blessing !    Though  all  faiths  were  ^Ise, 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth !  —  She  lock'd  her  hands 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face 
Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd.  Oh,  never 

more. 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part! 
And  breathing  then  a  prayer  in  silence  forth. 
The  name  of  Jesus  trembled  on  her  tongue. 
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Whom  hast  thou  there  ?  cried  Julian,  and  drew 
back, 
Seeing  that  near  them  stood  a  meagre  man 
In  humble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 
On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head  like  one 
Who,  when  he  hears  the  distant  vesper-bell, 
Halts  by  the  way,  and,  all  unseen  of  men, 
Offers  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  answered.  Let  not  my  dear  father  frown 
In  anger  on  his  child  !    Thy  messenger 
Told  me  that  I  should  be  restrained  no  more 
From  liberty  of  faith,  which  the  new  law 
Indulged  to  all ;  how  soon  my  hour  might  come 
I  knew  not,  and  although  that  hour  will  bring 
Few  terrors,  yet  methinks  I  would  not  be 
Without  a  Christian  comforter  in  death. 

A  Priest !   exclaimed  the  Count,  and  drawing 

back, 
Stoop'd  for  his  turban,  that  he  might  not  lack 
Some  outward  symbol  of  apostasy  ; 
For  still  in  war  his  wonted  arms  he  wore, 
Nor  for  the  cimeter  had  changed  the  sword 
Accustomed  to  his  hand.    He  covered  now 
His  short,  gray  hair,  and  under  the  white  folds, 
His  swarthy  brow,  which  gathered  as  he  rose, 
Darken'd.    Oh,  frown  not  thus !  Florinda  said ; 
A  kind  and  gentle  counsellor  is  this. 
One  who  pours  balm  into  a  wounded  soul, 
And  mitigates  the  griefs  he  cannot  heal. 
I  told  him  1  had  vow'd  to  pass  my  days 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  yet  that  my  heart, 
Hearing  the  message  of  thy  love,  was  drawn 
With    powerful    yearnings    back.     Follow   thy 

heart — 
It  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  here, 
He  said,  nor  canst  thou  better  serve  the  Lord 
Than  at  thy  father's  side. 

Count  Julian's  brow, 
While  thus  she  spake,  insensibly  relax'd. 
A  Priest,  cried  he,  and  thus  with  even  hand 
Weigh  vows  and  natural  duty  in  the  scale  ? 
In  what  old  heresy  hath  he  been  train'd .' 
Or  in  what  wilderness  hath  he  escaped 
The  domineering  Prelate's  fire  and  sword  ? 
Come  hither,  man,  and  tell  me  who  thou  art ! 

A  sinner,  Roderick,  drawing  nigh,  replied, 
Brought  to  repentance  by  the  grace  of  God, 
And  trusting  for  forgiveness  through  the  blood 
Of  Christ  in  humble  hope. 

A  smile  of  scorn 
Julian  assumed,  but  merely  from  the  lips 
It  came ;  for  he  was  troubled  while  he  gazed 
On  the  strong  countenance  and  thoughtful  eye 
Before  him.    A  new  law  hath  been  proclaim'd. 
Said  be,  which  overthrows  in  its  career 
The  Christian  altars  of  idolatry. 
What  think'st  thou  of  the  Prophet  .^  —  Roderick 
Made  answer,  I  am  in  the  Moorish  camp, 
And  he  who  asketb  is  a  Mussulman. 
How  then  should  I  reply  ?  —  Safely,  rejoin'd 
The  renegade,  and  freely  mayst  thou  speak 
To  all  that  Julian  asks.    Is  not  the  yoke 
Of  Mecca  easy,  and  its  burden  light.'  — 


Spain  hath  not  found  it  so,  the  Goth  replied, 
And  groaning,  tum'd  away  his  countenance. 

Count  Julian  knit  his  brow,  and  stood  awhile 
Regarding  him  with  meditative  eye 
In  silence.    Thou  art  honest  too !  he  cried  ; 
Why,  'twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  this 
That  the  old  Grecian  search'd  by  lantern  light, 
In  open  day,  the  city's  crowded  streets ; 
So  rare  he  deem'd  the  virtue.    Honesty, 
And  sense  of  natural  duty  in  a  Priest ! 
Now  for  a  miracle,  ye  Saints  of  Spain ! 
I  shall  not  pry  too  closely  for  the  wires, 
For,  seeing  what  I  see,  ye  have  me  now 
In  the  believing  mood ! 

O  blessed  Saints, 
Florinda  cried,  'tis  from  the  bitterness. 
Not  from  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  he  speaks ! 
Hear  him !  and  in  your  goodness  give  the  scoff 
The  virtue  of  a  prayer !     So  saying,  she  raised 
Her  hands,  in  fervent  action  clasp'd,  to  Heaven, 
Then  as,  still  clasp'd,  they  fell,  toward  her  sire 
She  tum'd  her  eyes,  beholding  him  through  tears. 
The  look,  the  gesture,  and  that  silent  woe, 
Soften'd  her  father's  heart,  which  in  this  hour 
Was  open  to  the  influences  of  love. 
Priest,  thy  vocation  were  a  blessed  one, 
Said  Julian,  if  its  mighty  power  were  used 
To  lessen  human  misery,  not  to  swell 
The  mournful  sum,  already  all-too-great. 
If,  as  thy  former  counsel  should  imply. 
Thou  art  not  one  who  would  for  his  craft's  sake 
Fret  with  corrosives  and  inflame  the  wound. 
Which  the  poor  sufferer  brings  to  thee  in  trust 
That  thou  with  virtuous  balm  wilt  bind  it  up, — 
If,  as  I  think,  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
Whose  villany  makes  honest  men  turn  Moors, 
Thou  then  wilt  answer  with  unbias'd  mind 
What  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  exorcise  thus 
The  sick  and  feverish  conscience  of  my  child. 
From  inbred  phantoms,  fiend-like,  which  possess 
Her  innocent  spirit.     Children  we  are  all 
Of  one  great  Father,  in  whatever  clime 
Nature  or  chance  hath  cast  the  seeds  of  life. 
All  tongues,  all  colors ;  neither  after  death 
Shall  we  be  sorted  into  languages 
And  tints, — white,  black,  and  tawny,  Greek  and 

Goth, 
Northmen  and  offspring  of  hot  Africa ; 
The  All-Father,  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move. 
He  the  indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards 
Nations,  and  hues,  and  dialects  alike ; 
According  to  their  works  shall  they  be  judged. 
When  even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale 
Their  good  and  evil  weighs.     All  creeds,  I  ween. 
Agree  in  this,  and  hold  it  orthodox. 

Roderick,  perceiving  here  that  Julian  paused. 
As  if  he  waited  for  acknowledgment 
Of  that  plain  truth,  in  motion  of  assent 
Inclined  his  brow  complacently,  and  said. 
Even  so:   What  follows?  —  This,  resumed    the 

Count; 
That  creeds,  like  colors,  being  but  accident. 
Are  therefore  in  the  scale  imponderable  *,  — 
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Thou  seest  my  meaning;  —  That  from  every  faith, 
As  every  clime,  there  is  a  way  to  Heaven ; 
And  thou  and  I  may  meet  in  Paradise. 

Oh  grant  it,  God !  cried  Roderick  fervently. 
And  emote  his  breast.    Oh  grant  it,  gracious  God! 
Through  the  dear  blood  of  Jesus,  grant  that  he 
And  I  may  meet  before  the  mercy -throne ! 
That  were  a  triumph  of  Redeeming  Love, 
For  which  admiring  Angels  would  renew 
Their  hallelujahs  through  the  choir  of  Heaven ! 
Man!  quoth   Count  Julian,  wherefore  art  thou 

moved 
To  this  strange  passion  ?    I  require  of  thee 
Thy  judgment,  not  thy  prayers ! 

Be  not  displeased ! 
In  gentle  voice  subdued  the  Goth  replies ', 
A  prayer,  from  whatsoever  lips  it  flow. 
By  thine  own  rule  should  find  the  way  to  Heaven, 
So  that  the  heart  in  its  sincerity 
Straight  forward  breathe  it  forth.    I,  like  thyself^ 
Am  all  untrain'd  to  subtilties  of  speech. 
Nor  competent  of  this  great  argument 
Thou  openest ;  and  perhaps  shall  answer  thee 
Wide  of  the  words,  but  to  the  purport  home. 
There  are  to  whom  the  light  of  gospel  truth 
Hath  never  reach'd ;  of  such  I  needs  must  deem 
As  of  the  sons  of  men  who  had  their  day 
Before  the  light  was  given.    But,  Count,  for  those 
Who,  born  amid  the  light,  to  darkness  turn. 
Wilful  in  error,  —  I  dare  only  say, 
God  doth  not  leave  the  unhappy  soul  without 
An  inward  monitor,  and  till  the  grave 
Open,  the  gate  of  mercy  is  not  closed. 

Priest-like !  the  renegade  replied,  and  shook 
His  head  in  scorn.    What  is  not  in  the  crafl 
Is  error,  and  for  error  there  shall  be 
No  mercy  found  in  Him  whom  yet  ye  name 
The  Merciful ! 

Now  God  forbid,  rejoin'd 
The  fallen  King,  that  one  who  stands  in  need 
Of  mercy  for  his  sins  should  argue  thus 
Of  error  I    Thou  hast  said  that  thou  and  I, 
Thou  dying  in  name  a  Mussulman,  and  I 
A  servant  of  the  Cross,  may  meet  in  Heaven. 
Time  was  when  in  our  fathers*  ways  we  walk'd 
Regardlessly  alike ',  faith  being  to  each  — 
For  so  far  thou  hast  reasoned  rightly  —  like 
Our  country's  fashion  and  our  mother-tongue. 
Of  mere  inheritance,  —  no  thing  of  choice 
In  judgment  fix'd,  nor  rooted  in  the  heart. 
Me  have  the  arrows  of  calamity 
Sore  stricken  ;  sinking  underneath  the  weight 
Of  sorrow,  yet  more  heavily  oppressed 
Beneath  the  burden  of  my  sins,  I  turn'd 
In  that  dread  hour  to  Him  who  from  the  Cross 
Calls  to  the  heavy-laden.    There  I  found 
Relief  and  comfort ;  there  I  have  my  hope, 
My  strength,  and  my  salvation ;  there,  the  grave 
Ready  beneath  my  feet,  and  Heaven  in  view, 
I  to  the  King  of  Terrors  say.  Come,  Death,  — 
Come  quickly !  Thou  too  wert  a  stricken  deer, 
Julitm,  —  God  pardon  the  unhappy  hand  ' 

That  wounded  thee !  — but  whither  didst  ifaou^ 


For  healing  ?    Thou  hast  tum'd  away  from  Him, 
Who  saith,  Forgive,  as  ye  would  be  forgiven ; 
And,  that  the  Moorish  sword  might  do  thy  work, 
Received  the  creed  of  Mecca :  with  what  fruit 
For  Spain,  let  tell  her  cities  sack'd,  her  sons 
Slaughtered,  her  daughters  than  thine  own  dear 

child 
More  foully  wrong'd,  more  wretched  !  For  thyself. 
Thou  hast  had  thy  fill  of  vengeance,  and,  perh^M, 
The  cup  was  sweet ;  but  it  hath  left  behind 
A  bitter  relish !    Gladly  would  thy  soul 
Forget  the  past ;  as  little  canst  thou  bear 
To  send  into  futurity  thy  thoughts. 
And  for  this  Now,  what  is  it.  Count,  but  fear,  — 
However  bravely  thou  maysl  bear  thy  front, — 
Danger,  remorse,  and  stinging  obloquy  ? 
One  only  hope,  one  only  remedy. 
One  only  refuge  yet  remains. — My  life 
Is  at  thy  mercy.  Count !    Call,  if  thou  wilt. 
Thy  men,  and  to  the  Moors  deliver  me ! 
Or  strike  thyself!    Death'  were  from  any  hand 
A  welcome  gift ;  from  thine,  and  in  this  cause, 
A  boon  indeed !     My  latest  words  on  earth 
Should  tell  thee  that  all  sins  may  be  efiaced. 
Bid  thee  repent,  have  fiiith,  and  be  forgiven ! 
Strike,  Julian,  if  thou  wilt,  and  send  my  soul 
To  intercede  for  thine,  that  we  may  meet, 
Thou,  and  thy  child,  and  I,  beyond  the  grave. 

Thus  Roderick  spake,  and  spread  his  arms  as  if 
He  ofier'd  to  the  sword  his  willing  breast. 
With  looks  of  passionate  persuasion  fix'd 
Upon  the  Count,  who,  in  his  first  access 
Of  anger,  seem'd  as  though  he  would  have  call'd 
His  guards  to  seize  the  Priest.    The  attitude 
Disarm'd  him,  and  that  fervent  zeal  sincere. 
And  more  than  both,  the  look  and  voice,  which 

like 
A  mystery  troubled  him.    Florinda  too 
Hung  on  his  arm  with  both  her  hands,  and  cried, 

0  father,  wrong  him  not !  he  speaks  from  God ! 
Life  and  salvation  are  upon  his  tongue ! 
Judge  thou  the  value  of  that  faith  whereby. 
Reflecting  on  the  past,  I  murmur  not. 

And  to  the  end  of  all  look  xm  with  joy 
Of  hope  assured! 

Peace,  innocent !   replied 
The  Count,  and  from  her  hold  withdrew  hb  arm ; 
Then,  with  a  gather'd  brow  of  mournfulness 
Rather  than  wrath,  regarding  Roderick,  said. 
Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  efiaced  ; 
Is  there  forgiveness,  Christian,  in  thy  creed 
For  Roderick's  crime .'  —  For  Roderick  and  for  thee. 
Count  Julian,  said  the  Goth,  and,  as  he  spake. 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame. 
The  gate  of  Heaven  is  open.     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  alofl,  and  cried.  Away  I 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both,  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me ! 

My  father,  say  not  thus !   Florinda  cried ; 

1  have  forgiven  him !  I  have  pray'd  for  him ! 
For  him,  for  thee,  and  for  myself  I  pour 

One  constant  prayer  to  Heaven !   In  passion  then 
She  knelt,  and  bending  back,  with  arms  and  &ce 
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Raised  toward  the  sky,  the  supplicant  exclaim'd. 
Redeemer,  heal  his  heart !   It  is  the  grief 
Which  festers  there  that  hath  bewilder'd  him ! 
Save  him.  Redeemer !  by  thy  precious  death 
Save,  save  him,  O  my  God !    Then  on  her  face 
She  fell,  and  thus  with  bitterness  pursued 
[n  silent  throes  her  agonizing  prayer. 

Afflict  not  thus  thyself,  my  child,  the  Count 
Exclaim'd ;  O  dearest,  be  thou  comforted ; 
Set  but  thy  heart  at  rest,  I  ask  no  more  ! 
Peace,  dearest,  peace !  —  and  weeping  as  he  spake. 
He  knelt  to  raise  her.     Roderick  also  knelt ; 
Be  comforted,  he  cried,  and  rest  in  faith 
That  God  will  hear  thy  prayers !  they  must  be 

heard. 
He  who  could  doubt  the  worth  of  prayers  like  thine, 
May  doubt  of  all  things !     Sainted  as  thou  art 
In  sufferings  here,  this  miracle  will  be 
Thy  work  and  thy  reward ! 

Then,  raising  her, 
They  seated  her  upon  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  there  beside  her  sat.    The  moon  had  risen. 
And  that  fair  spring  lay  blackened  half  in  shade. 
Half  like  a  bumish'd  mirror  in  her  light. 
By  that  reflected  light  Count  Julian  saw 
Tliat  Roderick's  face  was  bathed  with  tears,  and 

pale 
As  monumental  marble.    Friend,  said  he. 
Whether  thy  faith  be  fabulous,  or  sent 
Indeed  from  Heaven,  its  dearest  gift  to  man, 
Thy  heart  is  true :  and  had  the  mitred  Priest 
Of  Seville  been  like  thee,  or  hadst  thou  held 
The  place  he  fill'd ;  —  but  this  is  idle  talk,— 
Things  are  as  they  will  be  ;  and  we,  poor  slaves. 
Fret  in  the  harness  as  we  may,  must  drag 
The  Car  of  Destiny  where'er  she  drives. 
Inexorable  and  blind ! 

Oh  wretched  man ! 
Cried  Roderick,  if  thou  seekest  to  assuage 
Thy  wounded  spirit  with  that  deadly  drug. 
Hell's  subtlest  venom  ;  look  to  thine  own  heart, 
Where  thou  hast  Will  and  Conscience  to  belie 
This  juggling  sophistry,  and  lead  thee  yet 
Through  penitence  to  Heaven ! 

Whate'er  it  be 
That  governs  us,  in  mournful  tone  the  Count 
Replied,  Fate,  Providence,  or  Allah's  will. 
Or  reckless  Fortune,  still  the  effect  the  same, 
A  world  of  evil  and  of  misery ! 
Look  where  we  will,  we  meet  it;  wheresoe'er 
We  go,  we  bear  it  with  us.    Here  we  sit 
Upon  the  margin  of  this  peaceful  spring, 
And  oh !  what  volumes  of  calamity 
Would  be  unfolded  here,  if  either  heart 
Laid  open  its  sad  records !    Tell  me  not 
Of  goodness  \    Either  in  some  freak  of  power 
This  frame  of  things  was  fashion'd,  then  cast  off 
To  take  its  own  wild  course,  the  sport  of  chance ; 
Or  the  bad  Spirit  o'er  the  Good  prevails. 
And  in  the  eternal  conflict  hath  arisen 
Lord  of  the  ascendant ! 

Rightly 
Were  there  no  world  but  this ! 
The  happiest  child  of  earth  that  i 
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To  be  the  minion  of  prosperity. 

Richest  in  corporal  gifla  and  wealth  of  mind. 

Honor  and  fame  attending  him  abroad. 

Peace  and  all  dear  domestic  joys  at  home, 

And  sunshine  till  the  evening  of  his  days 

Closed  in  without  a  cloud,  —  even  such  a  man 

Would  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  his  heart 

Confirm  thy  fatal  thought,  were  this  world  all ! 

Oh !  who  could  bear  the  haunting  mystery. 

If  death  and  retribution  did  not  solve 

The  riddle,  and  to  heavenliest  harmony 

Reduce  the  seeming  chaos  !  —  Here  we  see 

The  water  at  its  well-head ;  clear  it  is. 

Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air ; 

Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 

And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 

The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink ;  sweet  flowers 

Bend  o'er  the  stream  that  feeds  their  freshened 

roots; 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  haunts ; 
And  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth, 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest ; 
The  thirsty  stag,  with  widening  nostrils,  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught ; 
And  there,  amid  its  flags,  the  wild  boar  stands, 
Nor  suffering  wrong  nor  meditating  hurt. 
Through  woodlands  wild  and  solitary  fields. 
Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteoiis  course ; 
But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men. 
The  service  of  the  city  there  defiles 
The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 
Through  loathsome  banks  and  o'er  a  bed  impure. 
Till  in  the  sea,  the  appointed  end  to  which 
Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  'tis  received. 
And,  losing  all  pollution,  mingles  there 
In  the  wide  world  of  waters.     So  is  it 
With  the  great  stream  of  things,  if  all  were  seen ; 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be. 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.     Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 
Grow  old  and  go  to  wreck ;  the  soul  alone 
Endures,  and  what  she  chooseth  for  herself. 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny. 
That  only  shall  be  permanent. 

But  guilt. 
And  all  our  suffering  ?  said  the  Count.     The  Goth 
Replied,  Repentance  taketh  sin  away. 
Death  remedies  the  rest.  —  Soothed  by  the  strain 
Of  such  discourse,  Julian  was  silent  then. 
And  sat  contemplating.     Florinda  too 
Was  calm'd.     If  sore  experience  may  be  thought 
To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity. 
She  said,  alas !  who  better  leam'd  than  I 
In  that  sad  school !    Methinks,  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which,  through  the  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross,  in  her  career, 

lling  Moon  !  I  watch'd  it  as  it  came, 

le  deep  opake  would  blot  her  beams ; 
wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
ver  round,  and  clothes 
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beauties  than  her  own, 
her  in  her  light  serene. 
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Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sat,     * 
Beholding  with  fiz'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeains.     They  too  by  the  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past. 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone  ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host. 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate. 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.    The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  mouldered,  and  the  breeze  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light, 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell. 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  tlie  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song,  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem*d  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  night. 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. 


XXll. 

THE   MOORISH   COUNCIL. 

Thus  they  beside  the  fountain  sat,  of  food 
And  rest  forgetful,  when  a  messenger 
Summoned  Count  Julian  to  the  Leader's  tent. 
In  council  there,  at  that  late  hour,  he  found 
The  assembled  Chiefs,  on  sudden  tidings  call'd 
Of  unexpected  weight  from  Cordoba. 
Jealous  that  Abdalaziz  had  assumed 
A  regal  state,  affecting  in  his  court 
The  forms  of  Gothic  sovereignty,  the  Moon, 
Whom  artful  spirits  of  ambitious  mould 
Stirr'd  up,  had  risen  against  him  in  revolt : 
And  he  who  late  had  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Ruled  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 
A  mutilate  and  headless  carcass  now. 
From  pitying  hands  received  beside  the  road 
A  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  dogs 
And  ravens,  nor  from  wintry  rains  secure. 
She,  too,  who  in  the  wreck  of  Spain  preserved 
Her  queenly  rank,  the  wife  of  Roderick  first. 
Of  Abdalaziz  after,  and  to  both 
Alike  unhappy,  shared  the  ruin  now 
Her  counsels  had  brought  on ;  for  she  had  led 
The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vauntery, 


To  these  aspiring  forms,  — so  should  he  gain 

Respect  and  honor  from  the  Mussulman, 

She  said,  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  Goths 

Follow'd  the  sceptre.    In  an  evil  hour 

She  gave  the  counsel,  and  in  evil  hour 

He  lent  a  willing  ear ;  the  popular  rage 

Fell  on  them  both ;  and  they  to  whom  her  name 

Had  been  a  mark  for  mockery  and  reproach, 

Shudder'd  with  human  horror  at  her  fate. 

Ayub  was  heading  the  wild  anarchy; 

But  where  the  cement  of  authority 

Is  wanting,  all  things  there  are  dislocate  : 

The  mutinous  soldiery,  by  every  cry 

Of  rumor  set  in  wild  career,  were  driven 

By  every  gust  of  passion,  setting  up 

One  hour,  what  in  the  impulse  of  the  next. 

Equally  unreasoning,  they  destroy 'd ;  thus  all 

Was  in  misrule  where  uproar  gave  the  law. 

And  ere  from  far  Damascus  they  could  learn 

The  Caliph's  pleasure,  many  a  moon  must  pan. 

What  should  be  done  ?  should  Abulcacem  march 

To  Cordoba,  and  in  the  Caliph's  name 

Assume  the  power  which  to  his  rank  in  arms 

Rightly  devolved,  restoring  thus  the  reign 

Of  order  ?  or  pursue,  with  quicken 'd  speed. 

The  end  of  this  great  armament,  and  crash 

Rebellion  first,  then  to  domestic  ills 

Apply  his  undivided  mind  and  force 

Victorious?     What,  in  this  emergency, 

Was  Julian's  counsel,  Abulcacem  ask'd ; 

Should  they  accomplish  soon  their  enterprise  ? 

Or  would  the  insurgent  infidels  prolong 

The  contest,  seeking  by  protracted  war 

To  weary  them,  and  trusting  in  the  strength 

Of  these  wild  hills? 

Julian  replied,  The  Chief 
Of  this  revolt  is  wary,  resolute, 
Of  approved  worth  in  war :  a  desperate  part 
He  for  himself  deliberately  hath  chosen, 
Confiding  in  the  hereditary  love 
Borne  to  him  by  these  hardy  mountaineers  — 
A  love  which  his  own  noble  qualities 
Have  strengthen  *d  sobthat  every  heart  is  his. 
When  ye  can  bring  them  to  the  open  proof 
Of  battle,  ye  will  find  them  in  his  cause 
Lavish  of  life ;  but  well  they  know  the  strength 
Of  their  own  fastnesses,  the  mountain  paths 
Impervious  to  pursuit,  the  vantages 
Of  rock,  and  pass,  and  woodland,  and  ravine ; 
And  hardly  will  ye  tempt  them  to  forego 
These  natural  aids  wherein  they  put  their  tmst 
As  in  their  stubborn  spirit,  each  alike 
Deem'd  by  themselves  invincible,  and  so 
By  Roman  found  and  Goth  —  beneath  whose  sway 
Slowly  persuaded  rather  than  subdued 
They  came,  and  still  through  every  change  retained 
Their  manners  obstinate  and  barbarous  speech. 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  that  we  secure 
With  strong  increase  of  force  the  adjacent  posts, 
And  chiefly  Gegio,  leaving  them  so  mann'd 
As  may  abate  the  hope  of  enterprise. 
Their  strength  being  told.    Time,  in  a  strife  like 

this. 
Becomes  the  ally  of  those  who  trust  in  him : 
Make  then  with  Time  your  covenant    Old  fends 
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May  disunite  the  chiefs :  some  may  be  gain'd 

By  fair  entreaty,  others  by  the  stroke 

Of  nature,  or  of  policy,  cut  off. 

This  was  the  counsel  which  in  Cordoba 

I  offer'd  Abdalaziz  :  in  ill  hour 

Rejecting  it,  he  sent  upon  this  war 

His  father's  faithful  friend !     Dark  are  the  ways 

Of  Destiny  !     Had  I  been  at  his  side, 

Old  Muza  would  not  now  have  moum'd  his  age 

Left  childless,  nor  had  Ayub  dared  defy 

The  Caliph's  represented  power.    The  case 

Calls  for  thine  instant  presence,  with  the  weight 

Of  thy  legitimate  authority. 

Julian,  said  Orpas,  turning  from  beneath 
His  turban  to  the  Count  a  crafly  eye. 
Thy  daughter  is  return 'd  ;  doth  she  not  bring 
Some  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the  foe  ? 
The  Count  replied,  When  child  and  parent  meet 
First  reconciled  from  discoptents  which  wrung 
The  hearts  of  both,  ill  should  their  converse  be 
Of  warlike  matters !     There  hath  been  no  time 
For  such  inquiries,  neither  should  I  think 
To  ask  her  touching  that  for  which  I  know 
She  hath  neither  eye  nor  thought. 

There  was  a  time  — 
Orpas  with  smile  malignant  thus  replied  — 
When  in  the  progress  of  the  Caliph's  arms 
Count  Julian's  daughter  had  an  interest 
Which  touch'd  her  nearly  !    But  her  turn  is  served, 
And  hatred  of  Prince  Orpas  may  beget 
Indifference  to  the  cause.     Yet  Destiny 
Still  guideth  to  the  service  of  the  faith 
The  wayward  heart  of  woman  ;  for  as  one 
Delivered  Roderick  to  the  avenging  sword. 
So  hath  another  at  this  hour  betray 'd 
Pelayo  to  his  fall.     His  sister  came 
At  nightfall  to  my  tent  a  fugitive. 
She  tells  me  that,  on  learning  our  approach. 
The  rebel  to  a  cavern  in  the  hills 
Had  sent  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  them 
Those  of  his  followers,  thinking,  there  conceal'd. 
They  might  be  safe.     She,  moved  by  injuries 
Which  stung  her  spirit,  on  the  way  escaped. 
And  for  revenge  will  guide  us.     In  reward 
She  asks  her  brother's  forfeiture  of  lands 
In  marriage  with  Numacian :  something  too 
Touching  his  life,  that  for  her  services 
It  might  be  spared,  she  said ;  —  an  af\er-thought 
To  salve  decorum,  and  if  conscience  wake, 
Serve  as  a  sop ;  but  when  the  sword  shall  smite 
Pelayo  and  his  dangerous  race,  I  ween. 
That  a  thin  kerchief  will  dry  all  the  tears 
The  Lady  Guisla  sheds ! 

'Tis  the  old  Uint ! 
Said  Julian  mournfully  ;  from  her  mother's  womb 
She  brought  the  inbred  wickedness  which  now 
In  ripe  infection  blossoms.     Woman,  woman. 
Still  to  the  Goths  art  thou  the  instrument 
Of  overthrow  ;  thy  virtue  and  thy  vice 
Fatal  alike  to  tliem ! 

Say  rather,  cried 
The  insidious  renegade,  that  Allah  thus 
By  woman  punisheth  the  idolatry 
Of  those  who  raise  a  woman  to  the  rank 


Of  godhead,  calling  on  their  Mary's  name 
With  senseless  prayers.     In  vain  shall  they  invoke 
Her  trusted  succor  now !     Like  silly  birds, 
By  fear  betray'd,  they  fly  into  the  toils ; 
And  this  Pelayo,  who,  in  lengthen'd  war 
Baffling  our  force,  has  thought  perhaps  to  reigrn 
Prince  of  the  Mountains,  when  we  hold  his  wife 
And  offspring  at  our  mercy,  must  himself 
Come  to  the  lure. 

Enough,  the  Leader  said ; 
This  unexpected  work  of  favoring  Fate 
Opens  an  easy  way  to  our  desires. 
And  renders  further  counsel  needless  now. 
Great  is  the  Prophet  whose  protecting  power 
Goes  with  the  faithful  forth !     The  rebels'  days 
Are  number'd ;  Allah  hath  deliver'd  them 
Into  our  hands ! 

So  saying  he  arose ; 
The  Chiefs  withdrew ;  Orpas  alone  remain'd 
Obedient  to  his  indicated  will. 
The  event,  said  Abulcacem,  hath  approved 
Thy  judgment  in  all  points ;  his  daughter  comes 
At  the  first  summons,  even  as  thou  saidst ; 
Her  errand  with  the  insurgents  done,  she  brings 
Their  well-concerted  project  back,  a  safe 
And  unexpected  messenger ;  —  the  Moor — 
The  shallow  Moor — must  see  and  not  perceive ; 
Must  hear  and  understand  not ;  yea,  must  bear, 
Poor  easy  fool,  to  serve  their  afler-mirth, 
A  part  in  his  own  undoing !     But  just  Heaven 
With  this  unlook'd-for  incident  hath  marr'd 
Their  complots,  and  the  sword  shall  cut  this  web 
Of  treason. 

Well,  the  renegade  replied. 
Thou  knowest  Count  Julian's  spirit,  quick  in  wiles, 
In  act  audacious.     Baffled  now,  he  thinks 
Either  by  instant  warning  to  apprize 
The  rebels  of  their  danger,  or  preserve 
The  hostages  when  fallen  into  our  power. 
Till  secret  crafl  contrive,  or  open  force 
Win  their  enlargement.     Haply,  too,  he  dreams 
Of  Cordoba,  the  avenger  and  the  friend 
Of  Abdalaziz,  in  that  cause  to  arm 
Moor  against  Moor,  preparing  for  himself 
The  victory  o'er  the  enfeebled  conquerors. 
Success  in  treason  hath  imboldeu'd  him. 
And  power  but  serves  him  for  fresh  treachery, 

false 
To  Roderick  first,  and  to  the  Caliph  now. 

The  guilt,  said  Abulcacem,  is  confirm'd. 
The  sentence  past ;  all  that  is  now  required 
Is  to  strike  sure  and  safely.     He  hath  with  him 
A  veteran  force  devoted  to  his  will. 
Whom  to  provoke  were  perilous ;  nor  less 
Of  peril  lies  there  in  delay :  what  course 
Between  these  equal  dangers  should  we  steer  P 

They  have  been  train 'd  beneath  him  in  the  wars 
Of  Africa,  the  renegade  replied ; 
Men  are  they,  who,  from  their  youth   up,  have 

found 
Their  occupation  and  their  joy  in  arms  ; 
Indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  they  fight. 
But  faithful  to  their  leader,  who  hath  won 
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Bj  license  largely  given,  yet  temper'd  still 

With  exercise  of  firm  authority. 

Their  whole  devotion.    Vainly  should  we  seek 

By  proof  of  Julian's  guilt  to  pacify    . 

Such  martial  spirits,  unto  whom  all  creeds 

And  countries  are  alike ;  but  take  away 

The  head,  and  forthwith  their  fidelity 

Goes  at  the  market  price.     The  act  must  be 

Sudden  and  secret ;  poison  is  too  slow. 

Thus  it  may  best  be  done ;  the  Mountaineers, 

Doubtless,  erelong  will  rouse  us  with  some  spur 

Of  sudden  enterprise ;  at  such  a  time 

A  trusty  minister  approaching  him 

May  smite  him,  so  that  all  shall  think  the  spear 

Comes  from  the  hostile  troops. 

Right  counsellor ! 
Cried  Abulcacem,  thou  shalt  have  his  lands, 
The  proper  meed  of  thy  fidelity : 
His  daughter  thou  mayst  take  or  leave.     Go  now 
And  find  a  faithful  instrument  to  put 
Our  purpose  in  effect !  —  And  when  'tis  done,  — 
The  Moor,  as  Orpas  from  the  tent  withdrew. 
Muttering  pursued,  —  look  for  a  like  reward 
Thyself!     That  restless  head  of  wickedness 
In  the  grave  will  brood  no  treasons.    Other  babes 
Scream  when  the  Devil,  as  they  spring  to  life. 
Infects  them  with  his  touch ;  but  thou  didst  stretch 
Thine  arms  to  meet  him,  and,  like  mother's  milk. 
Suck  the  congenial  evil !     Thou  hast  tried 
Both  laws,  and,  were  there  aught  to  gain,  wouldst 

prove 
A  third  as  readily ;  but  when  thy  sins 
Are  weigh'd,  'twill  be  against  an  empty  scale. 
And  neither  Prophet  will  avail  thee  then ! 


XXIII. 


THE    VALE    OF    COVADONGA. 

The  camp  is  stirring,  and  ere  day  hath  dawn'd 

The  tents  are  struck.    Early  they  rise  whom  Hope 

Awakens,  and  they  travel  fast  with  whom 

She  goes  companion  of  the  way.     By  noon 

Hath  Abulcacem  in  his  speed  attain'd 

The  Vale  of  Cangas.     Well  the  trusty  scouts 

Observe  bis  march,  and,  fleet  as  mountain  roes. 

From  post  to  post,  with  instantaneous  spieed, 

The  warning  bear :  none  else  is  nigh :  the  vale 

Hath  been  deserted,  and  Pelayo's  hall 

Is  open  to  the  foe,  who  on  the  tower 

Hoist  their  white  signal-flag.     In  Sella's  stream 

The  misbeliev'mg  multitudes  perform. 

With  hot  and  hasty  hand,  their  noontide  rite, 

Then  hurryingly  repeat  the  Impostor's  prayer. 

Here  they  divide  ;  the  Chieftain  halts  with  half 

The  host,  retaining  Julian  and  his  men. 

Whom  where  the  valley  widen'd  he  disposed. 

Liable  to  first  attack,  that  so  the  deed 

Of  murder  plann'd  with  Orpas  might  be  done. 

The  other  force  the  Moor  Alcahman  led. 

Whom  Guisla  guided  up  Fionia's  stream 

Eastward  to  Soto.     Ibrahim  went  with  him. 

Proud  of  Granada's  snowy  heights  subdued. 


And  boasting  of  his  skill  in  mountain  war ; 
Yet  sure  he  deem'd  an  easier  victory 
Awaited  him  this  day.     Little,  quoth  he. 
Weens  the  vain  Mountaineer,  who  puts  his  tnist 
In  dens  and  rocky  fastnesses,  how  close 
Destruction  is  at  hand !    Belike  he  thinks 
The  Hunmia's  happy  wings  have  shadow 'd  him, 
And  therefore  Fate  with  royalty  must  crown 
His  chosen  head !     Pity  the  cimeter 
With  its  rude  edge  so  soon  should  interrupt 
The  pleasant  dream ' 

There  can  be  no  escape 
For  those  who  in  the  cave  seek  shelter,  cried 
Alcahman  ;  yield  they  must,  or  from  their  holes 
Like  bees  we  jimoke  them  out.    The  Chief  perhaps 
May  reign  awhile  King  of  the  wolves  and  bears. 
Till  his  own  subjects  hunt  him  down,  or  kites 
And  crows  divide  what  hunger  may  have  left 
Upon  his  ghastly  limbs.     Happier  for  him 
That  destiny  should  this  day  to  our  hands 
Deliver  him ;  short  would  be  his  sufferings  then ; 
And  we  right  joyfully  should  in  one  hour 
Behold  our  work  accomplish'd,  and  his  race 
Extinct. 

Thus  these,  in  mockery  and  in  thoughts 
Of  bloody  triumph,  to  the  future  blind. 
Indulged  the  scornful  vein ;  nor  deem'd  that  they 
Whom  to  the  sword's  unsparing  edge  they  doom'd. 
Even  then  in  joyful  expectation  pray'd 
To  Heaven  for  their  approach,  and,  at  their  post 
Prepared,  were  trembling  with  excess  of  hope. 
Here  in  these  mountain  straits  the  Mountaineer 
Had  felt  his  country's  strength  insuperable ; 
Here  he  had  pray'd  to  see  the  Mussulman 
With  all  his  myriads ;  therefore  had  he  look'd 
To  Covadonga  as  a  sanctuary 
Apt  for  concealment,  easy  of  defence  ', 
And  Guisla's  flight,  though  to  his  heart  it  sent 
A  pang  more  poignant  for  their  mother's  sake, 
Tet  did  it  further  in  its  consequence 
His  hope  and  project,  surer  than  decoy 
Well-laid,  or  best-concerted  stratagem. 
That  sullen  and  revengeful  mind,  he  knew, 
Would  follow  to  the  extremity  of  guilt 
Its  long  fore-purposed  shame  :  the  toils  were  laid. 
And  she  who  by  the  Mussulmen  full  sure 
Thought  on  her  kindred  her  revenge  to  wreak. 
Led  the  Moors  in. 

Count  Pedro  and  his  son 
Were  hovering  with  the  main  Asturian  force 
In  the  wider  vale  to  watch  occasion  there. 
And  with  hot  onset  when  the  alarm  began 
Pursue  the  vantage.     In  the  fated  straits 
Of  Deva  had  the  King  disposed  the  rest : 
Amid  the  hanging  woods,  and  on  the  clifi, 
A  long  mile's  length  on  either  side  its  bed. 
They  lay.    The  lever,  and  the  axe,  and  saw 
Had  skilfully  been  plied ;  and  trees  and  stones, 
A  diead  artillery,  ranged  on  crag,  and  shelf. 
And  steep  descent,  were  ready  at  the  word 
Precipitate  to  roll  resistless  down. 
The  fiuthfiil  maiden  not  more  wistfiilly 
Looks  for  the  day  that  brings  her  lover  home ;  — 
Scarce  more  impatiently  the  horse  endures 
The  rein,  when  loud  and  shrill  the  hunter's  horn 
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Rings  in  hit  joyous  ears,  than  at  their  post 
The  Mountaineers  await  their  certain  prey  ; 
Tet  mindful  of  their  Prince's  order,  oft 
And  solemnly  enforced,  with  eagerness 
Subdued  by  minds  well-master'd,  they  expect 
The  appointed  signal. 

Hand  must  not  be  raised, 
Foot  stirr'd,  nor  voice  be  utter'd,  said  the  Chief, 
Till  the  word  pass :  impatience  would  mar  all. 
God  hath  deliver'd  over  to  your  l^^ds 
His  enemies  and  ours,  so  we  but  use 
The  occasion  wisely.    Not  till  the  word  pass 
From  man  to  man  transmitted,  "In  the  name 
**  Of  God,  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !  "  let  a  hand 
Be  lifted  ;  on  obedience  all  depends. 
Their  march  below  with  noise  of  horse  and  foot, 
And  haply  with  the  clang  of  instruments. 
Might  drown  all  other  signal,  this  is  sure  ; 
But  wait  it  calmly ;  it  will  not  be  given 
Till  the  whole  line  hath  enter'd  in  the  toils. 
Comrades,  be  patient,  so  shall  none  escape 
Who  once  set  foot  within  these  straits  of  death. 
Thus  had  Pelayo  on  the  Mountaineers 
With  frequent  and  impressive  charge  enforced 
The  needful  exhortation.    This  alone 
He  doubted,  that  the  Mussulmen  might  see 
The  perils  of  the  vale,  and  warily 
Forbear  to  enter.     But  they  thought  to  find. 
As  Guisla  told,  the  main  Asturian  force 
Seeking  concealment  there,  no  other  aid 
Solicit'mg  from  these  their  native  hills ; 
And  that,  the  babes  and  women  having  fallen 
In  thraldom,  they  would  lay  their  weapons  down. 
And  supplicate  forgriveness  for  their  sake. 
Nor  did  the  Moors  perceive  in  what  a  strait 
They  enter'd  ;  for  the  morn  had  risen  o'ercast. 
And  when  the  Sun  had  reach'd  the  height  ofheaven. 
Dimly  his  pale  and  beamless  orb  was  seen 
Moving  through  mist.     A  soft  and  gentle  rain. 
Scarce  heavier  than  the  summer's  evening  dew, 
Descended,  —  through  so  still  an  atmosphere. 
That  every  leaf  upon  the  moveless  trees 
Was  studded  o'er  with  rain-drops,  bright  and  full. 
None  falling  till  from  its  own  weight  o'erswollen 
The  motion  came. 

Low  on  the  mountain  side 
The  fleecy  vapor  hung,  and  in  its  veil. 
With  all  their  dreadful  preparations,  wrapp'd 
The  Mountaineers  ;  —  in  breathless  hope  they  lay. 
Some  blessing  God  in  silence  for  the  power 
This  day  vouchsafed  ;  others  with  fervency 
Of  prayer  and  vow  invoked  the  Mother-Maid, 
Beseeching  her  that  in  this  favoring  hour 
She  would  be  strongly  with  them.    From  below. 
Meantime,  distinct  they  heard  the  passing  tramp 
Of  horse  and  foot,  continues  as  the  sound 
Of  Deva's  stream,  and  barbarous  tongues  conunix'd 
With  laughter,  and  with  frequent  shouts,  —  for  all 
Exultant  came,  expecting  sure  success ; 
Blind  wretches,  over  whom  the  ruin  hung ! 

They  say,  quoth  one,  that  though  the  Prophet's 
soul 
Doth,  with  the  black-eyed  Houris  bathe  in  bliss, 
Life  hath  not  leil  his  body,  which  bears  up 


By  its  miraculous  power  the  holy  tomb. 
And  holds  it,  at  Medina,  in  the  air. 
Buoyant  between  the  temple's  floor  and  roof; 
And  there  the  Angels  fly  to  him  with  news 
From  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  of  what  be- 
falls 
His  faithful  people.    If,  when  he  shall  hear 
The  tale  of  this  day's  work,  he  should,  for  joy. 
Forget  that  he  is  dead,  and  walk  abroad,  — 
It  were  as  good  a  miracle  as  when 
He  sliced  the  moon !     Sir  Angel,  hear  me  now, 
Whoe'er  thou  be'st  who  art  about  to  speed 
From  Spain  to  Araby !  when  thou  hast  got 
The  Prophet's  ear,  be  sure  thou  tellest  him 
How  bravely  Ghauleb  did  his  part  to-day. 
And  with  what  special  reverence  he  alone 
Desired  thee  to  commend  him  to  his  grace !  — 
Fie  on  thee,  scoffi^r  that  thou  art !  replied 
His  comrade ;  thou  wilt  never  leave  these  gibes 
Till  some  commission'd  arrow  through  the  teeth 
Shall  nail  the  offending  tongue.    Hast  thou  not 

heard 
How,  when  our  clay  is  leaven'd  first  with  life. 
The  ministering  Angel  brings  it  from  that  spot 
Whereon  'tis  written  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  must  their  parting  take. 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?    How  knowest  thou 
But  that  the  spirit  who  compounded  thee. 
To  distant  Syria  from  this  very  vale 
Bore  thy  component  dust,  and  Azrael  here 
Awaits  thee  at  this  hour  ?  —  Little  thought  he 
Who  spake,  that,  in  that  valley,  at  that  hour, 
One  death  awaited  both  ! 

Thus  they  pursued 
Toward  the  cave  their  inauspicious  way. 
Weak  childhood  there,  and  ineffective  age. 
In  the  chambers  of  the  rock,  were  placed  secure; 
But  of  the  women,  all  whom  with  the  babes 
Maternal  care  detain'd  not,  were  alofl 
To  aid  in  the  destruction ;  by  the  side 
Of  fathers,  brethren,  husbands,  station'd  there. 
They  watch  and  pray.     Pelayo  in  the  cave, 
With  the  venerable  primate,  took  bis  post. 
Ranged  on  the  rising  cliffs,  on  either  hand, 
Vigilant  sentinels,  with  eye  intent, 
Observe  his  movements,  when  to  take  the  word 
And  pass  it  forward.     He,  in  arms  complete, 
Stands  in  the  portal ;  a  stem  majesty 
Reign 'd  in  his  countenance  severe  that  hour, 
And  in  his  eye  a  deep  and  dreadful  joy 
Shone,  as  advancing  up  the  vale  he  saw 
The  Moorish  banners.     God  hath  blinded  them ! 
He  said ;  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full ! 
O  Vale  of  Deva,  famous  shalt  thou  be 
From  this  day  forth  forever ;  and  to  these 
Thy  springs  shall  unborn  generations  come 
In  pilgrimage,  and  hallow  with  their  prayers 
The  cradle  of  their  native  monarchy  ! 

There  was  a  stirring  in  the  air ;  the  sun 
Prevail'd,  and  gradually  the  brightening  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  melt.    A  jutting  crag 
Upon  the  right  projected  o'er  the  stream, 
Not  farther  from  the  cave  than  a  strong  hand 
Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  spear, 
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Or  a  strong  voice,  pitch'd  to  full  compass,  make 

Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct. 

A  venturous  dalesman,  once  ascending  there 

To  rob  the  eagle's  nest,  bad  fallen,  and  hung 

Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved  : 

Therefore  had  he  with  pious  gratitude 

Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow  a  Cross, 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  fisher's  skiff. 

And  from  the  vale  conspicuous.     As  the  Moora 

Advanced,  the  ChiefUin  in  the  van  was  seen. 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name, — Alcahman !  boa,  look  up, 

Alcahman  !     As  the  floating  mist  drew  up, 

It  had  divided  there,  and  open'd  round 

The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 

tiovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.     In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  menac'mg  act  j  below 

Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was arm'd, 

And  helmeted  her  head.    The  Moor  tum'd  pale, 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.     What,  hoa !  she  cried, 

Alcahman  !     In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  (rod 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood !     This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment !  —  In  the  name 

Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  ! 

Thus  she  closed 
Her  speech ;  for  taking  from  the  Primate's  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  rites 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern's  mouth, 
Pelayo  lifted  it  and  gave  the  word. 
From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  pass'd 
With  rapid  repetition,  —  In  the  name 
Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance !  and  forthwith. 
On  either  side,  along  the  whole  defile, 
The  Asturians,  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose  !  Huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosen'd  crags,  down,  down  they  roll'd  with 

rush. 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.    Such  was  the 

fall. 
As  when  some  city,  by  the  laboring  eartli 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations,  is  cast  down. 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces. 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and,  commiz'd  with  sounds 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror,  and  despair, 
And  death,  —  the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whelm'd. 
Vain  was  all  valor  there,  all  martial  skill ; 
The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now ;  the  feet 
Swifl  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save ; 
They  perish ;  all  tlieir  thousands  perish  there,  — 
Horsemen  and  infantry,  they  perish  all,  — 
The  outward  armor  and  the  bones  within 
Broken,  and  bruised,  and  crush'd.    Echo  prolong'd 
The  long  uproar :  a  silence  then  ensued. 


Through  which  the  sound  of  Deva'a  stream  was 

heard, 
A  lonely  voice  of  waters,  wild  and  sweet; 
The  lingering  groan,  the  faintly-utter'd  prayer. 
The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death. 
Ascended  not  so  high.     Down  from  the  cave 
Pelayo  hastes ;  the  Asturians  hasten  down ; 
Fierce  and  immitigable  down  they  speed 
On  all  sides ;  and  along  the  vale  of  blood 
The  avenging  avord  did  mercy's  work  that  hour. 


XXIV. 


RODERICK  AND  COUNT  JUUAN. 

Thou  hast  been  busy,  Death !  this  day,  and  yet 
But  half  thy  work  is  done ;  the  Gates  of  HeU 
Are  throng'd,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  spirits  more, 
Who  from  their  warm  and  healthful  tenements 
Fear  no  divorce,  must,  ere  the  sun'  go  down. 
Enter  the  world  of  woe !    The  Gate  of  Heaven 
Is  open  too,  and  Angeb  round  the  throne 
Of  Mercy  on  their  golden  harps  this  day 
Shall  sing  the  triumphs  of  Redeeming  Love. 

There  was  a  Church  at  Cangas  dedicate 
To  that  Apostle  unto  whom  his  Lord 
Had  given  the  keys —  a  humble  edifice, 
Whose  rude  and  time-worn  structure  suited  well 
That  vale  among  the  mountains.     Its  low  roof 
With  stone  plants  and  with  moss  was  overgrown. 
Short  fern,  and  richer  weeds,  which  from  the  eaves 
Hung  their  long  tresses  down.     White  lichens 

clothed 
The  sides,  save  where  the  ivy  spread,  which  bower 'd 
The  porch,  and  clustering  round  the  pointed  wall. 
Wherein  two  bells,  each  open  to  the  wind. 
Hung  side  by  side,  threaded  with  hairy  shoots 
The  double  niche ;  and  climbing  to  the  cross. 
Wreathed  it,  and  half  cpnceal'd  its  sacred  form 
With  bushy  tuils  luxuriant.     Here  in  the  font — 
Borne  hither  with  rejoicing  and  with  prayers 
Of  all  the  happy  land,  who  saw  in  him 
The  lineage  of  their  ancient  Chiefs  renew'd  — 
The  Prince  had  been  immersed :  and  here  within 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with  age. 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid. 

Two  stately  oaks  stood  nigh,  in  the  full  growth 
Of  many  a  century.    They  had  flourish 'd  there 
Before  the  Gothic  sword  was  felt  in  Spain, 

I  And  when  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Was  broken,  there  they  flourish'd  still.    Their 

boughs. 
Mingled  on  high,  and  stretching  wide  around, 

;Form'd  a  deep  shade,  beneath  which  canopy. 
Upon  the  ground  Count  Julian's  board  was  spread ; 
For  to  his  daughter  he  had  left  his  tent. 
Pitched  for  her  use  hard  by.     He  at  the  board 
Sat  with  his  trusted  Captains,  Gunderiok, 
Felix  and  Miro,  Theudered  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Cottila,  and  Virimar, 
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Men  through  all  fortunes  faithful  to  their  Lord, 

And  to  that  old  and  tried  fidelity, 

By  personal  love  and  honor  held  in  ties 

Strong  as  religious  bonds.     As  there  they  sat. 

In  the  distant  vale  a  rising  dust  wa»  seen. 

And  frequent  flash  of  steel,  —  the  flying  fight 

Of  men  who,  by  a  fiery  foe  pursued. 

Put  forth  their  coursers  at  full  speed,  to  reach 

The  aid  in  which  they  trust .     U  p  sprung  the  Chiefs, 

And  hastily  taking  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

Sped  to  their  post. 

Amid  the  chestnut  groves 
On  Sella's  side,  Alphonso  had  in  charge 
To  watch  the  foe :  a  prowling  band  came  nigh, 
"Whom,  with  the  ardor  of  impetuous  youth. 
He  charged,  and  followed  them  in  close  pursuit : 
Quick  succors  join'd  them ;  and  the  strife  grew  hot. 
Ere  Pedro,  hastening  to  bring  off  his  son. 
Or  Julian  and  his  Captains,  —  bent  alike 
That  hour  to  abstain  from  combat,  (for  by  this 
Full  sure  they  deem'd  Alcahman  had  secured 
The  easy  means  of  certain  victory,)  — 
Could  reach  the  spot.     Both  thus  in  their  intent 
According,  somewhat  had  they  now  allay'd 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  though  still  spears  flew, 
And  strokes  of  sword  and  mace  were  interchanged, 
When,  passing  through  the  troop,  a  Moor  came  up 
On  errand  from  the  Chief,  to  Julian  sent ; 
A  fatal  errand  fatally  performed 
For  Julian,  for  the  Chief,  and  for  himself. 
And  all  that  host  of  Mussulmen  he  brought ; 
For  while  with  weli-dissembled  words  he  lured 
The  warrior's  ear,  the  dexterous  ruffian  mark'd 
The  favoring  moment  and  unguarded  place. 
And  plunged  a  javelin  in  his  side.    The  Count 
Fell,  but  in  falling  called  to  Cottila, — 
Treachery!    the  Moor!   the  Moor!  —  He  too  on 

whoih 
He  caird  had  seen  the  blow  from  whence  it  came, 
And   seized   the   Murderer.     Miscreant!    he  ex- 
claimed, 
Who  set  thee  on  ?    The  Mussulman,  who  saw 
His  secret  ptorpose  baffled,  undismayed, 
Replies,  What  I  have  done  is  authorized ; 
To  punish  treachery  and  prevent  worse  ill, 
Orpas  and  Abulcacem  sent  me  here  ; 
The  service  of  the  Caliph  and  the  Faitli 
Required  the  blow. 

The  Prophet  and  the  Fiend 
Reward  thee  then  !  cried  Cottila ;  meantime 
Take  thou  from  me  thy  proper  earthly  meed  ; 
Villain!  —  and  lifling,  as  he  spake,  the  sword, 
He  smote  him  on  the  neck ;  the  trenchant  blade 
Through  vein  and  artery  pass'd  and  yielding  bone ; 
And  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  assassin  dropp'd, 
His  head  half-severed  fell.     The  curse  of  God 
Fall  on  the  Caliph,  and  the  Faith,  and  thee ! 
Stamping  for  anguish,  Cottila  pursued  ; 
African  dogs,  thus  is  it  ye  requite 
Our  services  ?  —  But  dearly  shall  ye  pay 
For  this  day's  work  !  —  O  fellow-soldiers,  here. 
Stretching  his  hands  toward  the  host,  he  cried. 
Behold  your  noble  leader  basely  slain  ! 
He  who  for  twenty  years  hath  led  us  forth 
To  war,  and  brought  us  home  with  Tictory,  — 


Here  he  lies  foully  murdered,  —  by  the  Moors,-* 
Those  whom  he  trusted,  whom  he  served  so  well  ? 
Our  turn  is  next !  but  neither  will  we  wait 
Tdly,  nor  tamely  fall ! 

Amid  the  grief. 
Tumult,  and  rage,  of  those  who  gathered  round, 
When  Julian  could  be  heard,  I  have  yet  life. 
He  said,  for  vengeance.     Virimar,  speed  thou 
To  yonder  Mountaineers,  and  tell  their  Chiefs 
That  Julian's  veteran  army  joins  this  day 
Pelayo's  standard !     The  command  devolves 
On  Gunderick.     Fellow-soldiers,  who  so  well 
Redress'd  the  wrongs  of  your  old  General, 
Ye  will  not  let  his  death  go  unrevenged !  — 
Tears  then  were  seen  on  many  an  iron  cheek. 
And  groans  were  heard  from  many  a  resolute  heart, 
And  vows  with  imprecations  mix'd  went  forth. 
And  curses  check'd  by  sobs.     Bear  me  apart. 
Said  Julian,  with  a  faint  and  painful  voice. 
And  let  me  see  my  daughter  ere  I  die. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  pitying  throng 
Divide  before  her.     Eagerly  she  came ; 
A  deep  and  fearful  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe,  —  pale,  deadly  pale, 
Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 
Nor  tears  nor  groans  ;  —  within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grief,  and  kneeling  solemnly 
Beside  him,  raised  her  awful  hands  to  heaven. 
And  cried,  Lord  God  !  be  with  him  in  this  hour  ! 
Two  things  have  I  to  think  of,  O  my  child  — 
Vengeance  and  thee,  said  Julian.     For  the  first 
I  have  provided :  what  remains  of  life      , 
As  best  may  comfort  thee  may  so  be  best 
Employ'd  ;  let  me  be  borne  within  the  church, 
And  thou,  with  that  good  man  who  follows  thee, 
Attend  me  there. 

Thus  when  Florinda  heard 
Her  father  speak,  a  gleam  of  heavenly  joy 
Shone  through  the  anguish  of  her  countenance. 

0  gracious  God,  she  cried,  my  prayers  are  heard  ; 
Now  let  me  die !  —  They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting,  as  tliey  lifted  him,  his  brow, 

Drvw  in,  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-cloeed. 
His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand, 
Lest  its  long  shafl  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
Gently  his  men,  with  slow  and  steady  step. 
Their  suffering  burden  bore,  and  in  the  Church 
Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees.  —  Now,  friends,  said  he. 
Farewell.     I  ever  hoped  to  meet  my  death 
Among  ye,  like  a  soldier,  —  but  not  thus ! 
Go  join  the  Asturians  ;  and  in  afler-years. 
When  of  your  old  commander  ye  shall  talk. 
How  well  he  loved  his  followers,  what  he  was 
In  battle,  and  how  basely  he  was  slain, 
Let  not  the  tale  its  fit  completion  lack. 
But  say  how  bravely  was  his  death  revenged. 
Vengeance !  in  that  good  word  dotli  Julian  make 
His  testament ;  your  faithful  swords  must  grive 
The  will  its  full  performance.     Leave  me  now ; 

1  have  done  with  worldly  things.     Comrades,  fare- 

well. 
And  love  my  memory ! 

They  with  copious  tears 
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Of  burning  anger,  grief  exasperating 

Their  rage,  and  fury  giving  force  to  grief, 

Hasten 'd  to  form  their  ranks  against  the  Moors. 

Julian  meantime  toward  the  altar  tum'd 

His  languid  eyes.     That  Image,  is  it  not 

St.  Peter  ?  he  inquired ;  he  who  denied 

His  Lord,  and  was  forgiven  ?  —  Roderick  rejoin'd, 

It  is  the  Apostle  ;  and  may  that  same  Lord, 

0  Julian,  to  thy  soul's  salvation  bless 
The  seasonable  thought ! 

The  dying  Count 
Then  fix'd  upon  the  Groth  his  earnest  eyes. 
No  time,  said  he,  ia  this  for  bravery, 
As  little  for  dissemblance.     I  would  fain 
Die  in  the  fiiith  wherein  my  fathers  died, 
Whereto  they  pledged  me  in  mine  infancy. 
A  soldier's  habits,  he  pursued,  have  steel'd 
My  spirit,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fear 
This  passage  as  1  ought.     But  if  to  feel 
That  I  have  sinn'd,  and  from  my  soul  renounce 
The  Impostor's  faith,  which  nevor  in  that  soul 
Obtain'd  a  place, —  if  at  the  Savior's  feet. 
Laden  with  guilt,  to  cast  myself  and  cry, 
Lord,  I  believe  !  help  thou  my  unbelief! 
If  this  in  the  sincerity  of  death 
Sufficeth,  —  Father,  let  me  from  thy  lips 
Receive  the  assurances  with  which  the  Church 
Doth  bless  the  dying  Christian. 

Roderick  raised 
His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  open  palms — Mysterious  are  thy  ways 
And  merciful,  O  gracious  Lord !  he  cried. 
Who  to  this  end  hast  thus  been  pleased  to  lead 
My  wandering  steps !  O  Father,  this  thy  son 
Hath  sinn'd  and  gone  astray :  but  hast  not  Thou 
Said,  When  the  sinner  from  his  evil  ways 
Tumeth,  that  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive. 
And  Angels  at  the  sight  rejoice  in  Heaven ! 
Therefore  do  I,  in  thy  most  holy  name. 
Into  thy  family  receive  again 
Him  who  was  lost,  and  in  that  name  absolve 
The  Penitent.  —  So  saying,  on  the  head 
Of  Julian  solemnly  he  laid  his  hands. 
Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  tum'd. 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it,  pursued — 
Julisn  !  receive  from  me  the  Bread  of  Life ! 
In  silence  reverently  the  Count  partook 
The  reconciling  rite,  and  to  his  lips 
Roderick  then  held  the  consecrated  cup. 

Me  too !  exclaim'd  Florinda,  who  till  then 
Had  listen'd  speechlessly  ;  thou  Man  of  God, 

1  also  must  partake !    The  Lord  hath  heard 

My  prayers!  one  sacrament,  —  one  hour, — one 

grave,— 
One  resurrection ! 

That  dread  office  done, 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 
Which  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  cried. 
In  this  most  awful  moment ;  by  that  hope,  — 
That  holy  faith  which  comforts  thee  in  death. 
Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest ! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  injured  thee ! 
Roderick,  the  wretched  Gpth,  the  guilty  cause 


Of  all  thy  guilt,  —  the  unworthy  instnunent 
Of  thy  redemption,  —  kneels  before  thee  here. 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven  ! 

Roderick!  excUim*d 
'Hie  dying  Count, —  Roderick !  —  and  from  the  floor 
With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself; 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  frU 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.    O  Death,  cried  he,  — 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold,  damp  brow,  — 
Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart !     But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  say.  Forgive  me,  Lord,  as  I  forgive  [eye* 

Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong  !  —  He  closed  his 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, — 
Roderick,   thy   wife  is  dead,  —  the  Church  hath 

power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows, — the  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  puU'd  it  down. 
And  these  cursed  Africans  —  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbesiow  !  — 
His  voice  was  passionate,  and  in  his  eye 
With  glowing  animation  while  he  spake 
The  vehement  spirit  shone  :  its  effort  soon 
Was  past,  and  painfully,  with  feeble  breath. 
In  slow  and  difficult  utterance  he  pursued,  — 
Vain  hope,  if  all  the  evil  was  ordain'd. 
And  this  wide  wreck  the  will  and  work  of  Heaven, 
We  but  the  poor  occasion !    Death  will  make 
All  clear,  and,  joining  us  in  better  worlds. 
Complete  our  union  there  !     Do  for  me  now 
One  friendly  office  more :  —  draw  forth  the  spear. 
And  free  me  from  this  pain !  —  Receive  his  soul. 
Savior !  exclaim'd  the  Goth,  as  he  perform'd 
The  fatal  service.    Julian  cried,  O  friend  !  — 
True  friend !  — and  gave  to  him  his  dying  hand. 
Then  said  he  to  Florinda,  I  go  first. 
Thou  foUowest !  —  kiss  me,  child !  —  and  now,  good 

night ! 

When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose. 
Her  cheek   was   flush'd,  and  in  her  eyes  theve 

beam'd 
A  wilder  brightness.    On  the  Goth  she  gased. 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted. life  gave  way.     O  God!  she  said. 
Lifting  her  hands,  thou  hast  restored  me  all, — 
All  —  in  one  hour  !  —  and  round  his  neck  she 

threw 
Her  arms,  and  cried.  My  Roderick!    mine    in 

Heaven ! 
Groaning,  he  clasp 'd  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled. 


XXV. 

RODERICK  IN  BATTLE. 

Eight  thousand  men  had  to  Asturias  march*d 
Beneath  Count  Julian's  banner ;  the  remains 
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Of  that  brave  army  which  in  A£rica 

So  well  against  the  Muuulman  made  head, 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 

And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 

Their  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  revenge 

His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  left  their  bones. 

Slain  in  unnatural  battle,  on  the  field 

Of  Xeres,  when  the  sceptre  from  the  Ooths 

By  righteous  Heaven  was  refl.    Others  had  fallen 

Consumed  in  sieges,  alway  by  the  Moor 

To  the  front  of  war  opposed.    The  policy. 

With  whatsoever  show  of  honor  cloak'd. 

Was  gross,  and  this  surviving  band  had  oil 

At  their  carousals,  of  the  flagrant  wrong. 

Held  such  discourse  as  stirs  the  mounting  blood. 

The  common  danger  with  one  discontent 

Affecting  chiefs  and  men.    Nor  had  the  bonds 

Of  rcrated  discipline  and  faith  attach'd 

Thus  long  restrained  them,  had  they  not  known 

well 
That  Julian  in  their  just  resentment  shared. 
And  fiz'd  their  hopes  on  him.    Slight  impulse  now 
Sufficed  to  make  these  fiery  martialists 
Break  forth  in  open  fury ;  and  though  first 
Count  Pedro  listened  with  suspicious  ear 
To  Julian's  dying  errand,  deeming  it 
Some  new  decoy  of  treason,  —  when  he  found 
A  second  legate  foUow'd  Virimar, 
And  then  a  third,  and  saw  the  turbulence 
Of  the  camp,  and  how  against  the  Moors  in  haste 
They  form'd  their  lines,  he  knew  that  Providence 
This  hour  had  for  his  country  interposed. 
And  in  such  faith  advanced  to  use  the  aid 
Thus  wondrously  ordain'd.    The  eager  Chiefs 
Hasten  to  greet  him,  Cottila  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Miro,  Theudered,  Gunderick, 
Felix,  and  all  who  held  authority ; 
The  zealous  services  of  their  brave  host 
They  profier'd,  and  besought  him  instantly 
To  lead  against  the  African  their  force 
Combined,  and  in  good  hour  assail  a  foe 
Divided,  nor  for  such  attack  prepared. 

While  thus  they  comikiuned,  Roderick  from  the 

church 
Came  forth,  and  seeing  Pedro,  bent  his  way 
Toward  them.    Sirs,  said  he,  the  Count  is  dead ; 
He  died  a  Christian,  reconciled  to  Heaven, 
In  faith ;  and  when  his  daughter  had  received 
His  dying  breath,  her  spirit  too  took  flight. 
One  sacrament,  one  death,  united  them : 
And  I  beseech  ye,  ye  who  from  the  work 
Of  blood  which  lies  before  us  may  return,  — 
If,  as  I  think,  it  should  not  be  my  fate,  — 
That  in  one  grave  with  Christian  ceremonies 
Ye  lay  them  side  by  side.    In  Heaven  I  ween 
They  are  met  through  mercy :  —  ill  befall  the  man 
Who  should  in  death  divide  them!  —  Then  he 

tum'd 
His  speech  to  Pedro  in  an  under  voice. 
The  King,  said  he,  I  know,  with  noble  mind 
Will  judge  of  the  departed  ;  Christian-like 
He  died,  and  with  a  manly  penitence  : 
They  who  condemn  him  most  should  call  to  mind 
89 


How  grievous  was  the  wrong  which  madden'd 

him; 

Be  that  remembered  in  his  history. 
And  let  no  shame  be  offbf 'd  hii  remains. 

As  Pedro  would  have  answer'd,  a  loud  cry 
Of  menacing  imp^cation  from  the  troops 
Arose ;  for  Orpas,  by  the  Moorish  Chief 
Sent  to  allay  the  storm  his  villany 
Had  stirr'd,  came  hastening  on  a  milk-white  st^ed. 
And  at  safe  distance  having  check'd  th6  rein, 
Beokon'd  for  parley.     'Twas  Orf'lio 
On  which  he  rode,  Roderick's  own  battle-hOTM, 
Who  from  his  master's  hand  had  wont  to  fe^d, 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey 
His  voice  familiar.    At  the  sight  the  €k>th 
Started,  and  indignation  to  his  soul 
Brought  back  the  thoughts  and  fbelings  of  old 

times. 
Suffer  me,  Count,  he  cried,  to  answer  him. 
And  hold  these  back  the  while !    Thus  hating  Aaid, 
He  waited  no  reply,  but  as  he  was. 
Bareheaded,  in  his  weeds,  and  all  unarm'd. 
Advanced  toward  the  renegade.     Sir  Priest, 
Quoth  Orpas  as  he  came,  I  hold  no  talk 
With  thee ;  my  errand  is  with  Gunderick 
And  the  Captains  of  the  host,  to  whom  I  bring 

Such  liberal  offers  and  clear  proof 

The  Goth, 
Breaking  with  scornful  voice    his    sp6e<^h,    ex- 
claim'd. 
What,  could  no  steed  but  Roderick's  serv6  thy 

turn! 
I  should  have  thought  some  sleek  and  sober  mule. 
Long  train 'd  in  shackles  to  procession  pace. 
More  suited  to  my  lord  of  Seville's  use 
Than  this  good  war-horse,  —  he  who  never  bort 
A  villain,  until  Orpas  cross'd  his  back  !  — 
Wretch !  cried  the  astonish'd  renegade,  and  stoop'd, 
Foaming  with  anger,  from  the  saddle-bow. 
To  reach  his  weapon.     Ere  the  hasty  hand. 
Trembling  in  passion,  could  perform  its  will, 
Roderick  had  seized  the  reins.     How  now,  he  cried, 
Orelio !  old  companion,  —  my  good  horse,  — 
Off  with  this  recreant  burden  !  —  And  with  that 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd  and  back'd  the  steed. 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient.    Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell, 
Violently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 
Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand, 
The  trampling  hoofs.     Go,  join  Witiza  now. 
Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried, 
And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  ! 

At  that  sight. 
Count  Julian's  soldiers  and  the  Asturian  host 
Set  up  a  shout,  a  joyful  shout,  which  rung 
Wide  through  the  welkin.     Their  exulting  cry 
With  louder  acclamation  was  renew 'd. 
When  from  the  expiring  miscreant's  neck  they  saw 
That  Roderick  took  the  shield,  and  round  his  own 
Hung  it,  and  vaulted  in  the  seat.     My  horse ! 
My  noble  horse !  he  cried,  with  flattering  hand 
Patting  his  high-arch'd  neck  !  the  renogade  — 
I  thank  him  for't  —  hath  kept  thee  daintily ! 
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Orelio,  thou  art  in  thy  beauty  ttill, 

Thy  pride  and  strength !    Orelio,  my  good  hone. 

Once  more  thou  beareat  to  the  field  thy  Lord, 

He  who  BO  oft  hath  fed  and  cherish'd  thee. 

He  for  whose  sake,  wherever  thou  wert  seen. 

Thou  wert  by  all  men  honor'd.    Once  again 

Thou  hast  thy  proper  master !    Do  thy  part 

As  thou  wert  wont;  and  bear  him  gloriously. 

My  beautiful  Orelio,  —  to  the  last — 

The  happiest  of  his  fields !  —  Then  he  drew  forth 

The  cimeter,  and  waving  it  aloft. 

Rode  toward  the  troops ;  its  unaccustomed  shape 

Disliked  him.    Renegade  in  all  things !  cried 

The  Goth,  and  cast  it  from  him ;  to  the  Chiefs 

Then  said,  If  I  have  done  ye  service  here. 

Help  me,  I  pray  you,  to  a  Spanish  sword ! 

The  trustiest  blade  that  e'er  in  Bilbilb 

Was  dipp'd,  would  not  to-day  be  m'isbestowed 

On  this  right  hand!  —  G«,  some  one,  Gunderick 

cried. 
And  bring  Count  Julian's  sword.     Whoe'er  thou 

art. 
The  worth  which  thou  hast  shown  avenging  him 
Entitles  thee  to  wear  it.    But  thou  goest 
For  battle  unequipp'd ;  —  haste  there,  and  strip 
Ton  villain  of  his  armor ! 

Late  he  spake, 
So  fiut  the  Moors  came  on.    It  matters  not. 
Replied  the  Goth ;  there's  many  a  mountaineer. 
Who  in  no  better  armor  cased  this  day 
Than  his  wonted  leathern  gipion,  wil]  be  found 
In  the  hottest  battle,  yet  bring  off  untouched 
The  unguarded  life  he  ventures.  —  Taking  then 
Count  Julian's  sword,  he  fitted  round  his  wrist 
The  chain,  and  eyeing  the  elaborate  steel 
With  stem  regard  of  joy  —  The  African 
Under  unhappy  stars  was  bom,  he  cried. 
Who    tastes    thy  edge !  —  Make  ready  for    the 

charge  ! 
They  come  —  they  come  !  —  On,  brethren,  to  the 

field !  — 
The  word  is.  Vengeance ! 

Vengeance  was  the  word ; 
From  man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank  it  pass'd. 
By  every  heart  enforced,  by  every  voice 
Sent  forth  in  loud  defiance  of  the  foe. 
The  enemy  in  shriller  sounds  retum'd 
Their  Akbar  and  the  Prophet's  trusted  name. 
The  horsemen  lower'd  their  spears,  the  infantry. 
Deliberately,  with  slow  and  steady  step. 
Advanced;  the  bow-strings  twang'd,  and  arrows 

hiss'd. 
And  javelins  hurtled  by.    Anon  the  hosts 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  horse  and  man 
Conflicting ;  shield  struck  shield,  and  sword,  and 

mace. 
And  curtle-aze  on  helm  and  buckler  rung ; 
Armor  was  riven,  and  wounds  were  interchanged. 
And  many  a  spirit  from  its  mortal  hold 
Hurried  to  bliss  or  bale.     Well  did  the  Chiefs 
Of  Julian's  army  in  that  hour  support 
Their  old  esteem ;  and  well  Count  Pedro  there 
Enhanced  his  former  praise  ;  and  by  his  side. 
Rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  strife, 
Alphonao  through  the  host  of  infidels 


Bore  on  his  bloody  lance  dismay  and  death. 
But  there  was  worst  confiision  and  uproar. 
There  widest  slaughter  and  dismay,  where,  proud 
Of  his  recover'd  Lord,  Orelio  plunged 
Through  thickest  ranks,  trampling  beneath  his  fiset 
The  living  and  the  dead.    Where'er  he  turns. 
The  Moors  divide  and  fly.     What  man  is  this, 
Appall'd  they  say,  who  to  the  front  of  war 
Bareheaded  offers  thus  his  naked  life  ? 
Replete  with  power  he  is,  and  terrible. 
Like  some  destroying  Angel !     Sure  his  lips 
Have  drank  of  Kaf 's  dark  fountain,  and  he  comes 
Strong  in  his  immortality !     Fly !  fly ! 
They  said  ;  this  is  no  human  foe !  —  Nor  leas 
Of  wonder  fill'd  the  Spaniards  when  they  saw 
How  flight  and  terror  went  before  his  way. 
And  slaughter  in  his  path.    Behold,  cries  one. 
With  what  command  and  knightly  ease  he  sits 
The  intrepid  steed,  and  deals  from  side  to  side 
His  dreadful  blows !     Not  Roderick  in  his  power 
Bestrode  with  such  command  and  majesty 
That  noble  war-horse.    His  loose  robe  this  day 
Is  death's  black  banner,  shaking  from  its  folds 
Dismay  and  ruin.    Of  no  mortal  mould 
Is  he  who  in  that  garb  of  peace  affronts 
Whole  hosts,  and  sees  them  scatter  where  he  tarns ! 
Auspicious  Heaven  beholds  us,  and  some  Saint 
Revisits  earth ! 

Ay,  cries  another.  Heaven 
Hath  ever  with  especial  bounty  bless'd 
Above  all  other  lands  its  favor'd  Spain ; 
Choosing  her  children  forth  from  all  miiTikiiMi 
For  its  peculiar  people,  as  of  yore 
Abraham's  ungrateful  race  beneath  the  Law. 
Who  knows  not  how  on  that  most  holy  night 
When  peace  on  Earth  by  Angels  was  proclaim'd. 
The  light  which  o'er  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  shone. 
Irradiated  whole  Spain .'  not  just  display'd. 
As  to  the  Shepherds,  and  again  withdrawn ; 
All  the  long  winter  hours  from  eve  till  mom 
Her  forests,  and  her  mountains,  and  her  plains. 
Her  hills  and  valleys,  were  imbathed  in  light, 
A  light  which  came  not  from  the  sun,  or  moon. 
Or  stars,  by  secondary  powers  dispensed. 
But  from  the  fountain-springs,  the  Light  of  Light 
Effluent.    And  wherefore  should  we  not  believe 
That  this  may  be  some  Saint  or  Angel,  charged 
To  lead  us  to  miraculous  victory .' 
Hath  not  the  Virgin  Mother,  oftentimes 
Descending,  clothed  in  glory,  sanctified 
With  feet  adorable  our  happy  soil !  — 
Mark'd  ye  not,  said  another,  how  he  cast 
In  wrath  the  unhallow'd  cimeter  away, 
And  called  for  t^hristian  weapon  ?    Oh,  be  sore 
This  is  the  aid  of  Heaven !    On,  comrades,  on ! 
A  miracle  to-day  is  wrought  for  Spain ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance !      Hew  the  miscreants 

down, 
And  spare  not !  hew  them  down  in  sacrifice ! 
God  is  with  us !  his  Saints  are  in  the  field ! 
Victory,  miraculous  Victory ! 

Thus  they 
Inflamed  with  wild  belief  the  keen  desire 
Of  vengeance  on  their  enemies  abhorr'd. 
The  Moorish  Chief,  meantime,  o'erlooked  the  fight 
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From  an  eminence,  and  cursed  the  renegade 

Whose  counsels  sorting  to  such  ill  effect 

Had  brought  this  danger  on.    Lo,  from  the  East 

Comes  fresh  alarm !  a  few  poor  fugitives 

Well  nigh  with  fear  exanimate  came  up, 

From  Covadonga  flying,  and  the  rear 

Of  that  destruction,  scarce  with  breath  to  tell 

Their  dreadful  tale.    When  Abulcacem  heard. 

Stricken  with  horror,  like  a  man  berefl 

Of  sense,  he  stood.    O  Prophet,  he  ezclaim'd, 

A  hard  and  cruel  fortune  hast  thou  brought 

This  day  upon  thy  servant !     Must  I  then 

Here  with  disgrace  and  ruin  close  a  life 

Of  glorious  deeds  ?    But  how  should  man  resist 

Fate's  irreversible  decrees,  or  why 

Murmur  at  what  must  be  ?    They  who  survive 

May  mourn  the  evil  which  this  day  begins : 

My  part  will  soon  be  done  !  —  Grief  then  gave  way 

To  rage,  and  cursing  Guisla,  he  pursued  — 

Oh  that  that  treacherous  woman  were  but  here ! 

It  were  a  consolation  to  give  her 

The  evil  death  she  merits ! 

That  reward 
She  hath  had,  a  Moor  replied.     For  when  we 

reach'd 
The  entrance  of  the  vale,  it  was  her  choice 
There  in  the  farthest  dwellings  to  be  left. 
Lest  she  should  see  her  brother's  face ;  but  thence 
We  found  her  flying  at  the  overthrow. 
And  visiting  the  treason  on  her  head, 
Pierced  her  with  wounds.  —  Poor  vengeance  for 

a  host 
Destroyed !  said  Abulcacem  in  his  soul. 
Howbeit,  resolving  to  the  last  to  do 
His  oiBce,  he  roused  up  his  spirit     Go, 
Strike  off  Count  Eudon's  head !  he  cried ;  the  fear 
Which  brought  him  to  our  camp  will  bring  him  else 
in  arms  against  us  now ;  for  Sisibert 
And  Ebba,  he  continued  thus  in  thought. 
Their  uncle's  fate  forever  bars  all  plots 
Of  treason  on  their  part ;  no  hope  have  they 
Of  safety  but  with  us.     He  call'd  them  then 
With  chosen  troops  to  join  him  in  the  front 
Of  battle,  that,  by  bravely  making  head. 
Retreat  might  now  be  won.    Then  fiercer  raged 
The  conflict,  and  more  frequent  cries  of  death. 
Mingling  with  imprecations  and  with  prayers. 
Rose  through  the  din  of  war. 

By  this  the  blood 
Which  Deva  down  her  fatal  channel  pour*d, 
Purpling  Pionia's  course,  had  reach'd  and  stain'd 
The  wider  stream  of  Sella.     Soon  far  off 
The  frequent  glance  of  spears  and  gleam  of  arms 
Were  seen,  which  sparkled  to  the  westering  orb. 
Where  down  the  vale  impatient  to  complete 
The  glorious  work  so  well  that  day  begun, 
Pelayo  led  his  troops.    On  foot  they  came, 
ChiefUins  and  men  alike ;  the  Oaken  Cross 
Triumphant,  borne  on  high,  precedes  their  march. 
And  broad  and  bright  the  argent  banner  shone. 
Roderick,  who,  dealing  death  from  side  to  side. 
Had  through  the  Moorish  army  now  made  way. 
Beheld  it  flash,  and  judging  we%l  what  aid 
Approach'd,  with  sudden  impulse  that  way  rode. 
To  tell  of  what  had  pass'd,— lest  in  the  strife 


They  should  engage  with  Julian's  men,  and  mar 

The  mighty  consummation.    One  ran  on 

To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having  given 

His  tale  to  this  swifl  messenger,  the  G^th 

Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breathe. 

Siverian,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  .yon  horse,  whose  reeking  aides 

Are  red  with  slaughter,  is  the  same  on  whom 

The  apostate  Orpas  in  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

But  thou  shouldst  know  him  best ;  regard  him  well ; 

Is't  not  Orelio? 

Either  it  is  he. 
The  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to  him. 
Whom  all  thought  matchless,  that  similitude 
Would  be  the  greater  wonder.     But  behold. 
What  man  is  he  who  in  that  disarray 
Doth  with  such  power  and  majesty  bestride 
The  noble  steed,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
In  his  own  proper  seat  ?    Look,  how  he  leans 
To  cherish  him ;  and  how  the  gallant  horse 
Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bends  his  head. 
As  if  again  to  court  that  gentle  touch. 
And  answer  to  the  voice  which  praises  him ! 
Can  it  be  Maccabee  ^  rejoin'd  the  King, 
Or  are  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul 
Indeed  fulfill'd,  and  hath  the  grave  given  up 
Its  dead  P  —  So  saying,  on  the  old  man  he  tum'd 
Eyes  full  of  wide  astonishment,  which  told 
The  incipient  thought  that  for  incredible 
He  spake  no  further.    But  enough  had  pass'd, 
For  old  Siverian  started  at  the  words 
Like  one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  exclaimed, 
Blind  that  I  was  to  know  him  not  till  now  I 
My  Master,  O  my  Master ! 

He  meantime 
With  easy  pace  moved  on  to  meet  their  march. 
King,  to  Pelayo  he  began,  this  day. 
By  means  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy  throne 
Is  stablish'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spain  revenged. 
Orpas,  the  accursed,  upon  yonder  field 
Lies  ready  for  the  ravens.    By  the  Moors 
Treacherously  slain,  Count  Julian  will  be  found 
Before  Saint  Peter's  altar ;  unto  him 
Grace  was  vouchsafed ;  and  by  that  holy  power 
Which  at  Visonia  by  the  Primate's  hand 
Of  his  own  proper  act  to  me  was  g^ven. 
Unworthy  as  I  am, — yet  sure  I  think 
Not  without  mystery,  as  the  event  hath  shown, — 
Did  I  accept  Count  Julian's  penitence. 
And  reconcile  the  dying  man  to  Heaven. 
Beside  him  hath  his  daughter  gone  to  rest. 
Deal  honorably  with  his  remains,  and  let 
One  grave  witii  Christian  rites  receive  them  both. 
Is  it  not  written  that  as  the  Tree  falb 
So  it  shall  lie.' 

In  this  and  all  things  else, 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  tum'd 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  silently. 
Thereat  the  Goth,  with  fervent  pressure,  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said, 
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Mj  good  Srveiian,  go  not  thoa  this  day 

To  war !  1  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm ! 

Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats,  and  with  whom 

Hercafler  ahoald  thy  miatreM  talk  of  me 

If  thou  wert  gone? — Thou  teest  I  am  unarmed ; 

Thos  diaarray'd  as  thou  beholdett  me, 

Clean  through  yon  miscreant  army  hare  I  cut 

My  way  unhort ;  but  being  once  by  Heaven 

Presenr^  I  would  not  perish  with  the  guilt 

Of  having  wilfully  provoked  my  death. 

Give  me  thy  helmet  and  thy  cuirass !  —  Nay,  — 

Thou  wert  not  wont  to  let  me  ask  in  vain. 

Nor  to  oppose  me  when  my  will  was  known ! 

To  thee,.methinks,  I  should  be  still  the  King. 

Thus  saying,  they  withdrew  a  little  way 
Within  the  trees.    Roderick  alighted  there, 
And  in  the  old  man's  armor  dight  himself. 
Dost  thou  not  marvel  by  what  wondrous  chance. 
Said  he,  Orelio  to  his  master's  hand 
Hath  been  restored  ?    I  found  the  renegade 
Of  Seville  on  his  back,  and  hurl'd  him  down 
Headlong  to  the  earth.    The  noble  animal 
Rejoicingly  obey'd  my  hand  to  shake 
His  recreant  burden  off,  and  trample  out 
The  life  which  once  I  spared  in  evil  hour. 
Now  let  me  meet  Witiza's  viperous  sons 
In  yonder  field,  and  then  I  may  go  lest 
In  peace,  —  my  work  is  done  ! 

And  nobly  done ! 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man.    Oh!   thou  art  greater 

now 
Than  in  that  glorious  hour  of  victory 
When  grovelling  in  the  dust  Witiza  lay, 
The  prisoner  of  thy  hand !  —  Roderick  replied, 
O  good  Siverian,  happier  victory 
Thy  soo  hath  now  achieved,  — the  victory 
Over  the  world,  his  sins,  and  his  despair. 
If  on  the  field  my  body  should  be  found. 
See  it,  I  charge  thee,  laid  in  Julian's  grave, 
And  let  no  idle  ear  be  told  for  whom 
Thou  moumest.    Thou  wilt  use  Orelio 
As  doth  beseem  the  steed  which  hath  so  ofi 
Carried  a  King  to  battle ;  —  he  hath  done 
Good  service  for  his  rightful  Lord  to-day, 
And  better  yet  must  do.    Siverian,  now 
Farewell !    I  think  we  shall  not  meet  again 
Till  it  be  in  that  world  where  never  change 
Is  known,  and  they  who  love  shall  part  no  more. 
Commend  me  to  my  mother's  prayers,  and  say 
That  never  man  enjoy'd  a  heavenlier  peace 
Than  Roderick  at  this  hour.    O  faithful  friend. 
How  dear  thou  art  to  me  these  tears  may  tell ! 

With  that  he  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck ; 
Then  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  reins, 
And  soon  rejoin 'd  the  host.    On,  comrades,  on  ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance !  he  exclaim'd,  and  took 
The  Ifead  on  that  good  charger,  be  alone 
Horsed  for  the  onset.    They,  with  one  consent. 
Gave  all  their  voices  to  the  inspiring  cry, 
Victory  and  Vengeance  !  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Caught  the  prophetic  shout  and  roU'd  it  round. 
Count  Pedro's  people  heard  amid  the  heat 
Of  bftttle,  and  retum'd  the  glad  acclaim. 


The  astonish'd  Mussulmen,  on  all  sides  charged. 
Hear  that  tremendous  cry ;  yet  manfully 
They  stood,  and  every  where,  with  gallant  fToat, 
Opposed  in  &ir  array  the  shock  of  war. 
Desperately  they  fought,  like  men  expert  in  mnom^ 
And  knowing  that  no  safety  could  be  found. 
Save  from  their  own  right  hands.    No  former  day 
Of  all  his  long  career  had  seen  their  chief 
Approved  so  well ;  nor  had  Witixa's  sons 
Ever  before  this  hour  achieved  in  fight 
Such  feats  of  resolute  valor.    Sisibert 
Beheld  Pelayo  in  the  field  afoot. 
And  twice  essay 'd  beneath  his  horse's  feet 
To  thrust  him  down.    Twice  did  the  Prinee  erade 
The  shock,  and  twice  upon  his  shield  received 
The  fratricidal  sword.    Tempt  me  no  more. 
Son  of  Witiza,  cried  the  indignant  chief. 
Lest  I  forget  what  mother  gave  thee  birth ! 
Go  meet  thy  death  from  any  hand  but  mine ! 
He  said,  and  tum'd  aside.    Fitliest  from  me  ! 
Exclaim'd  a  dreadful  voice,  as  through  the  throng 
Orelio  forced  his  way :  fitliest  from  me 
Receive  the  rightful  death' too  long  withheld ! 
'Tis  Roderick  strikes  the  blow !    And  as  he  apakA, 
Upon  the  traitor's  shoulder  fierce  he  drove 
The  weapon,  well-bestow 'd.    He  in  the  seat 
Totter'd  and  fell.    The  Avenger  hasten'd  on 
In  search  of  Ebba;  and  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Rejoicing,  and  forgetfVil  of  all  else. 
Set  up  his  cry,  as  he  was  wont  in  youth  — 
Roderick  the  Goth !  —  his  war-cry  known  ao  w»U. 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 
And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved-^ 
Roderick  the  Goth !  Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  !  Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 
Urban  repeated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.    Not  from  the  field 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiza  fell, 
With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 
Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  unreflecting  throng,  who  yesterday. 
If  it  had  pass'd  their  lips,  would  with  a  curse 
Have  clogg'd  it,  echoed  it  as  if  it  cam6 
From  some  celestial  voice  in  the  air,  reveal'd 
To  be  the  certain  pledge  of  all  their  hopes. 
Roderick  the  Goth !    Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick   and    Vengeance!      O'er   the    field  it 

spread. 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry ; 
Mountains,  and  rocks,  and  vales  re€choed  round ; 
And  he,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  rode  on. 
Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and 

smote, 
And  overthrew,  and  scatter'd,  and  destroyed. 
And  trampled  down ;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  be  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Roderick  the  G<f\h !    Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance ! 

Thus  he  made  his  way. 
Smiting  and  slaying,  through  the  astonish'd  ranks, 
Till  he  jieheld,  where,  on  a  fiery  barb, 
Ebba,  performing  well  a  soldier's  part, 
Dealt  to  the  right  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
With  mutual  rage  they  met.    The  renegade 
Displays  a  cimeter,  the  splendid  gift 
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Of  Walid  from  Damascus  sent ;  its  hilt 
Emboss'd  with  gems,  its  blade  of  perfect  steel, 
Which,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun 
With  dazzling  splendor,  flashed.    The  Goth  objects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  received  the  edge 
Driven  from  its  aim  aside,  and  of  its  force 
Diminished.     Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aim'd  and  rebated ;  many  a  deadly  blow 
Straight,  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repell'd. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reach*d 
The  apostate's  turban,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attained  his  forehead.     Wretch !  the  avenger  cried, 
It  comes  from  Roderick's  hand !     Roderick  the 

Goth! 
WJio  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  betray'd  ! 
Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons !    Saying  thus,  he  seized 
The  miserable,  who,  blinded  now  with  blood, 
Reel'd  in  the  saddle ;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing  Orelio,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.    The  dreadful  Goth  pass'd  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war,  and  still 
Scattering,  where'er  he  turn'd,  the  affrighted  ranks. 

O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that 
day; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage, 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear. 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death, 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans. 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  with  the  din  of 'arms 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds ; 
While  over  all  predominant  was  heard, 
Reiterate  from  the  conquerors  o'er  the  field, 
Roderick  the  Goth !    Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  !  —  Woe  for  Africa ! 
Woe  for  the  circumcised !     Woe  for  the  faith 
Of  the  lying  Ishmaelite  that  hour  !     The  Chiefs 
Have  fallen  ;  the  Moors,  confused,  and  captainless. 
And  panic-stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape 
The  inevitable  fate.    Turn  where  they  will. 
Strong  in  his  cause,  rejoicing  in  success, 
Insatiate  at  the  banquet  of  revenge. 
The  enemy  is  there ;  look  where  they  will. 
Death  hath  environed  their  devoted  ranks  : 
Fly  where  they  will,  the  avenger  and  the  sword 
Await  them,  —  wretches !  whom  the  righteous  arm 
Hath  overtaken !  —  Join'd  in  bonds  of  faith 
Accurs'd,  the  most  flagitious  of  mankind 
From  all  parts  met  are  here  ;  the  apostate  Greek, 
The  vicious  Syrian,  and  the  sullen  Copt, 
The  Persian  cruel  and  corrupt  of  soul. 
The  Arabian  robber,  and  the  prowling  sons 
Of  Africa,  who  from  their  thirsty  sands 
Pray  that  the  locusts  on  the  peopled  plain 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.     Conjoined 
Beneath  an  impious  faith,  which  sanctifies 
To  them  all  deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood,  — 
Tea,  and  halloos  them  on,  —  here  are  they  met 
To  be  conjoin'd  in  punishment  this  hour. 
For  plunder,  violation,  massacre. 


All  hideous,  all  unutterable  things. 
The  righteous^  the  immitigable  sword 
Exacts  due  vengeance  now  !  the  cry  of  blood 
Is  heard  :  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full; 
Such  mercy  as  the  Moor  at  Auria  gave. 
Such  mercy  hath  he  fuund  this  dreadful  hour ! 

The  evening  darken'd,  but  the  avenging  sword 
Turn'd  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had  closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.    The  ChiefUins  then 
Blew  the  recall,  and  from  their  perfect  work 
Retum'd  rejoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.    He  full  sure 
Had  thought  upon  that  field  to  find  his  end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  join'd. 
But  still  where  through  the  press  of  war  he  went 
Half-arm'd,  and  like  a  lover  seeking  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left ; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet ;  he,  when  he  beheld 
The  rout  complete,  saw  that  the  shield  of  Heaven 
Had  been  extended  over  him  once  more. 
And  bowed  before  its  will.    Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smeared 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ?  — 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  pase'd. 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls 
A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscribed 
In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick's  name. 


NOTES. 


Count  Julian  eaUed  the  invaiUn.  —  L  p.  649.  ooL  9. 

The  itory  of  Count  JuHan  and  hii  dang hter  has  be«n  treatsd 
aa  a  fiible  by  aomo  aotboni,  btieauae  it  ia  not  mentioned  by  the 
three  writora  who  lived  neareat  the  time.  But  tboao  writers 
atate  the  mere  fact  of  the  conqueat  of  Spain  aa  briefly  aa  poe- 
aible,  without  entering  into  particulara  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
beat  Spaniah  hiatoriana  and  antiqaariea  are  peraaaded  that 
there  ia  no  caaae  for  diabelievinf  the  uniform  and  ceacurrent 
tradition  of  both  Moora  and  Chriatiana. 

For  the  purpoaea  of  poetry,  it  ia  immaterial  whether  the 
atory  be  true  or  falae.  1  have  repreaented  the  Count  aa  a  man 
both  Binned  ag ainat  and  ainning,  and  equally  to  be  commiaer- 
ated  and  condemned.  The  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Count 
Julian  haa  contemplated  hia  character  in  a  grandet  point  of 
view,  and  repreaented  him  as  a  man  aelf-Juatifled  in  bringing 
an  army  of  foreign  auziliariea  to  aaaist  him  in  delivering  hia 
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eountry  from  a  tyrant,  and  foreseeinf ,  when  it  ia  too  late  to 
recede,  the  evila  which  he  is  thua  bringing  upon  her. 

Not  victory  that  o'enhadowi  him,  leei  he  I 
No  airy  and  light  paasion  stin  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him ;  all  are  quellM 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner,  stress  of  mind : 
Wakoflil  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  ur  shouts  of  men : 
As  oftentimes  an  eagle,  when  the  sun  > 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray. 
Stands  solitary,  stands  immovable 
Upon  some  highest  cliff,  and  rolls  his  oye. 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unabased. 
In  the  cold  light,  above  the  dews  of  mom. 

Aet5f  Semte^ 

Part!  of  this  tragedy  are  as  fine  in  their  kind  as  any  thing 
which  C9n  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry. 

Joan  de  Mena  places  Count  Julian  with  Orpns,  the  rene- 
gado  Archtushop  of  Seville,  in  the  deepest  pit  of  helL 

.     JVo  buaumenU  U  jmtdo  eaUar 
Orpat  maUita,  niati  JmUohj 
Puta  toys  en  d  valU  vuu  Hondo  dmfiaij 
Qm  mo  se  redinujamms  por  Uorar : 
Q^a^  ya  enuia  voa  pudo  indtgnar 
A  vtndor  undialaa  Uerrat  y  Ujfts 
De  Efpona,  Us  qmalu  pujanf  de  reifu 
En  tAo*  a  tamtoo  no  pndo  tobrv. 

CopU  91. 

A  Portugneae  poet,  Andre  da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  is  more 
indulgent  to  the  Count,  and  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of 
degeneracy  in  hia  own  times,  that  the  same  crimo  would  no 
longer  provoke  the  same  vengeance.  His  catalogue  of  women 
who  have  become  famous  by  the  evil  of  which  they  have  been 
the  occasion,  begina  with  Eve,  and  ends  with  Anne  Boleyn. 


Ltmomr  m  podo  no  Conde  e 

Z>n  ojtnon  da  »ua  honeeddado^ 
80  0  nam  vitaperara  e»  eruento 

Diobarale  da  Hispana  CkriMtandad* ; 
Sekoje  owera  stMpros  cento  e  cento 

M'eata  noeea  ii^eiiz  lasciva  idade^ 
JVV»  eeperdera  nam  afirrU  Eepankoy 
Qms  0  erinufrequentado  nam  se  estranka. 

Per  mnikeru  porem  se  Urn  perdido 
MvUoe  re^nos  da  outra  e  desta  vida ; 

Per  Eoaseperdeo  o  Ceo  sobido. 
Per  Hdena  a  JUia  eselareeida  ; 

Per  Cleopatra  0  Mlgyptofei  venodo, 
jieeiriapor  Simiramis  perdida. 

Per  Cava  ee  perdeo  aferU  EspaMhOf 

EporJinna  BeUna  a  Oram  Bretanka, 

Destruicam  de  Espanha,  p.  9. 


InhMmamprieeta  with  wwjftnding  blood 
Had  stained  their  country.  — I.  p.  649,  coL  8. 

Never  has  any  country  been  so  cursed  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution as  Spain.  Under  the  Heathen  Emperors  it  had  its 
ftdl  share  of  suffering,  and  the  first  fatal  precedent  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  secular  power  to  punish  heresy  with  death,  occurred 
in  Spain.  Then  came  the  Arian  controversy.  There  was  as 
much  bigotry,  as  much  rancor,  na  little  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  as  much  intolerance,  on  one  part  as  on  the  other : 
but  the  successful  party  were  better  politicians,  and  more 
expert  in  the  management  of  miracles. 

Near  to  the  city  of  Osen,  or  Ossel,  there  was  a  famous 
Catholic  church,  and  a  more  famous  baptistery,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  crovs.  On  Holy  Thursday  in  every  year,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  assembled  there,  saw  that 
the  baptistery  was  empty,  and  ei\joyed  a  marvellous  fragrance, 
which  differed  from  that  of  any,  or  all,  flowers  and  spices,  for 
it  was  an  odor  which  came  as  the  vesper  of  the  divine  ^-irtue 
that  was  about  to  manifest  itself.  Then  they  fastened  the 
doors  of  the  church,  and  sealed  them.    On  Easter  Eve  the 


doors  were  opened,  the  baptistery  was  fi>und  lull  of  water,  and 
all  the  children  bom  within  the  preceding  twelve  months  were 
baptized.  Theudisclo,  an  Arian  king,  set  his  aeal  also  upon 
the  doors  for  two  successive  years,  and  set  a  guard  there. 
Still  the  miraculous  baptistery  was  filled.  The  third  year  be 
suspected  pipes,  and  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  round  the 
building ;  but  before  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  was  murdered, 
oa  opportunely  as  Arius  himsel£  The  trench  was  dry,  but 
the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  enough,  and  the  miracle  was 
continued.  When  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  party  was  com- 
plete, it  was  no  longer  neeesniry  to  keep  it  up.  The  same 
baptistery  was  employed  to  convince  the  SpAniards  of  their 
error  in  keeping  Easter.  In  Brito's  time,  a  few  ruins,  called 
Oscla,  were  shown  near  the  river  Cambria ;  the  broken  b^- 
tiatery  was  then  called  the  Bath,  and  some  wild  superstitiona 
which  the  peasantry  related  bore  traces  of  the  original  legend. 
The  trick  was  not  uncommon ;  it  was  practised  in  Sicily  and 
in  other  places.  The  story,  however,  is  of  some  value,  as 
showing  that  baptism  was  administered  *  only  ooee  a  year, 
(except  in  cases  of  danger,)  that  immersion  was  the  manner, 
and  that  infiuita  were  baptized. 

Arianism  seems  to  have  lingered  in  Spain  long  after  its 
defeat.  The  names  Pelayo  (Pelagtua)  and  Arias  certainly 
appear  to  indicate  a  cherished  heresy,  and  Brito  f  most  have 
feh  this  when  ho  deduced  the  former  name  (nm  Saint  Pelayo 
of  the  tenth  century ;  for  how  came  the  Saint  by  it,  and  bow 
could  Brito  have  forgotten  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  ? 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, Ramon  Berenguer,  Cap  de  eetopa,  as  he  was  called,  for 
his  bushy  head,  made  war  upon  some  Christians  wbo  are  aakl 
to  have  turned  Arians,  and  took  the  castles  into  which  tlwy 
retired.^  By  the  number  of  their  castles,  which  he  gave  to 
those  chiefii  who  assisted  him  in  conquering  them,  they  appear 
to  have  been  numerous.  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  pecpia 
were  really  what  they  are  called ;  for  Arian  has  never  been, 
like  ManichsBan,  a  term  ignorantly  and  indiscriminately  givea 
to  heretics  of  all  descriptions ;  and  there  is  no  heresy  which 
would  be  so  well  understood  in  Spain,  and  so  likely  to  have 
revived  there. 

The  feelings  of  the  triumphant  party  toward  their  opp»- 
nonts  are  well  marked  by  the  manner  in  which  St.  Isidore 
speaks  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Valens.  T%raciamfirro 
iMeendueque  depopvdomtxr^  deletoqne  Romanonan  ezereitm  Tnest 
Falentem  jaenlo  vnineratumj  m  fuadam  vtZZa  fagienUm  tnecmt- 
derwdy  «t  morito  ipee  ab  eia  vivns  tomporaU  eremaretar  meemdio^ 
qui  tarn  pukhras  amimas  ignihus  mtenuM^  trmdideraL  If  tbe 
troth  of  this  opinion  should  be  doubted,  there  is  a  good  Atba- 
nasian  miracle  in  the  Chronieon  ||  of  8.  Isidore  and  Helitoa, 
to  prove  it.  A  certain  Arian,  by  name  Olympiua,  being  in  the 
bath,  blasphemed  the  Holy  Trinity,  and,  behold !  being  straek 
by  an  angel  with  throe  fiery  darts,  he  was  visibly  consutned. 

With  regard  to  the  Arians,  the  Catholics  only  did  to  the 
others  as  toe  others  would  have  done  to  them ;  but  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  was  equally  unprovoked  and  inhuxnao. 
They  are  said  to  have  betrayed  many  towns  to  the  Hoot* ; 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not,  by  every  memam 
in  their  power,  assisted  in  overthrowing  a  government  under 
which  they  wore  miserably  oppressed.  Su  Isidore  has  a  men»- 
orable  passage  relating  to  their  craol  persecution  and  com- 
pulsory conversion  under  Sisebut ;  Qtti  initio  rtgni  Judaos  ad 
Fidem  Christianam  permovens  mwnJeOionem  quidem  habuit,  eod 
non  secundum  scientiam:  petestate  entai  compmliL,  qnos  protoeare 
fidd  rOtums  oportuiL  Sed  sieut  est  seriptum  «tve  per  oeeaeieetem 
ei»e  per  veritatem,  Ckristus  annuMtiatur,in  hoe  gaudeo  etgaado- 
be-S.  Isidor.  Christ.  Goth.  Espana  Sagrada,  6,  503. 

The  Moorish  conquest  procured  for  them  an  interval  of 
repose,  till  the  Inquisition  was  esublished,  and  by  its  damnable 

*  In  the  ■ereotaeaUk  knd  lut  eouneQ  ot  Totode,  b  vma  decrsed  that  ta* 
bftptUwry  ihould  be  ahut  up,  and  aealed  with  the  epiaeopal  aesl,  dorin|r  tba 
whole  year,  till  G«wd  FMtij ;  on  Out  day  the  biabop  bi  hia  paatt6oala, 
vaa  to  open  It  vitb  freat  aolemnity,  b  token  that  Chriat,  bf  hie  y— law 
and  reaurrectlon,  bad  opened  the  waj  to  beaven  ibr  nankiDd,  aa  oa  tbot 
daj  the  hope  waa  opened  of  obtaining  Rdampdon  ^raogh  the  holy  ■■cm- 
moot  of  baptiam.  —  AbmZaa,  13,  fS,  8. 

f  MonarEbia  Laaitana,  9,  7, 19. 

X  Pen  Tomich.  c.  94,  ft.  76. 

$  Kat.  Goth,  apud  Florex.    Eapana  Sagrada,  t.  f ,  48S. 

I  Eai«na  Safrada,  t.  f ,  474. 
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•eta  pat  all  fonner  borron  out  of  remembnmce.  When  To- 
kdo  was  recoTered  from  the  Moor*  by  Alonao  VI.,  the  Jews 
of  that  city  waited  upon  the  conqueror,  and  assured  him  that 
they  were  part  of  the  ten  tribes  whom  Nebuchadneuar  had 
transported  into  Spain ;  not  the  descendants  or  the  Jerusalem 
Jews  who  had  crucified  Christ.  Their  ancestors,  they  said, 
were  entirely  innocent  of  the  crucifixion ;  for  when  Caiaphas 
the  high-priest  had  written  to  the  Toledan  synafofues  to  ask 
their  advice  respectinf  tlie  person  who  called  himself  the 
Messiah,  and  whether  he  should  be  slain,  the  Toledan  Jews 
returned  for  answer,  that  in  their  judgment  the  prophecies 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  person,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  be  put  to  death.  This  reply  they  pro- 
duced in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  Arabic,  as  it  had  been 
translated  by  conmiand  of  King  Oalifire.  Alonso  gave  ear  to 
the  story,  had  the  letter  rendered  into  Latin  and  Castilian, 
and  deposited  it  among  the  archives  of  Toledo.  The  latter 
TersioD  is  thus  printed  by  Sandoval :  — 

Lni  Jhxkumagofo^  tt  Samud,  «t  Joteph,  kornu  btmot  iel  Mr- 
jama  dt  ToUdo,  a  EUmiar  Muyd  groM  SaeerdaUy  «  a  Saamel 
CoMudj  y  wf IMS,  f  Cs|fpA4U,  homes  honot  d§  U  Atfoma  d» 
la  Terra  Saata,  Salad  tn  el  Dios  de  Israel 

Aiarias  voso  ksme^  Maeso  ea  Isjf  nas  aduxo  las  earias  fas  vss 
mas  smbiaioadss^  far  las  qaalss  nosfaiiadss  saber  easmopassava 
la  fadsada  dsl  Propheta  Mnarst,  que  dii  que  facts  maekas 
ssKnas,  Colo  par  esta  ri/a,  turn  ha  madtOj  un  dsrto  Samuelj^ 
de  AmaeiaSf  et  fahlo  muca,  et  reeonto  mudkas  bendades  dsaU 
ksmSf  qas  ye,  qus  ss  ksms  hawuldoss  et  smiim,  qaefabla  eon  los 
loferiadas,  qaefai  a  lodos  biea,  e  qae  facismdoU  a  el  ma/,  el  turn 
fax  laal  a  ma/man ;  etfue  es  horns  fnerte  con  saperbos  st  howus 
malos,  et  qus  vos  malamente  Umiadss  ensmiga  eon  sls^  par  qnamto 
tafax  A  dsseabria  vosos  pseadoSf  ea  par  foamto  fuia  esto.  Is 
atsadss  mala  voiantad.  Et  perquirimos  dsste  ksms,  en  qas  ako, 
0  mss  0  dia^  avia  naddo  i  st  qas  nos  lo  dixssse :  /alamos  que  d 
diadsla  sua  M)atividadsforon  vistos  en  estas  partes  tres  soles 
wmslUa  mmsUsjJitieronsoldemsnte  an  sol}  etcuemonosos padres 
ntaron  esta  senna,  asmadosdixsron  quo  esdo  si  Messiasnaesria, 
st  qus  psr  aasntasra  eraja  nacido.  Catad 
tmra  ha  ja  vsnido  stnon  Is  ayades  aeatado. 
si  susoibcho  horns,  qus  situs  poffUrecontava,  qas  dertosMagoe, 
koaus  ds  mocha  sapisnda,  en  la  sua  iAfktividads  legarsm  a  tisrra 
santa,  perquirisndo  logar  donds  el  wSis  sancto  era  naddo ;  y  qus 
Bsrodss  voso  Rsf  se  asms,  st  tUposito  junto  a  howus  sabios  ds 
sua  Vila,  e  psrquirio  donds  nascsria  el  Infants,  par  qaisn  psr- 
qmirian  Magos,  et  lsrespondisron,en  Bstlsm  ds  Juda,ssgun  qus 
Mkhsas  depsrgmo  prtfeto.  Et  que  dixsron  aquslss  Magos,  qus 
mna  sstrella  ds  gran  eraredad,  de  lusnne  aduxo  a  tisrra  santa : 
eatad  nsn  ssa  esta  quda  profeua,  eataran  Rsfes,  et  andaran  en 
eruridad  ds  la  sua  ^fatividads.  Otrosi,  eatad  non  psrsigades 
al  qusfsradss  tenudos  wtucho  honrar  et  redbir  de  bon  talante. 
Maisfaxsd  lo  qus  tuvisru  per  bien  aguisada ;  nos  vos  detimos 
qus  aia  par  eonssjo,  nta  por  noso  alvsdrio  venireatss  en  esnsend- 
miento  ds  la  sua  marts.  Co,  si  nos  esto  Jiiisssemos,  logo  seria 
musses,  que  la  pr^exia  que  dii,  eongregaronse  de  eonsuno  contra 
el  Ssnnor,  et  contra  d  suo  Messias,  E  damos  vos  este  eons^o, 
maguera  sodes  komss  de  mayta  sapenga,  que  tengades  grande 
afUamsnto  sobre  tamana  faiienda,  porqus  d  Dios  ds  Israd  eno- 
jado  eon  vusce,  non  destrufa  easa  segunda  ds  voso  segundo 
tsmplo.  Ca  sepadss  dsrto,  udo  hadsser  destruyda ;  et  por  esta 
ramm  nosos  antspassados,  que  saUsron  de  eaptiverio  ds  Babf- 
Ismia,  sisndo  suo  CapUane  Pfrro,  qus  embio  Re^  Ofro,  st  admxo 
nascomuftasriquefasqustoUodeBabylsniadttHodesesentaet 
nmsvs  de  eaptividade,  et  foron  reesbidos  en  Tslsdo  ds  Oentiles 
qus  y  moravan,  «f  edifiearon  una  grande  Alama,  et  non  quisieron 
botver  a  Jsrusalem  otra  vsgada  a  ed{fiear  Temple,  acisndo  ser 
destruido  otra  vegada.  De  Toledo  eatone  dios  dd  mes  ^Tisan, 
Era  ds  Cssar  dist  y  odto,  fdsJiugusto  Octaviano  setsnta  y  uno, 
—  Sandoval,  71. 

Had  Alonso  been  as  zealous  as  some  of  hn  Gothic  preoe- 
eessors,  or  his  most  Catholic  successors,  he  might  have  found 
a  Ikir  pretext  in  this  letter  for  ordering  nil  the  Jews  of  Toledo 
to  the  font,  unless  they  would  show  cause  why  they  should 
adhere  to  the  opinimi  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Jerusalem  Jews, 
rather  than  to  that  of  their  own  ancestors. 

General  Valiancy  believes  that  the  Spanish  Jews  were 
brought  into  the  Peninsula  by  Nebuchadneszar,  and  admits 


these  Toledans  as  authority.  He  quotes  Count  de  Gebelin, 
and  refers  to  Strabo  and  EzekieL  The  proof  from  Ezekiel 
resu  upon  the  word  Orb,  Earb,  Warb,  or  Gharb ;  which  is 
made  into  Algarve ! 

A  Jew  in  Tirante  el  Blanco  (p.  9,  c  74,  t  943)  explains 
the  difference  between  the  different  races  of  Jews.  They  are 
three,  he  says.  One,  the  progeny  of  those  who  took  counsel 
for  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  they  were  known  by  this,  that 
they  were  in  continual  motion,  hands  and  feet,  and  never 
could  rest ;  neither  could  their  spirit  ever  be  still,  and  they 
had  very  little  shame.  The  second  were  the  descendants  of 
those  who  put  in  execution  and  assisted  at  the  various  parts 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  thoy  never  could 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  nor  could  they,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, ever  look  up  to  heaven.  The  third  were  the  children 
of  David,  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple  that  they 
might  not  witness  it.  These  are  affable,  good  men,  who  love 
their  neighbors ;  a  quiet,  peaceable  race,  who  can  look  any 
where. 

Thomas  Tamaio  de  Vargas,  the  editor  of  the  spurious  Luit- 
prand,  says,  that  not  only  many  Hebrew  words  are  mixed  with 
the  old  Spanish,  but  that,  prd  dolor !  the  black  and  stinking 
Jewish  blood  had  been  mingled  with  the  most  pure  blood  of 
the  Spaniards,  (p.  96.)  They  were  very  anxious,  he  says,  to 
intermarry,  and  spoil  the  pure  blood.  And  he  adds,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  them  pulos,  quia  pmlanL  **  But,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  that  an  unsavory  odor  is  gentilitious,  or 
national  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  well  concede.  And  if,  (ac- 
cording to  good  relations,)  where  they  may  ft^eely  speak  it, 
they  forbear  not  to  boast  that  there  are  at  present  many  thou- 
sand Jews  in  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  some  dispensed 
withal  even  to  the  degree  of  priesthood,  it  is  a  matter  very 
considerable,  and  could  they  be  smelled  out,  would  much  ad- 
vantage not  only  the  church  of  Christ,  but  also  the  coffers  of 
princes.  —  The  ground  that  begat  or  propagated  this  assertion 
might  be  the  distastefbl  averseness  of  the  Christian  from  the 
Jew  upon  the  villany  of  that  fact,  which  made  them  abomi- 
nable, and  *  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men.'  Which  real 
practice  and  metaphorical  expression  did  aAer  proceed  into  a 
literal  construction,  but  was  a  fraudulent  illation ;  for  such  an 
evil  savor  their  father  Jacob  acknowledged  in  himself,  when 
he  said  his  sons  had  made  him  stink  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  he 
abominable  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Another  cause  la 
urged  by  Campegius,  and  much  received  by  Christians ;  that 
this  ill  savor  is  a  curse  derived  upon  them  by  Christ,  and 
stands  as  a  badge  or  brand  of  a  generation  that  crucified  their 
Salvator,  But  this  is  a  conceit  without  all  warrant,  and  an 
easy  way  to  take  off  dispute  in  what  point  of  obscurity  soever." 
Vulgar  Errors,  Book  iv.  eh.  10. 

The  Biahommedans  also  hold  a  like  opinion  of  the  unsavori- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  and  account  for  it  by  this  legend,  which  is 
given  by  Sale.  "  Some  of  the  children  of  Israel  abandoned 
their  dwellinp  because  of  a  pestilence,  or,  as  others  say,  to 
avoid  serving  in  a  religious  war  ;  but  as  they  fled,  God  struck 
them  all  dead  in  a  certain  valley.  About  eight  days  or  more 
after,  when  their  bodies  were  corrupted,  the  Prophet  Esekiel 
happening  to  pass  that  way,  at  the  sight  wept ;  whereupon 
God  said  to  him,  <  Call  to  them,  O  Esekiel,  and  I  will  restore 
them  to^  life.'  And  accordingly,  on  the  prophet's  call,  they  all 
arose,  and  lived  several  years  after;  but  they  retained  the 
color  and  stench  of  dead  corpses  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  the 
clothes  they  wore  were  changed  as  black  as  pitch,  which 
qualities  they  transmittod  to  their  posterity." 

One  of  our  own  travellers  *  tells  us  of  a  curious  practical 
application  of  this  belief  in  Barbery.  **  The  Moor*  of  Tan- 
gier," he  says,  "  when  they  want  rain,  and  have  prayed  in  vain 
for  it,  set  the  Jews  to  work,  saying,  that  though  God  would 
not  grant  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  he  would  to  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  thoir  stink."  Ludicrous  as  this  is. 
South  has  a  passage  ooneeming  the  Jews,  which  is  little  more 
reasonable,  in  one  of  his  sermons.  **  The  truth  is,"  he  says, 
**  they  were  all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  sort  of  people, 
and  such  as  God  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (as  the  Prophets 
sometimes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  himself,  upon  the 
very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xantippe,  only  for 
her  extreme  ill  cotulitions,  above  all  thatbeoould  poeaibly  find 
or  pick  out  of  that  sex :  and  so  the  fittest  argument  both  to 
•  Hbt.  of  the  CapdTil7  of  Thomas  I^Dtw,  p.  WSI. 
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exercise  and  declare  hii  admirable  patience  to  the  world.**— 
Vol.  i.  «U. 


J9fok» 

Of  iron  servUmd*  tffreui*d  and  gaiPd 
71k«  chiidren  qf  tJu  miL  — I.  p.  649,  col.  9. 

Of  the  condition  of  glaves  under  the  Spanish  Wiaifotha,  I 
have  giTen  an  account  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid.  Thia  also,  like  the  peraecntion  of  the  Jewa,  nuist 
freatljr  have  fiuulitated  the  Hooriah  conqoetL  Another 
ftcilitating  cause  was,  that  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
dvil  disturbances,  they  had  in  great  measure  ceased  to  be  a 
warlike  people.  The  many  laws  in  the  Fuero  iuzgo,  for 
eompelling  men  to  military  service,  prove  this.  These  laws 
are  full  of  complaints  that  the  people  would  avoid  the  service 
if  they  could.  Habits  of  settled  life  seem  throughout  Europe 
to  have  effeminated  the  northern  conquerors,  till  the  Normans 
renovated  the  race,  and  the  institutions  of  chivalry  and  the 
emsades  produced  a  new  era. 


nou,  Cotps ,  sowest  tkeh  eommf  i  andmU  Rock 

Removm*df  no  longer  now  shait  tkou  he  cdPd 

From  Ood$  and  Heroes  of  the  years  qfyore, 

Kronos,  or  hundred-handed  Briartusj 

BaechmSj  or  Hercules ;  InU  doomed  to  bear 

The  name  qf  CAy  new  conqueror.  —  1.  p.  649,  coL  9. 

Oibel-al-Tarif,  the  mountain  of  Tarif,  ia  the  received  etyanol- 
ogy  of  Gibraltar:  Ben  Hazel,  a  Granadan  Moor,  says  ex- 
pressly, that  the  mountain  derived  its  name  from  this  general. 
Its  former  appellations  may  be  seen  in  the  Historia  do  Oik- 
raUaTf  by  Don  Ignaeio  Lopes  de  Ayala.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  Calpe  is  not  known :  Florian  de  Ocampo  identifies 
it  with  the  English  word  goUoftug^  in  a  paasage  which  may 
amuse  the  Spanish  scholar.  *'  La  segunda  nomhradia  fu$  Ua- 
marU  Ca/ps,  caya  razeii,  segun  dieon  algunosy  procedio  do  pu 
loo  Jtndahteos  ancianos  on  ou  longua  vioja  soUan  Uamwr  Cali^ao 
y  Calpeo  a  fuaUofuior  cooao  enhiestas  y  looantadaot  agora  fuooon 
pohascos,  o  piuarraot  o  madsres,  o  pisdras  monoreo^  eomo  lo  oig- 
nifkamos  en  los  diet  y  ocho  ct^itulos  preeedonUs :  y  dicen  quo  eea 
ssCor  alU  junto  do  OikraUar  sohre  ous  wtarmao  el  riseo^  quo  ye 
dixfl  aiay  encitM^rodp  y  enhiostOj  qual  ho^  dia  pareeOj  lo  Uamahan 
Calpos  aqusUos  Andolueeo  paoados  t  y  por  ou  reopocU  la  wuoma 
pobtadou  vino  tamhion  a  toner  deopuooaquel  propria  nom^re,  M)i 
faUan  otrao porsonas  que  oiguiondo las  Eoerituras  Qriegaspomr 
gan  esta  raion  del  nombre  Calpes  mmeho  divorsamonUf  didondoj 
quo  quando  los  eoomrios  j§rgonmuUu  desombarearon  en  Espa$iaj 
eorta  del  estrecho^  oegun  ya  lo  doclaramosj  d  tumpo  quo  hadmn 
MM  oxorwios  arriba  dtchoo,  do  saUos  y  luchmsj  y  wtmoieao  aeor- 
dadasj  bion  aoi  como  los  pastoros  EopaHoles  comareoMoo  redbian 
eontontamitmtos  grande^  mirado  las  tales  dosenvoltMras  y  ligerotas, 
no  monos  aquellos  Qriegos  redon  venidos  notaban  algunosjuogos, 
dado  quo  trabtgooos  y  d^idlss^  que  los  wusmos  paOores  ohraban 
outre  si  para  su  roereadon  y  deporU ;  particularmonU  conoido- 
rmran  »«  regocijodeeabaUoSt  deads  eiertos  dias  aplatades  vonian 
todos  a  so  junior  eomo  para  cosa  do  gran  pundonor. 

»*  El  qual  regoeijo  hatian  deota  manera.  Tomaban  feguas  tn 
fMie,  fttaale  mao  corredoras  y  Ugoraspodianhahorf  y  puso^  ettos 
omoima  dssnudos  sin  alguna  ropa^  ataban  en  las  quixadas  barbi- 
cmchos  de  reaui,  torcidos  y  mojados  a  manora  de  freno,  con  quo 
oaUmu  del  pussto  dos  a  dos  a  la  par  corriondo  lo  mas  quo  ous 
yeguas  poSan^  para  Uegor  a  curia  senal  de  pixarras  enhiestas  o 
do  maderos  kineado*  y  levantados  snjm  de  la  carrera,  Venidos 
al  medio  treeho  de  ou  corrida  sakoban  de  las  yeguas  en  tierra,  no 
Im  purando  m  deteniendo :  y  asi  trabadoo  per  d  borbieacho^ 
carrion  tambien  elios  d  pie,  sin  loo  dsxar,  puesto  que  mas  fitria 
Uooason  >  porque  si  las  dezaban  6  se  desprendian  doUas,  y  no 
suotentohem.  dfrono  continuomente,  hasta  ser  pasada  la  carrera, 
pordian  la  reputation  y  loo  apuoetmoy  quedando  tan  amonguados  y 
voneidoOf  quanto  quedaria  trim^fasUeqiuen primero Uegaoeconeu 
yegua  para  tomar  la  preoa  que  toman  end  finds  la  carrera  sobre 
las  pitarras  o  madoros  hincados.  Quando  saltaban  d«  «iu  ys- 
guas,  dicen  que  los ibanhablaado porque  noes detumeoen^vocoan- 
dolee  y  diciendolee  a  mouudo  palabras  animoeoe  y  dulces  t  llama- 
banles  pioe  hormooao,  generooas  en  d  eerrsr,  casta  real,  homkrao 
preciaoas,  aorocontadoras  de  sue  hofkrao,  y  mas  eCroe  razeiMe 
muchas  eon  ^  las  (ommi  veiadast  a  no  se  parar  ni  perdor  d 


impetu  comeniadot  de  manera  quo  loo  tropdee  s»«s(«p«mie,  loo 
pumdonores  y  regocijos  de  eorrer,  y  de  no  oeootror  JLoxedad  arm 
coea  mmcko  de  notar,  asi  por  la  parte  de  loo  hombree,  eomo  poo 
parte  do  lae  yeguas.  A  loo  Qriegoe  ArgonomUs  les  poreeio  jmoga 
ton  oaronU  quo  mMchae  veeoe  lo  probaron  taoMom  eUmo  « 
revueUa  de  loo  Eopanolee,  como  quiora  que  jooaae  puSerem  tomar 
aquella  vigilanda  m  ligereza,  m  redura  quo  tenian  ootoo  otroo 
para  durar  con  sue  yeguas.  Y  dodo  que  las  tales  yegmao 
corriooon  karto  furiooao,  y  lee  oneonaeon  mmckoe  dias  amtea 
a  oeguir  eotao  porejao,  quanto  major  entendian  a  la  vordudy 
ni  lao  do  loo  unoo,  ni  las  do  loo  otroo  corrian  tanto  de^uea 
quo  oaUakan  ddlao,  eomo  quando  loo  traian  endma  i  y  aoi  lao 
palakrae  que  loo  Griegoe  en  aqueUaoaion  puestoe  a  pie  kablakam 
eran  tamkion  al  meomo  prepesito  cottformeo  a  lao  de  los  Jjndalmceo 
Eopaikeles  en  ou  longua  promndal,  nomkrandolas  Colopts,  Ca- 
lopu,  Oalopee  a  la  centma,  quefue  palakra  Qriega,  compueoka  de 
doe  vocakloe :  una  Odoo,  quo  significa  coea  kermosa,  Hgerm  y 
agraciada :  otro  Pus,  que  quiore  dedr  pie,  como  que  lao  ffswesw 
piee  agradados,  o  piee  deeenvueltos  y  Ugeroe :  y  por  abreviar 
maed  vocablo,  para  que  sus  yeguas  lo  pudieoenmas  prooto  oentir, 
acortabaiUo  con  una  letra  menoe  on  d  medio,  y  en  btgor  de  uam- 
brorlas  Oalopes,  lee  dedam  Calpes,  que  dgnijua  lo  wuomo  Oa- 
lopee I  la  qual  palakra  mepareee  dura  todavia  hasta  wueotro  oigio 
pruente,  donde  pocas  letras  wtudadas,por  dedr  Colupes o  Osi^es, 
le  pronundamos  Oalopes,  quando  los  eakallosy  yeguas,  o  qualeo- 
quior  otroo  animalss,  no  corren  a  todo  poder  sino  troto  largo  «e- 
gmdo.  Vino  dooto  que  lao  foesmao  Jleotas  y  manora  del  juego  OS 
nomkraron  Cdpoe  t  dado  que  para  conmigo  baetara  oaker  la  via- 
toria  deote  juego  consistir  en  ligereta  de  piee,  y  por  eoo  sole  do- 
boree  Uamar  Caiepes  a  Ctdpe,  sin  anadir  lo  que  kakl^mn  a  lao 
yeguae,  puss  aquoUo  primero  comprekende  kastantemente  la  ratom 
deote  veeaklo.  Pero  n  todama  fue  derto  que  leo  dodan  aqnoOao 
paiakras  quando  corrian  ous  parejas,  ninguna  cosa  deile  darar- 
las  aqui  puestas.**  —  Corooica  General  de  Espona,  c.  36. 


l^lMitiM  and  PeotHonce  had  wasted  them.  —  l.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

In  the  reign  of  Egica,  Witiaa's  fiither,  -^plaga  inguiaako 
iumiooricorditor  illakitur.  (Isid.  Paeons w.)  And  for  two  ye«i* 
before  the  Moorish  invasion,  —  kakia  kakido  comtmua  kooAro  y 


cuorpoe,  sm  lo  que  d  odo  lao  koHa  oa^aquendo.  —  Morales,  IS, 
69,5. 

Bt.  laidore,  in  his  History  of  the  Goths,  distinctly  describee 
the  Northern  IJghts  among  the  signs  that  annonoced  tko 
wars  of  Attiia.  ^^JtuUaeodomloo^feioemhet  torrm  oigna  pom- 
eoosorueU,  quorwn  prodigOe  tarn  erudolo  ksUmm  signi/Uisrotar, 
Aim,  assiduis  terrm  motikuo  Jaetio,  a  parte  Orieniis  Lmaafma- 
cata  sol,  a  soUs  oecasu  oteUa  eomoteo  appaiuil,  atquo  ingooM 
magiutudins  aliquandiufuloiL  Ab  aqnikmis  plaga  ccshim  r«- 
bens,  sicut  ignis  aot  sanguia,  effectua  est,  permistis  perigDO- 
um  ruborem  lineis  olarioribus  in  speeiem  hastarum  rttitaa- 
tium  deformatis.    M'ec  ennim,  ut  m  toai  ni^sitft  rmurum  okraga^ 

EapaBa  Sagrada,  t.  vi.  491. 


And,  worot  efenomieo,  their  Sine  wore  arm^d 
Against  tkom.  —  l.  p.  650,  col.  J. 

The  following  deecription  of  the  state  of  the  Chriatna 
world  when  the  Saracena  began  their  conqnests,  is  taken  frw 
a  singular  manuscript,  **  where  in  the  history  of  the  Cniisaiiee 
and  of  all  the  Mahommedan  emperors  from  A.  D.  558,  tm 
A.  D.  1568,  is  gathered  out  of  the  Chronikes  of  Willinm 
Archbishop  of  Tyreos,  the  protoscribe  of  Palestine,  of  Baailiae 
Jhohannes  Heraldus,  and  sundry  others,  and  rodueed  iat*  a 
poem  epike  by.  Robert  Barret,  1610."  The  author  w«a  an 
old  soldier,  whose  language  is  a  compound  of  Josuah  Sylvester 
and  King  Cambyses,  with  a  strong  relish  of  Ancient  PiatoL 

Now  in  thia  sin-flood  age  not  only  in  East 
Did  the  impious  imps  the  fkithlbl  persecute. 
But  like  affliction  them  pursued  in  West, 
And  in  all  parts  the  good  trod  under  foot ; 
For  fluth  in  some  Waa  cold,  from  others  fled. 
And  fear  of  God  dislodged  out  hunum  hearta ; 
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Astrea  flown  to  skies,  and  in  her  gtead 

Iniquity  entlironized ;  in  all  parts 

Violence  had  vogue,  and  on  aathanized  earth 

Fraud,  Mischief,  Murder  martialled  the  Camp } 

Sweet  Virtue  fled  the  field :  Hope,  out  of  breath ; 

And  Vice,  all-stainer,  every  soul  did  stamp ; 

So  that  it  seem'd  World  drew  to's  eveDing  tide. 

Nought  else  expecting  but  Christ's  second  coming } 

For  Charity  was  cold  on  every  side, 

And  Truth  and  Trust  were  gone  from  earth  a-mn 

All  things  confused  ran,  so  that  it  seemed 

The  World  return  would  to  his  chaos  old ; 

Princes  the  path  of  justice  not  esteemed. 

Headlong  with  prince  ran  people  young  and  old. 

All  saitict  confederations  infringed. 

And  for  light  cause  would  prince  with  prince  enquarrel ; 

Countries  bestreamod  with  blood,  with  fire  besinged, 

All  set  to  each,  all  murders  sorts  unbarrelled. 

No  wight  hii  own  could  own  ;  'twas  current  coin 

Each  man  to  strip,  provided  he  were  rich. 

The  church  sacrileged,  choir  made  cot  for  swine, 

And  zealous  ministers  were  made  to  scritche. 

Robbing  was  made  fair  purchase,  murder  manhood. 

And  none  secure  by  land  ne  sea  could  pass ; 

The  humble,  heartless,  ireful  hearts  ran  wood, 

Esteemed  most  who  mischief  most  could  dress ; 

All  lubrick  lusts  shameless  without  comptroll 

Ran  full  career ;  each  would  a  rider  be ; 

And  Heaven's  friend,  all  sainct  Continency, 

Was  banished  quite  :  Lasciviousness  did  roll. 

Frugality,  healthful  Sobriety 

No  place  could  find  i  all  parts  enquartered  were 

With  Bacchus-brutes  and  Satyres-Iuxury. 

All  lawless  games  bore  sway,  with  bhisphemes  roue, 

Twixt  Clerk  and  Laick  difference  was  none, 

Pisguixed  all,  phantastic  out  of  norme ; 

But  as  the  Prophet  says,  as  Priests  do  run. 

So  run  the  people,  peevish  in  disform. 

The  Bishops  graded  once,  dumb  dogs  become. 

Their  heads  sin  vyncting,  flocks  abandon  aoeo ; 

Princes  applauders,  peison-acceptors. 

The  good's  debarrors  and  the  bad's  abetters ; 

Fleshly  all,  all  filthy  simdnised. 

Preferring  profit  'fore  the  Eternal's  praise. 

The  church  ensohismed,  court  all  atheized. 

The  commons  kankred,  all  all  in  distrayes ; 

The  plotting  politician's  pate  admired. 

Their  skill  consisting  in  preventions  scull, 

Pathicks  preferred,  Cyprio  ware  desired, 

Ocean  of  mischief  flowing  moon-tide  full : 

So  that  it  seem'd  that  all  flesh  desperately 

Like  wolf-ecared  sheep  wore  plunged  headlong  down 

In  pit  of  hell :  puddled  all  pestfnlly 

The  court,  church,  commons,  province,  city,  town ; 

All  haggards  ;  none  reclaimed  once  could  be, 

Ne  by  the  word,  the  word  'bused  by  organs  b«d, 

Ne  yet  by  signs  that  spotted  chrystal  sky. 

No  other  prodigies,  presages  sad, 

Neither  gust  shakings  of  this  settled  globe  j 

Neither  sharpe  pencil  of  war,  famine,  pest. 

Could  once  one  ray  engrave  in  steeled  breast, 

Or  Christians  cause  their  sin-jagged  robe  disrobe. 

Thus  stood  the  sad  state  of  that  sin-stain'd  time. 
And  Christians  of  this  our  all-zeal  cold  time, 
Let  us  now  par'llel  that  time  with  our  time, 
Our  parallel'd  time  will  parallel  that  time. 
Then  triple-cainct,  thou  just  geometer  true, 
Ottf  time  not  parallel  by  thy  justice  line, 
But  with  thy  mercy's  paralleling  brow, 
Reform  our  crimeful  Angles  by  grace  thine. 


Eiifkt  smmMr  dajft^Jrom  mom  (til  latsH  sve, 
Tlu  fatal  fight  mdureiL^L  p.  650,  col.  1. 

Oeko  vuu  la  lamparafekea 

StUio  alnmbraiid*  el  imtnie,  y  odU  vetcs 
La  ntgra  M«mkra  de  la  noekefia 
90 


D€  la  luna  alUr6  la$  blancas  tsces  f 
Y  tantoa  dia$  la  mortal  pdea. 

El  sol  y  loo  estrtUao  porjueeos, 
Em  Etpana  duroy  tin  durar  eUa 
Mas  «n  «■  tibtrlad,  qua  mfenectUa, 

Balbuena,  £1  Bernardo,  t.  ii.  975 


Roderick's  royal  car.  —  I.  p.  650,  col.  I. 

**  Roderike,  the  first  day  after  the  battayle,  obserring  thb 
auncient  guise  of  his  countrey,  came  into  the  fiielde  apparailled 
in  a  gowne  of  beaten  golde,  having  also  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  golden  shoes,  and  all  his  other  apparaile  set  with 
rich  pearles  and  precious  stones,  rydiog  in  a  horse-litter  of 
ivorie,  drawne  by  two  goodly  horses ;  which  order  the  Goths 
used  alwayes  in  battailes  for  this  consideration,  that  the  soul- 
d lours,  well-knowing  their  king  could  not  escape  away  by 
flight  fronf  them,  shuld  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other 
way  but  either  to  die  togither  in  that  place,  or  ebe  to  winne 
the  victorie  ;  for  it  had  bene  a  thing  most  shamefull  and  re- 
proachful to  forsake  their  prince  and  aaoynted  soveraigne. 
Which  custome  and  maner  many  free  confederate  cities  of 
Italie  folowing,  trimmed  and  adorned  for  the  wanes  a  certain 
chayre  of  estate,  called  CorocM,  wherein  were  set  the  penons 
and  ensigns  of  all  the  confederates ;  this  chayre,  in  battaile, 
was  drawn  by  many  oxen,  wherby  the  whole  hoast  was  given 
to  understand  that  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  flie,  by 
reason  of  the  slow  pace  and  unweldinesse  of  those  heavie 
beasU."  — dtf  JVotakle  Historis  qf  the  SaracomSj  drawe»  out  qf 
Auftutine  Cam,  amd  smmdry  other  good  JhOkowrs,  By  Thomao 
JCewUm^  1575. 

£»  ryiodas  do  marfil^  emnuUo  ea  ssdas, 

Ds  oro  lafrsnto  oHada^  y  mas  dufuoata 

Al  trwufo  y  alfsstin  quo  a  la  pdoa^ 

El  sucesor  iadigno  do  Jtlarieo 

Ueco  tras  si  la  maldidon  etema. 

Jik!  yo  la  vi  i  la  lidpor  siete  dias 

DwrOy  mas  mofuo  lid,  fat  una  saagritaia 

Camieeria :  kayfreu  lot  eobardet 

Lot  traidoret  vtmdieron  tut  bamdorat, 

Lotfuertet,  lot  Italot  ptrtderen.  —  Qciiitam a. 

The  author  of  the  chiralrons  Chrooicle  of  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo  gives  a  singular  description  of  this  car,  upon  the  authority 
of  his  pretended  original  Eleastras ;  for  he,  **  seeing  that 
calamities  went  on  increasing,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Goths  was  at  hand,  thought  that  if  things  were  to  end  as  they 
had  begun,  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  should  be  in  Spain 
any  king  or  lord  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths  after  the  death  of 
King  Don  Rodrigo ;  and  therefore  it  imported  much  that  he 
should  leave  behind  him  a  remembrance  of  the  customs  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wont  to 
enter  into  battle,  aiui  how  they  went  to  war.  And  he  says, 
that  the  king  used  to  go  in  a  car  made  after  a  strange  fashion. 
The  wheels  of  this  car  were  made  of  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  the  axletree  was  of  fine  silver,  and  the  perch  was  of  fine 
gold.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  who  were  of  great  size 
and  gentle ;  and  upon  the  car  there  was  pitched  a  tent,  so 
large  that  it  covered  the  whole  car,  and  it  was  of  fine  cloth  of 
gold,  upon  which  were  wrought  all  the  great  feats  in  arma 
which  bad  been  achieved  until  that  time ;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  tent  was  of  gold,  and  many  stones  of  great  value  were  set 
in  it,  which  sent  forth  such  splendor,  that  by  night  there  was 
no  need  of  any  other  light  therein.  And  the  car  and  the 
horses  bore  the  same  adornments  as  the  king,  and  these  were 
full  of  pearls  the  largest  which  could  be  found.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  there  was  a  seat  placed  against  the  pillar  of 
the  tent ;  and  this  seat  was  of  great  price,  insomuch  that  the 
value  of  it  cannot  be  summed  up,  so  many  and  so  great  were 
the  stones  which  were  set  in  it ;  and  it  was  wrought  so  subtly, 
and  of  such  rare  workmanship,  that  they  who  saw  it  marvelled 
thereat.  And  upon  this  seat  the  king  was  seated,  being  lifted 
up  BO  high  that  all  in  the  host,  little  or  great,  might  behold 
htm.  And  in  this  manner  it  was  appointed  that  the  king 
should  go  to  war.  And  ronnd  about  the  car  there  were  to  go 
a  thoosand  knights,  who  had  all  been  knighted  by  the  hand  of 
the  king,  all  armed  ;  and  in  the  day  of  battle  they  were  to  be  on 
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foot  roand  about  the  our ;  and  all  plighted  homafc  to  the  kinf 
not  to  depart  from  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  and  that  they 
would  rather  receive  their  death  there,  than  fo  firom  their 
place  beside  the  car.  And  the  kinf  had  his  crown  upon  hii 
head.  And  in  thii  fuise  all  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
been  lords  of  Spain,  were  to  go  to  battle  ;  and  this  oastom 
they  had  all  otwerved  till  the  King  Don  Rodrigoj  but  he, 
because  of  the  great  grief  which  he  had  in  his  heart,  would 
never  ascend  the  oar,  neither  did  he  go  in  it  into  th«  battle.*'  — 
Part  L  c  915. 

Emird  Rodrigo  at  U  btiaUaJUrm, 
JtrwMdo  en  blaneo  de  im  onus  dorado. 

El  yelmo  corenado  de  ttna  i^fera 

Que  en  lute*  venee  eU  etrmio  eetreUado ; 

Em  tma*  rieae  mndae,  d  tiUm 
Que  al  kijo  de  Climene  deepeHade 

EmgaHaran  wujor  que  d  emrro  de  ore 

De  ygual  peligrOf  y  de  mofor  teeore. 

La  jmrpura  reai  lee  armas  euhre. 
El  greeoe  roetro  en  mageetad  le  Mia, 

£Z  eeptro  per  quien  era  le  deeeubre 
Rodrigo  uiiimo  Godo  lUff  deEep^iat 

Mae  de  la  euerte  que  en  Uuvioeo  Otubre 
La  verde  que  le  veste  fa  compoila, 

Deenuda  al  ohno  blaneo,  rempe  y  quita 

Fulturne  ofrado  que  al  inviemo  ineita, 

Caen  las  kojao  eohre  el  agua  dara 
Qm  le  baiiava  el  pie,  y  d  emamenio 

Dei,  troneo  imita  nueetra  edad  que  para 
Min  eu  primero  kMwuldefkndamento  t 

Deeierta  queda  lafrendoea  vara, 
Sigue  la  raeta,  en  remoUno,  al  tfianto, 

Qks  la  q^arlM  del  arbel,  que  eaboa 


jSeei  Rodrigo  el  miserable  dia 

Ultimo  de  eeta  guerra  deedicMada, 
Quodo  en  d  eampo,  donde  ya  esma 

La  mageetad  del  ombro  dorribada  s 
MH  la  rota  purpura  yatia 

Teflida  en  eantfre,  y  en  eudor  vaiada, 
jtlU  d  verde  laurd,  y  d  e^tro  de  oro, 
Siendo  d  arbol  em  cuerpo,  d  viento  d  Mora, 
horn  DB  Vboa.    Jerusalen  Conquistada,  1.  vL  f.  136. 


Tkathdm 
Whose  home,  amid  the  tJdekest  iffthefraif 
Eminent,  had  marked  hiepreeenu.  —  I.  p.  650,  coL  1. 

Morales  describes  this  homed  helmet  firom  a  coin.  **  Titne 
de  la  una  parte  eu  roetro,  harto  dtferente  de  los  que  en  las  otras 
Monedas  de  estas  Re^  pareeon.  Tiene  wtanera  de  eeUr  armado, 
y  salenU per  eima  de  la  eelada  unas  pantos  como  cuomospeque- 
flM  y  derechos  par  umbos  ladoe,  que  lo  hacen  estrmU  y  espantor- 
Me."  Flores  has  given  this  coin  in  his  MedaUas  do  Eepana, 
firom  the  only  one  which  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  and 
which  was  then  in  the  collection  of  the  Infimte  D.  Gabriel. 
It  was  struck  at  Egitania,  the  present  Idana,  ind,  like  all  tho 
coins  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  lines 
which  Morales  describtts  are  sufficiently  apparent,  and  if  they 
aro  not  intended  for  horns,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  else 
they  may  have  been  meant  to  represent. 

**  Those  Gothic  coins,"  says  P.  D.  Jeronyroo  Contador  de 
Argote,  "  have  a  thousand  barbarisms,  as  well  in  their  letters 
as  in  other  circumstannes.  They  mingle  Greek  characters 
with  Latin  ones ;  and  in  what  regards  the  relief  or  figure, 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  representation  to  the 
thing  which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  I  will  relate  what 
h^pened  to  me  with  one,  however  much  D.  Egidio  de  Albor- 
nos  de  Macedo  may  reprehend  me  for  it  in  hb  Pareeer  Jtnsi- 
thomieo.  Valerie  Pinto  de  8a,  an  honorable  citisen  of  Braga, 
of  whom,  in  various  parts  of  these  Memoirs,  I  have  made 
well-deserved  mention,  and  of  whose  friendship  I  have  been 
proud  ever  since  I  have  been  in  that  city,  gave  me,  some  six 
or  seven  yesrs  ago,  a  gold  coin  of  King  Leovigildo,  who  was 


the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spain  that  coined  money,  for 
till  then  both  Goths  and  Sueves  used  the  Roman.  I  ex- 
amined it  leisurely,  and  what  1  clearly  saw  was  a  cross  on  th« 
one  side  upon  some  steps,  and  some  ill-shaped  letters  aroond 
it ;  ond  on  the  reverse  something,  I  knew  not  what :  It  seemed 
to  me  like  a  tree,  or  a  stake  which  shot  out  some  branehea : 
Round  about  were  some  letters,  more  distinct ;  I  could  not, 
however,  ascertain  what  they  signified.  It  happened  aboot 
that  time  that  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  fit>m  the  moot  illus- 
trious 8r.  D.  Francisco  de  Almeida,  then  a  most  %rocthj 
Academician  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  present  a  most  de- 
serving and  eminent  Principal  of  the  Holy  Patriarchal  Church. 
He  saw  this  coin,  and  he  also  was  puzzled  by  the  side  which 
represented  what  I  called  a  tree.  He  asked  me  to  lend  it 
him,  that  he  might  examine  it  more  at  leisure.  He  took  it 
away,  and  after  some  days  returned  it,  saying,  that  he  had 
examined  it  with  a  microscope,  and  that  what  I  had  taken 
for  a  stake  was  without  question  the  portrait  of  King  Leovi" 
gildo.  I  confess  that  I  was  not  yet  entirely  satisfied :  bow- 
ever,  I  showed  it  aAerwards  to  divers  persons,  all  of  whovn 
said  they  knew  not  what  the  said  figure  could  be  ;  bat  when 
I  desired  them  to  see  if  it  could  be  this  portrait,  they  all 
agreed  that  it  was.  This  undeceived  me,  and  by  looking  at 
the  coin  in  every  possible  light,  at  last  I  came  to  see  it  aleo, 
and  acknowledge  the  truth  with  the  rest.  And  afterwards 
I  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Antonio  Agostioho,  treating  of 
these  Gothic  coins,  that  there  are  some  of  such  rude  workmaiH 
ship,  that  where  a  face  should  be  represented,  some  repreeent  a 
pitcher,  and  others  an  urn."  —  Memoriae  de  Braga,  t.  iiL  p.  lix. 


He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  ofJojf.  —  I.  p.  650,  coL  1. 


Guadalete  had  been  thus  interpreted  to  Flores.  (E 
Bagrada,  t.  9,  p.  53.)  Earlier  writers  bad  asserted  (bat 
without  proof)  that  the  Aneienu  called  it  Lethe,  end  the 
Moors  added  to  these  names  their  word  for  river. 
Vega  alludes  to  this  opinion : 

Siompre  lamoatable  GuadaleU 
Qm  Uevo  tanta  eangre  ai  mar  do  EipaMUf 

SiporeimdoseUamaoadLete 
T\%eque  eete  nombre  la  viteria  ssCrsJIa, 


En  quo  Espana  perdio  la  quo  tenia, 

Qfu  per  donde  d  la  mor  entrata  ^eaas 

Diferendando  d  agua,  fasevia 
'  Con  roxo  humor  de  las  sangrientao  9tma§ 

Per  donde  le  eortava  y  dividia  t 
Oran  tiwye  toneorvaivn  sus  arenaa 
( Ypionso  que  ha  ttogado  a  la  edad  ana) 
ReUquias  dd  eetrago  y  piedras  eehae 

Jerusalen  Conquistada,  L  tL  ff.  138. 


The  date  of  the  battle  is  given  with  grmndiloqaooa 
stantiality  by  Miguel  de  Barrioe. 

Salio  la  tereer  alva  dd  tenante 

M'oviembre,  eonvestido  nebuloso, 
sobre  d  alado  bruto  que  al  brUlanle 

earro,  eaea  dd  pidago  espumoso  ; 
y  en  dfrio  Escorpion  easa  rotante 

ddjtero  Marie,  d  Jtetro  laminoso 
al  son  que  eompasso  sus  plantae  euoltao 
dio  setodentas  y  eatoru  bueUas, 

Coro  de  las  Musaa,  pw  100. 


He  states  the  chronology  of  Pelayo's  i 


linthei 


Era  d  pont^fleado  dd  Sogmndo 

Oregorio ;  Emperador  Loon  T^ertero 
dd  docto  Oriego  f  y  dd  Persiano  iswaiids, 

ZMleyman  MtramamoUn  guorroro ; 
y  de  Daphne  d  amante  rubieundo 

sureava  d  imt  ddfulgido  Comoro 
sieteeiemtas  y  diet  y  edke  rexes, 
doxamdo  d  puerto  do  loo  amreoe  Peeeee. 

Coro  de  las  Musaa,  p.  IQL 
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The  arrowa  posMd  kim  by  to  right  and  l^  — I.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

The  French  Jeiuita  relate  of  one  of  their  converts  in  Cana- 
da k  Huron,  by  name  Jean  Armand  Andeouarahen,  that 
once  e$UaU  en  guerrt  utkau^i  <m  cowtbat^  il  »*en/onfa  a  avmmt 
dant  lei  darie  et  lee  Jlidue  dee  exncmur,  qu*U  /ut  abandemU  dee 
mene  dome  leplue/ort  de  la  wieeUe,  Ce  /ut  alore  qu^il  ee  re- 
ceimmeMda  plue  particuhireinent  d  Dien :  il  eentit  peur  lore  am 
oecomre  ei  prieenty  ^e  du  depuie,  appuyi  eur  eetu  meewu  con- 
Jlamee,  U  eet  toikjoure  le  premier  et  le  pltie  avont  dane  lee  pHiUj 
Hjamaie  ne  pidit,  pour  qudque  danger  qu^U  envisage.  Je  vofoiSf 
dieoitrily  comme  une  grede  de  jlickee  venirfondre  eur  mojf ;  je 
n'atoiepoi$U  d*autre  bouelier  pour  lee  arreelery  que  la  croyanee 
eeute  que  Dieu  dispoeamt  de  ma  vtc,  il  en  feroit  eelon  «a  vtdtmti. 
Chose  Strange !  les  fldcbes  a'6cartoient  4  mes  deux  eoitez, 
ainai,  disoit-il,  qne  fait  I'eau  lors  qa'ello  rencontre  la  pointe 
d'an  vajasean  qui  va  contre  marte.  —  Relation  dela^.  France, 
1649,  p.  1S9. 

ffe  found  kime^on  Ana'e  banks, 

Fut  by  the  Caulian  eckoola.  —  I.  p.  G51,  col.  1. 

The  site  of  this  monastery,  which  was  one  of  the  moat 
floorishiag  seminaries  of  that  af  e,  is  believed  to  have  been  two 
leagues  fiom  Merida,  upon  the  Guadiana,  where  the  Ermida, 
or  Chapel  of  Cubillana,  stands  at  present,  or  was  standing  a 
few  years  ago.  The  legend,  from  which  I  have  taken  such 
circumstances  as  might  easily  have  happened,  and  as  suited  my 
plan,  was  invented  by  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  talent  of  in- 
vention, have  left  all  poets  and  romancers  far  behind  them. 
Florex  refers  to  Brito  for  it,  and  excuses  himself  from  relating 
it,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  his*  subject ; — in  reality 
he  neither  believed  the  story,  nor  chose  to  express  his  objec- 
tions to  it.  His  disbelief  was  probably  founded  upon  the  sus- 
picious character  of  Brito,  who  was  not  at  that  time  so  de- 
cidedly condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  he  is  at  present.  I 
five  the  legend  ftx>m  this  veracious  Cistercian.  Most  of  his 
other  fabrications  have  been  exploded,  but  this  has  given  rise 
to  a  popular  and  fashionable  idolatry,  which  still  maintains  its 
froond. 

"  The  monk  did  not  venture  to  leave  him  alone  in  that  dis- 
eonaolate  state,  and  taking  him  apart,  besought  him  by  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  consent  that  they  twain  should  go 
together,  and  save  a  venerable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  our 
Lady,  which  in  that  convent  flourished  with  great  miracles, 
and  had  been  brought  from  the  city  of  Nazareth  by  a  Greek 
monk,  called  Cyriac,  at  such  time  as  a  hsresy  in  the  parts  of 
the  East  arose  against  the  use  and  veneration  of  Images ;  and 
with  it  a  relic  of  the  Apostle  SL  Bartholomew,  and  another  of 
St.  Bras,  which  were  kept  in  an  ivory  cofl^er,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  sacrilege  to  leave  them  exposed  to  the  ill  treatment  of 
barbarians,  who,  according  to  public  fame,  left  neither  temple 
nor  sacred  place  which  they  did  not  profane,  casting  the  images 
into  the  fire,  and  dragging  them  at  their  horses*  tails  for  a 
greater  opprobrium  to  the  baptized  people.  The  King,  seeing 
himself  thus  conjured  by  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  alone  he  had  consolation  and  hope  of  remedy, 
and  considering  the  piety  of  the  thing  in  which  he  was  chosen 
for  companion,  let  himself  be  overcome  by  his  entreaties ;  and 
taking  in  his  arms  the  little  image  of  our  Lady,  and  Romano 
the  coffer  with  the  relics,  and  some  provision  for  the  journey, 
they  struck  into  the  middle  of  Portugal,  having  their  (aces 
alway  towards  the  west,  and  seeking  the  coast  of  the  ocean  sea, 
because  in  those  times  it  was  a  land  more  solitary,  and  less 
frequented  by  people,  where  they  thought  the  Moors  would 
not  reach  so  soon,  because,  as  there  were  no  countries  to  con- 
qner  in  those  parts,  there  was  no  occasion  which  should  lead 
them  thither.  Twenty-and-six  days  the  two  companions  trav- 
elled without  touching  at  any  inhabited  place,  and  after  endur- 
ing many  ilifficulties  in  crossing  mountains  and  fording  rivers, 
they  had  sight  of  the  ocean  sea  on  the  SSd  of  November,  being 
the  day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  St.  Cecilia ;  and  as  if  in  that 
place  they  should  have  an  end  of  their  labors,  they  took  some 
comfort,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  for  that  he  had  saved  them 
from  the  hand  of  their  enemies.  The  place  which  they 
reached  is  in  tlie  Coutoe  of  Alcoba^a,  near  to  where  we  now 
eee  tlie  town  of  Pedemeira,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  there 
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rises,  in  the  midst  of  certain  sands,  a  hill  of  rock  and  firm  land, 
somewhat  prolonged  from  north  to  south,  so  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  that  it  seemeth  miraculously  placed  in  that  site, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  plains  covered  with  sand, 
without  height  or  rock  to  which  it  appears  connected.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  manner  thereof  draws  to  it  the  eyes  of  w) 
soever  beholds  this  work  of  nature,  the  king  and  the  mo 
desired  to  ascend  the  height  of  it,  to  see  whether  it  woi 
afford  a  place  for  them  in  which  to  pass  their  lives.  Th 
found  there  a  little  hermitage  with  a  holy  crucifix,  and 
other  signs  of  man,  save  only  a  plain  tomb,  without  writing  oi 
epitaph  to  declare  whose  it  might  be.  The  situation  of  the 
place,  which,  ascending  to  a  notable  height,  gives  a  prospect 
by  sea  and  by  land  as  far  as  the  eyes  can  reach,  and  the  sndden 
sight  of  the  crucifix,  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  king  such  ex- 
citement and  so  great  consolation,  that,  embracing  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  he  lay  there  melting  away  in  rivers  of  tears,  not  now 
of  grief  for  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  which  he  had  lost, 
but  of  consolation  in  seeing  that  in  exchange  the  crucified 
Jesus  himself  had  in  this  solitary  mountain  offered  himself  to 
him,  in  whose  company  he  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  and  this  he  declared  to  the  monk,  who,  to  content 
him,  and  ahra  because  he  saw  that  the  place  was  convenient 
for  contemplation,  approved  the  king's  resolve,  and  abode  there 
with  him  some  days ;  during  which,  perceiving  some  incon- 
venience in  living  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  from 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  descend  with  much  labor,  when- 
ever they  would  drink,  or  seek  for  herbs  and  fruits  for  their 
food  ;  and  moreover,  understanding  that  it  was  the  king's  de- 
sire to  remain  there  alone,  that  he  might  vent  himself  in  tears 
and  exclamations,  which  he  made  oftentimes  before  the  image 
of  Christ,  he  went  with  his  consent  to  a  place  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  mountain,  which  being  on  the  one  side  smooth 
and  of  easy  approach,  hangs  on  the  other  over  the  sea  with  so 
huge  a  precipice  tliat  it  is  two  hundred  fathoms  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  from  the  top  of  the  rock  to  the  water.  There,  be- 
tween two  great  rocks,  each  of  which  projects  over  the  sea, 
hanging  suspended  from  the  height  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
seem  to  threaten  destruction  to  him  who  sees  them  from  tlie 
beach,  Romano  found  a  little  cave,  made  naturally  in  the  cliff, 
which  he  enlarged  with  some  walls  of  loose  stone,  built  up 
with  his  own  hands,  and  having  thus  made  a  sort  of  hermitage, 
he  placed  therein  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  Caulinean  convent,  and  which 
being  small,  and  of  a  dark  color,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  its 
arms,  hath  in  the  countenance  a  certain  perfection,  with  a 
modesty  so  remarkable,  that  at  first  sight  it  presents  something 
miraculous ;  and  having  been  known  and  venerated  so  groat  a 
number  of  years,  during  many  of  which  it  was  in  a  place  which 
did  not  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  it  hath  never 
been  painted,  neither  hath  it  been  found  necessary  to  renew  it. 
The  situation  of  this  hermitage  was,  and  is  now,  within  sight 
of  the  mountain  where  the  king  dwelt ;  and  though  the  me- 
morials from  whence  T  am  deriving  the  circumstances  of  these 
events  do  not  specify  it,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  they  often  saw 
each  other,  and  held  such  divine  communion  as  their  mode  of 
life  and  the  holiness  of  the,  place  required  ;  especially  consid- 
ering the  groat  temptations  of  the  Devil  which  the  king  suffered 
at  the  beginning  of  his  penitence,  for  which  the  counsels  and 
instructions  of  the  monk  would  be  necessary,  and  the  aid  of 
his  prayers,  and  the  presence  of  the  relics  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  miraculously  saved  him  many  times  from  various  illu- 
sions of  the  enemy.  And  in  these  our  days  there  are  seen  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  living  rock,  certain  human  foot- 
steps, and  others  of  a  different  form,  which  the  common  people, 
without  knowing  the  person,  affirm  to  be  the  foouteps  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  Devil,  who  was  there  defeated  and  his 
illusions  confounded  by  the  saint,  coming  in  aid  of  a  devout 
man  who  called  upon  him  in  tiie  force  of  his  tribulation.  Tliis 
must  have  been  the  king,  (though  the  common  people  know  it 
not,)  whom  the  saint  thus  visibly  aided,  and  he  chose  that  for 
a  memorial  of  this  aid,  and  of  the  power  which  God  haii  given 
him  over  the  evil  spirits,  these  marks  should  remain  impressed 
upon  the  living  rock.  And  the  ancient  name  of  the  mountain 
being  Seano,  it  was  changed  into  that  of  the  Apostle,  and  is 
called  at  present  St.  Bartholomew's  ;  and  the  hermitage  which 
remains  upon  the  top  of  it  is  under  the  invocation  of  the  same 
saint  and  of  St.  Bras,  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  relies 
of  these  two  saints  that  Romano  brought  with  him  and  left 
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with  iht  king  for  liii  cootolation,  when  he  withdrew  with  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  to  the  place  of  which  we  have  apuliLea, 
where  he  livnd  little  more  than  a  year ;  and  then  knowing  the 
time  of  hi*  deuth,  he  conununicuted  it  to  tho  king,  beseeching 
him  thnt,  in  requital  for  the  love  with  which  he  had  accom- 
panied him,  he  would  remember  to  pray  to  God  for  hii  soul, 
and  would  give  his  body  to  the  earth,  from  which  it  had 
apruog ;  and  that  having  to  depart  from  that  land,  be  would 
leave  there  the  image  and  the  relics,  in  sueh  manner  as  he 
ahould  dispose  them  before  he  died.  With  that  Romano  de- 
parted tn  enjoy  the  reward  deserved  by  his  labors,  leaving 
the  king  with  fresh  occasion  of  grief  for  want  of  so  good  a  oom- 
panioB.  Of  what  more  passed  in  this  place,  and  of  the  temp- 
tations and  tribulations  which  he  endured  till  the  and  of  his 
life,  there  is  no  authentic  historian,  not  memorial  which  should 
certify  them,  more  than  some  relations  mingled  with  fabulous 
tales  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  where, 
among  the  truths  which  are  token  from  the  Moer  Rasis,  there 
are  many  things  notoriously  impossible  }  such  as  the  journey 
which  the  king  took,  being  guided  by  a  white  cloud  till  he 
came  near  Vi«eo  ;  and  the  penance  in  which  he  ended  his  life 
there,  enclosing  himself  alive  \a  a  certain  tomb  with  a  serpent 
which  he  had  bred  for  that  purpoee.  But  as  these  are  things 
difficult  to  believe,  we  will  pass  them  over  in  silence,  leaving 
to  the  judgment  of  the  curious  the  credit  which  an  ancient 
picture  deserves,  still  existing  near  Vueo,  in  tho  church  of 
St.  Michael,  over  the  tomb' of  the  said  King  Don  Rodeiick,  in 
which  is  seen  a  serpent  painted  with  two  heads  ;  and  in  the 
tomb  itself,  which  is  of  wrought  stone,  a  round  hole,  through 
which  they  say  that  the  snake  entered.  That  which  is  certain 
of  all  this  is,  as  our  historians  relate,  thut  the  king  come  to 
this  place,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael,  which  we  now 
see  near  Viseo,  ended  his  days  in  great  penance,  no  man 
knowing  the  manner  thereof;  neither  was  there  any  other 
memorial  clearer  than  that  in  process  of  time  a  writing  was 
found  upon  a  certain  tomb  in  this  church  with  these  words: 

HiC     HKqVIKSCIT      RUDHRICUS      ULTIMUS     RkZ      GoTHOHUM, 

Here  resta  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  these  very  words  written  in  black  upon  an  arch 
of  the  wall,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  the  king,  although  the 
Archbt«hop  Don  Rodrigo,  and  they  who  follow  him,  give  a 
lon^r  inscription,  not  observing  that  all  which  he  has  added 
are  his  own  curses  and  imprecations  upon  Count  Don  Julian, 
(as  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  properly  remarked,  following  tlie 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  and  others,)  and  not  parts  of  the  same 
inscription,  a*  they  make  them.  The  church  in  which  is  the 
tomb  of  the  king  is  at  present  very  small,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity, especially  the  first  chapel,  joined  to  which  on  cither  side 
is  a  cell  of  the  same  length,  but  narrdw,  and  dark  also,  having 
no  more  light  than  what  enters  through  a  little  window  open- 
ing to  the  east.  In  one  of  these  colls  (that  which  is  on  tho 
south  side)  it  is  said  that  a  certain  hermit  dwelt,  by  whose 
udvice  the  king  governed  himself  in  the  course  of  his  penance  ; 
and  at  this  time  his  grave  is  shown  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  Epistle  side.  In  thu  other  cell  (which  is  on 
the  north)  the  king  passed  his  life,  paying  now,  iu  the  strnit- 
ncas  of  that  place,  for  the  largeness  of  his  palaces,  and  tho 
liberties  of  his  former  life,  whereby  ho  had  offended  his 
Creator.  And  in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  which  answera  to  the 
Gospel  side,  there  remains  a  sort  of  arch;  in  which  the  tomb 
is  seen,  wherein  are  his  bones ;  and  it  is  devoutly  visited  by 
the  natives,  who  believe  that  through  his  means  thv  Lord 
does  miracles  there  upon  persons  afflicted  with  agues  and  other 
like  maladies.  Under  the  said  arch,  in  the  part  answering  to 
it  in  the  inside  of  the  cell,  I  saw  painted  on  the  wall  the  her- 
mit and  the  king,  with  the  serpent  with  two  heads,  and  I  read 
the  letters  which  are  given  above,  all  defaced  by  time,  and 
bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity,  yet  so  that  they  could  dis- 
tinctly be  seen.  The  tomb  is  flat,  and  made  uf  a  single  stone, 
in  which  a  man's  body  can  scarcely  find  room.  When  I  saw 
it  it  was  open,  the  stone  which  had  served  to  cover  it  not  being 
there,  neither  the  bones  of  the  king,  which  they  told  me  had 
been  carried  into  Castillo  some  years  before,  but  iu  what 
manner  they  knew  not,  nor  by  whose  order  ;  neither  could  I 
discover,  by  all  the  inquiries  which  I  made  among  the  old 
people  of  that  city,  who  had  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance,  if  it  were  as  certain  as  some  of 
them  affirmed  it  to  be,"  —  Brito,  Monarckia  LiuiUauat  P.  ii. 
1.  7,  c.  3. 


"  The  great  venerableness  of  the  Image  of  our  lyidy  of 
Nazareth  which  the  king  left  hidden  in  the  very  place  where 
Romano  in  his  lifetime  had  placed  it,  and  the  continual  miracle 
which  she  showed  formerly,  and  still  shows,"  induced  F.  B«i^ 
nardo  de  Brito  to  continue  the  hbtory  of  this  Image,  which, 
no  doubt,  he  did  the  more  willingly  because  he  bears  a  part  in 
it  himself.  In  Uie  days  of  Affonso  Henriquex,  the  firat  kinf 
of  Portugal,  this  part  of  the  country  was  governed  by  D.  Fnae 
Roupinho,  a  knight  famous  in  the  Portuguese  chronicles,  who 
resided,  in  the  castle  at  Porto  de  Mos.  This  Dom  Fnaa, 
"  when  he  saw  the  land  secure  from  enemies,  used  often  to  go 
out  hunting  among  the  sands  and  thickets  between  tho  town 
and  the  sea,  where,  in  those  days,  there  uoed  to  be  great  store 
of  game,  and  even  now,  though  the  land  is  so  populous,  there 
ia  still  some  ;  and  as  he  followed  this  exercise,  the  proper  pea- 
time  of  noble  and  spirited  men,  and  came  sometime*  to  the 
sea-shore,  he  came  upon  that  remarkable  rock,  wkicb,  beiof 
level  on  the  side  of  the  north,  and  on  a  line  with  the  flat 
country,  ends  towards  the  sooth  in  a  precipice  over  the  wave* 
of  the  aea,  of  a  prodigious  height,  caiuing  the  greater  admira- 
tion to  him  who,  going  over  the  plnin  country  without  finding 
any  irregularity,  finds  himself,  when  least  expecting  it,  sud- 
denly on  the  summit  of  such  a  height.  And  as  he  was  curi- 
ously regarding  this  natural  wonder,  he  perceived  between  the 
two  biggest  clilTs  which  stand  out  from  the  ground  and  project 
over  the  sea,  a  sort  of  house  built  of  loose  stones,  which,  froa 
its  form  and  antiquity,  made  him  go  himself  to  examine  it ; 
and  descending  by  the  chasm  between  the  two  rocks,  he  e». 
tered  into  a  low  cavern,  where,  upon  a  little  altar,  he  aaw  the 
venerable  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth,  being  oi 
such  perfection  and  modesty  as  are  found  in  very  few  imagee 
of  that  size.  The  Catholic  knight  venerated  it  with  all  ash- 
mission,  and  would  have  removed  it  to  his  castle  of  Porlo  da 
Mos,  to  have  it  held  in  more  veneration,  but  that  he  feared  to 
ofTi^nd  it  if  he  should  move  it  from  a  habitation  where  it  had 
abode  for  so  many  years.  This  consideration  made  him  leave 
it  for  the  present  in  tlie  same  place  and  manner  in  which  he 
found  it ;  and  although  he  viaited  it  afterwards  when  in  ooarae 
of  the  chase  he  came  to  those  parts,  nevertheleas  he  nerertook 
in  hand  to  improve  the  poor  hermitage  in  which  it  waa,  nor 
would  he  have  done  it,  if  the  Virgin  had  not  saved  him  from 
a  notorious  danger  of  death,  which,  p«radventure,  God  per- 
mitted as  a  punishment  for  hi^  negligence,  and  in  thb  o»anaer 
to  make  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Image  manifest  to  the  worhL 
It  was  thus,  that  going  to  his  ordinary  exercise  of  the  chaae, 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1188,  and 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  being  the  day  on  which  the  charch 
celebrates  tho  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
which  Christ  redeemed  the  human  race,  as  the  day  rose  thick 
with  clouds,  which  ordinarily  arise  from  the  sea,  and  the 
country  round  about  could  not  he  seen  by  reason  of  theclooda, 
save  for  a  little  space,  it  befell  that  the  dogs  put  up  a  stag,  (if 
indeed  it  were  one,)  and  Dom  Fuas  pressing  his  horse  in  par> 
suit,  without  fear  of  any  danger,  becau!«e  he  thougWt  it  was 
all  plain  ground,  and  the  mist  hindered  him  from  seeing  where 
he  was,  found  himself  upon  the  Very  edge  of  the  rock  on  the 
precipice,  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  sea,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  turn  the  reins,  nor 
could  he  do  any  thing  more  than  invoke  the  succors  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  was  in  tliat  place  ;  and  she  sne- 
cored  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  less  than  two  palnw  ftom 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  on  a  long  and  narrow  point  thereof,  the 
horse  stopped  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  stone,  the  marks  of  b» 
hoofs  remaining  in  proof  of  the  miracle  imprinted  in  the  livinf 
rock,  such  as  at  this  dtty  they  are  seen  by  all  strangers  and 
persons  on  pilgrimage,  who  go  to  visit  the  Image  of  Oar 
Lady  ;  and  it  is  a  notable  thing,  and  deserving  of  serioos  con- 
sideration, to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rock,  upon  which 
the  miracle  happened,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  east,  and  in 
a  part  where,  because  it  is  suspended  in  the  air,  it  is  not  poe- 
sibU  that  any  human  being  could  reach.  Nature  herself  haa 
impressed  a  cross  as  if  nailed  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  as 
though  she  had  sanctified  that  cliflT  therewith,  and  marked  it 
with  that  holy  sign,  to  he  the  theatre  in  which  the  miracn- 
lous  circumstance  was  to  be  celebrated  ;  which,  by  reason  that 
it  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  seemed 
as  if  it  showed  the  honor  and  glory  which  shouUI  fVom  thence 
redound  to  the  Lord  who  redeemed  us  thereon.  Dom  Faas^ 
seeing  himself  delivered  from  so  great  danger,  and  knowing 
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from  whence  the  grace  had  come  to  him,  went  to  the  little 
hermitage,  whete,  with  that  great  devotion  which  the  pretence 
of  the  miracle  oceaaioned,  he  gave  infinite  thanks  to  Our  Lady, 
aeeuaing  himielf  hefore  her  of  having  neglected  to  repair  the 
boose,  and  prorolfing  all  the  amendf  which  hii  pouibility  per- 
mitted. His  huntsmen  aflerwaids  arrived,  following  the  track 
of  the  horse,  and  knowing  the  marvel  which  had  occurred, 
they  prosti'ated  themselves  before  the  Image  of  Our  Lady, 
adding  with  their  astonishment  to  the  devotion  of  Dom  Fuas, 
who,  hearing  that  the  stAg  bad  not  been  seen,  and  that  the 
dogfl  bad  found  no  track  of  him  in  any  part,  though  one  had 
been  represented  before  him  to  draw  him  on,  understood  that 
it  was  an  illuMion  of  the  Devil,  seeking  by  that  means  to  make 
him  perish  miserably.  All  these  considerations  enhanced  the 
greatness  of  the  miracle,  and  tlie  obligations  of  Dom  Fuas, 
who.  Carrying  there  some  days,  made  workmen  come  from 
Leyria  and  Porto  de  Mos,  to  make  another  hermitage,  in 
which  the  Lady  should  be  more  venerated  ;  and  as  they  were 
demolishing  the  first,  they  found  placed  between  the  stones  of 
the  altar  a  little  box  of  ivory,  and  within  it  relics  of  St.  Bras, 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  saints,  with  a  pcuchment,  wherein 
a  relation  was  given  of  how  and  at  what  time  those  relics 
and  the  imaga  were  brought  there,  according  as  has  been 
aforesaid.  A  vaulted  chapel  was  soon  made,  after  a  good 
form  for  times  so  ancient,  over  the  very  place  where  the  Lady 
had  been ;  and  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  seen  from  all 
sides,  they  left  it  open  with  four  arches,  which  in  process  of 
time  were  closed,  to  prevent  the  damage  which  the  rains 
and  storms  did  within  the  chapel,  and  in  this  manner  it  remains 
in  our  days.  The  Lady  remained  in  her  place,  being  soon 
known  and  visited  by  the  faithful,  who  flocked  there  upon 
the  fame  of  her  appearance :  the  valiant  and  holy  king  D.  Af- 
fonao  Henriquez,  being  one  of  the  first  whom  Dom  Fuas  ad- 
vised of  what  had  happened,  and  he,  accompanied  with  the 
great  persons  of  his  court,  and  with  his  son,  D.  Sancho,  came 
to  visit  the  Image  of  the  Lady,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
marks  of  so  rare  a  miracle  as  that  which  had  taken  place  ;  and 
with  his  consent,  D.  Fuas  made  a  donation  to  the  Lady  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  round  about,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  wild  thicket,  and  for  the  greater  part  is  so  still,  being  well 
nigh  all  wild  sands  incapable  of  giving  fruit,  and  would  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  heath  and  some  wild  pine-trees.  And 
because  it  establishes  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  said,  and 
relates  in  iu  own  manner  the  history  of  the  Image  of  the 
Lady,  I  will  place  it  here  in  the  form  in  which  I  saw  it  in  the 
Record  Room  at  Alcoba^a,  preserving  throughout  the  Latin 
and  the  barbarism  of  its  composition  ;  which  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  Sub  nomine  PatrUf  nee  non  et  ejus  freUe^  in  nnius  potentia 
DtilatiSf  indpU  eartu  tUmaticniSj  neenon  et  derotioniSf  quam  ego 
Fma$  Repinko  tenens  Porto  de  Moe^  et  terram  ds  jSlbardos  utque 
Leirenam,  et  Tttrree  Veieres^  fatio  Eleclesuo  Santte  Marim  de 
JfaiarUk^  qua  de  pamte  tempore  eurgit  fundata  super  mure^  ubi 
de  s^culis  antiquis  jaeebatf  inter  lapides  et  spinas  muttaSf  de  UOa 
iUa  terra  qum  jaeet  inter  jCumma  qum  venit  per  AUouhaz^  et 
aquam  nuneupatam  de  fumturio^  et  dividitur  de  isto  mode :  de 
HBLafot  deJUmine  jSlfbatj  quomodo  vudit  per  aquas  beUas^  deinde 
inter  mare  et  mata  de  Patayas  usque ;  fatir  in  ipso  f  uraturia^ 
qmam  ego  ohtin^  de  rege  Alfonso^  et  per  suum  eonsensum  fado 
prmsentem  seriem  ad  pnedietam  Eedesiam  Beatm  Maria  Vir- 
giniSf  quam  feci  supra  more,  ut  in  steeuUs  perpetuis  memorentur 
mtrabiUa  Det,  et  sit  notum  emn^us  kominibuSf  quomodo  a  morte 
fuerim  salvatus  per  pietatem  Dei  et  Beatm  Maria  qumn  vocant  de 
JWizorct,  tali  sueesu.  Cam  manerem  m  castro  Porto  de  Mos^  et 
inde  veniebam  ad  oeidendns  venatosy  per  Melvam  et  matam  de 
PaUxyas  usque  ad  marCj  supra  quam  invent  furnam^  et  parvam 
domunculam  inter  arbustas  et  vepres^  in  qua  erat  una  Imago  Vir- 
ginis  Maria,  et  venertmimus  iUoai,  et  ^ivimus  inde  ,*  veni  deinde 
xviu  kal.  OttobriSf  eirea  dictum  iaeam,  cum  magna  obscurations 
nebmlm  sparia  super  toiam  temm^  et  invenmus  venatum,  tres 
quern  fax  in  mea  equo,  usque  venirem  ad  esbarrondadeiro  supra 
mare,  quod  eadit  ajuso  sine  menrura  haminis  et  pavet  visus  si 
eemitfumam  cadaUem  ad  aquas.  Pari  ego  miser  peccator,  et 
vemt  ad  remembrancam  de  imagine  ibi  posita,  et  magna  voce  dixi, 
Saitcta.  Miai*  val.  Benedieta  sU  Ma  in  mmlier^us,  quia 
wuum  equum  sicut  si  esset  lapis  fecit  stta^e,  pedibus/bis  in  lapide, 
et  erM  jam  vazatus  extra  terram  in  punta  de  saxo  super  mare. 
Daseendi  de  equo,  et  veni  ad  locum  ubi  erat  imago,  et  ploravi  et 
gratias  feci,  H  venerunt  monteiros  et  viderunt,  et  landaverunt 
Dtum  et  Beatam  Mariam ;  Miei  komines  per  Lekrenam  et  Porte 


de  Mee,  et  per  loca  vicxna,  ut  veniremt  Alvanires,  et  faeerent  ee- 
ctesiam  bono  opere  operatam  deforniee  et  lapide,  et  jam  laudetur 
DeuM  Jlnita  esL  A*a«  vera  nan  eeiebamus  undo  eeset,  et  unde 
venisset  ista  imago ;  sed  eece  cum  destruebatur  altmre  per  Alva- 
nbres,  inventa  est  arcula  de  ebore  antique,  etiniUa  uno  envoUorie 
in  que  erant  oeaa  aliquorum  smutorum,  et  cartida  eum  hoc  m- 
scriptione  i  Hie  sunt  retiquia  Samelorum  BUun  et  Bartkolomei 
ApestoU,  quas  detuUt  a  Monasterio  CamUniana  Romanus  mona- 
ckus,  sinuU  cum  venerabiii  Imagine  Virginis  Marim  de  JVatarcO, 
qum  oUm  in  J^Tazaretk  CivitaU  OaUilem  multis  miraeuUe  darue- 
rat,  et  inde  aeportata  per  Ortecum  monaehum  nomine  Cfriaeum^ 
Oothorum  Regum  tempore,  in  pradicto  monaAerio  per  ataftMN 
temporis  manserat,  quo  usque  Hispania  d  Mauris  debelata,  et 
Rex  Roderieus  superatus  in  prmlia,  solus,  laaymabilis,  abjectus, 
et  pens  d^ffidens  pervenit  ad  pretfatum  momasterium  CauUniana, 
ibique  a  preadicta  Romano  panitentia  et  Euekaristia  Sacramentia 
suseeptis,  pariter  cum  iUe,  cum  imagine,  et  reliquiis  ad  Seanum 
montempervenerunt  10  kaL  Decemb.  inquorez  solus  per  annnm 
inUgmmpermansit,  in  Eeeleeia  ibi  inventa  eum  Christi  erucifbd 
imagine,  et  ignUo  sepuiekro.  Remanus  vers  cum  kae  Sacra  Fir^ 
ginis  iffigie  inter  duo  ista  saxa,  usque  ad  extremum  vita  per- 
mansU ;  et  ne  futuris  temporibue  aliquem  ignarantia  teneat,  hat 
cum  reliquiis  saeris  in  hoc  extrema  orbis  parte  reeondimus.  Deua 
iela  omnia  a  Mamrorum  manibus  servet.  Amen,  De  his  leetie 
et  a  Preebyteris  apertie  satis  mmUum  sumus  gavisi,  quia  nemen 
de  Sanctis  reUquiis,  et  de  Virgine  scivimus,  et  ut  memorentur  per 
semper  in  ista  seris  teetamenti  seribere  fedmu:  Do  igitur  pra- 
dietam  hareditatem  pro  reparatione  prtfata  Ecdesia  cum  paecuis, 
et  aquie,  de  monte  infante,  ingressibus  et  regressibus,  quantum  a 
prertitum  hominis  est,  et  iUam  in  melkiorato  fore  aliquis  potest 
habere  per  se.  ^e  igitur  atiqws  komo  de  nostrisvel  de  eetraneie 
hoc  factum  nostrum  ad  hrrumpendum  veniat,  quod  si  tentaverit 
pecke  ad  dominum  terra  trecentos  marabitinos,  tt  carta  nikH- 
ondnus  in  sue  robore  pennaneat,  et  insuper  sedeat  etcemmunicatue 
et  cum  Juda  proditore  panas  luat  damnatonnn.  Facta  seriee 
teOamenti  vi  Idas  Deeemb.  era  M,CLXX,  Alfoneus  PortugaHm 
Rex  confirm.  Sancius  Rex  confirm.  Regima  Dvna  Taraeia 
confirm.  Petrus  Femandei,  regis  SancH  dapifer  umfirm.  Mo- 
nendus  Ounsalui,  tjutdem  signtfer  confirm.  Donus  Joannee 
Fereandei  curia  regis  maiordomus  confirm.  Donus  JuUamu 
Caneellarius  regis  confirm.  Martinue  Oonsalui  Pretor  Colim- 
bria  confirm.  Petrus  Omarit  CapeUanus  regis  confirm,  Mo- 
nendus  Abbas  confirm.  Tkeotonius  conf.  Femandus  AWtx, 
testis.  Egeas  ^Tkniz,  testis.  Dn  Tela,  testis.  Petrus  IfOnit, 
testis.  Femandus  yermundi,  testis.  Ludanus  Praskyter 
netaviL" 

This  deed,  which  establishes  all  the  principal  fkcts  that  1 
have  related,  did  not  take  effect,  because  the  lands  of  which 
it  disposed  were  already  part  of  the  Coutos  of  Alcobof  a,  which 
King  Don  AfTooso  had  given  some  years  before  to  our  father 
St.  Bernard  ;  and  Dom  Fuas  compensated  for  them  with  cer- 
tain properties  near  Fombal,  as  is  proved  by  another  writing 
annexed  to  the  former,  but  which  I  forbear  to  insert,  as  apper- 
taining little  to  the  thread  of  my  history ;  and  resuming  the 
coarse  thereof,  you  roust  know,  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  of  Nazareth  remained  in  the  chapel  which  Dom  Fuas 
made  for  it,  till  the  year  of  Christ  1377,  in  the  which,  King 
Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal  founded  for  it  the  house  in  which 
it  now  is,  having  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Queen  Dona 
Lianor,  wife  of  King  Dom  Joam  11.,  and  surrounded  with 
porticoes  by  King  Dom  Manoel.  And  now  in  our  times  a 
chapel  (Capela  mor)  of  good  fabric  has  been  built,  with  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  the  rents  of  the  brotherhood  ;  and  in 
the  old  hermitage  founded  by  Dom  Fuas  I.,  with  the  help 
of  some  devout  persons,  had  another  chapel  opened  under 
ground,  in  order  to  discover  the  very  rock  and  cavern  in  which 
the  Holy  Image  had  been  hidden  so  great  a  number  of  years  ; 
there  is  a  descent  to  it  by  eight  or  ten  steps,  and  a  notable 
consolation  it  is  to  those  who  consider  the  great  antiquity  of 
that  s  inctuary.  And  for  that  the  memory  of  things  so  re- 
markable ought  not  to  be  lost,  T  composed  an  inscription  brief- 
ly recounting  the  whole :  and  Dr.  Ruy  Louren^o,  who  was 
then  Provedor  of  the  Comarca  of  Leyria,  and  visitor  of  the 
said  church  for  the  king,  ordered  it  to  be  engraven  in  marble. 
It  is  as  follows  — 

"  Sacra  Firginis  Maria  veneranda  Imago,  a  Monasterio  Cau- 
Knitma  props  Emeritam,  quo  Oothorum  tempore,  a  ^'aiarttA 
translata,  miraeulis  claruerat,  in  generali  Hispania  dade,  Ann. 
Dni.  DCCXIIII.  a  Romano  monacho,  comite,  utfertur.  Rods' 
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rieo  R»ge,  ad  ktuic  extremam  orbit  partem  adducituTt  in  qua  dum 
untLs  moritmrj  alter  pnificitcitury  per  CCCCLXIX.  ommm  intar 
duo  kme  prmrvfla  oaxa  oub  parvo  deHtuU  tufurio :  damdt  a  Fma. 
RopiniOy  Porttu  Molarum  duu,  anno  Domini  MCLXXXIJ, 
{ut  ipse  in  dematione  UttatMr)  invaUa,  dum  vneanU  agitato  equo 
/ugaeem^JiatMquefortaf  inoequitur  corvum,  ad  uUimumqua  im- 
ntanto  hujiu  praeipitd  cuMum,jamjam  riaturuo  aecedit,  uomino 
Virginia  ineocatOf  a  ntuia,  et  morti*  faudbus  ereptut^  hoc  et 
pritut  dedicat  sauUum ;  tandem  a  Ferdinando  Portngaim  Bege^ 
ad  mofus  aliud  tempUun,  quod  ipse  a  fundamentis  erexerat  trano- 
fertur.  Jtnn.  Domini  MCCCLXXVII.  Firgini  et  perpetu- 
itati.  D.  D.  F.  B.  D.  B.  ez  voto.** 

From  theM  thing*,  taken  as  faithfully  ai  I  pouibly  could 
from  the  deed  of  gift  and  from  history,  we  see  clearly  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  sanctuary,  since  it  is  893  years  since  the 
Image  of  the  Lady  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it  now  is ; 
and  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was 
brought  from  Nazareth,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  it  was  before 
King  Recaredo,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Christ  586  j 
■o  that  it  is  1021  years,  a  little  more  or  less,  since  it  came  to 
Spain ;  and  as  it  came  then,  as  one  well  known,  and  cele- 
brated for  miracles  in  the  parts  of  the  East,  it  may  well  be 
understood  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  ancient 
Images,  and  nearest  to  the  times  of  tho  apostles,  that  the 
world  at  present  possesses.  —  Beito  Monarckia  Lnjrtoiia,  p.  2, 
I.  7,  c.  4. 

This  legend  cannot  have  been  inrented  before  Emanuel's 
reign,  for  Duarte  Oalavam  says  nothing  of  it  in  bis  Chronicle 
of  Affonso  Henriquez,  though  he  rehites  the  ext>loits  and  death 
of  D.  Fuas  Roupinho.  I  believe  there  is  no  earlier  authority 
for  it  than  Bernardo  de  Brito  himself.  It  is  one  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  the  same  kind  from  the  great  manufactory  of  AIco- 
ba^a,  and  is  at  this  day  as  firmly  believed  by  the  people  of 
Portugal  as  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  indeed 
should  they  f.iil  to  believe  it  ?  I  have  a  print  —  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  devotional  prints  in  Portugal  —  which  represents 
the  miracle.  The  diabolical  stag  is  flying  down  the  precipice, 
and  looking  back  with  a  wicked  turn  of  the  head,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Dom  Fuas  follow  him ;  the  horse  is  rearing  up  with  his 
hind  feet  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  the  knight  has 
dropped  his  hunting-spear,  his  cocked  hat  is  falling  behind  him, 
and  an  exclamation  to  the  Virgin  is  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  Virgin  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  the  Babe  with  a 
crown  upon  his,  at  her  breast,  appear  in  the  sky  amidst  clouds 
of  glory.  JV.  S.  de  JVazor^  is  written  above  this  precious 
print,  and  this  more  precious  information  below  it,  —  0.  £mo 
Snr.  Cardeal  Patriarcha  concedeSO  dia*  de  Indulga.  a  qm.  mar 
huma  have  Ala.  diante  deeta  Image.  His  Eminency  the  Cardi- 
nal Patriarch  grants  fifty  days  indulgence  to  whosoever  shall 
say  an  Ave-Maria  before  this  Image.  The  print  is  included, 
and  plenty  of  Ave-Marias  are  said  before  it  in  fhll  faith,  for 
this  JWmm  Samkora  de  JVazortf  is  in  high  vogue.  Before  the 
French  invasion,  this  &mons  Image  used  annually  to  be  es- 
corted by  the  Court  to  Cape  Espichel.  In  1796  I  happened  to 
be  upon  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  her  embarkation  at  Belem. 
8he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  sedan-chair,  of  which  the  fashion 
resembled  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach ;  a  processional 
gun-boat  preceded  the  Image  and  the  Court,  and  I  was  liter- 
ally caught  iu  a  shower  of  rockou,  if  any  of  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  heretical  heads  of  me  and  my  companion,  it  would 
not  improbably  have  been  considered  as  a  new  miracle 
wrought  by  the  wonder-working  Sonhora. 

In  July,  1808,  the  French,  under  General  Thomieres,  robbed 
this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Nazareth ;  their  booty,  in  jewels 
and  plate,  was  estimated  ot  more  than  200,000  cruzados.  Jose 
Aceursio  das  Neves,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  those  disas- 
trous times,  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  means  should  have 
been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  treasures,  for 
securing  them  in  time.  Care,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  Great  Diana  of  the  Temple,  for  though  it  is 
stated  that  they  destroyed  or  injured  several  images,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  insult  or  damage  having  been  offered  to 
this.  They  sacked  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  but  it  escaped 
with  tho  loss  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  houses  ;  tho  suburb 
or  village,  on  the  beach,  was  less  fortunate ;  there  only  four 
houses  of  more  than  300  remained  unconsumed,  and  all  the 
boats  and  fishiug-nets  were  destroyed.  —  Hieloria  da  hnaaam^ 
&c  t.  4,  p.  85. 


Spreading  hie  Aonds,  and  Itfting  up  hie  face,  4tc. 

I.  p.  651,  eoL  2. 

My  friend  Walter  SooU's  Fieien  ef  Don  Boderiek  snppliea  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  picture  which  is  represented  in  this 
passage.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the  staiuaa  j  if  the 
contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
complete. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing ; 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 

Such  as  are  loathly  utter'd  to  the  air, 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  boaom  wring. 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Deapair. 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roH'd ; 
But  Roderick's  visage,  thou^  his  head  was  bare. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook, 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen,  when  conscience  shook, 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  remorse  a  wanior'a  look. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  nakedly  stated  by  Dr.  Aadie 
da  Sylva  Mascarenhas,  in  a  long  narrative  poem  with  this  title, 
—  A  deetruifom  de  Eepanha^  Reetaurafom  ^Mwwgi  in  da  mttwu 

Aekouee  o  pobre  Bejf  em  CauKniana 
Moeteiro  junto  ao  rio  Ouadiana, 

Eram  oefiradeefugidoe  do  Moeteiro 

Com  receae  doe  Barbaroe  malvadoe, 
De  brufoe  eeteve  el  rey  hmm  Ha  Mlore 

■^  /^r*^  ckorondo  eeue  peccadoe  t 
Bum  Monge  veo  Mi  par  derradeiro 

A  eonheeer  quem  era,  oueinde  oe  brmioe 
Que  o  di^arfodo  Beg  aoe  aree  dava, 
Eete  Monge  Bemano  ee  chammoa, 

Perguntoulhe  quem  era,  e  demde  etaAc, 
Por  ver  no  pobre  traje  gram  portenia  ; 

El  Bej/  Ihe  reepondeo  eomo  eouvinha 
Sem  deelarar  eeu  poetOy  ou  eeu  iatmdo  ; 

Pediulhe  eot^/leeam,  e  o  Monge  aeinka 
Lha  eoncedeo  e  o  Santo  Sacramento 

Erafor^  que  el  Bef  na  ceii^Estsan 

Lhe  deelarasee  o  posto  eateneoMU 

Cemo  entendeo  o  bom  BeUgioee 
Que  aqudle  era  eeu  Bef  que  por  eetraetkaa 

Terrae  andava  roto  e  iocrtawso, 
MU  ays  tirou  dae  intimae  entranhae  t 

Lan^oueelke  aoe  j»es,  c  com  piedooo 
Affetto  0  xnduxiu  e  tariae  moiUas, 

O  ^zcMC  tKmhem.  leoar  ceneigo 

Per  eodo  no  deeterro  e  ne  perigo.  —  P.  978. 


The  fourth  veek  of  their  painful  pilgrimage.  —  L  p.  651.  eoL  9. 

Dios  vinte  e  eete  na  paeeagem 

Oaetaram,  deeviandoeee  do  kumana 
TVottf,  s  maoe  eneontroe  que  eete  mundo 
Tyaeeompreaquembueeaobempn^funda. 

Doetruif  am  de  Espenha,  p.  SI79. 


Some  new  esuterity,  unheard  ef  yet 
H  Syrian  fieUe  tff  gtory^  or  the  eande 
CfhoUeetEgypL  — II.  p.  GSa^eoll. 

Egypt  has  been,  ftom  the  earliest  ages,  the  theatre  of  the 
most  abject  and  absurd  sapentitions,  and  very  little  benefit 
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WW  produced  by  a  cooTeraion  which  ezchaofed  crocodilei  and 
monkeya  for  monkt  and  mountebanki.  The  fint  monaatery  ia 
■«id  to  have  been  establiahed  ia  that  couotry  by  St.  Anthony 
the  Great,  towarda  the  close  of  the  third  century.  He  who 
reata  in  wlitude,  aaid  the  saint,  ia  tared  from  three  conflicts,  — 
from  the  war  of  hearing,  and  of  speech,  and  of  sifht ;  and  he 
haa  only  to  maintain  the  struggle  against  his  own  heart.  {Act* 
Saaetorum,  U  ii.  p.  143.)  Indolence  was  not  the  only  virtue 
which  be  and  his  disciples  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of 
Christian  perfectiona  S.  Eufrazia  entered  a  convent  con- 
aiating  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  nuna,  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  vrashed  her  feet ;  the  very  mention  of  the  bath  was  an 
abomination  to  them.  (^jSeta  Sanetommj  March  13.)  St. 
Macarius  had  renounced  most  of  the  decencies  of  life  ;  but 
he  returned  one  day  to  his  convent,  humbled  and  mortified, 
exclaiming,  —  1  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen  monks ! 
for  he  had  met  two  of  theae  wretchea  stark  naked.  —  Acta 
SaneUrum,  i.  p.  107. 

The  principles  which  theae  madmen  established  were,  that 
every  indulgence  is  sinful  j  that  whatever  is  gratifying  to  the 
body,  must  be  injurious  to  the  soul ;  that  in  proportion  aa  man 
inflicts  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleases  his  Creator ;  that  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  wean  the  heart  from  God ;  and  that 
every  social  duty  must  be  abandoned  by  him  who  would  be 
perfect.  The  doctrine  of  two  principles  has  never  produced 
such  practical  evils  in  any  other  system  as  in  the  Romish. 
Manes,  indeed,  attributes  all  evil  to  the  equal  power  of  the 
Evil  Principle,  (that  power  being  only  for  a  time,)  but  some 
of  the  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  actually  exclude  a 
good  one! 

There  is  a  curious  paasage  in  the  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  of 
Aasemanus,  in  which  the  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  these  saints,  compensating 
for  their  sterility  by  the  abundant  crop  of  virtues  which  tliey 
ware  to  produce !  In  iUA  vera  8oU  vastitatey  qum  precttZ «  JWi 
rifis  quaquaveniu  latiMime  protemditur,  nen  ttrbes,  n«n  dowiki- 
tio,  nam  agriy  nmk  arboresy  sed  deserCiMi,  ormMy/erm ;  non  tamtn 
hone  terrm  partem  {ut  Eueherii  verbis  utar)  inutdemy  et  mka- 
woratam  dimieU  Deusy  quum  in  primordiu  rental  omnia  in  eapi- 
mUiAfacerety  et  eingulaqitmqae  futmris  usibus  apta  distingitertt ; 
aed  eaneta  nam  magis  prmsentis  magnificetUiAy  quam  futuri  prm- 
acJetUit  ereansy  ventariSy  ut  arbitroTy  Sanctis  Eremmm  paraviL 
Credo y  his  iiiam  loeupUtemJruetibus  voluity  eipro  imdmlgentieris 
natarm  vice,  hone  Sanetprum  darefiteundiamy  ut  sie  pinguescerent 
fiats  deserti  t  Et  quum  irrigaret  ds  suparioribus  suis  montesy 
ahumdaret  quoque  muUipUeata/ruge  eonraUes  loeorumque  damna 
aupptieeiy  quwn  kabitationem  sterUem  kabitattrt  ditareL 

"  If  the  ways  of  religion,"  says  South,  "  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, such  aa  are  not  ways  of  pleasantneas  are  not  tidily 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  afiected, 
uncommanded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized  and  exer- 
cised by  some  of  the  Romish  profession.  Pilgrimages,  going 
barefoot,  hair-shirts  and  whips,  with  other  such  gospel-artil- 
lery, are  their  only  helps  to  devotion ;  things  never  enjoined, 
either  by  the  prophets  under  the  Jewuh,  or  by  tlie  apostles 
under  the  Christian  economy,  who  yet  surely  understood  the 
proper  and  the  most  efficacioiu  instruments  of  piety,  aa  well 
as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  any 
casuist  whatsoever. 

"  It  seems  that  with  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a 
penitent  unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jeru- 
salem, or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit 
the  shrines  of  such  or  such  a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps 
in  bis  life  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus, 
that  which  was  Cain's  error,  is  become  their  religion.  He 
that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefoot,  only  makes  one 
folly  tlie  atonement  for  another.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged 
and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  he  beat  or 
acourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  keeping  under  of 
his  body  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  the  body 
cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  consequently 
that  thongs  and  whip-cord  are  means  of  grace,  and  things 
neceaaary  to  salvation.  The  truth  is,  if  men*s  religion  lies  no 
deeper  than  their  skin,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  scourge 
themaelves  into  very  great  improvements. 

**  But  they  will  find  that  bodily  exercise  touches  not  the 
•ool,  and  that  neither  pride,  nor  Inat,  nor  eovetousnesa,  was 


ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline ;  'tis  not  the  back,  but 
the  heart  that  must  bleed  for  sin ;  and,  qjiisequently,  that  in 
their  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way ;  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to 
their  journey's  end ;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselvei 
and  others,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to 
Heaven  by  audi  means."  —  Sennonsy  vol.  L  p.  34. 


In  those  weeds 
ffhieh  neveryfirom  ths  hour  when  to  the  graa^ 
She  followed  her  dear  lord  Theodqfredy 
RusiUalaidaside.  —  lLp.  653,  col.  9. 

Fide  mqftr  ipse  in  HispamUsconstitutisetadmiratus  turn  anti- 
quumhunc  morem,  ab  Hispanis  adhuc  omnibus  observari  ;  mortuA 
quippe  uxors  maritusy  wutrtuo  marito  conjuzy  mortuisJUOs  patres, 
mortuis  patrUms  jUit,  dtfunetis  quibusUbet  cognatis  cognatiy  ez- 
tinetisy  quodHbet  easu  amieis  amieiy  statim  arma  d^onunty  serieas 
vestesy  peregrinarum  peUium  tegnuna  abjieiunty  totumque  penitua 
muUi  colorem,  ae  pretiosum  habitum  ubdieantssy  nigris  tantum 
viUbusque  indumentis  se  eontegunt.  Sie  erinibuspropriis  siejur 
menUtrum  suarum  eaudis  deeurtatisy  seque  et  ipsa  atroprorsus 
colore  denigranL  Talibus  luetui  dolorisve  insignibuSy  sublraetos 
charissimosd^ftentyetiMtegHadmiHusspatiumamiiyintaUmm' 
rare  publiea  lege  consumanL  —  Petri  Venerabilis  Epiat.  quoted 
in  Yepes,  U  vii.  ff.  31. 

Her  eneUss  kiuhand, —U,  p.  653,  coL  SL 

Witisa  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodofred,  tutaWKfawrfefspam 
la  manarchiay  sajrs  Ferraras.  This  was  the  oommoD  mode  of 
incapacitating  a  rival  for  the  throne. 

Un  Conde  ds  GalHda  qusfuera  vaUadOy 
Pdof/o  aoie  mombrCy  omefo  derfonado, 
Perdio  la  visiony  andaba  embargadoy 
Ca  ome  que  non  vedOy  non  debis  seer  node, 

Gonzalo  de  Bereeo.  8.  Dom.  388. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages  abounds  with 
examples  o{  exoeulationy  aa  it  was  called  by  those  writers  who 
endeavored,  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  to  intro- 
duce the  style-ornate  into  onr  proee  after  it  had  been  banished 
fVom  poetry.  In  the  Eaat,  the  practice  is  still  continued. 
When  Alboquerque  took  possession  of  Ormuz,  he  sent  to 
Portugal  fifteen  of  its  former  kings,  whom  be  found  there, 
each  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  had  been  deposed  and  blinded  ! 

In  the  semi-barbarous  stage  of  society,  any  kind  of  personal 
blemish  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  disqualifying  a  prince 
from  the  succession,  like  the  law  of  the  Nazarenos.  Yorwerth, 
the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  waa  set  aside  in  Wales  because  of 
his  broken  nose  ;  Count  Oliba,  in  Barcelona,  because  he  could 
never  speak  till  he  had  stamped  with  his  foot  three  times  like 
a  goaL  jSquest  OUbafrare  del  Conte  en  Orifa  no  era  a  dret  de 
SOS  membras.  Car  lo  dit  Oliba  james  no  podia  parlary  si  primer 
no  donas  colps  ab'lo  pen  en  terra  quart  o  sine  vegadesy  axi  comsi 
fos  cobra ;  e  per  aquesta  raho  lifou  imposat  lo  lumi,  dient  U  Oiir 
bra  CabretUy  e  per  aquest  accident  lo  dit  Oliba  perde  la  sueeessio 
delfrare  en  lo  Comtat  de  Barcelona,  e  fou  donat  lo  dit  Comtqt  o 
en  Borrelly  Comte  de  Urgdly  qui  era  son  cosin  germa.  —  P^re 
Tomich,  c.  xxviii.  ff.  20. 

In  the  treaty  between  our  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  by  which  Henry  was  appointed  King  of  Franco  after 
Charles's  decease,  it  was  decreed  that  the  French  should 
*^  swear  to  become  liege  men  and  vassals  to  our  said  son  King 
Henry,  and  obey  him  as  the  true  King  of  France,  and  without 
any  opposition  or  dispute  shall  receive  him  as  such,  and  never 
pay  obedience  to  any  other  as  king  or  regent  of  Fiance,  but 
to  our  said  son  King  Henry,  unless  our  said  son  should  lose 
life  or  Umby  or  be  attacked  by  a  mortal  diseasty  or  suffer  dim- 
inution in  person,  state,  honor,*  or  goods." 

Lope  de  Vega  alludes  to  the  blindness  of  Theodofted  in  his 
Jerusalem  Conquistada :  — 

Criatase  con  otras  beUas  damas 
Flsrinda  bellOy 

•  Johass's  BfoosttaUst,  vel.  v.  p.  IM. 
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EtU  miro  lUdrigo  ietdiekmio, 
J§f  ti  umo  tm,  padrtfiura  cief ! 

8aco  $UM  ojt  WitiMk  mfrmdOf 
F^urm  mejor  lot  d§  Rodrigo  luego  t 

Chtara  Etpaika  d  timhrt  corvnmio 
De  SUM  cattiUet  tn  mttfor  toBtiego 

Qm  U  dio  LecvifUdo,  y  no  m  wrm 

JErtamjto  de  African  en  tnt,  rihtra. 

L.  vL  ff.  131. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  irttonrenient  manner  in  which 
the  6  and  the  v  are  indiacriminately  used  by  the  Spaniards, 
ocean  here  in  the  ori^nal  edition.  The  w  not  being  used  in 
that  language,  it  would  naturally  be  represented  by  w ;  and 
here,  the  printer,  using  most  unluckily  his  typographical 
license,  has  made  the  word  FbUita. 

"  The  Spaniards,"  says  that  late  worthy  Jo.  Sandford,  some 
time  fellow  of  Magdalane  college,  in  Oxford,  (in  his  Spanish 
Grammar,  1633,)  "do  with  a  kind  of  wantonness  so  confound 
the  sound  of  6  with  v,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  and  in 
what  words  it  should  retain  its  own  power  of  a  labial  letter, 
which  gave  just  cause  of  laughter  at  that  Spaniard  who,  being 
in  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  and  minding  to  commend 
her  children  for  fair,  said  unto  her,  using  the  Spanish  liberty 
in  pronouncing  the  French,  —  Madame^  vont  at>ei  det  venu  sii- 
/m«,  telling  her  that  she  had  calves  to  her  children,  instead 
of  saying,  btaux  en/!uw,  fair  children.  Neither  can  I  well 
fttstify  him  who  wrote  vsii^^o  for  hen^fkio," 


GsiumMm,  whoM  rvintd  tmoert 
Bf  record  ^  Uu  /iere«  AlamU  WMtk.  —  III.  p.  6S5,  ed.  1. 

The  Roman  Conimbrica  stood  about  two  leagues  from  the 
present  Coimbra,  on  the  site  of  Condeyxa  Velha.  Ataces, 
king  of  the  Alaues,  won  it  from  the  Sueves,  and,  in  revenge 
for  its  obittinHte  resistance,  dispeopled  it,  making  all  its  inhab- 
itants, without  diatinction  of  persons,  work  at  the  foundation 
of  Coimbra  where  it  now  stands.  Hermenerico,  the  king  of 
the  Bueves,  attacked  him  while  thus  employed,  but  was  de- 
feated and  pursued  to  the  Douro ;  peace  was  then  made,  and 
Binilasunda,  daughter  of  the  oooquered,  given  in  marriage  to 
the  conqueror.  In  memory  of  the  pacification  thus  effected, 
Ataces  bore  upon  his  banners  a  damsel  in  a  tower,  with  a 
dragon  vert  on  one  side,  and  a  lion  rouge  on  the  other,  the 
bearings  of  himself  and  his  marriage-father;  and  thu  device 
being  sculptured  upon  the  towers  of  Coimbra,  still  remains  aa 
the  city  arms.  Two  letters  of  Arisbert,  bishop  of  Porto,  to 
Samerius,  archdeacon  of  Braga,  which  are  preserved  at  Alco- 
ba^a,  relate  these  events  as  the  news  of  the  day,  —  that  is,  if 
the  authority  of  Alcobo^an  records,  and  of  Bernardo  de  Brito, 
can  be  admitted.  —Man,.  Ltu.  S6, 3. 

Ataces  was  an  Arian,  and  therefore  mada  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  work  at  his  uew  city ;  but  his  queen  eon- 
verted  him. 


Mumadona.  —  III.  p.  655,  col.  1. 
Gasper  Esta^o  has  shown  that  this  is  the  name  of  th«  foun- 
dress of  Guimaraens,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  erroneously  thus  written,  because  the  words  Muma 
and  Dona  followed  each  other  in  the  deeds  of  gift  wherein  it  is 
preserved;  the  name  being  frequently  found  with  its  title 
affixed  thus,  Dma  Mumadna. 


the  banks 

Of  UmtL,  through  whose  groves,  in  after-^ears^ 
MonmfMl  fet  sweet,  Diogo^s  amorous  lute 
Protong^d  its  tuntfnl  echoes.  —  III  p.  655,  col.  3. 

Diogo  Bemardes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Portuguese  poets, 
was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Lims,  and  passionately  fond  of 
its  scenery.  Some  of  his  sonnets  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  best  poems  of  their  kind.  There  is  a  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  him  for  having  printed  several  of  Camoens's  sonnets 
as  bis  own ;  to  obtain  any  pronft  upon  this  subject  would  be 
very  difficult ;  thiv,  however,  is  ceruin,  that  his  own  undis- 
puted productions  reaenble  tJMm  so  ekwely  in  unaffected  ten- 


derness and  in  sweetness  of  dietioo,  that  tke  whale 
like  tlM  works  of  one  author. 


I  Use{fis  new  hu  erne  wide  tomh 
ForaUiU  hmbitamts.  —III.  p.  656,  eol.  1. 

The  present  Orense.  The  Moon  entirely  destroyed  if; 
depepvlmmt  usque  ad  stlum^  are  the  words  of  one  of  tke  old 
brief  chronicles.  In  838,  Alooso  el  Casto  foond  it  too  eoea- 
pletely  rained  to  be  restored.  —  iEfpene  IStfreds,  xvii.  p.  4ft. 


That  eanseeruted  pile  amid  the  wtid, 
Which  eainted  PnutuosOy  m  his  teal, 
Rear*d  to  SL  Feliz^  on  Fisonia^s  boMks. 

IV.  p.  658,  coL  3 

Of  this  saint,  and  the  eorions  inatitetiona  which  he  fomed, 
and  the  beantifUl  tract  of  country  in  which  they  were  plaeod, 

have  given  an  account  in  the  third  editaeo  of  LeCtera  horn 
Spain  and  Portugal,  voL  i.  p.  109. 


indignamtljf 

Did  he  toward  the  ocemn  bend  Us  way, 
Jhid,  shaking  firom  his  feet  the  dust  of  £>«m. 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  saU  through  seas 
To  seek  for  freedom.  —  IV.  p.  659,  col.  S. 

This  tale,  which  is  repeated  by  Bleda,  reata  on  do  betSM^ 
Bothority  than  that  of  Abuleacim,*  which  may,  however,  be 
admitted,  ao  far  aa  to  show  that  it  was  a  prevalent  opinkw  an 
his  time. 

Antonio  Oahram,  in  his  Tratads  das  Deseobrimentos  Jbdigaa 
e  Modemosy  relates  a  current,  and  manifostly  fkboloQS  story, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  Saearu,  and  the  coso 
panions  of  his  emigration.  "  They  say,"  he  says,  **  that  at 
this  time,  A.  D.  1447,  a  Portuguese  ship  sailing  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  carried  by  a  storm  much  fkrther  to 
the  west  than  she  had  intended,  and  came  to  an  island  where 
there  were  seven  cities,  and  where  our  language  was  spoken  ; 
and  the  people  asked  whether  the  Moors  still  occupied  Spain, 
from  whence  they  had  fled  after  the  loss  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 
The  contramaster  of  the  ship  said,  that  he  brought  away  a 
little  sand  firom  the  island,  and  sold  it  to  a  goMamith  in 
Lisbon,  who  extracted  from  it  a  good  quantity  of  gold.  It  ia 
aaid  that  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who  governed  at  that  time, 
ordered  these  thinga  to  be  written  in  the  Caaa  do  Tombo. 
And  some  will  have  it  that  these  lands  and  islands  at  which 
the  Portuguese  touched,  were  those  which  are  now  called  the 
Antilhas  and  New  Spain.'*    (P.  94.) 

This  Antilia,  or  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities,  is  hud  down  in 
BAartin  Behaim*s  map ;  the  story  was  soon  improved  by  giving 
seven  bishops  to  the  seven  cities  :  and  Galvam  has  been  ac- 
cused by  Hornius  of  having  invented  it  to  give  his  country  men 
the  honor  of  having  discovered  the  West  Indies  !  Now,  it  is 
evident  tha(  Antonio  Galvam  relates  the  story  as  if  be  did  not 
believe  it,  —  eontam  —  they  relate,  —  and,  rfir,  it  is  said, — 
never  affirming  the  fact,  nor  making  any  inference  fVom  it,  but 
merely  stating  it  as  a  report ;  and  it  is  certain,  which  perhaps 
Hornius  did  not  know,  that  there  never  lived  a  roan  of  purer 
integrity  than  Antonio  Galvam  ;  a  man  whose  history  is  dis- 
graceful, not  to  his  country,  but  to  the  government  under 
which  he  lived,  and  whose  uniform  and  unsullied  virtue  en- 
titles him  to  rank  among  the  best  men  that  have  ever  done 
honor  to  human  nature. 

The  writers  who  repeat  this  story  of  the  Seven  Islands  and 
their  bishops,  have  also  been  pleased  to  find  traces  of  Sacani 
in  the  new  world,  for  which  the  imaginary  resemblanees  to 
Christianity  which  were  found  in  Yucatan  and  other  plaeea, 
serve  them  as  prooft.  —  Oregorio  Oarda,  Origem  de  las  imdisa, 
1.  iv.  c  30. 

The  work  of  Abulcaeim,  in  which  the  story  fint  appears, 
has  been  roundly  asserted  to  be  the  forgery  of  the  translator, 
Miguel  de  Luna.  The  Portuguese  academician,  Contador  de 
Argote,  speaking  of  thia  romantic  htetory,  acqnita  him  of  the 
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ftand,  which  ha«  with  little  refleetioo  he«a  laid  to  hk  charge. 
Pedra^  he  aayt,  in  the  Oraodesas  de  Granada,  and  Rodrifo 
Caro,  in  the  Grandezas  de  SeviUa,  both  afflrm  that  the  ori^nal 
Arabic  eziits  in  the  Eteorialt  and  Sseolano  aaterta  the  same, 
although  Nicholas  Antonio  saya  that  the  catalogues  of  that 
library  do  not  make  mention  of  any  such  book.  If  Luna  had 
Ibrged  it,  it  would  not  have  had  many  of  those  blunders  which 
are  obaerred  in  it ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  imputing  such 
a  fraud  to  Luna,  a  man  well  skilled  in  Arabic,  and  of  good 
reputation.  What  I  suspect  is,  that  the  book  was  composed 
by  a  Granadan  Moor,  and  tha  reason  which  induces  me  to  form 
this  opinion  is,  the  minuteaees  with  which  he  describes  the 
conquest  which  Tarif  made  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  of  the  Alpnxarras  and  the  Serra  Neveda,  pointing 
out  the  etymologies  oi  the  names  of  places,  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  any  one  who  reads  with  attention  will  observe. 
As  to  the  time  in  whic^  the  composer  of  this  amusing  romance 
flourished,  it  was  eortainly  after  the  reign  of  Bedeci  Aben 
Habuz,  who  governed,  and  was  Lord  of,  Granada  about  the 
year  1013,  as  Marmol  relates,  after  the  Arabian  writers  ;  and 
the  reason  whieh  I  have  Ibr  thhi  assertion  is,  that  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Abulcaoim  the  story  is  told  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  said  Bedeci  Aben  Habus  to  set  up  in  Granada  that  fiunous 
vane,  which  represents  a  knight  upon  horseback  in  bronze, 
with  a  spear  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  club  in  the  left,  and  these 
words  in  Arabic, —  Bedeci  Aben  Habuz  says,  that  in  this 
manner  Andalusia  must  be  kept !  the  figure  moves  with  every 
wind,  and  veers  about  from  one  end  to  another.  ~  Mtmoriat 
d*  Bragm,  t.  iii.  p.  ISIO. 

In  the  fabulous  Chronicle  of  O.  Rodrigo,  Saearus,  as  he  is 
there  called,  is  a  conspicuous  personage ;  but  the  tale  of  his 
emigration  was  not  then  current,  and  the  author  kills  him  be- 
fore the  Moors  appear  upon  the  stage.  He  seems  te  have 
designed  him  as  a  representation  of  perfect  generosity. 


Jta  too  long^ 
Bore  m  their  owm  tnAmtojiee,  tke  ton* 
Of  Spain  kaoe  groon'd  deiuatA  a  foreign  ydks. 

IV.  p.  659,  col.  S. 

There  had  been  a  law  to  prohibit  intermarriages  between 
the  Goths  and  Romans ;  this  law  Reeesuintho  annulled,* 
observing,  in  his  edict,  that  the  people  ought  in  no  sli^t  de- 
gree to  rejoice  at  the  repeal.  It  is  curious  that  the  distinction 
ahould  have  existed  so  long ;  but  it  is  found  also  in  a  law  of 
Wamba*s,  and  doubtless  roust  have  continued  till  both  names 
were  lost  together  in  the  general  wreck.  The  vile  principle 
was  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  that  such  as  the 
root  is,  such  ought  the  branch  to  be,  —  gran  confusion  e»  do 
Unagey  qaando  dfyo  non  eomeya  al  padre^  que  aqudo  queo  do  la 
rmhy  deba  cer  en  a  dma,  and  npon  this  principle  a  kw  was 
made  to  keep  the  children  of  slaves,  slaves  also. 

**  Many  men  well  versed  in  history,"  says  Contador  de  Ar- 
gote,  (Memoriae  de  Braga,  3,  S73,)  *'  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  this  was  a  chil  war,  and  that  the  monarchy  was  divided 
into  two  fkctions,  of  which  the  least  powerful  availed  itself 
of  the  Arabs  as  auxiliaries ;  and  that  these  auxiliaries  made 
themselves  mssters,  and  easily  effected  their  intent  by  means 
of  the  divisions  in  the  country." 

**  The  natives  of  Spain,"  says  Joam  de  Barros,  "  never  bore 
much  love  to  the  Goths,  who  were  strangers  and  comelings, 
and  when  they  came  had  no  right  there,  for  the  whole  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  the  Moors  slew  were  Goths,  and  it  is  said 
that,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  in  the  course  of  two  years 
there  were  slain  by  the  sword  seven  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  Christians  who  escaped  chose  that  the  name  of  Goths 
shoold  be  lost ;  and  thoogh  some  Castillians  complain  that 
the  race  should  be  extinguished,  saying  with  Don  /orge  Man- 
rlqne, 

Pnoolaeatigredetoe  Chdoo 
f  d  linage  y  la  noUeta 
tanereeidOy 
par  qaaniao  wu  f  modoe 
H  none  on  grando  elteta 
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I  must  say  that  I  see  no  good  fonndakioa  for  this ;  Ibr  they 
were  a  proud  natioo  and  barbarous,  and  inrt  a  long  time 
heretics  of  the  seotsof  Arius  and  Butyehius  and  Pelagian^ 
and  eaa  be  praised  as  nothing  ezeept  as  warriors,  who  were 
so  greedy  for  dominion,  that  wherevet  they  reached  th«y  laid 
every  thing  bate  like  locusts,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
ceded  to  them  this  eountty.  The  people  who  dwelt  in  it 
before  were  a  better  raee^  always  praised  and  feared,  and  rs'- 
spected  by  the  Romans,  loyal  and  faithfiil  and  true  and  rea- 
sonable :  and  if  the  Goths  afterwards  were  vrertky  of  any 
estimation  they  beeame  so  herei  for  as  plants  lose  their 
bitterness  and  improve  by  being  planted  and  translated  into  a 
good  soil,  (as  is  said  of  peaches,)  so  does  a  good  land  ehang* 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  rustic  and  barbarous  make  them  pbliiked 
and  virtuous. 

"  The  Moors  did  not  say  that  they  came  againtt  the  Ofari*- 
tians,  but  against  the  Goths,  who  had  usurped  Spain ;  and  H 
appears  that  to  the  people  of  the  land  it  mattered  little  whether 
they  were  under  Goths  or  Moors )  or  indeed  it  riiight  not  M 
too  much  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Moors,  not  only  b«J 
cause  all  new  things  and  changes  would  be  pleasing,  but  bv» 
cause  they  were  exasperated  against  the  Goths  for  What  they 
had  done  against  the  Christians,  (L  §.  the  OatboUes,)  and  for 
the  bad  government  of  King  Witiaa.** 

"  You  are  not  to  think,"  says  the  Chronicler,  <*  that  CefoM 
Don  Julian  and  the  Bishop  Don  Orpas  came  of  the  lineage  of 
the  Goths,  but  of  the  lineage  of  the  Clears,  and  therefore  thty 
were  not  grieved  that  the  good  lineage  should  be  destroyvdk" 
~  Okr.  dsf  jr.  D.  Rodrigo,  p.  i.  e.  948. 


Fnila.  —  V.  p.  661,  coL  1. 

fiArrios,  taking  a  punster's  license  m  orthography,  lilaytf 
ipon  the  name  of  Pelayo's  father  t^^ 

da  gran  nnila  (quo  eetdoBa 

oigni/ka)  Pelofo,  wareiai  Uoma, 
rmamro  d  Leonoo  rcffno  eon  aqudla 
i«t  que  akatuo  la  vieUmoea  rama. 

Gorode  lu  MoM*,  p.  IfA. 


7%e  Q^eentoOfEgHonOf- 
fFas  she  not  married  to  the  snsaiy, 
7^  Moor,  tke  MiebeUeoer  7  —  V.  p.  661,  ool.  L 

For  this  ftct  there  is  the  om(uestionable  teetimony  of  Isl- 
dorus  Paoensis.  Per  idem  tempno  in  JBra  736,  anno  foqMHi 
tjuo  9.  Arabum  97.  Ahdaiatii  omnem  -iHopamom  per  ires  a»> 
noo  tub  eonauMTio  jugo  padfk&My  cum  Hitpali  dMHio  d  Aene-' 
rumfaoc^ut  cmn  Regina  Hiopanis  bt  eonjugio  eopulatOi  Jitiao 
Regum  at  Prineipum  peUieataOy  d  imprudentor  dUlbraetde  etdm- 
arety  oedMone  ouorumfaday  orationi  Htetanef  eomeUio  Jfjub^  oo>- 
datar  {  atquo  eo  ISapaniam  retinenUy  menoe  wiplsle,  AlaJtot  M 
regno  Heoperim  per  prindpalia  juoea  saeeedie,  eui  de  marie  Ab- 
dalaxk  Ua  edictCur,  vt  quasi  eonsiHo  Egilouie  Regid  eonfugid 
quondam  Rudorid  regie,  quam  eibi  eodaberal,  jugum  ArabkdM 
a  »ua  eervieo  eonaretur  aoertere,  A  regnmn  in  'baomn  MboHd 
eiivnd  retmtptare.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  t  viii.  303: 

Florez  relates  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  old  translation' 
of  an  Arabic  original  imputed  to  Rasis.  <*  When  Belazhk',  the* 
son  of  Mnza,  remained  for  Lord  of  Spain,  and  had  ordered  M# 
affairs  right  well,  they  told  him  tidings  of  Ulaea^  wh«  Uad 
been  the  wife  of  King  D.  Rodrigo,  that  she  was  a  i^glK 
worthy  dame,  and  right  beautiful,  and  of  a  great  Ihieage,  and 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Africa  ;  whereupon  he  sent  for  her, 
and  ordered  that  beasts  should  be  given  he^,  and  much  prop^ 
erty,  and  men-eervants  and  maid-servants,  and  aH  things  that 
she  conld  require,  till  she  could  come  te  him.  And  they 
brought  her  unto  him,  and  when  he  saw  her,  he  w&s  we^ 
pleased  with  her,  and  said,  Ulaca,  tell  me  of  thy  affSurs,  and 
conceal  nothing  from  me ;  for  thou  knowest  I  may  do  with 
thee  according  to  my  will,  being  my  captive.  And  when  she 
heard  this,  it  increased  the  grief  which  she  had  in  her  heart, 
and  her  sorrow  was  such,  that  she  had  well  nigh  follen  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  she  replied  weeping  and  said.  Baron,  what 
wouldst  thou  know  nx>re  of  my  affairs  ?  For  doth  not  all  the 
world  know,  that  I,  a  young  daaeel,  being  married  with  King 
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D.  Bodrigo,  wu  with  him  Lady  of  Spaia,  and  dwelt  in 
honor  and  in  all  pleasure,  more  than  I  deserved }  and  there- 
fore it  waa  God*>  will  that  they  thoold  endure  no  longer  ?  And 
now  1  am  in  dishonor  greater  than  ever  was  dame  <^  snoh 
high  state :  For  I  am  plundered,  and  hare  not  a  single  palm 
of  inheritance ;  and  I  am  a  captiTO,  and  brought  into  bondage. 
I  also  have  been  mistress  of  all  the  land  that  I  behold.  There- 
fore, Sir,  hare  pity  upon  my  misfortunes ;  and  in  respect  of 
the  great  lineage  which  you  know  to  be  mine,  suffer  not  that 
wrong  or  violence  be  offered  me  by  any  one  ;  and,  Bir,  if  it 
be  your  grace  you  will  ransom  me.  There  are  men  I  know 
who  would  take  compassion  on  me,  and  give  you  for  me  a 
great  sum.  And  Belazin  said  to  her.  Be  certain  that  so  long 
as  1  live,  yon  shall  never  go  from  my  house.  And  Ulaca  said, 
What  then.  Sir,  would  you  do  with  me  I  and  Belozin  said,  I 
will  that  you  should  remain  in  my  house,  and  there  you  shall 
be  free  from  all  wretchedness,  with  my  other  wives.  And  she 
■aid.  In  an  evil  day  was  I  bom,  if  it  is  to  be  true  that  I  have 
been  wife  of  the  honored  king  of  Spain,  and  now  have  to  live 
in  a  stranger's  house  as  the  concubine  and  captive  of  another ! 
And  I  swear  unto  God  whose  pleasure  it  b  to  dismay  me  thus, 
that  I  will  rather  seek  my  own  death  as  soon  as  I  can ;  for  I  will 
endure  no  more  misery,  seeing  that  by  death  I  can  escape  it. 
And  when  Belazin  saw  that  she  thus  lamented,  he  said  to  her. 
Good  dame,  think  not  that  we  have  concubines,  but  by  our  law 
we  may  havo  seven  wives,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  and  there- 
fore you  shall  be  my  wife,  like  each  of  the  others ;  and  all 
things  which  your  law  requires  that  a  num  should  do  for  his  wife, 
will  I  do  for  you ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  cause  to  lament ; 
and  be  sure  that  I  will  do  you  much  honor,  and  will  moke  all 
who  love  me  serve  and  honor  you,  and  you  shall  be  mistress 
of  all  my  wives.  To  this  she  made  answer  and  said,  Sir,  offer 
me  no  violence  concerning  my  law,  but  let  me  live  as  a 
Christian:  And  to  this  Belazin  was  nothing  loth,  and  he 
granted  it,  and  his  marriage  was  performed  with  hor  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  every  day  he  liked  her 
more,  and  did  her  such  honor  that  greater  could  not  be. 
And  it  befell  that  Belazin  being  one  day  with  Ulaca,  she  said 
to  him.  Sir,  do  not  think  it  ill  if  I  tell  you  of  a  thing  in 
which  you  do  not  act  as  if  you  knew  the  custom.  And  he 
■aid,  Wherein  is  it  that  I  err  ?  Sir,  said  she,  because  you  have 
no  crown,  for  no  one  was  ever  confirmed  in  Spain,  except 
he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  said.  This  which  you  say 
is  nothing,  for  we  have  it  not  of  our  lineage,  neither  is  it  our 
custom  to  wear  a  crown.  She  said.  Many  good  reasons  are 
there  why  a  crown  is  of  use,  and  it  would  injure  you  nothing, 
but  be  well  for  you,  and  when  you  should  wear  your  crown 
upon  your  head,  God  would  know  you  and  others  also  by  it : 
And  she  said.  You  would  look  full  comely  with  it,  and  it 
would  bo  great  nobleness  to  you,  and  be  ri^t  fitting,  and  yon 
should  wear  in  it  certain  stones,  which  will  be  good  for  you, 
and  avail  you.  And  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  Belazin  went 
to  dwell  at  Seville,  and  he  carried  Ulaca  with  him,  and  she 
took  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  pearls,  and  of  her  precious  stones, 
which  she  had  many  and  good,  and  made  him  the  noblest 
crown  that  ever  was  seen  by  man,  and  gave  it  him,  and  bade 
him  take  it,  and  place  it  where  it  should  be  well  kept ;  and 
Ulaca,  as  she  was  a  woman  of  understanding  and  prudence, 
ordered  her  affairs  as  well  as  Belazin,  so  that  he  loved  her 
much  and  did  great  honor  to  her,  and  did  many  of  those  things 
which  she  desired;  so  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
Christians,  and  did  them  much  good,  and  showed  fiivor  unto 
them.'*  — JMflRorios  d«  2a«  Refnat  CatkoUea$f  1,  p.  38. 

The  issue  of  this  was  fetal  to  Abdalaziz.  In  Albucacim's 
history,  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  by  this  Christian  wife, 
and  for  that  reason  put  to  death  by  his  fether.  Others  have 
supposed  that  by  means  of  her  influen«^e  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  himself  King  of  Spain,  independent  of  the  Caliph. 
A  characteristic  circumstance  is  added.  Egilona  was  very 
desirous  to  convert  her  husband,  and  that  she  might  at  least 
obtain  fh>m  him  some  mark  of  outward  respect  for  her  images, 
made  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  kept  them, 
so  low,  that  he  could  not  enter  without  bowing.  —  Bleda, 
p.  914. 

Deixam  a  Ahdalaiiiy  que  de  Bdlena 
Mamara  e  leU»f  ft  Rsetor  da  Hesferia  ,- 

EtU  aaa  to  a  iaulifla  EgUomay 
Mvlker  i0  Dom  Rodrigo,  (o  gram  sstssria .') 


Trmtu  Coroa  de  euro,  s  a  Matrmia 

UU  deu  pmra  m  towuur  larga  materia^ 
Foi  lutado  d  liisi  a  nyiAa 
CaurmeemkmmMottnUmaaimka. 

Destxuicam  de  Eepanha,  p.  S37. 

The  character  of  this  Queen  is  beautifully  conceived  by 
the  author  of  Count  Julian :  — 

Beaming  with  virtue  inaccessible 

Stood  Egilona ;  for  her  lord  she  lived. 

And  for  the  heavens  that  raised  her  sphere  so  high : 

All  thoughts  were  on  her  —  all  beaide  her  own. 

Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  field. 

Arrayed  iu  candor  and  simplicity. 

Before  her  path  she  heard  the  streams  of  joy 

Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  cadences. 

Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  light,  in  shade, 

Reflect  her  image  ;  but  acknowledged  them 

Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  from  her  moat. 

All  things  in  want  of  her,  herself  of  none. 

Pomp  and  dominion  lay  beneath  her  feet 

Unfelt  and  unregarded  :  now  behold 

The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  heavenly ! 

Pride  against  love ;  ambition  and  revenge 

Against  devotion  and  compliancy  — 

Her  glorious  beams  adversity  hath  blunted* 

And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  view. 

The  original  clay  of  coarse  mortality 

Hardens  and  flaws  around  her. 


One  dajf  of  hiiUr  and  oeveredeUgkL^  YJ,  p.  663,  coL  S. 

I  have  ventured  to  borrow  this  expression  from  the  tragedy      * 
of  Count  Julian.    Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  paaaaga  ia 
which  it  occurs. 

Jibdalaiio.  Thou  lovest  still  thy  country  ? 

JaUan,    Abdalazis, 

All  men  with  b'iman  feelings  love  their  ooontxy. 

Not  the  high-born  or  wealthy  man  alone. 

Who  looks  upon  his  children,  each  one  led 

By  its  gay  handmaid,  from  the  high  alcove. 

And  hears  them  once  a-day ;  not  only  he 

Who  hath  forgotten,  when  his  guest  inquire 

The  name  of  some  far  village  all  bis  own ; 

Whose  rivers  bound  the  province,  and  whose  hiJIa 

Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky : 

No ;  bettor  men  still  better  love  their  country. 

'Tis  the  old  mansion  of  their  earliest  friends. 

The  chapel  of  their  first  and  best  devotions ; 

When  violence,  or  perfidy,  invades. 

Or  when  unworthy  lords  hold  wassail  there. 

And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  round  its  i 

At  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  stiff  ey«> 

There,  there  alone  — stand  while  the  trumpet  hlowa. 

And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  Its  towers 

Spire,  with  a  bitter  and  severe  delight. 


Rutoriuf  in  tky  natiroe  limty  0  iViaee, 

The  sceptre  to  the  Spamard.  —  VII.  p.  666,  col.  1. 

This  was  a  favorito  opinion  of  CJaribays,  himself  a  Bis- 
cayan,  but  he  has  little  better  proof  for  it  than  the  fed,  that 
Gothic  names  disappeared  with  Boderick,  and  that  Polayo 
and  his  successors  drew  their  nomenclature  from  a  differeot 
stock.  He  says,  indeed,  that  ancient  writings  are  not  waotisf 
to  support  his  opinion.  Some  rude  commentator  has  writtea 
against  this  assertion  in  the  margin  of  my  copy,  auenCs  Oari- 
bof ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  commentator  is  the  truer  nan  of 
the  two. 

There  is  a  fabulous  tale  of  Polayo's  birth,  which,  like  many 
other  tales  of  no  better  authority,  has  legends  and  relics  to 
support  it.  The  story,  according  to  Dr.  D.  Christoval  Loaano, 
in  his  history  of  Los  Reyes  Nuevos  de  Toledo,  is  this.  Lnz, 
niece  to  Egilona,  and  sister  of  Roderick,  dwelt  at  Toledo,  ia 
tbe  palace  of  King  Egica.    Duke  Favila,  her  fother*s  brother. 
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foil  in  lore  with  her,  and  caiim  from  hit  residence  in  Can- 
tabffia  to  «ak  her  in  marriafe,  expecting  to  find  no  other 
obetacle  than  the  dispensable  one  of  consanguinity.  But  it  so 
happened,  that  the  King  was  wooing  Luz  to  become  his  con- 
cubine ;  her  refusal  made  him  jealous,  as  he  could  not  con- 
ceive that  it  proceeded  from  any  cause  except  love  for  another, 
and  as  his  temper  and  power  were  not  to  be  provoked  without 
danger,  Favik  dared  not  openly  make  his  suit.  He  and  his 
mistress  therefore  met  in  private,  and  plighted  their  vows 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The  consequences  soon 
became  apparent,  —  the  more  so,  because,  as  Dr.  Losano  as- 
sures us,  there  were  at  that  time  no  fiwhions  to  conceal  such 
things,  Y  SMS  qmt  sn  aqudla  §ra  no  m  ammm  iuvewtmio  lot 
gwKr4m^mHUa,  The  king  observed  the  alteration  in  her 
shape,  and  placed  spies  upoo  her,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
child  and  punish  the  mother  with  the  rigor  of  the  law,  death 
by  fire  being  the  punishment  for  such  an  offbnce.  Lux  was 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  8he  trusted  her  Ommwcts  and  one 
servant :  They  made  an  ark :  She  herself,  as  soon  as  the 
infiint  was  bom,  threw  water  in  his  foce,  and  baptized  him  by 
the  name  of  Pelayo :  a  writing  was  placed  with  him  in  the 
ark,  requesting  that  whoever  should  find  it  would  breed  up 
the  boy  with  care,  for  he  was  of  good  lineage.  Money  enough 
was  added  to  support  him  for  eight  years,  and  the  ark  was 
then  launched  upon  the  Tagus,  where  it  floated  down  the 
stream  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  the  following  night.  On  the 
second  morning  it  grounded  near  Alcantara,  and  was  found 
by  Grafeses,  who  happened  to  be  Lux's  uncle.  The  king's 
suspicion  being  confirmed  by  the  sudden  alteration  in  the 
lady's  appearance,  he  used  every  means  to  detect  her,  but 
without  avail ;  he  even  ordered  all  children  to  be  examined 
who  had  been  bom  in  or  around  Toledo  within  three  months, 
and  full  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their 
births :  To  the  astonishment  of  later  historians,  35^000  of 
that  age  were  found,  and  not  one  among  them  of  suspicious 
extraction.  The  tale  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  form  of  romance. 
The  lady  is  accused  of  incontinence,  and  to  bo  burnt,  unless 
a  champion  defeats  her  accuser.  Favila  of  course  undertakes 
her  defence,  and  of  course  is  victorious.  A  second  battle 
follows  with  the  same  success,  and  fresh  combats  would  have 
followed,  if  a  hermit  had  not  brought  the  king  to  repentance. 
Grafoses  in  due  time  discovers  the  secret,  and  restores  the 
child  to  his  parents. 

This  fabulous  chronicle  seems  to  be  the  oldest  written 
source  of  this  story,  but  some  such  tradition  had  probably 
long  been  current.  The  ark  was  shown  at  Alcantara,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Benito ;  and  a  description  of  it,  with  reasons 
why  its  authenticity  should  be  admitted,  may  be  found  in 
#Vaaasee  ds  iWs  Dsser^Cum  de  TWsds,  1.  ilL  c  i. 


Jketfi^  Oei9n4^7^konw«Aepr4#ir*««.~yiI.6G6,coLS. 

Godfrey  was  actually  crowned  with  thorns  in  Jerusalem,  — 
a  circumstance  which  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question  in 
heraldry, — thus  curiously  stated  and  commented  by  Robert 
Barret,  in  that  part  of  his  long  poem  which  relates  to  this 
Prince:  — 

A  Prince  religious,  if  ever  any. 
Considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived, 
Vice-hater  great,  endued  with  virtues  many. 
True  humilised,  void  of  mundane  pride  ; 
For  though  he  now  created  were  great  king, 
Vet  would  he  not,  as  royal  pomp  requires, 
Encrowned  be  with  erownet  glistering 
Of  gold  and  gems  to  mundains  vain  desires  ; 
But  with  a  piicking,  pricking  crown  of  thorn, 
Bearing  thereto  a  Christian  reverence, 
Sith  Heaven's  King,  man's  Redeemer,  did  not  scorn 
To  wear  such  crown  within  that  city's  fence, 
When  as,  croes-loden,  hnmblely  he  went, 
All  cowring  under  burden  of  that  wood, 
To  *>^^^  To  pay  the  pain  of  man's  due  punishment, 
"*"*  ^^     And  free  from  Pluto's  bands  Prometheus  brood. 

By  reas'n  of  GodfVey's  great  humility 
Refusing  golden-crownets  dignity, 


Some  blundering  in  world-witted  heraldry, 
Tbs  fcoU^  Not  knowing  how  t'  distinguish  vertues  trye, 
?S?  ^  question  make  this  bhristian  king  to  set 

In  catalogue  of  gold-diademed  kings  \ 
Regarding  glitter  of  the  external  jet. 
And  not  true 'garnish  of  th'  internal  things; 
Th'  internal  virtues,  soul's  sweet  ornaments, 
Bo  pleasing  to  th'  Eternal's  sacred  eyes, 
In  angels  chore  consorting  sweet  concents 
Of  heavenly  harmony  'hove  christal  skies. 
But  we,  i  etmtroy  him  not  only  deem 
A  Christian  king,  but  perfect  Christian  king, 
A  christal  fiuial,  lamping  light  divine 
To  afler-oomer  kings,  world  emp'rizing. 
For  he,  religious  prince,  did  not  despise 
The  Heaven-sent  gift  to  be  anointed  king. 
But  disesteem'd  the  mundane  pompous  guiso 
Tickling  the  hearts  of  princes  mooarching. 

Aaaeiacka.      Potentates  regard  this  heaven-aspiring  Prince, 
Not  priding,  as  up  proves  his  dignity ; 
High  throned  kings  aspect  the  starred  fence 
Of  this  true  map  of  true  kings  royalty ; 
Not  Nembrothizing  in  cloud-kissing  towers. 
Not  Semiramixiug  in  prides  palaces. 
Not  Neronizing  in  all  sanguine  hours. 
Not  Heliogabalizing  in  lusts  lees } 
But  Joshuadizing  in  his  Christian  camp. 
And  Judithizing  in  his  Salem's  seat, 
And  Davidizing  in  his  Sion's  stamp. 
And  Bolomonizing  in  all  sacred  heat. 


(hitwaUking  for  her  take 
T%e  ttarrjf  hoot,  and  rmdffor  the  work 
Of  di^f  b^ore  the  oun  heghu  kit  eourtt, —  VIII.  p.  067,  col.  S. 

Garci  Fernandez  Manrique  surprised  the  Moors  so  oflen 
during  the  night,  that  he  was  called  Garci  Madrugi,  —  an 
appellation  of  the  same  import  as  Peep-of-day-boy.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  de  Palacios  de  Benagel 
for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  he  called  up  his  merry  men, 
used  to  say.  Up,  sirs,  and  fight,  for  my  nuns  are  up  and 
prayjtog  ;  LtooMtaot  Senoret  d  polomr,  fut  mit  wumjat  to*  ievoM- 
tadatarav.  —  Pruokt  do  la  HitL  dt  la  Qua  do  Lotm,  p.  43. 


Htrmttind.  —  X.  p.  670,  col.  1. 

Mariana  derives  the  name  of  Hennesinda  fh>m  the  reverence 
in  which  Herroenegild  was  held  in  Spain,  — a  prince  who  has 
been  sainted  for  having  renounced  the  Homooisian  creed,  and 
raised  a  civil  war  against  his  fiither  in  favor  of  the  Ho- 
moousian  one.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  when  the  fate  of 
D.  Carlos  is  remembered,  that  his  name  should  have  been 
inserted  in  the  calendar,  at  the  solicitation  of  Philip  II. ! 
From  the  same  source  Mariana  derives  the  names  Herme- 
nisinda,  Armengol,  Erroengaud,  Hermegildez,  and  Hermildez. 
But  here,  as  Brito  has  done  with  Pelayo,  he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  name  was  current  befora  it  was  home  by  the  Saint, 
and  the  derivations  from  it  as  numerous.  Its  root  may  be 
found  in  Herman,  whose  German  name  will  pravail  over  Ihe 
Latinized  Arminius 


TktgUawktre  T^agntroOtbttwoeakitrodtt, 

X.  p.  671,  coL  SL 

The  story  of  the  Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo  is  well  known 
to  every  Englbh  reader.  It  neither  accorded  with  the  char- 
acter of  my  poem  to  introduce  the  fiction,  nor  would  it  have 
been  prudent  to  have  touched  upon  it  after  Walter  Scott. 
The  account  of  the  Arohbishop  Rodrego,  and  of  Abulcacim, 
may  be  found  in  his  notes.  What  follows  here  is  translated 
from  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

"  And  there  came  to  him  the  keepers  of  the  house  which 
was  in  Toledo,  which  they  called  Pleasure  with  Pain,  the 
Perfect  Guard,  the  secret  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  it 
was  called  also  by  another  name,  tho  Honor  of  God.  And 
these  keepers  came  before  the  kinc,  and  said  unto  him,  Sire, 
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•inca  Ood  hath  done  thee  raeh  good,  wid  aoefa  Uror  ai  that 
thou  •Imildst  he  king  of  all  Spain,  we  eooM  to  nqtkw  at 
thee  that  thoa  wouklat  go  to  Toledo,  and  pot  thy  lock  upon 
the  house  which  we  are  appeinled  to  haep.  And  the  king 
demaoded  of  them  what  hoaee  waa  that,  and  wherefore  he 
ahoold  put  npon  it  hk  lock.  And  they  iaid  note  him.  Sire, 
we  will  wilMngly  tell  thee,  that  thon  nayat  know.  Sire,  true 
it  it,  that  when  Ifereulea  the  Btiong  eame  into  Spain,  he  made 
in  it  many  marratlonfl  thiagt  in  those  plaeee  where  he  under- 
stood that  they  might  beet  remain  ;  and  thoa  when  be  was  m 
Toledo  he  understood  well  that  that  eity  woold  be  ene  of  the 
best  in  Spain ;  and  saw  that  the  kings  who  should  be  Lords 
of  Spain  would  hare  more  pleasure  to  continue  dwelling 
therein  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  seeing  that  things  would 
come  after  many  ways,  some  eontrarf wise  to  others,  it  pleased 
him  to  leave  many  enchantments  made,  to  the  end  that  after 
his  death  his  power  and  wisdom  might  by  them  be  known. 
And  he  made  in  Toledo  a  house,  after  the  mumer  which  we 
shall  now  describe,  with  great  mastership,  so  that  we  have  not 
heard  teO  of  any  other  such :  The  which  is  made  after  this 
guise.  There  are  four  lions  of  metal  under  the  foundation 
of  this  house :  and  so  large  are  they,  that  a  man  sitting  upon 
a  great  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  another  in  like  manner 
upon  the  other,  cannot  see  each  other,  so  large  are  the  lions. 
And  the  boose  is  upon  them,  and  it  is  entirely  round,  and  so 
lofty  that  there  is  not  a  aian  in  the  world  who  can  throw  a 
stone  to  the  top  t  and  many  have  attempted  this,  but  they 
never  could.  And  there  is  not  a  man  of  this  age  who  can 
tell  you  by  what  manner  this  house  was  made,  neither  whose 
understanding  can  reach  to  say  in  what  manner  it  is  worked 
within.  But  of  that  which  we  have  seen  without,  we  have 
to  tell  thee.  Certes  in  the  whole  house  there  is  no  stone 
bigger  than  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  the  most  of  them  are  of 
jasper  and  marble,  so  clear  and  shining,  that  they  seem  to  be 
crystaL  They  are  of  so  nuiny  colon  that  we  do  not  think 
there  are  two  stones  in  it  of  the  same  color ;  and  so  cun- 
ningly are  tbey  Joined  one  with  another,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  many  colors,  yon  would  not  believe  but  that  the 
whole  house  was  made  of  one  entire  stone.  And  the  stones 
are  placed  in  such  manner  one  by  another,  that  seeing  them 
yon  may  know  all  the  things  of  the  battles  aforepast,  and  of 
great  feats.  And  this  is  not  by  pictures,  but  the  color  of  the 
stmies,  and  the  great  art  of  joining  one  with  the  other,  make 
it  appear  thus.  And  sans  doubt  he  who  should  wish  to  know 
the  troth  of  the  great  deeds  of  arms  which  have  been  wrought 
in  the  world,  might  by  means  of  that  house  know  iL  See 
now  in  what  manner  Hercules  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
right  valiant,  and  acquainted  with  the  things  which  were  to 
come.  And  when  he  was  Lord  of  Spain,  he  made  it  after 
this  guise,  which  we  have  related  unto  you.  And  he  com- 
manded that  neither  King  nor  Lord  of  Spain  who  might  come 
after  him,  should  seek  to  know  that  which  was  within ;  but 
that  every  one  instead  should  pot  a  lock  upon  the  doors 
thereof,  even  as  he  himself  did,  for  he  fin  I  put  on  a  lock,  and 
ftstened  it  with  his  key.  And  after  him  there  has  been  no 
King  nor  Lord  in  Spain,  who  has  thought  it  good  to  go  from 
his  bidding ;  but  every  one  as  he  camo  put  on  each  his  lock, 
according  to  that  which  Hercules  appointed.  And  now  that 
we  have  told  thee  the  manner  of  the  house,  and  that  which 
we  know  concerning  it,  we  require  of  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
go  thither,  and  put  on  thy  lock  on  the  gates  thereof,  even  as 
all  the  kings  have  done  who  have  reigned  in  Spain  until  this 
time.  And  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  hearing  the  marvellous 
things  of  this  house,  and  desiring  to  know  what  there  waa 
within,  and  moreover  being  a  man  of  great  heart,  wished  to 
know  of  all  things  how  they  were  and  for  what  guise.  He 
made  answer,  that  no  such  lock  would  he  put  npon  that  house, 
and  that  by  all  means  he  would  know  what  there  was  witliin. 
And  they  said  unto  him.  Sire,  you  will  not  do  thai  which  has 
never  been  done  in  Spain ;  be  pleased  therefore  to  observe 
that  which  the  other  kings  have  observed.  And  the  king  said 
unto  them,  Leave  off  now,  and  I  will  appoint  the  soonest  that 
may  be  how  I  may  go  to  see  this  house,  and  then  I  will  do 
that  which  shall  seem  good.  And  he  would  give  them  no 
other  reply.  And  when  they  saw  that  he  would  give  them 
no  other  reply,  they  dared  not  persist  farther,  and  they  dis- 
peeded  themselves  of  him,  and  went  their  way. 

**  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  called  to 
mfaid  how  he  had  been  required  to  put  a  lock  upon  the  doon 


of  the  bouae  which  was  in  Toledo,  and  he  resolwd  l»  eany 
into  effect  that  unto  which  his  heart  inclined  him.  Aod  ••• 
day  he  gathered  together  all  the  greatest  knighu  of  Hpsia, 
who  wen  there  with  him,  and  weirt  to  see  this  house,  and  km 
siftw  that  it  was  more  marvelloua  thaa  thooe  who  were  ita 
keepaia  had  tald  him,  aod  as  be  was  thus  behoUiag  it,  he  said. 
Friends,  I  will  by  aU  aseana  see  what  than  is  in  this  hooaa 
which  Hercules  made.  And  when  the  great  Loids  who  waio 
with  him  heard  thw,  they  began  to  say  usito  him  that  he  e«^iit 
not  to  do  this ;  fat  tiiere  was  no  reason  why  he  should  do  that 
which  never  king  nor  Casar,  that  had  been  Laid  of  ^paia 
sinoo  Herculas,  had  daae  until  that  time.  And  the  king  said 
nato  them,  Fcieade,  in  this  ho«so  then  is  nothing  but  what 
■lay  bo  seen.  I  am  wall  sure  that  the  enchantmeatn  eamot 
hinder  me,  and  thia  being  so,  I  hava  nothing  to  fear.  And  the 
kaigfals  said.  Do  that,  sir,  which  yoa  think  good,  hot  thia  is 
notdooobyoureeamaeL  And  when  he  sow  that  they  were  all 
of  a  diierent  aeooid  firom  that  which  he  wished  to  do,  he  said. 
Now  gaiaeay  me  as  jtm  will,  for  let  what  will  happen  I  ahall 
not  forbear  to  do  my  pleasure.  And  forthwith  ho  went  to  the 
doon,  and  ordered  all  the  looks  to  be  opened ;  and  this  was  a 
great  labor,  for  so  aMny  were  the  keya  and  the  locha,  that  if 
tbey  had  not  seen  it,  it  would  have  been  a  great  thing  lo  be> 
lieve.  And  after  they  were  unlocked,  the  kii^  poshed  Ae 
door  with  his  hand,  and  he  went  in,  and  the  chief  persoao  who 
were  there  with  him,  as  many  as  he  pleased,  aod  they  fo— d  a 
hall  made  in  a  square,  beiag  as  wide  on  one  pari  aa  on  the 
other,  and  in  it  there  waa  a  bed  richly  ftarnished,  and  there 
waa  laid  in  that  bed  the  sutne  of  a  man,  axoaeding  great,  aad 
erased  at  all  points,  and  be  had  the  ooo  arm  stretched  oot,  and 
a  writing  in  his  band.  And  when  the  king  and  thoao  who 
were  with  him  saw  tlus  bed,  and  the  mao  who  waa  laid  in  it, 
they  marvelled  what  it  might  be,  aad  they  said,  Cortca,  that 
bbd  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  Hereolea  and  of  hie  enefaaol- 
ments.  And  when  they  saw  the  writing  which  ho  held  m  has 
hand,  they  showed  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king  went  to  him, 
and  took  it  ftora  his  hand,  aad  opened  it  aad  read  it,  aad  it 
said  thus.  Audacious  ooe,  thou  who  shah  read  thia  writii^, 
mark  well  what  thou  art,  and  how  great  evil  throogh  thee  shall 
come  to  pass,  fbr  even  as  Spain  was  peopled  aod  cooqoered  by 
me,  so  by  thee  shall  it  be  depopulated  aad  hMl.  And  1  say 
unto  thee,  that  I  was  Hereoles  the  straog,  he  who  eooqoered 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  all  Spain  ;  and  I  alew  6e- 
ryon  the  Great,  who  was  Lord  thereof;  aad  I  akme  subdued 
all  these  lands  of  Spaie,  aad  oaoqnered  amny  nalioos,  aad 
brave  kni^ts,  aad  never  any  one  could  eonquer  ma,  save  oaly 
Death.  Look  well  to  what  thou  doest,  fbr  tktm  this  worM 
thon  wilt  carry  with  thee  nothing  bat  the  good  which  thoo 
hast  done. 

"  And  when  the  king  had  read  the  writing  he  was  troubled, 
and  he  wished  then  that  he  had  net  begun  this  thing.  How^ 
boit  he  made  semblance  as  if  it  touched  him  not,  and  said  that 
no  roan  was  powerful  enough  to  know  that  which  is  to  come, 
except  the  true  God.  And  all  the  kni^ts  who  were  prassut 
were  much  troubled  because  of  what  the  writing  saki ;  aad 
having  seen  this  they  went  to  behold  another  apartment, 
which  was  so  marvellous,  that  no  man  can  relate  how  mar- 
vellous it  was.  The  colors  which  were  therein  were  fbar> 
The  one  part  of  the  apartment  was  white  as  snow ;  and  the 
other,  which  was  over  against  it,  was  more  black  than  pitch  : 
and  another  part  was  green  as  a  fine  emereld,  aod  that  which 
was  over  against  it  was  redder  than  fresh  blood ;  aad  the  whole 
apartment  was  bri|^t  and  more  locid  than  crystal,  aod  it  was 
so  beautiful,  and  the  color  thereof  so  fine,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
each  of  the  sides  were  made  of  a  single  stooe,  and  all  who  were 
there  present  said  that  there  was  not  more  thaa  a  aingle  stooe 
in  each,  and  that  there  was  no  joining  of  one  stone  with 
another,  for  every  side  of  the  whole  torn  appeared  to  be  ooe 
solid  slab ;  and  they  all  said,  that  never  in  the  world  had  such 
a  work  as  this  elsewhere  been  made,  and  that  it  most  be  held 
fbr  a  remarkable  thing,  and  for  one  of  the  wooden  of  the 
world.  And  in  all  the  apartments  there  was  no  beam,  nor 
any  work  of  wood,  neither  within  nor  without ;  end  aa  the 
floor  thereof  was  flat,  so  also  was  the  ceiling.  Above  theee 
were  windows,  and  so  many,  that  they  gave  a  great  li^it,  aa 
that  all  which  was  within  might  be  seen  as  clearly  as  tliat 
which  WOK  without.  And  when  they  had  seen  the  apartaaaat 
how  it  was  made,  they  found  in  it  nothing  bat  ooe  pillar,  and 
that  not  very  large,  and  round,  and  of  tha  height  of  a  man  of 
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mean  ttaturt:  and  there  wai  a  door  in  it  right  eanainfrly 
made,  and  upon  it  wai  a  littlo  writing  in  Greek  letters,  which 
aaid,  Herculet  made  this  house  in  the  year  of  Adam  three 
hundred  and  six.  And  when  the  king  had  read  these  letters, 
and  understood  that  which  they  said,  ho  opened  the  door,  and 
when  it  was  opened  they  foun^  Hebrew  letters  which  said. 
This  house  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Hercules ;  and  when  thoy 
had  read  these  letters  they  saw  a  niche  made  in  that  pillar, 
in  which  was  a  coffer  of  silver,  right  subtly  wrought,  and  after 
a  strange  manner,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  covered  with  many 
precious  stones,  and  of  great  price,  and  it  was  fastened  with  a 
lock  of  mother-of-pearl.  And  this  was  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  was  a  strange  thing,  and  there  were  cut  upon  it 
Greek  letters  which  said.  It  cannot  be  but  that  the  king,  in 
whoee  time  this  coffer  shall  be  opened,  shall  see  wonders  be- 
fore his  death  :  thus  said  Hercules  the  Lord  of  Greece  and  of 
Spain,  who  knew  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  eome. 
And  when  the  king  understood  this,  he  said,  Within  this  coffer 
lies  that  which  I  seek  to  know,  and  which  Hercules  has  so 
strongly  forbidden  to  be  known.  And  he  took  the  lock  and 
broke  it  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  other  who  durst 
break  it :  and  when  the  lock  was  broken,  and  the  ooffer  open, 
they  found  nothing  within,  except  a  white  cloth  folded  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  copper ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened  it, 
and  found  Moors  portrayed  therein  with  turbans,  and  banaen 
in  their  hands,  and  with  their  swords  round  their  necks,  and 
their  bows  behind  thom  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  over  these 
figures  were  letters  which  said,  When  this  cloth  shall  be 
<^ned,  and  these  figures  seen,  men  appareled  like  tbem  shall 
conquer  Spain  and  shall  be  Lords  thereof! 

"  When  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  this,  he  was  troubled  at 
heart,  and  all  the  knights  who  were  with  him.  And  they  said 
onto  him,  Now,  sir,  you  may  see  what  has  befallen  you,  be- 
cause you  would  not  listen  to  thoae  who  conuseUed  you  not 
to  pry  into  so  great  a  thing,  and  because  you  despised  the 
kings  who  wore  before  you,  who  all  obeorved  the  commands 
of  Hercules,  and  ordered  them  to  be  observed,  but  you  would 
not  do  this.  And  he  had  greater  trouble  in  his  heart  than  he 
bad  ever  before  felt ;  howboit  he  began  to  comfort  them  all, 
and  said  to  them,  God  forbid  that  all  this  which  we  have  seen 
should  come  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  I  say,  that  if  things  must 
be  according  as  they  are  here  declared,  I  could  not  set  aside 
that  which  hath  been  ordained,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  that 
I  am  he  by  whom  this  house  was  to  be  opened,  and  that  for 
me  it  was  reserved.  And  seeing  it  is  done,  there  is  no  reason 
tbat  we  should  grieve  for  that  which  cannot  be  prevented,  if 
it  must  needs  eome.  And  let  come  what  may,  with  all  my 
jwwer  I  will  strive  against  that  which  Hercules  has  foretold, 
even  till  I  take  my  death  in  resisting  it :  and  if  you  will  all  do 
in  like  manner,  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  world  can  take 
lirom  n$  our  power.  But  if  by  God  it  hath  been  appointed, 
no  strength  and  no  art  can  avail  against  his  Almighty  power, 
but  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  even  as  to  iiim  soemeth 
good.  In  this  guise  they  went  out  of  the  house,  and  he 
charged  them  all  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  what  they 
bad  seen  there,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened  in  thuo 
mmo  manner  as  before.  And  they  had  hardly  finished  fasten- 
ing them,  wheu  they  beheld  an  eagle  fall  right  down  from  the 
sky,  as  if  it  had  descended  from  Heaven,  carrying  a  burning 
firebrand,  which  it  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  bouse,  and  began 
to  fkn  it  with  its  wings ;  and  the  firebrand  with  the  motion  of 
the  air  began  to  blaze,  and  the  house  was  kindled  and  burnt 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  rosin ;  so  strong  and  mighty  were  the 
flames  and  so  high  did  they  blaze  up,  that  it  was  a  great 
marvel,  and  it  burnt  so  long  that  there  did  not  remain  the  sign 
of  a  single  stone,  and  all  was  burnt  into  ashes.  And  after  a 
while  there  came  a  great  flight  of  birds  small  and  black,  who 
bovered  over  the  ashes,  and  they  were  so  many,  that  with 
the  fooning  of  their  wings,  all  the  ashes  were  stirred  up,  and 
rose  into  the  air,  and  were  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Spain ; 
and  many  of  those  persons  upon  whom  the  ashes  foil,  ap- 
peared as  if  they  bad  been  besmeared  with  bkwd.  All  this 
happened  in  a  day,  and  many  said  afterwards,  tbat  all  those 
persons  upon  whom  those  ashes  fell,  died  in  battle  when  Spain 
was  conquered  and  lost ;  and  this  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
destruction  of  Spain.'*  —  Ckrome*  del  Rejf  D.  Rtdrigo, 
Part  I.  c  9B— 90. 

"TtieHdo  Mrdai  Is  fM  eatriMm  mmatrt  ChnrntUa,  y  a 
Jtjomii»  7>dV)  <m  liCvw  fMS  sn  ssCs  Ptiadofitmtm  Aatiaios,  ns 


aeka  d»  entender  que  fiurtm  pmutma  par  HtnultB  sa  sv/kiiia- 
osn,  m  ptr  Mlgum  w^gresissfice,  coais  mlgumot  pimtoMf  fuet  ad* 
Diat  Mb*  Uu  eo$a$  for  vsntr,  y  a^itsttos  mfuiem.  d  e§  »trvii»  rs- 
vdmrlaa  t  Mm  ^iisds  Mr  pte  fiu*$m  jmuLu  far  alguna  mata 
ftrtonm  aquUm  muttro  SeHor  lo  smcass  rgodad*  y  mandadt  f 
eomo  revdo  d  ematigo  que  cvsa  de  sueeder  del  dibafw  femeral  em 
tiewqto  de  JVW,  quefiu  prtgemere  de  la  justiam  de  Diae  t  y  d 
de  lae  dudadee  de  Sodmam  y  OimerrmaAbrdlmm.**  —  Fran,  do 
Pisa,  Descr.  de  Toledo,  L  2,  c  31. 

The  Spanish  ballad  upoKk  the  subject,  fine  as  the  subject  is, 
is  flat  as  a  flounder :  — 

De  he  woWisstsiss  Oodet 
que  em  CaetiUm  miam  rsywads 
Redrige  reffmo  elpeetrere 
de  toe  repee  que  kam  foseade  f 
ememffo  tkemfo  loeMoroe 
todo  Eefomm  nimmfmmado, 
time  fuora  Ime  jSMturiae 
que  dtfemdio  Don  PeUfo. 
Em  Toledo  eetm  Rodrigo 
al  eowtiemgo  dd  rofmodo ; 
vimole  gram  vdumtad 
de  ver  lo  quo  tela  eorrudo 
e»  la  torre  que  eeta  oUt, 
amiiguade  muekoe  alkoe. 
Em  eeta  torre  (ssnyss 


Heradee  el  ^famadOf 
que  game  prmere  a  1 
de  Ooriomgram  tiramo, 
Oqfs  elro]fque  avia  em  la  torro 
gramtkeooro  aUiguardadot 
la  torre/ue  huge  abierta 
y  qmUadoe  loe  eamadoej 
nsoy  sa  elta  coea  alguma. 


El  r  en  la  wmmdora  abrir ; 

torn  mmoB  lotrae  lalUmae 
que  dixom  em  Caetdlomo, 
Q;uamdo  aqueetae  eerradurae 


fiurem  ohiertae  y  «u<s 
Is  em  df^io  debuxade, 
EtfMU  eera  perdidaf 
y  toda  ella  aeelada ; 
gmmaramlagemte  eetroma 
eomo  aqui  ed  amJLguradoe, 

loe  brafoe  orremoMgodoe^ 
wuukae  eoloree  vssCidas, 


alfodae  traeram  eue  edlae 
$m  eaoalloe  eovoi/cndo, 

com  eepadae  em  eu  lade. 
Marabee  ee  diram, 
y  de  aqueeta  tierra  eetraHooi 
perdoraeetodaEepaMa, 
que  mada  mo  aaraJUieado. 
12  rag  com  one  rieoe  kowiiru 
todoe  ee  adam  sflpsalads, 
quamdovioromlaejlgurae 
y  letrae  que  hemo*  eomiado ; 
budvem  a  eerrar  la  (errs, 
quedo  el  req  stay  amguetiado. 

Romances  nuevamente  sacados  per  Lo- 
renzo de  Bepulveda,  ff.  160, 1964. 

Juan  Togne  de  Sales  relates  a  singular  part  of  this  miracle, 
which  I  have  not  seen  recorded  any  where  but  ui  bis  very  nn 
and  eniions  poem :  — 

Oeirtd  ssBis  lempidu  loo  rmiaiu 
De  la  lobrega  mu»«,  y  ietfedidMo 
Deoueeomoeoboatroovoteetrieteo 
Jfoh 
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Repttidat  admtro  pmr  tl  ayre, 
Tuna  wta»  bronea  se  $seueho  que  diis, 
Dttdkkado  Ref  Ro  (y  meaba  digo^ 
Q;medando  U  R  smbmerM  entre  pifamu) 
Im  Cor9  perierUy  y  el  Man,  V  ^  Ce, 
JV^  dixo  el  no,  m  eldOjiu  el  (ro,  no  dixo ; 
JBmau>$  no  m  oyo,  «i  hitn  offose 
Per  loMeivo  tiratto,  y  por  eoberviOy 
Qm  ya  permtte  el  CUlo  que  el  de  Meea 
Cmetigue  por  tu  commi  el  Refpu  Oodo, 
Por  eUo  qiu  lo  rigee  eon  mal  wtodo, 

Loa  Amantea  de  Teruel,  p.  99. 

TIm  Ckromea  Oemerai  del  /toy  Don  J^onoo  ^vm  a  lin- 
folar  account  of  the  first  inhabitant  of  thii  fatal  ipot :  — 

**  There  waa  a  king  who  had  to  name  Rocai ;  be  was  of 
*he  east  country  from  Edom,  wherein  was  paradise,  and  for 
the  love  of  wisdom  he  forsook  his  kingdom,  and  went  about 
the  world  seeking  knowledge.  And  in  a  country  between  the 
east  and  the  north,  be  found  seventy  pillars  ;  thirty  were  of 
brass,  thirty  of  marble,  and  they  lay  upon  the  ground,  and 
upon  them  was  written  all  knowledge  and  the  nature  of  things. 
These  Rocas  translated,  and  carried  with  him  the  book  in 
which  ho  had  translated  them,  by  which  he  did  marvels.  He 
came  to  Troy  when  the  people  under  Laomedon  wore  build- 
ing tha  city,  and  seeing  them  he  laughed.  They  asked  him 
why,  and  he  replied,  that  if  they  knew  what  was  to  happen, 
they  would  cease  ttom  their  work.  Tbon  they  took  him  and 
led  him  before  Laomedon,  and  Laomedon  asked  him  for  why 
be  had  spoken  these  words,  and  Rocas  answered,  that  he  had 
spoken  truth,  for  the  people  should  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  city  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Wherefore  the  Trojans 
would  hare  slain  him,  but  Laomedon,  judging  that  he  spoke 
flt>m  folly,  put  him  in  prison  to  sec  if  he  would  repent.  He, 
fearful  of  death,  by  his  art  sent  a  sleep  upon  the  guards,  and 
filed  off  his  irons,  and  went  his  way.  And  he  came  to  the 
seven  hills  by  the  Tiber,  and  there,  upon  a  stone,  he  wrote  the 
letters  Roma,  and  Romulus  found  them,  and  gave  them  as  a 
name  to  his  city,  because  they  bore  a  resemblance  to  his  own. 

"  Then  went  King  Roras  westward,  and  he  entered  Spain, 
and  went  round  it  and  through  it,  till  coming  to  the  spot 
where  Toledo  stands,  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  central 
place  of  the  country,  and  that  one  day  a  city  should  there  be 
built,  and  there  he  found  a  cave,  into  which  he  entered.  There 
lay  in  it  a  huge  dragon,  and  Rocas  in  fear  besought  the  dragon 
not  to  hurt  him,  for  they  were  both  creatures  of  Crod.  And 
the  dragon  took  such  love  towards  him,  that  he  always  brought 
him  part  of  his  food  from  the  chase,  and  they  dwelt  together 
in  the  cave.  One  day,  an  honorable  man  of  that  land,  by 
name  Tartus,  was  hunting  in  that  mountain,  and  he  found  a 
bear,  and  the  bear  fled  into  the  cave,  and  Rocas,  in  fear,  ad- 
dressed him  as  he  had  done  the  dragon,  and  Ibc  bear  quietly 
lay  down,  and  Rocas  fondled  his  head  ;  and  Tartus  following, 
saw  Rocas,  how  his  beard  was  long,  and  his  body  covered  with 
hair,  and  be  thought  it  was  a  wild  man,  and  fitted  an  arrow 
to  his  bow,  and  drew  the  string.  Then  Rocas  besought  him 
in  the  name  of  God  not  to  slay  him,  and  obtained  security  for 
himself  and  the  bear  under  his  protection.  And  when  Tartus 
heard  how  he  was  a  king,  he  invited  him  to  leave  that  den  and 
return  with  him,  and  he  would  give  him  his  only  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  leave  him  all  that  ho  had.  By  this  the  dragon 
returned.  Tartus  was  alarmed,  and  would  have  fled,  but 
Rocas  interfered,  and  the  dragon  threw  down  half  an  ox,  for 
he  had  devoured  the  rest,  and  asked  the  stranger  to  atop  and 
eat.  Tartus  declined  the  invitation,  for  he  must  be  gone. 
Then  said  Rocas  to  the  dragon.  My  friend,  I  must  now  leave 
yon,  for  we  have  sojourned  together  long  enough.  So  he  de- 
parted, and  married,  and  had  two  sons ;  and,  for  love  of  the 
dragon,  he  built  a  tower  over  the  cave,  and  dwelt  there.  After 
hia  death,  one  of  his  sons  built  another,  and  King  Pirros  added 
more  building,  and  this  waa  the  beginning  of  Toledo." 


i  MsfdoUn.  —  X.  p.  679,  col.  1. 

Lardner  pnbliahed  a  letter  to  Jonaa  Hanway,  showing  why 
bomaea  for  the  reception  of  penitent  harlota  ought  not  to  be 
called  Magdalen  Honaea ;  Mary  Magdalen  not  being  the  ain- 
nor  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Luke,  bat  a  woman  of  dia- 


tinction  and  excellent  character,  who  labored  under  aooie 
bodily  mfirmity,  which  our  Lord  miraculously  healed. 

In  the  Shibboleth  of  Jean  Despagne  is  an  article  thus  en- 
titled :  De  Marie  Magddaino  laquelU  fnusemtnt  on  dit  cvetr 
eslefemme  demtmvaUevie:  Le  tort  que  luffont  Us  Tkoologiau 
pour  la  pUu  part  en  Uwa  sermons,  en  lenra  Ikires;  et  spocialememt 
la  BiHe  Jtnfloiso  en  PArgnmont  dn  7«  chap,  do  S.  Lac 

*♦  The  injury,"  says  this  Hugonot  divine,  "  which  the 
Romish  church  does  to  another  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lozama, 
boa  been  sufficiently  confiited  by  the  orthodox.  It  has  been 
ignorantly  believed  that  thia  Mary,  and  another  who  was  of 
Msgdala,  and  the  sinner  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  7th  of  Luke, 
are  the  same  person,  confounding  the  three  in  one.  We  have 
justified  one  of  the  three,  to  wit,  her  of  Bethany,  the  aiater 
of  Lazarua  ;  but  her  of  Magdala  we  still  de&me,  aa  if  that 
Magdalen  were  the  ainner  of  whom  St.  Luke  spoaka. 

**  Nothing  is  more  commcn  in  the  mouth  oi  the  vulgar  thaa 
the  wicked  life  of  the  Magdalen.  The  preachers  who  wish 
to  confess  souls  that  are  afllicted  with  horror  at  their  sins,  rep- 
resent to  them  thia  woman  oa  one  of  the  most  immodest  and 
diaaolute  that  ever  existed,  to  whoni,  however,  God  haa  shown 
mercy.  And  upon  this  some  prejudice,  which  is  altogether 
imaginary,  has  been  founded  a  reason  why  the  Son  of  God, 
having  been  raised  (torn  thb  dead,  appeared  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalen before  any  other  person ;  for,  say  they,  it  is  becawe 
she  had  greater  need  of  consolation,  having  been  a  greater 
sinner  than  the  others.  —  He  who  wrote  the  Practice  of  Piety 
places  her  with  the  greatest  offenders,  even  with  ManassM, 
one  of  the  wickedest  of  men :  and  to  authorize  this  error  the 
more,  it  has  been  inserted  in  the  Bible  itself.  For  the  argu- 
ment to  the  7tb  of  Luke  in  the  English  version  says,  that  the 
woman  whose  sins  were  in  greater  number  than  thoee  of 
others  — the  woman,  who  till  then  had  lived  a  wicked  and 
infamous  life  —  was  Mary  Magdalen.  But,  IjC,  The  text  gives 
no  name  to  this  sinner:  Where  then  has  it  been  found? 
Which  of  the  Evangelists,  or  what  other  authentic  writii^, 
has  taught  us  the  proper  name  or  surname  of  the  woman  ? 
For  she  who  poured  an  ointment  upon  Christ  (Matth.  xxvi 
John  xii.)  was  not  this  sinner,  nor  Mary  Magdalen,  but  a 
sister  of  Lazarus.  All  these  circumstances  show  that  they  are 
two  diflareut  stories,  two  divers  actions,  performed  at  divers 
times,  in  divers  places,  and  by  divers  persons.  9iily,  Where  do 
we  find  that  Mary  Magdalen  ever  anointed  the  feet  of  oar  Sa- 
vior ?  3d/y,  Where  do  we  find  that  Mary  Magdalen  had  be«o 
a  woman  of  evil  life  ?  The  gospel  tells  us  that  she  had  been 
tormented  with  seven  devils  or  evil  spirits,  on  affliction  which 
might  hsppen  to  the  holiest  person  in  the  world  :  But  w«  do 
not  aee  even  the  shadow  of  a  word  there  which  marks  bar 
with  infamy.  Why  then  do  we  atill  adhere  to  an  iaventioa 
not  only  fsbuloua,  but  iqjuriooa  to  the  memory  of  a  woomb 
illustrious  in  piety  ?  We  ought  as  well  to  beware  of  b— ring 
false  witness  against  the  dead  as  against  the  living. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  sinner  (Luke  vii.)  nor 
the  adulteress  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  8tb  of  John,  ara  named 
in  the  sacred  history,  any  more  than  the  thief  who  waa  coo* 
verted  on  the  cross.  There  are  particular  reaaooa,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  we  may  in  part  conjecture  them,  why  the  Holy 
Spirit  haa  abatained  from  relating  the  namea  of  these  great 
ainners,  although  converted.  It  ia  not  then  for  ua  to  impoae 
them;  atill  leas  to  appropriate  them  to  persons  whom  the 
Scripture  doas  not  accuae  of  any  enormoaa  aina." 


Tkai.  Egyptian  pomtenL  —  X.  p.  679,  coL  1. 

St.  Mary  the  Egyptian.  Thia  ia  one  of  thoae  relifiooa  ro- 
mancea  which  may  probably  have  been  written  to  edify  the 
people,  without  any  intention  of  deceiving  them.  Some  parts 
of  the  legend  are  beautiftally  conceived.  An  Engliah  RonMO- 
ist  has  versified  it  in  eight  hooka,  under  the  title  of  the  Tri- 
umph of  the  Crosa,  or  Penitent  of  Egypt.  Birmingham,  1778L 
He  had  the  advantage  of  believing  hia  atory,  —  which  oaght  ta 
have  acted  like  inapiration. 


The  iroadf^  7Ut/— X.  p.  ff79,  eoL  9. 
jftMRM  al  J«ay  la  dsa^fMl  JFTarinda 
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Qm  qmUf  mmerj  que  quamde  un  Raff  te 
D*$itnu  fuedam  reaittir  tu  Umma, 

J€oftu  de  QrteU  mtu  kgrwtotm  y  tindti 
Im  qu€  U  die  por  *u  deadiekafamaj 

JVf  dude  d  Smgitario  a  Cjfnotur^ 

8txm«m  tnU  rigor  latiU  ktrwtMmrm. 


Oadd  darner  eowu  d 

Emojcee  d  poder ;  la 
Stfiu  aumemlandoj  pero  no  podia 

Sofrir  tm  I2«y  oujeta  compoUmeia . 
EiUmdiote  d  furor  la  eorUoia, 

Lot  terwdnoM pasoo  de  lapaeieiteia, 
Hotirodo  lot  moforea  duemgoMoe 
Lu  korae  meaeey  y  lo*  meoee  aHoe. 

CoHoado  y«  Rodrigo  de  foefaeeoe 

Teoriea  d  amor,  y  intentoe  vamoe, 
8m  que  demostradon  alguna  kuvieeee^ 

Puoo  en  fueto  en  pratiea  de  manoe : 
Puee  quien  de  tamto  amor  no  le  tuvieeee 

Con  lot  mediot  matfaeilet  y  Awmnm, 
Comotendria  entoneet  ei^frimioato 
Dev^uatafuer^  end  rigor  violemtol 


If,  eoMgojaa,  lagrimae  y  votee, 

Awunatatf  amoreet/uerfo,  injuria, 
Fruetiam,  peleany  lUganj  danferotet 

jU  que  OM,  rabia,  al  que  ahorreee^furiai 
Dioamn  lot  pronotticot  veloiet, 

Qm  ofrece  d  penaamiento  aquien  injuria ; 
Rodrigo  UmOy  y  ama,  y  fierfa,  y  eOa 
Q,uanto  mat  te  renke,  ettd  mat  Mia. 

Ta  vitU  dejatminee  d  detmayo 
Lot  eladat  mezWat  tiempre  hermoeaa, 

Ta  la  verguenga  dd  daod  de  Mayo, 
jSlexandrinaty  y  purpureat  rotat  t 

Rodrigo  ya  eowu  eneendido  rajfo. 
Que  no  retpeta  lot  tagradat  eoaaa. 

Mi  te  akoga  em  tut  lagrimat,  ni  otimm 

Porque  ee  abratte,  o  ee  eonvierta  en  niooe, 

Rindiote  aljtn  lafmenilflaqueia 

JU  varonU  valor  y  atreoimiemto  f 
Q;uedd  tin  luttre  la  moifor  keUeta 

Qm  et  de  una  eoeU  Virgen  ormamtnU  t 
SiguMO  d  la  iojuttafuria  la  tibieia, 

Jtpareeiote  d  orr^entiMientOf 
Que  viene  eomo  eomltra  dd  peeado, 
Prin^fioe  dd  cattigo  dd  culpado. 

Fua  eon  Rodrigo  ette  mortal  ditgutlo, 
Toutdd  eon  Florinda  la  venganfei, 

Que  le  proputo  d  echo  mat  injuito 
Que  de  muger  nuettra  memoria  aieanfa : 

Diiete  quenoverend  Rej/  gustOy 
ainodetantoamortantamudanfa 

Fue  la  oeatien,  que  la  muger  gouida 

Mat  tienU  aborreeida  queforfoda. 

Jerutalen  Coaquistoda,  1.  6,  ft.  139. 

Lope  da  Vega  quote*  tcriptaro  in  proof  of  the  opinion  ez- 

«Med  in  tbia  last  coopkt.    9  Kingi,  ch.  ziii. 

Old  Barret  tella  the  itory  e«  Ancient  Piatol  would  have 


"  In  tJlit*!  time  Uiere  regalised  in  Spain 
One  Roderick,  king  from  the  Oothiant  race't  ^ 
Into  wboae  lecret  heart  with  silent  strain 
Instreteht  the  *starber  of  hart  pndike  chast, 
Him  anamoravixing  of  a  piece, 
A  piece  by  Nature  quaintly  syrometriied, 
Enfiiyred  with  beauty  as  Helen  fair  of  Greece : 
Count  Julian's  daughter  of  bed-wedloekiied, 
Ycleaped  Caba ;  who  in  court  surshined 
The  rest,  as  Hesperus  the  dimmed  stars. 
This  piece  the  king  in  his  Lore's-closet  shrined, 
Snrrietinf  her  by  wile,  gold,  genu,  or  forced  jars." 


It  is  thus  related  in  the  fabulous  Chronicle :  —  **  Detpuet 
que  rl  Rof  ovo  deeeubierto  tu  eorafon  a  la  Osva,  no  emdia  que 
la  no  requiristte  una  vet  o  dot,  f  eila  ee  d^endia  eon  buena 
ratoniomporoalcaboeomod  Reynopentavaeotaeomoen  etto, 
undiaenla  tietta  en^io  eon  un  donid  eujfo  per  la  Caea ;  y  dla 
vino  a  tu  mandado ;  y  eomo  en  etta  hora  no  avia  en  toda  tu 
eamara  otro  ninguno  tino  diet  todot  (res,  deumpKo  con  Ma  todo 
loqueputo.  Emporo  tanto  tabed  que  ti  eUa  quitiera  dar  botet 
quebienfiteraoydadelareffna,  mat  oalloete  con  lo  quedRof 
qmieofater."  —  F.  1,  c  179. 

In  this  fabulous  Chronicle  Roderick's  fall  is  represented  u 
the  work  of  his  stars:  —  **  YoMmquealaeveteepentavadgran 
forro  en  que  toeava,  fen  la  maldad  que  eueorafonmmaeometido, 
tanto  era  d  ardor  que  tenia  que  lo  oloidava  todo,  y  etto  acarreava 
ta  malandanfa  que  le  avia  de  venir,  y  la  dettrujfcion  de  Eapana 
que  avia  de  aver  comienfo  para  ee  hater ;  y  quiero  vot  dear  quo 
to  eonttelaeion  no  podia  eteutar  que  etto  no  pattatte  atti ;  y  ya 
Diet  lo  avia  deiado  en  tu  diteredon ;  y  d  por  coea  quejuette  ne 
««  podta  arredrar  que  no  topatte  en  dlo.**  —  P.  1,  c  164. 

*'  Certes,"  says  the  fabulous  Chronicler,  **  he  was  a  Lord  of 
greater  bounty  than  ever  had  been  seen  before  bis  time.  —  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  all  the  world  were  his,  he  would  rather  lose 
it  than  one  friend  ;  for  the  world  was  a  thing  which,  if  it  were 
lost,  might  bo  reooTertMl ;  but  a  friend  once  lost  could  never 
be  recovered  for  all  the  treasure  in  the  world.  And  because 
he  was  thus  bountiful,  all  those  of  Spain  were  likewise  ;  and 
they  bad  the  fiune  of  being  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  world, 
especially  those  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths.  Never  a  thing 
was  asked  at  his  hands,  whether  great  or  small,  to  which  he 
could  say  no ;  and  never  king  nor  other  great  lord  asked  aid 
of  him  that  he  denied,  hut  gave  them  of  his  treasures  and  of 
his  people  as  much  as  they  needed.  And  doubt  not,  but  that 
if  fortune  had  not  ordered  that  in  bis  time  the  lineage  of  the 
Goths  should  be  cut  off,  and  Spain  destroyed,  there  was  no 
king  or  emperor  whom  he  would  not  have  brought  into  sub- 
jection ;  and  if  the  whole  world  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  one  man,  (speaking  of  worldly  things,)  there  never 
was,  nor  %rill  be,  a  man  deserving  to  possess  it,  save  he  alone. 
But  as  envy  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil,  and  saw  how  great 
was  the  goodness  of  Ibis  king,  she  never  rested  till  she  had 
brought  about  that  things  should  be  utterly  reversed,  even  till 
she  had  destroyed  him.  Oh  what  great  damage  to  the  world 
will  it  be  when  God  shalt  consent  that  so  much  bounty,  and 
courage,  and  frankness,  and  loyalty  should  be  destroyed  for- 
ever !  All  nations  ought  to  clad  themselves  in  wretched  weeds 
one  day  in  the  week  to  mourn  for  the  flower  of  the  world,  and 
especially  ought  the  people  of  Spain  to  make  such  mourning." 
—  Chromea  dd  Hey  Don  Rodrigo,  p.  1,  c  56. 

And  again,  when  the  last  battle  is  aj^roaching,  he  praises 
the  king :  —  <*Fe<  Jtsy  era  d  mat  eifor^mdio  koutbre  de  coragon 
que  nunea  te  ofo  deurt  y  d  mat  franco  de  todo  lo  que  podia 
aver  {fpredava  mat  eobraramigot  que  no  quanta  tetoropudieeta 
ettartnturefne,kattaddiaqueereifodcentefoddtrmfdordel 
emuUDou Julian;  fanutravillaerabueneavaUeroquealtiempo 
que  d  no  era  rey,  no  ee  kaOava  cavaJUro  que  a  lata  bondad  te 
fgualaete,  y  tanU  tabed  que  tino  por  ettat  malandamfat  que  lo 
vinieron,  nunea  cavallero  al  wtundo  de  talet  eondiaoueefue  t  que 
nmnea  a  d  vino  ekieo  ni  grande  que  dd  te  partiette  detpagadoa 
cM^MMya."  — P.  l,e.S13. 

The  manner  in  which  Florinda  calls  upon  her  fktber  to  re- 
venge her  is  curiously  expressed  by  Lope  de  Vegm:  — 

Al  eterivirle  tiemblan  phma  y  aume, 
Uega  d  agravio,  la  piedad  rttira, 
Puet  quanta  eterive  la  venganga,  tanto 
Quiare  borrar  de  la  vorguenga  d  OanU. 

J€b  tern  manoa  lea  Utraa  qua  eoldadoe. 
Lot  ringlonet  yleraa  y  eaquadronea, 
Que  al  eon  delta  auapiroa  vanformadoa 
Haeiendo  laa  diataneiat  laa  didoneat 


Mavioa,  tiamdaa,  wtaquinaa,  pendanaa  f 
Loa  pmUoa,  loe  inaaoa,  loe  aeentae 
Capitanaa,  Alferei  y  Sargentoa. 


Signi^fkar  quataaa  rfHii  wwi, 
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Pero  m  ten  ireM  comm,  fa  tal  procetac 
La  pm'dmon  d$  UqMAa  «•  futmauu 

Jeruialea  Conqaictada,  L  6,  ff.  13B. 

I  remember  but  oue  of  the  old  poata  wbo  baa  tpokei)  with 
compaaaioo  of  Florinda,  It  it  the  Portugueao  Braf  Garcia 
Maflcaieohaa,  a  writer  who,  with  many  odd  things  in  hi«  pMiOt 
b«a  «Qm*  fine  ooea. 

Mttfi'ttea  mm  Comilum  mgtmU  tjliia^ 

Ifiui  M  aabt  qiu  lutme  emtam  a  komraoe ; 

Jhufto  deposit  fv^  Cana  JMa  d«ta, 

Por  HM»ur  naUa  a  iuditada  Camt. 

^fkm  m  dMkutrOj  mUu  a  aertdita 

FUha  pte  m  konra 9tau  que  kwm  Re^jfrmtnm; 

Me$pmtka  eutpe  aforga  tern  deaemlpa, 

JWm  en/pa  a  h«iUy  qtu  nam  tew  etiipa. 

Viriato  Tragico,  Canto  ii.  St.  lia 


Wamba's  van.  —  XU,  p.  675,  col.  1. 

in  tha  valnabla  hiitory  of  this  king  hj  a  oontamporavy 
wiitcr,  the  following  eharaotor  of  the  French  ia  given :  — 

*>*  Hujut  igiktr  glariome  temperiinut  CMikaruM  tenm  oiim 
prnJUUm  ianfeai  demeiatur  dogie,  qum  utifut  inmatimmkiH  of/l* 
daUtatufiir*  vcsata,  /«m(a  a  m  i^fid^wm  d^tueertt  memkrm. 
^uid  ernim  turn  m  tiic  emdtU  vel  btbrieum  1  iM  eai^iawUfrmm 
tendUabmbiMf  perjidim  signum,  okaernnitM  opentm^frmmen^o- 
tioruM,  vanah  judicium^  0t  quod  ptytu  ki$  ommiiMs  ««,  tonira 
■pMtai  Salvsterim  nottrtm  U  Dammtum,  Jnda&rum  blaepkemam 
tmmprottibulnm  kmkebmtwr,  Hmc  entm  tmrrm  euo^  at  iia  dktenm^ 
p»*Ui  perditiumi*  turn  eibimet  prmparaoU  txeidium,  H  as  vtntria 
mUgeneraHene  vtperaa  etersiemie  turn  nutrvrit  dttipMimm.  EUmim 
Ami  mndUtjam  tempere  kuftbrhtm  ^ermtaHbua  agerUmry  anhito 
in  ea  imni«  nrfandi  eapiti$  prol^tiene  tmrbo  tufidektatia  oAmpgit^ 
He<meemeiopmikkmperwmmadphrmo»iramsU.**--'B.htbmB, 
Hist.  WambiB,  $  9. — Eqiana  Sagrada,  6,  &44. 


Tk$  bothy  (Aa  M» 
Thfi  vigU —  XII.  p.  675,^  ^.  3. 

The  Pallidas  have  some  carioMs  matter  upon  thn  svbjeol. 

"  Oleanliness  makes  things  appear  well  to  those  who  beheld 
them,  even  as  propriety  makes  them  seemly,  each  in  its  way. 
And  therefore  the  ancients  held  it  good  that  knights  should  be 
made  cleanly.  For  eren  as  they  ought  to  have  cleanliaesa 
within  them  in  their  manners  and  customs,  so  oui^t  they  to 
have  it  withoat  in  their  garments,  and  in  the  arms  which  they 
wear.  For  albeit  their  business  is  hard  and  cruel,  being  to 
strike  and  to  slay ;  yet  notwithstanding  they  may  m>t  so  ftr 
fbrogo  their  uatnrai  inclinations,  as  not  to  be  pleased  with  ftur 
ami  goodly  things,  especially  when  they  wear  them.  For  on 
one  part  they  give  joy  and  delight,  and  on  the  other  make  them 
fearlessly  perform  foats  of  arms,  because  they  are  aware  that  by 
them  they  are  known,  and  that  because  of  them  men  take 
more  heed  to  what  they  do.  Therefore,  for  this  reason,  clean- 
Hness  and  propriety  do  not  diminish  the  hardihood  and  cruelty 
which  they  ought  to  have.  Moreover^  ae  is  aforesaid,  that 
which  appears  without  is  the  signification  of  what  they  have  in 
their  inctinaiionB  within.  And  therefore  the  ancients  ordained 
that  the  squire,  who  is  of  noblo  line^o,  should  keep  vigil  the 
day  before  he  teoeivea  knighthood.  And  after  mid-day  the 
squires  shall  bathe  him,  and  wash  his  head  with  their  hands, 
and  lay  him  in  the  goodliest  bed  that  may  be.  And  there  the 
knights  shall  (faraw  on  his  hose,  and  clothe  him  with  the  best 
garments  that  can  be  had.  And  when  the  cleansing  of  the 
body  has  been  performed,  they  shall  do  as  much  to  the  soul, 
taking  him  to  the  church,  where  he  ia  to  labor  in  watching 
and  beseeching  mercy  of  God,  that  he  Mrill  fo^ive  him  his  sins, 
and  guide  him  so  that  Ivb  may  demean  himself  well  in  that 
order  which  he  is  about  to  receive  ;  to  the  end  that  ho  may 
defend  his  law,  aoddo  all  other  things  according  as  it  beboveth 
him,  and  that  he  would  be  his  defender  and  keeper  in  all 
dangers  and  in  all  difficulties.  And  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
how  God  is  powerful  above  all  things,  and  can  show  his  power 
in  them  when  he  listeth,  and  especially  in  affairs  of  arms. 
For  in  his  hand  are 'lift  and  death,  to  give  and  to  take  away, 
and  to  make  the  weak  strong,  and  the  strong  weak.    And 


when  he  is  making  this  prayer,  he  must  bo  with  his  knee* 
bent,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  on  foot,  as  kmg  as  he  can 
bear  it.  For  the  vigil  of  knights  was  not  ordained  to  be  a 
sport,  nor  for  any  thing  else,  except  that  they,  and  those  who 
go  there,  should  piay  to  God  to  protect  them,  and  direct  tbem 
in  the  right  way,  and  support  them,  as  omu  who  are  entering 
upon  the  way  of  death.  "—Port.  ii.  To.  31,  Ley  13. 

"  When  the  vigil  te  over,  as  soon  as  it  is  flay,  he  ou^t  first 
to  hear  mass,  and  pray  God  to  direct  all  his  foats  to  bis  service. 
And  afterwards  he  who  is  to  knight  him  shall  oome  and  aak 
him  if  he  would  reeeive  the  order  of^knighthood  ;  and  if  ho 
answereth  yea,  then  ahall  it  be  asked  him,  if  he  will  i«»in»«i» 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained;  and  when  he  shall  hava 
promised  to  do  this,  that  knight  shall  fosten  on  his  spars,  or 
order  some  other  knight  to  foston  them  on,  according  to  what 
manner  of  man  he  may  be,  and  the  rank  which  he  boldeth. 
And  this  they  do  to  signify,  that  as  a  knight  patteth  spars  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  make  his  horse  gallop  straight  tat- 
ward,  even  so  he  ought  to  let  his  actions  be  straight  forward, 
swerving  on  neither  side.  And  then  shall  his  svrord  be  girt  on 
over  his  brioL  —  Formerly  it  was  ordained  that  when  noble  men 
were  made  knights,  they  should  be  armed  at  all  points,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  do  battle.  But  it  was  not  held  good  that 
their  heads  should  be  covered,  for  they  who  cover  their  heads 
do  so  for  two  reasons :  the  one  to  hide  something  there  which 
hath  an  ill  look,  and  for  that  reason  thoy  may  well  cover  tbem 
with  any  fair  and  becoming  covering.  The  other  reason  ii, 
when  a  man  hath  done  some  unseemly  thing  of  which  he  is 
ashamed.  And  this  in  no  wise  becometb  noble  knights.  For 
when  they  are  abont  to  reeeive  so  noble  and  so  hooorahle  a 
thing  as  knighthood,  it  is  not  fitting  that  they  shonhl  enter 
into  it  with  any  evil  shame,  neither  %rith  fear.  And  when 
they  shall  have  girded  on  his  sword,  they  shall  <iraw  it  from 
out  the  scabbard,  and  place  it  in  his  right  hand,  and  make  him 
swear  these  three  things :  first,  that  he  shall  not  fear  to  die 
for  his  faith,  if  need  be;  secondly,  for  his  natural  Lord; 
thirdly,  for  his  oonntry  ;  and  when  he  hath  sworn  this,  then 
shall  the  blow  on  the  neck  be  given  hfm,  in  order  that  the** 
things  aforesaid  may  come  into  his  mind,  saying,  God  guard 
him  to  his  service,  and  let  him  perform  all  that  he  hath  prom- 
ised ;  and  after  this,  he  who  hath  confiNxed  the  order  upon 
him,  shall  kiss  him,  in  token  of  the  ftiitb  and  peace  and  broth- 
erhood which  ought  to  be  observed  among  knights.  And  the 
same  ought  all  the  knights  to  do  who  are  in  that  place,  not 
only  at  that  time,  but  whenever  they  shall  meet  with  him 
during  that  whole  year."  —  Part.  ii.  7U  21,  Lef  14. 

"  The  gih  spurs  which  the  knights  put  on  have  many  sig- 
nifications ;  for  the  gold,  which  is  so  greatly  esteemed,  be 
puts  upon  his  feet,  denoting  thereby,  that  the  knight  shall  not 
for  gold  commit  any  malignity  or  treason,  or  like  deed,  that 
would  detract  from  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  span 
ore  sharp,  that  they  may  quicken  the  speed  of  the  horse  ;  and 
this  signifies  that  the  knight  ought  to  spur  and  prick  on  the 
people,  and  make  them  virtuous ;  for  one  kuigbt  with  hia 
virtues  ia  sufficient  to  make  many  people  virtuous,  and  on  tlM 
other  hand,  he  ovight  to  prick  a  perverse  people  ta  make  tbem 
fearful."—  TirmUe  U  Blaneoy  p.  1,  C.  19,  ff.  44. 

The  Hermit  reads  to  Tirante  a  chapter  from  the  Jtrhmt  4t 
baUaglie,  explaining  the  origin  of  knighthood.  The  world,  it 
is  there  said,  was  corrupted,  when  God,  to  the  intent  that 
he  might  bo  loved,  honored,  servea,  and  feared  once  more, 
chose  out  ftom  every  thousand  men  oue  who  was  more  ami- 
able, more  affable,  more  vriso,  more  loyal,  more  strong,  aiore 
noble-minded,  more  virtuous,  and  of  better  customs  thaa  all 
the  others :  And  then  he  sought  among  all  beasts  for  that 
which  was  the  goodliest,  and  the  swiftest,  and  which  oonid 
bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  might  be  convenient  for  the 
service  of  man ;  and  he  chose  the  horse,  and  gave  him  to  this 
man  who  was  chosen  from  the  thousand ;  and  for  this  roaaoa 
he  was  called  caoaUero^  because  the  best  animal  was  thas 
joined  to  the  most  noble  man.  And  when  Romulus  foonded 
Rome,  he  chose  out  a  thousand  young  men  to  be  knights,  and 
fvmo  ncminati  miUti  porek*  miUefkronofatti  in  an  tcnife  ^vmi^ 
ieri.  — P.  1,C.  14,  ff.  40. 

The  custom  which  some  kings  had  of  knighting  tnemaelrea 
is  censured  by  the  Partidas.  — P.  ii.  T.  91,  L.  11.  It  ia 
there  said,  that  there  must  be  one  to  give,  and  anotli^  to 
receive  the  order.  And  a  knight  can  no  more  knjgfat,  than  a 
priest  can  ordam  himself. 
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**  When  th«  lafanta  Uermando  of  Cftitile  was  ehoMn  king 
of  Araifon,  he  knifhted  himtelf  on  hi*  corooation  day :  — 
D*  f»*  taU  U*  Bttrtmt  nobUa  ko  Ungtrm  wm  grtn  maraveUa 
e0M  el  maUz  u  fern  trnMlUr^  qm  Mg9»*  I—  d«$tu$  diU  ieyen 
nt$tgum$  p0t  9MMr  eonUier,  txM  domes  nss  fa  cttvaUer  d§  ma  de 
tmoaUer  qui  kage  lorde  de  eavaUeria,**  —  Tomieh.  C.  47,  ff.  68. 

**  The  quolifieationa  for  a  knight,  cavallero,  or  horte-aoldier, 
in  the  barbaroui  atage  of  lociety,  were  three :  ]«t,  That  he 
ahoold  be  able  to  endure  fatigue,  hardship,  aad  privations. 
2tfy,  That  be  should  have  been  used  to  strike,  that  his  blows 
might  be  the  more  deadly.  3dly,  That  he  ahould  be  bloody- 
minded,  and  rob,  hack,  and  destroy  the  enemy  without  com- 
punction. The  persons,  therefore,  who  were  preferred,  were 
mountaineers,  accustomed  to  hunting,  —  earpcnters,  black- 
amiths,  stone-cutters,  and  butchers.  But  it  being  found  that 
such  persons  would  sometimes  run  away,  it  was  then  dis- 
corered  that  they  who  were  choeen  for  cavaliers  ought  to  have 
a  natural  sense  of  shame.  And  for  this  reason  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  they  should  be  men  of  family."  —  PartidOj  ii. 
T.  91,  L.  2.     Vegettaa,  I.  1,  c  7. 

The  privileges  of  knighthood  were  at  one  time  ao  great, 
that  if  the  goods  of  a  knight  were  liable  to  seizure,  they  could 
not  be  seized  where  he  or  hia  wife  were  present,  nor  even 
where  his  cloak  or  shield  was  to  be  found.^  P«rL  ii.  TiL  31, 
LsfSS. 


TlueotUdecaUt  of  $Ud 

XII.  p.  675,  col.  9. 

Canciam  (T.  3,  p.  34)  gives  a  represenUtion  of  Roland 
from  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Verona,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  figure  is  identified  by  the  inseriptioo  on  the  sword, — 
Dn-rm-^or-da.  The  Jerieo,  which  Canciani  explains,  Vegdea 
IdHea  nacMha  ftrrda  eontexta^  is  illustrated  by  thu  figure.  It 
is  a  coat  or  frock  of  sd^mail  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  with 
half  sleeves.  The  only  hand  which  appears  is  unarmed,  as 
fkr  as  the  elbow.  The  right  leg  also  is  unarmed ;  the  other 
leg  and  foot  are  in  the  same  aort  of  armor  as  the  coat.  The 
end  of  a  loose  garment  appears  under  the  maiL  The  shield 
reaches  tmm  the  ohin  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  it  is  broad 
enough  at  the  top  to  cover  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  slopes 
gradually  oflT  to  the  form  of  a  long  ovaL 


A  sesry  mUHe  how 
wf  gery  ihead  «»«  ten/.  —  XIV.  p.  079,  col.  1. 

This  picture  frequently  occurs  in  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 
Sigurd  the  elder.  Earl  of  Orkney,  owed  his  death  to  a  like 
custom.  **  Suddenly  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  as  he  was 
returning  home  in  triumph,  bearing,  like  each  of  his  followers, 
one  of  these  bloody  spoils,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
the  head  which  hong  dangling  by  his  side,  cut  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  —  the  wound  mortified,  and  he  died.  The  Earl  must 
have  been  bare-legged."  —  Torfmuey  quoted  m  EdmoiuUmU 
Flow  of  the  Zedtatd  Monday  voL  i.  p.  33. 


/»  reverence  to  tke  prieatif  ekaraOer.  —  XV.  p.  681,  eoL  1. 

"At  the  synod  of  Bfascoa,  laymen  were  enjoined  to  do 
honor  to  the  honorable  clergy  by  humbly  bowing  the  head, 
and  uncovering  it,  if  they  were  both  on  horseback,  and  by 
alighting  also  if  the  clergymen  were  a-foot."  —  Pmvts  de 
Marta,    But,  de  Beam,  L  i.  ch.  18,  $  3. 


CouU  aati^  JMsrtrts,  -.XYI.  p.  683,  coL  1 

Hernando  de  Soto,  —  the  history  of  whose  expedition  to 

Florida  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso,  is  one  of  the  most  deligfatftil 

books  in  the  Spanish  language. 
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JVbr  wUker  atorekouae  for  the  autumnal  grain, 

XVI.  p.  683,  coL  1. 

"  Morales,  (8, 93, 3,)  speaking  of  the  Asturiana,  mentions, 
with  wonder,  their  chairs,  furniture,  and  granaries  of  basket- 
work,  —  laa  aUlaa  y  eiras  eaaaa  de  aeroieio  rtciae  y  firmaa  qua 
kacan  entretexidae  de  wiwtbrea  y  voros  de  anMmno,  Yaxn  a  me 
no  me  eapantaha  en  aqmeUa  Uerra  (ante  eato  aema  ver  loa  gra- 
naroay  qua  elloa  Uaman  laa  karreoa,fabriaadaa  daaia  miama  obra 
devaraaentretexidaa,ftant^H4aajfdataiaaJbrmau,queaufnm 
gran  earga  coma  kmenae  paredee.** 


Qnadonga.—XYI.  p.  684,  coL  1. 

The  valley  of  Covadonga  is  thus  described  by  the  Conde  da 
8aldne2a ;  —  and  the  deacriptimi  ia  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
poem;- 

Taaa  de  jSatatriaa,  donde  el  Sol  iitfanU 
Sua  montea  con  primeraa  lucea  6alla, 

De  Covadonga  el  aitio,  que  triut^fianta 
Cumafue  en  que  rado  la  inaigne  £ipaiU 

Viertaend  Sela  Uquidoa  criatalaa 
Con  Buana  y  Z>e6a,  quedela  monttdU 

Dehen  la  vida  d  lafragoaa  eopa, 

A  qman  la  amttguadad  Uam6  da  Surefo, 

Aqui  lajuventud  de  vn  bdlo  ttana 
Compite  dfLorea^  lueea  de  la  espitona; 

Y  burlanda  el  htviamo  y  el  Vtrano 
Etema  vive  en  el  la  Primavera  t 

Sobre  aua  glehaa  ae  darrama  t^flma 
El  prodigieao  cuamo  de  la.  Fiara 

De  Amaltea,  y  areawu,  y  eolorea 

Coi^funden  loa  maticea  eon  olorea, 

Rolmatoa  CroacM,  een  jtoUadu  ramui 

Vuelven  el  sitio  ruatiea  Alameda^ 
TdelSolnopermHenalaallmmaa 

LoeapeaopenetrardelaArboladat 
Pierdan  aua  royes  laa  ardianiufamu^ 

Puea  lafrondoaidad  opuaata  veda 
La  lui  al  dia^  y  denao  verde  muro 
Cr^fuaeulo  la  viate  ai  oyre  pure, 

Sigeiando  la  ribera  de  Peonia 

Al  OrieiUa  Eetitalf  y  algo  imcUnado 

A  la  parte  qua  mira  al  audio  dia, 
Otro  valle  ee  vi  mae  dilatado : 

A  la  darecka  de  eata  aeUa  umkria 
Reynaio  eerr«,  que  preeipitada 

Va  d  dar  d  Bueka  en  Uquidos  abraiaa 

Su  podre  vena  en  erietaiinoa  laioa. 

Sin  paaaar  de  Rofnaio  el  euceeeaiva 
CursOj  dezando  presto  au  torrentay 

Con  d  criatal  ae  eneuentra  fugitive 
De  Deboj  a  quien  la  Cueba  dio  Ufu/tnU  t 

La  admiracion  aqui  rare  motive 
Fiiformando  la  eenda  au  cerrienta^ 

Puea  lo  eatrecko  del  aitio  pehaaeoao 

Hace  eamino  del  lieor  undoao, 

Heeko  aarpiente  Dava  dd  comiae 

£ii  arado  ee  enroeea  tortuoao, 
Fomitando  venana  eriatmUna 

En  d  liquido  a^fqfar  proealoao  t 
En  laa  oriilaa  con  vivai  deatino. 

En  taaigo  aa  vueloa,  que  cspnaieaa 
I^JUiona  latkal  al  pie  ligera, 
Qmniie  U  piaa  imcaMla  dpatnagata, 

Ya  de  eata  valla  ctcrroa  laa  campaSlaa, 
Creaendo  da  aua  riacoa  la  eatatura^ 

Deamaauradaa  taatta  laa  memta^aa 
Q^a  ^fiiaeam  $a  dd  Sol  la  lumkre  pmra 

Son  rusticoa  loa  ladaa^  Ima  eatrnbw 
Dd  valla  viatan  aiammra  la  i 
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Pransidad  el  ayre^  y  de  colore* 
El  siulo  tat  aifombtra  de  frimorea, 

Jhauftu  lot  monUa  eon  etpeaat  irffUw 
El  lado  al  ntiofonuam.  korroroto^ 

T  comtra  nt  verdor  detnudc*  pmUu 
Comjrittm  de  lo  Uanu  lofrondooo  ; 

Pintados  fajarillos  dmlcea  sonme 
Al  ton  del  agua  tm  trine  tonoroto 

Dt  ignoradot  idiomat  en  tn  canto 

Dnn  con  arpadot  picot  dulee  tnetmto, 

Lo  jMuno  do  ette  voile  la  aita  sierra 
De  Cooadonga  ocupa,  donde/uerU 

Se  expone  el  Heroe  aljuego  de  la  guerra. 
Sin  temor  negro  ocato  de  la  tuerU  i 

Lot  que  onimosot  esle  sitio  eneierra 
El  cetio  desprodaHdo  de  la  mutrtt^ 

Su  peeha  eneienden  en  la  altiva  llama 

QiM  ffoVo^ra  en  las  trompat  de  la  Famm. 

De  Diba  en  ella  lapreciotafamU 
Al  llano  brota  arroyoe  do  eristalttf 

Donde  en  pequena  balsa  su  eorrienU 
8*  deiiene  en  tutptntot  manantiaUt : 

Detpues  se  preeipita  su  torrtnle 
Q,uanto  sus  ondas  enfirono  noutraUtt 

Con  sonoroso  ruido  do  lap^ia 

El  ewso  do  sus  aguas  se  despeSUu 

Ciorra  todo  esto  valU  esta  robusta 
Ptiha,  donde  la  Cutoa  estd  rftoMO, 

Que  amenaia  tajada  a  ser  injuUa 
Del  breve  Uano  formidable  ruma  t 

Pareee  quiere  sor  eon  saHa  adusta 
Seeopadron,  fjlera  to  dtttina 

A  origirte  tpiUffio  pohateoto, 

SepuUando  tu  horror  d  sitio  kormooo. 

De  piedra  viva  tan  tremenda  edtura 
Q^o  la  vitta  al  mirarla  te  ettremoee ; 

Fdtla  greha  te  vitte^  y  la  hermotura 
Dt  la  fertilidad  teca  aborrect : 

Et  (on  detwuturada  tu  ettalura 
Que  ettrteka  d  aj/re,  y  barbara  pareeo 

Que  quiere  quo  la  tirvan  de  Cimora 

Lat  fulmmantet  Ueot  de  la  Espkera, 

Oomo  a  dot  pieat  en  la  petla  dura 
ConsMiye  en  drco  una  abortura  roro, 

De  una  pica  de  oZto,  y  doe  de  anekmrOf 
Rica  do  sombras  su  mansion  avara  : 

Vontana,  d  boca  de  la  eueva  obseura 
Dondt  d  Sol  no  dispenta  tu  lui  etaroy 

Tan  carta,  que  tu  contro  tendrroto 

Jbm  no  admitt  cr^putcmlo  dudote. 

En  ette  titio  puex,  donde  eompite 
La  ruttiquei  eon  lat  pintadat  Jlort*, 

Puei  la  pdada  titrra  no  permite 
A  la  vitta,  tino  et  yortot  korroret  i 

For  d  contrario  d  llano  que  en  si  admile 
De  los  bdlos  matiees  los  primores, 

Efetto  siendo  do  naturaltxa 

La  union  en  lofeaidad,  y  la  beUeta. 

A  tiorba  He  erislal  lat  dulcet  avtt 
Corretponden  en  trinos  amorosos, 

Firtiendo  en  bUtndo  son  tonos  suaves 
Eeos  los  ogres  bebon  harmoniosos  t 

Enmudecen  su  caiUo  quando  graves 
BtmoUs  gorgemndo  mat  predttot, 

Et  maedro  d  la  barbara  Ceqnlla 

El  Ruiiftemor,  pbmnada  maravOU. 

Eiige  etU  diotrOo  la  Dhrina 

Provideneia  d  le  grave  de  la  kat^6a. 
Putt  aqui  tujuttieia  dtttrmina 

La  mtmarquiaftiriear  dt  Etpana  i 


A  lat  cortat  rdiquiat,  que  d  la  ruina 

RttervA  tu  pitdad,  ondonde  on  omla 
RtHgiota,  quo  d  hnporio  tin  regunda 
Abrajutmra  Uave  Jfuovo  Mmndo. 

El  Pakyo,  Cant.  iz. 

ChriftoTal  da  Mesa  also  detenbei  tha  fcene. 


tt,ejfe  dttmdo 
Dd  aguOj  con  un  manto  y  sordo  rufdo. 

El  qual  era  de  quatro  daratfuomtt* 
Que  esUnan  dt  la  ermUa  on  las  taqmmao^ 

Cujfatpuratdeplataaguateorrientts 
Mostro  la  bUaua  Luna  eritlalimas ; 

T  corritndo  por  partes  diferentes 
Eran  de  grands  wuramUa  dignas, 

T  on  qualquiora  de  todas  por  ou  parts 

M^turaltia  te  eimtro  con  arts. 

Launamanadt  unavivapona, 
Yqual  d  tamdienfuera  d  agua  vtva, 

Porte  la  bona,  y  parts  te  detpdia 
Con  rapida  corritnte/ugitiva  > 

Detpuos  distinto  un  largo  arrofo  tnttHa 
Que  por  diversat  partet  te  dtrriba. 

Con  dtferento  eurto  en  vario  modo, 

Hatta  que  a  donde  nace  budve  todo, 

Otra,  que  alta  detcubre  aneho  Oriionta, 
Como  agraviada  dd  lugar  tegundo 

Suttenta  un  monstruo  que  pareee  un  momta, 
Qual  Atlante  que  tiene  en  peso  d  munde  s 

Teomo  suele  d  eaudaloso  Oronte 
Dor  d  ancko  trAuto  al  mar  pn^fundo, 

Asn  se  arroja  confuriosas  ondas, 

Por  las  partes  mat  baxaty  m 


Sale  bramando  la  tereorafuente, 
Cowto  un  mar,  y  detpues  por  d  arena 

Va  con  tan  manta  y  pladda  eorriente 
Tan  grata  y  sostegada,  y  tan  sorema. 

Que  a  latfieras,  ganados,  peees,  genie, 
Puede  apUuar  la  sed,  menguar  la  pona^ 

Y  da  despues  la  budta,  y  forma  d  cuormo 

De  la  Luna,  imitando  d  euroo  etsmo. 

Ifiaee  la  quarto  de  una  gran  cavema, 

T  siguiendo  su  protpera  derrota 
Pareee  que  por  arte  se  goviema. 

Begun  va  dettilando  goto  a  goia  t 
JVb  vt<to  ontigua  edad,  edad  modema 

En  region  muy  propinqua,  o  muq  romota, 
Fuente  tan  peregrina,  obra  tan  nueva, 
Eln  gruta  art^fieiota,  o  tosca  cueva. 

RaitaoracioD  de  Eapana,  Lib.  9,  ff.  SIT. 

Morale!  has  given  a  minate  description  both  of  the  aemierf 
and  antiquities  of  this  memorable  place.  The  Coode  d« 
BaldneSa  evidentl  j  had  it  before  him.  I  also  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  this  ftithful  and  excellent  author. 


T%e  timid  hare  soon  Uams  that  she  may  trust 

The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 

Will  light  upon  the  hermits  harmless  hnd, 

XVU.  p.  686,  eol.  1. 

Con  mil  mortjfieaciones 

Suspassiones  erudjican, 

Porque  dUu  de  todo  muorem 

Porque  d  alma  tela  viva. 
Haien  por  huyr  al  ode 

Cestos,  y  espuertas  texidas  ' 

Delashejasdolaspabnao 

Que  alii  erecon  sin  msdida, 
Los  arbolee,  y  lat  plantat 

Porque  a  tu  gutto  lot  tirvmn 

Para  etto  vergat  ojfivcen, 

De  latmat  tiemat  que  erian. 
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T^am/bien  d$  eoretU  haten  vaso* 
ClUKtagt  CviUf  y  haxiUagf 
Cttyomodo  artifieioto. 
El  oro,  y  la  plaia  eiiMditm, 

EtU  lo$  eUiaoM  Cez«, 
jSqud  Aaze  dise^tUiuis, 
El  otro  Uu  ealaoerat 
Em  toseo  polo  ueulpidoM. 

Uno  a  gombra  dd  aluOf 
Con  la  eseritmra  dtvina 
Mistieos  snuidog  $aca 
D§  »U8  liUrales  minas. 

Olrojunto  de  lafumte 
Q:iu  nturmura  tn  duke  rua 
Mira  em  lo*  Ubrt  la$  obraa 
D$  lot  samtos  Eremitas. 

^lud  ctrca  del  arroyudo 
Q«<  $ttUando  corre  aprista^ 
Discurre  eomo  a  la  muerU 
Com  «m  parwr  la  vida, 

Qitfi  con  Ml  CkriBte  abrafado 
BuandoU  laa  heridas,  - 
Horido  de  tug  doloreg 
A  gug  jrieg  lloroj  y  guspira. 

Qaal  en  lasjloreg  que  al  eampo 
Entre  esmeroldag  matiian^ 
Lag  grandnag  goberanat 
Del  trnmengo  atUor  wtedita. 

QiM<  gubida  en  lag  pigarrag 
QueptatOj  y  perUu  dietilan^ 
Con  lagrimag  acredenta 
Su  eorriente  erigtaUna. 

Qnal  a  lagJUnu  eonvoeoy 
Lag  aveg  llama,  y  eomiida 
A  que  al  eriador  de  todo 
Jilaben  agradeddag. 

Qaal  immoble  todo  el  euerpo, 
Ofn  tag  acdoneg  perdidag^ 
Tiene  arrebatada  el  alma 
AUa  donde  lanando  amma. 

Yde  aquel  eztaei  qmando 
Parece  que  reaugeita, 
Diie  eon  raion  que  muere 
Porque  no  perdto  lo  vida. 

Lafuerfa  de  amor  a  veiee 
Su^lOf  y  rep<Mo  log  quUa, 
Tgaliendo  de  eu  egtanda 
Buecandd  Cielolavieta. 

Qmando  eerena  la  noche 
Oarage  deeeubre  CyntJUay 
Bordando  de  atul,  y  plata 
El  poetrer  mobil  que  pisa  f 

^uando  al  oro  de  eu  kermana 
JVo  puede  tener  embidia, 
Que  Uena  del  que  lepreeta 
Haie  de  la  noeke  ttia ; 

Ddbaeulo  oeompaHado 
El  andante  Anaekorita 
Solo  par  lag  goledadeg 
SaUtariog  pagog  guia, 

Tparamdo  entre  el  eUeneio 
Lag  darag  egtreUat  uura 
Que  le  deleitan  par  obra 
De  la  poteneia  dhrina, 

BntUtag  boteg  alaba 

Sin  tener  quien  ae  lo  impida 
Al  amadoT  eoberano 
Cuya  grada  goHdta. 

Centempla  gug  perfuionee^ 
Sue  grandeiaa  Mtonza, 
Sue  ndgerieordiag  canto, 
Sug  exedendae  publiea. 

La  nocke  atenta  entre  tmnta 
CaUando  porque  d  proriga. 
Cmxen  loe  veiinoe  ramoe, 
Y  blando  d  viento  reepira. 

Oimen  lag  atee  noetumae 
Per  katerU  eompamot 


Suenan  Uufuentee^  y  arroyogf 
Relumban  Uu  penae  friae. 
Todo  ayuda  al  aoUtario^ 
Mientrae  con  d  abna  fiza 
En  gua  queridog  amoree 
Contemplanddoe  ee  aUxna. 

Soledadei  de  Biuaeo. 

Fuller,  the  Worthy,  baa  a  beaatiful  pasrage  in  hit  Church 
Hiitory  eoneeminf  "  Primitire  Monki  with  their  Piety  and 
PainfblneM."  —  "  When  the  fomaee  or  persecution  in  the  in- 
&nc]r  of  Christianity  was  ^own  so  hot,  thatmott  cities,  towns, 
and  popnloos  places  were  visited  with  that  epidemical  disease, 
many  pious  men  fled  into  deserts,  there  to  live  with  more 
safety,  and  servo  God  with  less  disturbance.  No  wild  humor 
to  make  themselves  miserable,  and  to  choose  and  court  their 
own  calamity,  put  them  on  this  project,  much  less  any  super 
stitious  opinion  of  transcendent  sanctity  in  a  solitary  life, 
made  them  willinf  ly  to  leave  their  former  habitations.  For 
whereas  all  men  by  thoir  birth  are  indebted  to  thftir  country, 
there  to  stay  and  discharge  all  civil  relations,  it  had  been  die 
honesty  in  them  like  bankrupts  to  run  away  into  the  wilder 
ness  to  defraud  their  country,  their  creditor,  except  some 
violent  occasion  (such  as  persocution^as)  forced  them  tliere- 
unto ;  and  this  was  the  first  original  of  monks  in  the  world,  so 
called  from  ii6¥0Sf  because  living  alone  by  themselves. 

**  Here  they  in  the  deserts  hoi»ed  to  find  rocks  and  stocks, 
yea  beasts  themselves,  more  kind  than  men  had  been  to  them 
What  would  hide  and  heat,  cover  and  keep  warm,  served 
them  for  clothes,  not  placing  (as  their  successors  in  after  ages) 
any  holiness  in  their  habit,  folded  up  in  tlie  affected  fashion 
thereof.  As  for  their  food,  the  grass  was  tbeir  cloth,  the 
ground  their  table,  herbs  and  roots  their  diet,  wild  fruits  and 
berries  their  dainties,  hunger  tbeir  sauce,  their  nails  thoir 
knives,  th«!ir  hands  their  cups«  the  next  wqII  their  wine-cel- 
lar ;  but  what  their  bill  of  fare  wanted  in  cheer  it  had  in  grace, 
their  life  being  constantly  spent  in  prayer,  reading,  musing, 
and  such  like  pious  employments.  They  turned  solitariness 
itself  into  society  ;  and  cleaving  themselves  asunder  by  the 
divine  art  of  meditation,  did  make  of  one,  two  or  more,  op. 
posing,  answering,  moderating  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  busy 
in  themselves  with  variety  of  heavenly  recreations.  It  would 
do  one  good  even  but  to  think  of  thoir  goodness,  and  at  the 
rebound  and  second  hand  to  meditate  upon  their  meditations. 
For  if  ever  poverty  was  to  be  envied  it  was  here.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  moderate  men  of  these  times,  whether  in  the 
height  of  these  woftil  wars,  they  have  not  sometimes  wisht 
(not  out  of  passionate  distemper,  but  serious  recollection  of 
themtelves)  some  such  private  place  to  retire  unto,  where, 
out  of  the  noise  of  this  clamorous  world,  they  might  have 
reposed  themselves,  and  served  God  with  more  quiet." 


JVoM  but  tbat  heavenlif  Father ^  who  alone 
Beholde  the  etruggtee  qf  the  heart,  alone 
Seee  and  rewarde  the  geeret  eaorifiu. 

XVIII.  p.  688,  coL  1. 

Men  aeeor  fafa  em  Deoe  geu  Jundamento 
Em  Deoe,  que  go  eonheu  e  go  eetima 
A  nobreta  e  o  talor  de  hum  pengamento. 

Feraam  Alvares  do  Oriente. 


Sindered. -~X\in.  p.  688,  col.  1. 

**  Per  idem  tempus  diohm  memorim  Sinderedue  urbig  Regiet 
MetropoHtanue  Epiecopue  gandxmonia  gtudio  claret ;  atque  longm- 
veg  et  merUc  honorabUee  vh-og  quog  in  guprafata  gibi  commiaga 
Eeeleeia  repetit,  non  eeeundum  edentiam  zdo  ganctitatig  stmntZot, 
atque  inetinctu  jam  dicti  Witivm  Prindpig  eog  gub  epu  tempore 
conoexare  non  ceggat ;  qui  et  poet  modicum  ineurgua  Arabum  ex- 
paveeeeng,  non  utpagtor,  ged  ut  mercenarhu,  Chrigti  ovee  contra 
deereta  majorum  deoereng^  Romans  patrim  gege  adventoL"  — 
Isid.  Pacensis,  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  8,  p.  906. 

**  E  aed  como  dAr^bigpofue  derto  de  la  mala  amdanfa  partio 
de  Cordora ;  y  nunea  eeaeo  de  andar  dia  m  noche  faata  que  llego 
a  Toledo ;  y  no  embargante  que  d  era  howtbre  de  buena  vidOy  no 
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se  fuig0  mostrar  p^r  tal  €omo  dnUra  jer,  y  mt^rir  imU*  martffri§ 
par  OMor  4e  Jesu  Ckritto  y  ttfm-^  U»  ntffot,  porque  m  dtfe»- 
diessemyy  qiuUu gentunodttampmrmaMmUtitrra;  eatuimUm- 
dom  Jke  de  «er  umftuar  matm  qut  ■MrCyr.*'  —  Cor.  del  K.  D. 
Rodrigo,  p.  9,  C.  48. 


While  tJu  Ckmrek 
Khp$  m  k*r  lamala  tk»  de*trUr*»  nmmty 
But  frtm  tJu  eervice  which,  with  daUff  tfml 
DcomO,  htr  amdent  prdaej/  rectify 
Bloia  ity  wnwortkff  to  parttJu  htr  pnwftn. 

XVIII.  p.  OS,  ool.  1. 

*<  Je  iM  «erou  paa  m  gramde  peine,"  anyt  Pierre  de  Mtrea, 
**  de  recherther  lee  name  dee  Eveequee  des  Beam,  wi  la  eainete  el 
Umable  pratique  dee  andene  Peres  d*ineerer  dans  lee  Diptjfdkee,  et 
eoyert  eacr^  de  ehaeeune  Egliee,  lee  name  dee  Eeeequee  ortho- 
dozegy  et  qui  eetoient  deeedie  done  la  eommunion  de  P  EgUee 
CaUutUque,  euet  eete  eontinuie  jnequ*  auz  dendere  eiecles.  Et 
je  pourroie  vu  e^ir  en  eette  rencontre  dv.  moyen  que  P  Empereur 
Justinian  et  le  einquieeme  Coneile  General  emfUoferaU,  pour 
s^avttir  si  Theodore  Eveeque  de  Mopeuestie  estoit  reeonnu  aprea 
sa  mart  pour  Eoesque  de  P  Eglise  qu*U  avoit  possedie  durant  ea 
vie.  Car  Ue  ordonnerent  a  P  Eveeque  et  au  Clergi  de  eette  tnUe, 
de  revoir  les  Diptyches  de  leur  Eglise,  et  de  rappoHer  fideOement 
ee  quails  y  trouceruienL  Ce  qu*  ayanjL  execute  diligemnunt.  He 
firent  rapport  qu*  apres  avoir  fueHUti  quatre  divers  eayere  em 
parchemin,  qui  eetoient  leurs  Diptychee,  Us  y  avoient  trouvi  le 
nom  de  toue  les  Evesquee  de  ce  siege ;  horsmis  qu*  em  la  place  de 
Theodore,  avoit  esti  suhstitui  le  nom  de  Cyrille,  qui  estoit  le 
Patriitrehe  d*  Alezamdrie  ;  lequel  presidant  au  ConeUe  d*  Ephese 
avoit  eondamni  P  hereeie  de  M'estorius  et  de  Theodore  de  Mopsu- 
eetie.  D^ou  il  apert  que  lee  moms  de  toue  lee  Evesquee  dq^uie  P 
origine  et  P  establissement  de  chaseune  dee  EgUsee  eetoient  enre- 
gistris  dans  les'cayers  que  Pom  appellaU  Diptyches,  et  que  Pom 
lee  reeitoit  nom  par  nom  en  leur  Ueu,  pendant  la  celebratiom  de  la 
Liturgie,  tant  pour  tesmoigner  la  eontimuatiom  de  la  cammuniom 
avec  les  Eoesquee  decedis,  que  Pom  avoit  euM  avec  euxmesmee 
vivans,  qu*  afin  de  procurer  par  lee  prieres  pvUtliques,  et  par 
Pefficace  du  Saer{^  mom  sanglant,  en  la  celebration  du  quel  Us 
eetoient  recommendis  a  Dieu,  suivamt  Pordonmance  desJfyostres, 
un  grand  pri\fit,  soulagememt,  et  rtfraichiseemetUpour  leurs  ames, 
comme  enseignent  CyrUle  de  HieTuealem,  ChrysosUime,  et  Epi- 
phone." —  Hittoire  de  Beam,  1.  4,  c  9,  ^  L 

"  Some  time  before  they  made  oblation  for  the  dead,  it  waa 
luaal  in  some  ngee  to  recite  the  namei  of  luch  emiooot  biah- 
opiyor  •aiote,  or  martyrs,  as  were  particularly  to  be  meotiooed 
in  this  part  of  the  service.  To  this  purpose  they  had  certain 
books,  which  they  called  their  Holy  Books,  and  commonly 
their  Dq^tychs,  from  their  bein(  folded  toyother,  wherein  the 
names  of  such  persons  were  written,  that  the  deacon  might 
rehearse  tliem  as  occasion  required  in  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice. Cardinal  Bona  and  Schclstrate  make  three  sorts  of 
these  Diptychs ;  one  wherein  the  names  of  bishops  only  were 
written,  and  more  particularly  such  bishops  as  bad  been  gov- 
ernors of  that  particular  church :  a  second,  wherein  the  namea 
of  the  living  were  written,  who  were  eminent  and  conspicuous 
eitlier  for  any  ofBce  and  dignity,  or  some  beneloetion  and  good 
work,  whereby  thoy  had  deserved  well  of  the  church  ;  in  thw 
rank  were  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  great  sees,  and  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  that  particular  church  ;  together  with  the 
emperors  and  magistrates,  and  others  most  conspicuous  among 
the  people :  the  third  was  the  book  containing  the  names  of 
such  as  were  deceased  in  Catholic  communion.  —  These  there- 
fore were  of  use,  partly  to  preserve  the  memory  of  such  emi- 
nent men  as  were  dead  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and 
partly  to  make  honorable  mention  of  such  general  councils  as 
had  established  the  chief  articles  of  the  faith :  and  to  erase 
the  names  either  of  men  or  councils  out  of  these  Diptycha, 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  declare  that  they  were  heterodox, 
and  such  as  they  thought  unworthy  to  hold  communion  with, 
as  criminals,  or  some  way  deviating  from  the  faith.  Upon 
this  account  St.  Cyprian  ordered  the  name  of  Geminius  Victor 
to  be  left  out  among  thoee  thot  were  commemorated  at  the 
holy  Uble,  because  he  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  church. 
And  Evagrius  observes  of  Theodorus,  Bishop  of  Mopsoestia, 
that  his  name  was  sUuck  out  of  the  Holy  Books,  that  ia,  the 
Diptychs,  upon  the  account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  after 
death.     And  St.  Austin,  speaking  of  Cscilian,  Bishop  of 


Carthage,  whom  the  Dooatists  fhlsely  aecnsed  of  being  or- 
dained by  TYaditaree,  or  men  who  had  delivered  up  the  Bible 
to  be  burned  in  the  times  of  perseeotion,  tells  them  that  if 
they  could  make  good  any  real  eharga  against  him,  they  would 
no  longer  name  him  among  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  whom 
they  believed  to  be  loiUifbl  and  inneeaat,  at  the  ahar.**— 
Bimghmm,  b.  15,  ch.  3,  aeet.  17. 


Orory — XVUI.  p.  668,  coL  9. 

**  The  Council  of  Laodieea  has  two  canons  coneeminf  tka 
little  hahit  called  the  Orarium,  which  was  a  scarf  or  tippet  to 
be  worn  upon  the  shoulders ;  and  might  be  used  by  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  not  by  sobdeacona,  singers,  or 
readers,  who  are  expressly  debarred  the  use  of  it  in  that  coun- 
cil. —  The  first  council  of  Braga  speaks  of  the  tunica  and  the 
eronam  as  both  belonging  to  deacons.  And  the  third  eooneil 
of  Braga  orders  priests  to  wear  the  oreirvem  on  both  shooldeit 
when  they  ministered  at  the  altar.  By  which  we  learn  that 
the  tuMca  or  surpHee  was  common  to  all  the  clergy,  the  ariiam 
on  the  left  shoulder  proper  to  deacons,  and  on  both  shoulders 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  priests. — The  fourth  cooDcil  of 
Toledo  is  most  particular  in  these  distinctions.  For  io  ooa 
canon  it  says,  that  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deaeoo,  be  «•- 
justly  degraded,  and  be  found  innocent  by  a  synod,  yet  they 
shall  not  be  what  they  were  before,  unless  they  receivo  the 
degrees  they  had  lost  fVom  the  hands  of  the  bishops  belbre  the 
altar.  If  he  be  a  bishop,  he  must  receive  his  ararimmtj  bis 
i^ing,  and  his  staff:  if  a  presbyter,  his  orarium  and  plauata  t  if 
a  deacon,  his  orarium  and  alha.  And  in  another  eanoo,  that 
the  deacon  shall  wear  but  one  orarium,  and  that  upon  hn  left 
shoulder,  wherewith  he  is  to  give  the  signal  of  prayers  to  the 
people.  Where  we  may  observe  also  the  reason  of  tho  naase 
orarium  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  ah  erando,  fronn  praying, 
though  in  common  acceptation  it  signifies  no  more  than  an 
handkerchief  to  wipe  tho  face,  and  so  comes  ah  ere,  in  which 
signification  it  is  sometimes  used  by  St.  AmlKose  and  8t. 
Austin,  OS  well  as  by  the  old  Roman  antliors.  But  here  wt 
take  it  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  for  a  sacred  habit  appropri- 
ated to  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  in  the  solemnitiea  of 
divine  service,  in  which  sense  it  appears  to  have  been  a  hahit 
distinct  from  that  of  civil  and  common  use,  by  all  the  antbor- 
ities  that  have  been  mentioned.'*  — >  Bingham,  b.  13,  e.  8, 
sect.S. 


A*0r  spare  he  mitre  here. 
Precious  or  OMripkrygiaie.  -~  XVIII.  p.  688,  eol.  S. 

Jtfttns  aisiu  antiquiseimus  est,  et  ^jua  triplex  tat  apadaa :  «aa 
qumpretioaa  didtur,  quta  gemmie  et  Istpufitaw  pretiaais,  vei  laaei- 
nis  aurds,  vd  argenteis contexta  eeseeolet ;  altera  amriphrygiata 
nne  gemmie,  et  sine  laminie  aureia  vd  argenleia  i  aed  vel  nligmikme 
parvia  margaritia  compoaita,  vd  ex  atrieo  albe  etmra  imtarmiata, 
vel  ex  tela  aurta  aimplid  aine  laminia  d  margaritia  t  tertm,  qmm 
simplex  vacatur,  dne  auro,  ex  eimpUd  eirice  Damaaeana,  vei  dka, 
aut  etiam  Im^,  ex  tela  alba  eai^ecta,  rubeis  laeimiis  sou  frangiaa 
d  vittia  pendentibue.  Pretioea  utitur  Episeepus  in  ealtmnierAma 
festis,  d  genaraliler  quandoemmque  in  iffieie  didtur  hprnmna  Te 
Deum  laudamus,  dec.  d  in  misaa  Gloria  in  excelsia  Deo.  AV 
hihminus  in  dedem  feetis  etiam  auriphrygiata  uti  prterit,  aai 
potiua  ad  commoditatemquam  ex  naceeaitate ;  ne  acHied  Epiacopma 
nimia  gravetur,  n  in  toto  oJUio  pretioea  utatmr :  proptere^  mam 
receptum  eat,  tam  in  Feaperie,  quam  in  Mieaia,  «x  pretiaaa  mtatmr 
Episeepus  m  jrrnicipte  d  imjbie  Fespararum  d  Jtiaaarum  aalam 
mnm,  oc  eunda  ad  Eedesiam  d redeundo  ab  ea;  d  quamda  lnc«f 
manua  d  dot  benedietiomem  aalemnem.  Jntarmadio  autem  apaHa 
loco  pretiaam  aedpit  emriphrygiatam.  —  .iuripkrygiain  wutrm 
utitur  Epiacopus  ab  Jtdventu  Dawumi  uaque  ad  featmm  Mhdntm- 
tia,  exeepta  Dominica  tartia  jSdventua,  m  qua  Odtar  Attraitma 
Gaudete,  dec.  idaoque  in  aignum  lotittc  atttsr  tunc  prrtima 
hem  a  Septuageaima  uaque  adferiamquarlammtgaria  Hhdmmadm 
i$Uluaiv4,  exeepta  Dominica  quarta  ^uadrageaimm,  m  qua  didtar 
fntroitua  Letare,  ttc.  hem  in  ommbue  vigiliia,qu0jefimamtm'f 
d  in  omnibua  quatuar  tamperibua ;  m  Rogatianibua,  Tjitamiie  at 
processionibus,  quee  ex  causa  pemitemtim  Jkmt ;  m  feata  Ainsun 
Hum,  niri  veniat  m  Dominica ;  d  bemediedembua,  et  cenasw. 
tionibua,  quet  private  aguntur.  Qia&«s  fntdm  f  say  si  iiwi 
abatind,  Epiaeopua  a  mitra  pretiaaa.  Pderit  tamtn 
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4mm  wtitmr  mmripkrygiaUf  nti  etiam  timpKri  §9itm  iwoi*  atfmrwta, 
froMt  d$  prHiota  et  amrifkryfittm  dietmm  t$L  9iw^ei  vera 
9dtra  Mtitmr  ^isctput  ferim  textm  im  Partueece,  d  m  ojgkiit  «e 
JttMtit  d^uH€tanm,**^Cmrmiiotimle  Epbooponini,  1. 1,  e.  17. 


Tk$p4dl 
Of  wool  vmifedy  wkUh  on  the  ApostU^t  tomb 
Ortgory  kadlmL  —  XVIII.  p.  688,  ool.  9. 

*«  By  the  way,  the  pall  n  a  pontifical  Teftoient,  cooiiclerable 
for  the  matter,  makinf ,  and  nysteriei  thereof.  For  tlie  mat- 
ter, it  ii  made  of  lamb*e  wooll  and  •apentitioa.  I  My  of 
lamb'i  wooll,  as  it  comee  from  the  eheep't  back,  without  a»y 
other  artificiall  colour,  tpno,  lay  eome,  by  a  peculiar  order  of 
nonnei,  first  cast  into  the  tombe  of  St.  Peter,  taken  from  his 
body,  say  otiiert,  surely  roost  sacred  if  from  both  ;  and  super- 
Btitionsly  adorned  with  little  black  crosses.  For  the  form 
thereof;  the  breadth  exceeded  not  three  fingers,  one  of 
our  buclielours'  lambskin  hoods  in  Cambridge  would  make 
three  of  them,  baTtng  two  labells  htinging  down  before  and 
behind,  which  the  archbishops  onely,  when  going  to  the  altar, 
put  about  their  necks,  above  their  other  pontificttll  ornaments. 
Three  mysteries  were  couched  therein.  FlrH^  Humility, 
which  beautifies  the  clergy  above  all  their  costly  copes. 
Suondlff  Innoceney,  to  imitate  lamb-like  simplicitie.  And, 
TltinUyj  Industry,  to  follow  him  wlio  fetched  his  wandering 
sheep  home  on  his  shoulders.  But  to  speak  plainly,  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries  in  the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishops  receiv- 
ing it  shewed  therein  their  dependence  on  Rome ;  and  a  mote 
in  this  manner  ceremoniously  taken  was  a  sufflcient  acknowl- 
edgement of  their  subjection.  And  as  it  owned  Rome's 
power,  so  in  af\er  ages  it  increased  their  profit.  For,  though 
now  Buch  palls  were  freelj  given  to  archbishops,  whose  places 
in  Britain  for  the  present  were  rather  cumbersome  than  com- 
modious, having  little  more  than  their  paines  for  their  labour ; 
yet  in  after  ngcs  the  archbiphop  of  Canterburie*s  pall  was  sold 
for  five  thousand  florenes,  so  that  the  pope  might  well  have 
the  golden  fleece  if  he  could  sell  all  his  lamb's  wooil  at  that 
rate.  Onely  let  me  add,  that  the  author  of  Canterbury -book 
•tiles  this  pal!  Tamquam  grande  C^risti  Saemmentum.  It  is 
well  taitquam  came  in  to  help  it,  or  else  we  should  have  had 
eight  ucnmenU.^*  —  Fuller**  Church  Hutorg^  page  71. 


7^  rstics  and  the  writUn  work*  of  SatmU^ 
Toledo*o  ehoicul  treasure^  priud  beyond 
AIL  wealtk,  their  living  and  their  dead  rtmaiju  i 
T%eee  to  the  mouMtain  faetneeoee  he  bore 
Ofmuubdued  CsiOa^rui,  there  depooedf 
One  daif  to  be  the  boaet  of  yet  ui^uiU 
OoiedOf  and  the  dear  idolalnf 
OfmultiUdee  wtbom.  —  XVITI,  p.  688,  col.  I. 

**  Among  those,"  says  Morales,  "  who  then  passed  fVom 
Toledo  to  Asturias,  was  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  named 
Urban.  —  He,  with  a  holy  foresight,  collected  the  sacred  relics 
which  he  could,  and  the  most  precious  books  of  his  own 
church  and  of  others,  determining  to  carry  them  all  to  the 
Asturias,  in  order  that  the  holy  relics  might  not  be  profiined 
or  treated  with  little  reverence  by  the  infidels ;  and  that  the 
books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  offlces, 
and  the  works  of  our  holy  doctors,  might  not  he  lost.  —  And 
although  many  relics  are  mentioned  which  the  archbishop 
then  carried  from  Toledo,  especial  mention  is  made  of  a  holy 
ark  full  of  many  and  most  remarkable  relics,  which  through 
divers  chances  and  dangers,  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  Toledo,  and  of  which  all  that  is  fitting  shall  be  related  in 
its  place,  if  it  please  God  that  this  history  should  proceed. 
It  is  also  expressly  said,  that  the  cope  which  Our  Lady  gave 
to  8t.  Ildefonso,  was  then  carried  to  the  Asturias  with  the 
other  relics ;  and  being  so  capital  a  relic,  it  was  a  worthy 
thing  to  write  of  it  thus  particularly.  Of  tlie  sacred  books 
which  were  saved  at  that  time,  there  are  specified  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  Councils,  the  works  of  St.  Isidore,  and  Qt. 
Ildefonso,  and  of  St.  Julian  the  archbiahop  of  Toledo.  And 
aa  there  is  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Oviedo  that  holy  ark, 
tofether  with  many  others  of  the  relics  which  were  then  re- 
moved, ao  do  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  in  the  library  of 


that  church  thrar  or  four  hooka  of  those  which  were  then 
biooght  ftoBS  Toledo,  i  am  led  to  thia  belief  by  seeing  that 
they  are  written  in  a  form  of  Gothic  letters,  which  being  coa»- 
pared  wit^  writings  aiz  hundred  years  old,  are  without  doubt 
much  older,  nd  of  oharactera  ao  diflereot,  that  they  may  well 
be  attributed  Co  the  timee  of  the  Ooths.  One  is  the  volume 
of  the  Councils,  another  is  a  Santoral,  another  cootaina  the 
books  of  St.  Isidore  do  Aktaris  Renm,  with  other  works  of 
other  aothota.  And  there  are  also  some  leaves  of  a  Bible.  •> 
To  put  these  sacred  reliea  in  greater  security,  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  Moora,  they  hid  them  in  a  cave,  and  in  a  sort 
of  deep  pit  therein,  two  leagues  fVom  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
(which  waa  not  at  that  time  built,)  in  a  mountain,  which  waa 
for  this  reason  called  Bfontesacro.  It  is  now  by  a  slight  cor- 
ruption called  Moosagro ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  hold 
the  cave  in  great  veneration,  and  a  great  romery,  or  pilgrim- 
age, is  made  on  St.  Magdalen's  day.  —Moraleot  1.  13,  c.  7L 

The  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited  is  curiooaly 
described  in  the  Romantic  Chronicle.  He  found  that  in 
this  land  of  Asturias  there  waa  a  sierra,  full  great,  and  high, 
the  which  had  only  two  entrances,  aAei  this  manner.  On  the 
one  entrance,  there  was  a  great  ritrer,  which  waa  to  he  passed 
seven  times,  and  in  none  of  those  seven  places  was  it  fnrdable 
at  any  time,  except  in  the  month  of  July.  And  after  the  ritrer 
had  been  croat  seven  times,  tliere  was  an  ascent  of  a  long 
league  up  a  high  mountain,  which  is  full  of  many  great  treea 
and  great  thickets,  wherein  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears 
and  boars  and  welvea,  and  there  ia  a  pass  there  between  two 
rocks,  which  ten  men  might  defend  against  the  whole  world, 
and  this  ia  the  one  entrance.  The  other  is,  thst  you  must 
ascend  this  great  mountain,  by  a  path  of  two  foil  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  one  side  having  always  the  river,  and  the  way 
so  narrow,  that  one  man  must  go  before  another,  and  one  man 
can  defend  the  path  in  such  manner,  that  no  arbalist,  nor  engine 
of  other  kind,  nor  any  other  thing,  eaa  hurt  him,  i>ot  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  come  against  him.  And  if  any  one  were 
to  stumble  upon  this  path,  he  would  fall  more  than  two 
thousand  fathoms,  down  over  roeks  into  the  river,  which  lies  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  water  appears  blacker  than  pitch.  And 
upon  that  mountain  there  is  a  good  spring,  and  a  plain  where 
there  are  good  meadows,  and  room  enough  to  raise  grain  for 
eight  or  ten  persons  for  a  year ;  and  the  snow  is  always  there 
for  company,  enduring  from  one  year  to  another.  And  upon 
that  mountain  the  archbishop  made  two  churches,  one  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  other  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Michael,  and  there  he  placed  all  these  reliques,  where 
he  had  no  fear  that  any  should  take  them  ;  and  for  the  honour 
of  these  relics,  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  whole  mountain, 
and  appointed  good  guard  over  the  sacred  relics,  and  left  there 
three  men  of  good  life,  who  were  willing  to  remain  there, 
serving  God,  and  doing  penance  for  their  sins."  —  B.  9,  c  48. 

Of  the  Ontcra  Ssale,  Morales  has  given  a  curious  account 
in  his  Journal :  the  sul»stanee,  with  other  remarkable  circum- 
stancea,  he  afterwards  thus  inserted,  in  his  great  history  :  — 

"  The  other  church  (or  chapel)  which  King  Alonsoel  Casto 
ordered  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor,  (or 
cathedral,)  was  with  the  advocation  of  the  Glorious  Arch- 
angel St.  Michael.  And  in  order  that  be  might  elevate  it, 
he  placed  under  it  another  church  of  the  Virgin  and  Martyr 
St.  Leocadia,  somewhat  low,  and  vaulted  with  a  strong  arch, 
to  support  the  great  weight  which  was  to  be  Hud  upon  it. 
The  king's  motive  for  thus  elevating  this  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, I  believe  certainly  to  have  been  because  of  the  great 
humidity  of  that  land.  He  had  determined  to  place  in  this 
church  the  famous  relics  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  region  is  so  great,  that  even  in 
summer  the  furniture  of  the  booses  on  high  ground  is  covered 
with  mold.  This  religious  prince  therefore  elevated  the 
church  with  twcoming  foresight  for  reverence  and  better 
preservation  of  the  prccions  treasure  which  was  therein  to 
bo  deposited.  For  this  reason  they  call  it  Camera,  (the 
chamber,)  and  for  the  many  and  great  relics  which  it  con- 
tains, it  has  most  deservedly  the  appellation  of  Holy.  You 
ascend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  steps,  which  begin  in 
the  cross  of  the  Iglesia  Mayor,  (or  cathedral,)  and  lead  to  a 
vaulted  apartment  twenty  foet  square,  where  there  is  an  altar 
upon  which  mass  is  said  ;  for  within  there  is  no  alt<r,  neither 
is  mass  said  there  by  reason  of  the  rrrerence  shewn  to  so  great 
a  sanctuary ;  and  K  may  be  teen  that  K.  D.  Ahmso  intended 
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in  his  plan  that  there  ihould  be  no  altar  within.  In  this 
apartment  or  outer  chapel  i»  a  great  arched  door,  with  a  rery 
■tronf  fiittenin; ;  it  lead*  to  another  Bmaller  square  chamber, 
vaulted  also,  with  a  square  door,  which  also  ii  fastened  with 
another  strong  fasteninf,  and  these  are  the  fastenings  and 
keys  which  the  Bishop  Sampyro  admires  for  their  strength 
-  and  security. 

*'  The  square  door  is  the  door  of  the  Holy  Chamber,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  chorc.h,  and  you  descend  to  it  by 
twelve  steps.  The  body  of  this  church  is  twenty-four  feet  in 
length,  and  sixteen  in  width.  Its  arched  roof  is  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  roof  is  most  richly  wrought,  and  supported 
upon  six  columns  of  divers  kinds  of  marble,  all  precious  and 
right  beautiful,  upon  which  the  twelve  apostles  are  sculptured, 
two  and  two.  The  ground  is  laid  with  Mosaic  work,  with 
variety  of  columns,  representing  jasper  ware.  The  Bishop 
Sampyro  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  darknen  of  this 
ehnrch,  which  has  only  one  small  window  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chapel ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  which  we  call  the  body 
of  the  church,  there  are  commonly  three  silver  lamps  burning, 
the  one  in  the  middle  larger  tlian  the  other  two,  and  many 
other  lights  are  kindled  when  the  relics  are  shewn.  These 
are  kept  within  a  grating,  which  divides  the  chapel  from  the 
church.  The  chapel  has  two  rich  marbles  at  the  entrance ;  it 
is  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  its  width  somewhat  less  ;  the 
floor  and  the  roof  are  after  the  sume  fashion  as  those  of  the 
church,  but  it  is  one  utado  lower,  which  in  those  times  seems 
to  have  been  customary  in  Asturias  and  in  Gallicia,  the 
Capillas  Mayores,  or  principal  chapels,  being  much  lower 
than  the  body  of  the  church.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  plain, 
and  has  painted  in  the  middle  our  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  the 
four  evangelists  ;  and  this  performance  is  so  ancient,  that  it 
is  manifestly  of  the  age  of  the  fbunder.  At  this  iron  grating 
strangers  are  usually  detained ;  there  is  a  lower  one  within 
of  wood,  to  which  persons  are  admitted  who  deserve  this 
privilege  for  their  dignity  ;  and  few  there  be  who  enter 
farther.  This  church  the  king  built  to  remove  to  it,  as 
accordingly  he  forthwith  removed,  the  Holy  Ark,  the  holy 
bodies,  and  the  other  great  relics,  which,  at  the  destruction 
of  Spain,  were  hidden  in  the  cave  and  well  of  Monsagro,  and 
for  this  cause  he  had  it  built  with  so  much  care,  and  so  richly, 
and  with  such  security. 

"1  have  described  the  Camara  SanU  thus  particularly,  that 
what  I  may  say  of  the  most  precious  relics  which  it  contains 
may  be  the  better  enjoyed.  I  will  particularize  the  most 
principal  of  them,  beginning  with  the  Holy  Ark,  which  with 
great  reason  has  deserved  this  name.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  chapel,  close  to  the  wooden  grate,  so  that  you  can  only 
go  round  it  on  three  sides,  and  it  is  placed  upon  a  stone 
pedestal,  wrought  with  mouldings  of  a  palm  in  height.  It  is 
a  vara  and^  half  (about  five  feet)  in  length  ;  little  less  than 
a  vara  wide,  and  about  as  deep,  that  part  which  is  of  silver, 
not  including  the  height  which  the  pedestal  gives  it.  The 
cover  is  flat,  and  it  is  covered  in  all  parts  with  silver  plates 
of  some  thickness,  and  gilt  on  some  places.  In  the  front, 
or  that  side  which  fronU  the  body  of  the  church,  it  has  the 
twelve  apostles  in  more  than  half  relief,  and  on  the  sides 
there  are  histories  of  Our  Lady  in  the  same  silver-work.  On 
the  flat  part  of  the  cover  there  is  a  large  crucifix  engraved 
with  many  other  images  round  about  it.  The  sides  are 
elaborately  wrought  with  foliage,  and  the  whole  displays  great 
antiquity.  The  cover  has  round  about  it  four  lines  in  the 
silver,  which,  however,  are  imperfect,  the  silver  being  want- 
ing in  some  places.  What  they  contain  is  this,  as  I  have 
copied  it  faithfully,  with  its  bad  Latin  and  other  faulU :  — 

"  Omnis  conventus  pafuU  Deo  digntu  eatkoUd  cognoacat^ 
^KorMin  tnOftat  veneratiw  retiqmtu,  intra  prettMissima  prm- 
aetUis  arekalatera.  Hoe  est  de  Ugno  pbtrimmmt  sive  de  cruee 
Domini.  De  vestimentia  ilUMS^  qitod  per  gortem  divisum  esL 
De  pane  deUetab^  unde  in  una  uaus  est.  De  tindone  Do- 
mimco  ejus  adqus  sudario  et  enure  sonctunmo.  De  terra 
sancta  qnam  pus  caleamt  ttfMC  vestigiis.  De  vestimentis  matris 
ejns  Virgims  Marim.  De  lacU  quoque  ejus,  quod  multum  est 
mdrabile.  His  pariter  eonjunetm  sunt  qumdam  sanctorum  maxime 
prestantes  rs/ifiM,  quorum  prout  potuimus,  hoc  nomna  sub- 
seripsimus.  Hoe  eH  de  Saneto  PetrOy  ds  Saneto  T%ma,  Saneti 
BartolomeL  De  ossibus  Propketarum,  de  omnUms  Jipostolis,  et 
ds  aUis  quam  plurimis  Sanctis,  quorum  nomina  sola  Dei  seientia 
coUigiL    His  OfKsHms  egregius  Ret  Jidrfonsus  kumiU  devotions 


perditMS  fecit  hoc  reeeptaeulum,  sanctorum  pignarikusimsigmiimm 
argents  deauratum,  ezterins  adomatum  ims  viiikus  eperikmst 
per  quod  post  ejus  vHMmmereatur  consortium  iOaruM  is  emlestHms 

sanctorum  juhari  predbus.    Hmc  quidem  saluti  et  re Here 

a  large  piece  of  the  silver  is  gone.  —  Movit  omnis  provintia  in 

terra  sine  dubio. Here  there  is  another  great  ehaam.  — 

Menus  e(  industria  elerieerum  et  pmsulum,  qui  propter  kee  eemr 
vemams  cttai  dicto  jSd^fbnso  Prinaqte,  et  cum  germmta  1mrti$muM 
Urraea  nomina  dicta:  quibus  Rsdempier  omnium  renetdit 
indulgaUiam  et  suorum  peeeatemm  veniam,  per  kec  smneterum 
pignora  Jtpostelorum  et  Saneti  Justi  et  Pastoris,  Coemm  et  Dm- 
OTMmi,  EulaUm  Vbrgims,  etMaxmL,  Germemi,  Bamdm,  Pmrntsle- 
onis,  Cffpriani  et  Juetinm,  Sebaetiani,  Facundi  et  Prtautict, 
CikrutopAori,  Cueufati,  FeUds,  Su^idL 

"  This  inscription,  with  its  bad  Latin  and  other  defects, 
and  by  reason  of  the  parts  that  are  lost,  can  ill  be  translated. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  render  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  enjoyed 
by  all.  It  says  thus :  Know  all  the  congregation  of  Catholic 
people,  worthy  of  God,  whose  the  famous  relics  are,  which 
they  venerate  within  the  most  precious  sides  of  this  ark.  Know 
then  tliat  herein  is  great  part  of  the  wood  or  cross  of  our  Lord. 
Of  his  garment  for  which  they  cast  lots.  Of  the  blessed  bread 
whereof  he  ate  at  the  supper.  Of  his  linen,  of  the  holy  hand- 
kerchief, (the  Sudario,)  and  of  bis  most  holy  blood.  Of  the 
holy  ground  which  he  then  trod  with  his  holy  feet.  Of  the 
garments  of  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  also  of  her  milk, 
which  is  a  great  wonder.  With  these  also  there  are  oany 
capital  relics  of  saints,  whose  names  we  shall  write  here  as  we 
can.  Saint  Peter,  6L  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew.  Bones  of 
the  prophets,  and  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  of  many  other  saints 
whose  names  are  known  only  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  The 
noble  King  Don  Alonso,  being  full  of  humble  devotion  for  all 
these  holy  relics,  made  this  repository,  adorned  and  ennobled 
with  pledges  of  the  saints,  and  on  the  outside  covered  with 
silver,  and  gilded  with  no  little  cunning.  For  the  which  may 
he  deserve  after  this  life  the  company  of  these  SainU  in 
heaven,  being  aided  by  their  intercession.  —  These  holy  relics 
were  placed  here  by  the  care  and  by  the  hands  of  many  clergy 
and  prelates,  who  were  here  assembled  with  the  said  King  D. 
Alonso,  and  with  his  chosen  sister  called  Donna  Urraea.  To 
whom  may  the  Redeemer  of  all  grant  remission  and  pardon 
of  their  sins,  for  the  reverence  and  rich  reliquary  which  they 
made  for  the  said  relics  of  the  Apostles,  and  for  those  of  tlM 
Saints,  St.  Justus  and  Pastor,  St.  Cosme  and  St.  Damtan, 
St.  Eulalia  the  Virgin,  and  of  tlie  Saints  Maximus,  Germanus, 
Baudilus,  Pantaleon,  Cyprianus  and  Justine,  Sebastian,  Fa- 
cundos  and  Primitivus,  Christopher,  Cucnfiitus,  Felix  and 
Sulpicius. 

"  The  sum  of  the  manner  in  which  this  Holy  Ark  cane 
into  Spain  is  this,  conformably  to  what  is  written  by  all  our 
grave  authors.  When  Coiroes  the  King  of  Persia,  in  the  tima 
of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  came  upon  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  called 
Philip,  and  his  clergy,  with  pious  forethought,  secreted  the 
Holy  Ark,  which  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  had  been  kept 
there,  and  its  stores  augmented  with  new  relics,  which  were 
deposited  therein.  After  the  victory  of  Cosroes,  the  Btsbc^ 
Philip,  with  many  of  his  clergy,  passed  into  Africa,  carrying 
with  them  the  Holy  Ark  :  and  there  it  remained  some  years, 
till  the  Saracens  entered  into  that  province  also,  and  then 
Fulgentius  the  Bishop  of  Ruspina,  with  providence  like  that 
which  had  made  Philip  bring  it  to  Africa,  removed  it  into 
Spain.  Thus  it  came  to  the  Holy  Church  of  Toledo,  and 
was  from  thence  removed  to  Asturias,  and  hidden  in  the  cave 
of  Monsagro :  finally.  King  D.  Alonso  el  Casto  removed  it  to 
the  Camara  Santa ;  and  afterwards  K.  D.  Alonso  the  Great 
enriched  iu  Thus  our  histories  write,  and  the  same  is  read 
in  the  lessons  on  the  festival  which  the  church  of  Oviedo 
celebrates  of  the  coming  there  of  this  Holy  Ark,  with  a 
sermon  proper  for  the  day,  and  much  solemnity,  the  service 
being  said  on  the  13tli  of  March,  after  vespers,  above  in  tba 
church  of  the  Camara  Santa.  This  is  a  most  weighty  tes- 
timony which  Uie  Holy  Ark  possesses  of  its  own  authenticity, 
and  of  the  genuineness  of  the  most  great  treasure  which  it 
contains.  —  These  also  arc  strung  testimonies,  that  K.  D. 
Alonso  the  Great  should  not  only  have  made  the  Ark  so  rich, 
but  that  this  king  should  also  have  fortified  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
surrounding  it  with  walls,  and  making  for  it  a  castle,  and 
building  also  the  castle  of  Gauzon  upon  the  shore,  for  tb« 
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defence  and  aecurity  of  thi«  holy  troature,  and  tor  another  ood, 
aa  ba  left  written  upon  the  stone  of  which  we  hare  elsewhere 
apoken.  Another  testimony  of  froat  authority,  is  the  great 
rarer ence  which  has  been  shewn  to  this  Holy  Ark,  from  the 
time  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alonso  the  Great  in  the  inscription, 
to  these  our  days.  This  ia  so  great  that  no  one  has  dared  to 
open  it,  melancholy  examples  being  related  of  some  daring 
attempts  which  have  been  made.  That  which  occurred  in  our 
days  is  not  mournful,  but  rather  of  much  devotion  and  holy 
joy.  The  most  illustrious  SeSor  D.  Christoval  de  Rojaa  y 
Sandoval,  who  is  now  the  most  worthy  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
when  ha  was  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  determined  to  open  the  holy 
Ark.  For  this,  as  the  singular  devotion  and  most  holy  seal 
for  the  glory  of  God  which  he  has  in  all  things,  admonished 
him,  he  made  such  pious  preparations  as  the  fume  of  so  celes- 
tial a  treasure  shewed  to  be  necessary.  He  proclaimed  soK 
emnly  a  fast  of  forty  days  in  his  church  and  through  all  his 
diocese,  commanding  that  prayers  should  be  made  to  our  Lord, 
beseeching  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  what  was  in- 
tended, his  Most-IUustriousness  giving  the  example,  which  is 
very  common  and  very  edifying  in  his  church,  in  himself,  and 
in  the  ministers  thereof.  Three  days  before  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  Ark  was  to  be  opened,  he  ordered  all  persons  to  ftst, 
and  to  make  greater  prayers  with  processions.  When  the 
day  arrived,  he  said  pontifical  mass,  and  preached,  infusing 
with  his  holy  exhortations  much  of  his  own  devout  desires 
into  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  The  mass  being  finished,  clad 
as  he  was,  he  ascended  to  the  Camara  Santa,  with  much  out- 
ward solemnity,  and  with  much  fervor  of  devotion  internally 
in  his  heart ;  and  having  there  again  renewed  his  humble 
prayers  to  our  Lord,  and  quickened  the  ardor  of  that  sacred 
desire  which  had  influenced  him ,  oq  his  knees  as  he  was  be- 
C>re  the  Holy  Ark,  he  took  the  key  to  open  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  he  stretched  out  his  hood  to  put  the  key  in  the 
lock,  suddenly  he  felt  such  horror  and  dismay,  and  found  hiro- 
aelf  so  bereft  of  all  power  (tan  imposnUiUado)  to  move  it  in 
any  way,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  or  do  any 
thing  but  remain  in  that  holy  consternation,  without  having 
atrength  or  ability  for  more.  And  as  if  he  had  come  there  to 
oppose  and  prevent  that  which  purposely,  and  with  so  much 
deaire  and  preparation,  he  bad  intended  to  do,  he  desisted  from 
his  intent,  and  gave  it  up,  his  whole  holy  desire  being  turned 
into  a  chill  of  humble  shrinking  and  fear.  Among  other  things 
which  his  most  Illustrious  Lordship  relates  of  what  he  then 
felt,  he  says,  that  his  hair  stood  up  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
anch  force,  that  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  it  lifted  the  mitre  a 
considerable  way  from  his  head.  Now,  we  all  know  that  this 
Ihmous  prelate  has  vigor  and  persevering  courage  for  all  the 
great  things  which  he  undertakes  in  the  service  of  our  Lord ; 
bat  in  this  manner  the  Holy  Ark  remained  unopened  then, 
and  thus  I  believe  it  will  always  remain,  fastened  more  surely 
with  veneration  and  reverence,  and  with  respect  of  these  ex- 
amples, than  with  the  strong  bolt  of  its  lock. 

**  In  the  inscription  of  this  Holy  Ark,  mention  is  made  of 
the  relies  of  St.  Baudilus,  and  by  reason  that  he  is  a  Saint 
very  little  known,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  him. 
Th^  Saint  is  much  reverenced  in  Salamanca  and  in  Zamora, 
and  in  both  cities  he  has  a  parochial  church,  and  in  Zamora 
they  have  a  good  part  of  his  relics.  They  have  so  much 
corrupted  the  name,  calling  him  St.  Boal,  that  the  Saint  is 
now  scarcely  known  by  his  own. 

**  They  of  the  church  say,  that  the  cope  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
which  Our  Lady  gave  him,  is  in  the  Ark.  This  may  well  be 
believed,  since  our  good  autliors  particularly  relate  that  it  was 
carried  to  Oviedo  with  the  Holy  Ark,  and  with  the  other 
relies,  and  it  does  not  now  appear  among  them,  and  there  is 
much  more  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been  very  carefully  put 
away,  than  that  it  haa  been  lost.  Also  they  say,  that  when 
the  celestial  cope  was  put  into  the  Holy  Ark,  they  took  out 
of  it  the  piece  of  the  holy  Sudario,  in  which  the  head  of  our 
Redeemer  was  wrapped  up  for  his  interment,  as  is  said  in  the 
inacription  of  the  Ark.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  famous  relics 
In  all  Christendom,  and  therefore  it  is  most  richly  adorned, 
and  reverently  preserved,  being  shown  only  three  times  in  the 
year  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  box  in  which  it  is 
kept  is  wrought  without  of  gold  and  azure,  with  beautiful 
mouldings  and  pictures,  and  other  ornaments  of  much  au- 
thority. Within  this  there  is  a  square  piece  of  wood,  covered 
entirely  with  black  velvet,  with  silver  handles,  and  other 


decorations  of  silver  round  about ;  in  the  hollow  of  this  square, 
the  holy  Sudario  is  stretched  and  fastened  u|)on  the  velvet; 
it  ia  a  thin  linen  cloth,  three  quarters  long  and  half  a  vara 
wide,  and  in  many  places  full  of  the  divine  blood  from  the 
head  of  our  Redeemer,  in  divers  forma  and  stains  of  various 
sizes }  wherein  some  persons  observe  marks  of  the  divine 
countenance  and  other  particularities.  I  did  not  perceive 
this }  but  the  feeling  which  came  upon  me  when  I  looked  at 
it  is  suflBcient  to  make  me  believe  any  thing  of  it ;  and  if  a 
wretch  like  me  was  thus  affected,  what  must  it  be  with  tliose 
who  deserve  of  our  Lord  greater  regalements  on  such  an  occa- 
sion !  It  is  exhibited  to  the  people  three  times  in  the  year ; 
on  Good  Friday,  and  on  the  two  festivals  of  the  Cross  in  May 
and  in  September,  and  there  is  then  a  great  concourse  from 
all  the  country,  and  from  distant  parts.  This  part  of  the  cross 
of  the  church  where  the  Camara  Santa  is,  is  richly  hung,  and 
in  the  first  apartment  of  the  Camara,  a  corridor  is  erected  for 
this  exhibition,  which  is  closed  that  day  with  curtains  of 
black  velvet,  and  a  canopy  that  extends  over  the  varandas. 
The  Bishop  in  his  pontificals,  with  his  assistants  and  other 
grave  persons,  places  himself  behind  the  curtains  witli  the 
Holy  Sudario,  holding  it  by  the  silver  handles,  covered  with 
a  veil.  The  curtains  are  undrawn,  and  the  quiristers  below 
immediately  begin  the  Miserere.  The  Bishop  lifts  the  veil, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Sudario,  another  music  begins  of 
the  voices  of  the  people,  deeply  affected  with  devotion,  which 
verily  penetrates  all  hearts.  The  Bishop  stands  some  time, 
turning  the  Sacred  Relic  to  all  sides,  and  afterwards  the  veil 
being  replaced,  and  the  curtains  redrawn,  he  replaces  the 
Holy  Sudario  in  its  box.  'With  all  these  solemnities,  the  very 
Hlnstrious  and  most  Reverend  Sexior,  M.  D.  Gonzalo  de 
Solorzano,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  exhibited  this  Holy  Relic  on 
the  day  of  Santiago,  in  the  year  of  our  Redeemer  1573,  in 
order  that  I  might  bear  a  more  complete  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  King  our  Lord,  I  having  at  that  time  undertaken  thia 
sacred  journey  by  his  command. 

"  Another  chest,  with  a  covering  of  crimson  and  brocade, 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  bones,  and  some  pieces  of  a  head ; 
which,  although  they  are  very  damp,  have  a  most  sweet  odor, 
and  this  all  we  who  were  present  perceived,  when  they  were 
shown  me,  and  we  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  notable  and  marvellous 
thing.  The  account  which  they  of  the  church  give  of  this 
holy  body  is,  that  it  is  that  of  St.  Serrano,  without  knowing 
any  thing  more  of  it.  I,  considering  the  great  dampness  of 
the  sacred  bones,  believe  certainly  that  it  was  brought  up  to 
the  Camara  Santa  ftom  the  church  of  Leocadia,  which,  as  it 
has  been  seen,  is  underneath  it.  And  there,  in  the  altar,  the 
great  stone-chest  is  empty,  in  which  King  Alonso  el  Casto 
enclosed  many  relics,  as  tlie  Bishop  Sampyro  writes.  For 
myself  I  have  always  held  for  cerUin,  that  the  body  of  Su 
Leocadia  is  that  which  is  in  this  rich  chest.  And  in  this 
opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  since  the  year  1560,  when 
such  exquisite  diligence  has  been  used  by  our  Spaniards  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gisleno,  near  Mons  de  Henao  in  Flan- 
ders, to  verify  whether  the  body  of  St.  Leocadia,  which  they 
have  there,  is  that  of  our  Saint.  The  result  has  been,  that  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  same ;  since  an 
authentic  writing  was  found  of  the  person  who  carried  it 
thither  by  favor  of  one  of  our  earliest  kings,  and  he  carried  it 
from  Oviedo  without  dispute  ;  because,  occording  to  my 
researches,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  there.  Now  I  affirm,  that 
the  king  who  gave  part  left  part  also ;  and  neither  is  that 
which  is  there  so  much,  that  what  we  saw  at  Oviedo  might 
not  well  have  been  left,  neither  is  this  so  much  but  that  which 
is  at  Mons  might  well  have  been  given. 

»*  In  the  church  below,  in  a  hollow  made  for  thia  purpose, 
with  grates,  and  a  gate  well  ornamented,  is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ  filled  with  miraculous  wuie 
at  the  marriage  in  Galilee.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  an  an- 
cient foshion,  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  contains  more  than  six  arroboA.  And  foras- 
much as  it  is  in  the  wall  of  the  church  of  K.  Alonso  el  Costo, 
and  all  the  work  about  it  is  very  ancient,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  said  king  ordered  it  to  be  placed  there."  —  Conmie* 
General  de  Eepana,  I  13,  b.  40. 

Morales  gives  an  outline  of  this  vessel  in  his  Journal,  ond 
observes,  that  if  the  Christians  transported  it  by  land,  partic- 
ular strength  and  the  aid  of  God  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  it  so  many  leagues,  and  move  it  over  the  rugged 
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■wantatni  of  Earopa  ;  —  but,  he  adds,  it  might  hare  eome  by 
water  from  Andalusia  or  Portufal,  and  in  that  cato  this  would 
hare  boen  a  land  journey  of  only  four  or  Ave  leafuas.  In  his 
Journal,  Morales  mentions  certain  other  relics  of  which  the 
church  of  Otriedo  boasted,  but  for  which  he  required  better 
•ridence  than  could  be  adduced  for  them.  Such  were  a  por- 
tion of  Tobit's  llflh,  and  of  Samson's  honey-comb,  with  other 
such  things,  which,  he  says,  would  lessen  the  credit  of  the 
Ark,  where,  according  to  tlie  Bishop  of  Oriedo,  D.  Pelayo, 
and  Sebastian,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  they  were  deposited. 
Of  these  precious  relics  he  soys  nothing  in  his  history,  neither 
does  he  mention  a  piece  of  Moses's  rod,  a  large  piece  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  skin,  and  the  sole  of  St.  Peter's  slioe,  all  which 
he  enumerates  in  his  Journal,  implying  rather  than  expressing 
his  doubts  of  their  authenticity.  As  a  scrupulous  and  faithAil 
antiquary.  Morales  was  accustomed  to  require  eridence,  and 
to  investigate  it ;  and  for  these  ho  could  find  no  other  testi- 
mony than  tradition  and  antiquity,  which,  as  presumptive 
prooft,  were  strong  corroborants  of  faith,  but  did  not  suffice  of 
themselves.  The  Holy  Ark  has  all  the  evidence  which  he 
required,  and  the  reverence  with  which  he  regardMl  it,  is 
curiously  expressed  in  his  Journal.  **  I  have  now,"  he  says, 
*' described  the  material  part  of  the  Camara  Santa.  The 
■piritual  and  devout  character  which  it  derives  from  the  sa- 
cred treasures  which  it  contains,  and  the  feeling  which  is  expe- 
rienced upon  entering  it,  cannot  be  described  without  giving 
infinite  thanks  to  our  Lord,  that  he  has  bven  pleased  to  suffer 
a  wretch  like  me  to  enjoy  it.  I  write  this  in  the  church 
before  the  grating,  and  God  knows  I  am  as  it  were  beside 
myself  with  fear  and  reverence,  and  I  can  only  beseech  God 
to  give  me  strength  to  proceed  with  that  for  which  I  have  no 
poMrer  myself."  — T.  10,  Fiage,  p.  91. 

Morales,  like  Origen,  had  given  in  his  youth  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  feelings,  and  it  soi 
times  seems  as  if  he  had  emasculated  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  body.  But  with  all  this  abject  superstition,  he  was  a 
thoroughly  pious  and  good  man.  His  life  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  his  writings,  besides  their  great  historical  and  anti- 
quarian value,  derive  additional  interest  from  the  picture  of 
the  author's  mind  which  they  so  frequently  display.  The 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  his  work  is  siofolarly 
characteristic. 

TTU  frtmd  mrrmif 
CftrmmUf  mureatt  vetts,  Mtdjeiottry, 
With  mU  wkiek  Leutngildfor  ^fUr  king* 
USl,  tUittatious  ^ku  powsr  ?  —  XYIII.  p.  688,  ool.  fi. 

"  Poatrtmum  btlhtm  SuevtM  intv/tt,  rtgnwmquM  eorwn  hi  jura 
gentis  nuB  mtrft  ederUate  tnuunngit,  Uispania  magna  ex  parte 
fotitMSj  nam  antea  gena  Octkorum  angustis  Jbt^us  arttababir. 

—  Fiteum  quoque  pritmu  iste  loeupUtavUy  pHmtuque  mrarimm  de 
rofuut  ctrtMR,  kaatiamjut  manmbiu  aaxU.  Primiufu*  eUam 
vUer  suot  rtgali  vtsie  epertu*  in  solio  resedit.  Alni  ante  emm 
at  habitue  et  eonsessus  eommuniey  ut  popular  Ua  et  regihu*  eroL** 

—  B.  Isidor.  Hist.  Goth.  —  Espana  Sagrada,  6,  496-9. 


The  Sueve.  —XYIII.  p.  689,  col.  1. 

As  late  MM  the  age  of  the  Philips,  the  Portuguese  were 
called  Sevoeoa  by  the  Castilians,  as  an  opprobrious  name. 
Brito  says.  It  was  the  old  word  Suevos  continued  and  cor- 
rupted, and  used  contemptuously,  because  its  origin  was  for- 
gotten. — Monarekia  iMsitoMif  3,  6,  4. 

When  the  Sueves  and  Alans  overran  Spain,  they  laid  siege 
to  Lisbon,  and  the  Sainti  Maxima,  Julia,  and  Verissimus,  (a 
nsost  undoubted  personage,)  being  Lisbonians,  were  applied  to 
by  their  town's  people  to  deliver  them.  Accordingly  a  sick- 
ness broke  dut  in  the  besiegers'  camp,  and  they  agreed  to  de- 
part upon  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Bernardo  de  Brito 
complains  Uiat  Blondus  and  SaboUicns,  in  their  account  of  this 
transaction,  have  been  so  careless  as  to  mention  the  money, 
and  omit  the  invocation  of  the  SainU. — JIf.  Lua.  9, 5, 33. 


Lard  GodefHoet*^  fcc.— XVIII.  p.  689,  eol.  S. 

Hie  rabitance  of  these  prayers  will  be  found  in  the  forms 

of  coronation  observed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  the  early 


ages  of  the  French  monarchy.  I  am  indebted  for  theai  to 
Turner's  most  valuable  History  of  the  Anglo-^axoos,  and  to 
Mr.  Lingard's  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  a  wod 
not  more  foil  of  erudition  than  it  is  of  Bomiah  sophittry  tad 
misrepreientation. 

Rodariek  brought 
The  hudder,—XyUl,  p.  689,  coL  2. 

TVhmh,  diriemda  ofussle,  im  cadle  eeemda 

MXDufuey  Ceude  f  hombru  prime^alat, 
De  piae  tmeima  d  Fr^ieipe  membrmda 

La  UtOMtoM  atai  dd  tiuh  iguaUt  t 
Talfmrla  e»  jmso,  quanta  alfar  »e  puda 

De  alforio  par  *u  Reyfuerem  etHaUa, 
JtMl,  Reed,  Real,  diuenda  tedoe, 
8egUM  eaetumbra  antigna  de  lae  Chdoe. 

Cb.  de  Messa.  Rastauracion  de  Espana,  1.  4,  IT.  94. 


Raf0ie€f 
O  Learn,  far  Uy  »«iiiMr  u  diapUfd* — XVII  I.  p.  680,  eoL  L 

"  La  primera  dudad  que  gaSio  diten  fue  Leon,  y  daada  aUi  sc 
Uamo  Aey  de  Leon,  y  Umo  par  arwuu  un  Leon  roxa  en  campa 
bianco,  dexando  lae  antiguae  armaa  de  loe  Oodoe,  qua  aran  un 
Lean  bermejo  rampante,  en  eampo  azut,  bueUa  la  cara  atraa,  oobre 
tree  ondaa  bUncaa  y  azales."  —  Fran,  de  Pisa.  Deec  de  To- 
ledo, L  3,  c.  9. 

Puala  dd qmnta gioba  roxa eatraOa 
rapo  de  su  valor,  vox  de  tufama, 
y  Leon  de  au  eeeudo  y  luiimitnto, 
heredado  Mason,  Signo  Sangriento. 

Coro  de  las  Moans,  p.  UB. 

**  Lee  andeamea  armea  eatoient  parlantea,  comma  Von  veAd  en 
eeUea  dea  Comtea  de  CaatiUe,  d  dea  Roia  da  Leon,  qui  prindrtat 
dea  Chateaux  et  dea  Liona,  pour  oign^Ur  lea  nam*  vutgakreo  dea 
Protincea,  par  le  blaaon  de  leura  armea ;  qui  ne  ae  reportent  paa 
a  Pandenne  donomination  de  Caatulo  et  de  Legia,  ehda  PUna.*^ 
—  Fierre  de  Marca,  Hist,  de  Beam,  1.  1,  c  IS,  $  II. 

"  The  lion's  grinders  are,  rtlariea  de  troia  poiaOaa  un  pen 
ereuaiea  dan*  leur  centre,  dona  leaqudlu  le*  apea$iattfa  n-syasf 
voir  la  figure  d^unefieur  de  bfa.  Je  n*ay  garde  de  dire  la  eom- 
traire,"  says  P.  Labat,  **U  est  permia  a  hen  dea  gena  de  voir 
danaleanuHa  et  dans  Us  ekarbonaardana  tout  uqu*Uplatt  dtemr 
imagination  de  «'y  rqiresenter ;  pourquof  ne  aera-t-U  paa  Hbre  da 
voir  aur  tea  dents  du  Lion  la  figure  deafieura  dehfsi  Je  douta 
que  ha  Espagnols  en  eonviennent,  eux  qui  prennent  le  Lion  pour 
lea  armea  et  le  ajprnbole  de  laer  monarekie ;  car  on  pourroit  lemr 
dire  que  e*eat  une  marque  que  aana  le  aeeoura  da  la  France,  leur 
Lion  ne  aeroit  paa  fort  a  eraindre.**  —  AfHque  Occidentale,  T. 
ii.  p.  14. 

Jtnd  Tagua  banda  ki*  aidda  round  tkaaeana 
qrRadaridt'afaU.  —  XYm.  ^  690,  eol.  1. 

There  is  a  place  at  Toledo  called  la  Alcumia.  **  El  nambro 
da  Jileurnia  es  Jhrabigo,  que  ea  dezir  eoaa  de  enema,  a  en  forma 
da  euemo,  lo  que  Ckriatianoa  Uamavan  foi,  a  hot  da  7V^ 
Llamase  assi  porque  desde  quo  eate  rio  paaaa  par  debmxo  do  la 
puente  de  Alcantara,  va  kaziendo  una  buetta  y  torceduru,  qua  en 
unaeacrituraantiguaaelUanakotdeTajo.  Lo  wtaamo  aeantedo 
a  Jlrlanfa  cerea  de  Lam,  da  donda  a*  Uanta  la  kox  de  Lara, 
como  la  nota  Jhnbrotio  de  Moralta  i  jfend  Refna  da  TWssIs  ay 
la  koi  de  Jiccor."- Francisco  de  Pisa.  Desc  de  Toledo, 
1.  i.  c.  14. 

JHdd  our  deaarta  we  hunt  doum  tka  birda 

Qfkaaeen, — vingadonotaave  tham!^XX,  p.  AM, ooL  1. 

The  Moors  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  huiUing  the  par- 
tridge. In  the  plains  of  Akkermute  and  Jibbel  Hidded  in 
Shcdma,  they  take  various  kinds  of  dogs  with  Uiem,  from  the 
greyhound  to  the  shepherd's  dog,  and  following  the  birds  on 
horseback,  and  allowing  them  no  time  to  rest,  they  soon  &tigiie 
them,  when  they  are  taken  by  the  dogs.  But  as  the  Moosel- 
min  eats  nothing  but  what  has  had  its  throat  cut,  he  tnkee  out 
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hu  knifn,  and  exeUiming  BumUUkf  in  the  name  of  Ck>d,  onti 
tha  throat  of  the  game. — JMkscm^s  Moroeeo,  p.  131. 


jSndranau,  nar/rtm 


XXII.  p.  686,  eoL  1. 

In  eoaapoaiof  tbeaa  lines  I  romembered  a  far  more  beaati- 
tal  paataga  ia  on*  of  tha  Eelogvea  of  the  Jeauit  Baaaierea:  — 

Arimbu  ruU  eeeefmrmu^  Jmuqms  pivputquM 
tiumUm$i$t  ttrmgtm  agrieolu  fitfitmtihus  vtfirL 
^midfacerem  7  matrtm^  lU  poUd^  tatentmque  putUmm 
JZopCadam,  tt  mediit  abdebam  corpora  aiMs. 
AtporajamfrigtbtU  kjfem»,/r<mdo9aqu*  qutrau 
Pro  Ueto  et  laUbrio  rtmo*  prmheiat  opaeoo  ,* 
Mfontomfovi  wtatrom  j  fevet  UU  rigaUem 
InfMmtem  gremdo.     Sub  prima  erqwucala  Uuio 
ProgroAoT^  tettmrn  mueria  aiforU  patertt ; 
SUvmmfiuu*  equu  tdU  inf*$uu»  habebat  i 
BonafagiOf  tt  caput  compendia  UUm  viantm. 
Condiiur  atra  diet ;  calo  nox  korrida  turgit. 
Q,uam  longit  mUd  nox  mitero  produdtur  koria! 
QaM  ftmitutjletutque  dedi  t  quam  proxima  votnm 
LmxfuU !  keu  tristi  hue  infeneit^iima  ctade! 
Cnrrebam  ad  noUtm  fueremm  per  devia  tttqam. 
Dux  amor  eaL    Annam  video^  puerumquejaemtUm 
J^gixum  ubeributf  dnrm  tuecwmbert  mortL 
fyta  parent  t  posifuom  ad  voeem  converta  vocantit 
In  wu  amplexanttm  morientia  Imminafiiit, 
Eluetantem  animam  glactaUi  e  eorpore  ndttiL 
Obrifuijfrigutfue  novum  penetramt  in  etta  t 
FdiTf  ti  timili  poUdttem  oecmmbere  letko  f 
Sort  infetta  vetat.    Restabat  cura  tepuUkrif 
Q,ue  faderem  ferrum  deerat;  miterabiU  eorpmt 
fSrondibut  ebtexiy  puerum  nee  ab  ubere  vuiai 
Sieut  trot  foUit  tegUur ;  funutque  paratuTf 
Hon  NtNiu  inotTtuMy  et  prvadt  violaMU  vontia. 


.  tkoir  wkde  eignai^Uf XXIU.  p.  700,  eol.  1. 


A  white  flag,  called  El  jSltm^  the  lignal,  ii  hoiited  erery 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  warn  the  people  out  of  hearing,  or  at 
a  great  distance,  to  prepare,  by  the  neeetsary  preliminary  ab- 
lotione,  to  proetrate  thenuelTet  before  God  at  the  Mnrice  of 
prayer.  — JaekaonU  Morocco,  p.  149. 


Tie 

XXIIL  p.  700,  coL  8. 

The  humma  ia  a  fitbuloua  bird.  The  head  orer  which  its 
ahadow  once  paasee  will  anaredly  be  encircled  with  a  crown. 
—  mikaa,  8,  ^fndiM,  ▼.  L  p.  «D. 


I4fa  hath  not  l^  Ida  bod^.  —  XXllL  p.  701,  col.  1. 

Among  the  Prorogaiivea  et  PropriiUa  aimguUiru  da  Fro- 
pkHtt  Oagnier  etate*  that,  **  iZ  est  vioant  dant  ton  Tombeau.  Jl 
fni  la  priire  dona  u  Tombeaoi  d  ckaquefoit  qut  le  Crieur  en 
fait  la  prociamation, et  an  mtme  temt  qu*on  la  reeiU.  flyaun 
jSngepoeU  tur  ton  Tombeau  qui  ate  toin  de  lui  demur  atfit  det 
Priiret  que  let  Fidilet  font  pour  bn."  —  Vie  de  Mahomet,  I. 
TiL  c.  18. 

The  common  notion,  that  the  impoetor'i  tomb  ii  tnapended 
by  mean*  of  a  loaditooe,  ia  well  known.  Labat,  in  his  Afriqoe 
Occidentale,  (T.  ii.  p.  143,)  mentiona  the  lie  of  a  Marabout, 
who,  on  hia  retnm  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
afllrmed,  *'  que  le  tomb^tu  de  Mahomet  etoit  porti  en  Pair  par  le 
mofon  de  eertaint  Jingta  qui  te  relaftnt  d*keure  en  keuret  pour 
aoutenir  ee  fardeau."  Theie  fablei,  however,  are  modeat  in 
emnpariaon  with  thoae  which  the  Franeiscana  and  Domioicana 
have  invented  to  magnify  their  foondera. 
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Out  thou  not  heard 
BoWf  when  omr  cloy  ie  lea»en*djiret  with  l|fa, 
The  wdmttering  jSngd  bringtitfrom  thai  apot 
Whereon  *tit  wntten  in  the  eternal  book 
That  toul  and  bodf  mutt  their  parting  take. 
And  earik  to  earth  retttm  7  —  XXIIL  p.  701,  coL  8. 

The  Peniana,  in  their  creed,  have  a  pleaaant  imagination 
concerning  the  death  of  men.  They  aay  that  every  one  mnat 
come  and  die  in  the  place  where  the  Angel  took  the  earth  of 
which  he  hath  been  made,  thinking  that  one  of  theae  apirita 
haa  the  care  of  forming  the  human  creature,  which  he  doth 
by  mingUng  a  little  earth  with  the  aeed.—  TleeemaC 


Tlkefperi^aU  their  tkonaandiperiA  there, 

XXIIL  p.  70S,  eoL  L 

The  battle  of  Covadonga  la  one  of  the  great  miraclea  of 
Bpaniah  hiatory.  It  waa  aaaerted  formany  centurlea,  without 
contradiction,  and  is  atill  believed  by  the  people,  that  when 
the  Moors  attacked  Pelayo  in  the  cave,  their  weapons  were 
turned  back  upon  themselves  ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
in  the  clouds,  and  that  part  of  a  mountain  fell  upon  the  Infi- 
dels, and  crushed  those  who  were  fly ing  from  the  desttuct ion. 
In  what  manner  that  destruction  might  have  been  effected, 
was  exemplified  upon  a  amaller  acale  in  the  Tyrol,  In  the 
memorable  war  of  18U9. 

Barret  sums  up  the  story  briefly,  and  in  the  true  strain  of 
BfJne  Ancient. 


The  Sarr'cen,  hearing  that  th'  Aatorianites 
Had  King  created,  and  stood  on  their  guatd, 
Sends  multitudes  of  Mohametiaed  knigbta 
To  rouae  them  out  their  roeka,  and  force  their 
Pelagiua,  hearing  of  thia  enterprise, 
Preparea  hia  petty  power  on  Auaeve  mount  i 
Alchameh  cornea  with  Zarxen  multiplies. 
Meaning  Pelagiua'  forcea  to  diaroount. 
To  blowB  they  come  ;  but  lo !  a  etnka  diviae^ 
The  Iber,  few,  beaU  nombrona  8arraeene» 
Two  myriada  with  Mahomet  went  to  dine 
In  Parca'a  park. 


Tke  Bread  vf  Ufe,  —  XXIV.  p.  704,  ool.  L 

It  ia  now  admitted  by  the  beat  informed  of  the  Komiah 
writera  themaelvea,  that,  for  a  thouaand  yeara,  no  other  but 
common  or  leavened  bread  was  naed  in  the  Enchariat.  The 
wafer  was  introduced  about  the  eleventh  century.  And  aa  tax 
down  aa  the  twelfth  century,  the  people  were  admitted  to 
communicate  in  both  kinda. 


AndUtno atema »f  ejl^d U» remaJna.^XXV. p.  705,  eoL  8. 

According  to  the  Comendador  Feman  Nunex,  in  hia  Oom- 
mentary  upon  the  TVetientaay  the  tomb  of  Count  Julian  waa 
ahown  in  hia  daya  about  four  leaguea  fiom  Hueaea,  at  a  castle 
called  Loarri,  oa  the  outside  of  a  ehareb,  which  was  in  the 
castle. 


fiis  iMmtad  taatAam /VMM.  ~  XX  V.  p.  706,  eoL  L 

The  Muaieal  Pilgrim  in  Purchaa  thua  deacribea  the  Leo> 
noae : — 

Wymmen  in  that  land  uae  no  vuUen, 
But  alle  in  lether  be  the  wounden  t 
And  her  hevedex  wonderly  ben  truat. 
Standing  in  her  forheved  aa  a  creat, 
In  rould  cloothex  lappet  alle  be  fom 
Like  to  the  prikke  of  a  N'unicom. 
And  men  have  doubelettex  full  achert. 
Bare  legget  and  light  to  atert.  —  P.  1331. 

Purchaa  auppoaea  thia  very  curioua  poem  to  have  been 
written  about  900  years  before  he  publiahed  it,  t.  a.  about  l^B. 
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In  •ntariof  Caatille  from  Elraa, 


It  it  probably  much  older, 
the  author  tayt, 


Now  into  Caitell  tchall  we  fare 
Orer  the  river,  the  land  it  bare 
Full  of  heath  and  honfer  al«o, 
And  Saraajmes  Goremouriz  thereto. 

Now  Badajos,  and  that  part  of  the  country,  waa  finally 
racorered  from  the  Moore  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Purchaa  perhaps  judged  from  the  age  of  the  manu- 
■cript,  which  may  have  been  written  about  the  time  on  which 
he  fizea,  and  the  lanfuage  modernized  by  the  tranecriber. 


Tie  Ugkt  wkkk  e*er  UuJMiM  i^BetkUkem  skoiu, 
hradiaUdwkoUSpmn.  — XXV.p,  706,  coL  9, 

"  JWZotm*  en  Us  utorioM  qu*  aqudlm  ara  que  luuttro  Smer 
Juu  CShrifta  nmteio,  Mj/tndo  media  noeh*^  aparespo  una  rmv 
»okr$  EtpaiHa  que  Ho  tun  gran  daridad,  e  tan  gram  rt^amdor, 
9  imn  gran  color  ^  camo  el  eol  en  audio  del  dia  quaudo  va  mae 
apoderado  eobre  la  tiorra.  E  depmrten  loo  oabioe  e  diton  que  ee 
omtiomde  per  aquetia  que  doopues  de  Jeeu  Ckrieto  venue  eu  mmn- 
dadero  a  Eepatia  a  prodiear  a  Ue  gentUee  la  eeguedad  eu  que 
ettomni,  e  que  loe  abtmbrarie  eon  la  fee  de  Jeeu  Qkrysto,  e  aqueeto 
fiu  Sam  PoMo.  Otroe  diparteu  que  em  Eepaha  axsie  de  nae^ 
uuprinfipeekrjfetiMuo  que  eerie  e^Utrdetodo  el  wtmndo^evaldrie 
mae  par  el  todo  el  liuaje  de  loe  owue,  bien  eomo  eeelareedo  toda 
la  tiorra  per  la  elaridad  de  aquolla  mvM  eu  quanto  ella  dure,"  — 
Coronica  General,  ff.  71. 

A  more  extraordinary  example  of  the  divine  faror  toward* 
Spain  is  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  Francisco  de  Fien. 
<*  Our  Lord  Ood,"  says  he,  **  has  been  pleased  to  presenre  these 
kingdoms  in  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  like  a  terrestrial  Para- 
dise, by  means  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Holy  Offico,  which, 
with  its  sword  of  fire,  has  defended  the  entrance,  through  the 
meritd  and  patronage  of  the  moat  serene  Virgin  Mary  the 
Mother  of  God.**  Ha  eido  oervido  nueetro  S^lor  Dioe  eomoervor 
eetns  re^/noe  de  £fpMia  en  la  emtereta  de  la  jF>,  como  a  un  Par 
roffoe  lerroualj  medianto  el  Ckemhin  del  Santo  Q§iao^  que  eon  eu 
eepada  de  fuego  lee  ha  d^endido  la  entrada  par  loe  moritoe  y 
patroeimo  de  la.  eeronieoima  Virgen  Maria  Madre  de  Dies.**  — 
Desc.  de  Toledo,  L.  1,  C.  95. 

Thif  passage  is  ^uly  and  lamentably  characteristic. 


TV  Oaken  Otws.  — XXV.  p.  707,  col.  1. 

Hie  oaken  cross  which  Pelayo  bore  in  battle  is  said  to  hare 
been  preserved  at  Oviedo,  in  the  Camara  Santa,  in  company 
with  that  which  the  angels  made  for  Alfonso  the  Great,  con- 
cerning which  Morales  delivers  a  earefbl  opinion,  how  much 
of  it  waa  made  by  the  angels,  and  bow  much  has  been  human 
workmanship.  The  people  of  Cangas,  not  willing  that  Fe- 
layo*s  cross  should  be  in  any  thing  inferior  to  his  successor**, 
insist  that  it  fell  from  Heaven.  Morales,  however,  says,  it  is 
more  certain  that  the  king  had  it  made  to  go  out  with  it  to 
battle  at  Covadonga.  It  was  covered  with  gold  and  enamel 
in  the  year  906 ;  when  Morales  wrote,  it  was  in  fine  preterva> 
ttoo,  and  doubtless  so  continued  till  the  present  generation. 
Upon  the  top  branch  of  the  cross  there  was  this  inscription : 
Sueeeptum  plaeide  maneat  hoe  in  konore  Dei,  quod .  t^glerunt 
famuii  Ckrieti  Adrfonoue  Prineepe  et  Seemena  Regina,  On  the 
right  arm,  QuioqtUe  aufirre  ktec  donaria  noetra  presumpeerity 
Julmine  divine  bUereat  ipee.  On  the  left.  Hoe  opue  perfectum 
eety  eoneeeeum  est  Sanelo  Sahatori  Ooetensia  Sedie,  Hoc  eigno 
tuetur  piuoi  hoe  eigno  vindtur  numuoca.  On  the  foot,  Et  ope- 
raUtm  eet  in  Castello  Oauten  anno  Regni  noetri  XVII  dioeur- 
renu  Era  DCCCCXLVI. 

**  Tbsre  ia  no  other  teatimony,'*  aaya  Moralea,  <*  that  this 
ia  the  croea  of  King  Don  Pelayo,  than  tradition  handed  down 
fVom  one  age  to  another.  I  wish  the  king  had  stated  that  it 
was  so  In  his  inscription,  and  I  even  think  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  upon  this  point,  unless  he  had  wished  to  imitate 
Alonso  el  Casto,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  nothing  concern- 
ing the  Angela  upon  hie  croas.**  This  passage  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  good  old  Ambrosio. 


Like  a  mirror  eparUing  to  Oa  mm.  —  XXV.  p.  709,  ooL  I. 

The  Damascus  blades  are  so  highly  polished,  that  wkaa  any 
cme  wants  to  arrange  his  turban,  lie  naaa  his  cintter  far  n. 
looking-glaaa.  —  Le  Broequiire,  p.  196. 


O,  who  could  toll  what  dead*  wore  wremgkt  tkat  dmg^ 
Or  who  endure  to  hoarl  —  XXV,  p.  700,  eoL  1. 

1  have  nowhere  aeen  a  more  curioua  daacription  of  a  battto 
between  Chriatiana  and  Saracena  than  in  Barret*a  mannaciript : 

The  forlorn  Chriatian  troopa  Moon*d  troops  enebarfty 

The  Mooned  troops  requite  them  with  the  like ; 

Whilst  Grecian  lance  cracks  (thundering)  Parthian  taige, 

Perth's  flame-flash  arrow  Grecian  throu^  doth  prick  : 

And  whilst  that  Median  scymetar  nnlimba 

The  Christian  knight,  doth  Christian  curtle-aze 

(Jnhead  the  Mediiui  horsemen  i  whilst  here  diiM 

The  Pagan*s  goggling-eyes  by  Greekish  axe, 

The  Greek  unhorsed  lies  by  Persian  push, 

And  both  all  rageful  grapple  on  the  ground. 

And  whilst  the  Saracen  with  furious  rush 

The  Syrian  shocks,  the  Syrian  as  round 

Down  shouldreth  Saracen :  whilst  Babel  blade 

S^nds  soul  Byzantine  to  the  starred  cell, 

Byzantine  pike  with  like-employed  trade. 

Packs  Babel's  spirit  posting  down  to  heU. 


Who  from  their  tkiretfeande 
Prajf  that  the  loenete  on  the  peopled  plmn 
Maif  settle  and  prepare  their  way.  —  XXV.  p.  700,  ooL  L 

The  Sahara  wana,  or  Araba  of  the  Deaert,  rejoie*  to  see  the 
clouds  of  locusts  proceeding  towards  the  north,  anticipatiag 
therefrom  a  general  mortality,  which  they  call  elkhere,  the 
good,  or  the  benediction ;  for,  after  depopulating  the  rick 
plaina  of  Barbary,  it  affbrda  to  them  an  opportunity  of  ema- 
nating from  their  arid  receaaea,  in  the  deaert,  to  pitch  their 
tenta  in  the  desolated  plaina,  or  along  the  banks  of  aom 
river.  —  Jaekson*s  Morocco^  p.  106. 


But  where  was  he  whoee  hand 
Hadwieldea  it  so  well  that  glorious  dof  1  ^XXY.  p.  700,coLS. 

The  account  which  the  Romantic  Chronicle  givea  of  Rode- 
rick after  hia  diaappearance,  ia  in  so  aingnlar  a  strain  of  fic- 
tion, that  I  have  been  tempted  to  tranalate  it.  It  atrikingly 
ezemplifiea  the  doctrine  of  penance,  of  which  OMoastie  his- 
tory supplies  many  instances  ahnost  as  extraordinary  am  this 
fable. 


Chap.  938.  —How  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  left  the  hattla  wni 
arrived  at  a  hermitage^  and  ef  that  which  befM  him, 

**  Now  when  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  had  escaped  from  the 
battle,  he  began  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  uptm  his  horse  aloog 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  night  came  oo,  and  the  horse 
began  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  many  wounds  which  he  had 
received  ;  and  as  be  went  thus  by  the  river  side  deploring  the 
great  ruin  which  had  come  upon  him,  he  knew  not  where  be 
waa,  and  the  horse  got  into  a  quagmire,  and  when  be  waa  \a 
he  could  not  get  out.  And  when  the  king  aaw  this  he  alighted, 
and  stript  oflT  all  his  rich  arms  and  the  furniture  thereof,  and 
took  off  hit  crown  from  his  head,  and  threw  them  all  into  the 
quagmire,  saying,  Of  earth  waa  I  made,  and  even  so  are  all 
my  deeds  like  unto  mud  and  mire.  Therefore  my  pomp  and 
vanity  shall  be  buried  in  tliia  mud  till  it  has  all  returned 
again  to  earth,  as  I  myself  must  do.  And  the  vile  end  which 
I  have  deserved  will  beseem  me  well,  seeing  that  I  have  boem 
the  principal  cause  of  this  great  cruelty.  And  aa  ho  thus 
stript  ofl^  all  his  rich  apparel,  he  cast  the  shoes  from  his  feet. 
and  went  his  way,  and  vrandered  on  tovrards  Portugal ;  and 
he  travelled  so  far  that  night  and  the  day  following,  that  he 
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eame  to  a  hermitaige  near  the  sea,  whore  there  was  a  good  man 
who  had  dwelt  there  seiTing  God  for  full  forty  years }  and 
DOW  he  was  of  great  age,  for  he  was  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
old.  And  ha  entered  into  the  hermitage,  and  found  a  cracifix 
therein,  being  the  image  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ,  even  as  he 
was  emeifiod,  and  for  the  remembrance  of  Him,  he  bent  both 
bis  kneos  to  the  ground,  and  claspt  his  hands,  weeping  and 
eonfessing  his  sins  before  God,  for  he  weened  not  that  any  man 
in  the  world  saw  or  heard  him.  And  he  said  thus,  O  reiy 
Lord  who  by  thy  word  hast  made  all  the  world  from  nothing 
which  it  was,  and  hast  created  all  things,  thoso  which  are 
visible  to  men,  and  those  which  are  invisible,  the  heavenly  as 
well  as  the  earthly,  and  who  didst  incarnate  thyself  that  thon 
mightst  undergo  thy  passion  and  death,  to  save  those  who 
firmly  pat  their  trust  in  thee,  giving  up  thy  holy  ghost  from 
thy  glorified  body  upon  the  tree  of  the  true  cross,  —  and  who 
didst  descend  into  Hell,  and  deliveredst  thy  friends  from 
thence,  and  didst  regale  them  with  the  glory  of  Heaven :  And 
afterwards  thy  holy  spirit  came  again  into  that  most  holy  body, 
which  thou  wast  pleased  to  take  upon  thee  in  this  world ;  and, 
manifesting  thyself  for  the  true  God  which  thou  wert,  thou 
didst  dt^ign  to  abide  in  this  dark  world  forty  days  with  their 
nights,  and  then  thou  didst  ascend  into  thy  heavenly  glory, 
and  didst  enlighten  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thy 
beloved  disciples.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wonldst 
enlighten  me,  a  king  iu  tribulation,  wretched  and  full  of  many 
•Ins,  and  deserving  all  evils ;  let  not  the  soul  which  is  thine, 
and  which  cost  thee  so  dear,  receive  the  evil  and  the  desert  of 
this  abominable  flesh  ;  and  may  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  after 
the  downfall,  destruction,  perdition,  and  desolation,  which  I, 
a  miserable  king,  have  suffered  in  this  world,  that  my  discon- 
solate soul  may  not  be  forgotten  by  thee,  and  that  all  this 
misery  may  be  in  satisfiiction  for  my  errors.  And  I  earnestly 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thy  grace  may  breathe  upon  me, 
that  in  this  world  I  may  make  satisfaction  for  my  sins,  so  that 
at  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment  I  may  not  b«  condemned  to  the 
torments  of  hell. 

"  Having  said  these  words,  weeping  as  though  he  would 
burst,  he  remained  there  a  long  hour.  And  when  the  Hermit 
heard  biro  sayall  this,  he  was  greatly  antonished,  and  he  went 
unto  bim.  And  when  the  King  saw  him  he  was  little  pleased ; 
howbeit  after  be  had  talked  with  him,  he  would  rather  have 
found  him  there  than  have  been  restored  again  to  the  great 
honor  which  he  bad  lost ;  for  the  Hermit  comforted  him  in 
such  wise  in  this  his  tribulation,  that  he  was  right  well  con- 
tented; and  he  confessed  unto  him,  and  told  him  all  that 
eoneerned  him.  And  the  Hermit  said  to  him,  King,  thou  shalt 
remain  in  this  hermitage,  which  is  a  remote  place,  and  where 
thou  mayst  lead  thy  life  as  lung  aa  it  shall  please  God.  And 
for  me,  on  the  third  day  from  hence,  I  shall  pass  away  out  of 
this  world  ',  and  thou  shalt  bury  me,  and  thou  shalt  take  my 
garments,  and  fulfil  the  time  of  a  year  in  this  hermitage. 
Take  no  thoufht  aa  to  provision  for  thy  support,  for  every 
Friday  thou  shalt  have  it  after  the  same  nuoner  as  I,  and  thou 
ahalt  so  husband  it,  that  it  may  sofflce  thee  for  the  whole 
week ;  That  flesh  which  hath  been  fostered  in  great  delight 
•hall  suffer  abstinence,  lest  it  should  grow  proud ;  and  thou 
•halt  endure  hunger  and  cold  and  thirst  in  the  love  of  our 
Lord,  that  he  may  have  compassion  upon  thee.  Thy  station 
till  the  hour  of  sleep  must  always  be  upon  that  rock,  where 
there  is  an  oratory  facing  the  east ;  and  thou  shalt  continue 
the  service  of  God  in  such  manner  as  God  will  direct  thee 
to  do.  And  take  heed  that  thy  soul  fall  not  into  temptation. 
And  since  thou  hast  spoken  this  day  of  penitence,  to-morrow 
thon  shalt  communicate  and  receive  the  true  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  will  be  thy  protection  and  support  against 
the  enemy  and  the  persecutor.  And  put  thou  thy  firm  trust 
in  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  thus  shalt  thou  please  thy 
Savior. 

**  Many  other  things  the  holy  Hermit  said,  which  made  the 
King  ri^t  joyfhl  to  hear  them  ;  and  there  they  continued  till 
it  was  the  hour  for  sleep.  And  the  holy  Hermit  showed  him 
his  bed,  and  said,  When  I  shall  have  left  the  company,  thou 
wilt  follow  the  ways  which  I  have  followed,  fur  which  our 
Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  will  extend  his  hand 
over  thee,  that  thou  mayst  persevere  in  good,  and  in  his  holy 
•ervice.  And  then  they  laid  down  and  slept  till  it  was  the 
boor  of  matins,  when  they  should  both  arise.  And  the  Her- 
mit awoke  him,  for  as  the  Kin;  had  not  slept  for  a  long  time, 


and  was  moreover  fUll  weary,  he  would  not  have  awaked  so 
soon,  if  the  Hermit  had  not  roused  him ;  and  they  said  their 
hours.  And  when  it  was  time,  the  Hermit  said  mass,  and  the 
King  heard  it  with  great  devotion,  and  communicated  with 
groat  contrition,  and  remained  in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  And  the  hour  for  taking  food  came,  and  the  Hermit 
took  a  loaf  which  was  made  of  pannick  and  of  rye,  and  gave 
half  thereof  to  the  King,  and  took  for  himself  the  other  half: 
And  they  ate  little  of  it,  as  men  who  could  not  eat  more,  the 
one  by  reason  of  age,  and  the  other  because  he  was  not  used 
to  such  Are.  And  thus  they  continued  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  holy  Hermit  departed  this  life. 

Ch.  339.  —  How  the  Htnmt  died,  and  tk»  King  fnmd  a  wntieng 
in  hi*  hand. 

"  On  the  third  day,  the  pious  Hermit  esrpired  at  the  •am* 
hour  which  he  had  said  to  tlie  King,  whereat  the  King  was 
full  sorrowful,  as  one  who  took  great  consolation  in  the  lessons 
which  he  gave.  And  when  he  had  thus  deceased,  the  Kii^ 
by  himself,  with  his  hands,  and  with  an  oaken  stick  which 
was  there,  made  his  grave.  And  when  he  was  about  to  bury 
him,  he  found  a  writing  in  h»  hand ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened 
it,  and  found  that  it  contained  these  wmds. 


Ch.  S40.  —  Of  the  nde  pf  ttft  which  the  Hermit  10  wriUen  for 
King  Don  Rodrigo, 

**  O  King,  who  through  thy  sins  hast  lost  the  great  honor 
in  which  thou  wert  placed,  take  heed  tliat  thy  soul  also  come 
not  into  the  same  judgment  which  hath  fallen  upon  thy  flesh. 
And  receive  into  thy  heart  the  instructions  that  I  shall  give 
thee  now,  and  see  that  thou  swerve  not  from  them,  nor  abatest 
them  a  jot ;  for  if  thou  observest  them  not,,  or  departest  in 
ought  from  them,  thou  wilt  bring  damnation  upon  thy  soul ; 
fbr  all  that  thou  shalt  find  in  this  writing  is  given  thee  for 
penance,  and  thou  must  loam  with  great  contrition  of  repent- 
ance, and  with  humbleness  of  patience,  to  be  content  with  that 
which  God  hath  given  thee  to  suffer  in  this  world.  And  that 
thou  mayst  not  be  deceived  in  case  any  company  should  come 
unto  thee,  mark  and  observe  this  and  pass  in  it  thy  life.  Thou 
shalt  arise  two  hours  after  midnight,  and  say  thy  matins 
within  the  hermitage.  When  the  day  breaks  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  oratory,  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  say  the  whole 
bours  by  the  breviary,  and  when  thou  hast  finished  them  thou 
shalt  say  certain  prayers  of  our  Lord,  which  thou  wilt  find 
therein.  And  when  thou  hast  done  this,  contemplate  then 
upon  the  great  power  of  our  Lord,  and  upon  his  mercy,  and 
also  upon  the  most  holy  passion  which  he  suffered  for  mankind 
upon  the  cross,  being  himself  very  God,  and  maker  of  all 
things  ;  and  how  with  great  humility  he  chose  to  be  incamste 
in  a  poor  virgin,  and  not  to  come  as  a  king,  but  as  a  mediator 
among  the  nations.  And  contemplate  also  upon  the  poor  life 
which  he  always  led  in  this  world,  to  give  us  an  example  j  and 
that  he  will  come  nt  the  day  of  judgment  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  give  to  every  one  the  meed  which  he  hath 
deserved.  Then  shalt  thou  give  sustenance  to  thy  flesh  of 
that  bread  of  pannick  and  rye,  which  shall  be  brought  to  the* 
every  Friday  in  the  manner  that  I  have  said ;  and  of  other 
food  thou  shalt  not  eat,  although  it  should  be  given  or  sent 
thee  ;  neither  shalt  thou  change  thy  bread.  And  when  thou 
hast  eaten  give  thanks  to  God,  because  he  has  let  thee  come 
to  repentsnce  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  go  to  the  oratory,  and  there 
give  praise  to  the  Virgin  our  Lady  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  come  to  thee  in  devotion.  If,  when 
thou  hast  finished,  heaviness  should  come  upon  thee,  thou 
mayst  sleep,  and  when  thou  shalt  have  rested  as  long  as  is 
reasonable,  return  thou  to  thy  oratory,  and  there  remain, 
making  thy  prayers  always  upon  thy  knees,  and  for  nothing 
which  may  befall  thee  depart  thou  from  thence,  till  thou  hast 
made  an  end  of  thy  prayers,  whether  it  rain  or  snow,  or  if  a 
tempest  should  blow.  And  for  as  much  as  the  flesh  could 
sustain  so  many  mundane  pleasures,  so  most  it  suffer  alto 
celestial  abstinences ;  two  masses  thon  hast  heard  in  this 
hermitage,  and  in  it,  it  is  God's  will  that  thou  shalt  hear  no 
more,  for  more  would  not  be  to  his  service.  And  if  thou 
observest  these  things,  God  will  have  compassion  upon  ^hy 
deserts.  And  when  the  King  had  read  this,  he  laid  it  upon 
the  altar,  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  well  preserved. 
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Ch.  fHh^How  Uu  DnH  mnm  in  the /•m  qt «  M$rmit  to  d0. 
MMM  tks  King  Dtn  Roirigm, 
**  Now  whmi  th«  King  had  made  a  grave  in  which  to  hury 
the  Hermit,  the  Devil  was  troubled  at  the  good  coarte  which 
the  King  bad  taken,  and  he  cast  about  for  mean*  bow  he 
might  deoeive  him ;  and  he  found  none  to  certain  as  to  come 
to  him  in  the  figore  of  a  hermit,  and  keep  company  with  him, 
to  tarn  him  aside  fVom  thoee  doctrines  which  the  Hermit  had 
given  him,  that  he  might  not/ulfil  his  penitence.  And  the 
King  being  in  greAt  haste  to  burj  the  body,  the  Devil  came  to 
him  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  great  hood  over  the  eyes, 
and  some  paternosters  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  supporting 
himself  upon  a  staff  as  though  be  were  lame,  and  could  not 
p>.  And  when  be  came  where  the  King  was,  he  bumbled 
himself,  and  said  unto  biro,  Peace  be  with  thee !  And  the 
King  tatned  toward  that  side  from  which  he  came,  and  when 
he  saw  him  of  so  great  age,  he  thooght  that  it  was  some  holy 
man  who  knew  of  the  death  of  the  Hermit,  and  was  come  to 
^tf  him ;  and  be  hamMed  himself,  and  went  towards  him  to 
ties  his  hand,  and  the  Devil  would  not,  saying,  It  is  not  fitting 
that  a  King  should  kiss  the  hand  of  a  poor  servant  of  God. 
And  the  King  was  astonished  at  bearing  himself  named,  and 
believed  that  this  most  needs  be  a  man  of  holy  life,  and  that 
he  spake  by  some  revelation  ;  nevertheless,  be  suid,  I  am  not 
a  king,  but  a  miserable  sinner,  for  whom  it  had  been  better 
never  to  have  been  bom,  than  that  so  much  evil  should  have 
happened  through  roe.  And  the  false  Hermit  said  to  him, 
Think  not  that  thou  bast  so  much  fault  as  thou  imaginest  in 
what  has  now  been  done,  for  even  if  thou  bndst  had  no  part 
in  it,  this  destruction  would  have  fallen  at  this  time.  And 
■inee  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  the  fault  is  not 
tliino ;  some  fault  thou  hadst,  but  it  was  very  little.  And  think 
not  that  f  speaK  thia  of  myself;  for  my  words  are  those  of  a 
spirit  made  and  created  by  the  will  of  God,  who  speaks 
through  me  this  and  many  other  things,  which  hereafter  thou 
■halt  know,  that  thou  mayst  see  how  God  has  given  me  power 
that  \  should  know  all  thy  concerns,  and  counsel  thee  in  what 
manner  tbou  shouldst  live.  And  albeit  I  have  more  need  of 
rest  than  of  labor,  by  reason  of  my  age,  which  is  far  greater 
than  my  countenance  shows,  yet  I  have  disposed  myself  to 
labor  for  the  love  of  thee,  to  console  thee  in  this  thy  persecu- 
tion, knowing  that  this  good  man  was  about  to  die.  Of  a 
truth  you  may  believe  that  on  this  day  month  I  was  in  Rome, 
being  there  in  tlie  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  out  of  which 
I  had  never  gone  for  thirty  years,  till  I  came  now  to  keep  thee 
company  according  as  I  am  commanded.  Marvel  not  that  a 
man  of  ao  great  age,  and  crippled  as  I  am,  should  have  been 
able  to  traverse  so  much  land  in  so  short  time,  for  certes  I  tell 
theo  that  he  who  speaks  in  this  form  which  thou  seest,  has 
given  me  strength  to  go  through  so  great  a  journey  ;  and  sans 
doubt  I  feel  myself  as  strong  now  as  on  the  day  when  I  set 
forth.  And  the  King  said  to  him.  Friend  of  God,  I  rejoice 
much  in  thy  coming,  for  that  in  my  misfortunes  I  shall  be  by 
thee  consoled  and  instructed  in  that  which  must  be  done  to 
A1I6I  my  penitence ;  I  rejoice  also  that  this  holy  Hermit  here 
shall  receive  buriul  from  the  hands  of  a  man  much  more  right- 
eous than  I.  And  the  fiUse  Hermit  said,  I'hink  not.  King, 
that  it  is  for  the  service  of  God  to  give  to  any  person  a  name 
not  appertaining  to  him.  And  this  I  say  because  I  well  know 
the  life  of  this  person,  what  it  was ;  and  as  thou  knowest 
nothing  of  celestials,  thou  thinkest  that  as  the  tongue  speaketh, 
even  such  is  the  heart.  But  I  tell  thee  the  habit  doth  not 
make  the  monk,  and  it  is  from  such  persons  as  these  that  the 
■aying  arose  which  is  common  in  the  world,  C  would  have  jus- 
tice, but  not  for  my  own  house.  This  I  say  to  thee,  because 
he  commanded  thee  to  perform  a  penance  such  as  never 
man  did,  the  which  is,  that  thou  shouldst  eat  only  once  a 
day,  and  that  of  such  bread  that  even  the  shepherds'  dogs 
woald  not  eat  it ;  and  of  this  that  thou  shouldst  not  eat  as 
much  as  thou  couldst ;  and  appointed  thee  the  term  of  a  year 
that  thou  shouldst  continue  in  this  diet.  .^Iso  lie  commanded 
thee  that  thou  shouldst  not  bear  mass  during  the  time  that 
tbou  abidest  here,  for  that  the  two  masses  which  tliou  hast 
heard  should  suflBce  ;  look  now  if  that  doctrine  be  good,  which 
bids  a  mjn  forgf  t  the  holy  sacrament !  Certes  I  tell  thee  that 
only  for  that  which  he  commanded  thee  to  observe,  his  soul  is 
consigned  to  a  place  where  I  would  not  that  thine  should  go 
for  all  the  world,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  with  all  its  riches. 


Nevertheless,  to  be  rid  of  the  ill  smell  which  he  wuuU  give, 
it  is  fit  that  you  should  bury  him,  and  while  you  do  this  1  will 
go  for  food.  And  the  King  said.  Friend  of  God,  do  not  Uko 
this  trouble,  but  remain  still,  and  before  noon  there  will  coma 
food,  which  will  suffice  for  yon  and  for  me  ;  help  me  now  to 
give  burial  to  this  good  man,  which  will  be  much  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  although  he  may  have  been  a  sinner.  And  tha 
false  Hermit  answered,  King,  it  would  be  less  evil  to  roll  him 
over  these  rocks  into  the  sea ;  bat  if  not,  let  him  lie  thtia  opoD 
the  earth  till  the  birds  and  the  beasts  devour  his  fleah.  And 
the  King  marvelled  at  this :  nevertheless  thoogh  he  believed 
that  this  folse  Hermit  was  a  servant  of  God,  ho  left  not  for 
that  to  bury  the  good  Hermit  who  there  lay  withoot  lifo,  and 
he  began  by  himself  to  carry  him  to  the  grave  which  be  had 
made.  And  as  he  was  employed  in  burying  him,  he  saw  that 
the  false  Hermit  went  away  over  the  mountains  at  a  great 
rate,  not  as  one  who  was  a  cripide,  but  like  a  stoat  man  and 
a  young ;  and  he  manrellod  what  this  mi^t  mean. 

Ch.S)^  —  How  King  DoH  B^ingon^finmtiliimtelf  etmetnmg 
the  penance  vhieh  he  was  to  perform,  firom  tk§  writing  mUcA 
the  holy  HermU  l^  kirn, 

**  When  the  King  had  finished  burying  the  good  servant  of 
God,  he  went  to  the  altar,  and  took  the  writing  in  his  hand, 
and  read  it  to  inform  himself  well  of  it.  Atid  when  he  had 
read  it,  he  saw  that  of  a  ceruinty  all  that  was  said  tberefai 
was  for  the  service  of  God,  and  was  of  good  doctrine  for  hk 
soul ;  and  he  said,  that,  according  to  the  greatness  of  hn  sins, 
it  behoved  that  his  penitence  must  be  severe,  if  he  wished  to 
save  his  soul.  And  then  he  called  to  mind  tho  lifo  which  8t. 
Mary  Magdalen  endured,  for  which  God  had  mercy  on  her. 
And  forthwith  he  went  to  his  oratory,  and  began  his  prayers ; 
and  he  remained  there  till  it  was  near  noon ;  and  be  knew 
that  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  awaited  till  it  abooM  ho 
brought  him. 

Ch.  943.  —  How  tk§  Devil  hrougkt  meat  to  King  Dan  Roingo 
tkat  he  ahouid  eat  it;  and ko  would  onlff  eat  of  the  Hermd*s 
bread. 

"  After  it  was  mid-day  the  false  Hermit  came  with  a  baaket 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  went  straight  to  where  the  King  was, 
and  he  came  sweating  and  weary.  And  the  King  bad  cam 
passion  on  him,  howbeit  be  said  nothing,  neither  did  be  leava 
his  prayers.  And  the  fiilse  Hermit  said  to  him,  King,  make 
an  end  of  thy  prayers,  for  it  is  time  to  eat ;  and  here  I  bring 
food.  And  the  King  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked  toward  him, 
and  he  saw  that  there  came  into  the  hermitage  a  ahophord 
with  a  wallet  upon  his  back,  and  he  thought  this  mint  be  ha 
who  brought  him  that  which  he  was  to  eat.  And  so  in  trath 
it  was,  that  that  shepherd  brought  every  Friday  four  loovee  of 
pannick  and  rye  for  the  holy  Hermit,  upon  which  he  lived 
during  the  week.  And  as  this  shepherd  knew  not  that  the 
good  man  was  dead,  he  did  no  more  than  pot  bis  bread  npoo 
the  altar,  and  go  his  way.  And  the  King,  when  he  had  ceas^ 
praying,  rose  up  from  the  oratory,  and  went  to  the  falae  Her- 
mit. And  he  found  the  four  loaves,  and  he  took  one,  and 
brake  it  in  the  middle,  and  laid  by  the  rest  carefully,  and  be 
went  out  of  the  hermitage  into  the  portal,  where  there  was  a 
table  full  small,  and  he  laid  a  cloth  upon  it,  and  the  bread 
which  he  was  to  eat,  and  the  water  }  and  he  began  to  bleaa 
the  table,  and  then  seated  himself.  And  the  false  Ueraut 
noted  well  how  he  blest  the  table,  and  arose  from  where  be 
was,  and  went  to  the  King,  and  said.  King,  take  of  this  peer 
fore  which  I  have  brought,  and  which  has  been  given  me  ia 
alms.  And  he  took  out  two  loaves  which  were  fbll  white, 
and  a  roasted  partridge,  and  a  fowl,  of  which  the  legs  were 
wanting;  and  he  placed  it  upon  the  table.  And  when  the 
King  saw  it,  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  for  br  coaU  not 
but  call  to  mind  his  great  honor  in  former  times,  and  how  H 
was  now  fallen,  and  that  his  ubie  had  never  before  bees 
served  like  this.  And  he  said,  addrt^sing  himself  to  the  Leid, 
Praised  be  thy  name,  thou  who  canst -make  the  high  low,  smI 
the  low  nothing.  And  he  turned  to  his  bread,  and  did  eat 
thereof.  And  though  he  had  great  hunger,  yet  eonhl  be 
scarcely  eat  thereof,  for  he  had  never  osed  it  till  in  that  her- 
mitage, and  now  it  seemed  worse  by  reason  of  the  whita 
bread  which  that  folse  Hermit  had  broogfat.    And  the  flJaa 
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H«ra)it,  who  mw  that  he  fare  no  refard  neither  to  the  bread, 
Bor  the  meat  which  ho  had  brouf  ht,  said  to  the  Kin^ ,  Why 
•ateet  thou  not  of  thU  which  Ood  has  «eot  thee  ?  and  the 
Kiof  aaid,  I  came  not  to  thia  hennitage  to  serve  God,  bat  to 
do  penance  for  my  lint,  that  my  soui  may  not  be  lost.  And 
the  penance  which  it  fiven  me  in  this  life,  I  roust  observe  for 
a  year,  and  not  di«part  from  it,  lest  it  shonld  prove  to  my  great 
hart.  And  the  false  Hermit  said,  How,  King,  hath  it  been 
given  then  for  penance,  that  thou  shouldst  let  thyself  die  for 
despair?  The  Gospel  commands  not  so;  contrariwise  it 
forbids  man  to  do  any  such  penance  through  which  the  body 
might  be  brought  to  death  ;  for  if  in  killing  another,  be  who 
eauses  tlie  death  is  held  for  a  murderer,  much  mora  is  he  who 
killeth  himself;  and  such  thou  wouidst  be.  And  now  through 
despair  thou  wouidst  let  thyself  die  of  hunger,  that  thoo 
mifbtst  no  longer  live  in  this  world,  wherefore  I  say  eat  of 
this  food  that  1  have  brought  thee  some  little,  thkt  thou 
■layst  not  die.  And  witii  thut  he  began  to  eat  right  heartily. 
And  the  King,  when  be  beheld  him,  was  seized  with  afTection 
to  do  the  like,  howbeit  he  was  withheld,  and  would  eat  noth- 
ing thereof.  And  as  it  was  time  when  he  would  drink  of  the 
water,  the  fitlse  Hermit  said  to  him,  that  he  should  drink  of 
the  wioe  ;  and  the  King  would  only  taste  of  that  water ;  and 
as  he  went  to  take  of  it,  tlie  false  Hermit  struggled  with  him, 
hut  he  could  not  prevail,  and  the  King  did  according  to  hia 
role,  and  departed  not  from  it.  And  when  he  had  eaten,  he 
began  to  give  thanks  to  God.  And  the  false  Hermit,  who  saw 
that  he  would  have  to  cross  himself  at  arising  from  the  table, 
roee  up  before  him,  aa  one  who  was  about  to  do  aomething  ; 
and  the  King  heeded  it  not.  And  when  he  had  thus  eaten, 
he  went  to  the  oratory,  and  began  to  give  praises  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  according  as  the  good  man  had  commanded  him,  when 
that  traitor  went  to  him  and  said,  C<*rtes  this  doctrine  which 
thou  boldest  is  no  way  to  serve  God,  for  sans  doubt  when  the 
stomach  is  boated  with  food  the  will  shall  have  no  power  to 
pray  aa  it  ought ;  and  although  the  tongue  may  say  the  prayers, 
the  heart  confirms  them  not,  being  hindered  by  the  force 
which  nature  derives  from  the  food.  Therefore  I  say  to  thee 
th«t  thou  oughtest  to  sleep  first ;  for  whilst  thou  art  sleeping 
the  food  will  settle,  and  the  will  will  then  be  more  ablo  for 
contemplation.  Moreover,  God  is  not  pleaaed  with  prayers 
without  eontritioo,  as  with  one  who  speaketh  of  one  thing, 
and  hath  his  heart  placed  on  another,  ao  that  he  can  give  no 
fiuth  to  the  words  which  he  beginneth.  If  thou  wouidst  be 
aavad,  O  King,  it  behoves  thee  to  listen  to  roe  ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  believe  me,  I  will  depart  and  leave  thee,  as  one 
who  will  take  no  couneel,  except  from  himself.  And  the 
King  replied.  If  I  sbouU  see  that  thou  coofirmedst  the  good 
manner  of  lifo  whereof  my  soul  hath  need,  according  as  it 
was  appointed  by  the  good  man  whom  I  have  buried,  then 
would  I  follow  thy  way.  But  I  sac  that  thy  life  is  not  tliat 
of  a  man  of  abstinence,  nor  of  one  who  foraakes  worldly  en- 
joyments for  the  love  of  God ;  rather  it  seemeth  by  what  I 
see  in  thee  that  tby  life  is  a  strengthening  of  worldly  glory ; 
for  thou  satisfiest  tby  flesh  with  good  viands  as  I  was  wont  to 
do,  when  I  was  puffed  up  with  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Wherefore  I  will  in  no  wise  follow  thy  way,  for  I  see  that  tnou 
art  a  worldly  man,  who  deceiveet  God  and  the  world,  and  when 
it  oomea  to  the  end  tbou  thyself  wilt  be  deceived. 

Ch.  944.  —  <y  what  tXe  Devil  said  to  King  Don  Rodrigo  to 
dispart  kirn  from  hi$  penance. 

**  The  false  Hermit  aaid  to  him.  For  what  reaaon  art  thon 
certain  that  the  rule  which  this  deceiver  whom  thou  hast 
boned  appointed  for  thoe,  will  bo  salvation  for  thy  soul,  and 
that  what  I  say  to  thee  is  not  of  a  truth  i  Thou  undentand- 
ast  me  not  well :  I  never  forbade  thee  that  thou  shouldst  hear 
mass,  as  he  has  done ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  good  things  that 
man  may  every  day  see  his  Savior  and  adore  him.  And  see- 
ing that  he  forbade  thee  to  do  this,  thou  mayst  be  certain 
that  as  he  deceived  his  own  soul,  he  would  deceive  thine  also. 
For  at  the  hour  when  man  passeth  away  out  of  the  world,  be 
wonld  fain  that  that  same  hour  should  be  the  end  of  all  the 
world ;  and  thus  that  enemy  did,  for  where  he  went,  thither 
be  wonld  draw  thee  also.  Now  since  God  hath  given  thee 
aense  and  reason,  thou  mayat  clearly  understand  that  his 
coimsel  and  doctrine  are  deceitful,  and  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do. 


Ch.  945.  "Cftke  repif  wUek  tko  King  mads  to  tko  DnO. 

**  Sans  doubt,  said  the  King,  he  forbade  ma  not  that  I  ahenld 
hear  mass ;  but  because  he  commanded  me  that  I  should  Ail- 
fil  my  penance  here  for  the  term  of  a  year,  as  he  knew  the 
hour  of  his  own  death,  so  also  he  knew  th^  no  other  person 
who  could  say  mass  would  come  to  this  hermitage  within  the 
year ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  to  mo,  that  in  this  hermitaga 
I  should  not  hear  mass,  but  he  never  forbade  me  ttoa  hear- 
ing it. 

Ch.  946.  —  Of  the  roaomung  wkkk  the  fidoo  Honmt  mods  to 
King  Don  Rodrigo. 

«<  The  false  Hermit  said.  Now  thou  thyself  maoifeataat  that 
he  was  not  so  worthy  as  a  man  ou^t  to  be  who  knows  that 
which  M  to  come.  For  according  to  thy  words,  he  knew  not 
that  I  should  come  here,  who  can  say  mass  if  I  pleaae  ;  and 
if  there  be  good  judgment  in  thee,  thou  wilt  underatand  that 
I  must  needs  be  nearer  to  God,  because  I  know  all  which  ha 
had  commanded  thee  to  do,  and  also  how  he  was  to  die.  And 
I  can  know  better  in  what  place  he  is,  than  he  who  has  oom" 
manded  thee  to  observe  this  rule,  knew  concerning  himself 
wbile  he  was  here.  But  this  I  tell  thee,  that  as  I  came  to 
teach  thee  the  way  in  which  tliou  shouldst  live,  and  thou  wilt 
not  follow  my  directions,  I  will  return  as  I  came.  And  now 
I  marvel  not  at  any  thing  which  has  be&llen  thee,  for  thoa 
hast  a  right  stubborn  heart ;  hard  and  painful  wilt  thou  find 
the  way  of  thy  salvation,  and  in  vain  wilt  thoo  do  all  this,  Cx 
it  is  a  thing  which  profiteth  nothing. 

Ch.fM.-~  Cf  the roplf  wkiek Ki*g  Don  Modrigo  mado  Utko 
false  Hermit, 

"  Good  man,  said  the  King,  all  that  thou  ahaJt  command 
me  to  do  beyond  the  rule  which  the  holy  Hermit  ^pointed 
me,  that  will  I  do ;  that  in  which  my  penance  may  be  more 
severe,  willingly  will  I  do  it.  But  in  other  manner  I  will  not 
take  thy  oounsel ;  and  as  thoo  hast  talked  enough  of  this, 
leave  me,  therefore,  to  my  prayers.  And  then  the  King  bent 
his  knees,  and  began  to  go  on  with  his  rule. ,  And  the  falsa 
Hermit,  when  he  saw  this,  departed,  and  returned  not  again 
for  a  month ;  and  all  that  time  the  King  maintained  hie  pen. 
ance,  in  the  manner  which  had  been  appointed  him.  And  by 
reaaon  that  he  ate  only  of  that  black  bread,  and  drank  only 
water,  his  flesh  fell  away,  and  he  became  sock  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  have  known  him.  Thua 
he  remained  in  the  hermitage,  thinking  of  no  other  thing  than 
to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  would  pardon  him. 

Ch.  948.  —  Of  what  tJu  false  Hermit  said  to  MTmg  Don  Rodri- 
go to  dupart  him  from  his  ntie. 

*'  King  Don  Bodrigo  living  thus,  one  day,  between  midnight 
and  dawn,  the  false  Hermit  came  to  the  hermitaga ;  and  not 
in  the  same  figure  as  before,  but  appearing  more  youthfhl,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  known.  And  he  called  at  the  door,  and 
the  King  looked  who  it  might  be,  and  saw  that  he  was  habited 
like  a  servant  of  God,  and  he  opened  the  door  forthwith. 
And  they  saluted  each  other.  And  when  they  saw  each  other, 
the  false  Hermit  greeted  the  King,  and  demanded  of  him 
where  the  father  was  ;  and  the  King  answered,  that  for  mora 
than  a  month  there  had  been  no  person  dwelling  there  save 
himself.  And  the  folse  Hermit,  when  he  heard  this,  made 
semblance  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with  exceeding  grief,  and 
said.  How  came  this  to  be,  for  it  is  not  yet  six  weeks  since  I 
come  here  and  confessed  my  sins  to  the  fkther  who  abode 
hero,  and  then  departed  from  this  hermitage  to  my  own,  which 
is  a  league  fVom  hence  ?  And  King  Don  Rodrigo  said,  Friend, 
know  that  this  Hermit  is  now  in  Paradise,  as  I  believe,  and  I 
buried  him  with  my  own  hands :  and  he  showed  him  the 
place  where  he  lay.  And  when  be  went  there  he  began  to 
kiss  the  earth  of  the  grave,  and  to  make  great  dole  and  lam- 
entation over  him.  And  when  some  half  hour  had  past,  ha 
withdrew,  making  semblance  as  if  he  wished  to  say  his  hours. 
And  before  the  King  had  finished  to  say  his,  he  came  to  him, 
and  said.  Good  man,  will  you  say  mass  ?  And  the  King  an- 
swered, that  he  nerer  said  it.  Then,  said  the  false  Hermit, 
Hear  me  then  in  penitence,  for  I  would  confeas.    And  tha 
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King  leeing  that  it  was  for  the  Mnrice  of  God  to  hear  him  in 
peniteac^y  they  seated  themselToi  both  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  And  when  the  fdlae  Hermit  ipake,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  00  tin  to  confeM :  for  he  began  tu  relate  many  great  ter- 
rices  which  he  had  done  to  God,  as  well  in  the  life  which  he 
led  aa  in  other  things.  And  before  the  King  could  absolve 
him  ho  ro«e  up,  and  asked  if  things  were  ready  for  the  mass. 
And  the  King  said  that  he  knew  not,  and  bade  him  look.  It 
was  now  time  that  he  should  go  to  his  oratory.  And  the  false 
Hermit  asked  him  that  he  should  assist  him  in  saying  mass, 
and  then  he  should  hear  it.  And  the  King  said,  that  for  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  he  leave  to  fulfil  his  penance,  accord- 
ing as  it  had  been  appointed  him :  and  he  went  to  his  oratory. 
And  the  false  Hermit  made  as  if  ho  put  on  the  vestments  and 
all  the  ornaments,  and  began  to  say  mass,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  deceive  the  King,  and  make  him  cease  to  observe  his 
penance,  and  come  to  adore  the  mass.  And  he  made  a  watery 
cloud  arise,  so  that  it  rained  heavily  where  the  King  was. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  cuuld  in  no  wajrs  entice  him,  then 
he  went  to  him,  and  said,  Good  man,  for  that  yon  may  be 
placed  out  of  danger  in  cases  which  at  all  times  will  happen, 
seeing  that  you  are  alone,  J  have  consecrated  the  body  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  you  may  adore  it  every  day,  since  you  may 
not  hear  mass  ;  and  thus  you  may  fulfil  your  penance  as  a 
faithful  Christian.  And  with  that  he  diipeeded  himself,  say- 
ing. In  the  coflTer  upon  the  altar  you  will  find  the  Corpus 
Christi :  when  you  rise  fVom  hence  go  and  adore  it.  When  he 
had  said  this,  he  went  his  way.  And  the  King  believed  that 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  held  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
of  holy  lifCk 

Ch.  f^.^ How  the  Htly  Okott  vinted  Kmg  Dm  Rodrigo, 

"  Now  when  the  King  had  ended  his  prayers,  which  he  used 
to  say  every  day  before  he  took  his  food,  he  saw  a  good  man 
come  towards  him,  clad  in  white  garments,  and  with  a  fresh 
countenance  and  a  cheerful,  and  a  cross  upon  his  breast.  And 
as  he  arrived  where  the  King  was,  he  blest  him  ;  and  when 
the  King  saw  him  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  he  joined  his  hands  and  placed  himself  on  his  knee* 
upon  the  ground,  weeping  plenti  ully.  And  the  holy  man 
said,  King,  who  art  desirous  of  heavenly  glory,  continue  tlie 
service  which  thou  art  performing  for.  the  love  of  my  holy 
name  ;  and  take  heed  lest  the  enemy  overcome  thee,  as  he 
who  many  times  hath  overcome  thee,  whereby  thou  hast  come 
to  what  thou  now  art.  And  believe  none  of  all  those  who 
may  come  to  thee  here,  for  they  come  for  no  other  cause  but 
only  to  deceive  thee,  and  withdraw  thee  from  the  service 
which  thou  doat  me.  And  always  observe  the  rule  given  thee 
by  the  holy  man  whom  thou  buriedst ;  for  I  am  content  with 
it,  and  thy  soul  shall  receive  refreshment  if  thou  observest  it. 
Come  here,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  the  Devil  thought  to 
deceive  thee,  that  thou  mightst  adore  him.  Then  the  King 
arose  and  went,  alway  upon  his  knees,  following  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Qod  ;  and  when  he  was  within  the  hermitage,  our 
Lord  spake  and  said.  Depart  from  hence,  thou  cursed  one,  and 
go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  no  power  to  deceive  him  who  con- 
tinues in  my  service.  Get  thee  to  the  infernal  pains  which 
are  suflfered  by  those  who  are  in  the  ninth  torment !  And  at 
that  hour  tho  King  plainly  saw  how  from  the  ark,  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  there  went  out  a  foul  and  filthy  devil,  with 
more  than  fifty  tails,  and  as  many  eyes,  who,  uttering  great 
yells,  departed  from  the  place.  And  the  King  was  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  false  Hermit  had  de- 
ceived him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him.  King, 
let  thy  hope  be  in  my  name,  and  I  will  alway  he  with  thee, 
so  thou  wilt  not  let  thyself  be  vanquished  by  the  enemy. 
Then  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  departed,  and  the  King  remained 
Aill  joyful  and  greatly  comforted,  as  if  he  had  been  in  celes- 
tial glory.  And  thui  ho  continued  his  life  for  nearly  two 
months. 

Ch.  950.  —  How  the  DevU  would  have  deeeioed  King  Don.  Rod- 
rigo  in  the  figure  of  Count  Don  JuUan. 

**  The  King  was  in  his  oratory  one  Sunday  toward  nightfall, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming  toward 
him,  clad  in  tuck  guise  as  is  fitting  for  one  who  follows  arms. 
And  as  be  looked  at  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Count  Don  Ju- 


lian who  approached ;  and  he  saw  that  behind  him  there  cam* 
a  great  power  of  armed  people.  And  the  false  Count,  wbeo  hm 
drew  nigh,  made  obeisance  to  him ;  and  the  King  was  amaged 
at  seeing  him,  for  he  knew  him  well :  nevertheless  he  re- 
mained still.    And  the  false  Count  came  to  him,  and  would 
have  kissed  his  hand,  but  the  King  would  not  give  it,  neither 
would  he  rise  up  from  the  oratory :  and  the  false  Count  knelt 
upon  the  ground  before  him,  and  said.  Sir,  foraomneh  as  I  am 
he  who  sinned  against  thee  like  a  man  who  is  a  traitor  to  hia 
Lord,  and  aa  I  did  it  with  great  wrath  and  fury,  which  poe- 
aessed  my  heart  through  the  strengtli  of  the  Devil,  our  Lord 
God  hath  had  compassion  upon  roe,  and  would  not  that  I 
should  be  utterly  lost,  nor  that  Spain  should  be  destroyed,  nor 
that  thou,  sir,  sbouldst  be  put  down  from  thy  great  honor  and 
state,  and  the  great  lordship  which  thou  hadst  in  Spain.    And 
he  has  shown  me,  in  a  revelation,  bow  thou  wert  here  in  this 
hermitage  doing  this  great  penance  for  thy  sins.    Wherefore 
I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  do  justice  upon  me,  and  take 
vengeance  according  to  thy  will,  as  upon  one  who  deserves  it, 
for  I  acknowledge  that  thou  wert  my  lord,  and  also  the  great 
treason  into  which  I  have  fallen.    Wherefore,  sir,  I  pray  and 
beseech  thee  by  the  one  only  God,  that  thou  wilt  ta.ke  the 
power  of  Spain,  which  is  there  awaiting  thee,  and  that  thou 
wilt  go  forth  to  defend  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
suffer  not  that  poor  Spain  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  seeing 
that  thou  canst  defend  it  and  protect  it.     And  then  Count  Ju- 
lian drew  his  sword,  and  gave  it  to  the  King,  saying.  Sir,  take 
this  my  sword,  and  with  thine  own  band  do  justice  upon  me, 
and  take  such  vengeance  as  thou  pleasest ;  for  I  will  suffer  it 
with  much  patience,  seeing  I  have  sinned  against  thee.     And 
the  King  was  greatly  troubled  at  this  sight,  and  at  his  words 
also,  and  knew  not  what  he  should  do,  neither  what  he  should 
say.    Howbeit,  presently  he  called  to  mind  what  tlte  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  had  said  to  him,  how  he  should  take  heed  1^ 
the  Devil  should  subdue  him ;  and  so  be  said  nothing,  bot 
continued  in  his  prayer.    And  the  fidse  Count  Don  Julian  aaid 
to  him.  Sir,  wilt  thou  not  turn  for  the  Holy  Faith  of  Jeana 
Christ,  which  is  utterly  going  to  deatruetioo  ?  rise  up  and 
defond  it,  for  I  bring  thee  a  full  great  power ;  and  thua  thon 
wilt  serve  God  and  recover  the  honor  which  thou  hadst  lost. 
Rise  then  and  go  forth,  and  have  pity  upon  miserable  Spain, 
which  is  about  to  be  loat ;  and  have  compassion  alan  opoo  •• 
many  people  aa  are  perishing  fbr  want  of  a  Lord  who  ahould 
defend  them.    Now  all  these  worda  were  only  meant  to  de- 
ceive him,  for  it  was  the  Devil  who  had  takeu  the  form  of 
Count  Doo  Julian,  and  not  the  Count  himaelf.    Bat  the  King 
could  no  longer  restrain  himself  from  replying,  and  he  said. 
Go  you.  Count,  and  defend  the  land  with  this  force  whieb  yoc 
have  assembled,  even  aa  you  went  to  destroy  it  by  the  great 
treason  which  you  committed  againat  me  and  against  God. 
And  even  as  you  brought  the  men,  who  are  enemies  of  God 
and  of  his  Holy  Faith,  and  led  them  into  Spain,  so  now  throat 
them  out  and  defend  it ;  for  I  will  neither  slay  you,  nor  aesiat 
you  in  it.    Leave  me  to  myself ;  I  am  no  longer  tat  the  world, 
for  here  I  will  do  penance  for  my  aina.    Urge  me,  therefore, 
no  more  with  these  reasons.    And  the  falae  Count  Dmi  Jnlian 
rose,  and  went  to  the  great  cmnpany  which  he  had  brought 
there,  and  brought  them  all  before  the  King.    And  the  King, 
when  he  beheld  that  great  company  of  knights,  saw  aodone 
among  them  whom  he  surely  thought  had  been  slain  in  battle. 
And  they  all  said  to  him  with  loud  voices.  Sir,  whom  wilt 
thou  send  us,  that  we  may  take  him  for  our  King  and  Lord  to 
protect  and  defend  us,  seeing  that  thou  wilt  not  defend  the 
land,  neither  go  with  ua  ?    Wouldst  thou  give  us  thy  nep^iew 
the  Infant  Don  Sancho  f    He  is  dead.    What  then  wouMet 
thou  command  us  that  we  should  do  ?    Look  to  it  woU,  air  i 
it  is  no  service  of  God  that  thou  shouldst  let  perish  so  great  a 
Christianity  as  is  every  day  perishing,  because  thou  art  here 
dwelling  in  this  solitude.    Look  to  it,  for  God  will  require  an 
account  at  thy  hands :  thou  hadst  the  charge  of  defending 
them,  and  thou  lettest  them  die.    And  tell  us  what  course 
shall  we  take.    And  when  the  King  heard  these  words  he  was 
moved  to  compassion  :  and  the  tears  came  into  his  ey^es,  ao 
that  he  could  not  restrain  them  :  and  he  was  in  such  state  that 
his  thoughts  failed  him,  and  he  was  silent,  and  made  no  reply 
to  any  thing  that  they  could  say.    And  all  these  oonpaaiea 
who  saw  him  complained  so  much  the  more,  and  aent  fbrth 
great  cries,  and  made  a  great  tumult  and  uproar,  and  said,  O 
misorable  King,  why  wilt  thoo  not  rouse  thyaelf  Ibr  thy  ova 
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Mke,  and  for  that  of  all  thy  people  whom  thou  aeett  withoat 
a  Lord?  aod  thou  wilt  not  even  tpeak  a  word  to  comfort  them, 
and  tell  them  what  they  thall  do.  And  all  thia  while  the 
Kinf  did  nothing  but  weep,  and  answered  tbem  never  a  word. 
And  when  this  Tile  race  saw  that  they  could  not  take  him 
from  thence,  and  that  he  answered  them  nothing,  and  that 
they  eookl  not  overcome  him  by  whatever  they  might  do,  they 
went  forthwith  from  the  mountain  down  into  a  plain,  which 
was  then  made  to  ^pear  before  the  King,  and  there  they  drew 
up  their  battlM  in  such  guise  as  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  was 
used  to  darraiu  them.  And  eft-soon  he  saw  great  multitudes  of 
strange  people,  who  came  from  the  other  tide,  aod  they  began 
a  battle  so  fierce  and  so  cruel,  that  the  King  thought  he  had 
never  seen  one  like  it.  And  the  one  party  put  the  other  to 
the  worst,  and  followed  after  them  in  pursuit.  And  then  there 
came  messenger*  to  the  King,  telling  him  that  his  people  had 
conquered,  and  had  sbin  many  of  the  enemy }  but  the  King 
Mras  confounded,  and  as  it  were  beside  himself,  and  heeded 
not,  neither  did  he  know  what  they  said,  and  he  answered 
nothing.  And  then  they  all  went  away,  and  seemed  to  the 
King  that  the  one  were  punuing  the  others,  and  this  continued 
till  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock.  And  the  King  recovered 
his  senses :  howbeit  he  knew  not  whether  it  wss  a  vision,  or 
if  it  had  indeed  happened ;  but  he  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
not  completed  the  prayers  which  he  made  every  day  ;  and  he 
began  them  again  and  finished  them.  And  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, great  part  of  the  night  was  past,  and  he  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep.  And  then  for  three  months  he  had  no  other 
temptation. 

Ch.  95h—How  Os  Devilj  m  the  Jkgwrt  nf  La,  Cttv,  the 
doMfkUr  if  GsmU  Dtm  JnUan^  Mugkt  te  deceive  King  Don 
lUdrif, 

**  The  King  was  saying  his  prayers  at  the  hour  of  vespers 
on  a  Tueeday,  when  he  saw  people  on  horseback  c<Kning 
toward  him :  and  as  they  were  alwut  the  reach  of  a  cmes-bow 
from  him,  be  saw  that  they  alighted,  and  that  there  eame 
toward  him  a  woman,  who  was  full  nobly  clad ;  and  when  she 
eaoM  near,  he  knew  her  that  she  was  La  Cava,  the  daughter 
<^  Count  Don  Julian,  and  she  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful 
than  he  had  ever  before  seen  her  in  his  Kfe.  And  when  she 
drew  nigh,  she  humbled  herself,  and  said,  Sir,  what  fortune 
has  brought  you  to  this  wretched  life  in  which  you  have  so 
long  continued?  And  the  King  held  his  peace,  and  said 
nothing.  And  that  false  Cava  said.  Sir,  it  is  a  month  since 
a  holy  man,  clod  in  white  garments,  and  having  a  red  cross 
upon  his  breast,  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  with  my  father 
Count  Don  Julian  in  Toledo;  where  he  now  holds  the 
seat  of  the  lordship  of  Spain,  as  he  who,  by  force  of  arras, 
has  subdued  the  Moors,  and  killed  or  made  captives  of  them 
all.  At  tlie  hour  when  this  holy  man  appeared  to  roe,  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber,  having  great  lorrow  in  my  heart, 
because  I  had  no  certain  news  where  you  was,  and  whether 
your  soul  continued  to  live  in  this  world,  or  in  another. 
And,  moreover,  I  was  full  sorrowful,  because  of  the  death  of 
my  Lady  the  Clueen  Eliaea«  your  wife,  who  is  now  deceased. 
And  for  these  things  my  heart  was  full  sorrowful,  and  in 
great  trouble  with  griefs  and  thoughts,  which  came  to  me  I 
know  not  from  whence,  and  I  was  like  one  bereft  of  his  judg- 
ment. And  while  I  was  contemplating  in  tliis  state,  tho 
holy  man  appeared  to  me  in  such  wise  as  I  have  said,  and 
said  to  me.  Of  what  art  thou  taking  thought?  Cease  to  la- 
ment, for  without  me  thou  canst  do  nothing  certain  of  that 
which  thou  desirest.  But  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  may 
not  pass  away  from  the  power  of  the  Ooths,  and  that  he  who 
shall  have  it  may  descend  from  thy  seed,  and  be  of  the  gene- 
ration of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  it  is  my  will  that  thou  shouldst 
know  where  he  is,  and  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  him,  and  that 
ha  should  go  in  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  conceive  of 
him  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Felbersan,  the  which  ihall 
be  such  a  one  that  he  shall  reduce  under  his  forces  all  the 
earth  which  is  below  the  fimuUhent.  Depart,  therefore,  from 
henee,  and  go  to  the  place  where  he  is,  and  make  no  tar- 
rianee :  for  thus  It  behoveth  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
the  weal  and  protection  and  defence  of  the  land.  And  I  said 
to  him,  Sir,  how  can  this  be  which  yon  tell  me,  seeing  that 
King  Don  Rodrigo  is  dead  ;  for  his  enemies  ilew  him  when  they 
won  the  battle  in  which  the  great  ehivair}'  of  Spain  perished. 


And  he  said  to  me.  Cava,  think  not  he  is  dead,  for  he  liveth* 
and  passeth  his  life  alone  in  a  hermitage ;  of  the  which  thy 
father  Count  Don  Julian  will  certify  thee,  for  he  want  to  aeek 
him  there,  and  found  him  there  when  he  overcame  the 
Moors.  He  will  tell  thee  that  he  is  alive,  and  in  what  plaoa 
is  the  hermitage  wherein  he  abideth.  And  I  said  to  him, 
But  if  King  Don  Rodrigo  passeth  his  life  after  this  manner  in 
thV  service  of  God,  he  will  not  approach  me  that  I  may  con- 
ceive of  him  this  son  who  shall  prove  so  good.  And  since  it 
thus  pleases  you,  give  me  a  sign  by  which  I  may  show  him 
that  this  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  he  may  do  tliis  which 
you  say,  seeing  so  great  good  is  to  follow  from  it.  And, 
moreover,  ha  will  be  brought  to  such  weakness  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  obey,  by  reason  of  the  great  abstinence  to  which 
his  body  has  been  subjected  during  his  continuance  there. 
And  the  holy  man  aaid  to  me.  Care  not  for  this,  for  God  will 
give  him  strength ;  and  thou  shalt  say  to  him  for  a  sign  that 
he  may  believe  thee,  how  I  told  him  that  he  should  take  heed 
lest  the  enemy  deceive  him,  and  how  I  bade  the  Devil  depart 
from  the  altar  where  he  was  in  the  ark  instead  of  the  Corpoa 
Chiisti,  for  that  be  should  adore  him.  When  thou  tellest  him 
this  he  will  believe  thee,  and  will  understand  that  it  is  by  the 
command  of  God.  And  when  ho  had  said  these  words  he  dis- 
appeared, so  that  I  saw  him  no  more  ;  and  I  remained  for  a 
full  hour,  being  greatly  comforted,  because  I  knew  of  your 
lift,  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  no  other  glory  in  this 
worki.  And  when  I  eame  to  myself  I  went  incontinently  to 
my  father  Count  Don  Julian,  and  told  him  all  that  had  be- 
iallen  me  with  the  holy  man  who  came  in  that  holy  vision  } 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  concerning  you.  And  he 
told  me  Iiow  he  had  gone  to  you  with  all  his  chivalry  to  bid 
you  eome  out  from  thence  to  defend  your  country,  which  the 
enemies  had  taken  from  you,  and  that  you  would  not ;  but 
rather  commended  it  to  him  that  he  should  undertake  it,  and 
defend  the  land  and  govern  it  j  and  that  it  grieved  him  to  think 
that  you  would  not  be  alive,  because  of  the  great  abstinence 
which  you  imposed  every  day  upon  your  flesh :  nevertheless, 
since  it  pleaaes  oiir  Lord  that  I  should  have  a  sou  by  ynu,  who 
shouM  be  so  good  a  man  that  he  should  recover  all  Spain,  he 
would  have  me  go  to  this  place,  where  I  should  find  you  if 
you  were  alive;  and  right  content  would  he  be  that  there 
should  remain  of  you  so  great  good.  And  I,  sir  King,  seeing 
how  it  pleased  God  that  this  should  be  accomplished,  accord- 
ing as  I  have  said,  am  come  here  in  secret,  for  neither  man 
nor  woman  knoweth  of  this,  save  my  fiither  Count  Don 
Julian  ;  for  I  have  told  my  people  who  came  with  me  to  re- 
main yonder,  because  C  would  go  and  confen  to  a  holy  man 
who  had  made  his  abode  here  more  than  fifty  years.  Now, 
since  God  is  the  author  of  this,  recover  yourself,  and  remember 
the  time  when  you  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  you  loved  so  much  as  me,  nor  which  you  desired  so 
greatly  as  to  obtain  a  promise  of  me,  the  which  I  could  not 
give  at  that  hour,  by  reason  that  the  Queen  was  living,  and  I 
knew  it  to  be  great  sin.  And  if  I  come  to  you  now,  it  is  by 
command  of  God,  for  it  pleases  him  to  send  me  here ;  and, 
also,  because  the  Queen  is  no  longer  in  this  present  life.  And 
because  you  are  so  fallen  away  of  your  strength,  let  us  go  into 
tlie  hermitage,  or  I  will  order  a  tent  to  be  placed  here,  and  let 
us  sup  together,  that  your  heart  may  revive  and  yon  may  fulfil 
of  God. 


Ch.  953.— JVne  Vu  Dtvil  would   have   dteeioed  King  Don 
RodrigOt  iftheHoljf  Spirit  had  net  visited  and  protected  km, 

"  As  the  King  heard  all  this,  his  whole  body  began  to 
tremble,  and  his  soul  within  him  also;  and  all  sense  and 
power  passed  away  from  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  and 
then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  take  heed  against 
that  temptation.  And  the  folse  Cava,  who  saw  him  thus  en- 
tranced, made  many  burning  torches  of  wax  come  there,  by 
reason  that  it  was  cold,  and  because'  that  the  King  should 
derive  heat ;  also  there  was  a  pavilion  pitched  there,  and  a 
Ubie  set  within  it  with  many  viands  thereon,  and  all  tho 
people  who  came  with  her  were  seen  to  lodge  themselves 
for  away  upon  the  mountain.  And  when  ho  had  reeovered 
himself,  he  saw  that  the  false  Cava  was  drest  in  a  close-fitting 
kirtle,  which  came  half  way  below  the  knee,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  the  fairest  woman  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  King  that  she  said  to  him,  Here,  sir,  come 
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Mni  tmke  your  tapper.  And  the  Kiof  began  afain  to  tremhin 
and  loee  hii  judgment,  and  fell  into  tocb  a  state  that  he  knew 
not  where  he  was,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  that  hour  tJMt 
be  tbould  guard  against  the  temptation.  And  when  be  came 
to  himself  be  saw  that  the  pavilion  was  spread  over  his  head ; 
and  seeing  himseir  in  th«t  place,  htt  looked  for  the  oratory,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  where  it  ueed  tu  be  ;  and  within  the  pa- 
vilion he  saw  tho  &lse  Cava,  who  was  there  with  him,  and  tbat 
■he  was  standing  beside  a  bed,  which  was  a  fbU  rich  one,  and 
that  she  began  to  uke  off  her  kirtle,  and  remained  in  her  shift 
oolj,  aad  with  her  long  hair,  which  reached  to  her  feet ;  and 
•he  said  to  bim.  See,  air,  here  in  your  power  that  which  you 
■MMt  desired,  and  which  is  now  awaiting  you.  Rejoice,  then, 
and  take  heart,  and  do  that  which  God  has  appointed,  and 
which  will  recover  Spain,  and  recompense  th«  losses,  and 
•orrows,  and  wrongs,  which  you  have  endured.  And  then 
ihe  tamed  to%rard  the  King,  for  the  IMvil  thought  thus  to 
tempt  him,  and  mske  him  break  the  penance  which  be  had 
begun  ;  and  certea  I  ween  there  was  no  living  man  who  would 
aot  right  glndly  have  approached  her.  And  then  before  him,  in 
bis  sight,  she  began  to  comb  and  to  plait  her  golden  locks.  And 
the  King,  seeing  how  beautiAil  she  was,  began  to  tremble  all 
over,  as  if  he  bad  been  sUuck  with  palsy ;  and  he  lost  bis 
Judgment  again,  and  became  entranced,  and  remained  thus  a 
b>ng  while  before  he  came  again  to  himself.  And  it  was  ro- 
▼ealed  to  bim  again  that  he  should  Uke  heed  how  the  Devil 
templod  him,  and  that  he  should  have  firm  hope  in  God, 
and  not  break  the  penance  whi6h  the  holy  Hermit  bad  ap- 
pointed him.  But  ever  when  be  recovered  from  theee  trances, 
he  forgot  all  which  had  been  revealed  to  him  while  be 
was  entranced  ;  and  now  he  found  that  there  was  a  large 
esCrode  placed  by  bim,  and  that  La  Cava  was  lying  there  beside 
bim  on  some  pillows,  which  were  richly  wrought  in  gold,  un- 
dreet,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  said  to  him.  Come,  sir, 
for  you  tarry  long,  and  it  will  soon  be  day-break.  And  the 
King  seeing  her  so  near  him,  then  he  was  greatly  troubled,  yet 
could  be  not  withdrew  his  eyes  fVora  her :  but  be  called  to 
mind  bow  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  bade  him  that  he  shoald 
always  conSde  in  his  name,  and  place  his  true  hope  in  the 
■ign  of  the  croes.  And  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  lifted  thorn 
towartk  Heaven,  and  weeping  bitterly,  and  in  great  oootritioa, 
he  said,  O  Lord  and  very  God  Jesus  Christ,  deliver  me  from  all 
temptation,  and  preserve  my  soul,  that  it  foil  not  into  perdition. 
And  while  be  was  preying  thus,  he  saw  how  there  came  fVoB 
the  hermitage  a  great  brightness,  and  he  said,  Deliver  me. 
Lord,  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  that  I  nay  not  be  de- 
ceived, nor  withdrewn  from  thy  holy  service.  And  at  that 
hour  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and 
Meet  himself  j  and  at  that  hour  the  false  Cava  fell  down 
the  rock  into  the  sea,  with  such  a  sound  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  falling  to  pieces,  and  with  the  plunge  which  she 
aiade  the  sea  dashed  up  so  high,  that  where  the  oratory  was 
the  King  was  wetted  with  the  apray.  And  he  remained  in 
•ucb  astonishment  that  he  could  not  for  an  hour  recover  him- 
self. And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  began  to  pray  with 
great  repentance,  as  if  he  l»ad  been  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
temptation.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  came  to  him  in  that 
same  manner  in  which  he  had  seen  it  the  former  time.  And 
he  IblJ  on  his  face  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  lament  full 
bitterly,  and  to  say,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  for- 
sake me  not  among  mine  enemies,  who  would  withdraw  me 
from  thee.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to  him,  O  King,  of  little 
faith,  how  hast  thou  been  on  the  point  of  perishing  !  And  the 
King  made  no  reply,  for  be  did  nothing  but  weep.  And  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him,  Take  heed.  King,  lest  the 
Devil  deceive  thee,  and  have  power  over  thee,  that  thou 
•houklst  not  fulfil  the  penance  which  thou  hast  commi^nced, 
neither  save  thy  soul.  And  the  King  lifted  up  his  countenance, 
and  had  great  shame  to  behold  him.  Howbeit  he  took  cour- 
age, and  said,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  mo,  and  let  me  not  be 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  for  my  heart  is  weak,  and  hath  no 
power  to  defend  itself  against  the  false  one :  for  my  judgment 
is  clean  confounded,  as  one  who  hath  no  virtue  if  he  be  not 
aided  by  tliy  grace.  Deliver  me.  Lord,  for  thy  holy  merey 
and  oomposaion :  my  salvation  cannot  come  through  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  wholly  full  of  fear,  like  a  thing 
which  is  overcome.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him« 
Take  courage  and  fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  depart  from  tliis 
plaoa  sooner  than  thou  thinkest.    And  when  it  is  time  I  will 


guide  thee  to  the  place  where  thou  shah  do  thy  penance,  that 
thy  soul  may  receive  salvatioo.  When  thou  shalt  see  a  littla 
white  cloud  appear  above  thee,  and  that  there  is  no  other  in 
the  eky,  follow  after  it :  and  bi  the  place  where  it  ahall  atop 
shalt  thou  ftalfil  thy  penance,  acooHing  as  the  chief  priest  in 
that  place  shall  appoint  it  thee.  And  take  heart,  and  alway 
eall  to  mind  ray  holy  name,  and  have  true  foith  and  coostant 
hope  in  thy  Savior.  And  when  he  had  said  this  bo  departed. 
And  the  King  was  greatly  eomfbrtod  and  Ihll  of  grace,  aa  oao 
with  whom  God  was  present  in  bis  merey.  And  he  abode  in 
the  hermitage  a  whole  year,  aeoordiag  to  his  recknoiog,  and 
twelve  days  mora.  And  one  day,  when  it  was  full  dear,  tho 
King  looked  up  and  saw  above  him  the  cloud  of  which  tho 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  told  bim ;  and  when  be  saw  it  he  was 
fbll  joyfbl,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God.  Nevertheleas  the 
King  did  not  rise  fSrom  bis  preyera,  neither  did  the  cloud  move 
from  above  bim.  And  when  be  bad  finisbed  bis  prayera  he 
looked  at  the  eload  and  saw  that  it  moved  forward. 


Uh.  S53.  —  iZne  King  Dan  Roirif  departed  Jrom  the  J 
mge^and  arrived  wAsre  ke  was  U  do  penance, 

**  The  King  aroea  fVom  the  oratory  and  fbUowed  the  eload ; 
and  so  great  waa  the  pleasura  which  be  bad,  that  be  eared  oat 
for  food,  neither  remembered  it,  bat  went  after  that  hia  holy 
guide.  And  at  night  he  saw  bow  the  cloud,  when  tho  san  was 
about  to  set,  turned  to  the  right  of  the  road  toward  the  aious- 
tains  ;  and  it  went  on  so  far,  that  before  ni^t  bad  closed  it 
came  to  a  hermitage,  in  which  thera  was  a  good  man  for  a 
Hermit,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  and  there  it 
stopt.  And  the  King  pereeived  that  h'*  was  to  rest  there,  and 
the  good  man  welcomed  the  King,  and  they  spake  together  of 
many  things.  And  the  King  was  well  contented  with  his 
speech,  and  eaw  that  certea  be  was  a  serraat  of  God.  And  all 
that  day  the  King  had  uot  eaten,  and  be  wm  barefoot,  aod  hia 
raiment  uttered :  and  aa  be  bad  not  been  osod  utravol  a-lbiii, 
and  with  his  firet  bare,  hia  foot  wore  swollen  with  bUatom. 
And  when  it  was  an  hour  after  night,  the  Hermit  gave  him 
a  loaf,  fall  small,  which  was  made  of  rye,  and  there  were  aabee 
kneaded  with  it,  aod  the  King  aU  it :  and  when  be  had  oaten 
they  said  prayers.  And  when  they  had  said  their  hoars,  they 
lay  down  to  sleep.  And  when  it  was  midnight  they  aroae  and 
said  their  hours :  and  when  they  had  said  thera  the  King  went 
out  of  the  hermitage,  and  saw  that  the  cloud  did  doc  owve  : 
and  then  the  King  understood  that  be  had  to  tarry  here,  or 
that  he  was  to  hear  mass  before  he  departed,  and  ho  asked  the 
Hermit  to  hear  his  confession,  and  the  Hermit  confeesed  hia. 
And  when  he  had  confessed,  he  said  that  he  would  oommoai- 
cate,  and  the  good  Hermit  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  be  pot  oa 
his  vestments  and  said  mass :  and  the  King  heard  the  ombs, 
and  received  the  very  body  of  oar  Lord  Jesaa  Christ.  And 
when  the  King  had  done  this,  he  went  out  to  look  at  the  eiood. 
And  as  he  went  oat  of  the  hermitage  he  saw  that  the  dood 
began  to  move,  and  then  he  dispeeded  himself  from  the  Her- 
mit, and  they  embraced  each  other  weeping,  and  each  aa- 
treated  the  other,  that  he  would  bear  him  in  miad,  and 
remember  him  in  his  prayers.  And  when  the  Kii^  had 
dispeeded  himself,  he  followed  after  his  holy  guide,  and  the 
holy  Hermit  returned  to  his  hermitage.  And  the  King  Don 
Rodrigo,  notwithstanding  his  feet  were  swollen  and  full  of 
blisters,  and  that  in  many  places  they  were  broken  aod  blood- 
ing, such  and  so  great  was  the  joy  which  he  Init  at  going  on  in 
the  course  which  he  now  held,  that  he  endured  it  all  as  thoogfa 
he  felt  nothing.  And  he  went,  according  as  it  aeeraed  to  bin, 
full  six  leagues,  and  arrived  at  a  convent  of  Black  Monks,  aod 
there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  wouU  proceed  no  forther.  And  ai 
that  convent  there  was  an  Abbot  who  led  an  extraordinary 
good  and  holy  lifo  ;  and  tiiey  were  not  there  Uke  other  monks ; 
and  he  was  a  great  friend  of  God  and  of  our  Lady  the  Vhtgis 
St.  Mary:  and  this  Abbot  took  the  King  to  hM  cell,  and 
asked  if  he  would  eat  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  or  like  the  other 
monks ;  and  the  King  said,  tbat  he  would  do  as  be  shanld 
direct  him.  And  tho  Abbot  ordered  thai  a  loaf  sbonld  be 
brought  of  pannick  and  maixe  mixed  together,and  a  jar  of  wa- 
ter, and  on  the  other  side  he  had  food  placed  such  aa  the  aaeaka 
used  ;  and  the  King  would  eat  only  of  the  pannick  bread,  a« 
be  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  drank  of  the  water.  And 
when  he  had  oaten,  the  Abbot  asked  him  if  be  weuhl  i 
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that  Bight  or  not,  and  the  Kinf  Mki  that  he  knew  not,  but 
that  he  wonid  go  out  and  see  whether  he  were  to  go  or  to  re- 
main. And  the  Abbot  »aid  that  it  waa  the  hour  of  Teaperi, 
mnd  that  he  ought  to  remaiD  ;  and  the  King  went  out  and  aaw 
that  the  cloud  moved,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  go,  and  he 
dbpeeded  himaelf  from  the  Abbot,  and  they  commended  them- 
aeWet  each  to  the  other  in  hia  prayers.  And  the  Abbot  aaw 
plainly  bow  that  ekrad  had  guided  him,  and  how  there  waa  no 
other  in  the  aky,  and  he  aoanrelled  greatly,  and  said,  Certea 
thia  IB  aome  holy  man,  and  he  gave  thanka  to  God.  And  the 
King  went  on  that  evening  till  he  eame  to  a  ehureh  which  waa 
aolitary  and  remote  ft-om  peopled  plaeea :  and  there  the  cloud 
atopt,  and  he  abode  there  that  night.  And  the  King  went 
into  the  church,  and  found  in  it  a  lamp  burning,  and  it  re- 
joiced him  much,  for  by  the  light  of  it  he  said  his  hours  aa  well 
before  he  should  sleep  aa  after.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
had  made  his  prayer,  he  went  out  of  the  church  and  beheld  the 
cloud,  and  saw  that  it  moved  ;  and  he  went  after  it,  and  after 
two  days'  journey  he  came  to  a  place  which  where  it  is,  or  what 
it  is  called,  is  not  said,  save  that  it  is  the  place  of  his  burial, 
for  such  it  is.  And  there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  proceeded  no 
&rther  ;  and  it  rested  without  the  town  over  an  ancient  her- 
mitage. And  the  Elder  of  that  place  ioeontiuently  knew  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  bow  King  Don  Rodrigo  was  come  there  :  but 
he  kn  w  not  bb  name,  neither  who  he  waa ;  and  he  asked  him 
if  he  meant  to  lead  hia  life  there,  and  he  answered  that  it  was 
to  be  aa  God  should  please.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him, 
Friend,  I  am  the  Elder  of  this  place,  for  all  the  others,  when 
they  knew  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  and  his  chivalry  were  slain 
and  vanquished,  fled  from  hence  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  of 
the  traitor  Count  Don  Julian,  and  they  all  went  to  the  moun- 
tains to  escape.  And  I  remained,  putting  my  trust  in  our 
Lord  God,  and  in  his  holy  hands:  for  that  I  would  rather 
abide  that  which  may  befall  and  take  my  adventure  here,  than 
utterly  forsake  our  mother  holy  church  ;  while  I  am  able  I 
will  remain  here  and  not  forsake  it,  but  rather  receive  my 
death.  And  therefore  I  say,  that  if  you  are  to  abide  here  you 
must  provide  yourself  of  that  whereof  you  have  need.  And 
the  King  said,  Friend  of  God,  concerning  my  tarrianco  1 
cannot  certify  you  ;  tliough  surely  I  think  that  I  shall  abide  ; 
and  if  for  the  service  of  God  you  will  be  pleased  to  send  me 
every  day  that  I  remain  a  loaf  of  pannick  and  water,  I  shall 
be  contented  therewith.  And  the  Elder  promised  this,  and 
departed  forthwith  and  went  to  his  home,  and  sent  biro  a  loaf 
of  pannick  and  water.  And  the  cloud  remained  there  three 
days  over  that  hermitage,  and  when  the  three  days  were  at 
an  end,  it  was  seen  no  more.  And  the  King,  when  he  could 
no  longer  see  it,  understood  that  there  be  must  perform  his 
penance,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  Crod,  and  was  full  joyful 
thereat.  And  on  the  morrow  the  Elder  came  to  see  biro,  and 
they  communed  with  each  other  in  such  manner,  that  the 
King  confessed  to  him  all  the  sins  which  he  had  committed 
during  his  whole  life  till  that  time,  all  which  he  called  to 
mind  with  great  contrition,  weeping  full  bitterly  and  groaning 
for  his  errors  and  sins.  And  the  Elder  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  said,  that  on  the  third  day  from  thence  he  would  appoint 
him  bis  penance.  And  he  went  to  his  church  and  confessed, 
and  addrest  himself  to  prayer  in  such  guise  that  he  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  nor  raised  himself  from  one  pUce,  weeping  bitterly, 
Mnd  beseeching  God  that  he  would  show  hiro  what  penance 
he  should  appoint  the  King  ;  for  after  no  other  manner  did  he 
think  to  appoint  it,  than  such  aa  his  holy  mercy  and  compas- 
nion  shonld  direct.  And  on  the  third  day  he  heard  a  voice 
which  said  thus  :  Command  King  Don  Rodrigo  that  he  go  to 
n  fountain  which  is  below  his  hermitage,  and  he  shall  find 
there  a  smooth  stone  ;  and  bid  him  lift  it  up,  and  under  it  he 
shall  find  three  little  serpents,  the  one  having  two  heads.  And 
bid  him  take  that  which  hath  two  heads,  and  carry  it  away, 
and  place  it  in  a  jar,  and  nurse  it  secretly,  so  that  no  person 
in  the  world  shall  know  thereof,  save  only  he  and  thou  ;  and 
hit  him  keep  it  till  it  wax  so  great  that  it  hath  made  three 
tuma  within  the  jar,  and  puts  its  head  out ;  and  when  it  is  of 
that  greatness,  then  let  him  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a  tomb 
which  Is  there,  and  lie  down  himself  with  it,  naked  ;  and  close 
the  tomb  well,  that  the  set  pent  may  not  be  able  to  go  out ;  and 
in  thia  manner  God  is  pleased  that  King  Don  Rodrigo  should 
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Ch.  SSi.—  Of  the  jmmucs  vhieh  teas  appemted  Kmf  Don 
Rodrigo. 
**  The  Elder  when  he  heard  the  voice  was  greatly  amazed  at 
BO  rigorous  a  penance  aa  this,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God, 
and  he  went  to  King  Don  Rodrigo,  and  told  him  the  manner 
how  he  had  heaid  the  voice  ;  and  the  King  waa  full  jojrful  and 
content  and  pleaaed  therewith,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  our 
Lord,  for  that  he  should  now  complete  his  penance  and  save 
his  soul.  And  therewith  in  great  joy,  and  shedding  many 
tears  for  pleasure,  he  went  to  the  fountain  aa  he  had  been  di- 
rected, and  found  the  eroooth  stone.  And  when  he  had  lifted 
it  up,  he  found  thf>  three  serpenu  according  as  the  Elder  had 
said,  and  he  took  that  which  had  two  heads,  and  he  took  it  and 
put  it  in  a  great  jar,  such  as  would  be  a  large  wine  vessel,  and 
nurat  it  there  till  it  was  of  such  bigness  as  the  voice  had  said. 
And  when  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  that  it  was  of  this  bigooaa 
he  confessed  to  the  Elder,  weeping  ftill  bitterly,  demanding 
favor  of  God  that  he  would  give  him  grace  and  strength  with 
patience  to  fulfil  that  penance  without  any  temptation  or 
trouble  of  soul ;  to  the  end  that,  the  penance  being  completed, 
it  might  pleasa  our  Lord  God  to  receive  his  soul  into  bis 
glory.  And  before  the  fifth  day  after  the  serpent  was  thus 
big,  the  King  and  the  Elder  went  to  the  tomb,  and  they 
cleansed  it  well  within ;  and  the  King  placed  himself  in  it 
naked  as  he  was  bom,  and  the  serpent  with  him,  and  the 
Elder  with  a  great  lever  laid  the  stone  upon  the  top.  And  the 
King  besought  the  Elder  that  he  would  pray  to  our  Lord  to 
give  him  grace  that  he  might  patiently  endure  that  penance, 
and  the  Elder  promised  him,  and  thus  the  King  remained  in 
his  tomb,  and  the  serpent  with  him.  And  the  Elder  eon- 
soled  him,  saying  to  him  many  things  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  be  dismayed,  neither  fall  into  despair,  whereby  he 
should  lose  the  service  of  God.  And  all  this  waa  so  secret 
that  no  man  knew  it,  save  only  the  King  and  the  Elder.  And 
when  it  was  day-break  the  Elder  went  to  the  church  and  said 
mass,  with  many  tears  and  with  great  devotion  beseeching  God 
that  he  would  have  mercy  and  compassion  upon  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo, that  with  true  devotion  and  repentance  he  might  com- 
plete his  penance  in  this  manner,  which  was  for  his  serviee. 
And  when  be  had  said  mast,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
King  Don  Rodrigo  lay,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  the 
King  answered.  Well,  thanks  to  God,  and  better  than  he  do- 
served,  but  that  as  yet  he  was  jost  aa  when  he  went  in.  And 
the  Elder  strengthened  him  as  much  as  he  could,  telling  liim 
that  he  should  call  to  mind  how  he  had  been  a  sinner,  and  that 
he  should  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  for  tiiat  he  had  visited 
him  in  this  world,  and  delivered  him  from  many  temptations, 
and  bad  himself  appointed  for  him  this  penance ;  the  which  ho 
should  suffer  and  take  with  patience,  for  soon  he  would  bo  in 
heavenly  glory.  And  the  King  said  to  hiro,  that  he  well  knew 
how  according  to  his  great  sins  he  merited  a  stronger  pennnce : 
but  that  he  gave  many  thanks  to  our  Lord  Jevus,  for  that  he 
himself  had  given  him  this  penance,  which  he  did  receive  and 
take  with  great  patience  ;  and  he  besought  the  Elder  that  ho 
would  continue  to  pray  our  Lord  God  that  he  would  let 
him  fulfil  it.  And  the  Elder  said  to  him  many  good  things 
concerning  our  Lord  God.  And  the  King  lay  there  three 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  serpent  would  not  seize  on 
him.  And  when  the  third  day,  after  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
tomb,  was  completed,  the  serpent  roae  from  his  side,  and  crept 
upon  his  belly  and  his  breast,  and  began  with  the  one  head  to 
eat  at  his  nature,  and  with  the  other  straight  toward  his  heart. 
And  at  this  time  the  Elder  came  to  the  tomb,  and  asked  him 
how  he  fared,  and  he  said.  Well,  thanks  to  God,  for  now  the 
serpent  had  begun  to  eat.  And  the  Elder  asked  him  at  what 
place,  and  he  anvwered  at  two,  one  right  against  the  heart  with 
which  he  had  conceived  all  the  ills  that  he  had  done,  and  the 
other  at  his  nature,  the  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  great 
destruction  of  Spain.  And  the  Elder  said  that  God  was  with 
him,  and  exhorted  him  that  he  should  be  of  good  courage,  fur 
now  all  his  persecutions  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  would 
have  an  end.  And  the  King  ceaaed  not  always  to  demand 
help  of  our  Lord,  and  to  entreat  that  of  his  holy  mercy  he 
would  be  pleased  to  forgive  him.  And  the  Elder  went  to  his 
home,  and  would  not  seat  himself  to  eat,  but  retired  into  bis 
chamber,  and  weeping,  prayed  full  devoutly  to  our  Lord  that 
he  would  give  strength  to  the  King  that  he  might  complete 
hi«  penance.    And  the  serpent,  aa  ho  waa  dying  for  hunger, 
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and  moreover  wai  large,  bad  in  one  minute  eaten  the  nature, 
and  began  to  eat  at  the  bowels ;  nevertheleM  he  did  not  eat  so 
fast,  but  that  the  King  endured  in  that  torment  from  an  hour 
before  night  till  it  was  past  the  middle  of  the  day.  And  when 
the  serpent  broke  through  the  web  of  the  heart,  he  staid  there 
and  ate  no  further.  And  incontinently  the  King  gave  up  bu 
spirit  to  our  Lord,  who  by  his  holy  merey  took  him  into  his 
glory.  And  at  that  hour  when  he  expired  all  the  bells  of  the 
place  rang  of  themselves  as  if  men  had  rung  them.  Then 
the  Elder  knew  that  the  King  was  dead,  and  that  his  soul 
waa  saved." 

Thomas  Newton,  in  his  "  Notable  History  of  the  Saracens,*' 
seems  to  imagine  that  this  story  is  allegorical.  "  Nowe,"  he 
aays,  "  whereas  it  is  reported,  and  written  that  he  folowed  a 
•torre  or  a  messenger  of  God,  which  conducted  and  guided 
him  in  his  way ;  it  may  be  so,  and  the  same  hath  also  hap- 
pened to  others ;  but  it  may  as  well  also  be  understoode  of  a 
certaine  secrete  starre  moving  and  directing  bis  will. 

*'  And  whereas  they  say  he  was  put  by  that  holy  man  into  a 
cave  or  holt;,  and  a  serpent  with  him  that  had  two  heads,  which 
in  two  days'  itpace  gnawed  all  the  flesh  off  his  body  from  the 
bonos ;  this,  beyng  simplie  taken  and  understandod,  hath  no 
likelihood  of  any  truth.  For  what  sanctity,  what  religion,  or 
what  pietie,  commaudeth  to  kill  a  penitent  person,  and  one 
that  seeketh  comfort  of  hys  afflicted  mind  by  amendment  of 
life,  with  such  horrible  torments  and  straunge  punishment? 
Wherefore  I  woulde  rather  think  it  to  be  spoken  mysticallye, 
and  that  the  serpent  with  two  heads  signifieth  his  sinfol  and 
gylty  conscience." 


A  tenMi  tomb  wu  found XXV.  p.  709,  col.  3. 

Bow  Carutu  foumd  ike  gnue  of  King  Don  Rodrigo  at  Fitoo 
in  PortMgaL 
"  I,  Carestes,  vassal  of  King  Don  Alfonso  of  Leoo,  son4n- 
law  of  the  Knight  of  God,  King  Don  Pelayo,  when  the  said 
King  Don  Alfonso  won  Viseo  from  the  Moors  who  held  it, 
found  a  grave  in  a  field,  updh  the  which  were  written  in 
Gothic  letters,  the  words  which  you  shall  here  read.  Thu 
(rave  was  in  front  of  a  little  cbdrch,  without  the  town  of  Viseo, 
«nd  the  superscription  of  the  writing  was  thus :  — 

CyOke  writing  vkkk  waa  upon  the  grave  qfKing  Don  Rodrige. 

"Here  lies  King  Don  Rodrigo,  the  lost  of  the  Goths. 
Oursed  be  the  wrath  of  the  traitor  Julian,  for  it  was  of  long 
endurance,  and  cursed  be  his  anger,  for  it  was  obdurate  and 
evil,  for  he  was  mad  with  rage,  and  stomachfiil  with  pride, 
and  puffed  up  with  folly,  and  void  of  loyulty,  and  unmindful 
of  the  laws,  and  a  despiser  thereof;  cruel  in  himself,  a  slayer 
of  his  lord,  a  destroyer  of  his  country,  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  bitter  is  his  name  ;  and  it  is  as  grief  and  sorrow  in 
the  mouth  of  him  who  pronounces  it }  and  it  shall  always  be 
cursed  by  all  that  speak  of  him." 


That  veracious  chronictor  Carestes  then  eoncludee  bn  crae 
history  in  these  words :  —  **  And  by  this  which  I  fimiad 
written  upoo  this  grave,  I  am  of  mind  that  King  Don  Bod- 
rigo  lies  there,  and  because  of  the  life  which  he  led  in  hie 
penitence,  according  as  ye  have  heard,  which  also  was  in  tha 
same  tomb  written  in  a  book  of  parchment,  I  believe  without 
doubt  that  it  is  true,  and  because  of  the  great  penance  which 
he  did,  that  God  was  pleased  to  make  it  known  in  tuck 
manner  as  it  past,  for  those  who  hereafter  shall  have  to  rale 
and  govern,  to  the  end  that  all  men  may  see  bow  soon  pride  is 
abased  and  humility  exalted.  This  Chronicle  is  compoaed  in 
memory  of  thn  noble  King  Don  Rodrigo ;  that  God  pardoo 
his  sins,  and  that  the  son  of  the  Virgin  without  stain,  Jesne 
Christ,  bring  us  to  true  repentance,  who  liveth  and  reignetk 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

Thanks  be  to  God ! " 

I  believe  the  Archbishop  Roderick  of  Toledo  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  mentions  this  discovery.  He  died  in  1947.  The 
fact  may  very  possibly  have  been  true,  for  there  seeme  to  have 
been  no  intention  of  setting  up  a  shrine  connected  with  it. 
The  arclibisliop's  words  are  as  follow  :  — 

"  Quid  dt  Rege  Rodorieo  acdderit  ignoratmr ;  tmmen  cerswa, 
veoteo  et  imoigma  et  cokiamemta  anro  et  lapidibmo  adormain,  «K 
equMS  qui  Orelia  dUcohaim-f  m  loco  trtmnlo  juxta  fttmnm  omt 
eorfore  sunt  inomUa.  Quid  aulemdeeorportf uerit  factum  pent- 
tug  ignoratuTf  nioi  quod  modonda  tomporibuo  apmd  Fiarum  dm- 
totem  PortugaUim  inaeriptma  tumulua  iutenitur.  Hie  jacet  Rode- 
ricus  ultimus  Rex  Gothorum.  Maltdietuafuror  impiua  Juliam 
quia pertinaXf  et  indigfiotiOf  quia  dura}  animoaua  imdignatumo^ 
impotuoauM  /itrere,  obiitua  JUeHtatiat  immemor  reiigionio,  eon- 
temptor  dtvoulotu,  erudelia  in  w,  komieida  in  domntuM^  koaHa 
m  domoaticoay  vaatator  in  patriam^  reua  m  omnea,  momoria  ejm 
in  omni  ore  amareactt^  et  noman  ejua  in  titmitum  pmtrtoeoL**  — 
Rod.  Tol.  f.  3,  g.  19. 

Lope  de  Vega  has  mode  this  epit^ih,  with  its  aceompaoy- 
ing  reflections,  into  two  stanzas  of  Latin  rhymM,  which  oeev 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  long  poems ;  — 

Hoe  jacet  in  aareopkago  Rex  iile 
PenuUimua  Ootkorum  in  Hiapania, 

lofelix  Roderieua ,-  viator  ailef 
J^eforti  poreat  tola  Luaitania, 

Provocatua  Ci^pidinia  miaaile 

Tela,  torn  magnh  affectuafuit  nuamA 

Quasi  tola  Hikeria  vineuUa  aatrieta 

Teatatur  wuta/ta^  laekrimatur  vieta. 

ExecrabHem  Comtem  JuHanum 
Jtbkorrmnt  eauies,  noaniu  et  remoto 

PatriOf  appelleat  Eroatrahtm  Hiapamum, 
AVe  tantum  noatri^  aed  in  orbe  toto : 

Dum  current  cali  aidora^  veaanum 
Foctforanty  teatanU  Monro  et  Qetko, 

Ceaoet  Florindm  nomen  inauacoe. 

Cava  viator  est,  a  Cava  cave. 

Jerasalen  Conqnistada,  1.  6,  ff.  197. 
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sue  l$otVn  ]9U0trfiii«0f  to  W^uttvloo. 


K%Xadimt. 

Pindar.  Pylk,  2. 


TO    JOHN    MAY, 

AFTER  A   FRIENDSHIP   OF    TWENTY  TSARS, 

THIS    POEM     IS     INSCRIBED, 

IN  TESTIMONY   OF    THE    HIOHEST   ESTEEM  AND  AFFECTION, 

BY    ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

The  first  part  of  this  Poem  describes  a  journey 
to  the  scene  of  war.  The  second  is  in  an  allegor- 
ical form ;  it  exposes  the  gross  materia]  philoso- 
-phy  which  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
French  politicians,  from  Mirabeau  to  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  states  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
lament  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  because 
the  hopes  which  they  entertained  from  the  French 
Reyolution  have  not  been  realized  \  and  of  those 
who  see  only  evil,  or  blind  chance,  in  the  course 
•of  human  events. 

To  the  Christian  philosopher  all  things  are  con- 
sistent and  clear.  Our  first  parei\^  brought  with 
them  the  light  of  natural  religion  and  the  moral 
law  ;  as  men  departed  from  these,  they  tended 
towards  barbarous  and  savage  life  ;  large  portions 
of  the  world  are  in  this  degenerated  state ;  still, 
upon  the  great  scale,  the  human  race,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  progressive.  But  the  direct 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  establish  a  military 
despotism  wherever  his  power  extended  ;  and  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a 
system  is  to  brutalize  and  degrade  mankind.  The 
contest  in  which  this  country  was  engaged  against 
that  Tyrant,  was  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
principles ;  and  never  was  there  a  victory  so  im- 
portant to  Jie  best  hopes  of  human  nature  as  that 
which  was  won  by  British  valor  at  Waterloo,  — 
its  effects  extending  over  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  involving  the  vital  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

That  victory  leaves  England  in  security  and 
peace.  In  no  age,  and  in  no  country,  has  man 
ever  existed  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to 
the  full  development  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  as  in  England  at  this  time.    The  peace 


which  she  has  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
leaves  her  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  great  objects 
and  duties  of  bettering  her  own  condition,  and 
diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 


PROEM. 


1. 
Once  more  1  see  thee,  Skiddaw  !  once  again 

Behold  thee  in  thy  majesty  serene. 
Where,  like  the  bulwark  of  this  favor'd  plain. 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene  — 
Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  love  to  play,  the  vapors  love  to  rest! 

2. 
Once  more,  O  Derwent,  to  thy  awful  shores 

I  come,  insatiate  of  the  accustom'd  sight. 
And,  listening  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 

Drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  a  fresh  delight  *, 
For  I  have  wander'd  far  by  land  and  sea, 
In  all  my  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 

3. 
Twelve  years,  (how  large  a  part  of  man's  brief 
day!) 
Nor  idly  nor  ingloriously  spent. 
Of  evil  and  of  good  have  held  their  way. 

Since  first  upon  thy  banks  I  pitch'd  my  tent 
Hither  I  came  in  manhood's  active  prime. 
And  here  my  head  hath  felt  the  touch  of  time. 


Heaven  hath  with  goodly  increase  blest  me  here. 
Where  childless  and  oppress*d  with  grief  I  came ; 
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With  voice  of  fervent  thankfulDess  sincere 

Let  me  the  blessings  which  are  mine  proclaim : 
Here  I  possess  —  what  more  should  I  require?  — 
Books,  children,  leisure,  —  all  my  heart's  desire. 

5. 
O  joyful  hour,  when  to  our  longing  home 

The  long-expected  wheels  at  length  drew  nigh  ! 
When  the  first  sound  went  forth, "  They  coine, 
they  come !  '* 
And  hope's  impatience  quicken'd  every  eye ! 
'*  Never  had  man  whom  Heaven  would  heap  with 

bliss 
More  glad  return,  more  happy  hour  than  this.*' 

6. 
Alofl  on  yonder  bench,  with  arms  dispread. 

My  boy  stood,  shouting  there  his  father's  name. 
Waving  his  hat  around  his  happy  head ; 

And  tliere,  a  younger  group,  his  sisters  came : 
Smiling  they  stood  with  looks  of  pleased  surprise. 
While  tears  of  joy  were  seen  in  elder  eyes. 


Soon  each  and  all  came  crowding  round  to  share 
The  cordial  greeting,  the  beloved  sight ; 

What  welcomings  of  hand  and  lip  were  there ! 
And  when  those  overflowings  of  delight 

Subsided  to  a  sense  of  quiet  bliss, 

Life  hath  no  purer,  deeper  happiness. 

8. 
The  young  companion  of  oiir  weary  way 

Found  here  the  end  desired  of  all  her  ills; 
She  who,  in  sickness  pining  many  a  day, 

Hunger'd  and  thirsted  for  her  native  hills. 
Forgetful  now  of  sufferings  pass'd  and  pain, 
Rejoiced  to  see  her  own  dear  home  again. 

9. 
Recover'd  now,  the  homesick  mountaineer 

Sat  by  the  playmate  of  her  infancy, 
Her  twin-like  comrade,  —  render'd  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence :  full  of  life  was  she. 
With  voluble  discourse  and  eager  mien 
Telling  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  seen. 

10. 
Here  silently  between  her  parents  stood 

My  dark-eyed  Bertha,  timid  as  a  dove ; 
And  gently  oft  from  time  to  time  she  woo'd 

Pressure  of  hand,  or  word,  or  look  of  love, 
With  impulse  shy  of  bashful  tenderness. 
Soliciting  again  the  wish'd  caress. 

11. 
The  younger  twain,  in  wonder  lost  were  they. 

My  gentle  Kate,  and  my  sweet  Isabel : 
Long  of  our  promised  coming,  day  by  day. 
It  had  been  their  delight  to  hear  and  tell ; 
And  now,  when   that   long-promised    hour  was 

come. 
Surprise  and  wakening  Memory  held  them  dumb. 


12. 
For  in  the  infant  mind,  as  in  the  old, 

When  to  its  second  childhood  life  declines, 
A  dim  and  troubled  power  doth  Memory  hold : 
But  BOOB  the  li^t   of  jo^ag  Reveisbnuiee 
shines 
Renew'd,  and  influences  of  dormant  love, 
Waken'd  within,  with  quickening  influence  ] 


13. 
O  happy  season  theirs,  when  absence  bring* 

Small  feeling  of  privation,  none  of  pain. 
Yet  at  the  present  object  love  re-springs, 

As  night-closed  flowers  at  mom  expand  again ! 
Nor  deem  our  second  infancy  unblest. 
When  gradually  composed  we  sink  to  rest. 

14. 
Soon  they  grew  blithe  as  they  were  wont  to  be ; 

Her  old  endearments  each  began  to  seek  : 
And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee. 

And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father's  cheek; 
With  voice,  and  touch,  and  look,  reviving  thus 
The  feelings  which  had  slept  in  long  disuse. 

15. 
But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  could  entertain 

And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  joy ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 
Come  to  his  only  and  his  studious  boy : 
And  he  beheld  again  that  mother's  eye 
Which  with  such  ceaseless  care  had  watch'd  his 
infancy. 

16. 
Bring  forth  the  treasures  now, — a  proud  display,  — 

For  rich  as  Eastern  merchants  we  return ! 
Behold  the  black  Beguine,  the  Sister  gray. 

The  Friars  whose  heads  with  sober  motion  tuzn* 
The  Ark  well-fill'd  with  all  its  numerous  hives, 
Noah,  and  Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and  their 
wives ;  — 

17. 
TTie  tumbler,  loose  of  limb;  the  wrestlers  twain; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  device. 
Which,  when  his  fleecy  troops  no  more  can  gain 

Their  pasture  on  the  mountains  hoar  with  ice. 
The  German  shepherd  carves  with  curious  knife. 
Earning  m  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

18. 
It  was  a  group  which  Richter,  had  he  view'd. 

Might  have  deem'd  worthy  of  his  perfect  akiU; 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  brood, 

Their  eager  eyes  and  fingers  never  still ; 
The  hope,  the  wonder,  and  the  restless  joy 
Of  those  glad  girls  and  that  vociferous  boy !  — 

19. 
The  aged  friend  serene  with  quiet  smile, 

Who  in  their  pleasure  finds  her  own  delight ; 
The  mother's  heart-felt  happiness  the  while  ; 

The  aunts,  rejoicing  in  the  joyful  sight; 
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And  he  who,  in  his  gayety  of  heart, 
With  glib  and  noisy  tongue  performed  the  show- 
man's part. 

20. 
Scoff  ye  who  will !  but  let  me,  gracious  Heaven, 

Preserve  this  bojrish  heart  till  life's  last  day ! 
For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  given 

Shall  still  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way. 
And,  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend, 
Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the  end. 

21. 

This  was  the  morning  light  vouchsafed,  which  led 
My  favor'd  footsteps  to  the  Muses*  hill, 

Whose  arduous  paths  I  have  not  ceased  to  tread. 
From  good  to  better  persevering  still ; 

And  if  but  self-approved,  to  praise  or  blame 

Indifferent,  while  I  toil  for  lasting  fame. 

22. 

And,  O  ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  divine  ! 

Whom  I  have  dutifully  served  so  long. 
Benignant  to  your  votary  now  incline, 

That  I  may  win  your  ear  with  gentle  song. 
Such  as,  I  ween,  is  ne'er  disown'd  by  you, — 
A  low,  prelusiye  strain,  to  nature  true. 

23. 
But  when  I  reach  at  themes  of  loftier  thought. 

And  tell  of  things  surpassing  earthly  sense, 
(Which  by  yourselves,  O  Muses,  I  am  taught,) 

Then  aid  me  with  your  fuller  influence. 
And  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument. 
Support  my  spirit  in  her  strong  ascent ! 

24. 
So  may  I  boldly  round  my  temples  bind 

The  laurel  which  my  master  Spenser  wore ; 
And  free  in  spirit  as  the  mountain  wind 

That  makes  my  symphony,  in  this  lone  hour, 
No  perishable  song  of  triumph  raise. 
But  smg  in  worthy  stra'ms  my  Country's  praise. 


PART   I. 
THE   JOURNEY 


Tc3r  roXtKTOvotv  yhp 

*OvK  dvKomi  Qiol JBkhtlv, 


FLANDERS. 

1. 
OvR  world  hath  seen  the  work  of  war's  debate 

Consummated  in  one  momentous  day 
Twice  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  twice  the  fate 

Of  unborn  ages  hung  upon  the  fray : 


First  at  Platca,  in  that  awful  hour 

When  Greece  united  smote  the  Persian's  power. 

2. 
For  had  the  Persian  triumph'd,  then  the  spring 

Of  knowledge  from  that  living  source  had  ceased ; 
All  would  have  &l]en  before  the  barbarous  King, 

Art,  Science,  Freedom ;  the  despotic  East, 
Setting  her  mark  upon  the  race  subdued. 
Had  stamped  them  in  the  mould  of  sensual  ser- 
vitude. 


The  second  day  was  that  when  Martel  broke 
The  Mussulmen,  delivering  France  oppress'd. 

And  in  one  mighty  conflict,  from  the  yoke 
Of  misbelieving  Mecca  saved  the  West ; 

Else  had  the  Impostor's  law  destroy'd  the  ties 

Of  public  weal  and  private  charities. 


Such  was  the  danger  when  that  Man  of  Blood 
Burst  from  the  iron  Isle,  and  brought  again, 

Like  Satan  rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood, 
His  impious  legions  to  the  battle  plain : 

Such  too  was  our  deliverance  when  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  beheld  his  fortunes  yield. 


I,  who,  with  faith  unshaken  from  the  first, 
Even  w.hen  the  Tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  tiie  skiet, 

Had  look'd  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  burst, 
And  for  a  fall  conspicuous  as  his  rise. 

Even  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 

So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete. 

6. 
Me  most  of  all  men  it  behoved  to  raise 

The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued. 
To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lays 

Exalt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude. 
And  blazon  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown, — 
For  I  was  graced  with  England's  laurel  crown. 

7. 
And  as  I  once  had  joumey'd  to  behold. 

Far  off,  Ourique's  consecrated  field. 
Where  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  bold, 

Assumed  the  symbols  of  her  sacred  shield, 
More  reason  now  that  I  should  bend  my  way 
The  field  of  British  glory  to  survey. 

8. 
So  forth  1  set  upon  this  pilgrimage. 

And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me. 
And  one  dear  girl  just  ripe  enough  of  age 

Retentively  to  see  what  I  should  see ; 
That  thus,  with  mutual  recollections  firaught. 
We  might  bring  home  a  store  for  afler-thought. 

9. 
We  left  our  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes,  and  went 

Throughout  wholeEngland's  length,a  weary  way, 
Even  to  the  farthest  shores  of  eastern  Kent : 
Embarking  there  upon  an  autumn  day. 
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Toward  Ostend  we  held  oar  coarse  all  night, 
And  anchor'd  by  its  quay  at  morning's  earliest 
light. 

10. 
Small  yestige  there  of  that  old  siege  appears. 

And  little  of  remembrance  would  be  found, 
When,  for  the  space  of  three  long,  painful  years. 

The  persevering  Spaniard  girt  it  round. 
And  gallant  youths,  of  many  a  realm  from  fiu*. 
Went  students  to  that  busy  school  of  war. 

11. 
Yet  still  those  wars  of  obstinate  defence 

Their  lessons  offer  to  the  soldier's  hand ; 
Large  knowledge  may  the  statesman  draw  from 
thence ; 
And  still  from  underneath  the  drifted  sand 
Sometimes  the  storm,  or  passing  foot,  lays  bare 
Part  of  the  harvest  Death  has  gather'd  there. 

12. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  thou  famous  town. 

For  thy  brave  bearing  in  those  times  of  old ; 
May  plenty  thy  industrious  children  crown. 

And  prosperous  merchants  day  by  day  behold 
Many  a  rich  vessel,  from  the  injurious  sea. 
Enter  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  quay. 

13. 
Embarking  there,  we  glided  on  between 

Strait  banks  raised  high  above  the  level  land. 
With  many  a  cheerful  dwelling,  white  and  green. 

In  goodly  neighborhood  on  either  hand. 
Huge-timber'd  bridges  o'er  the  passage  lay. 
Which  wheel'd  aside  and  gave  us  easy  way. 

14. 
Four  horses,  aided  by  the  favoring  breeze. 

Drew  our  gay  vessel,  slow,  and  sleek,  and  large ; 
Crack  goes  the  whip ;  the  steersman  at  his  ease 

Directs  the  way,  and  steady  went  the  barge. 
Ere  evening  closed,  to  Bruges  thus  we  came,  — 
Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame. 

15. 
The  season  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by, 

Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain  — 
Temples  whiph  rear  their  stately  heads  on  high. 

Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain. 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court  and 

hall 
Spacious  and  undefaced,  but  ancient  all. 

16. 
Time  hath  not  wrong'd  her,  nor  hath  Ruin  sought 

Rudely  her  splendid  structures  to  destroy. 
Save  in  those  recent  days,  with  evil  fraught. 

When  Mutability,  in  drunken  joy 
Triumphant,  and  f^om  all  restraint  released, 
Let  loose  the  fierce  and  many-headed  beast. 

17. 

But  for  the  scars  in  that  unhappy  rage 
Inflicted,  firm  she  stands  and  undecay'd ; 


Like  our  first  sires',  a  beautiful  old  age 

Is  hers,  in  venerable  years  array 'd ; 
And  yet  to  her  benignant  stars  may  bring. 
What  fate  denies  to  man,  —  a  second  spring. 

18. 
When  1  may  read  of  tilts  in  days  of  old. 

And  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown. 
Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold. 

If  Fancy  would  portray  some  stately  town. 
Which  for  such  pomp  fit  theatre  should  be. 
Fair  Bruges,  1  shall  then  remember  thee. 

19. 
Nor  did  thy  landscape  yield  me  less  delight. 

Seen  from  the  deck  as  slow  it  glided  by. 
Or  when  beneath  us,  firom  thy  Belfiroy's  height. 

Its  boundless  circle  met  the  bending  sky ; 
The  waters  smooth  and  straight,  thy  proper  boast. 
And  lines  of  road-side  trees  in  long  perspective 
lost. 

20. 

No  happier  landscape  may  on  earth  be  seen. 
Rich  gardens  all  around  and  fruitful  groves. 

White  dwellings  trim  relieved  with  lively  green. 
The  pollard  that  the  Flemish  painter  lovea. 

With  aspens  tall  and  poplars  fair  to  view. 

Casting  o'er  all  the  land  a  gray  and  willowy  hue. 

21. 
My  lot  hath  lain  in  scenes  sublime  and  rude. 

Where  still  devoutly  I  have  served  and  sought 
The  Power  divine  which  dwells  in  solitude. 

In  boyhood  was  I  wont,  with  rapture  frau^it, 
Amid  those  rocks  and  woods  to  wander  free. 
Where  Avon  hastens  to  the  Severn  sea. 

22. 

In  Cintra  also  have  1  dwelt  erewhile. 
That  earthly  Eden,  and  have  seen  at  eve 

The  sea-mists,  gathering  round  its  mountain  pile. 
Whelm  with  their  billows  all  below,  but  lea^e 

One  pinnacle  sole  seen,  whereon  it  stood 

Like  the  Ark  on  Ararat,  above  the  flood. 


And  now  am  1  a  Cumbrian  mountaineer ; 

Their  wintry  garment  of  unsullied  snow 
The  mountains  have  put  on,  the  heavens  are  clear. 

And  yon  dark  lake  spreads  silently  below  ; 
Who  sees  them  only  in  their  summer  hour 
Sees  but  their  beauties  half,  and  knows  not  half 
their  power. 

24. 
Yet  hath  the  Flemish  scene  a  charm  for  me 

That  soothes  and  wins  upon  the  willing  heart; 
Though  all  is  level  as  the  sleeping  sea, 

A  natural  beauty  springs  from  perfect  art. 
And  something  more  than  pleasure  fills  the  breast. 
To  see  how  well-directed  toil  is  blest. 

25. 
Two  nights  have  past ;  the  morning  opens  well } 
Fair  are  the  aspects  of  the  &voring  sky ; 
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Soon  yon  sweet  chimes  the  appointed  hour  will 
tell, 
For  here  to  music  Time  moves  merrily : 
Aboard  !  aboard !  no  more  must  we  delay,  — 
Farewell,  good  people  of  the  Flew  de  BUd ! 

26. 
Beside  the  busy  wharf  the  Trekschnit  rides. 

With  painted  plumes  and  tent-like  awning  gay ; 
Carts,  barrows,  coaches,  hurry  from  all  sides, 

And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way, 
Contending  all  at  once  in  clamorous  speech,  — 
French,  Flemish,  English,  —  each  confusing  each. 

27. 

All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 

A  swan  kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye, — 

A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 
The  bounty  of  such  casual  company  ; 

Nor  left  us  till  the  bell  said  all  was  done. 

And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun. 

28. 
Europe  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene. 
Than  that  through  which  our  pleasant  passage 
lay. 
By  fertile  fields  and  fruitful  gardens  green. 

The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day ; 
Sleek,  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  vessel  drew ; 
The  heavens  were  fair,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 


Along  the  smooth  canal's  unbending  line, 
Beguiling  time  with  light  discourse,  we  went. 

Nor  wanting  savory  food  nor  generous  wine. 
Ashore,  too,  there  was  feast  and  merriment ; 

The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village  fair 

Were  dancing,  drinking,  smoking,  gambling  there. 

30. 
Of  these,  or  of  the  ancient  towers  of  Ghent 

Renown'd,  I  must  not  tarry  now  to  tell ; 
Of  picture,  or  of  church,  or  monument ; 

Nor  how  we  mounted  to  that  ponderous  bell. 
The  Belfroy's  boast,  which  bears  old  Roland'i 

name. 
Nor  yields  to  Oxford  Tom,  or  Tom  of  Lincoln*! 
fame ;  — 

31. 
Nor  of  that  sisterhood  whom  to  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain, 
Who,  meek  disciples  of  the  Christian  school. 

Watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain  : 
Oh  what  a  strength  divine  doth  Faith  impart 
To  inborn  goodness  in  the  female  heart ! 

32. 
A  gentle  party  from  the  shores  of  Kent 

Thus  far  had  been  our  comrades,  as  befell ; 
Fortune  had  link'd  us  first,  and  now  Consent,  — 
(For  why  should  Choice  divide  whom  Chance  so 
well 
Had  join'd  ?)  and  they  to  view  the  famous  ground, 
Like  us,  were  to  the  Field  of  Battle  bound. 


33. 
Farther  as  yet  they  look'd  not  than  that  quest, — 

The  land  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose. 
So  we  consorted  here  as  seemed  best ; 

Who  would  such  pleasant  fellowship  reftise 
Of  ladies  fair  and  gentle  comrades  free  ? 
Certes  we  were  a  joyous  company. 

34. 
Tet  lack'd  we  not  discourse  for  graver  times, 

Such  as  might  suit  sage  auditors,  I  ween ; 
For  some  among  us,  in  far  distant  climes 

The  cities  and  the  ways  of  men  had  seen ; 
No  unobservant  travellers  they,  but  well 
Of  what  they  there  had  learnt  they  knew  to  tell. 

35. 

The  one  of  frozen  Moscovy  could  speak. 
And  well  his  willing  listeners  entertain 

With  tales  of  that  inclement  region  bleak. 
The  pageantry  and  pomp  of  Catherine's  reign. 

And  that  proud  city,  which  with  wise  intent 

The  mighty  founder  raised,  his  own  great  mon- 
ument. 

36. 
And  one  had  dwelt  with  Malabars  and  Moors, 

Where  fertile  earth  and  genial  heaven  dispense 
Profuse  their  bounty  upon  Indian  shores ; 

Whate'er  delights  the  eye,  or  charms  the  sense, 
The  valleys  with  perpetual  fruitage  bless' d. 
The  mountains  with  unfading  foliage  dress'd. 

37. 
He  those  barbaric  palaces  had  seen, 

The  work  of  Eastern  potentates  of  old ; 
And  in  the  Temples  of  the  Rock  had  been, 

Awe-struck  their  dread  recesses  to  behold ; 
A  gifled  hand  was  his,  which  by  its  skill 
Could  to  the  eye  portray  such  wondrous  soenei  at 
wiU. 

38. 
A  third,  who  from  the  Land  of  Lakes  with  me 

Went  out  upon  this  pleasant  pilgrimage. 
Had  sojourn 'd  long  beyond  the  Atlantic  sea ; 

Adventurous  was  his  spirit  as  his  age. 
For  he  in  far  Brazil,  through  wood  and  waste. 
Had  traveird  many  a  day,  and  there  his  heart  was 
placed. 

39. 
Wild  region,  —  happy  if  at  night  he  found 

The  shelter  of  some  rude  Tapuya's  shed , 
Else  would  he  take  his  lodgment  on  the  ground, 

Or  from  the  tree  suspend  his  hardy  bed  ; 
And  sometimes,  starting  at  the  jaguar's  cries. 
See  through  the  murky  night  tiie  prowler's  fiery 
eyes. 

40.  . 

And  sometimes  over  thirsty  deserts  drear. 

And  sometimes  over  flooded  plains  he  went ; — 

A  joy  it  was  his  fireside  tales  to  hear. 

And  he  a  comrade  to  my  heartis  £«ntent : 
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For  he  of  what  I  moat  desired  could  tell,        [well. 
And  loved  the  Portugals  because  he  knew  them 

41. 
Here  to  the  easy  barge  we  bade  adieu ; 

Land-travellers  now  along  the  well-paved  way, 
Where  road-side  trees  still  lengthening  on  the  view, 

Before  us  and  behind  unvarying  lay  : 
Through  lands  well  labor' d  to  Alost  we  came, 
Where    whilome   treachery  stain'd  the  English 
name. 

42. 
Then  saw  we  Afflighem,  by  ruin  rent. 

Whose  venerable  fragments  strow  the  land ; 
Grown  wise  too  late,  the  multitude  lament 

The  ravage  of  their  own  unhappy  hand ; 
Its  records  in  their  frenzy  torn  and  tost. 
Its  precious  stores  of  learning  wreck'd  and  lost 

43. 
Whatever  else  we  saw  was  cheerful  all. 

The  signs  of  steady  labor  well  repaid ; 
The  grapes  we>e  ripe  on  every  cottage  wall. 

And  merry  peasants  seated  in  the  shade 
Of  gamer,  or  within  the  open  door,  [store. 

From   gather'd  hop-vines  pluck'd   the  plenteous 

44. 
Through  Assche,  for  water  and  for  cakes  renown 'd. 

We  passed,  pursuing  still  our  way,  though  late ; 
And  when  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round, 

Brussels  received  us  through  her  friendly  gate,  — 
Proud  city,  fated  many  a  change  to  see. 
And  now  the  seat  of  new-made  monarchy. 


n. 

BRUSSELS. 

1. 
Where  might  a  gayer  spectacle  be  found 

Than  Brussels  offer'd  on  that  festive  night. 
Her  squares  and  palaces  irradiate  round 

To  welcome  the  imperial  Moscovite, 
Who  now,  the  wrongs  of  Europe  twice  redressed, 
Came  there  a  welcome  and  a  glorious  guest  ? 


Her  mile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung, 
Innumerous,  which  diffused  a  light  like  day ; 

Where,  through  the  line  of  splendor,  old  and  young 
Paraded  all  in  festival  array  ; 

While  fiery  barges,  plying  to  and  fro. 

Illumined  as  they  moved  the  liquid  glass  below. 

3. 
By  day  with  hurrying  crowds  the  sjtreets  were 
throng'd. 
To  gain  of  this  great  Czar  a  passing  sight ; 
And  music,  dance,  and  banque tings  prolonged 
The  various    work  of   pleasure    through   the 
night. 


You  might  have  deem'd,  to  see  that  joyous  town. 
That  wretchedness  and  pain  were  there  unknown. 


Tet  three  short  months  had  scarcely  pass'd  away. 
Since,  shaken   with  the    approaching  battle's 
breath. 

Her  inmost  chambers  trembled  with  dismay ; 
And  now,  within  her  walls,  insatiate  Death, 

Devourer  whom  no  harvest  e'er  can  fill, 

The  gleanings  of  that  field  was  gathering  still. 

5. 
Within  those  walls  there  linger'd  at  that  hour 

Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain. 
Whom  aid  of  human  art  should  ne'er  restore 

To  see  his  coimtry  and  his  friends  again; 
And  many  a  victim  of  that  fell  debate 
Whose  life  yet  waver 'd  in  the  scales  of  fate. 


Some  I  beheld,  for  whom  the  doubtfiil  scale 
Had  to  the  side  of  life  inclined  at  length  ; 

Emaciate  was  their  form,  their  features  pale. 
The  limbs,  so  vigorous  late,  bereft  of  strength ; 

And  for  their  gay  habiliments  of  yore, 

The  habit  of  the  House  of  Pain  they  wore. 

7. 
Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital. 

That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 
Crawl 'd  out ;  or  sat  beneath  the  southern  wall ; 

Or,  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gazing  there 
In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 
Whiling  away  the  hours  of  slow  recovery. 

8. 
Others  in  wagons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight : 
Languid  and   helpless,   some  were  8tretch*d  oa 
straw; 
Some,    more  advanced,    sustain'd    themselves 
upright. 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 
Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nought. 

9. 
Well  had  it  fared  with  these ;  nor  went  if  ill 

With  those  whom  war  had  of  a  limb  bereft. 
Leaving  the  life  untouch'd,  that  they  had  still 

Enough  for  health  as  for  existence  left ; 
But  some  there  were  who  lived  to  draw  the  breath 
Of  pain  through  hopeless  years  of  lingering  death. 

10. 
Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen, 

Stripp'd  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise; 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle,  I  ween, 

Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholders'  eyes 
Bring  sudden  tears,  and  make  the  pious  mind 
Grieve  for  the  crimeff  and  follies  of  mankind. 


11. 
What  had  it  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
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lYas  fettering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways, 

Hour  afler  hour,  waa  heard  the  inceMant  aound 
Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  atony  road 
Conyey'd  their  liFingi  agonizing  load ! 

12. 
Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 

Grew  sick  to  see    their   sufferings;    and    the 
thought 
Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  those  sad  days  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  cry,  half  groan,  half  prayer. 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

13. 
Brave  spirits,  nobly  had  their  part  been  done ! 
Brussels  could  show,  where  Senne's  slow  waters 
glide. 
The  cannon  which  their  matchless  yalor  won. 

Proud  trophiea  of  the  field,  ranged  side  by  side, 
Where,  as  they  stood  in  inoffensive  row, 
1^  solitary  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 

14. 
Unconscious  instruments  of  human  woe, 

Some  for  their  mark  the  royal  lilies  bore, 
Fix*d  there  when  Britain  was  the  Bourbon's  foe ; 

And  some,  emboss'd  in  brazen  letters,  wore 
The  sign  of  that  abhorr'd  misrule,  which  broke 
The  guilty  nation  for  a  Tyrant's  yoke. 

15. 
Others  were  stamp'd  with  that  Usurper's  name, — 

Recorders  thus  of  many  a  change  were  they. 
Their  deadly  work  through  every  change  the  same ; 

Nor  ever  had  they  seen  a  bloodier  day. 
Than  when,  as  their  late  thunders  roU'd  around, 
Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound. 

16. 
Then  ceased  their  occupation.    From  the  field 
Of  battle  here  in  triumph  were  they  brought; 
Ribbons  and  flowers,  and  laurels  half  conceal'd 

Their  brazen  mouths,  so  late  with  ruin  fraught; 
Women  beheld  them  pass  with  joyful  eyes. 
And  children  clapp'd  their  hands  and  rent  the  air 
with  cries. 

17. 
Now  idly  on  the  banks  of  Senne  they  lay, 

Like  toys  with  which  a  child  is  pleased  no  more : 
Only  the  British  traveller  bends  his  way 

To  see  them  on  that  unfrequented  shore, 
And,  as  a  mournful  feeling  blends  with  pride. 
Remembers  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  died. 


m. 

THE   FIELD   OF   BATTLE. 


Southward  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  blood, 
Some  three  hours'  journey  for  a  well-girt  man ; 
95 


A  horseman  who  in  haafte  puraued  his  xoad 
Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 
The  way  is  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide, 
Extending  many  a  mile  .on  either  side. 


No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  aotio  trees. 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade ; 

Look  where  ha  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

Of  tall,  straight  trunl^s,  which  move  befi^ce  his  sight, 

With  interchange  of  lines  of  long,  green  light 


Here,  where  the  woods,  receding  from  the  road, 
Have  left,  on  either  hand,  an  open  qiace 

For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man's  abode. 
Stands  Waterloo ;  a  little,  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  &iim, 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 

4. 
What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Spain, 

Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  Fate  decreed. 
Here  Castanaca  reared  a  votive  fane, 

Praying  the  Patron  Saints  to  bless  with  seed 
His  childless  sovereign ;  Heaven  denied  an  heir. 
And  Europe  moum'd  in  blood  the  firustrate  prayer 

5. 
That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallow'd  now ; 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid, 
With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  convey'd; 
And  they  whom  human  succors  could  not  save. 
Here  in  its  precincts  found  a  hasty  grave. 


And  here,  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high. 
In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 

Are  names  familiar  to  an  English  eye  ; 
Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed, 

Whose  unadom'd  inscriptions  briefly  tell 

Their  gallant  comrades'  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 


The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride, 
Enrich'd  with  all  magnificence  of  art. 

To  honor  Chieftains  who  in  victory  died, 
Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 

Than  these  plain  tablets,  by  the  soldier's  hand. 

Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land. 

8. 
Not  far  removed  you  find  the  burial-ground, 

Tet  so  that  skirts  of  woodland  intervene ; 
A  small  enclosure,  rudely  fenced  around ; 

Three  grave-stones  only  for  the  dead  are 
One  bears  the  name  of  some  rich  villager, 
The  first  for  whom  a  stone  was  planted  there. 


Beneath  the  second  is  a  German  laid. 
Whom  Bremen,  shaking  off  the  Frenchman's 
yoke. 
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Sent  with  her  loiis  the  general  cause  to  aid ; 
He  in  the  fight  received  hin  mortal  stroke, 
Yet  for  hb  country's  aggrarated  woes 
Lived  to  see  vengeance  on  her  hated  foes. 

10. 
A  son  of  Erin  sleeps  below  the  third ; 

Bj  fViendly  hands  his  body  where  it  lay 
Upon  the  field  of  blood  had  been  interr'd, 
And  thence  by  those  who  moum'd  him  borne 
away, 
in  pious  reverence  for  departed  worth, 
Laid  here  with  holy  rites  in  consecrated  earth. 

11. 
Repose  in  peace,  brave  soldiers,  who  have  found 

In  Waterloo  and  Soigny's  shade  your  rest ! 
Ere  this  hath  British  valor  made  that  ground 
Sacred  to  you,  and  for  your  foes  unbless'd. 
When  Marlborough  here,  victorious  in  his  might. 
Surprised   the   French,  and  smote  them  in  their 
flight 

12. 
Those  wars  are  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 

For  so  doth  perishable  fame  decay,  — 
Here  on  the  ground  wherein  the  slaughter'd  lie. 

The  memory  of  that  fight  is  pass'd  away ;  — 
And  even  our  glorious  Blenheim  to  the  field 
Of  Waterloo  and  Wellington  must  yield. 

13. 
Soon  shall  we  reach  that  scene  of  mighty  deeds. 

In  one  unbending  line  a  short  league  hence ; 
Aright  the  forest  firom  the  road  recedes. 
With  wide  sweep  trending  south  and  westward 
thence; 
Aleft  along  the  line  it  keeps  its  place. 
Some  half  hour's  distance  at  a  traveller's  pace. 

14. 
The  country  here  expands,  a  wide-spread  scene ; 
No    Flemish    gardens    fringed   with  willows 
these; 
Nor  rich  Brabantine  pastures  ever  green. 

With  trenches  lined  and  rows  of  aspen  trees ; 
In  tillage  here  the  un wooded,  open  land 
Returns  its  increase  to  the  farmer's  hand. 

15. 
Behold  the  scene  where  Slaughter  had  full  sway ! 

A  mile  before  us  lieth  Mount  St.  John, 
The  hamlet  which  the  Highlanders  that  day 

Preserved  from  spoil ;  yet  as  much  farther  on 
The  single  farm  is  placed,  now  known  to  fame. 
Which  from  the  sacred  hedge  derives  its  name. 

16. 
Straight  onward  yet  for  one  like  distance  more, 

And  there  the  house  of  Belle  Alliance  stands, 
So  named,  I  guess,  by  some  in  days  of  yore. 

In  friendship  or  in  wedlock  joining  hands : 
Little  did  they  who  caird  it  thus  foresee 
The  place  that  name  should  hold  in  history ! 


17. 
Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not — 

Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy ! 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Papelot 

To  where  the  groves  of  Hougoumont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  the  countless  dead. 

18. 
But  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground. 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown 'd, 

From  western  Hougoumont  thy  way  begin ; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and  there  first. 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst. 

19. 
Strike  eastward  then  across  toward  La  Haye, 

The  single  farm :  with  dead  the  fields  between 
Are  lined,  and  thou  wilt  see  upon  the  way 

Long  wave-like  dips  and  swells  which  intervene. 
Such  as  would  breathe  the  war-horse,  and  impede. 
When  that  deep  soil  was  wet,  his  martial  speed. 

20. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  young  Naasan, 

Emuling  that  day  his  ancestors'  renown. 
Received  his  hurt ;  admiring  Belgium  saw 

The  youth  proved  worthy  of  his  destined  crown : 
All  tongues  hb  prowess  on  that  day  proclaim. 
And  children  lisp  his  praise  and  bless  their  Prince's 
name. 

21. 

When  thou  hast  reach'd  La  Haye,  survey  it  wdl ; 

Here  was  the  heat  and  centre  of  the  strife ; 
This  point  must  Britain  hold  whate'er  befell. 

And  here  both  armies  were  profuse  of  life : 
Once  it  was  lost, — and  then  a  stander  by 
Belike  had  trembled  for  the  victory. 

22. 

Not  so  the  leader,  on  whose  equal  mind 
Such  interests  hung  in  that  momentous  day ; 

So  well  had  he  his  motley  troops  assign'd. 
That  whei%  the  vital  points  of  action  lay. 

There  had  he  placed  those  soldiers  whom  he  knew 

No  fears  could  quail,  no  dangers  could  subdue. 

23. 
Small  was  his  British  force,  nor  had  he  here 

The  Portugals,  in  heart  so  near  allied. 
The  worthy  comrades  of  his  late  career. 

Who  fought  so  oil  and  conquer'd  at  his  side, 
When  with  the  Red  Cross  join'd  in  brave  advance. 
The  glorious  Quinas  mock'd  the  air  of  France. 

24. 
Now  of  the  troops  with  whom  he  took  the  field. 

Some  were  of  doubtful  faith,  and  others  raw ; 
He  station'd  these  where  they  might  stand  or  yield ; 

But  where  the  stress  of  battle  he  foresaw. 
There  were  his  links  (his  own  strong  words  I  speak) 
And  rivets,  which  no  human  force  could  break. 
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25. 

O  my  brare  countrymen,  ye  aniwer'd  well 
To  that  heroic  trost !    Nor  len  did  ye, 

Whose  worth  your  grateful  country  aye  shall  tell, 
True  children  of  our  sister  Germany, 

Who,  while  she  groan'd  beneath  the  oppressor's 
chain, 

Fought  for  her  freedom  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

26. 
La  Haye,  bear  witness !  sacred  is  it  hight. 

And  sacred  is  it  tnlly  from  that  day ; 
For  ne^er  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 

Than  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  clay. 
Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thou  scarce  canst 

tread 
Here  on  a  spot  unhallow'd  by  the  dead. 

27. 
■  Here  was  it  that  the  Highlanders  withstood 
The  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 
With  resolute  strength,  and  stemm'd  and  tum'd 
the  flood ; 
And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  strait, 
The  funeral  stone  might  say,  Gk>,  traveller,  tell 
Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  fell. 

28. 
Still  eastward  from  this  point  thy  way  pursue. 

There  grows  a  single  hedge  along  the  lane,— 
No  other  is  there  far  or  near  in  view : 
The  raging  enemy  essay'd  in  vain 
To  pass  that  line, — a  braver  foe  withstood. 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moisten'd  with  their 
blood. 


What  points  were  occupied  by  either  host. 

And  how  the  battle  raged,  and  what  befell, 
And  how  our  great  Commander's  ea^le  eye. 
Which  comprehended  all,  secured  the  victory. 

33. 
This  were  the  historian's,  not  th^  poet's  part; 

Such  task  would  ill  the  gentle  Muse  beseen;!, 
Who,  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  pious  heart. 

Comes  with  her  offering  from  this  awful  theme; 
Content  if  what  she  saw  and  gather'd  there 
She  may  in  unambitious  song  declare. 

34. 
Look  how  upon  the  Ocean's  treacherous  &ce 

The  breeze  and  summer  sunshine  softly  play, 
And  the  green-heaving  billows  bear  no  trace 

Of  all  the  wrath  and  wreck  of  yesterday ;  — 
So  from  the  field,  which  here  we  look'd  upon, 
The  vestiges  of  dreadful  war  were  gone. 

35. 
Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 
Her  slaughter'd  creatures :  horse  and  man  they 

lay, 

And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fatal  day 
For  all, — one  labor,  —  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast. 


The  passing 


Leading  his  gallant  men,  as  he  was  wont, 

The  hot  assailants'  onset  to  repel, 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  the  front 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Picton  fell; 
Lamented  Chief!  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annab  shall  consign  to  fame. 

30. 
Scheldt  had  not  seen  us,  had  his  voice  been  heard. 

Return  with  shame  from  her  disastrous  coast : 
But  Fortune  soon  to  fairer  fields  preferr'd 

His  worth  approved,  which  Cambria  long  may 
boast: 
France  felt  him  then,  and  Portugal  and  Spain 
His  honor 'd  memory  will  for  aye  retain. 

31. 
Hence  to  the  high-wall  *d  house  of  Papelot, 

The  battle's  boundary  on  the  left,  incline ; 
Here  thou  seest  Frischermont  not  fiir  remote. 

From  whence,  like  ministers  of  wrath  divine. 
The  Prussians,  issuing  on  the  yielding  foe. 
Consummated  their  great  and  total  overthrow. 

32. 
Deem  not  that  I  the  martial  skill  should  boast, 
Where  hone  and  foot  were  station'd,  here  to  tell. 


36. 


ns  had  not  yet  effiused 

g, amerous  hoofs  impress'd  by  force 

Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Tet  Nature  every  where  resumed  her  course ; 
Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  sofl  poppy  blossom'd  on  the  grave. 

37. 
In  parts  the  careful  farmer  had  renew'd 

His  labors,  late  by  battle  frustrated ; 
And  where  the  unconscious  soil  had  been  imbued 

With  blood,  profusely  there  like  water  shed. 
There  had  his    ploughshare    tum'd   the    gvilty 

ground. 
And  the  green  com  was  springing  all  around. 

38. 
The  graves  he  lefl  for  natural  thought  humane 
Untouch'd ;  and  here  and  there,  where  in  the 
strife 
Contending  feet  had  trampled  down  the  grain. 
Some  hardier  roots  were  found,  which  of  their 
life 
Tenacious,  had  put  forth  a  second  head. 
And  sprung,  and  ear'd,  and  ripen'd  on  the  dead. 


Some  marks  of  wreck  were  scatter'd  all  around, 
As  shoe,  and  belt,  and  broken  bandoleer. 

And  hats  which  bore  the  mark  of  mortal  wound ; 
Gun-flints  and  balls  for  those  who  cloeelier  peer; 

And  sometimes  did  the  breeze  upon  its  breath 

Bear  from  ill-cover'd  graves  a  taint  of  death. 
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40. 
More  Tefltige  of  deitnictive  man  wis  Men 

Where  man  in  works  of  peace  had  labored  more ; 
At  Hougoumont  the  hottest  strife  had  been, 

Where  trees  and  walls  the  mournful  record  bore 
Of  war's  wild  rage,  trunks  pierced  with  many  a 

wound, 
And  looft  and  half-burnt  rafters  on  the  ground. 

41. 
A  goo^  mansion  thb,  with  gardens  fair, 

And  ancient  groves  and  fruitful  orchard  wide, 
Its  dove-cot  and  its  decent  house  of  prayer. 

Its  ample  stalls  and  gamers  well  supplied. 
And  spacious  bartons  clean,  weU-wall'd  around. 
When  aU  the  wealth  of  rural  life  was  found. 

42. 
That  goodly  mansion  on  the  ground  was  laid. 

Save  here  and  there  a  blacken 'd,  broken  wall ; 
The  wounded  who  were  borne  beneath  its  shade 
Had  there  been  crush'd  and  buried  by  the  fall ; 
And  there  they  Ue,  where  they  received  their 

doom,^ 
Oh,  let  no  hand  disturb  that  honorable  tomb ! 

43. 
Contiguous  to  this  wreck,  the  little  fane. 

For  worship  hallow'd,  still  uninjured  stands, 
Save  that  its  Crucifix  displays  too  plain 

The  marks  of  outrage  from  irreverent  hands. 
Alas,  to  think  such  irreligious  deed 
Of  wrong  fVom  Britirii  soldiers  riiould  proceed! 

44. 
The  dove-cot  too  remains ;  scared  at  the  fight. 

The  birds  sought  shelter  in  the  forest  shade ; 
But  still  they  kept  their  native  haunts  in  sight, 

And,  when  few  days  their  terror  had  allay'd. 
Forsook  again  the  solitary  wood. 
For  their  old  home  and  human  neighborhood. 

45. 
the  gardener's  dwelling  was  untouch  *d ;  his  wife 

Fled  with  her  children  to  some  near  retreat. 
And  there  lay  trembling  for  her  husband  s  lif^  : 
He  stood  the  issue,  saw  the  foe's  retreat. 

And  lives  unhurt,  where  thousands  fell  around. 
To  tell  the  story  of  that  femous  ground. 

46. 
His  generous  dog  was  well  approved  that  hour. 

By  courage  as  by  love  to  man  allied ; 
He  through  the  fiery  storm  and  iron  shower 

Kept  the  ground  bravely  by  hb  master's  side ; 
And  now,  when  to  the  stranger's  hand  he  draws. 
The  noble  beast  seems  conscious  of  applause. 

47. 
Toward  the  grove,  the  wall  with  musket-holes 

Is  pierced ;  our  soldiers  here  their  station  held 
Against  the  foe ;  and  many  were  the  souls 

Then  from  their  fleshly  tenements  expel] 'd. 
Six  hundred  Frenchmen  have  been  burnt  close  by. 
And  underneath  one  mound  their  bones  and  ashes 
be. 


48. 
One  streak  of  blood  upon  the  wall  was  trtoed. 

In  length  a  man's  just  stature  from  the  head ; 
There  where  it  gush'd  you  saw  it  uneffaced  : 

Of  all  the  blood  which  on  that  day  was  shed. 
This  mortal  stain  alone  remain'd  impress'd,  — 
The  all-devouring  earth  had  drunk  the  rest. 

49. 
Here,  from  the  heaps  who  strew'd  the  fetal  plain. 

Was  Howard's  corse  by  faithful  hands  convey'd. 
And,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  slain. 

Here  in  a  grave  apart  with  reverence  laid. 
Till  hence  his  honor'd  relics  o'er  the  seas 
Were  borne  to  England,  there  to  rest  in  peace. 

50. 
Another  grave  had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

From  whence  to  bear  his  son  a  fether  came. 
That  he  might  lay  him  where  his  own  gray 

Ere  long  must  needs  be  laid.  Tliat  soldier's 
Was  not  remember'd  there,  yet  may  the  vem 
Present  this  reverent  tribute  to  his  hearse. 

51. 
Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought, 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood. 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought, 

To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  caie 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  suffered  then  f 

52. 
The  pears  had  ripen'd  on  the  garden  wall ; 
Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  ^ 
spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarr'd  with  many 
abaU, 
Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed : 
Flowers  were  in  seed,  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  such  wild  havock  here  was  made  of  man ! 

53. 
Throughout  the  garden,  fruits,  and  herbs,  and 
flowers, 
Tou  saw  in  growth,  or  ripeness,  or  decay ; 
The  green  and  well-trimm'd  dial  mark'd  the  boon 

With  gliding  shadow  as  they  pass'd  away ; 
Who  would  have  thought,  to  see  this  garden  fair. 
Such  horrors  had  so  late  been  acted  there ! 

54. 
Now,  Hougoumont,  farewell  to  thy  domain ! 

Might  I  dispose  of  thee,  no  woodman's  hand 
Should  e'er  thy  venerable  groves  profane ; 

Untouch'd,  and  like  a  temple  should  they  stand. 
And,  consecrate  by  general  feeling,  wave 
Their  branches  o'er  the  ground  where  sleep  the 
brave. 

55. 
Thy  ruins,  as  they  fell,  should  aye  remain, — 

What  monument  so  fit  for  those  below  ? 
Thy  garden  through  whole  ages  should  retain 

The  form  and  fashion  which  it  weareth  now, 
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That  future  pilgrims  here  might  all  things  i 
Bttoh  as  they  were  at  this  great  Tictorjjr. 


IV. 
THE  SCENE  OF  WAR. 

1. 

No  cloud  the  axure  vault  of  heaven  distain*d 
That  day  when  we  the  field  of  war  survey'd  ; 

The  leaves  were  falling,  but  the  groves  retain'd 
Foliage  enough  for  beauty  and  for  shade ; 

Soft  airs  prevail'd,  and  through  the  sunny  hours 

The  bees  were  busy  on  the  year's  last  flowers. 

2. 

Well  was  the  season  with  the  scene  combined. 

The  autumnal  sunshine  suited  well  the  mood 
Which  here  possess'd  the  meditative  m'md, — 

A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Temper'd  by  solemn  thought,  yet  still  to  joy  allied. 

3. 
What  British  heart  that  would  not  feel  a  flow, 

Upon  that  ground,  of  elevating  pride  f 
What  British  cheek  is  there  that  would  not  glow 

To  hear  our  country  blest  and  magnified  ?  — 
For  Britain  here  was  blest  by  old  and  young, 
Admired  by  every  heart,  and  praised  by  every 
tongue. 


Not  for  brave  bearing  in  the  field  alone 

Doth  grateful  Belgium  bless  the  British  name; 

The  order  and  the  perfect  honor  shown 
In  all  things,  have  enhanced  the  soldier's  &me ; 

For  this  we  heard  the  admiring  people 

One  universal  voice  sincere  of  praise. 


Yet  with  indignant  feeling  they  inquired 
Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife.' 

Why  had  we  not,  as  highest  law  required. 
With  ignominy  closed  the  culprit's  life  ? 

For  him  alone  had  all  this  blood  been  shed, — 

Why  had  not  vengeance  struck  the  guilty  head  ? 


O  God !  they  said,  it  was  a  piteous  thing 
To  see  the  after-horrors  of  the  fight, 

The  lingering  death,  the  hopeless  suffering,— 
What  heart  of  flesh  unmoved  could  bear  the 
sight? 

One  man  was  cause  of  all  this  world  of  woe, — 

Ye  had  him,—  and  ye  did  not  strike  the  blow ! 

7. 
How  will  ye  answer  to  all  afler-time 

For  that  great  lesson  which  ye  fiul'd  to  give  f 
As  if  excess  of  guilt  excused  the  crime. 

Black  as  he  is  with  blood,  ye  let  him  live ! 


Children  of  evil,  take  your  course  henceforth. 
For  what  is  Justice  but  a  name  on  earth ! 

8. 
Vain  had  it  been  with  these  in  glozing  speech 

Of  precedents  to  use  the  specious  tongue : 
This  might  perplex  the  ear,  but  fail  to  reach 
The  heart,  from  whence  that  honest  feeling 
sprung; 
And  had  I  dared  my  inner  sense  belie, 
The  voice  of  blood  was  there  to  join  them  in  their 
cry. 

9. 
We  hd  the  field  of  battle  m  such  mood 
As  human  hearts   from  thence   should  bear 
away. 
And  musing  thus  our  purposed  route  pursued, 
Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed 
lay. 
Where  Prussia  late,  with  strong  and  stem  delight. 
Hung  on  her  hated  foes  to  persecute  their  flight. 

10. 
No  hour  for  tarriance  that,  or  for  remorse ! 

Vengeance,  who  long  had  hunger'd,  took  her  fill. 
And  Retribution  held  its  righteous  course : 

As  when  in  elder  time,  the  Sun  stood  still 
On  Gibeon,  and  the  Moon  above  the  vale 
Of  Ajalon  hung  motionless  and  pale. 

11. 
And  what  though  no  portentous  day  was  given 

To  render  here  the  work  of  wrath  complete ; 
The  Sun,  I  ween,  seem'd  standing  still  in  heaven 

To  those  who  hurried  from  that  dire  defeat; 
And  when  they  pray'd  for  darkness  in  their  flight. 
The  Moon  arose  upon  them  broad  and  bright. 

12. 
No  covert  might  they  find ;  the  open  land, 

0*er  which  so  late  exultingly  they  pass'd. 
Lay  all  before  them  and  on  either  hand ; 

Close  on  their  flight  the  avengers  fofiow'd  fast, 
And  when  they  reach'd  Genappe,  and  there  drew 

breath. 
Short  respite  found  they  there  from  fear  and  death. 

13. 
That  fatal  town  betray'd  them  to  more  loss ; 

Through  one  long  street  the  only  passage  lay. 
And  then  the  narrow  bridge  they  needs  must  cross 
Where  Dyle,  a  shallow  streamlet,  cross'd  the 
way: 
For  life  they  fled,  —  no  thought  had  they  but  fear, 
And  their  own  baggage  chok'd  the  outlet  here. 

14. 
He  who  had  bridged  the  Danube's  affluent  stream. 

With  all  the  unbroken  Austrian  power  in  sight, 
(So  had  his  empire  vanish'd  like  a  dream,) 

Was  by  this  brook  impeded  in  his  flight,  — 
And  then  what  passions  did  he  witness  there  — > 
Rage,  terror,  execrations,  and  despair ! 
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15. 
£ie  through  the  wreck  his  passage  could  be  made, 

Three  miserable  hours,  which  seem'd  like  years, 
Was  he  in  that  ignoble  strait  delay'd ; 

The  dreadful  Prussian's  cry  was  in  his  ears, 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  soul  that  hell 
Whose  due  rewards  he  merited  so  well. 

16. 
Foremost  again,  as  he  was  wont  to  be 

In  flight,  though  not  the  foremost  in  the  strife, 
The  Tyrant  hurried  on,  of  infamy 

Regardless,  nor  regarding  ought  but  life ;  — 
O  wretch !  without  the  courage  or  the  faith 
To  die  with  those  whom  he  had  led  to  death ! 

17. 
Meantime  his  guilty  followers  in  disgrace. 

Whose  pride  forever  now  was  beaten  down, 
Some  in  the  houses  sought  a  hiding-place ; 

While  at  the  entrance  of  that  fatal  town 
Others,  who  yet  some  show  of  heart  display 'd, 
A  short,  vain  effort  of  resistance  made ;  — 

18. 
Feeble  and  iU-sustain'd !  — The  foe  burst  through : 

With  unabating  heat  they  searched  around ; 
The    wretches   from    their    lurking-holes    they 
drew, — 
Such  mercy  as  the  French  had  given  they  found ; 
Death  had  more  victims  there  in  that  one  hour 
Than  fifty  years  might  else  have  render'd  to  his 
power. 

19. 
Here  did  we  inn  upon  our  pilgrimage, 

After  such  day  an  unfit  resting-place : 
For  who  from  ghastly  thoughts  could  disengage 

The  haunted  mind,  when  every  where  the  trace 
Of  death  was  seen, — the  blood-stain  on  the  wall. 
And  musket-marks  in  chamber  and  in  hall ! 

20. 
All  talk,  too,  was  of  death.    They  showed  us  here 
The  room  where  Brunswick's  body  had  been 
laid. 
Where  his  brave  followers,  bending  o'er  the  bier. 

In  bitterness  their  vow  of  vengeance  made; 
Where  Wellington  beheld  the  slaughter'd  Chief, 
And  for  a  while  gave  way  to  manly  grief. 

21. 
Duhesme,  whose  crimes  the  Catalans  may  tell, 
Died  here ;  —  with  sabre  strokes  the  posts  are 
scored, 
Hewn  down  upon  the  threshold  where  he  fell. 
Himself  then  tasting  of  the  ruthless  sword; 
A  Brunswicker  discharged  the  debt  of  Spain, 
And  where  he  dropp'd  the  stone  preserves  the  stain. 

22. 

Too  much  of  life  hath  on  thy  plains  been  shed, 
Brabant !  so  oft  the  scene  of  war's  debate ; 

But  ne'er  with  blood  were  they  so  largely  fed 
As  in  this  rout  and  wreck ;  irhen  righteoos  Fate 


Brought  on  the  French,  in  warning  to  all  times, 
A  vengeance  wide  and  sweeping  as  their  crimes ;  ^ 

23. 
Vengeance  for  Egypt  and  for  Syria's  wrong ; 

For  Portugal's  unutterable  woes ; 
For  Germany,  who  sufier'd  aU  too  long 

Beneath  these  lawless,  feithless,  godless  foes ; 
For  blood  which  on  the  Lord  so  long  had  cried. 
For  Earth  oppress'd,  and  Heaven  insulted  and 
defied. 

24. 

We  foUow'd  from  Genappe  their  line  of  flight 
To   the  Cross    Roads,    where    Britain's   sons 
suatain'd 

Against  such  perilous  force  the  desperate  fight ; 
Deserving  for  that  field,  so  well  maintain'd. 

Such  fiune  as  for  a  like  devotion's  meed 

The  world  hath  to  the  Spartan  band  decreed. 

25. 
Upon  this  ground  the  noble  Brunswick  died. 

Led  on  too  rashly  by  his  ardent  heart ; 
Long  shall  his  grateful  country  tell  with  pride 

How  manfully  he  chose  the  better  part ; 
When  groaning  Germany  in  chains  was  bound. 
He  only  of  her  Princes  fkithful  found. 

26. 
And  here  right  bravely  did  the  German  band 

Once  more  sustain  their  well-deserved  applause ; 
As  when,  revenging  there  their  native  land. 

In  Spain  they  labor'd  for  the  general  cause. 
In  this  most  arduous  strife  none  more  than  they 
Endured  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

27. 
Here  too  we  heard  the  praise  of  British  worth. 

Still  best  approved  when  most  severely  tried ; 
Here  were  broad  patches  of  loose-lying  earth, 

SufScing  scarce  the  mingled  bones  to  hide, — 
And  half-uncover'd  graves,  where  one  mi^t  see 
The  loathliest  features  of  mortality. 


Eastward  from  hence  we  struck,  and  reach'd  the 
field 

Of  Ligny,  where  the  Prussian,  on  that  day 
By  far-outnumbering  force  constrain'd  to  yield. 

Fronted  the  foe,  and  held  them  still  at  bay ; 
And  in  that  brave  defeat  acquired  fresh  claim 
To  glory,  and  enhanced  hb  country's  fame. 


Here  was  a  scene  which  fancy  might  delight 
To  treasure  up  among  her  cherish'd  stores, 

And  bring  again  before  the  inward  sight 
Often  when  she  recalls  the  long-pass'd  houiB  ;- 

Well-cultured  hill  and  dale  extending  wide, 

Hamlets  and  village  spires  on  every  side ;  — 

30. 
The  autumnal-tinted  groves ;  the  upland  mill. 
Which  oft  was  won  and  lost  amid  the  fray; 
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Green  pastures  water' d  by  the  silent  rill , 

The  lordly  Castle  yielding  to  decay, 
With  bridge  and  barbican,  and  moat  and  tower, 
A  fairer  sight  perchance  than  when  it  frown'd  in 
power ;  — 

31. 

The  avenue  before  its  ruin'd  gate. 

Which,  when  the   Castle,  suffering  leas  firom 
time 
Than  harock,  hath  foregone  its  strength  and  state, 

Uninjured  flourisheth  in  nature's  prime ; 
To  us  a  grateful  shade  did  it  supply. 
Glad  of  that  shelter  from  the  noontide  sky  ;  — 

32. 
The  quarries  deep,  where  many  a  massiye  block 

For  some  Parisian  monument  of  pride. 
Hewn  with  long  labor  from  the  granite  rock. 

Lay  in  the  change  of  fortune  cast  aside ; 
But  rightly  with  those  stones  should  Prussia  build 
Her  monumental  pile  on  Ligny's  bloody  field !  — 

33. 
The  wealthy  village  bearing  but  too  plain 

The  dismal  marks  of  recent  fire  and  spoil ; 
Its  decent  habitants,  an  active  train, 

And  many  a  one  at  work  with  needful  toil 
On  roof  or  Uiatch,  the  ruin  to  repair, — 
May  never  War  repeat  such  devastation  there ! 

34. 
Ill  had  we  done  if  we  bad  hurried  by 

A  scene  in  faithful  history  to  be  famed 
Through  long  succeeding  ages ;  nor  may  I 

The  hospitality  let  pass  unnamed. 
And  courteous  kindness  on  that  distant  ground. 
Which,  strangers  as  we  were,  for  England's  sake 
we  found. 

35. 
And  dear  to  England  should  be  Ligny's  name ; 
Prussia  and  England  both  were  proved    that 
day; 
Each  generous  nation  to  the  other's  fame 
Her  ample  tribute  of  applause  will  pay; 
Long  as  the  memory  of  those  labors  past. 
Unbroken  may  their  Fair  Alliance  last ! 

36. 
The  tales  which  of  that  field  I  could  unfold, 

Better  it  is  that  silence  should  conceal. 
They  who  had  seen  them  shudder'd  while  they  told 

Of  things  so  hideous  ;  and  they  cried  with  zeal. 
One  man  hath  caused  all  this,  of  men  the  worst, — 
O  wherefore  have  ye  spared  his  head  accurst ' 

37. 
It  fits  not  now  to  tell  our  farther  way 
Through  many  a  scene  by  bounteous  nature 
blest. 
Nor  how  we  found,  where'er  our  journey  lay, 
An  Englishman  was  still  an  honor'd  guest; 
But  still  upon  this  point,  where'er  we  went, 
The  indignant  voice  was  heard  of  discontent. 


38. 
And  hence  there  lay,  too  plainly  might  we  see. 

An  ominous  feeling  upon  every  heart : 
What  hope  of  lasting  order  could  there  be, 

They  said,  where  Justice  has  not  had  her  part.^ 
Wisdom  doth  rule  with  Justice  by  her  side ; 
Justice  firom  Wisdom  none  may  e'er  divide. 

39. 
The  shaken  mind  felt  all  things  insecure  : 

Accustom'd  long  to  see  successful  crimes. 
And  helplessly  the  heavy  yoke  endure. 

They  now  look'd  back  upon  their  fathers'  times, 
Ere  the  wild  rule  of  Anarchy  began. 
As  to  some  happier  world,  or  golden  age  of  man. 

40. 
As  they  who  in  the  vale  of  years  advance, 

And  the  dark  eve  is  closing  on  their  way, 
When  on  their  mind  the  recollections  glance 

Of  early  joy,  and  Hope's  delightful  day, 
Behold,  in  brighter  hues  than  those  of  truth. 
The  light  of  morning  on  the  fields  of  youth. 

41. 
Those  who  amid  these  troubles  had  grown  gray, 

Recurr'd  with  mournful  feeling  to  the  past; 
Blest  had  we  known  our  blessings,  they  would  say ; 

We  were  not  worthy  that  our  bliss  should  last ! 
Peaceful  we  were,  and  flourishing,  and  free ; 
But  madly  we  required  more  liberty ! 

42. 
Remorseless  France  had  long  oppress'd  the  land, 

And  for  her  frantic  projects  drain'd  its  blood ; 
And  now  they  felt  the  Prussian's  heavy  hand : 

He  came  to  aid  them ;  bravely  had  he  stood 
In  their  defence ;  —  but  oh !  in  peace  how  ill 
The  soldier's  deeds,  how  insolent  his  will ! 

43. 
One  general  wish  prevail'd, — if  they  might  see 

The  happy  order  of  old  times  restored; 
Give  them  their  former  laws  and  liberty ; 

This  their  desires  and  secret  prayers  implored ;  — 
Forgetful,  as  the  stream  of  time  flows  on. 
That  that  which  passes  is  forever  gone. 


PART    II. 
THE    VISION. 


'Ayt  ^^l.».....'.....Pi!roAB. 


THE  TOWER. 

1. 

I  THOUGHT  upon  these  things  in  solitude, 
And  mused  upon  them  m  the  silent.night; 
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The  open  graves,  the  recent  scene  of  blood, 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  sight ; 
TheM  mournful  images  my  mind  possess'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  visions  of  my  rest 

2. 

Methought  that  I  was  travelling  o'er  a  plain 
Whose  limits,  far  beyond  all  reach  of  sense, 

The  aching,  anxious  sight  explored  in  vain. 
How  I  came  there  I  could  not  tell,  nor  whence ; 

Nor  where  my  melancholy  journey  lay ; 

Only  that  soon  the  night  would  close  upon  my 
way. 


Behind  me  was  a  dolorous,  dreary  scene, 
With  huge  and  mouldering  ruins  widely  spread ; 

Wastes  which  had  whilome  fertile  regions  been. 
Tombs  which  had  lost  all  record  of  the  dead ; 

And  where  the  dim  horizon  seem'd  to  close, 

Far  off  the  gloomy  Pyramids  arose. 


Full  fain  would  I  have  known  what  lay  before. 
But  lifted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye ; 

lliat  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  cover'd  o'er. 
As  though  the  earth  were  mingled  with  the 
Ay. 

Tet  thither,  as  some  power  unseen  impell'd. 

My  hlind,  involuntary  way  I  held. 


Across  the  plain  innumerable  crowds, 
Like  me,  were  on  their  destined  journey  bent, 

Toward  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  cloods : 
One  pace   they  travelled,  to  one  point  they 
went ; — 

A  motley  multitude  of  old  and  young, 

Men  of  all  climes  and  hues,  and  every  tongue. 


Ereloilg  I  came  upon  a  field  of  dead. 
Where  heaps  of  recent  carnage  fill'd  the  way ; 

A  ghastly  sight, — nor  was  there  where  to  tread. 
So  thickly  slaughter'd,  horse  and  man,   they 
Uy. 

Methought  that  in  that  plaee  of  death  I  knew 

Again  the  late-seen  field  of  Waterloo. 

7. 
Troubled  I  stood,  and  doubtful  where  to  go ; 
A  cold,  damp  shuddering  ran  through  all  my 
frame ; 
Fain  would  I  fly  from  that  dread  scene,  when,  lo ! 

A  voice  as  from  above  pronounced  my  name ; 
And  looking  to  the  sound,  by  the  way-side 
I  saw  a  lofty  structure  edified. 

8. 
Most  like  it  seem'd  to  that  aspiring  Tower 

Which  old  Ambition  rear'd  on  Babel's  plam. 
As  if  he  ween'd  in  his  presumptuous  power 

To  scale  high  Heaven,  with  daring  pride  profane ; 
Such  was  its  giddy  height  j  and  round  and  round 
The  spiral' sitjpt  in  long  ascension  wound. 


9. 
Its  frail  foundations  upon  sand  were  placed. 

And  round  about  it  mouldering  rubbish  laj ; 
For  easily  by  time  and  storms  deftoed. 

The  loose  materiab  crumbled  in  deoaj ; 
Rising  so  high,  and  built  so  insecure, 
111  might  such  perishable  work  endure. 

10. 
I  not  the  less  went  up,  and  as  I  drew 

Toward  the  top,  more  firm  the  structore  seeBi'df 
With  nicer  art  composed,  and  fair  to  view : 
Strong  and  well-built,  perchance,  I  might  have 
deem'd 
The  pile,  had  I  not  seen  and  understood 
Of  what  frail  matter  form'd,  and  on  what  base 
it  stood 

11. 
There,  on  the  summit,  a  grave  personage 

Received  and  welcomed  me  in  courteous  gaim ; 
On  his  gray  temples  were  the  marks  of  age. 
As  one  whom  years,  methought,  should  render 
wise. 
I  saw  that  thou  wert  fill'd  with  doubt  and  fear. 
He  said,  and  therefore  have  I  call'd  thee  here. 

12. 
Hence  from  this  eminence  sublime  1  see 

The  wanderings  of  the  erring  crowd  below. 
And  pitying  thee  in  thy  perplexity,  '^ 

Will  tell  thee  all  that  thoi^  canst  need  to  know 
To  guide  thy  steps  aright.    1  bent  my  heed 
As  if  in  thanks,  —  And  who  art  thon.^  I  said. 

13. 
He  answer'd,  I  am  Wisdom.    Mother  Earth 

Me,  in  her  vigor  self-oonoeiving,  bore ; 
And  as  from  eldest  time  I  date  my  birth. 

Eternally  with  her  shall  I  endure ; 
Her  noblest  ofiiipring  1,  to  whom  alone 
The  course  of  sublunary  things  is  known. 

14. 
Master !  quoth  1,  regarding  him,  I  thought 

That  Wisdom  was  the  child  divine  of  Heaven. 
So,  he  replied,  have  fabling  preachers  taught. 

And  the  dull  World  a  light  belief  hath  given. 
But  vainly  would  these  fools  my  claim  decry, — 
Wisdom  I  am,  and  of  the  Earth  am  I. 

15. 
Thus  while  he  spake  I  scann'd  his  features  well ; 

Small  but  audacious  was  the  Old  Man's  eye; 
His  countenance  was  hard,  and  seem'd  to  tell 

Of  knowledge  less  than  of  effrontery. 
Instruct  me  then,  I  said,  for  thou  shouJdst  know 
From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  must  go. 

16. 
Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perplex 

With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attain'd  ? 
Fond  man!   he  answer'd;  —  wherefore  shouldet 
thou  vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  notbegain'd  > 
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Regard  not  what  haa  been,  nor  what  may  be ; 

0  Child  of  Earth,  this  Now  is  all  that  toacheth 

thee! 

17. 
He  who  perform!  the  journey  of  to-day 

Carea  not  if  yeaterday  were  ahower  or  aun : 
To-morrow  let  the  heavena  be  what  they  may, 

And  what  recks  he?  — his  wayfare  wUl  be  done. 
Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall, 
Live  whilst  thou  livest,  for  this  life  is  all ! 

18. 

1  kept  my  rising  indignation  down, 

That  I  might  hear  what  farther  he  would  teach ; 
Yet  on  my  darkened  brow  the  instinctive  frown, 

Gathering  at  that  abominable  speech, 
Maintain'd  its  place :  he  mark'd  it,  and  pursued. 
Tuning   his  practised  tongue  to  subtle  flattery's 
mood  :  — 

19. 
Do  I  not  know  thee, — that  from  earliest  youth 

Knowledge  hath  been  thy  only  heart's  desire .' 
Here  seeing  all  things  as  they  are  in  truth, 

I  show  thee  all  to  which  thy  thoughts  aspire : 
No  vapors  here  impede  the  exalted  sense. 
Nor  mists  of  earth  attain  this  eminence. 

20. 
Whither  thy  way,  thou  askest  me,  and  what 

The  region  dark  whereto  thy  footsteps  tend, 
And  where,  by  one  inevitable  lot, 

The  course  of  all  yon  multitude  must  end. 
Take  thou  this  glass,  whose  perfect  power  shall  aid 
Thy  faulty  vision,  and  therewith  explore  the  shade. 

21. 
Eager  I  look'd ;  but  seeing  with  surprise 

That  the  same  darkness  still  the  view  o'erspread, 
Half  angrily  I  tum'd  away  mine  eyes. 

Complacent  then  the  Old  Man  smiled  and  said. 
Darkness  is  all !  what  more  wouldst  thou  descry  ? 
Rest  now  content,  for  farther  none  can  spy. 

22. 

Now  mark  me.  Child  of  Earth !  he  thus  pursued ; 

Let  not  the  hypocrites  thy  reason  blind. 
And  to  the  quest  of  some  unreal  good 

Divert  with  dogmas  vain  thine  erring  mind : 
Learn  thou,  whatever  the  motive  they  may  call. 
That  Pleasure  is  the  aim,  and  Self  the  spring  of  all. 

23. 
This  is  the  root  of  knowledge.    Wise  are  they 

Who  to  this  guiding  principle  attend ; 
They,  as  they  press  along  the  world's  highway. 

With  single  aim  pursue  their  steady  end ; 
No  vain  compunction  checks  their  sure  career ; 
No  idle  dreams  deceive ;  their  heart  is  here. 

24. 
They  from  the  nature  and  the  fate  of  man. 
Thus  clearly  understood,  derive  their  strength; 
96 


Knowing  that  as  from  nothing  they  began. 

To  nothing  they  must  needs  return  at  length ; 
This  knowledge  steels  the  heart  and  clears  the 

mind, 
And  they  create  on  earth  the  Heaven  they  find. 

25. 
Such,  1  made  answer,  was  the  Tyrant's  creed 

Who  bruised  the  nations  with  his  iron  rod. 
Till  on  yon  field  the  wretch  received  his  meed 

From  Britain, and  the  outstretch'd  arm  of  God! 
Behold  him  now,  —  Death  ever  in  his  view, 
Hie  only  change  for  him,  —  and  Judgment  to 


26. 
Behold  him  when  the  unbidden  thoughts  i 

Of  his  old  passions  and  unbridled  power ; 
As  the  fierce  tiger  in  confinement  lies. 
And  dreams  of  blood  that  he   must  taste  no 
more, — 
Then  waking  in  that  appetite  of  rage. 
Frets  to  and  fro  within  his  narrow  cage. 

27. 
Hath  he  not  chosen  well  ?  the  Old  Man  replied ; 

Bravely  he#aim'd  at  universal  sway ; 
And  never  earthly  Chief  was  glorified 

Like  this  Napoleon  in  his  prosperous  day. 
All-ruling  Fate  itself  hath  not  the  power 
To  alter  what  has  been :  and  he  has  had  his  hour ! 

28. 
Take  him,  I  answer'd,  at  his  fortune's  flood ; 

Russia  his  friend,  the  Austrian  wars  surceased, 
When    Kings,  his    creatures    some,    and   some 
subdued. 
Like  vassals  waited  at  his  marriage  feast; 
And  Europe  like  a  map  before  him  lay. 
Of  which  he  gave  at  will,  or  took  away. 

29. 
Call  then  to  mind  Navarre's  heroic  chief. 
Wandering  by  night  and  day  through  wood 
and  glen, 
His  country's  sufierings  like  a  private  grief 

Wring'mg  his  heart :  would  Mina  even  then 
Those  perils  and  that  sorrow  have  foregone 
To  be  that  Tyrant  on  his  prosperous  throne  f 

30. 
But  wherefore  name  I  him  whose  arm  was  firee  ? 

A  living  hope  his  noble  heart  sustain'd, 
A  faith  which  bade  him  through  all  dangers  see 

The  triumph  his  enduring  country  gain'd. 
See  Hofer  with  no  earthly  hope  to  aid,  — 
His  country  lost,  himself  to  chains  and  death  be- 
tray'd ! 

31. 
By  those  he  served  deserted  in  his  need ; 

Given  to  the  unrelenting  Tyrant's  power. 
And  by  his  mean  revenge  condemn'd  to  bleed,  — 

Would  he  have  barter'd,  in  that  awful  hour. 
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Hifl  heart,  hia  conscience,  and  his  sure  renown, 
For  the  malignant  murderer's  crimes  and  crown  ? 

32. 
Him  too,  I  know,  a  worthy  thought  of  fame 

In  that  dread  trance  upheld ; — the  foresight  sure 
That  in  his  own  dear  country  his  good  name 
Long  as  the    streams   and    mountains    should 
endure; 
The  herdsmen  on  the  hills  should  sing  his  praise. 
And  children  learn  his  deeds  through  all  succeeding 
days. 

33. 
Turn  we  to  those  in  whom  no  glorious  thought 

Lent  its  strong  succor  to  the  passive  mind ; 
Nor  stirring  enterprise  within  them  wrought ;  — 

Who  to  their  lot  of  bitterness  resign'd, 
Endured  their  sorrows  by  the  world  unknown. 
And  look'd  for  their  reward  to  Death  alone : 

34. 
Mothers  within  Gerona's  leaguer'd  wall,    [die ;  — 

Who    saw  their   famish'd    children    pine   and 
Widows  purviving  Zaragoza's  fall 

To  linger  in  abhorr'd  captivity ;  — 
Tet  would  not  have  exchanged  their  sacred  woe 
For  all  the  empire  of  their  miscreant  foe ! 

35. 
Serene  the  Old  Man  replied,  and  smiled  with  scorn, 

Behold  the  effect  of  error !  thus  to  wear 
The  days  of  miserable  life  forlorn. 

Struggling  with  evil  and  consumed  with  care ;  — 
Poor  fools,  whom  vain  and  empty  hopes  mislead ! 
They  reap  their  sufferings  for  their  only  meed. 

36. 
O  false  one,  I  exclaimed,  whom  canst  thou  fool 

With  such  gross  sophisms,  but  the  wicked  heart  f 
The  pupils  of  thine  own  unhappy  school 

Are  they  who  choose  the  vain  and  empty  part ; 
How  ofl  in  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  woe, 
Have  they  complain'd  that  all  was  vanity  below ! 

37. 
Look  at  that  mighty  Gtaznevide,  Mahmood, 

When,  pining  in  his  Palace  of  Delight, 
He  bade  the  gather'd  spoils  of  realms  subdued 

Be  spread  before  him  to  regale  his  sight, 
Whate'er  the  Orient  boasts  of  rich  and  rare, — 
And  then  he  wept  to  think  what  toys  they  were ! 

38. 
,Look  at  the  Russian  minion  when  he  play'd 

With  pearls  and  jewels  which  surpassed  all  price ; 
And  now  apart  their  various  hues  array'd, 
Blended  their  colors  now  in  union  nice. 
Then,  weary  of  the  bawbles,  with  a  sigh. 
Swept  them  aside,  and  thought  that  all  was  vanity ! 

39. 
Wean'd  by  the  fatal  Messenger  from  pride. 
The  Syrian  through  the  streets  exposed  his 
shroud; 


And  one  that  ravaged  kingdoms  far  and  wide 

Upon  the  bed  of  sickness  cried  aloud. 
What  boots  my  empire  in  this  mortal  throe  ? 
For  the  Grave  calls  me  now,  and  I  must  go ! 

40. 
Thus  felt  these  wretched  men,  because  decay 

Had  touch'd  them  in  their  vitals ;  Death  stood  by; 
And  Reason,  when  the  props  of  flesh  gave  way. 

Purged  as  with  euphrasy  the  mortal  eye. 
Who  seeks  for  worldly  honors,  wealth,  or  power. 
Will  find  them  vain  indeed  at  that  dread  hour ! 

41. 
These  things  are  vain ;  but  all  things  are  not  so ; 
The  virtues  and  the  hopes  of  human-kind !  — 
Tea,  by  the  God  who,  ordering  all  below, 

In  his  own  image  made  the  immortal  mind, 
Desires  there  are  which  draw  from  Him  their  birth. 
And  bring  forth  lasting  fruits   for    Heaven    and 
Earth. 

42. 
Tlierefore  through  evil  and  through  good  e<mtent. 

The  righteous  man  performs  his  part  assign 'd  ; 
In  bondage  lingering,  or  with  sufferings  spent. 

Therefore  doth  peace  support  the  heroic  mind ; 
And  from  ihe  dreadful  sacrifice  of  all. 
Meek  woman  doth  not  shrink  at  Duty's  call. 

43. 
Therefore  the  Martyr  clasps  the  stake  in  faith, 

And  sings  thanksgiving  while  the  flames  aspire; 
Victorious  over  agony  and  death. 

Sublime  he  stands,  and  triumphs  in  the  fixe. 
As  though  to  him  Elijah's  lot  were  given. 
And  that  the  chariot  and  £he  steeds  of  Heaven. 


II. 


THE  EVIL  PROPHET. 


With  that  my  passionate  discourse  I  brake ; 

Too  fast  the  thought,  too  strong  the  feeling 
Composed  the  Old  Man  listen'd  while  I  sp«ke. 

Nor  moved  to  wrath,  nor  capable  of  shame ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  unalter'd  was  his  mien. 
His  hard  eye  unabash'd,  his  front  serene. 

2. 
Hard  is  it  error  from  the  mind  to  weed. 

He  answer'd,  where  it  strikes  so  deep  a  root 
Let  us  to  other  argument  proceed. 

And  if  we  may,  discover  what  the  fruit 
Of  this  long  strife,  —  what  harvest  of  great  good 
The  World  shall  reap  for  all  this  cost  of  blood ! 

3. 

Assuming  then  a  frown  as  thus  he  said. 
He  streteh'd  his  hand  from  that  commanding 
height;  .  , 
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Behold,  qaoth  he,  where  thrice  ten  thousand  dead 

Are  laid,  the  Yictinu  of  a  single  fight ! 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  more  at  Ligny  lie, 
Slain  for  the  prelude  to  this  tragedy ! 


This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war,  — 
A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes !  — 

Thou  canst  remember  when  the  Morning  Star 
Of  Freedom  on  rejoicing  France  arose. 

Over  her  Tine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay. 

Fair  even  as  Phosphor,  who  foreruns  the  day. 

5. 
Such  and  so  beautiful  that  Star's  uprise ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast : 
A  baleful  track  it  held  across  the  skies. 

Till  now,  through  all  its  fatal  changes  past, 
Its  course  fulfilled,  its  aspects  understood. 
On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

6. 
Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thine  ardent 
youth 
Rejoicingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 
The  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease. 
And  bid  poor  human-kind  repose  at  length  in 
peace? 

7. 
Behold  the  Bourtx>n  to  that  throne  by  force 

Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 
Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  course. 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 
And  what  are  all  the  intermediate  years  .^  — 
What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tears ! 

8. 
The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won, 

ShaU  it  endure  with  this  exasperate  foe  ? 
In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done. 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forego  ? 
Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenom'd  will 
Te  know, — and  ample  means  are  left  her  still. 

9. 
What  though  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  shorn; 

The  roots  remain  untouch'd ;  and  as  of  old 
The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 

To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 
France,  like  a  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  arise 
And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

10. 
Woe  then  for  Belgium !  for  this  ill-doom'd  land. 

The  theatre  of  strife  through  every  age ! 
Look  from  this  eminence,  whereon  we  stand, — 

What  is  the  region  round  us  but  a  stage 
For  the  mad  pastime  of  Ambition  made. 
Whereon  War's  dreadful  drama  may  be  play'd  P 

11. 
Thus  hath  it  been  from  history's  earliest  light. 
When  yonder  by  the  Sabis  Cesar  stood, 


And  saw  his  legions,  raging  from  the  fight. 
Root  out  the  noble  nation  they  subdued ; 
Even  at  this  day  the  peasant  findeth  there 
The  relics  of  that  ruthless  massacre. 

12. 
Need  1  recall  the  long  religious  strife  ? 
Or  William's  hard-fought  fields?    or  Marl- 
borough's fame. 
Here  purchased  at  such  lavish  price  of  life, — 

Or  Fontenoy,  or  Fleurusl  later  name  ? 
Wherever  here  the  foot  of  man  may  tread. 
The  blood  of  man  hath  on  that  spot  been  shed. 

13. 
Shall  then  Futurity  a  happier  train 

Unfold,  than  this  dark  picture  of  the  past  ? 
Dreamst  thou  again  of  some  Satumian  reign, 

Or  that  this  ill-compacted  realm  should  last  ? 
Its  wealth  and  weakness  to  the  foe  are  known. 
And  the  first  shock  subverts  its  baseless  throne. 

14. 
O  wretched  country,  better  should  thy  soil 
Be  laid  again  beneath  the  invading  seas. 
Thou  goodliest  masterpiece  of  human  toil. 
If   still  thou  must  be  doom'd  to  scenes  like 
these! 
O  Destiny  inexorable  and  blind  ! 
O  miserable  lot  of  poor  mankind ! 

15. 
Saying  thus,  he  fix'd  on  me  a  searching  eye 

Of  stem  regard,  as  if  my  heart  to  reach  * 
Tet  gave  he  now  no  leisure  to  reply ; 

For  ere  I  might  dispose  my  thoughts  for  speech. 
The  Old  Man,  as  one  who  felt  and  understood 
His  strength,  the  theme  of  his  discourse  pursued. 

16. 
If  we  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 

But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 
Half-smother'd  fires,  and  causes  manifold 

Of  strife  to  come ;  the  powerful  watching  still 
For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power, 
The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hotir  ? 

17. 
Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art  ? 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart  ? 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moults  her  plume. 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

18. 
From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  establish'd  things  ? 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papal  prison 

Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answer'd  well  * 

19. 
At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan  ; 
But  he  triumphantly  oursued  his  speech : 
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O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone, 
The  present  and  the  past  one  lemon  teach ; 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  bat  a  thorny  maxe,  without  a  plan '  ^ 

20. 
The  winds  which  faave  in  yiewless  heaven  their 
birth, 
The  waves  which  in  their  fnry  meet  the  clouds. 
The  central  storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth, 

And  from  volcanoes  burst  in  fiery  floods, 
Are  not  more  vague,  and  purportless,  and  blind, 
Than  is  the  course  of  things  among  mankind ! 

21. 
Rash  hands  unravel  what  the  wise  have  spun ; 

Realms  which  in  story  fill  so  large  a  part, 
Reared  by  the  strong,  are  by  the  weak  undone ; 

Barbarians  overthrow  the  works  of  art, 
And  what  force  spares  is  sapp'd  by  sure  decay, — 
So  earthly  things  are  changed  and  pass  away. 

22. 

And  think  not  thou  thy  England  hath  a  spell, 
That  she  this  general  fortunb  should  elude ; 

Easier  to  crush  the  foreign  foe,  than  quell 
The  malice  which  misleads  the  multitude. 

And  that  dread  malady  of  erring  zeal, 

Which  like  a  cancer  eats  into  the  commonweal. 

23. 
The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined } 

The  earthquake  underneath  it  will  have  way, 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatters  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away ; 
For  Destiny,  on  this  terrestrial  ball. 
Drives  on  her  iron  car,  and  crushes  all. 

24. 
Thus  as  he  ended,  his  mysterious  form         [view. 
Enlarged,  grew   dim,  and  vanish'd  from  my 
At  once  on  all  sides  rush'd  the  gather'd  storm. 
The  thunders  roll'd  around,  the  wild  winds 
blew, 
And  as  the  tempest  round  the  summit  beat, 
Thie  whole  frail  fabric  shook  beneath  my  feet. 


m. 

THE  SACRED  MOUNTAIN. 


But  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim, 
Hither,  my  Son,  oh,  hither  take  thy  flight ! 

A  heavenly  voice  which  call'd  me  by  my  name. 
And  bade  me  hasten    from  that    treacherous 
height : 

The  voice  it  was  which  1  was  wont  to  hear. 

Sweet  as  a  Mother's  to  her  infant's  ear. 

2. 
X  hesitated  not,  but  at  the  call 
Sprung  from  the  summit  of  that  tottering  tower. 


There  is  a  motion  known  in  dreams  to  all^ 

When,  buoyant  by  some  self-sustaining  pow«r. 
Through  air  we  seem  to  glide,  as  if  set  free 
From  all  encumbrance  of  mortality. 

3. 
Thus  borne  aloft,  1  reach'd  the  Sacred  Hill, 

And  left  the  scene  of  tempests  far  behind ; 
But  that  old  tempter's  parting  language  still 

Press'd  like  a  painful  burden  on  my  mind ; 
The  troubled  soul  had  lost  her  inward  light, 
And  all  within  was  black  as  Erebus  and  Night. 


The  thoughts  which  I  had  known  in  youth  retam'd. 
But,  oh,  how  changed  !  a  sad  and  spectral  train ; 

And  while  for  all  the  miseries  past  I  moum'd, 
And  for  the  lives  which  had  been  given  in  vain. 

In  sorrow  and  in  fear  I  tum'd  mine  eye 

From  the  dark  aspects  of  futurity. 

5. 
I  sought  the  thickest  woodland's  shade  profound. 

As  suited  best  my  melancholy  mood, 
And  cast  myself  upon  the  gloomy  ground. 

When  lo !  a  gradual  radiance  fill'd  the  wood ; 
A  heavenly  presence  rose  upon  my  view. 
And  in  that  form  divine  the  awful  Muse  I  knew. 


Hath  then  that  Spirit  false  perplez'd  thy  heart, 
O  thou  of  little  faith  !  severe  she  cried. 

Bear  with  me.  Goddess,  heavenly  as  thou  art. 
Bear  with  my  earthly  nature  !  I  replied. 

And  let  me  pour  into  thine  ear  my  grief; 

Thou  canst  enlighten,  thou  canst  give  relief. 


The  ploughshare  had  gone  deep,  the  sower's  hand 
Had  scattered  in  the  open  soil  the  grain  ; 

The  harrow,  too,  had  well  prepared  the  land ; 
I  look'd  to  see  the  fruit  of  all  this  pain !  — 

Alas !  the  thorns  and  old  inveterate  weed 

Have  sprung  again,  and  stifled  the  good  seed. 

8. 
I  hoped  that  Italy  should  break  her  chains. 

Foreign  and  papal,  with  the  world's  applause. 
Knit  infirm  union  her  divided  reigns. 

And  rear  a  well-built  pile  of  equal  laws  : 
Then  might  the  wrongs  of  Venice  be  forgiven. 
And  joy  should  reach  Petrarca's  soul  in  Heaven. 

9. 
I  hoped  that  that  abhorr'd  Idolatry 

Had  in  the  strife  received  its  mortal  wound  : 
The  Souls  which  from  beneath  the  Altar  cry. 
At  length,  I  thought,  had  their  just  vengcuiM 
found  ;  — 
In  purple  and  in  scarlet  clad,  behold 
The  Harlot  sits,  adom'd  with  gems  and  gold ! 

10. 
The  golden  cup  she  bears  full  to  the  brim 
Of  her  abominations,  as  of  yore ; 
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Her  eyeballs  with  inebriate  triumph  swim ; 
Though  drunk  with  righteous  blood,  she  thirsts 
for  more, 
Eager  to  reassert  her  influence  fell. 
And  onee  again  let  loose  the  Dogs  of  Hell 

11. 
Woe  for  that  people,  too,  who  by  their  path 
For  these  late  triumplis  first  made  plain  the 
way; 
Whom,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shade  of  Death, 
No  fears  nor  fiery  sufierings  could  dismay  -, 
Art  could  not  tempt,  nor  violence  enthrall 
Their  firm  devotion,  faithful  found  through  all. 

12. 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  stubborn  will, 
Slavery  they  love,  and  chains  with  pride  they 
wear; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  ill. 
The  inveterate  stamp  of  servitude  they  bear. 

Oh  fiUe  perverse,  to  see  all  change  withstood. 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  good  ! 

13. 
But  them  no  foe  can  force,  nor  iriend  persuade ; 

Inlpassive  souls  in  iron  forms  enclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made. 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  composed. 
Against  offending  nations  to  be  sent. 
The  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

14. 
Where  are  those  Minys  after  that  career 

Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  ? 
In  exile  wandering !     Where  the  Mountaineer,  — 

Late,  like  Felayo,  the  Asturian's  pride  f 
Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life. 
Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily,  hourly  strife ! 

15. 
From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 

Greece  never  listen 'd  to  sublimer  strain 
Than  that  with  which,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 

Quintana  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 
What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare  — 
Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair ! 

16. 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part » 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain. 
Is  it  for  this  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  insensate  soil  of  Spain  ! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  throes  and  that  strong  agony  brought 
forth! 

17. 
And  oh !  if  England's  fatal  hour  draw  nigh,  — 

If  that  most  glorious  edifice  should  fall 
By  the  wild  hands  of  bestial  Anarchy,  — 

Then  might  it  seem  that  He  who  ordereth  all 
•Doth  take  for  sublunary  things  no  care  ;  — 
The  burden  of  that  thought  is  more  than  I  can 
bear. 


18. 
Even  as  a  mother  listens  to  her  child 

My  plaint  the  Muse  divine  benignant  heard. 
Then  answer'd,  in  reproving  accents  mild. 

What  if  thou  seest  the  fruit  of  hope  deferred ; 
Dost  thou  for  this  in  faltering  faith  repine  ? 
A  manlier,  wiser  virtue  should  be  thine  ! 

19. 
Ere  the  good  seed  can  give  its  fhiit  in  Spain, 

The  light  must  shine  on  that  bedarken'd  land. 
And  Italy  must  break  her  papal  chain. 

Ere  the  soil  answer  to  the  sower's  hand ; 
For,  till  the  sons  their  fathers'  fault  repent, 
The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment 

20. 
Hath  not  experience  bade  the  wise  man  see 

Poor  hope  from  innovations  premature? 
All  sudden  change  is  ill :  slow  grows  the  tree 

Which  in  its  strength  through  ages  shall  endure. 
In  that  ungrateful  earth  it  long  may  lie 
Dormant,  but  fear  not  that  the  seed  should  die. 


Falsely  that  Tempter  Uught  thee  that  the  past 
Was  but  a  blind,  inextricable  maie ; 

Falsely  he  taught  that  evil  overcast 
With  gathering  tempests  these  propitious  days. 

That  he  in  subtle  snares  thy  soul  might  bind, 

And  rob  thee  of  thy  hopes  for  human-kind. 

22. 

He  told  thee  the  beginning  and  the  end 
Were  indistinguishable  all,  and  dark ; 

And  when  from  his  vain  Tower  he  bade  thee  bend 
Thy  curious  eye,  well  knew  he  that  no  spark 

Of  heavenly  light  would  reach  the  baffled  sense ; 

The  mists  of  earth  lay  round  him  all  too  dense. 

83. 
Must  1,  as  thou  hadst  chosen  the  evil  part, 

Tell  thee  that  Man  is  free  and  God  is  good  ? 
These  primal  truths  are  rooted  in  thy  heart : 

But  these,  being  rightly  felt  and  understood. 
Should  bring  with  them  a  hope,  calm,  constant, 

sure, 
Patient,  and  on  the  rock  of  faith  secure. 

24. 
The  Monitress  Divine,  as  thus  she  spake, 

Induced  me  gently  on,  ascending  still. 
And  thus  emerging  from  that  mournful  brake 

We  drew  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
And  reach'd  a  green  and  sunny  place,  so  fair 
As  well  with  long-lost  Eden  might  compare. 

25. 
Broad  cedars  grew  around  that  lovely  glade, 

Exempted  from  decay,  and  never  sere. 
Their    wide-spread    boughs   diffused   a  fragrant 
shade; 
The  cypress  incorruptible  was  here. 
With  fluted  stem  and  head  aspiring  high, 
Nature's  proud  column,  pointing  to  the  sky. 
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There,  too,  the  vigorouB  olive  in  its  pride, 
As  in  its  own  Apulian  soil  uncheck'd, 

Tower' d  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide : 
With  liveliest  hues  the  mead  beneath  was  deck'd, 

Gift  of  that  grateful  tree  that  with  its  root 

Repays  the  earth,  from  whence  it  feeds  its  fruit. 

27. 

There,  too,  the  sacred  bay,  of  brighter  green. 

Exalted  its  rejoicing  head  on  high ; 
And  there  the  martyrs'  holier  palm  was  seen 

Waving  its  plumage  as  the  breeze  went  by. 
All  fruits  which  ripen  under  genial  skies 
Grew  there,  as  in  another  Paradise. 

28. 
And  over  all  that  lovely  glade  there  grew 

All  wholesome  roots  and  plants  of  healing  power ; 
The  herb  of  grace,  the  medicinal  rue, 

The  poppy  rich  in  worth  as  "gay  in  flower ; 
The  heart's-ease  that  delighteth  every  eye. 
And  sage  divine,  and  virtuous  euphrasy. 

29. 
Unwounded  here  Judsa's  balm  distill'd 

Its  precious  juice ;  the  snowy  jasmine  here 
Spread  its  luxuriant  tresses  wide,  and  fill'd 

With  fragrance  the  delicious  atmosphere  ; 
More  piercing  still  did  orange-flowers  dispense 
From  golden  groves  the  purest  joy  of  sense. 

30. 
As  low  it  lurk'd  the  tufled  moss  between, 

The  violet  there  its  modest  perfume  shed, 
Like  humble  virtue,  rather  felt  than  seen : 

And  here  the  Rose  of  Sharon  rear'd  its  head, 
The  glory  of  all  flowers,  to  sense  and  sight 
Yielding  their  full  contentment  of  delight. 

31. 
A  gentle  river  wound  its  quiet  way 
Through   this    sequester'd  glade,   meandering 
wide; 
Smooth  as  a  mirror  here  the  surface  lay, 

Where  the  pure  lotus,  floating  in  its  pride, 
Enjoy 'd  the  breath  of  heaven,  the  8un*s  warm  beam, 
And  the  cool  freshness  of  its  native  stream. 

32. 
Here,  o'er  green  weeds,  whose  tresses  waved  out^ 
spread. 
With  silent  lapse  the  glassy  waters  run ; 
Here,  in  fleet  motion  o'er  a  pebbly  bed. 

Gliding  they  glance  and  ripple  to  the  sun ; 
The  stirring  breeze  that  swept  them  in  its  flight, 
Raised  on  the  stream  a  shower  of  sparkling  light. 


And  all  sweet  birds  sung  there  their  lays  of  love ; 

The  mellow  thrush,  the  blackbird  loud  and  shr'dl. 
The  rapturous  nightingale  that  shook  the  grove. 

Made  the  ears  vibrate,  and  the  heart-strings  thrill ; 
The  ambitious  lark,  that,  soaring  in  the  sky, 
Pour'd  forth  her  lyric  strain  of  ecstasy. 


34. 
Sometimes,  when  that  wild  chorus  intermits. 

The  linnet's  song  was  heard  amid  the  trees, 
A  low,  sweet  voice ;  and  sweeter  still,  at  fits 

The  ringdove's  wooing  came  upon  the  breexe ; 
While  with  the  wind  which  moved  the  leaves 

among. 
The  murmuring  waters  join'd  in  undersong. 

35. 
The  hare  disported  here,  and  fear'd  no  ill. 

For  never  evil  th'mg  that  glade  came  nigh  ; 
The  sheep  were  ftee  to  wander  at  their  will. 

As  needing  there  no  earthly  shepherd's  eye  ; 
The  bird  sought  no  concealment  for  her  nest. 
So  perfect  was  the  peace  wherewith  those  bowers 
were  blest. 

36. 
All  blending  thus  with  all  in  one  delight, 

The  soul  was  soothed,  and  satisfied,  and  fill'd ; 
This  mingled  bliss  of  sense,  and  sound,  and  sight. 
The  flow  of  boisterous  mirth  might  there  have 
still'd. 
And,  sinking  in  the  gentle  spirit  deep. 
Have  touch 'd  those  strings  of  joy  which  make  ua 
weep. 

37. 
Even  thus  in  earthly  gardens  had  it  been. 

If  earthly  gardens  might  with  these  compare  ; 
But  more  than  all  such  influences,  I  ween. 

There  was  a  heavenly  virtue  in  the  air. 
Which  laid  all  vain,  perplexing  thoughts  to  rest. 
And  beal'd,  and  calm'd,  anid  purified  the  breait. 

38. 
Then  said  I  to  that  guide  divine.  My  soul, 
When  here  we  enter'd,  was  o'ercharged  with 
grief; 
For  evil  doubts,  which  I  could  not  control, 
Beset  my  troubled  spirit.    This  relief,  — 
This  change, — whence  are  they  f  Almost  it  mi^t 

seem 
1  never  lived  till  now :  —  all  else  had  been  a  dream. 


My  heavenly  teacher  answer'd.  Say  not  i 
In  this  place  all  things  are  what  they  appear ; 

And  they  who  feel  the  past  a  feverish  dream. 
Wake  to  reality  on  entering  here. 

These  waters  are  the  Well  of  Life,  and  lo ! 

The  Rock  of  Ages  there,  from  whence  they  flow. 

40. 
Saying  thus,  we  came  upon  an  inner  glade. 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  see ; 
For  all  that  vale  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctuary ; 
Where,  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  Man's  redemption  firmly  planted  stood. 

41. 
And  at  its  foot  the  never-failing  Well 
Of  Life  profusely  flow'd  that  all  might  drink. 
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Most  blessed  Water !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  blessedness  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think. 
Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  divinest  gill  of  Heaven. 

42. 
There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well  beside ;  — 

Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  here. 
Plucked  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my 
guide. 
O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fear, — 
In  thy  first  father's  grave  it  hath  its  root; 
Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesome  fruit. 

43. 
In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obey'd : 

The  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death ; 
I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 

My  looaen'd  limbs,  and  losing  sight  and  breath. 
To  earth  I  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair. 
Had  I  not  clasp'd  the  Cross,  and  been  supported 
there. 

44. 
My  heart,  I  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 

Of  that  most  fatal  fruit ;  soul-sick  I  felt. 
And  tears  ran  down  in  such  continuous  course. 

As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  melt 
But  then  I  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say. 
Drink,  and  this  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

45. 
I  stoop'd  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Well, 

Fresh  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  where  it  ran ; 
It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 

My  pain :  —  I  rose  a  renovated  man. 
And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  known, 
For  worlds  the  needAil  suffisring  have  foregone. 

46. 
Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  say) 
When,  faint  with  years,  she  feels  her  flagging 
wing. 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  sun's  piercing  ray. 

Then,  fill'd  with  fire,  into  some  living  spring 
Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes. 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes ;  — 

47. 
Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wrought ; 

The  bitterness  which,  from  its  fatal  root. 
The  Tree  derived,  with  painful  healing  fraught, 

Pass'd  clean  away ;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced,  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave. 
The  savor  which  in  Paradise  it  gave. 

48. 
Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse,  thou  mayst  ad- 
vance. 
Fitly  prepared  toward  the  mountain's  height. 
O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 

Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  sight, 
That,  with  scope  unconfined  of  vision  free. 
Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  majrst  see. 


49. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  on  we  went ; 

Hope  urged  me  forward,  and  my  soul  was  strong , 
With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent, 

Nor  seem'd  the  labor  difficult  or  long, 
Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  I  stood,  where  I  might  gaze  my  fill. 

50. 
Below  me  lay,  unfolded  like  a  scroll. 

The  boundless  region  where  1  wander'd  late, 
Where  I  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roll. 
And  mountains  from  their  cloud-surmounting 
sUte 
Dwarf  *d  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight. 
So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding 
height. 

51. 
EUbitward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side. 

An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  farthest  sky. 
Lo,  the  beginning !  — said  my  heavenly  Guide ; 

The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  desczy. 
Comes  fit>m  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 
Of  man  ^^  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

52. 
Look  now  toward  the  end !  no  mists  obscure. 
Nor  clouds  will  there  impede  the  strengthen'd 
sight ; 
Unblench'd  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 
I  look'd,  —  surrounded  with  efiulgent  light 
More  gbrions  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even. 
The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  of 
Heaven. 


IV. 
THE  HOPES  OF  MAN. 


Now,  said  my  heavenly  Teacher,  all  is  clear! — 
Bear  the  Beginning  and  the  End  in  mind. 

The  course  of  human  things  will  then  appear 
Beneath  its  proper  laws ;  and  thou  wilt  find, 

Through  all  their  seeming  labyrinth,  the  plan 

Which  ^*  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 


2. 


Free  choice  doth  Man  i^Msess  of  good  or  ill ; 

AH  were  but  mockery  else .   From  Wisdom's  way. 
Too  oft,  perverted  by  the  tainted  will. 

Is  his  rebellious  nature  drawn  astray ; 
Therefore  an  inward  monitor  is  given, 
A  voice  that  answers  to  the  law  of  Heaven. 

3. 
Frail  as  he  is,  and  as  an  infitnt  weak. 

The  knowledge  of  his  weakness  is  his  strength ; 
For  succor  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek 

In  humble  faith  sincere ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  sets  the  disimbodied  spirit  free. 
According  to  their  deeds  their  lot  shall  be. 
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Thus,  Bhould  the  chance  of  private  fortune  raiie 
A  transitory  doubt,  Death  answers  all. 

And  in  the  scale  of  nations,  if  the  ways 
Of  Providence  mysterious  we  may  call, 

Tet,  rightly  view'd,  all  history  doth  impart 

Comfort,  and  hope,  and  strength  to  the  believing 
heart. 

5. 
For  through  the  lapse  of  ages  may  the  course 

Of  moral  good  progressive  still  be  seen, 
Though  mournful  dynasties  of  Fraud  and  Force, 
Dark  Vice  and  purblind  Ignorance  intervene ; 
Empires  and  Nations  rise,  decay  and  fall. 
But  still  the  Good  survives  and  perseveres  through 
all. 

6. 
Tea,  even  in  those  most  lamentable  times. 

When,  every  where  tO'Wars  and  woes  a  prey, 
Earth  seem'd  but  one  wide  theatre  of  crimes, 

Good  unperceived  had  work'd  its  silent  way, 
And  all  those  dread  convulsions  did  but  clear 
The  obstructed  path  to  give  it  free  career. 


But  deem  not  thou  some  oveimlmg  Fate, 
Directing  all  things  with  benign  decree, 

Through  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state. 
Appoints  that  what  is  best  shall  therefore  be ', 

Even  Its  from  man  his  future  doom  proceeds. 

So  nations  rise  or  fiill  according  to  their  deeds. 

8. 
Light  at  the  first  was  given  to  human-kind. 

And  Law  was  written  in  the  human  heart. 
If  they  forsake  the  Light,  perverse  of  mind, 

And  wilfully  prefei  the  evil  part. 
Then  to  their  own  devices  are  they  left. 
By  their  own  choice  of  Heaven's  support  berefl. 

9. 
The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 

Unpunished  to  his  afler-reckoning  go : 
Not  thus  collective  man, —  for  public  crimes 

Draw  on  their  proper  punishment  below ; 
When  Nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  age 
The  effects  remain,  a  fatal  heritage. 

10. 
Bear  witness,  Egypt,  thy  huge  monuments 

Of  priestly  fraud  and  tyranny  austere ! 
Bear  witness  thou,  whose  only  name  presents 

All  holy  feelings  to  religion  dear,  — 
In  Earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 
Of  living  light,  —  O  fallen  Jerusalem ! 

11. 
See  barbarous  Africa,  on  every  side 

To  error,  wretchedness,  and  crimes  resigned ! 
Behold  the  vicious  Orient,  far  and  wide 

Enthrall'd  in  slavery !     As  the  human  mind 
Corrupts  and  goes  to  wreck.  Earth  sickens  there, 
And  the  contagion  taints  the  ambient  air. 


12. 
They  had   the  Light,  and  from  the  Lij^t  they 
turn'd ; 
What  marvel  if  they  grope  in  darkness  lost? 
They  had  the   Law;— God's  natural  Law  they 
scom'd. 
And  choosing  error,  thus  they  pay  the  cost ! 
Wherever  Falsehood  and  Oppression  reign, 
There  degradation  follows  in  their  train. 

13. 
What,  then,  in  these  late  days  had  Europe  been. 

This  moral,  intellectual  heart  of  earth,  — 
From  which  the  nations  who  lie  dead  in  sin 

Should  one  day  yet  receive  their  second  birth, — 
To  what  had  she  been  sunk  if  brutal  Force 
Had  taken  unrestrain'd  its  impious  course ! 

14. 

The  Light  had  been  eztinguish'd,  —  this,  be  sure. 
The  first  wise  aim  of  conscious  Tyranny, 

Which  knows  it  may  not  with  the  Light  endure : 
But  where  Light  is  not.  Freedom  cannot  be ; 

"  Where  Freedom  is  not,  there  no  Virtue  is ;  '* 

Where  Virtue  is  not,  there  no  Happiness. 

15. 
If  among  hateful  Tyrants  of  all  times 

For  endless  execration  handed  down. 
One  may  be  found  surpassing  all  in  crimes. 

One  that  for  infamy  should  bear  the  crown. 
Napoleon  is  that  man,  in  guilt  the  first. 
Preeminently  bad  among  the  worst 

16. 
For  not,  like  Scythian  conquerors,  did  he  tread 

From  his  youth  up  the  common  path  of  blood } 
Nor  like  some  Eastern  Tyrant  was  he  bred 

In  sensual  harems,  ignorant  of  good;  — 
Their  vices  from  the  circumstance  have  grown ; 
His,  by  deliberate  purpose,  were  his  own. 

17. 
Not  led  away  by  circumstance  he  err'd, 

But  from  the  wicked  heart  his  error  came  : 
By  Fortime  to  the  highest  place  preferr'd. 

He  sought  through  evil  means  an  evil  sim, 
And  all  his  ruthless  measures  were  design'd 
To  enslave,  degrade,  and  brutalize  mankind. 

18. 
Some  barbarous  dream  of  empire  to  fulfil. 

Those  iron  ages  he  would  have  restored, 
When  Law  was  but  the  ruffian  soldier's  will. 

Might  govem'd  all,  the  sceptre  was  the  sword. 
And  Peace,  not  elsewhere  finding  where  to  dweU, 
Sought  a  sad  refuge  in  the  convent-cell. 

19. 
Too  far  had  he  succeeded !    In  his  mould 

An  evil  generation  had  been  framed. 
By  no  religion  tempcr'd  or  controU'd, 

By  foul  examples  of  all  crimes  inflamed. 
Of  faith,  of  honor,  of  compassion  void  , — 
Such  were  the  fitting  agents  he  employ'd. 
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20. 
Belieying  as  jon  lying  Spirit  taught. 

They  to  that  vain  philosophy  held  fast. 
And  trusted  that,  as  they  began  from  nought. 

To  nothing  they  should  needs  return  at  last; 
Henoe  no  restraint  of  conscience,  no  remorse, 
But  every  baleful  passion  took  its  course. 

21. 

And  had  they  triumphed.  Earth  had  once  again. 
To  Violence  subdued,  and  impious  Pride, 

Verged  to  such  state  of  wickedness,  as  when 
The  Giantry  of  old  their  God  defied, 

And  Heaven,  impatient  of  a  world  like  this, 

Open'd  its  flood-gates,  and  broke  up  the  abyss. 

22. 

That  danger  is  gone  by.    On  Waterloo 
The  Tyrant's  fortune  in  the  scale  was  weigh'd,  — 

Hit  fortune  and  the  World's,  —  and  England  threw 
Her  sword  into  the  balance  — down  it  sway'd : 

And  when  in  battle  first  he  met  that  foe. 

There  he  received  his  mortal  overthrow. 

23. 
O  my  brave  Countrymen,  with  that  1  said, — 

For  then  my  heart  with  transport  overflow'd,  — 
O  Men  of  England !  nobly  have  ye  paid 

The  debt  which  to  your  ancestors  ye  owed, 
And  gather'd  for  your  children's  heritage 
A  glory  that  shall  last  from  age  to  age ! 

24. 

And  we  did  well  when  on  our  Mountain's  height 
For  Waterloo  we  raised  the  festal  flame. 

And  in  our  triumph  taught  the  startled  night 
To  ring  with  Wellington's  victorious  name, 

Making  the  far-off*  mariner  admire 

To  see  the  crest  of  Skiddaw  plumed  with  fire. 

25. 
The  Moon  who  had  in  silence  visited 

His  lonely  summit  from  the  birth  of  time. 
That  hour  an  unavailing  splendor  shed, 

Lost  in  the  eflulgence  of  the  flame  sublime. 
In  whose  broad  blaze  rejoicingly  we  stood. 
And  all  below  a  depth  of  blackest  solitude. 

26. 
Fit  theatre  for  this  great  joy  we  chose ; 

For  never  since  above  the  abating  Flood 
Emerging,  first  that  pinnacle  arose, 

Had  cause  been  given  for  deeper  gratitude. 
For  prouder  joy  to  every  English  heart. 
When  England  had  so  well  perform'd  her  arduous 
part. 

27. 

The  Muse  replied  with  gentle  smile  benign, — 
Well  mayst  thou  praise  the  land  that  gave  thee 
birth, 
And  bless  the  Fate  which  made  that  country  thine ; 

For  of  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  earth. 
To  choose  thy  time  and  place  did  Fate  allow, 
Wise  choice  would  be  this  England  and  this  Now. 
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28. 
From  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  there 

Hath  Man  his  full  emancipation  gain'd ; 
The  viewless  and  illimitable  air 

Is  not  more  free  than  Thought;  allunrestrainM, 
Nor  pined  in  want,  nor  sunk  in  sensual  sloth, 
There  may  the  immortal  Mind  attain  its  growth. 

29. 
There,  under  Freedom's  tutelary  wing. 

Deliberate  Courage  fears  no  human  foe ; 
There,  undefiled,  as  in  their  native  spring, 

The  living  waters  of  Religion  flow ; 
There,  like  a  beacon,  the  transmitted  Light, 
Conspicuous  to  all  nations,  bumeth  bright. 

30. 
The  virtuous  will  she  hath,  which  should  aspire 

To  spread  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  light; 
She  hath  the  power  to  answer  her  desire. 

The  wisdom  to  direct  her  power  aright ; 
The  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom  thus  combined. 
What  glorious  prospects  open  on  mankind ! 

31.  • 

Behold  !  she  cried,  and  lifting  up  her  hand. 

The  shaping  elements  obey'd  her  will ;  — 
A  vapor  gather'd  round  our  lofty  stand, 

Roll'd  in  thick  volumes  o'er  the  Sacred  Hill ; 
Descending  then,  its  surges  fkr  and  near 
Fiird  all  the  wide  subjacent  atmosphere. 

32. 
As  I  have  seen  from  Skiddaw 's  stony  height 

The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  their  way. 
Condense  beneath,  and  hide  the  vale  from  si|^t. 

Then,  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwent  lay 
Bumish'd  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield. 
Or  old    Enchanter's  glass,  for  magic  forms  fit 
field;— 

33. 
So  at  her  will,  in  that  receding  sheet 

Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 
A  living  picture  moved  beneath  our  feet. 

A  spacious  City  first  was  there  display'd, 
The  seat  where  England  fh>m  her  ancient  r«igB 
Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

34. 
In  splendor  with  those  famous  cities  eld, 
Whose  power  it  hath  surpass'd,  it  now  might 
vie; 
Through  many  a  bridge  the  wealthy  river  roll'd ; 
Aspiring  columns  rear'd  their  heads  on  high  ; 
Triumphal  arches  spann'd  the  roads,  and  gave 
Due  guerdon  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

35. 
A  landscape  follow'd,  such  as  might  compare 
With  Flemish  fields  for  well-requited  toil : 
The  wonder-working  hand  had  every  where 
Subdued  all  circumstance  of  stubborn  soil; 
In  fen  and  moor  reclaim'd,  rich  gardens  smiled, 
And  populous  hamlets  rose  amid  the  wild. 
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36. 
There  the  old  teaman,  on  his  native  shore, 

Enjoy 'd  the  competence  deienred  so  well; 
The  soldier,  his  dread  occupation  o'er. 

Of  well*rewarded  service  loved  to  tell; 
The  griay-hair'd  laborer  there,  whose  work  was 

done, 
In  comfort  saw  the  daj  of  life  go  down. 

37. 
Such  was  the  lot  of  eld ;  for  childhood  there 

The  duties  which  belong  to  life  was  taught : 
The  good  seed,  early  sown  and  nursed  with  care. 

This  bounteous  harvest  in  its  season  brought ; 
Thus  youth  for  manhood,  manhood  for  old  age 
Prepared,  and  found  their  weal  in  every  stage. 

38. 
£nongh  of  knowledge  unto  all  was  given 

In  wisdom's  way  to  guide  their  steps  on  earth. 
And  make  the  immortal  spirit  fit  for  heaven. 

This  needful  learning  was  their  right  of  birth ; 
Further  might  each,  who  chose  it,  persevere ; 
No  mind  was  lost  for  lack  of  culture  here. 

39. 
And  that  whole  happy  region  swarm'd  with  life, — 

Village  and  town ; — as  busy  bees  in  spring, 
In  sunny  days,  when  sweetest  flowers  are  rife. 

Fill  fields  and  gardens  with  their  murmuring. 
Oh  joy  to  see  the  State  in  perfect  health  ! 
Her  numbers  were  her  pride,  and  power,  and  wealth. 

40. 
Then  saw  I,  as  the  magic  picture  moved. 

Her  shores  enrich 'd  with  many  a  port  and  pier ; 
No  giil  of  liberal  Nature  unimproved. 

The  was  their  never-failing  harvest  here 
Supplied,  as  bounteous  as  the  air  which  fed 
Israel,  when  manna  fell  from  heaven  for  bread. 

41. 
Many  a  tall  vessel  in  her  harbors  lay. 

About  to  spread  its  canvass  to  the  breeze. 
Bound  upon  happy  errand  to  convey 

The  adventurous  colonist  beyond  the  seas. 
Toward  those  distant  lands  where  Britain  blest 
With  her  redundant  life  the  East  and  West. 

42. 

The  landscape  changed ;  —  a  region  next  was  seen, 
Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 

Glided  through  broad  savannahs  ever  green ; 
Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 

And  scatter'd  farms  appear'd,  and  hamlets  fair. 

And  ris'mg  towns,  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

43. 
Then,  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonless  sky. 

Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen ; 
Darken'd  no  more  with  blind  idolatry, 

Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene. 
But  heal'd  of  leprous  crimes,   from    butchering 

strife 
Deliver'd,  and  reclaim'd  to  moral  life. 


44. 
Around  the  rude  Morai,  the  temple  now 

Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  rung: 
There,  from  the  Christian's  equal  marriage-vow. 

In  natural  growth,  the  household  virtues  sprung ; 
Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  heavenly  peace. 
And  age  in  hope  look'd  on  to  its  release. 

45. 
The  light  those  happy  Islanders  enjoy'd, 

Good  messengers  from  Britain  had  convey'd ; 
(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  be  employed  ?) 
One  people  with  their  teachers  were  they  made. 
Their    arts,   their  language,  and   their  fidth  the 

same, 
And,  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  British  ) 


46. 
Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  loftiest  trees 

High  o'er  the  grove  their  fan-like  foliage  rear ; 
Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  breeze 

Diffuse  their  precious  fragrance  far  and  near ; 
And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  massive  knee. 
Wisest  of  brutes,  the  elephant  roams  free. 

47. 
Ministrant  there  to  health  and  public  good. 

The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  every  side. 
Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxious  wood 

With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  purified. 
And  that  wise  Government,  the  general  friend. 
Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

48. 
The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retreat. 

To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won ; 
The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  complete 

Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  begun ; 
The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britain's  reign. 
Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  chain. 

49. 
Colors  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  DK>re ; 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  oppieM'd, 
Were  laid  aside,  for  on  that  happy  shore 

All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  blest ; 
And  through  the  land,  the  breexe  upon  its  swells 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

50. 
Again  the  picture  changed ;  those  Isles  I  saw 
With  every  crime  through  three  long  oenturiea 
curst. 
While  unrelenting  Avarice  gave  the  law ; 

Scene  of  the  injured  Indians'  sufferings  first. 
Then  doom'd,  for  Europe's  lasting  shame,  to  see 
The  wider- wasting  guilt  of  Slavery. 

51. 
That  foulest  blot  had  been  at  length  effaced ; 

Slavery  was  gone,  and  all  the  power  it  gmve. 
Whereby  so  long  our  nature  was  debased, 

Baleful  alike  to  master  and  to  slave. 
O  lovely  Isles !  ye  were  indeed  a  sight 
To  fill  the  spirit  with  intense  delight! 
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For  willing^  induci 
Ferform'd  theii 

And  the  free  chil 
D  welt  each  in  p 

A  race  who  with 

The  adapted  mou 


Anon,  methoughl 
Of  some  gretii  ^ 

Three  aUtutes  1 1 
These,  said  the 

Shall  there  deem 

K  no  west  thou  wh 


Clarkson,  I  anew 
And  known  in 

Such  friendship  I 
Is  Wilberforce, 

Whose  eloquent 
heard 

So  ofl  and  well. 


Time,  said  my  T( 
Of  him  who  wi 

The  equal  honor 
He  who  the  roc 

And  from  our  La 

Of  Slave,  shall  rij 


Enough !  the  Go< 
Obey'd,  and  ck 

Thus  much,  quotl 
Ills  may  impedi 

But  scenes  like  tl 

If  England  but  pi 


On  she  must  go  p 
In  wisdom  and 

Like  Ocean,  she  : 
But  stagnates  r. 

Heaven's  first  coi 

Replenishing  the 


Peace  she  hath  w 
Hath  won  throu 

Nor  this  alone,  bu 
The  withering  i 

Was  ever  War  wi 

Did  ever  Victory 


Rightly  for  this  si 
They  most  who 

Rightly  for  this  w 
Exalt  to  Heave 

For  ne'er  till  now 

With  such  transc4 
fulness. 
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the  yielding  thereof,  direra  remarlcable  notes  and  obeerrationt, 
and  among  the  rest  what  aumberdjed  without  in  the  arehd«ke*s 
camp,  of  every  degree. 

Masters  of  the  camp 7 

Colonels « 15 

Sergeants  Maiors S)9 

Captaines 565 

Lieutenants T, 1116 

Eosignes 393 

Sergeants. 1911 

Corporals 1166 

Lanspisadoes 600 

Soldiers 34663 

Marriners 611 

Women  and  children 119 

All  which  amount  to  72134  pnrtons  ;  which  number  is  not  so 
great,  considering  the  long  siege,  sickness,  and  the  cold  winters 
apoo  the  tea  coast,  in  ao  cold  a  climate,  fighting  against  the 
elements.  It  is  unknown  what  number  died  in  the  town,  the 
which  is  thought  much  less,  for  that  there  were  not  so  many  in 
the  town,  and  they  were  better  lodged,  had  more  ease,  and 
were  better  rictualled.'*  — GaiMKiToi<rK*9  iftsC  ^  tJks  ITetkr 
trianda,  p.  1317. 

**  The  besieged  in  Ostend  had*  certain  adventuring  soldiers 
whom  they  called  Lopers,  of  the  which,  atnong  other  captains, 
were  the  young  captain  Grenu,  and  captain  Adam  Van  Leest. 
Their  arms  which  they  bore  were  a  long  and  great  pike,  with 
a  flat  head  at  the  neather  end  thereof,  to  the  end  that  it  should 
not  sink  too  deep  into  the  mud,  a  harquebuse  hung  in  a  scarf, 
as  we  have  said  of  Frebuters,  a  coutnlas  at  his  side,  and  his 
dagger  about  his  neck,  who  would  usually  leap  over  a  ditch 
four  and  twenty  foot  broad,  skirmishing  oflen  with  his  enemy 
so  as  no  horseman  could  overtake  them  before  they  had  leapt 
over  the  ditches  againe."  —  Ibid.  1299. 

"  In  remembrance  of  the  long  siege  of  Ostend,  and  the 
winning  of  Slucc,  there  were  certaioe  counters  made  in  the 
United  Provinces,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  the  one  having  on 
the  one  side  the  picture  of  Ostend,  and  on  the  other  the  towns 
of  Rhinberg,  Grave,  Sluce,  Ardenhourg,  and  the  forts  of  Isen- 
dyke  and  Cadsant,  with  this  inscription  round  about.  *  Plus 
tri$mao  ohaeaaa^  hosti  rudera^  patrim  quattufr  «x  MS  urbes  dedi. 
Jhmo  1604.'  Ostend  being  more  than  three  years  besieged, 
gave  the  enemie  a  heap  of  stones,  and  to  her  native  country 
four  townes. 

**  The  town  of  Utrecht  did  also  make  a  triumphant  piece  of 
eoyne  both  of  gold  and  silver,  where  on  the  one  side  stood  the 
siege  of  Ostend,  and  on  the  other  the  siege  of  Sluce,  and  all 
the  forts  and  havens,  and  on  both  sides  round  about  was 
fraven, 

•  JkkBwdk  frimt  i$i§nt  pku  ym  p§rdUhinu.*  ** 

lUd.  121S. 


MrnKf  a  rkk  ve$$d,/r<m  tJu  u^urunu  sea, 
Enter  the  bosom  pftk^  quiot  fMy —  f.  IS*  p.  750. 

Tbeee  lines  are  borrowed  from  Qoarles  ; — the  passage  in 
which  they  occur  would  be  very  pleasing  if  he  had  not  dis- 
flgnred  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

*  Saile  gentle  Pinnace !  now  the  heavens  are  clear, 
The  winds  blow  fair :  behold  the  harbor's  near. 
Tridented  Neptune  hath  forgot  to  frown. 
The  rocks  are  past ;  the  storroe  is  overblown. 
Up  weather-beaten  voyagers  and  rouze  ye. 
Forsake  your  loatlied  Cabbins }  up  and  louse  ye 
Upon  the  open  decks,  and  smell  the  land : 
Cbeare  up,  the  welcome  shoare  is  nigh  at  hand. 
Saile  gentle  Pinnace  with  a  prosperous  gale 
To  the  Isle  of  Peace :  saile  gentle  Pinnace  saile  ! 
Fortune  conduct  thee  ;  let  thy  keelo  divide 
The  silver  streames,  that  thou  maist  safely  slide 
Into  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  Key, 
And  qait«  thee  fairly  of  the  injurious  Sea. 

QvamLBs's  Jtrgohu  ^  PmtkmuA, 


Sm/ss.  — 1, 14,p.750. 

Urha  §st  od  wurmemhtm  puidbra,  foUns,  — m,  sayt  Loigi 
Gnicciardini.  Its  power  is  gone  by,  but  its  beauty  is  perhapa 
more  impressive  now  than  in  the  days  of  its  splendor  and 
prosperity. 

M.  Paquet  Syphorien,  and  many  writers  aAer  him,  mentioo 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
his  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife  to  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Beadle  who 
preserved  them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Pierre 
Dezitter  is  this  person's  name.  During  the  revolotiooary 
frenzy,  when  the  mob  seemed  to  take  most  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying whatever  was  most  venerable,  he  took  tbeee  splendid 
tombe  to  pieces  and  buried  them  during  the  night,  for  which 
he  was  proscribed  and  a  reward  of  3000  francs  set  upon  his 
head.  Bonaparte,  after  his  marriage  into  the  Austrian  &m- 
ily,  rewarded  him  with  1000  francs,  and  gave  10,000  for  orna- 
menting the  chapel  in  which  the  tombs  were  replaced,  "niia 
has  been  done  with  little  taste. 


that  sitterkood  lekom  to  tkoir  rule 

Of  holy  Itfe  no  hasty  votu  rsstroM.  —  I.  31,  p.  751. 

The  Beguines.  Helyot  is  mistaken  when  he  layi  (t.  viii.  p.  6) 
that  the  Beguinage  at  Mechlin  is  the  finest  in  all  Flandars ;  it 
is  not  comparable  to  that  at  Ghent,  which  for  extent  and 
beauty  may  be  called  the  Capital  of  the  conuDnnity. 


Jlleet, 

Wkero  wkdome  tremchery  etmn^d  the  EngUek  nmme. 

I.  41,  p.  731. 

In  1683,  **  the  English  garrison  of  Alost  being  mutinied  for 
their  pay,  the  Ganthois  did  not  only  refuse  to  give  it  them,  bst 
did  threaten  to  force  them  out,  or  else  to  famish  them.  In  the 
moan  time  the  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  let  slip  this  opportunity 
to  make  his  profit  thereby,  but  did  solicit  them  by  fair  worda 
and  promises  to  pay  them  ;  and  these  English  companies,  not 
accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  wont,  began  to  give  ear  onto 
him,  for  that  their  Colonel  Sir  John  Norris  and  the  States  were 
somewhat  slow  to  provide  for  their  pay,  for  the  which  they 
intended  tn  give  order,  but  it  was  too  late.  For  after  that  tbo 
English  had  chased  away  the  rest  of  the  garrison  which  were 
of  the  country,  then  did  Captain  Pigot,  Vincent,  Tailor,  and 
others,  agree  to  deliver  up  the  town  unto  the  Spaniard,  giving 
them  for  their  pay,  which  they  received,  thirty  thousand 
pistolcts.  And  so  the  said  town  was  delivered  unto  the  Sp«»> 
iard  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  fille«l  with  Wallooa. 
Most  of  these  English  went  to  serve  the  Prince  of  ParnM  in 
hif  camp  before  Eckloo,  b«t  finding  that  he  trosted  them  not, 
they  ran  in  a  manner  all  away."  —  GaiMBSTona,  833. 

It  is  one  proof  of  the  improved  state  of  general  feeling  in 
the  more  civilized  states  of  Europe,  that  instances  of  thia 
kind  of  treachery  have  long  Mnce  ceased  even  to  be  suspected. 
During  the  long  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  oflSeers  to  change  their  party,  —  considering 
war  as  a  mere  profession,  in  which  their  eervioea,  like  t 
of  a  lawyer,  were  for  the  best  bidder. 


7Tk«i  »ttw  we  J(pUfhem,  by  ruin  rent  —  I.  4fi,  p.  758. 

This  magnificent  Abbey  was  destroyed  during  the  Revnl»> 
tton, — an  act  of  popular  madness  which  the  people  in  its 
vicinity  now  spoke  of  with  unavailing  regreL  The  library 
was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  Brabant ;  "  celeberrimAt"  Lnigi 
Guicciordini  calls  it,  "  adeo  quidem,  ut  quod  ed  Uirt  emtifmee 
kabeetmr  pro  loeupUUseima  timul  tt  laudatisaimM  wtircrsc  iMims 
traetua."  I'he  destruction  of  books  during  the  Revolution 
was  deplorably  great.  A  bookseller  at  Brussels  told  me  he 
had  himself  at  one  time  sent  off  five  and  twenty  wagon-Ion^ 
for  waste  paper,  and  sold  more  than  100,0001b.  weight  for  the 
same  purpose !  In  this  manner  wer«  the  eoovent^ibrariet 
destroyed. 
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i>.  a  M. 

Id  r^Qse  le  CoUnd 
JMLaMgrekTf  CommanJlaHt 
U  premitr  BaUillon  d» 
Bremtn,  BUsti  d  Mart  d 
U  BattaiU  dt  WaUHop^ 
U  18  Jmm,  1815,  A  mterri 
U  Imdamnnf  agij 

dtAOans, 

R,  I.  P. 


Lord  Uzbridfe'i  teg  it  bariad  in  a  garden  oppotile  to  the  inn, 
or  rather  public-house,  at  Waterloo.  The  owner  of  the  houee 
in  which  the  amputation  wai  performed  coniidera  it  aa  a  relic 
which  has  fallen  to  his  share.  He  had  deposited  it  at  first  be- 
hind the  house ;  but  as  he  intended  to  plant  a  tree  ujion  the 
•pot,  he  considered,  that  as  the  ground  there  was  not  his  own 
property,  the  boys  might  injure  or  destroy  the  tree,  and  there- 
fore he  removed  the  leg  into  his  own  garden,  where  it  lies  in 
a  proper  sort  of  coffin,  under  a  mound  of  earth  about  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter.  A  tuft  of  Michaelmas  daisies  was  in 
blosscmi  upon  this  mound  when  we  were  at  Waterloo ;  but 
this  was  a  temporary  ornament:  in  Norember  the  owner 
meant  to  plant  a  weeping  willow  there.  He  was  obliging 
enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of  an  epitaph  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  which,  he  said,  was  then  in  the  stone-cutter's 
hands.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

a  ett  enterrie  la  Jambe  dt  ViUustre,  brave,  et  vdlUaa  ComU 
Uzbridfey  LieuUnaU-Giniral,  ComButndaiU  en  Chtf  la  Car 
Valerie  Angloiae,  Bdge,  et  HolUtndeiee ;  bleeai  le  18  J«m,  1815, 
a  la  mimorabU  bataiUe  dt  WaUrioo ;  qui  par  son  kiroitme  a 
cmusaurMttutrUmithedt  la  eaueedu  Genre  humour  glarietuemmt 
deddie  parPidatanU  vieteire  da  ditjovr. 


When  Marlborough  kerty  victorious  in  kis  might, 
Surfrised  the  Frenehj  and  saufU  them  in  their  JUght. 

UI.  11,  p.  754. 

A  detachment  of  the  French  was  intrenched  at  Waterloo 
Chapel,  August,  1705,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  French  army  at  Over  Ysche,  and  this  de- 
tachment was  destroyed  with  great  slaughter.  (Eehard's  Oai- 
etteer.)  The  Sieur  La  Lande  says,  **  on  donne  la  ehaese  d  mm 
parte  Franfoie  qui  itoU  d  Waterloo,"  Marlborough  was  pre- 
vented by  Uie  Deputies  of  the  States  fVom  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, and  attacking  the  enemy,  at  a  time  when  lie  made  sure 
of  victory. —Jlwt.  da  VEmpereur  Charlee  F/.  t.  iL  p.  90. 


Mount  St.  John, 

71«  hamlet  which  the  Highlanders  thai  dag 
Preservedjrom  spoil,  —  III.  15,  p.  754. 

The  peasant  who  led  ns  over  the  field  resided  at  thu  hamlet. 
Mont  Sl  Jean  was  every  thing  to  him,  and  his  frequent  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  Highlanders 
in  particular,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  army,  always  ended 
with  a  reference  to  his  own  dwelling-place  :  "  if  they  had  not 
fought  so  well.  Oh  mon  Dieu,  Mont  St.  Jean  would  have  been 
burnt." 

This  was  an  intelligent  man,  of  very  impressive  countenance 
and  manners.  Like  all  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  con- 
versed, he  spoke  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  Bonaparte,  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  slaughter  and  misery  he  had  witnessed, 
and  repeatedly  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  not 
been  pot  to  death.  My  house,  said  he,  was  fbll  of  the  wound- 
ed:—  it  was  nothing  but  sawing  off*  legs,  and  sawing  off 
arms.  Oh  my  Ood,  and  all  for  one  man  !  Why  did  you  not 
put  him  to  death  ?  I  myself  would  have  put  him  to  death 
with  my  own  hand. 


SmaU  theatre  fvr  euch  a  tragedy,  —  lU.  17,  p.  754. 

Bo  important  a  battle  perhaps  was  never  before  fought  within 
■oamall  an  extent  of  groond.    I  oompntad  the  distance  be- 


tween Hougoumont  and  Fapelot  at  three  miles  ;  in  a  straight 
line  it  might  probably  not  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

Our  guide  was  very  much  displeased  at  the  name  which 
the  battle  had  obtained  in  England.  Why  call  it  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  ?  he  said,  —  call  it  Mont  St.  Jean,  call  it  La 
Belle  Alliance,  call  it  Hougoumont,  call  it  La  Haye  Sainto, 
call  it  Fapelot,  —  any  thing  but  Waterloo. 


Adminng  Bdgimm  saw 

The  youth  proved  vortkjf  cf  his  destined  eroion. 

lU.  90,  p.  754. 
A  man  at  Les  Qoatre  Bras,  who  spoke  with  the  usual  eo- 
thusiasm  of  the  Frince  of  Orange's  conduct  in  the  campaign, 
declared  that  he  fought  "  like  a  devil  on  horseback."  Look- 
ing at  a  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  lady  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  resemblance  to  the  Frince  ;  a  young 
Fleming  was  quite  angry  at  this,  —  he  could  not  bear  that  his 
hero  should  not  be  thought  beautiful  as  well  as  brave. 


Geiu9p«.  — IV.12,p.757. 

At  the  Roy  d^Espagne,  where  we  were  lodged,  Wellington 
had  his  head-quarters  on  the  17th,  Boo^)arte  on  the  18th, 
^and  Blncher  on  the  19th.  The  coachmen  had  told  us  that  K 
was  an  csmz  ban  auberge  ,*  but  when  one  of  them  in  the  moro- 
ing  asked  how  we  hod  passed  the  night,  he  observed  that  no 
one  ever  dspt  at  Genappe, — it  was  impossible,  because  of  tbe 
ecmtinual  passing  of  posts  and  coal-carts. 


7^  Cross  Roads, —  lY.  94,  p.  758. 

It  is  odd  that  the  inscription  upon  the  directing-post  at 
Les  dnatre  Bras,  (or  rather  boards,  for  they  are  fastened 
against  a  house,)  should  be  given  wrongly  in  the  acoount  of 
the  campaign  printed  at  Frankfort,    ^e  real  direetioos  are, 

}  de  pts  ver  St.  Douler 

I  de  pta  ver  Genappe 

]  de  pt«  ver  Marbais 

I  de  p(*  ver  Frasne, 
spolt  in  this  manner,  and  ill  cot.    I  happened  to  copy  it  ta  a 
mood  of  superfluous  minuteness. 

A  fat  and  jolly  Walloon,  who  inhabited  this  comer  house, 
ate  his  dinner  in  peace  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  16th,  and  was 
driven  out  by  the  balls  flying  about  his  ears  at  four  the  same 
day.  This  man  described  that  part  of  the  action  which  took 
place  in  his  sight,  with  great  animation.  He  was  partieolarly 
impressed  by  the  rage,  —  the  absolute  fiiry  which  the  Freoeb 
displayed ;  they  cursed  the  English  while  they  were  fighting, 
and  cursed  the  precision  with  which  the  English  grape-ebot 
was  fired,  which,  said  the  man,  was  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low,  but  struck  right  in  the  middle.  The  last  time  that  a 
British  army  had  been  in  this  place,  the  Duke  of  York  slept 
in  tliis  man's  bed,  —  an  event  which  the  Walloon  remembered 
with  gratitude  as  well  as  pride,  the  Duke  having  given  him  a 
Louis  d'or. 


O  wherrfore  have  ys  spared  his  head 


/  — IV.  36,  p.  738. 


Among  the  peasantry  with  whom  we  conversed  this  feelii^ 
was  universal.  We  met  with  many  persons  who  disliked  the 
union  with  Holland,  and  who  hated  the  Frussians,  but  none 
who  spoke  in  favor  or  even  in  palliation  of  Booaparte. 
The  manner  in  which  this  ferocious  beast,  as  they  call  him, 
has  b«>en  treated,  has  given  a  great  shock  to  the  moral  feelings 
of  mankind.  The  almost  general  mode  of  accounting  for  it 
on  the  Continent,  is  by  a  supposition  that  England  purposely 
let  him  loose  from  Elba  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  again 
attacking  France,  and  crippling  a  country  which  she  had  left 
too  strong,  and  which  would  soon  have  outstripped  her  in 
prosperity.  I  found  it  impossible  to  dispossess  even  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  great  ability  of  this  belief,  prepoeteroas 
as  it  is ;  and  when  they  read  the  account  of  the  luxuries  whieli 
have  been  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
great  criminal,  they  will  consider  it  as  the  follest  proof  of 
their  (pinion. 
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Jtmd  n0mtk0gf§Utiu  PnusiMM**  JkMoy  knd,  —  IV.  43,  p.  759. 

Whererer  we  went  we  heard  one  ory  of  complaint  against 
the  PruMiane,  — except  at  Ligny,  where  the  people  had  wit- 
netsed  only  their  coarafe  and  their  sufferinft.  This  is  the 
effect  of  making  the  military  spirit  predominate  in  a  nation. 
The  conduct  of  our  men  was  universally  extolled  ;  but  it  re- 
quired years  of  exertion  and  sererity  before  Lord  Wellington 
brojght  the  British  army  to  its  present  state  of  discipline. 
The  moral  discipline  of  an  army  has  nerer  perhaps  been  un- 
derstood by  any  General,  except  the  great  Gustavns.  Even 
in  its  best  state,  with  all  the  alleviations  of  courtesy  and 
honor,  with  all  the  correctives  of  morality  and  religion,  war 
is  so  groat  an  evil,  that  to  engage  in  it  without  a  clear  necessity 
is  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye.  When  the  necessity  is  clear, 
(and  such,  assuredly,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  in  our  struggle 
with  Bonaparte,)  it  then  becomes  a  crime  to  shrink  from  it. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Prussians  relates  solely  to  their 
conduct  in  an  allied  country ;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Fnusian  officers  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  asso- 
ciate, were  men  who  in  every  respect  did  honor  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  country.  But  thut  the  general  con- 
duct of  their  troops  in  Belgium  had  excited  a  strong  feeling 
of  disgust  and  iodignalioo  we  had  abundant  and  indbputable 
testimony.  In  France  they  had  old  wrongs  to  revenge,  —  and 
forgivenoas  of  injuries  is  not  among  the  virtues  which  are 
taught  in  camps.  The  annexed  anecdotes  are  reprinted  from 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

"  A  Prussian  Officer,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  particularly 
requested  to  be  billeted  on  the  house  of  a  lady  inhabiting  the 
Faiubourg  St.  Germain.  His  request  was  complied  with, 
and  on  his  arriving  at  the  lady's  hotel,  he  was  shown  into  a 
■mall  but  comfortable  sitting-room,  with  a  handsome  bed- 
chamber adjoining  it.  With  these  rooms  he  appeared  greatly 
dissatisfied,  and  desired  that  the  lady  should  give  up  to  him 
her  apartment,  (on  the  first  floor,)  which  was  very  spacious, 
and  very  elegantly  furnished.  To  this  the  lady  made  the 
•troogest  objections ;  but  the  Officer  insisted,  and  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  second  floor.  He  aAer- 
wards  sent  a  message  to  her  by  one  of  her  servants,  say- 
ing that  he  destined  the  second  floor  for  his  Aid-de-Camp, 
Sec.  See,  Thb  occasioned  more  violent  remonstrances  from 
the  lady,  but  they  were  totally  unavailing,  and  unattended  to 
by  the  Officer,  whose  only  answer  was,  *  ob^issn  d  mu  ordret.* 
He  then  called  for  the  cook,  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  a 
handsome  dinner  for  six  persons,  and  desired  the  lady's  butler 
to  take  care  that  the  best  wines  the  cellar  contained  should  be 
forthcoming.  AAer  dinner  he  desired  the  hostess  should  be 
sent  for; — she  obeyed  the  summons.  The  Officer  then  ad- 
dressed her,  and  said,  *  No  doubt.  Madam,  but  you  consider 
my  conduct  as  indecorous  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.'  *  I 
must  confess,'  replied  she, '  that  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment from  an  officer ;  as,  in  general,  military  men  are  ever 
d'ispoeed  to  show  every  degree  of  deference  and  respect  to  our 
•ox.'  *  Yon  think  me  then  a  most  perfect  barbarian  ?  answer 
me  frankly.'  *  If  you  really,  then,  desire  my  undisguised 
c^inion  of  the  subject,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  your  conduct 
truly  barbarous.'  *  Madam,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion ; 
but  I  only  wished  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  behavior 
and  conduct  of  your  son,  during  sizmoiOMs  that  he  resided  in 
my  house,  afler  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  into  the 
Prussinn  capital.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  follow  a  bod 
example.  Vou  will  resume,  thnrefore,  your  apartment  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  seek  lodgings  at  some  public  hotel.'  The 
lady  then  retired,  extolling  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian officer,  and  deprecating  that  of  her  son." 

**  Another  Prussian  officer  was  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Marshal  Ney,  in  whose  stables  and  coach-house  he  found  a 
great  number  of  horses  and  carriages.  He  immediately  or- 
dered some  Prussian  soldiers,  who  accompanied  him,  to  take 
away  mas  of  the  horses  and  three  of  the  carriages.  Ney's 
servants  violently  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  on 
which  the  Prussian  officer  observed,  *  They  are  my  property, 
inasmuch  as  your  master  took  the  same  number  of  horses  and 
carriages  from  me  when  he  entered  Berlin  with  the  French 
army.'  I  think  you  will  agree  with  mo,  that  the  lex  Utieme 
was  never  mora  properly  nor  more  justly  resorted  to." 


FART   II. 


Tk4  .Msffyr.  — I.  43,  p.  TflB. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown  writes  upon  this  subject  with  his  usual 
feeling. 

<*  We  applaud  not,"  says  he,  **  the  judgment  of  Maehiavel, 
that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that,  with  the  con- 
fidence of  but  half  dying,  the  despised  virtues  of  patience  and 
humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of  men,  which  pagan  princi- 
ples exalted ;  hut  rather  regulated  the  wildness  of  audacities 
in  the  attempts,  grounds  and  eternal  sequels  of  death,  wherein 
men  of  the  boldest  spirit  are  often  prodigiously  temerarious. 
Nor  can  we  extenuate  the  valor  of  ancient  martyn,  who  con- 
temned death  in  the  uncomfortable  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in 
their  decrepit  martyrdoms  did  probably  lose  not  many  months 
of  their  days,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  scaree  worth 
living.  For  (beside  that  long  time  past  holds  no  considera- 
tion unto  a  slender  time  to  come)  they  had  no  small  disad- 
vantage from  the  constitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally 
makes  men  fearfhl,  and  complexionally  superannuated  from 
the  bold  and  courageous  thou^ts  of  youth  and  fervent  years. 
But  the  contempt  of  death  firom  corporal  animosity  promoteth 
not  our  felicity.  They  may  tit  in  the  Orchestra  and  noblest 
seats  of  Heaven  who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  the  fire, 
and  humanly  contended  for  glory." —J9ydHe(sp*M,  17. 


H  purple  QMdmtoarl^eUd^  behold 

The  Harlot  eUe,  adorned  with  gewu  and  gold! 

III.  9,  p.  764. 

The  homely  but  scriptural  appellation  by  which  our  fiithers 
were  wont  to  designate  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  deli- 
cately soAened  down  by  later  writers.  I  have  seen  her  some- 
where called  the  Scarlet  Woman,  —  and  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams names  her  the  Dieeolmie  of  Babylon. 

Let  me  here  offer  a  suggestion  in  defence  of  Voltaire.  Is  it 
not  probable,  or  rather  can  any  person  doubt,  that  the  icraett 
2'tVaaie,  upon  which  so  horrible  a  charge  against  him  has  been 
raised,  refers  to  the  Choreh  of  Rome,  under  this  well-known 
designation  ?  No  man  can  hold  the  principlea  of  Voltaire  in 
stronger  abhorrence  than  I  do, — but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
exculpate  him  from  this  monstrous  accusatioo. 


FortiUthe  eone  their  fatherai*fanUe  repent, 
TTu  old  error  bringe  ite  direful  puniehment. 

III.  19,  p.  765 
"  Political  chimeras,"  says  Count  Stolherg,  **  are  innume- 
rable ;  but  the  most  chimerical  of  all  is  the  project  of  imagining 
that  a  people  deeply  sunk  in  degeneracy  are  capable  of  re- 
covering the  ancient  grandeur  of  freedom.  Who  tosses  the 
bird  into  the  air  after  his  wings  are  clipped  ?  So  far  fVom.  ro* 
storing  it  to  the  power  of  flight,  it  will  but  disable  it  more." 
—TraveUj  iii.  139. 

the  lark 

Powr*d  forth  her  lyrie  atrain,  —  III.  33,  p.  766. 

The  epithet  /yrie,  as  applied  to  the  lark,  is  borrowed  from 
one  of  Donne's  poems.  I  mention  this  more  particularly  for 
the  purpoee  of  repairing  an  accidental  omission  in  the  notes  to 
Roderick ;  —  it  is  the  duty  of  every  poet  to  acknowledge  all 
his  obligations  of  this  kind  to  his  predeoosson. 


pyiUe  erimee 

Dram  on  their  proper  pnniahment  below,  —  IV^  9,  p.  76B. 

I  will  insert  here  a  passage  from  one  of  Lord  Brooke's 
poems.  Few  writen  have  ever  given  proofs  of  profounder 
thought  than  this  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Had  his  com* 
mand  of  language  been  equal  to  his  strength  of  intellect,  1 
scarcely  know  the  author  whom  ha  would  not  have  surpaased* 
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XXI. 
Some  love  no  equals,  eome  luperion  icorn, 

One  leeka  more  worlds,  and  this  will  Helen  hare ; 
This  covets  gold,  with  divers  Taces  borne, 

These  humors  reign,  and  load  men  to  their  grave ; 
Whereby  for  b^yes  and  little  wages  we 
Rain  ourselves  to  raise  up  tyranny. 

xxn. 

And  as  when  winds  among  themeelves  do  jar, 
Seas  there  are  tost,  and  wave  with  wave  must  figbt ; 

So  when  power's  restless  humors  bring  forth  War, 
There  people  bear  the  fiuilu  and  wooods  of  Might ; 

The  error  and  diseases  of  the  head 

Descending  still  until  the  limbs  be  dead. 

XXIU. 
Tet  are  not  people's  wrors  ever  free 

From  guilt  of  wounds  they  suffer  by  the  irar  i 
Jfmtr  did  any  pmldic  misery 

BiM  qfilMtif:  God's  plagues  still  grounded  are 
On  common  stains  of  our  humanity  ; 
And  to  the  flame  which  ruineth  mankind 
Man  gives  the  matter,  or  at  least  gives  wind. 

A  TVeatU  ^  Wmru, 

The  extract  which  follows,  from  the  same  author,  bears  as 
directly  upon  the  effects  of  the  military  system  as  if  it  had 
been  written  with  a  reference  to  Bonaparte's  government. 
The  thoughtful  reader  will  perceive  its  intrinsic  value,  through 
its  difficult  language  and  uncouth  versification. 

LIX. 
Let  us  then  thus  eonelnde,  that  only  they 

Whose  end  in  this  world  b  the  world  to  come. 
Whose  hearts'  desire  is  that  their  desires  may 

Measure  themselves  by  Truth's  eternal  doom, 
Can  in  the  War  find  nothing  that  they  prise. 
Who  in  the  world  would  not  be  great  or  wise. 

LX. 

With  these,  1  say.  War,  Conqueet,  Honor,  Fame, 
Stand  (as  the  world)  neglected  or  forsaken. 

Like  Error's  cobwebs,  in  whose  curious  fVarae 
She  ooly  joys  and  mourns,  takes  and  is  Uken ; 

In  which  these  dying,  that  to  God  live  thus. 

Endure  our  conquests,  would  not  conquer  us. 

LXI. 
Where  all  states  else  that  stand  on  power,  not  grace, 

And  gage  desire  by  no  such  spiritual  measure. 
Make  it  their  end  to  reign  in  every  piece. 

To  war  for  honor,  for  revenge  and  pleasure  ; 
Thinking  the  strong  should  keep  the  weak  in  awe. 
And  every  inequality  give  law. 

LXII. 

These  serve  the  world  to  rule  her  by  her  arts. 
Raise  mortal  trophies  upon  mortal  passion ; 

Their  wealth,  strength,  glory,  growing  from  those  hearts 
Which  to  their  ends  they  ruin  and  disfashion ; 

The  more  remote  from  God  the  less  remorse  ; 

Which  still  gives  Honor  power.  Occasion  force. 

LXIII. 
These  make  the  Sword  their  judge  of  wrong  and  right. 

Their  story  Fante,  their  laws  but  Power  and  Wit } 
Their  endless  mine  all  vanities  of  Might, 

Rewards  and  Pains  the  mystery  of  it ; 
And  in  this  sphere,  this  wilderness  of  evils, 
None  prosper  highly  but  the  perfect  Devils. 

A  TfoUt  qf  Wam$. 


Then  Aorf  tht  Idfktt  mdfrom  the  Ugkt  Oey  tMni>d. 

IV.  12,  p.  768. 
*<  Let  no  ignorance,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  **  seem  to  excuse 
mankind ;  since  the  light  of  truth  is  still  naar  us,  the  tempter 


and  accuser  at  such  continual  war  within  us,  the  laws  that 
guide  so  good  for  them  that  obey,  and  the  first  shape  of  every  ^ 
sin  so  ugly,  as  whosoever  does  but  what  he  knows,  or  forbears 
what  he  doubts,  shall  easily  follow  nature  unto  grace." 

"  God  left  not  the  world  without  mformatioo  ftom  the  be- 
ginning; so  that  wherever  we  find  ignorance.  It  must  bo 
chaiged  to  the  account  of  man,  as  having  rejected,  and  not  to 
that  of  his  Maker,  as  having  denied,  the  necessary  means  of 
instruction." — Houvb's  Cemtidtratina  m  Uu  US%  qf  Su  Jtkm 
tkeJBaptitt. 


AhpotsMi.—  [V.  15,  p.  788. 

It  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  the  flattery  wUeh  was 
offered  to  Bonaparte.  Some  poems  of  Mme.  Famiy  de 
Beauhanrais  exhibit  rich  q»eoamens  of  this  kind :  she  pcaiaea 
him  for 

to  d0ue«  kwmamiti 
Qus  is  ddvore  d*  m  jlomas. 

Of  the  battle  of  Austerlitx  she  says, 

Dmu  etjomr  miwufrabU  m  dmLjaur  la  gmrrt^ 
Et  fM  iwmmemU  mmmU  mt§m§ 
La  TVimttf  dss  JEMpersurt, 
Feus  Mml  en  ttu  le  w^fstin. 

Subsequent  events  give  to  some  of  these  adnlatoiy  strmiiw 
an  interest  which  they  would  else  have  wanted. 
JVopeUon,  ej^  de  hm  kommage$f 
Et  JoeephkMy  ebjet  nen  mottu  mmi^ 
OempU  que  V  EUmd  Ptm  fomr  Pmmirt  mfwrme, 
Votu  iUs  set  pbu  hmux  omvragee. 

In  some  stanxas,  called  Lea  Trots  Bateaux,  upon  the  veseeb 
in  which  Alexander  and  Bonaparte  held  their  conferencee 
before  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  following  prophecy  is  intro- 
duced, with  a  felicity  worthy  of  the  Edinburgh  Review : 

TrmMeytrmbU^JUreMUami 
Omdi  par  d*kewrmues  itoUee, 
Got  f4miremx  toteaux,  eessi^  d*CMMi0R, 
Fe^triampk«rfar-tmUdet»seeiUmm»9aiU». 
The  OroHd  JV^poUen  is  the 


Here  follows  part  of  an  Arabic  poem  by  Michael  Sahbag, 
addressed  to  Bonaparte  on  his  marriage  with  Marie  Louie*, 
and  printed,  with  translations  in  French  prose  and  German 
verse,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Fimdfrubea  des  OrxeuUt 

**  August  Prince,  whom  Heaven  has  given  us  for  Sovereign, 
and  who  holdest  among  the  greatest  monarchs  of  thy  age  the 
same  rank  which  the  diadem  holds  upon  the  head  of  Kings, 

**  Thou  hast  reached  the  summit  of  happiness,  and  by  thine 
invincible  courage  hast  attained  a  glory  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  scarcely  comprehend ; 

*'  Thou  hast  imprinted  upon  the  fVont  of  time  the  remem- 
brance of  thine  innumerable  exploiu  in  characters  of  li^t,  one 
of  which  alone  suffices  with  its  brilliant  rays  to  enlighten  the 
whole  universe. 

**  Who  can  resist  him  who  is  never  abandoned  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Heaven,  who  has  Victory  for  his  guide,  and  whoae 
course  is  directed  by  God  himself? 

"  In  every  age  Fortune  produces  a  hero  who  is  the  pearl  of 
his  time ;  amidst  all  these  extraordinary  men  thou  shinest  like 
an  inestimable  diamond  iu  a  necklace  of  precious  stonea. 

"  The  least  of  thy  subjects,  in  whatever  country  he  may  be 
is  the  object  of  universal  homage,  and  eigoys  thy  glory,  the 
splendor  of  which  is  reflected  upon  him. 

**  All  virtues  are  united  in  thee,  but  the  justice  which  regu- 
lates all  thy  actions  would  alone  suffice  to  immortalize  thy 


**  Perhaps  the  English  will  now  understand  at  last  that  it  ia 
folly  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  designs,  and 
to  strive  against  thy  fortune." 

A  figure  of  Liberty,  which,  during  the  days  of  Jacobinism, 
was  erected  at  Aix  in  Provence,  was  demolished  j 
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night  abont  the  time  when  Bonaparte  aasnmed  the  empire. 
Among  the  fquibi  to  which  thia  g»Te  occaaion,  wa«  the  fol- 
lowiog  quMtion  and  anawer  between  Paaquin  and  Marforio. 
Pajqoin  inquires,  Maia  qu*«$t'ee  qui  est  deoemu  dune  de  la  Li- 
htrti  7  —  Heyday,  wliat  is  become  of  Liberty  then  ?  —  To  which 
Marforio  repliot,  BtU !  eOeest  morte  en  s^aeeouekoMl  dfun  Em- 
jpartnr— Blockhead!  she  is  dead  in  bringing  forth  an  Empe- 
ror. —  Mtts  PujMTnB's  JVarrattM,  ii.  389. 

Well  may  the  line*  of  Pindar  respecting  Tantalus  bo  applied 
to  Bonaparte. 

££  il  6fi  TIP*  iw 
Spa  Bvariv  'OAofiirov  9Koito\  Irtfia- 
<ray,  ^¥  TAvraXof  ovroj.     'AXAA  yip  Kara- 
rixpai  fityav  S\$ov  oig  iiv- 
pdaBtr  Kiftifi  i^  tXt¥ 
Araw  iwlpoK\o¥,  Pindab,  01.  1. 

JVaan  m  deee  aceuaar  a  FortMoa  de  cefo,  mat  *d  om  que  deUa 
ee  deuam  eegar.  It  is  not  Fortune,  says  D.  Luiz  da  Conha, 
who  ought  to  be  accused  of  blindness,  —  but  they  who  let 
themselves  be  blinded  by  her.  —  McMoaiAt  dssdb  1659  atki 
1706.4188. 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  in  bis  Journal  of  what  passed  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  has  applied  a  passage  from  Horace  to 
the  samo  effect,  with  humorous  felicity. 

I,  BoivB,  quo  virtue  tua  te  voeat. 
Orandia  latunu  mentorum  prmmia, 

ErisT.  8,  lib.  ii.  ▼.  37. 


One  bead  more  in  this  string  of  quotations :  Uu  Roi  pkilo- 
eopke,  says  the  Comte  de  Puissaye,  speaking  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  daue  le  ecus  de  noe  jourSf  eel  edem  moi  le  plue  terrible 
fliau  que  le  del  puieee  envoffer  auz  habitane  de  la  terre,  Maie 
Pidie  <riui  Roi  pkHoeophe  et  deepote,  eet  urn  ugure  au  eene  eem- 
mem,  uu  outrage  A  la  raieen.  —  M^moires,  t.  iL  195. 


On  muerUo 

The  T)/ranl*efortuMe  in  the  eeale  wae  weigk% 
Hie  fortune  and  the  WorUPe^  and  Eugland  tkrtm 
Her  eword  inio  the  balanee.  —  IV.  22,  p.  769. 

**  How  highly  has  Britain  been  honored,"  says  Alexander 
Kooz,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More,  written  not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  *'  and  yet  how  awfully  has  all  undue 
exultation  been  repressed  by  the  critical  turn  which,  after  all, 
effected  a  prosperous  conclusion  !  It  was  not  human  wisdom 
which  wrought  our  delirerance  ;  for  when  policy  (as  well  as 
prowess)  had  done  iU  utmost,  Bonaparte's  return  from  Elba 
seemed  at  once  to  undo  all  that  bad  been  accomplished.  It 
was  not  human  power ;  for  at  Waterloo  the  prize  was  as  much 
as  ever  to  be  contended  for ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  achieved,  the  late  of  Europe  once  more  trembled  on  the 
balance.  Never,  surely,  did  so  momentous  and  vital  a  contest 
terminate  at  once  so  b^pily  and  so  instructively."  —  Knox's 
f,  iv.  297. 


CARMEN    NUPTIALE. 

sue  Has  of  tfie  Hunxtutt. 


TO   HER   ROYAL   HIGHNESS    THE   PRINCESS    CHARLOTTE, 

THE    FOLLOWING    POEM    18    DEDICATED 

WITH   PROrOUND    RK8PECT,   BT    HER   ROTIL    HIOHNSSS's   MOST   DUTIFUL 

AHD    MOST   DEVOTED    SERTAITT, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY, 

POET    LAUREATE. 


PROEM. 

1. 
There  wu  a  time  when  all  my  jouthfUl  thought 

Was  of  the  Muse ;  and  of  the  Poet's  fame, 
How  fair  it  flourisheth,  and  fadeth  not,  — 

Alone  enduring,  when  the  Monarch's  name 
Ib  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 
Moulders  and  is  forgotten  in  the  dust. 

2. 

How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  lay 
Was  then  my  daily  care,  my  dream  by  night; 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 

My  spirit  imp'd  her  wings  for  stronger  flight ; 


Fair  regions  Fancy  open'd  to  my  view,  — 
'< There  lies  thy  path,"  she  said;  «'do  thou  that 
path  pursue ! 

3. 
»*  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  power. 

Thou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birlh 
Bless'd  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 

That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth, — 
Then  when  the  sacred  Sisters  for  their  own 
Baptized  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon  ? 


*'  They  promised  for  thee  that  thou  shouldst  eschew 
All  low  desires,  all  empty  vaniti 
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That  thou  shouldst,  still  to  Truth  and  Freedom 
true,  . 
The  applause  or  censure  of  the  herd  despise ; 
And,  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  given, 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 

5. 

**  Along  the  World's  highway  let  others  crowd, 
Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat ; 

Far  from  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud. 
Take  thou,  content  in  solitude,  thy  seat ; 

To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art, 

And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal 
Dart ! " 

6. 
Praise  to  that  Power  who,  from  my  earliest  days, 

Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun. 
Who  turn'd  ray  footsteps  from  the  crowded  ways. 

Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  run 
In  solitude,  with  studious  leisure  bless' d, 
The  mind  unfetter'd,  and  the  heart  at  rest. 


For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  joy, 
And  all  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness : 

And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Doth  never  know  an  ebb  of  cheerfulness ; 

Time,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part. 

Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  ^ay,but  left  untouch'd 
my  heart. 

,    ■  8. 

Sometimes  I  soar  where  Fancy  guides  the  rein, 

Beyond  this  visible  diumiil  sphere ; 
But  most,  with  long  and  self-approving  pain. 
Patient  pursue  the  historian's  task  severe ; 
Thus  in  tlie  ages  which  are  past  I  live, 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will 
give. 

9. 
Tea,  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour, 

Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 
Here,  undisturb'd  in  this  sequester'd  bower. 

The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 
And  that  green   wreath  which  decks  the  Bard 

when  dead. 
That  laureate  garland,  crowns  my  living  head. 

10. 
That  wreath  which,  in  Eliza's  golden  days, 

My  Master  dear,  divinest  Spenser,  wore. 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore,  — 
Grin,  Envy,  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn ! 
In  honor  it  was  given,  with  honor  it  is  worn ! 

11. 

Proudly  I  raised  the  high  thanksgiving  strain 
Of  victory  in  a  rightful  cause  achieved ; 

For  which  1  long  had  look'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
As  one  who,  with  firm  faith  and  undeceived, 

In  history  and  the  heart  of  man  could  find 

Sure  presage  of  deliverance  for  mankind. 


12. 
Proudly  I  offer'd  to  the  royal  ear 
My  song  of  joy  when  War*s  dread  work  W9M 
done, 
And  glorious  Britain  round  her  satiate  spear 

The  olive  garland  twined,  by  Victory  won ; 
Exulting  as  became  me  in  such  cause, 
I  offer'd  to  the  Prince  his  People's  just  applause. 

13. 
And  when,  as  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  his  splendid  reign. 
Princes  and  Potentates  from  conquer'd  France, 

And  chiefs  in  arms  approved,  a  peerless  train. 
Assembled  at  his  Court,  —  my  duteous  lays 
Preferr'd  a  welcome  of  enduring  praise. 

14. 
And  when  that  last  and  most  momentous  honr 

Beheld  the  re-risen  cause  of  evil  yield 
To  the  Red  Cross  and  England's  arm  of  power, 

I  sung  of  Waterloo's  unequall'd  field. 
Paying  the  tribute  of  a  soul  imbued 
With  deepest  joy  devout  and  awful  gratitude. 

15. 
Such  strains  beseem 'd  me  well.    But  how  shall  I 

To  hymeneal  numbers  tune  the  string. 
Who  to  the  trumpet's  martial  symphony, 

And  to  the  mountain  gales  am  wont  to  sing .' 
How  may  these  unaccustom'd  accents  suit 
To  the  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lute.^ 

16. 
Fitter  for  me  the  lofly  strain  severe. 

That  calls  for  vengeance  for  mankind  oppress'd ; 
Fitter  the  songs  that  youth  may  love  to  hear, 

Which  warm  and  elevate  the  throbbing  breast ; 
Fitter  for  me  with  meed  of  solemn  verse. 
In  reverence,  to  adorn  the  hero's  hearse. 

17. 
But  then  my  Master  dear  arose  to  mind. 

He  on  whose  song,  while  yet  I  was  a  boy. 
My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind, 

And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy ;  — 
He  on  whose  tomb  these  eyes  were  wont  to  dwell. 
With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  tell ;  — 

18. 
He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  forever  young. 

And  whose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat, 
lieverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tongue ; 
Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  Bard;  yet  not  more 
sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise. 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses*  mysteries. 

19. 
1  caird  to  mind  that  mighty  Master's  song, 

When  he  brought  home  his  beautifulest  bride. 
And  Mulla  murmur*d  her  sweet  undersong. 

And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  replied  ; 
Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  was  given 
More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  Heaven. 
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20. 
His  cup  of  joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim, 

Tet  solemn  thoughts  enhanced  his  deep  delight ; 
A  holy  feeling  fill'd  his  marriage-hymn, 
And  Love  aspired  with   Faith  a  heavenward 
flight. 
And  hast  not  thou,  my  Soul,  a  solemn  theme  ? 
I  said,  and  mused  until  I  fell  into  a  dream. 


THE   DREAM. 


MsTHonoHT  I  heard  a  stir  of  hasty  feet. 
And  horses  tra[mp'd  and  coaches  roll'd  along. 

And  there  were  busy  voices  in  the  street. 
As  if  a  multitude  were  hurrying  on ; 

A  stir  it  was  which  only  could  befall 

Upon  some  great  and  solemn  festival. 

2. 

Such  crowds  I  saw,  and  in  such  glad  array. 
It  seem'd  some  general  joy  had  fill'd  the  land ; 

vAge  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day, 
And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother's  hand, 

Too  young  to  ask  why  all  this  joy  should  be, 

Partook  it,  and  rejoiced  for  sympathy. 

3. 
The  shops,  that  no  dull  care  might  intervene. 
Were  closed ;  the  doors  within  were  lined  with 
heads; 
Glad  faces  were  at  every  window  seen, 

And  from  the  cluster'd  house-tops  and  the  leads. 
Others,  who  took  their  stand  in  patient  row, 
Look'd  down  upon  the  crowds  that  swarm'd  below. 


And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 
On  head  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  wore ; 

The  war-horse  proudly,  as  he  paced  along, 
Those  joyous  colors  in  his  forelock  wore. 

And  arch'd  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight. 

To  show  his  mane  thus  pompously  bedight. 

5. 
From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  round 

With  gladdening  harmony  heard  far  and  wide ; 
In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound. 

The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 
And  banners  from  the  steeples  waved  on  high. 
And  streamers  flutter'd  in  the  sun  and  sky. 


Anon  the  cannon's  voice  in  thunder  spake ; 

Westward  it  came ;  the  East  returned  the  sound ; 
Burst  after  burst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake, 

And  roU'd  from  side  to  side  with  quick  rebound. 
O  happy  land,  where  that  terrific  voice 
Speaks  but  to  bid  all  habitants  rejoice ! 

7. 
Thereat  the  crowd  rush'd  forward  one  and  all, 
And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 


Eflsoon,  methought,  I  reach'd  a  festal  hall. 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repeU'd  the  throng; 
But  I  had  entrance  through  that  guarded  door, 
In  honor  to  the  laureate  crown  I  wore. 

8. 
That  spacious  hall  was  hung  with  trophies  round, 

Memorials  proud  of  many  a  well- won  day : 
The  flag  of  France  there  trail'd  toward  the  ground ; 

There  in  captivity  her  Eagles  lay. 
And  under  each,  in  aye-enduring  gold. 
One  weU-known  word  its  fatal  story  told. 

9. 
There  read  1  Nile,  conspicuous  from  afar; 

And  Egypt  and  Maida  there  were  found ; 
And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar ; 

Vimeiro  and  Busaco's  day  renown'd ; 
There  too  was  seen  Barrosa's  bloody  name, 
And  Albuhera,  dear-bought  field  of  fame. 

10. 
Ton  spoils  from  boastful  Massena  were  won ; 
Those  Marmont  left  in  that  illustrious  fight 
By  Salamanca,  when  too  soon  the  sun 
Went  down,  and  darkness  hid  the  Frenchman's 
flight. 
These  from  Vittoria  were  in  triumph  borne. 
When  from  the  Intruder's  head  Spain's  stolen 
crown  was  torn. 

11. 
These  on  Pyrene's  awful  heights  were  gun'd. 

The  trophies  of  that  memorable  day, 
When  deep  with  blood  her  mountain  springs  were 
stain'd. 
Above  the  clouds  and  lightnings  of  that  fray, 
Wheeling  afar  the  affrighted  eagles  fled ; 
At  eve  the  wolves  came  forth  and  prey'd  upon  the 
dead. 

12. 

And  blood-stain'd  flags  were  here  from  Orthies 
borne, 

Trampled  by  France  beneath  her  flying  feet ; 
And  what  before  Thoulouse  from  Soult  were  torn, 

When  the  stem  Marshal  met  his  last  defeat, 
Yielding  once  more  to  Britain's  arm  of  might, 
And  Wellington  in  mercy  spared  his  flight 

13. 
There  hung  the  Eagles  which,  with  victory  flush'd. 

From  Fleurus  and  from  Ligny  proudly  flew. 
To  see  the  Usurper's  high-swollen  fortune  crush'd 

Forever  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  — 
Day  of  all  days,  surpassing  in  its  fame 
All  fields  of  elder  or  of  later  name ! 

14. 
There,  too,  the  painter's  universal  art 

Each  story  told  to  all  beholders'  eyes ; 
And  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part. 

Bidding  the  forms  perdurable  arise 
Of  those  great  Chiefs  who  in  the  field  of  fight 
Hod  best  upheld  their  country^s^sacred  right. 
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15. 
There  stood  our  peerless  Edward,  gentle-soul 'd, 

The  Sable  Prince,  of  chivalry  the  flower; 
And  that  Plantagenet  of  sterner  mould. 

He  who  the  conquer'd  crown  of  Gallia  wore ; 
And  Blake,  and  Nelson,  Glory's  favorite  son, 
And   Marlborough    there,  and  Wolfe,  and  Wel- 
lington. 

16. 
But  from  the  statues  and  the  storied  wall. 

The  living  scene  withdrew  my  wondering  sense  ; 
For  with  accordant  pomp  that  gorgeous  hall 

Was  fiird ;  and  I  beheld  the  opulence 
Of  Britain's  Court,  — a  proud  assemblage  there, 
Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

17. 
Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory,  side  by  side. 

Conspicuous  o*er  the  splendid  company. 
There  sat  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride ; 

In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye, 
Her  flaxen  locks,  and  her  benignant  mien. 
The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen. 

18. 
Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart,     [fight. 

The  Bridegroom  seem'd,  —  a  man  approved  in 
Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part. 

And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight. 
When,  driven  from  injured  Germany,  he  fled. 
Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Man  upon  his  head. 

19. 
Guardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay. 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore, 
Who,  in  his  wither'd  limbs  and  lean  decay. 

The  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore ; 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain. 
Which  gall'd  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

20. 
A  Lion  too  was  couch'd  before  the  Bride ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were   his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his 
hide. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
Dishevell'd  hung;  beneath  bis  feet  were  laid 
Torn  flags  of  France,  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

21. 

Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 
Tet  were  they  of  one  brood ;  and  side  by  side 

Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tiger  in  his  might 
They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quell 'd  his  pride. 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire. 

Cowering  and  crippled,  to  his  den  retire. 

22. 

Two  forms  divine  on  either  side  the  throne, 
Its  heavenly  guardians,  male  and  female  stood ; 

His  eye  was  bold,  and  on  his  brow  there  shone 
Contempt  of  all  base  things,  and  pride  subdued 

To  wisdom's  will :  a  warrior's  garb  he  wore. 

And  UoKOR  was  the  name  the  Genius  bore. 


23. 
That  other  form  was  in  a  snow-white  vest, 

As  well  her  virgin  loveliness  became ; 
Erect  her  port,  and  on  her  spotless  breast 
A  blood-red  cross  was  hung:  Faith  was  her 
name, 
As  by  that  sacred  emblem  might  be  seen, 
And  by  her  eagle  eye,  and  by  her  dove-like  mien. 

24. 

Her  likeness  such  to  that  robuster  power, 
That  sure  his  sister  she  might  have  been  deem'd. 

Child  of  one  womb  at  one  auspicious  hour. 
Akin  they  were,  yet  not  as  thus  it  seem'd ; 

For  he  of  Valor  was  the  eldest  son. 

From  Axeib  in  happy  union  sprung. 

25. 
But  her  to  Phronis  Eusebeia  bore, 

She  whom  her  mother  Dic^  sent  to  earth ; 
What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  features  wore 

Resemblaut  lineaments  of  kindred  birth, 
Dic^  being  child  of  Him  who  rules  above. 
Valor  his  earth-bom  son ;  so  both  derived  fioD 
Jove. 

26. 
While  1  stood  gazing,  suddenly  the  air 

Was  fill'd  with  solemn  music  breathing  round ; 
And  yet  no  mortal  instruments  were  there. 

Nor  seem'd  that  melody  an  earthly  sound. 
So  wondrously  it  came,  so  passing  sweet. 
For  some  strange  pageant  sure  a  prelude  meet. 

27. 
In  every  breast  methought  there  seem'd  to  be 
A  hush  of  reverence  mingled  with  dismay; 
For  now  appear'd  a  heavenly  company 

Toward  the  royal  seat  who  held  their  way  ; 
A  female  Form  majestic  led  them  on,  — 
With  awful  port  she  came,  and  stood  befim  the 
Throne. 

28. 
Gentle  her  mien,  and  void  of  all  offence ; 
But  if  aught  wrong'd  her,  she  could  strike  such 
fear. 
As  when  Minerva,  in  her  Sire's  defence. 

Shook  in  Phlegrean  fields  her  dreadful  spear. 
Tet  her  benignant  aspect  told  that  ne'er 
Would  she  refuse  to  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

29. 
The  Trident  of  the  Seas  in  her  right  hand. 

The  sceptre  which  that  Bride  was  bom  to  wield. 
She  bore,  in  symbol  of  her  just  command. 

And  in  her  lefl  display 'd  the  Red-Cross  shield. 
A  plume  of  milk-white  feathers  overspread 
The  laurell'd  helm  which  graced  her  lofty  head. 

30. 
Daughter  of  Brunswick's  fated  line,  she  said. 
While  joyful  realms  their  gratulations  pay, 
And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed. 
We,  too,  descend  upon  this  haopy  day ;  — 
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Receive  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart. 
And  treasure  up  our  counsels  in  thy  heart ! 

31. 
Long  may  it  be  ere  thou  art  call'd  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe ! 
Be  it  thy  favor'd  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  domestic  virtue  flow, 
And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  impressed. 
In  years  of  leisure,  sink  into  thy  breast. 

32. 
Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  bis  steady  way, 

As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread ; 
That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day. 
No  other  change  be  felt  than  of  the  head 
Which  wears  the  crown ;  thy  name  will  then  be 

blest 
Like  theirs,  when  thou,  too,  shalt  be  call'd  to  rest. 

33, 
Love  peace  and  cherish  peace  ;  but  use  it  so 

That  War  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 
And  ever  when  thou  strikest,  let  the  blow 

Be  swifl  and  sure  :  then  put  forth  all  the  powers 
Which  God  hath  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong, 
And,  powerful  as  thou  art,  the  strife  will  not  be 
long. 

34. 
Let  not  the  sacred  Trident  from  thy  hand 

Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side ! 
Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  land, 

Thy  power  shall  tlien  be  dreaded  far  and  wide  : 
And  trusting  still  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 
Thou  mayst    again  defy  the  World's  collected 
might. 

35. 
Thus  as  she  ceased,  a  comely  Sage  came  on. 

His  temples  and  capacious  forehead  spread 
With  locks  of  venerable  eld,  which  shone 

As  when,  in  wintry  moms,  on  Skiddaw's  head 
The  cloud,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow  unite. 
So  silvery,  so  unsullied,  and  so  white. 

36. 
Of  KronoB  and  the  Nymph  Mnemosyn6 

He  sprung,  on  either  side  a  birth  divine ; 
Thus  to  the  Olympian  Gods  allied  was  he. 

And  brother  to  the  sacred  Sisters  nine. 
With  whom  he  dwelt  in  interchange  of  lore. 
Each  thus  instructing  each  for  evermore. 

37. 
They  call'd  him  Praxis  in  the  Olympian  tongue  ; 

But  here  on  earth  Experience  was  his  name. 
Whatever  things  have  pass'd  to  him  were  known. 

And  he  could  see  the  future  ere  it  came ; 
Such  foresight  was  his  patient  wisdom's  meed,  — 
Alas  for  those  who  his  wise  counsels  will  not  heed ! 

38. 
He  bore  a  goodly  volume,  which  he  laid 
Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  throne. 


Lo,  there  my  work  for  this  great  realzti,  he  said. 
My  work,  which  with  the  kingdom's  growth  has 
grown. 
The  rights,  the  usages,  the  laws  wherein 
Blessed  above  all  nations  she  hath  been. 

39. 
Such  as  the  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  given. 

So  unimpair'd  transmit  it  to  thy  line : 
Preserve  it  as  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 

Alway  to  nuike  the  bliss  of  thee  and  thine : 
The  talisman  of  England's  strength  is  there,  — 
With  reverence  guard  it,  and  with  jealous  care ! 

40. 
The  next  who  stood  before  that  royal  pair 

Came  gliding  like  a  vision  o'er  the  ground ; 
A  glory  went  before  him  through  the  air. 

Ambrosial  odors  floated  all  around, 
His  purple  wings  a  heavenly  lustre  shed 
A  silvery  halo  hover'd  round  his  head 

41. 
The  Angel  of  the  English  Church  was  this, 

With  whose  divinest  presence  there  appear'd 
A  glorious  train,  inheritors  of  bliss. 

Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered, 
Who,  having  render'd  back  their  vital  breath 
To  Him  from  whom  it  came,  were  perfected  by 
Death.      . 

42. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew. 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed. 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adorn'd  his  head, — 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might 
move 

The  understanding  heart  to  tears  of  reverent  love. 

43. 
Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Cranmer  came. 

But  purged  from  persecution's  sable  spot ; 
For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  flame. 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which,  flinching  not, 
He  proffer'd  to  the  fire's  atoning  doom. 
Bore  he  the  unfading  palm  of  martyrdom. 

44. 
There  too  came  Latimer,  in  worth  allied. 

Who,  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  Romish  rage. 
As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 

The  infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age. 
Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  in  his  shroud 
Stood  up  erect  and  firm  before  the  admiring  crowd. 

45. 
With  these,  partakers  in  beatitude. 

Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emblem  meet, 
The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 

All  frailty,  putting  death  beneath  their  feet : 
Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and 

bright 
As  though  they  had  been  dipp'd  in  the  fountain- 
springs  of  light. 
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46. 
For  these  were  thej  who  valiantly  endured 

The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain, 
By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  victims  of  that  hateful  Henry's  reign, 
And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 
Rome  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 

47. 
O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear, 

That  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by ! 
No  want  of  duteous  leverence  is  there  here ', 

None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  than  I 
What  to  your  sufferings  and  your  faith  we  owe, 
Te  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below ! 

48. 
Hereafter,  haply,  with  maturer  care, 
(So  Heaven  permit,)  that  reverence  shall  be 
shown. 
Now  of  my  vision  I  must  needs  declare. 

And  how  the  Angel  stood  before  the  throne, 
And,  fixing  on  that  Princess,  as  he  spake. 
His  eye  benign,  the  awful  silence  brake. 

49. 
Thus  said  the  Angel  — Thou  to  whom  one  day 

There  shall  in  earthly  guardianAip  be  given 
The  English  Church,  preserve  it  from  decay ! 

Ere  now  for  that  most  sacred  charge  hath  Heaven 
In  perilous  times  provided  female  means, 
Bless'mg  it  beneath  the  rule  of  pious  Queens. 

50. 
Bear  thou  that  great  Eliza  in  thy  mind. 

Who  from  a  wreck  this  fabric  edified ; 
And  Hkr  who,  to  a  nation's  voice  resign'd. 

When  Rome  in  hope  its  wiliest  engines  plied. 
By  her  own  heart  and  righteous  Heaven  approved. 
Stood  up  against  the  Father  whom  she  loved. 

51. 
Laying  all  mean  regards  aside,  fill  Thou 

Her  seats  with  wisdom  and  with  learned  worth ; 
That  so,  whene'er  attack'd,  with  fearless  brow 

Her  champions  may  defend  her  rights  on  earth ; 
Link'd  is  her  welfare  closely  with  thine  own ; 
One  fate  attends  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  ! 

52. 
Think  not  that  lapse  of  ages  shall  abate 

The  inveterate  malice  of  that  Harlot  old; 
Fallen  though  thou  deem'st  her  from  her  high  estate. 

She  proffers  still  the  envenom'd  cup  of  gold. 
And  her  fierce  Beast,  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 
The  same  that  was,  is  still,  and  still  must  be. 

53. 
The  stem  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  their  hated  foe ; 
Error  and  Faction  aid  the  bold  intrigue. 

And  the  dork  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow. 
While  giant  Zeal  in  arms  against  her  stands. 
Barks  with  a  hundred  mouths,  and  lifts  a  hundred 
hands. 


54. 

Built  on  a  rock,  the  fiduic  may  repel 
Their  utmost  rage,  if  all  within  be  i 

But  if  within  the  gates  Indiffierenoe  dwell. 
Woe  to  her  then !  there  needs  no  outward  wail 

Through  her  whole  firame  bennmb^d,  a  letU  tkifi^ 

Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp,  wiU  cnep. 

55. 
In  thee,  as  in  a  creasei  set  on  hi^i. 

The  light  of  piety  should  shine  &r  seem, 
A  guiding  beacon  fix'd  for  every  eye : 

Thus  from  the  influence  of  an  haoor'd  Qwu, 
As  from  its  spring,  should  poblic  good  pneee4,— 
The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  mteL 

56. 

So  should  return  that  happy  state  of  yeve. 
When  piety  and  joy  went  hand  in  haad, 

The  love  which  to  his  flock  the  shepherd  ban, 
The  old  observances  which  cheer'd  the  had, 

The  household  prayers  which,  honorii^  G«d  tlifl 
name, 

Kept  the  lamp  trimm'd  and  fed  the  saoed  ine 

57. 
Thus  having  spoke,  away  the  Angel  pass'd 

With  all  his  train,  dissolving  from  the  siffat: 
A  transitory  shadow  overcast 

The  sudden  void  they  left;  all  meaner  ]i|)t 
Seeming  like  darkness  to  the  eye  which  kit 
The  full  effulgence  of  that  heavenly  host 

58. 
Eftsoon,  in  reappearing  light  confessed. 

There  stood  another  Minister  of  bliss. 
With  his  own  radiance  clothed  as  with  a  veit. 

One  of  the  angelic  company  was  this, 
Who,  guardians  of  the  rising  human  race, 
Alway  in  Heaven  behold  the  Father's  &oe. 

59. 
Somewhile  he  fix'd  upon  the  royal  Bride 

A  contemplative  eye  of  thoaghtful  grief; 
The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 

A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  lefiiC 
And  that  B^arth's  evils  which  go  unredressed 
May  waken  sorrow  in  an  Angel's  breast 

60. 
I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklings,  he  began. 

Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  yet  to  he ; 
I  plead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  man. 

The  vital  welfare  of  humanity : 
Oh !  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  maintain 
Longer  within  the  land  her  Imitalixing  i 


61. 
O  Lady,  if  some  new-bom  babe  dnmld  bless, 

In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayers,  thy  kwe, 
When  thou,  beholding  it  in  tenderness, 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shah  pnve, 
In  that  the  likeness  of  all  in&nts  see. 
And  call  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thon  hoi^ 
fVom  me. 
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62. 
Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 
Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 

No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 
And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall, 
The  *'  short  parenthesis  of  life  "  is  all 

63. 
But  in  that  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honor  or  dishonor,  good  or  ill ! 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come, 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

64. 
Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 

For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favor'd  land.'  — 
That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  — 
That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 
Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right? 

65. 
Little  can  private  zeal  effect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress ; 
For  as,  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one  — 

The  path  of  duty  —  leads  to  happiness. 
So  in  their  duty  States  must  find  at  length 
Their  welfare,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

66. 
This  the  first  duty,  carefully  to  train 

The  children  in  the  way  that  they  should  go ; 
Then  of  the  family  of  guilt  and  pain 

How  large  a  part  were  banish'd  from  below ! 
How  would  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 
Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws ! 

67. 
Is  there,  alas !  within  the  human  soul 
An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  ? 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  control 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will ! 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  seeds ; 
Neglected,  it  is  choked  with  tares  and  noxious 
weeds. 

68. 
He  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throng 

A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  hall ; 
As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 

Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  St.  Paul ;  — 
Scarce  can   the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sus- 
tain;— 
**  Save,  or  we  perish ! "  was  the  thrilling  strain. 


"Save,  or  we  perish  !  "  thrice  the  strain  was  sung 
By  unseen  Souls  innumerous  hovering  round ; 

And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung. 
The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  wiih  the  sound ; 

I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face. 

And  my  knees  trembled  in  that  awful  place. 


70. 
Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 

Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement ; 
The  first  a  virgin  clad  in  skyey  blue  ; 

Upward  to  Heaven  her  steadfiisteyes  were  bent ; 
Her  countenance  an  anxious  meaning  bore, 
Tet  such  as  might  have  made  her  loved  the  more. 

71. 
This  was  that  maiden,  "  sober,  chaste,  and  wise," 

Who  bringeth  to  all  hearts  their  best  delight : 
'*  Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solem- 
nize;" 
"  Daughter  of  Ccelia,  and  Speranza  hight," 
I  knew  her  well  as  one  whose  portraiture 
In  my  dear  Master's  verse  forever  will  endure. 

72. 

Her  sister,  too,  the  same  divinest  page 
Taught  me  to  know  for  that  Charissa  fair 

"  Of  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 
Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  bounty  rare, 

Full  of  great  love,"  in  whose  most  gentle  mien 

The  charms  of  perfect  womanhood  were  seen. 

73. 
This  lovely  pair  unroU'd  before  the  throne 

**  Earth's  melancholy  map,"  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shown,  — 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light. 
Well  might  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark. 

74. 
Behold,  Charissa  cried,  how  large  a  space 

Of  Earth  lies  unredeem'd !    Oh,  grief  to  think 
That  countless  myriads  of  immortal  race. 

In  error  bom,  in  ignorance  must  sink, 
Train'd  up  in  customs  which  corrupt  the  heart. 
And  following  miserably  the  evil  part ! 

75. 
Regard  the  expanded  Orient,  from  the  shores 

Of  scorch 'd  Arabia  and  the  Persian  sea, 
To  where  the  inhospitable  Ocean  roars 

Against  the  rocks  of  frozen  Tartary  ; 
Look  next  at  those  Australian  isles,  which  lie 
Thick  as  the  stars  that  stud  the  wintry  sky ;  — 

76. 
Then  let  thy  mind  contemplative  survey 

That  spacious  region,  where,  in  elder  time. 
Earth's  unremember'd  conquerors  held  the  sway ; 

And  Science,  trusting  in  her  skill  sublime. 
With  lore  abstruse  the  sculptured  walls  o'erspread. 
Its  import  now  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

77. 
From  Nile  and  Congo's  undiscover'd  sprmgs 

To  the  four  seas  which  gird  the  unhappy  land, 
Behold  it  left  a  prey  to  barbarous  Kings, 

The  Robber,  or  liie  Trader's  ruthless  hand ; 
Sinning  and  suffering,  every  where  unblcss'd. 
Behold  her  wretched  sons,  oppressing   and   op- 
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78. 
To  England  is  the  Eastern  empire  given. 

And  hers  the  sceptre  of  the  circling  main ; 
Shall  she  not  then  diffuse  the  word  of  Heaven 

Through  all  the  regions  of  her  trusted  reign, — 
Wage  against  evil  things  the  hallow'd  strife. 
And  sow  with  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of  life ! 

79. 
By  strenuous  efforts  in  a  rightful  cause. 

Gloriously  hath  she  surpass'd  her  ancient  &me, 
And  won   in    arms   the  astonish'd  World's  ap- 
plause. 
Tet  may  she  win  in  peace  a  nobler  name, 
And  Nations,  which  now  lie  in  error  blind, 
Hail  her  the  Friend  and  Teacher  of  Mankind ! 

80. 
Oh !  what  a  part  were  that,  Speranza  then 

Ezclaim'd,  to  act  upon  Earth's  ample  stage ! 
Oh !  what  a  name  among  the  sons  of  men 

To  leave,  which  should  endure  from  age  to  age 
And  what  a  strength  that  ministry  of  good 
Should  find  in  love  and  human  gratitude ! 

81. 
Speed  thou  the  work.  Redeemer  of  the  World ! 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease ! 
Where'er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  unfurl'd 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace  ! 
Did  not  the  Angels  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  it  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ? 


Bless  thou  this  happy  Island,  that  the  stream 
Of  blessing  far  and  wide  from  hence  may  flow ! 

Bless  it  that  thus  thy  saving  Mercy's  beam 
Reflected  hence  may  shine  on  «dl  below ! 

Th7  kingdom   come!    thy   will   be   done,  O 
Lord  ! 

And   be   thy  Holy   Name  through   all   the 

WORLD    adored ! 

83. 
Thus  as  Speranza  cried,  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 

And  heavenward  lifted  them  in  ardent  prayer. 
Lo  !  at  the  act  the  vaulted  roof  expands,  — 

Heaven  opens,  —  and  in  empyreal  air 
Pouring  its  splendors  through  Uie  inferior  sky 
More  bright  than  noon-day  suns  the  Cross  ap- 
pears on  high. 

84. 
A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  ensued. 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  was  known, — 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude, 

Who,  in  their  Orders,  stand  around  the  Throne; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men  !  they 

sung. 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  an- 
them rung. 

85. 
In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground, 
And  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 


The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  sound ; 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  sure 
My  soul  that  hour  yearn'd  strongly  to  be  free, 
That  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immorUlity. 

86. 
Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  my  head; 

But  in  the  air  appear 'd  a  form  half  seen, 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented. 

And  indistinct  and  dreadful  was  his  mien : 
Tet,  when  1  gazed  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  awful  face. 

87. 
Hear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  form. 

As,  in  administering  this  mighty  land, 
Thou  with  thy  best  endeavor  shalt  perform 

The  will  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  faithful  hand 
Thy  great  and  endless  recompense  supply ;  — 
My  name  is  DEATH :  the  last,  best  frirbd 
AM  I! 


EPILOGUE. 


1. 
Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song  ?  with  brow  severe 

Perchance  Uie  votaries  of  the  world  will  saj : 
Are  these  fit  strains  for  Royal  ears  to  hear? 

What  man  is  he  who  thus  assorts  his  lay. 
And  dares  pronounce  with  inauspicious  breath. 
In  Hjrmeneal  verse,  the  name  of  Death  ? 

2. 

Remote  from  cheerful  intercourse  of  men. 
Hath  he  indulged  his  melancholy  mood, 

And,  like  the  hermit  in  some  sullen  den. 
Fed  his  distemper'd  mind  in  solitude  ? 

Or  have  fanatic  dreams  distraught  his  sense. 

That  thus  he  should  presume  with  bold  inev- 
erence  ? 


O  Royal  Lady,  ill  they  judge  the  heart 
That  reverently  approaches  thee  to-day. 

And  anxious  to  perform  its  fitting  part, 
Prefers  the  tribute  of  this  duteous  lay  ! 

Not  with  displeasure  should  his  song  l>e  read 

Who  prays  for  Heaven's  best  blessings  on  thj 
head. 


He  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away 
Ere  the  State  call  thee  from  a  life  of  love ; 

Vex'd  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 
Thy  heart  the  dear  domestic  joys  L%ay  prove. 

And  gracious  Heaven  thy  chosen  nuptials  bless 

With  all  a  Wife's  and  all  a  Mother's  happiness. 

5. 
He  prays  that,  for  thine  own  and  England's  sak*. 

The  Virtues  and  the  Household  Charities 
Their  favor'd  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take ; 
That  when  the  Nation  thither  turn  their  eyes, 
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There  the  conspicuous  model  they  may  find 
Of  all  which  makes  the  bliss  of  human-kind. 

6. 
He  prays  that,  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  due  succession  shall  descend  at  len^, 
Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  the  Land, 
Truth    be    thy    counsellor,  and    Heaven 
strength; 
That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim. 
And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 


thy 


7. 
He  prays  that  thou  mayst  strenuously  maintain 

The  wise  laws  handed  down  from  sire  to  son ; 
He  prays  that,  under  thy  auspicious  reign. 

All  may  be  added,  which  is  left  undone. 
To  make  the  realm,  its  polity  complete, 
In  all  things  happy,  as  in  all  things  great; -> 

8. 
That,  through  the  will  of  thy  enlighten'd  mind. 

Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  reclaim'd  ; 
That,  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind, 

The  saving  Faith  may  widely  be  proclaim'd 
Through    erring    lands,    beneath    thy    fostering 

care;  — 
This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  pmyer. 

9. 
In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  blest 

For  blessings  which  should  every  where  abound ; 
Thy  will,  beneficent,  from  East  to  West, 
May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes 
round. 
And  thus,  through  future  times,  should  Char- 
lotte's fame 
Surpass  our  great  Eliza's  golden  name. 

10. 
Of  awful  subjects  have  I  dared  to  sing ; 

Yet  surely  are  they  such,  as,  view'd  aright, 
Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bring ; 
A  strain  which  haply  may  thy  heart  invite 
To  ponder  well  how  to  thy  choice  is  given 
A  glorious  name  on  Earth,  a  high  reward  in 
Heaven. 

U. 
Light  strains,  though  cheerful   as  the  hues  of 
spring, 
Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vernal  flowers ; 
The  amaranthine  garland  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  verdure  through  all  after-hours ;  — 
Yea,  while  the  Poet's  name  is  doom'd  to  live. 
So  long  this  garland  shall  its  fragrance  give. 

12. 
*•  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  : " 

Thus  said  the  Bard  who  spake  of  kingly  cares ; 
But  calmly  may  the  Sovereign  then  lie  down 
When  grateful  Nations  guard  him  with  their 
prayers : 
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How  sweet  a  sleep  awaits  the  Royal  head 
When  these  keep  watch  and  ward  around  the  bed  • 


L'ENVOY. 


Go,  little  Book ;  from  this  my  solitude, 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters :  —  go  tliy  ways ! 

And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 
The  World  will  find  thee,  after  many  days. 

Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth :  — 

Go,  little  Book !  in  faith  1  send  thee  forth. 


NOTES. 


Th$**»k9rtpamtke»u^ltfe"i*aa.^eSl,  p.  783L 
I  have  borrowed  thu  ttriking  expretiion  from  Storer. 

All  ai  my  chrysom,  to  my  winding  iheet  j 
None  joy'd  my  birth,  none  roourn'd  my  deaUi  toeee  { 

ThA  short  parenthesis  ot  life  was  sweet, 
But  short  J  —  what  wus  before,  unknown  to  me, 
And  what  must  follow  is  the  Lord's  decree. 

Sroasa's  Hf§  and  Death  <tf  WoUtf. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  beautiful  passage  from  this  forgotten 
poet,  whose  work  has  been  retrieved  from  oblivion  in  the  Ueli. 
Woliey  is  apaaking. 

More  fit  the  dirige  of  a  moumfbl  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrows  to  exceed, 
For  him  in  whom  the  Prince's  love  is  dead. 

I  am  the  tomb  where  that  affection  lies, 
That  was  the  cloeet  where  it  living  kapt : 

Yet  wise  men  say  affection  never  dies  j  — 
No,  but  it  turns,  and  when  it  long  hath  slept, 
Looks  heavy,  Uke  the  eye  iUat  long  hath  wepL 

O  could  it  die,  —  that  were  a  reeCAil  atato ! 

But  living,  it  converU  to  deadly  hate. 


Daagkter  pf  OOia,  and  Spenmta  kighU  ^71^  P-  XS. 

IV. 
Dame  Colia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  Heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise. 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  up-brov^t 
In  goodly  thews  or  godly  exercise : 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  chaste  and  wlsa, 
Fidelia  and  Speranza  virgins  ware, 
Thougli  spoused  yet  wanting  wedlock*!  aolemaixt ; 
But  fair  Charissa  to  a  lovely  fere 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  had  many  pledges  dear. 

Fbaj  Qaam,  Book  I.  o.  la 


IkMwherweUasemewhateporbwUut 
H  my  dear  Ma$Ur*e  nereefer 

xn. 


k— 71,p.783L 


Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 

Lo !  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 

Ylinked  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise. 

With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  graes. 

They  numbred  equal  steps  and  even  pace ; 

Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight. 

Like  sonny  beams  threw  from  her  chryital  fkoc 
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That  could  have  daxad  the  raah  beholder's  eight, 
And  roond  about  her  head  did  shine  like  Heaven's  lifht. 

XIII. 
She  waa  arrayed  all  in  lillj  white, 
And  in  her  rif  ht  hand  born  a  cup  of  fold, 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  heiffat, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold. 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold  ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood  ; 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fiut  did  hold 
A  book,  that  was  both  signed  and  scaled  with  blood, 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  he  understood. 

XIV. 
Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight. 
Was  clad  in  blue  that  her  beseemed  well : 
Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell, 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lajr, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befoU : 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray. 
Her  sted&st  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way. 

Asry  QiMsii,'  Book  I.  c  10. 


Her  tuUr^  (eo,  tk$  worn*  dimnut  ff 
Taught  AM  U  kmffw.  —  79,  p.  783. 

XXX. 

Bhe  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  und  of  bounty  rare. 
With  goodly  grace  end  comely  persooage. 
That  was  ou  earth  not  easy  to  compare. 
Full  of  great  love. 

Fsery  Qk^mi,  Book  L  e.  10. 


**  Earth'M  iMlmmekolf  m^"  — 73,  p.  78a 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man  !  the  rest  a  waste  ; 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  burning  aanda. 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  stings  and  death ! 
Such  is  Earth's  melancholy  map  !  but  far 
More  sad !  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  roan. 

Yocito,  Might  1,  /.  9B5. 

It  is  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical  map  which  ought  to 
ozcite  this  mournful  feeling,  —  but  such  contemplations  should 
excite  our  hope  and  our  zeal  also  ;  for  bow  large  a  part  of  all 
existing  evil,  physical  as  wall  as  moral,  is  remediable  by 
human  means ! 


FOR  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES. 


Iv  itf  summer  pride  array'd, 
Low  otir  Tree  of  Hope  is  laid  ! 
Low  it  lies :  —  in  evil  hour, 
Visiting  the  bridal  bower. 
Death  hath  levell'd  root  and  flower. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power !) 
Have  the  rites  of  death  been  paid : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  ! 

Te  whose  relics  rest  aroimd, 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ! 
Know  ye,  Spirits,  who  is  come. 
By  immitigable  doom 
Sununon'd  to  the  untimely  tomb  ? 
Late  with  youth  and  splendor  crown'd, 
Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom, 
Late  with  love  and  joyance  blest ; 
Never  more  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest. 

Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth. 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity,  and  name,  and  grave ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth  ! 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  visited : 


He,  in  spirit  like  a  child, 
Meek  of  heart  and  undefiled, 
Patiently  his  crowti  resigned, 
And  fix'd  on  heaven  his  heavenly  mind. 
Blessing,  while  he  kiss'd  the  rod, 
His  Redeemer  and  his  Grod. 
Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bliss 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

Passive  as  that  humble  spirit 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too ; 
A  dreadful  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due ; 
Ill-starr'd  prince,  whose  martial  merit 
His  own  England  long  might  rue ! 
Mournful  was  that  Edward's  fame. 
Won  in  fields  contested  well. 
While  he  sought  his  rightful  claim : 
Witness  Aire's  imhappy  water. 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifibrd  fell; 
And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  slaofhter. 
On  the  day  of  Towton's  field. 
Gathering,  in  its  guilty  flood, 
The  carnage  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
Creasy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiers  but  a  pageant  vain ; 
And  the  victory  of  Spain 
Seem'd  a  strife  for  pastime  meant. 
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And  the  work  of  Agincourt 

Only  like  a  tournament ; 

Half  the  blood  which  there  was  spent, 

Had  sufficed  again  to  gain 

Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Maine, 

Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 

And  Our  Lady's  Ancient  towers, 

Maugre  all  the  Valois'  powers. 

Had  a  second  time  been  ours.  — 

A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line, 

Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine. 

Thou,  Elizabeth,  art  here ; 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known ; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 
Fatal  daughter,  fatal  mother, 
Raised  to  that  ill-omen'd  station, 
Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother, 
Moum*d  in  blood  her  elevation ! 
Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
To  thine  offspring  thou  mayst  say. 
Early  death  is  happiness ; 
And  favor'd  in  their  lot  are  they 
Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  press 'd ; 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  rest. 

But  thou,  Seymour,  with  a  greeting 
Such  as  sisters  use  at  meeting, 
Joy,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 
Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  above. 
Like  in  loveliness  were  ye  ; 
By  a  like  lamented  doom. 
Hurried  to  an  early  tomb. 
While  together,  spirits  blest. 
Here  your  earthly  relics  rest ; 
Fellow  angels  shall  yc  be 
In  the  angelic  company. 

Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part ; 
At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side. 
With  his  best  beloved  bride. 
Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart. 
Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit. 
Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inherit; 
No,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head,  — 
By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good, — 
By  Katharindi  wrongs  and  Boleyn'i  blood, 


By  the  life  so  basely  shed 

Of  the  pride  of  Norfolk's  line, 

By  the  axe  so  often  red. 

By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed. 

Hateful  Henry,  not  with  thee 

May  her  happy  spirit  be ! 


And  here  lies  one  whose  tragic  name 
A  reverential  thought  may  claim ; 
That  murder'd  Monarch,  whom  the  grave. 
Revealing  its  long  secret,  gave 
Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 
His  comely  face  and  waking  eye ! 
There,  thrice  fifty  years,  it  lay, 
Exempt  from  natural  decay. 
Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 
A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  birth. 
Than  that  beneath  whose  rage  he  bled. 
Was  loose  upon  our  guilty  earth ;  — 
Such  awful  warning  from  the  dead 
Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye ; 
Then  it  closed  eternally. 


Ye  whose  relics  rest  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres. 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel. 
When  this  earthly  guest  appears ! 
Us  she  leaves  in  grief  and  tears ; 
But  to  you  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal; 
Of  a  righteous  war  pursued. 
Long,  through  evil  and  through  good. 
With  unshaken  fortitude  ; 
Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved ; 
Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued. 
And  Europe  from  the  yoke  reliev'd, 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain ! 
Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story. 
Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign  ! 
He  who  wore  the  sable  mail 
Might,  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  again. 

One  who  reverently,  for  thee, 
Raised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse. 
Flower  of  Brunswick !  mournfully 
Lays  a  garland  on  thy  hearse. 
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a  Tfcffoti  of  3u}itvntnt^ 


TO   THE   KING. 

OvhT  to  Tour  Majesty  can  the  pre»tot  pub- 
lication with  propriety  be  addreaaed.  As  a  tribute 
to  the  aacred  memory  of  our  late  revered  Sover- 
eign,  it  ia  my  duty  to  present  it  to  Tour  Majesty's 
notice ;  and  to  whom  could  an  experiment,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  considered  hereafler  as  of  some 
importance  in  English  Poetry,  be  so  fitly  inscribed, 
as  to  the  Royal  and  munificent  Patron  of  science, 
art,  4nd  literature  ? 

We  owe  much  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  but 
to  none  of  that  illustrious  House  more  than  to 
Tour  Majesty,  under  whose  government  the  mili- 
tary renown  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  glory.  From  that  pure  glory 
there  has  been  nothing  to  detract ;  the  success  was 
not  more  splendid  than  the  cause  was  good  ;  and 
the  event  was  deserved  by  the  generosity,  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
counsels  which  prepared  it.  The  same  perfect 
integrity  has  been  manifested  in  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  More  has  been  done 
than  was  ever  before  attempted,  for  mitigating 
the  evils  incident  to  our  stage  of  society;  for 
imbuing  the  rising  race  with  those  sound  principles 
of  religion  on  which  the  welfare  of  states  has  its 
only  secure  foundation;  and  for  opening  new 
regions  to  the  redundant  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  people.  Under  Tour  Majesty's  government, 
the  Metropolis  is  ilvalling  in  beauty  those  cities 
which  it  has  long  surpassed  in  greatness :  sciences, 
arts,  and  letters  are  flourishing  beyond  all  former 
example ;  and  the  last  triumph  of  nautical  dis- 
covery and  of  the  British  flag,  which  had  so  oAen 
been  essayed  in  vain,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
brightest  portion  of  British  history  will  be  that 
which  records  the  improvements,  the  works,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  Georgian  Age. 

That  Tour  Majesty  may  long  continue  to  reign 
over  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  the  happiest  form  of  government  which 
has  ever  been  raised  by  human  wisdom  under  the 
favor  of  Divine  Providence,  may,  under  Tour 
Majesty's  protection,  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  posterity,  is  the  prayer  of 

Tour  Majesty's 

Moft  dutiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


PREFACE 


THE    fEESENT   EDITION 


THE   VISION   OP   JUDGMENT. 


Soon  aflerthe  publication  of  this  poem,  the  Rev- 
erend S.  Tillbrook,  B.  D.,  at  that  time  Fellow  of 
Peterhouse,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mane,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled, 

**  HISTORICAL  AND  CttlTICAL  REMARKS 

UFOW 

THE  MODERN  HEXAMETERS, 

A  no  uroir 

MR.   SOUTHET'S  VISION  OF  JUDGBIENT. 

*  The  Hexameter  Verte  I  grant  to  be  a  geDtleman  of  aa 
ancient  hoate,  (so  ia  many  an  English  beggar  ;)  yet  thi«  clinae 
of  oun  he  cannot  thrive  in  ;  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him 
to  set  his  plough  in ;  he  goee  twitching  and  boppisg,  like  a 
moo  running  upon  qtagnires,  op  the  hill  in  om  syllable,  and 
down  the  dale  in  another,  retaining  no  pait  of  that  sthetly 
•nKMth  gait  which  he  vaunts  himself  with  among  tbo  Graeka 
and  Latins.'  —  Thomas  "Nash. 

CAMBRII>eE. 

1822." 

The  following  extracts  comprise  the  moat  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Tillbrook's  animadversions :  — 

"The  Laureate  says  that  'if  it  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in  verae,  it  ia 
plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  a  new  pro- 
nunciation.' But  why  not  attempt  to  teach  this 
tune  on  new  principles  ?  why  leave  the  public  with- 
out a  guide  to  the  accents  and  divisions  of  the 
Georgian  hexameter  ?  This  should  have  been  done 
either  by — borrowing  from  the  Latin  rules — adopt- 
ing those  of  the  early  prosodians  —  or  by  inventing 
a  new  metronome.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend, 
much  more  to  establish,  any  theoretical  attempt 
upon  individual  authority,  because  practical  expe- 
rience is  the  best  and  ultimate  test  of  success. 
After  repeated  trials,  the  enterprise  in  question  has 
uniformly  failed,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
all  modern  imitations  of  the  epic  are  unworthy  of 
becoming  denizena  among  our  English  metres. 
The  system  attempted  by  the  Laureate  is  profess- 
edly an  imitation  of  the  ancient  jyrf^ms ;    bat 
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every  copy  ii  good  or  bad  ai  it  resembles  or  differs 
from  its  original.  In  defence  of  his  enterprise, 
Mr.  Southey  should  not  have  contented  himself 
with  a  bare  exposition  of  the  measures  of  his  verse, 
but  should  have  actually  noted  the  cowuras,  ac- 
cented  the  syllables,  and  divided  the  feet.  In  mat- 
ters of  rhythm  and  sound,  the  untried  ear  cannot 
always  catch  the  precise  meaning  of  the  musician 
or  poet,  especially  where  an  original  air  is  turned 
into  a  variation ;  and  this  seems  precisely  the  case 
between  the  modernized  and  original  epic,  the  dif- 
ference acknowledged  by  the  Laureate  being  the 
variation  alluded  to. 

^'  A  table,  exhibiting  the  varieties  which  Mr.  S. 
has  adopted,  and  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
.with  the  legitimate  hexameter,  should  have  been 
drawn  out.  Critical  experience  has  long  ago 
selected  and  established  certain  canons  for  the 
iambic,  sapphic,  alcaic,  and  other  metres;  and 
Greek  or  Latin  verses  constructed  according  to 
these  laws  invariably  excel  both  in  rhythm  and 
melody.  —  There  are  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
parts  which  may  charm  and  delight,  but  they  do 
so  from  no  metrical  effect.  The  reader  (notwith- 
standing the  Laureate's  caution)  soon  finds  him- 
self in  a  tangled  path,  and  gets  bewildered  for 
want  of  those  guides  which  lead  him  smoothly 
through  the  Siege  of  Troy.  But  if  he  travel  far 
with  the  Muse  of  modern  epic,  he  will  have  little 
running,  frequent  baitings,  some  stumbling  and 
jostling,  and  now  and  then  find  the  good  lady 
gaping,  or  sitting  crosslegged  in  the  midst  of  a 
barbarous  rabble  of  monosyllabic  particles. 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  But  it  will  be  easier  to  show  the  comparative 
and  probable  sources  of  excellence  or  failure  in 
the  composition  of  the  modem  hexameter,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  com- 
pared as  to  their  literal  and  syllabic  relations.  To 
efiect  this,  four  separate  tables  have  been  drawn, 
containing  the  component  parts  and  totals  of  eight 
verses  of  kexametrical  dimensions,  taken  severally 
from  the  Iliad,  iEneid,  Vision  of  Judgment,  and 
from  a  poem  by  Schiller.  The  divisions  are  cal- 
culated to  show  the  totals  of  words,  syllables,  con- 
sonants, vowels,  diphthongs,  letters,  and  variety  of 
final  syllables.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  tabular 
exposition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  nearly 
analogous,  except  that  the  balance  of  polysyllables 
inclines  to  the  former.  The  diphtliongs  are  more 
and  the  consonants  fewer,  and  the  total  of  letters 
and  words  also  is  less  with  the  Greek.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is,  that  the  euphony,  and  syllabic 
power  of  speech,  must  likewise  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks. 

**  In  the  English  scale,  the  number  of  monosylla- 
bles is  five  times  as  great  as  in  either  of  the  two 
ancient  languages,  and  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  German.  The  English  consonants  are 
very  nearly  double  those  of  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  the  total  number  of  words  bears  nearly  the 
same  ratio  both  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  viz.  two 
to  one.  By  necessity  of  grammar,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  words  consists  of  monosyllables 


and  expletives.  Neither  the  consonants  in  the 
German,  nor  the  total  of  letters,  is  so  numerous 
as  in  the  English,  and  the  same  relation  holds 
between  ihefiiud  varieties  of  these  two  languages. 
'*  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  Teutonic 
hexameter  may  be  rendered  somewhat  superior  to 
the  English.  This  superiority  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  be  attributed  to  the  smaller  aggregate  of 
consonants  and  monosyllables  which  distinguish 
the  German  vocabulary.  But  the  unprejudiced 
reader  will  draw  what  inferences  he  pleases  from 
the  comparative  powers  of  each  language,  and  reg- 
ulate his  decision  according  to  the  apparent  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  whole  of  the  argument  ai|d 
evidence. 

"  *  Exdudat  jvrgia  Finis.* 

'*  In  taking  leave  of  this  question,  the  Writer 
again  assures  Mr.  Southey  of  his  high  regard  both 
for  the  private  and  literary  life  of  the  Laureate  of 
the  present  age.  The  pen  which  has  traced  these 
Remarks,  if  it  be  not  that  of  a  ready  writer,  would 
fain  be  considered  as  that  of  a  humble  critic,  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motives  than  those  of  friendly 
discussions,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Epic 
Muse  of  Gi-eece  and  Latium  ftee  from  the  barbar- 
ities of  modem  imitation. 

**  It  is  against  the  metre — the  metrical  association 
and  arrangement — against  the  irmovation,  not  the 
innovatftr,  that  the  writer  protests;  the  merits  or 
demerits  therefore  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  as  a 
poem,  he  leaves  to  abler  reviewers  and  to  posterity. 
It  will  be  read  and  admired  by  a  few  persons,  just 
as  the  attempts  of  other  Hexametrists  have  been. 
The  experiments  of  Trissino,  Sydney,  and  Spenser, 
produced  a  short-lived  sensation,  which  perished 
with  the  sympathetic  caprice  of  the  times.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Southey  may,  even  in  the  Geor- 
gian age,  produce  a  parallel  effect ;  but,  independent 
of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure  already  stated, 
the  poem  itself,  being  an  occasional  one,  is  on  that 
account,  abo,  more  liable  to  forgetfulness. 
«  «  •  • 

**  Via  trita,  via  tuta,  is  therefore  as  good  a  password 
for  the  aspirant  who  would  climb  Parnassus,  as  for 
the  humble  pilgrim  who  plods  along  the  beaten 
path  of  Prose.  There  .is  no  necessity,  indeed  no 
apology,  for  attempting  to  revive  those  misshapen 
forms  of  Poetry,  —  those  '•  immodulata  poemata, 
which  have  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest,  shrouded 
in  cobwebs  and  buried  in  the  dust.  Ennrus  may 
be  pardoned  his  imaginary  metempsychosis,  his 
Somnia  Pythagorea,  and  assumption  of  the  title 
''Alter  Homems,'  but  the  world  would  be  loath 
now-a-days  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  an 
English  poet. 

**  Had  there  been  any  good  chance  of  imitating 
the  classic  hexameter,  surely  he  (who  by  distinction 
among  our  Poets  was  called  '  divine  ')  must  have 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  Spenser,  however, 
relinquished  the  hopeless  task ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  example,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
has  not  acted  preventively  upon  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor. 
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"  In  the  farrago  of  metrical  trash  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  modem  hezametrists  of  different 
countries,  what  is  there  worthy  of  example  or  re- 
membrance, either  in  the  subjects  or  execution  of 
their  performances  P  Human  nature  is  indeed  so 
fickle  in  her  intellectual  operations,  that  the  most 
absurd  and  impracticable  speculations  have  ever 
found  partisans  ready  to  advocate  their  truth,  and 
embark  in  the  execution  of  them.  But  the  career 
of  such  preposterous  enterprises  can  neither  be 
prosperous  nor  long.  To  wage  war  against  the 
opinions  of  the  wise  and  experienced,  is  to  challenge 
the  fate  of  poor  Dick  Tinto,  who  afler  all  his  ill- 
spent  time  and  labor,  found  himself  *  patronized 
by  one  or  two  of  those  judicious  persons  who  make 
a  virtue  of  being  singular,  and  of  pitching  their  own 
opinions  against  those  of  the  world  in  mattefs  of 
taste  and  criticism.'  Ever  since  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  established,  innovators  of  one  kind  or 
other  have  endeavored  to  supplant  the  sterling 
writers,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  every 
civilized  country.  But  when  ingenuity  or  imita- 
tion can  be  foisted  upon  true  scholarship,  as  the 
representative  of  original  genius,  the  taste  of  the 
public  must  either  be  sadly  perverted  to  relish 
what  is  bad,  or  be  already  satiated  with  that  which 
is  good. 

*<  There  can  now  be  little,  or  rather  no  honor 
conferred  upon  our  own  legitimate  Muse,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  naturalize  a  bastard  race  of  metre,  which 
has  been  banished  from  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  lit- 
erature, arms,  and  commerce  have  extended  our 
vernacular  tongue  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  spreading  still  further.  On  this,  if  on  no 
other  account,  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  our 
native  quarry  to  see  that  it  maintains  its  proper  ex- 
cellence, and  to  recommend,  as  worthy  of  imitation, 
only  such  standard  works  of  art  or  science,  as  may 
have  received  the  repeated  sanction  of  the  scholar 
and  critic.  The  arts  are  naturally  imitative  ;  they 
will,  however,  sometimes,  from  mistaken  judgment 
or  self-confidence,  undertake  to  copy  that  which  is 
inimitable.  We  cannot,  under  any  coloring  or 
disguise,  mistake  the  Muse  of  modem  hexameter 
for  the  original  Calliope  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

"  In  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  Mr. 
Southey  assures  us  that  a  desire  to  realize  one  of 
the  hopes  of  his  youth  was  one  among  the  leading 
causes  of  his  enterprise :  to  this  motive  might  have 
been  superadded  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
an  official  duty,  and  the  public  expression  of  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 
With  these,  or  such  like  considerations,  the  im- 
aginary apotheosis  of  our  late  revered  monarch 
seems  to  have  cooperated  in  the  plan  and  ex 
ecution  of  a  poem,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving 
offence  to  many  serious  and  well-meaning  persons. 
To  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  the  eternal  condition  of  departed 
kings  or  others,  is  unquestionably  a  bold,  if  not 
a  presumptuous  undertaking.  But  when  this  is 
carried  on  under  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  there 
is  greater  danger  of  its  becoming  erroneous,  or 
digressing  into  what  some  might  call  impiety.     It 


must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  *  Vision 
of  Judgment'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
poet's  dream.  Objections  of  a  similar  kind  might 
apply  to  Dante  or  Milton,  and  to  the  subjects  of 
their  great  labors,  and  in  short  to  all  scriptural 
themes.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner  the  scenes  of  the  Vision  of 
Judgment  could  have  been  unobjectionably  por- 
trayed. But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  gentleman 
and  scholar,  like  Mr.  Squthey,  (  who  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  be  deemed 
infallible,)  should  be  loaded  with  abuse  which 
would  have  been  hardly  justifiable  had  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  poems  as  licentious  as  many  of 
recent  notoriety.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
ofiRsnded  pride  of  the  Laureate  turns  in  disgust 
from  the  counsel  of  such  unworthy  rivals.  When 
the  civilities  of  learning  cease  to  be  cherished, 
admonition  will  become  nauseous,  and  criticism 
will  lose  half  its  usefulness.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped,  that  no  dispassionate  inquirer  will  be 
ranked,  even  by  the  Laureate,  among  the  Dun- 
eery  of  the  Georgian  age.  At  all  events,  the  Writer 
of  the  present  remarks  had  rather  accept  an  humble 
place  among  those  whom  King  James  has  styled 

*  the  docile  bairnes  of  knowledge.'  The  Writer's 
stock  in  trade  as  a  critic  is  poor  and  homely ;  a 
little  recollection  of  the  rules  of  prosody,  accent, 
and  rhythm,  imprinted  upon  early  memory  by  rod 
or  ferula;  an  Etonian  master  and  grammar — rem- 
nants of  scanning  and  proving — an  ordinary  pair 
of  ears,  and  lungs  no  better  than  those  of  other 
folks.  These  scanty  materials  have  been  exercised 
in  the  examination  of  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,' 
and  conclusions  very  different  from  those  of  its 
author  have  been  deduced.  And  when  the  reader 
has  perused  the  following  eulogy  by  the  Laureate 
upon  the  excellence  of  our  blank  verse,  he  will 
surely  ask  himself  why  that  gentleman  did  not 
apply  it  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which,  frt>m 
the  nature  of  its  argument,  embraced  the  terrible 
and  sublime  as  well  as  the  tender  and  pathetic. 
*Take  our  blank  verse  for  all  in  all,  in  all  its 
gradations,  from  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Milton, 
down  to  its  loosest  structure  in  the  early  drama- 
tists, and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  measure  com- 
parable to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  for  might,  and  majesty,  and  flexibility, 
and  compass.'  A  host  of  authors  might  be  brought 
in  support  of  this  panegyric  upon  English  blank 
verse;  but  as  it  is  against  the  modem  hexame- 
trists  that  the  Writer  has  waged  a  somewhat  long 
(though,  as  he  trusts,  a  friendly)  warfare,  he  will 
now  draw  his  last  shaft  from  the  quiver  of  honest 
old  Puttenham,  and  when  he  has  shot  it,  will  hang 
up  his  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the  Laureate. 

*  Now,  peradventure,  with  us  Englishmen,  it  be 
somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  invention  of 
feete  and  times,  that  our  forefathers  never  used, 
nor  ever  observed  till  this  day,  either  in  their  meas- 
ures or  in  their  pronunciation,  and  perchance  will 
seem  in  us  a  presumptuous  part  to  attempt ;  con- 
sidering also  it  would  be  hard  to  find  Tnany  men  to 
like  one  man's  choice,  in  the  limitation  of  times 
and  quantities  of  words,  with  which  n<^|One,  but 
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every  eare,  it  to  be  pleased  and  made  a  particular 
judge ;  being  most  truly  said  that  a  multitude,  or 
commonality,  is  hard  to  please  and  easy  to  offend. 
And  therefore  I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  further 
in  this  curiositye,  than  to  shew  the  small  subtility 
that  any  other  hath  yet  done,  and  not  by  imitation, 
but  by  observation ;  not  to  the  intent  to  have  it  put 
in  execution  in  our  vulgar  Foesie,  but  to  be  pleas- 
antly scanned  upon,  as  are  all  novelties  so  frivo- 
lous and  ridiculous  as  it.'  " 


Afler  thanking  Mr.  Tillbrook  for  sending  me  his 
pamphlet,  and  for  explaining  what  I  should  else 
have  been  sorry  to  notice,  that  it  contained  no  inti- 
mation of  the  personal  acquaintance  and  mutual 
good  will  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  us, 
I  addressed  to  him  the  following  cursory  remarks 
in  reply  to  his  observations  :  — 

"  The  greater  part  of  your  Treatise  is  employed 
in  very  ably  and  pleasantly  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  my  Preface,  in  points  wherein  it  was 
necessarily  deficient,  because  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
materials.  The  remarks  which  are  directed  against 
my  own  hexameters  appear  to  me  altogether  ill 
founded.  Tou  try  the  measure  by  Greek  and  Latin 
prosody :  you  might  as  well  try  me  by  the  Laws 
of  Solon,  or  the  Twelve  Tables.  I  have  distinctly 
stated  that  the  English  hexameter  is  not  constructed 
upon  those  canons,  but  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  ancient,  that  our  heroic  line  does  to  the  iambic 
verse.  I  have  explained  the  principle  of  adaptation 
which  I  had  chosen,  and  by  that  principle  the 
measure  ought  to  be  judged. 

**  Tou  bring  forward  arguments  which  are  de- 
rived from  music.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  principle  which  holds  good  in  music,  should  there- 
fore be  applicable  to  metre.  The  arts  of  music 
and  poetry  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  that  very  skilful  musi- 
cians may  be  as  utterly  without  ear  for  metre,  as  I 
am  myself  without  ear  for  music.  If  these  ar- 
guments were  valid,  they  would  apply  to  the  Get- 
man  hexameter  as  well  as  to  the  English ;  but  the 
measure  is  as  firmly  established  among  the  Grermans 
as  blank  verse  is  with  us,  and,  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  their  best  poets,  can  never 
become  obsolete  so  long  as  the  works  of  Voss,  and 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  remembered,  that  is,  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts. 

"  Twice  you  have  remarked  upon  the  length  of 
the  verse  as  occasioning  a  difficulty  in  reading  it 
aloud.  Surely  you  have  taken  up  tliis  argument 
with  little  consideration,  because  it  lay  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  doubly  fallacious :  first,  upon  your 
own  principle;  for  if  the  English  verse  is  not 
isochronous  with  the  Latin,  it  must  be  shorter; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  breath  is  regulated  in 
reading  by  the  length  of  the  sentence,  not  by  that 
of  the  verse. 

**  Why  did  you  bring  against  my  trochee  in  the 
fiflh  place  an  argument  just  as  applicable  to  the 
spottdaic  verse,  and  which,  indeed,  is  only  saying 
that  a  versifier  who  writes  without  any  regard  to 


I  effect,  may  produce  very  bad  verses  ?  Tou  might 
as  well  object  to  the  Alexandrine  that  it  admits  of 
twelve  monosyllables.  And  how  is  it  that  you,  who 
know  Glaramara  so  well,  should  have  made  me 
answerable  for  a  vowel  dropped  at  the  press  ? 

"  Tou  have  dealt  fairly  in  not  selecting  single 
lines,  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  unfavorable 
specimens ;  but  methinks  you  should  have  exhib- 
ited one  extract  of  sufficient  length  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  measure.  I  certainly  think  that  any 
paragraph  of  the  poem  containing  from  ten  lines  up- 
ward would  confute  all  the  reasoning  which  you 
have  advanced,  or  which  any  one  could  adduce 
against  the  experiment. 

"  But  I  have  done.  It  is  a  question  degustUmSf 
and  therefore  interminable.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  must  be  in  the  eating ;  and  not  all  the  rea- 
soning in  the  world  will  ever  persuade  any  one  that 
the  pudding  which  he  dislikes  is  a  good  pudding, 
or  that  the  pudding  which  pleases  his  palate  and 
agrees  with  his  stomach  can  be  a  bad  one.  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  made  the  experiment,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  critics  who  write 
and  who  talk  are  with  you ;  so,  I  dare  say,  are  the 
whole  posse  of  schoolmasters.  The  women,  the 
young  poets,  and  the  docile  bairns  are  with  me. 

**  I  thank  you  for  speaking  kindly  and  consider- 
ately concerning  the  subject  of  the  Vision,  and 
remain, 

»» My  dear  Sir, 

"  Tours  "^ry  truly, 

**  Robert  Sodthet. 
"  KsswicE,  17th  Jtme,  1822." 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 


Haviho  long  been  of  opinion  that  an  English 
metre  might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  our  language,  and 
capable  of  great  richness,  variety,  and  strength,  I 
have  now  made  the  experiment.  It  will  have 
some  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  both  among 
learned  and  unlearned  readers ;  among  the  former 
especially,  because,  though  they  may  divest  them- 
selves of  all  prejudice  against  an  innovation,  which 
has  generally  been  thought  impracticable,  and 
might  even  be  disposed  to  regard  the  attempt  fa- 
vorably, nevertheless  they  will,  from  inveterate 
association,  be  continually  reminded  of  rules  which 
are  inapplicable  to  our  tongue ;  and  looking  for 
quantity  where  emphasis  only  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected, will  perhaps  less  easily  be  reconciled  to 
the  measure,  than  those  persons  who  consider  it 
simply  as  it  is.  To  the  one  class  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the  verse  ;  to 
the  other,  the  principle  of  adaption  which  has 
been  followed. 

First,  then,  to  the  former,  who,  in  glancing  over 
these  long  lines,  will  perceive  that  they  have  nr 
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of  the  oustomary  characteristics  of  English  Yersi- 
fication,  being  neither  marked  by  rhyme,  nor  by 
any  certain  number  of  syllables,. nor  by  any  regu- 
lar recurrence  of  emphasis  throughout  the  verse. 
Upon  closer  observation,  they  will  find  that  (with 
a  very  few  exceptions)  there  is  a  regular  recur- 
rence of  emphasis  in  the  last  five  syllables  of  every 
line,  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  those  syllables 
being  accented,  the  others  not.  These  five  sylla- 
bles form  two  of  the  feet  by  which  the  verse  is 
measured,  and  which  are  called  dactyls  and  tro- 
chees, the  dactyl  consisting  of  one  long  syllable 
and  two  short  ones,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of 
Wellington ;  the  trochee,  of  one  long  and  one 
short,  as  exemplified  in  the  name  of  Nelson.  Of 
such  feet,  there  are  six  in  every  verse.  The  four 
first  are  disposed  according  to  the  judgment  and 
convenience  of  the  writer ;  that  is,  they  may  be 
all  dactyls  or  all  trochees ,  or  any  mixture  of  both 
in  any  arrangement ;  but  the  fiilh  is  always  a  dac- 
tyl, and  the  sixth  always  a  trochee,  except  in  some 
rare  instances,  when,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  or 
of  some  particular  effect,  a  trochee  is  admitted  in 
the  fiflh  place.  One  more  remark  will  suffice  for 
this  preliminary  explanation.  These  feet  are  not 
constituted  each  by  a  separate  word,  but  are  made 
up  of  one  or  more,  or  of  parts  of  words,  the  end 
of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another,  as  may  hap- 
pen. A  verse  of  the  Psalms,  originally  pointed 
out  by  Harris  of  Salisbury,  as  a  natural  and  per- 
fect hexameter,  will  exemplify  what  has  been 
said  :  — 

Whj  d«  tlw  I  hettflien  {  Afe,  and  the  \  people  U  \  -maffaM  a  |  vain  iMogi 

This,  I  think,  will  make  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  metre  perfectly  intelligible  to  persons 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  Latin 
versification;  those,  especially,  who  are  still  to  be 
cialled  gentle  readers,  in  this  ungeDtle  age.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  verse  is  constructed,  in  order  to  feel  the 
harmony  and  power  of  a  metrical  composition ;  — 
if  it  were,  how  few  would  be  capable  of  enjoying 
poetry !  In  the  present  case,  any  one  who  reads 
a  page  of  these  hexameters  aloud,  with  just  that 
natural  regard  to  emphasis  which  the  sense  of  the 
passage  indicates,  and  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
the  words  requires,  will  perceive  the  rhythm,  and 
find  no  more  difficulty  in  giving  it  its  proper  effect, 
than  in  reading  blank  verse.  This  has  oflen  been 
tried,  and  with  invariable  success.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  not  so,  the  fault  would  be  in  the  composition, 
not  in  the  measure. 

The  learned  reader  will  have  perceived,  by  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  in  forming  this  English 
measure  in  imitation,  rather  than  upon  the  model 
of  the  ancient  hexameter,  the  trochee  has  been 
substituted  for  the  spondee,  as  by  the  Germans. 
This  substitution  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
nature  of  our  pronunciation,  which  is  so  rapid, 
that  I  believe  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language 
does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  a  genuine 
native  *  spondee.     The  spondee,  of  course,  is  not 

*  Ami  only  oii«  6r  fi>r«ign  derivation,  which  ii  th«  word 
^-Tpu    Some  cMdtn,  who  have  never  pcactited  metrical 


excluded  from  the  verse ;  and  where  it  occurs,  the 
effect,  in  general,  is  good.  This  alteration  was 
necessary ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  which,  upon 
mature  consideration  and  fair  trial,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient  to  make.  If  every  line  were  to 
begin  with  a  long  syllable,  the  measure  would 
presently  appear  exotic  and  forced,  as  being  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  general  character  of  all  oar 
dignified  metres,  and  indeed  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  Therefore  the  license  has  been 
taken  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables 
at  the  beginn'mg  of  a  line  ;  and  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
place.  The  metre,  thus  constructed,  bears  the 
same  analogy  to  the  ancient  hexameter  that  our 
ten-syllable  or  heroic  line  does  to  iambic  verse; 
iambic  it  is  called,  and  it  is  so  in  its  general  move- 
ment ;  but  it  admits  of  many  other  feet,  and  would, 
in  fact,  soon  become  insupportably  monotonous 
without  their  frequent  intermixture. 

II. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  rhjrthmical  romance 
of  Thalaba  was  sent  from  Portugal  to  the  prera,  I 
requested,  in  the  preface  to  that  poem,  that  the 
author  might  not  be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm 
in  which  it  was  written,  abstractedly  considered,  to 
the  regular  blank  verse,  the  noblest  measure,  in 
his  judgment,  of  which  our  admirable  language  is 
capable  :  it  was  added,  that  the  measure  which  was 
there  used,  had,  in  that  instance,  been  preferred,  , 
because  it  suited  the  character  of  the  poem,  being, 
as  it  were,  the  Arabesque  ornament  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  Notwithstanding  this  explicit  declaration, 
the  duncery  of  that  day  attacked  me  as  if  I  had 
considered  the  measure  of  Thalaba  to  be  in  itself 
essentially  and  absolutely  better  than  blank  verse. 
The  duncery  of  this  day  msy  probably  pursue  the 
same  course  on  the  present  occasion.  With  thai 
body  I  wage  no  war,  and  enter  into  no  explana- 
tions. But  to  the  great  majority  of  my  readers, 
who  will  take  up  the  book  without  malevolence, 
and,  having  a  proper  sense  of  honor  in  themselves, 
will  believe  the  declarations  of  a  writer  whose 
veracity  they  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  I  will  state 
what  are  the  defects,  and  what  the  advantages,  of 
the  metre  which  is  here  submitted  to  their  judg^ 
ment,  as  they  appear  to  me  afler  this  fair  experi- 
ment of  its  powers. 

It  is  not  a  legitimate  inference,  that  because  the 
hexameter  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  the 
German  language,  it  can  be  naturalized  as  well  in 
English.  The  English  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
it,  because  it  does  not  abound  in  like  manner  with 
polysyllabic  words.  The  feet,  therefore,  must  too 
frequently  be  made  up  of  monosyllables,  and  of 
distinct  words,  whereby  the  verse  is  resolved  and 
decomposed  into  its  component  feet,  and  the  feet 
into  their  component  syllables,  instead  of  being 

compoiition  in  their  own  language,  may  perhape  doobc  thia, 
and  luppose  that  such  words  at  twiUfkt  and  evtiiimf  arc  tpoo- 
dain ;  but  they  only  appear  ao  when  they  are  {KonooDoed 
singly,  tho  last  syllable  then  hanging  upon  the  tongue,  and 
dwelling  on  the  ear,  like  the  last  stroke  of  the  rlock.  Used 
in  cmabiaatiop,  they  beeome  pore  trcK^beee. 
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articulated  and  inosculated  throughout,  as  in  the 
German,  still  more  in  the  Greek,  and  most  in  the 
Latin  measure.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defect* 
From  the  same  cause  the  C4Bsura  generally  coin- 
cides with  a  pause  in  the  sentence ;  but,  though 
this  breaks  the  cont'muitj  of  the  verse,  it  ought, 
perhaps,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage ; 
for  the  measure,  like  blank  verse,  thus  acquires  a 
greater  variety.  It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that 
the  four  first  feet  are  not  metrical  enough  in  their 
effect,  and  the  two  last  too  much  so.  I  do  not  feel 
the  objection ;  but  it  has  been  advanced  by  one, 
whose  opinion  upon  any  question,  and  especially 
upon  a  question  of  poetry,  would  make  me  distrust 
my  own,  where  it  happened  to  be  different  Lastly, 
the  double-end'mg  may  be  censured  as  double 
rhymes  used  to  be  ;  but  that  objection  belongs  to 
the  duncery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  verse  being 
from  thirteen  syllables  to  seventeen,  it  derives 
from  that  range  an  advantage  in  the  union  of 
variety  with  regularity,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  capability  which  is  thus  gained,  may  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  by  a  few  readers  from  their 
own  sense  of  power,  than  it  is  exemplified  in  this 
experiment. 

I  do  not,  however,  present  the  English  hex- 
ameter as  something  better  than  our  established 
metres,  but  as  something  different,  and  which 
therefore,  for  that  reason,  may  sometimes  advan- 
tageously be  used.  Take  our  blank  verse,  for  all 
in  all,  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  elaborate 
rhythm  of  Milton,  down  to  its  loosest  structure  in 
the  early  dramatists,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
measure  comparable  to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  language,  for  might  and  majesty,  and 
flexibility  and  compass.  And  this  is  affirmed,  not 
as  the  predilection  of  a  young  writer,  or  the  pref- 
erence of  one  inexperienced  in  the  difficulties  of 
composition,  but  as  an  opinion  formed  and  con- 
firmed during  the  long  and  diligent  study,  and  the 
long  and  laborious  practice  of  the  art.  But  I  am 
satisfied  also  that  the  English  hexameter  is  a  legit- 
imate and  good  measure,  with  which  our  literature 
ought  to  be  enriched. 

**  I  fint  adrttnture ;  follow  me  who  list !  " 

III. 
1  am  well  aware  that  the  public  are  peculiarly 
intolerant  of  such  innovations ;  not  less  so  than 
the  populace  used  to  be  of  any  foreign  fashion, 
whether  of  foppery  or  convenience.  Would  that 
this  literary  intolerance  were  under  the  influence 

•  It  leadi  also  to  thii  ioconTenience,  that  the  Enf  liih  line 
greatly  exceeds  the  anraent  oue  in  literal  length,  so  that  it  ia 
actually  too  long  for  any  page,  if  printed  in  types  of  the 
ordinary  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  l)ook,  whatever  that  may 
be.  The  same  inconvenience  was  formerly  felt  in  that  fine 
measure  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  seven-footed  couplet ; 
which,  to  the  diminution  of  its  powers,  was,  for  that  reason, 
divided  into  quatrains,  (the  paune  generally  falling  upon  the 
eighth  syllable,)  and  then  converted  into  the  common  ballad 
atanxa.  The  hexameter  cannot  be  thus  divided,  and  therefore 
mont  generally  look  neither  like  prose  nor  poetry.  This  is 
noticed  as  merely  a  dissight,  and  of  no  moment,  our  poetry  not 
being,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  addreaaed  to  the  eye  inateadof 
the  ear. 
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of  a  saner  judgment,  and  regarded  the  morals 
more  than  the  manner  of  a  composition ;  the  spirit 
rather  thsn  the  form !  Would  that  it  were  directed 
against  those  monstrous  combinationb  of  horrors 
and  mockery,  lewdness  and  impiety,  with  which 
English  poetry  has,  in  our  days,  first  been  pol- 
luted !  For  more  than  half  a  century  English 
literature  had  been  distinguished  by  its  moral 
purity,  the  effect,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  an 
improvement  in  national  manners.  A  father  might, 
without  apprehension  of  evil,  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  children  any  book  which  issued  from 
the  press,  if  it  did  not  bear,  either  in  its  title-page 
or  fjrontispiece,  manifest  signs  that  it  was  intended 
as  furniture  for  the  brothel.  There  was  no  dan- 
ger in  any  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable publisher,  or  was  to  be  procured  at  any 
respectable  bookseller's.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  our  poetry.  It  is  now 
no  longer  so;  and  woe  to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh !  The  greater  the  talents  of  the 
offender,  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  and  the  more 
enduring  will  be  his  shame.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  laws  are  in  themselves  unable  to  abate  an  evil 
of  this  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  are 
remissly  administered,  and  with  such  injustice  that 
the  celebrity  of  an  offender  serves  as  a  privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individuals  are 
boimd  to  consider  that  such  pernicious  works 
would  neither  be  published  nor  written,  if  they 
were  discouraged  as  they  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
by  public  feeling;  every  person,  therefore,  who 
purchases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his 
house,  promotes  the  mischief,  and  thereby,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
the  crime. 

The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of 
the  worst  offences  that  can  be  committed  against 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  after-repentance  in  the 
writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of  con- 
science he  may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and 
come  it  must !)  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poig- 
nancy of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  cancel 
one  copy  of  the  thousands  which  are  sent  abroad  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he 
the  pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  heaping 
up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumulation. 

These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  than  the 
offence  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those 
immoral  writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of 
any  evil  intention  in  their  writings,  who  would 
acknowledge  a  little  levity,  a  little  warmth  of 
coloring,  and  so  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language 
with  which  men  gloss  over  their  favorite  vices, 
and  deceive  themselves.  What,  then,  should  be 
said  of  those  for  whom  the  thoughtlessness  and 
inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can  no  longer  be 
pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober  manhood 
and  with  deliberate  purpose?  — Men  of  diseased* 

*  Summi  poet^  in  omni  poetantm  mbcuIo  viri  fuenuU  probi  i 
in  ncstris  id  vitUmus  et  videmut ;  neqtu  alius  est  error  a  ttntiUs 
lonffiilLt  qudm  magna  infenia  magnis  neeessario  eorrumpi  vitiit. 
Suundo  pltrique  posthabwt  primmm^  hi  maUgnitmUf  UU  ign0 
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hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who,  forming  a 
system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  unhappy 
course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the  holiest 
ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that 
revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their  efforts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve, 
labor  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves, 
by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into 
the  soul  I  The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may 
properly  be  called  the  Satanic  school ;  for  though 
their  productions  breathe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in 
their  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in 
those  loathsome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors 
which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more 
especially  characterized  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of 
pride  and  audacious  impiety,  which  still  betrays 
the  wretched  feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it 
is  allied. 

This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  indeed 
moral  and  political  ev*ds  are  inseparably  connected. 
Truly  has  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
clearest  ^  reasoners,  that  *'  the  destruction  of  gov- 
ernments may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the 
general  corruption  of  the  subjects'  manners,  as  a 
direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion as  certain  as  any  in  the  mathematics."  There 
is  no  maxim  more  frequently  enforced  by  Machia- 
velli,  than  that  where  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
generally  corrupted,  there  the  government  cannot 
long  subsist,  —  a  truth  which  all  history  exempli- 
fies ;  and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that  corrup- 
tion can  be  so  siurely  and  rapidly  diffused,  as  by 
poisoning  the  waters  of  literature. 

Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  to  this  in  time !  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  **our  physicians 
think  the  best  way  of  curiiig  a  disease  is  to  pamper 
it,  the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suf- 
fer what  He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent!  " 

No  apology  is  offered  for  these  remarks.  The 
subject  led  to  them ;  and  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  expose  the  drift  and  aim  of  those 
writers  who  are  laboring  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 


rantid, ;  tt  quum  aliquem  invmiunt  atyli  morumque  vitiis  rtotatuMy 
nee  ir^fieetum  tamen  nee  in  libri*  edendU  parcum^  eum  ttipant, 
jn-adieantf  ouupantj  ampleetuntur.  Si  mores  akquantulum  velUt 
cmrigere^  si  styUm  eurare  paululuiHf  sifervido  ingenio  tempe- 
rare^  si  marts  tantiUum  iiiterponere,  turn  ingena  nescio  quid  et 
vcri  epicumy  quadragirUa  annot  natus^  procuderet.  Ignorant 
verd  febrieulis  non  indicari  vires^  impatientiam  ab  imbeciUitate 
non  differrt ;  ignorant  a  levi  homine  et  ineonstante  muUa  fortatoe 
gcribi  posse  plxtsquam  vudioeritL,  HihU  compositum^  arduum, 
atemum.  —  Savagiuf  Landor,  De  Cultu  atque  Usu  Latini  Scr- 
monisj  p.  197. 

This  extiay,  which  ii  fall  of  fine  critical  reraarki  and  striking 
tlioughta  feliciloualy  cxprewed,  reached  me  from  Pi«a,  while 
the  proof  of  the  present  sheet  was  before  me.  Of  its  author, 
(the  author  of  Gebir  and  Coant  Julian)  I  will  only  say  in  this 
place,  that  to  hnve  obtained  his  approbation  as  a  poet,  and 
posneased  his  friendship  as  a  man,  will  be  remembered  among 
the  honors  of  my  life,  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  genera- 
tion will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  shall 
have  passed  away. 

•  South. 


IV. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  whence  I  digressed, 
I  am  aware  not  only  that  any  metrical  innovation 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  generally  pro- 
vokes his  displeasure,  but  that  there  prevails  a 
particular  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of 
hexameters  in  our  language.  The  experiment,  it 
is  alleged,  was  tried  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
failed,  though  made  under  the  greatest  possible 
advantages  of  favor,  being  encouraged  by  the  great 
patron  of  literature.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  (in  letters, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  accomplishments  and  all 
virtues,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  that  illus- 
trious court,)  and  by  the  Queen  herself. 

That  attempt  failed,  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
scheme  which  inevitably  prevented  its  success.  No 
principle  of  adaption  was  tried.  Sydney,  and  his 
followers  wished  to  subject  the  English  pronun- 
ciation to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody ;  but  if  it  be 
diflicult  to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in 
verse,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  new  *  pronunciation.  There  was  the  further  ob- 
stacle of  imusual  and  violent  elisions  ;  and  more- 
over, the  easy  and  natural  order  of  our  speech  was 
distorted  by  the  frequent  use  of  forced  inversions, 
which  are  utterly  improper  in  an  uninflected  lan- 
guage. Even  if  the  subjects  for  the  experiment 
had  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  well  composed  in 
all  other  respects,  these  errors  must  have  been 
fatal ;  but  Sydney,  whose  prose  is  so  full  of  imagery 
and  felicitous  expressions,  that  he  is  one  of  our 
greatest  poets  in  prose,  and  whose  other  poems 
contain  beauties  of  a  high  order,  seems  to  have 
lost  all  ear  t  for  rhjrthm,  and  all  feeling  of  poetry, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  metrical  experiments. 

What  in  Sydney's  hands  was  uncouth  and  diffi- 
cult was  made  ridiculous  by  Stanihnrst,  whose 
translation  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  .£neid  into 
hexameters  is  one  of  the  most  portentous  composi- 
tions in  any  language.  No  satire  could  so  effectual- 
ly have  exposed  the  measure  to  derision.  The 
specimens  which  Abraham  Fraunce  produced  were 
free  from  Stanihurst's  eccentricities,  and  were 
much  less  awkward  and  constrained  than  Sydney's. 
But  the  mistaken  principle  upon  which  the  metre 
was  constructed  was  fatal,  and  would  have  proved 
so  even  if  Fraunce  had  possessed  greater  powers 
of  thought  and  of  diction.  The  failure  therefore 
was  complete,^  and  for  some  generations  it  seems 

•  For  example : 

Neither  he  bears  rererdnco  to  a  prince,  nor  piiy  to  a  bejigar. 
That  to  my  advancement  their  wisdoms  have  me  abased. 
Well  may  a  pastor  plain  ;  but  alas !  his  plaints  be  not  Ssteemed. 
5pnree«*d  with  ruinoQs  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  outcry. 
Despair  most  tragical  clause  to  a  deadly  request. 
Hard  like  a  rich  marble  ;  hard  but  a  fair  diamAnd. 

f  That  the  reader  may  not  suppose  I  have  depreciated  Syd- 
ney and  his  followers,  by  imputini;  to  the  fault*  of  their  execu- 
tion a  failure  which  the  nature  of  the  metre  ils-'lf  mi^ht  ex- 
plain, I  have  added  a  few  fair  snmples  at  the  end  of  tlie  poem. 

I  A  writer  in  the  Censura  Literaria  (vol.  iv.  386  X)  has  aaid, 
that  hexameters  were  **  much  in  vogue, -owing  to  tiie  per- 
nicious example  of  Spenser  and  Gabriel  Harvey.**  Thej 
were  never  in  vogue.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  tliat 
Spenaet  ever  wrote  an  English  hexameter.    Gabriel  Harvey^ 
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to  have  prevented  any  thought  of  repeating  the 
experiment. 

Groldsmith,  in  later  days,  delivered  *  an  opinion 
in  its  favor,  observing,  that  all  the  feet  of  the  an- 
cient poetry  are  still  found  in  the  versification  of 
living  languages,  and  that  it  is  impossible  the  same 
measure,  composed  of  the  same  times,  should  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a 
bad  effect  in  another.  He  had  seen,  he  says,  sev- 
eral late  specimens  of  English  hexameters  and 
sapphics,  so  happily  composed,  that  they  were,  in 
all  respects,  as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear 
as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  What  these 
specimens  t  were  I  have  not  discovered ;  —  the  sap- 
phics may  possibly  have  been  those  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Proofs  of  the  practicability  of  the  hexameter  were 
given,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  translations 
from  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  which  appeared  in 


example  only  incurred  ridicule  ;  and  as  iur  Spenser,  the  only 
•pecimen  which  be  ii  known  to  have  produced  is  the  following 
Tttratticon :  — 

See  ye  the  blindefoulded  preti^  God,  that  feathered  arches. 
Of  lovers  miseries  which  maketb  his  bloodie  game  ? 

Wote  ye  why  bis  mother  with  a  veilo  hath  covered  his  face  ? 
Trust  me,  loaste  he  my  love  happily  chance  to  behold. 

With  so  little  knowledfu  of  facts,  and  so  little  regard  to  ac- 
curacy, are  confident  assertions  sometimes  made  ! 

Gabriel  Harvey  was  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  Spenser,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  is  beliovud 
to  have  sanctioned  it  by  his  opinion,  —  certainly  not  by  his 
example.  That  great  master  of  versification  has  lofl  only  one 
piece  which  is  not  written  in  rhyme.  It  was  printed  in  Da- 
viBon*s  Poetical  Rhapsodie,  and  is  inserted  in  Warton's  Ob- 
servations on  the  Faery  Queen,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  The  author 
has  called  it  an  lambie  Elegy,  but  neither  by  any  rule  of 
quantity,  or  violence  of  accentuation,  can  it  be  reduced  to 
iambics. 

♦  "  It  is  generally  supposed,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  tliat  the 
genius  of  the  English  language  will  not  admit  of  Greek  or 
Latin  measure ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  owing  to 
the  prejudice  of  education.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same 
measure,  composed  of  the  same  times,  should  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a  bad  effect  in 
another.  The  truth  is,  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our 
infancy  to  the  numbers  of  English  (loctry,  and  the  very  sound 
and  signification  of  the  words  disposes  the  ear  to  receive  them 
in  a  certain  manner  ;  so  that  its  disappointment  must  be  at- 
tended with  a  disagreeable  sensation.  In  imbibing  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  we  acquire,  as  it  were,  another  ear  for 
the  numbers  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry ;  and  this  being  re- 
served entirely  for  the  sounds  and  significations  of  the  words 
that  constitute  those  dead  languages,  will  not  easily  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  sounds  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  though 
conveyed  in  the  same  time  and  measure.  In  a  word,  Latin 
and  Greek  have  annexed  to  them  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
measure  from  which  they  are  not  easily  disjoined.  But  we 
will  venturo  to  say,  this  difficulty  might  bo  surmounted  by  an 
e.Tort  of  attention  and  a  little  practice  ;  and  in  that  case  we 
should  in  time  bo  as  well  pleased  with  English,  as  with  Latin 
hexameters." —  Ooldamith^s  E8:iaysy  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

t  Mr.  Park  (Censura  Literaria,  vol.  iv.  233)  mentions  an 
nltempt  to  revive  what  he  calls  "  this  obsolete  whimsey  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  1737,  who  translated  the  first  and 
fourth  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  &c.  into  hexametrical  verne,  and 
prefixed  a  vindication  of  his  attempt,  with  directions  for  the 
reader's  pronunciation." 

I  venture  to  hope  that  this  excellent  English  scholar  will  no 
looser  tliink  the  scheme  of  writing  English  hexameters  a  mere 
whimsey.  Gh'l  indeed  should  I  be,  if  my  old  acquaintance 
wore  to  be  a«  well  pleased  with  the  present  attempt  as  I  have 
seen  with  some  of  his  Morning  Thoughts  and  Midnight 
Musings. 


the  Monthly  Magazine ,  and  by  an  eclogue,  en- 
titled The  Showman,  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Annual  Anthology.  These  were  written 
by  my  old  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
the  translator  of  Burger's  Lenora  ; —  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  is  more  de- 
servedly admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  the  va- 
riety of  his  talents,  the  richness  and  ingenuity  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  or 
loved  and  esteemed  by  them  for  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  In  repeating  the  experiment  upon  a 
more  adequate  scale,  and  upon  a  subject  suited  to 
the  movement,  I  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  hopes 
and  intentions  of  my  early  life. 


THE   TRANCE. 

TwAS  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is 

receding. 
And  from  surrounding  things  the  hues  wherewith 

day  has  adom'd  them 
Fade,  like  the  hopes  of-  youth,  till  the  beauty  of 

earth  is  departed : 
Pensive,  though  not  in  thought,  1  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, beholding 
Mountain,  and  lake,  and  vale ;  the  valley  disrobed 

of  its  verdure ; 
Derwent,  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  glassy  reflection 
Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth 

as  a  mirror. 
Under  the  woods  reposed ;  the  hills  that,  calm  and 

majestic. 
Lifted  their  beads  in  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Gla- 

ramaia 
Bleacrag,  and  Maidenmawr,  to  Grizedal  and  west- 

ermost  Withop. 
Dark  and  distinct  they  rose.     The  clouds  had 

gather'd  above  them 
High  in   the  middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy 

masses. 
While  in  the  west  beyond  was  the  last  pale  tint 

of  the  twilight ; 
Green  as  a  stream  in  the  glen  whose  pure  and 

chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed,  and  serene  as  the  age 

of  the  righteous. 
Earth  was  hush'd  and  still ;  all  motion  and  sound 

were  suspended : 
Neither  man  was  heard,  bird,  beast,  nor  humming 

of  insect. 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Greta,  heard  only  when  all 

is  in  stillness. 
Pensive  I  stood  and  alone ;  the  hour  and  the  scene 

had  subdued  me ; 
And  as  I  gazed  in  the  west,  where  Infinity  seem'd 

to  be  open, 
Team'd  to  be  free  from  time,  and  felt  that  this 

life  is  a  thraldom. 

Thus  as  I  stood,  the  bell,  which  awhile  from  its 
warning  had,gr^i|g(|^(^oogle 
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Sent  forth  its  note  again,  toll,  toll,  throogh  the  si- 
lence of  evening. 

*Tis  a  deep,  dull  sound,  that  is  heavy  and  mourn- 
ful at  all  times,  [day 

For  it  tells  of  mortality  always.    But  heavier  this 

Fell  on  the  conscious  ear  its  deeper  and  mourn- 
fuler  import ; 

Tea,  in  the  heart  it  sunk ;  for  this  was  the  day 
wlien  the  herald, 

Breaking  his  wand,  should  proclaim,  that  Greorge 
our  King  was  departed. 

Thou  art  released  !  I  cried  :  thy  soul  is  delivered 
from  bondage ! 

Thou  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  mental  and  visual 
darkness. 

Thou  art  in  yonder  heaven !  thy  place  is  in  light 
and  in  glory. 

Come,  and  behold !  —  methought  a  startling 
Voice  from  the  twilight 

Answered ;  and  therewithal  I  felt  a  stroke  as  of 
lightning. 

With  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  or  the 
roaring  of  waters. 

if  from  without  it  came,  I  knew  not,  so  sudden 
the  seizure ;  * 

Or  if  the  brain  itself  in  that  strong  flash  had  ex- 
pended 

All  its  electric  stores.  Of  strength  and  of  thought 
it  berefl  me ; 

Hearing,  and  sight,  and  sense  were  gone;  and 
when  I  awaken'd, 

'Twas  Irom  a*  dream  of  death,  in  silence  and  ut- 
termost darkness ; 

Knowing  not  where  or  how,  nor  if  I  was  rapt  in 
the  body, 

Nor  if  entranced,  or  dead.  But  all  around  me  was 
blackness. 

Utterly  blank  and  void,  as  if  this  ample  creation 

Had  been  blotted  out,  and  I  were  alone  in  the 
chaos. 

Yet  had  I  even  then  a  living  hope  to  sustain  me 

Under  that  awful  thought,  and  I  strengthened  my 
spirit  with  prayer. 

Comfort  1  sought  and  support,  and  both  were 

found  in  retiring 
Into  that  inner  world,  the  sGul's  strong-hold  and 

her  kingdom. 
Then  came  again  the  Voice ;  but  then,  no  longer 

appalling. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  friend  it  came :  O  son  of  the 

Muses ! 
Be  of  good  heart,  it  said,  and  think  not  that  thou 

art  abandoned ; 
For  to  thy  mortal  sight  shall  the  Grave  unshadow 

its  secrets ; 
Such  as  of  yore  the  Florentine  saw.  Hell's  peril- 
ous chambers 
He  who  trod  in  his  strength;  and  the  arduous 

Mountain  of  Penance, 
And  the  regions  of  Paradise,  sphere  within  sphere 

intercircled. 
Child  of  earth,  look  up !  and  behold  what  passes 

befbre  thee. 


II. 


THE  VAULT. 

So  by  the  Unseen  comforted,  raised  I  my  hssd  is 

obedience, 
And  in  a  vault  I  found  myself  placed,  arch'd  over 

on  all  sides. 
Narrow  and  low  was  that  house  of  the  dead. 

Around  it  were  coffins. 
Each  in  its  niche,  and  palls,  and  urns,  and  funeral 

hatchments ; 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retaining  their  hues  nn- 

faded; 
Blazonry  vivid  still,  as  if  fresh  from  the  touch  of 

the  limner; 
Nor  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  broidery 

tarnish'd. 

Whence  came  the  light  whereby  that  place  of 
death  was  discovered  ? 

For  there  was  there  no  lamp,  whose  wondrous 
flame  inextinguish'd. 

As  with  a  vital  power  endued,  renewing  its  sub- 
stance, 

Age  after  age  unchanged,  endureth  in  self-sub- 
sistence ; 

Nor  did  the  cheerful  beam  of  day,  direct  or  re- 
flected. 

Penetrate  there.  That  low  and  subtemaean 
chamber 

Saw  not  the  living  ray,  nor  felt  the  breeze ;  but 
forever. 

Closely  immured,  was  seal'd  in  perpetual  silence 
and  darkness. 

Whence  then  this  lovely  light,  calm,  pure,  and 
sofl,  and  cerulean. 

Such  as  the  sapphire  sheds.'  And  whence  this 
air  that  infuses 

Strength  while  I  breathe  it  in,  and  a  sense  of  life, 
and  a  stillness. 

Filling  the  heart  with  peace,  and  giving  a  joy  that 
contents  it  ? 

Not  of  the  Earth  that  light ;  and  these  paradisiacal 
breathings. 

Not  of  the  Earth  are  they  ' 

These  thoughts  were  passing  within  me. 
When  there  arose  around  a  strain  of  heavenly 

music, 
Such  as  the  hermit  hears  when  Angels  visit  his 

slumbers. 
Faintly  it  first  began,  scarce  heard ;  and  gentle  its 

rising. 
Low  as  the  soflest  breath  that  passes  in  summer  at 

evening 
O'er  the  Eolian  strings,  felt  there  when  nothing  is 

moving, 
Save  the  thistle-down,  lighter  than  air, and  the  leaf 

of  the  aspen. 
Then,  sis  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  melody 

deepen  *d ; 
Such,  methought,  should  the  music  be,  which  is 

heard  in  the  cloister*     ^^^i^ 
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By  the  tiiterhood  lUnding  around  the  beatified 
Virgin,  .      [open, 

When  with  her  dying  eyei  ahe  aees  the  firmament 

Lifts  from  the  bed  of  dust  her  arms  towards  her 
beloved, 

Utters  the  adorable  name,  and  breathes  out  her 
soul  in  a  rapture. 

Well  could  I  then  believe  such  legends,  and 
well  could  I  credit 

All  that  the  poets  old  relate  of  Amphion  and  Or- 
pheus ; 

How  to  melodious  sounds  wild  beasts  their  strength 
have  surrender'd. 

Men  were  reclaim'd  from  the  woods,  and  stones  in 
harmonious  order 

Moved,  as  their  atoms  obey'd  the  mysterious  at- 
traction of  concord. 

This  was  a  higher  strain ;  a  mightier,  holier  virtue 

Came  with  its  powerful  tones.  O'ercome  by  the 
piercing  emotion, 

Dizzy  I  grew,  and  it  seem'd  as  though  my  soul 
were  dissolving. 

How  might  I  bear  unmoved  such  sounds  ?  ^or, 
like  as  the  vapors 

Melt  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the  sun  comes 
forth  in  his  splendor, 

Even  so  the  vaulted  roof  and  whatever  was  earthly 

Faded  away ;  the  Grave  was  gone,  and  the  Dead 
was  awaken'd. 


m. 

THE  AWAKENING. 

Treit  1  beheld  the  King.    From  a  cloud  which 

cover'd  the  pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose :  heavenward  his  face 

was  directed, 
Heavenward  his  eyes  were  raised,  and  heaven- 
ward his  arms  were  extended. 
Lord,  it  is  past !  he  cried ;  the  mist,  and  the  weight, 

and  the  darkness  ;  — 
That  long  and  weary  night,  that  long,  drear  dream 

of  desertion. 
Father,  to  Thee  I  come !    My  days  have  been 

many  and  evil ; 
Heavy  my  burden  of  care,  and  grievous  hath  been 

my  affliction. 
Thou  hast  released  me  at  length.    O  Lord,  in  Thee 

have  I  trusted ; 
Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  strength  !  — ^^  And  then, 

in  profound  adoration, 
Cronin^  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  bent  and  wot- 

shipp*d  in  silence. 


Presently  one  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joy 

ful  obeisance ; 
He  of  whom,  in  an  hour  of  woe, 

teaved  us. 
When  his  counseb  most,  and      ^ ^  •-  \% 

were  needed.  ff^        OiienicTfe\  BrB1\ck$nyffewty  iudgmentM. 


Thou,  said  the  Monarch,  here  ?    Thou,  Perceval, 

summon 'd  before  me .'  — 
Then,  as  his  waken 'd  m'md  to  the  weal  of  his 

country  reverted. 
What  of  his  son,  he  ask'd,  what  course  by  the 

Prince  had  been  follow 'd. 
Right  in  his  Father's  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod, 

was  the  answer : 
Firm  hath  he  proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when 

weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have 

hurried  us  headlong. 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has 

rewarded  his  counsels. 

Peace  is  obtain 'd  then  at  last,  with  safety  and 
honor !  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clasp'd  his  hands;  —  I  thank  Thee, 

O  merciful  Father ! 
Now  is  my  heart's  desire  fulfill'd. 

With  honor  surpassing 
All  that  in  elder  time  had  adom'd  the  annals  of 

England, 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  the  faithful 

minister  answer'd. 
Paris  hath  seen  once  more  the  banners  of  England 

in  triumph 
Wave  within  her  walls,  and  the  ancient  line  is 

establish'd. 
While  that  man  of  blood,  the  tyrant,  faithless  and 

godless, 
Render'd  at  length  the  sport,  as  long  the  minion 

of  Fortune, 
Far  away,  confined  in  a  rocky  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Fights  his  battles  again,  and  pleased  to  win  in  tlie 

chamber 
What  he  lost  in  the  field,  in  fancy  conquers  his 

conqueror. 
There  he  reviles  his  foes,  and  there  the  ungrateful 

accuses. 
For  his  own  defaults,  the  men  who  too  faithfnlly 

served  him; 
Frets,  and  complains,  and  intrigues,  and  abuses  the 

mercy  that  spared  him. 
Oh  that  my  King  could  have  known  these  things ! 

could  have  witness*d  how  England 
Check'd  in  its  full  career  the  force  of  her  enemy's 

empire, 
Singly  defied  his  arms  and  his  arts,  and  baffled 

them  singly. 
Roused  from  their  lethal  sleep,  with  the  stirring 

example,  the  nations, 
And  the  refluent  tide  swept  him  and  his  fortune 

before  it. 
Oh  that  my  King,  ere  he  died,  might  have  seen  the 

fruit  of  his  counsels ! 


Nay,  it  is  better  thus,  the  Monarch  piously  an- 
swer'd ; 

bear  the  joy ;  it  comet  n  an  earnest 


hou,  O  Lord !  long-sufi^ing,  but 
mts. 
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Then  having  paused  awhile,  like  one  in  devotion 

abstracted, 
Earthward  his  thoughts  recurr'd,  so  deeply  the  care 

of  his  country 
Lay  in  that  royal  soul  reposed ;  and  he  said,  Is  the 

spirit 
Quell'd  which  hath  troubled  the  land  ?  and  the 

multitude  freed  from  delusion, 
Know  they  their  blessings  at  last,  and  are  they 

contented  and  thankful  ? 

Still  is  that  fierce  and  restless  spirit  at  work,  was 

the  answer ; 
Still  it  deceiveth  the  weak,  and  inflameth  the  rash 

and  the  desperate. 
Even  now,  I  ween,  some  dreadful  deed  is  preparing ; 
For  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  are  loose,  and  the 

Powers  of  Evil 
Move  on  the  wing  alert.  Some  nascent  horror  they 

look  for, 
Be  sure  !  some  accursed  conception  of  filth  and  of 

darkness 
Ripe  for  its  monstrous  birth.    Whether  France  or 

Britain  be  threaten'd, 
Soon  will  the  issue  show ;  or  if  both  at  once  are 

endanger'd, 
For  with  the  ghosts  obscene  of  Robespierre,  Danton, 

and  Hebert, 
Faux  and  Despard  I  saw,  and  the  band  of  rabid 

fanatics, 
They  whom  Venner  led,  who,  rising  in  frantic 

rebellion, 
Made  the  Redeemer's  name  their  cry  of  slaughter 

and  treason. 


IV. 
THE  GATE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thcs  as  he  spake,  methought  the  surrounding 
space  dilated. 

Overhead  I  beheld  the  infinite  ether;  beneath  us 

Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread 
like  a  pavement. 

Wheresoever  I  look'd,  there  was  light  and  glory 
around  me. 

Brightest  it  secm'd  in  the  East,  where  the  New  Je- 
rusalem glitter'd. 

Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City ; 

Beaming  afar  it  shone;  its  towers  and  cupolas 
rising 

High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold 
in  the  furnace, 

Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendor  lay  intense 
and  quiescent : 

Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short,  quick,  trem- 
ulous motion. 

Like  the  burning  pyropus ;  and  turrets  and  pinna- 
cles sparkled. 

Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory 
coruscant. 

Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  inter- 
mingled, 


Tempering  with  grateful  shade  the  else  unendura- 
ble lustre. 

Drawing  near,  I  beheld  what  over  the  portal  was 
written : 

This  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  it  said ;  through  me  is 
the  passage 

To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  Spirits. 

Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  change,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  parting; 

Time  hath  no  place  therein;  nor  evil.  Ye  who 
would  enter, 

Drink  of  the  Well  of  Life,  and  put  away  all  that 
is  earthly. 

O'er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood  on 

the  summit. 
Ho !  he  exclaim'd.  King  Greorge  of  England  com- 

eth  to  judgment ! 
Hear,  Heaven !    Te  Angels,  hear !    Souls  of  the 

Good  and  the  Wicked, 
Whom  it  concerns,  attend!    Thou,  Hell,  bring 

forth  his  accusers ! 
As  the  sonorous  summons  was  utter'd,  the  Winds, 

•   who  were  waiting. 
Bore  it  abroad  through  Heaven :  and  Hell,  in  her 

nethermost  caverns. 
Heard,  and  obey'd  in  dismay. 

Anon  a  body  of  splendor 

Gathered  before  the  gate,  and  veil'd  the  Inefiable 
Presence, 

Which,  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  came  down.  The 
sentient  ether 

Shook  with  that  dread  descent,  and  the  solid  fir- 
mament trembled. 

Round  the  cloud  were  the  Orders  of  Heaven  — 
Archangel  and  Angel, 

Principality,  Cherub  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Domi- 
nations, 

Virtues,  and  Powers.  The  Souls  of  the  Good, 
whom  Death  had  made  perfect. 

Flocking  on  either  hand,  a  multitudinous  army. 

Came  at  the  awful  call.     In  semicircle  inclining. 

Tier  over  tier  they  took  their  place :  aloR,  in  the 
distance, 

Far  as  the  sight  could  pierce,  that  glorious  company 
glisten 'd. 

From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly,  a  silvery 
vapor 

Rose  in  the  blue  serene,  and  moving  onward  it 
deepened. 

Taking  a  denser  form ;  the  while  firom  the  opposite 
region 

Heavy  and  sulphurous  clouds  roU'd  on,  and  com- 
pleted the  circle. 

There,  with  the  Spirits  accurs'd,  in  congenial  dark- 
ness enveloped, 

Were  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked,  who,  wilful  in  guilt 
and  in  f  rror, 

Chose  the  service  of  sin,  and  now  were  abiding  its 
wages. 

Change  of  place  to  them  brought  no  reprieval  from 
anguish ; 

They,  in  their  evil  thoughts  and  desires  of  impotent 
malice, 
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Enyy,  and  hate,  and  blasphemous  rage,  and  remorse 
unavailing,  [tion,  — 

Carried  a  Hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  afflic- 

So  it  abstracted  the  sense  —  might  be  deem'd  a 
remission  of  torment. 

At  tlie  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Princes  of  Darkness 
were  marshall'd : 

Dimly  descried  within  were  wings  and  truculent 
faces ; 

And  in  the  thick  obscure  there  struggled  a  mutinous 
uproar. 

Railing,  and  fury,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep 
body  of  darkness 

Roll'd  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  man- 
ifold motion. 


THE  ACCUSERS. 

On  the  cerulean  floor,  by  that  dread  circle  sur- 
rounded. 

Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.  In  front  was 
the  Presence 

Veird  with  excess  of  light ;  and  behind  was  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

Then  might  be  seen  the  strength  of  holiness,  then 
was  its  triumph ; 

Calm  in  his  faith  he  stood,  and  his  own  clear  con- 
science upheld  him. 

When  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel 

made  proclamation  — 
LiO,  where  the  King  appears  !     Come  forward,  ye 

who  arraign  him ! 
Forth  from  the  lurid  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  the 

summons. 
It  was  the  Spirit  by  which  his  righteous  reign  had 

been  troubled ; 
Likest  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideous  Idols  whom 

India  [don'd) 

(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  aban- 
Worships  with   horrible  rites  of  self-immolation 

and  torture. 
Many-headed  and    monstrous  the    Fiend;    with 

numberless  faces. 
Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumors,  and 

restless. 
And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  fill'd 

with  lies  as  with  arrows. 
Clamors  arose  as  he  came,  a  confusion  of  turbulent 

voices. 
Maledictions,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  viperous 

hisses; 
And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watch- 
words of  faction. 
Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  War, 

and  Oppression, 
Loudly  enounced,  were  heard. 

But  when  he  stood  in  the  Presence, 
Then  was  the  Fiend  dismay'd,  though  with  impu- 
dence clothed  as  a  garment ; 


And  the  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  lips 
which  had  scatter'd 

Accusation  and  slander,  were  still.  No  time  for 
evasion 

This,  in  the  Presence  he  stood ;  no  place  for  flight ; 
for  dissembling 

No  possibility  there.  From  the  souls  on  the  edge 
of  the  darkness. 

Two  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agents  of 
mischief,  and  bade  them 

Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  had  labor 'd. 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  where  now  their  au- 
dacity ?     Where  now 

Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  old  at  re- 
joinder ? 

Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue  and 
freedom  ? 

Where  the  gibe,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  threat,  the 
envenom'd  invective. 

Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammu- 
nition of  malice .'' 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  they  stood  in  the  face 
of  their  Sovereign, 

Conscious  and  self-condemn'd ;  confronted  with 
him  they  had  injured, 

At  the  Judgment  seat  they  stood. 

Beholding  the  foremost. 

Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  oblique,  I  knew  as  the 
firebrand 

Whom  the  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol 
and  hero. 

Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day.  But  how  was  that 
countenance  alter'd 

Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  shame  had  never  been 
witnessed ; 

That  invincible  forehead  abash'd ;  and  those  eyes 
wherein  malice 

Once  had  been  wont  to  shine,  with  wit  and  hilarity 
temper'd, 

Into  how  deep  a  gloom  their  mournful  ezpresaion 
had  settled ! 

Little  avail'd  it  now  that  not  from  a  purpose  ma- 
lignant, [evil ; 

Not  with  evil  intent  heiiad  chosen  the  service  of 

But  of  his  own  desires  the  slave,  with  profligate 
impulse, 

Solely  by  selfishness  moved,  and  reckless  of  aught 
that  might  follow. 

Could  he  plead  in  only  excuse  a  confession  of 
baseness  ? 

Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  his  guilt .'  or  hope  to 
atone  for 

Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were 
abated. 

Insurrection  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woes  that 
had  follow'd ! 

Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon. 

He  had  sown  on  the  winds ;  they  had  ripen'd  be- 
yond the  Atlantic ; 

Thence  in  natural  birth,  sedition,  revolt,  revolution ; 

France  had  received  the  seeds,  and  reaped  the  har- 
vest of  horrors; —    ,     ^^^1^ 
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Where  —  where  should  the  plague  be  st^y'd  ?    Oh, 

most  to  be  pitied 
They  of  all  souls  in  bale,  who  see  no  term  to  the 

evil 
They  by  their  guilt  have  raised,  no  end  to  their 

inner  upbraidings ! 

Him  I  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing 

but  grieve  for. 
Who  might  the  other  be,  his  comrade  in  guilt  and 

in  suffering. 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  like 

him  from  the  trial  ? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows 

in  darkness ; 
Undetected  he  pass'd  to  the  grave,  and  leaving 

behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evil 

example, 
Went  to  the  world  beyond,  where  no  offences  are 

hidden. 
Mask'd  had  he  been  in  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of 

iron, 
Riveted  round  his  head,  had  abolish'd  his  features 

forever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  tum'd  his  face 

from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-bound  as  it  was,  —  so  insupportably  dreadful. 
Soon  or  late,  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  eye  of  the 

injured. 

Caitiffs,  are  ye   dumb?   cried  the  multifaced 

Demon  in  anger ; 
Think  ye  then  by  shame  to  shorten  the  term  of 

your  penance  ? 
Back  to  your  penal  dens! — And  with  horrible 

grasp  gigantic 
Seizing  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and 

in  vengeance 
Hurl'd  them  all  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous 

darkness. 
Sons  of  Faction,  be  wam'd !    And  ye,  ye  Slan- 
derers !  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  is 

judgment. 
Whirling,  away  they  flew.    Nor  long  himself  did 

he  tarry. 
Ere  fVom  the  ground  where  he  stood,  caught  up 

by  a  vehement  whirlwind,  , 

He,  too,  was  hurried  away;  and  the  blast  with 

lightning  and  thunder 
Volleying  aright  and  aleft  amid  the  accumulate 

blackness, 
Scatter'd   its  inmates  accurs'd,  and  beyond  the 

limits  of  ether 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obscene :  they,  howling  and 

groaning. 
Fell,  precipitate,  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of 

endurance. 
Then  was  the  region  clear;  the  arrowy  flashes 

which  redden'd 
Through  the  foul,  thick  throng,  like  sheeted  ar- 

gentry  floating 
Now  o'er  the  blue  serene,  diffiiaed  an  innooaooa 

splendor, 


In    the    infinite  dying  away.     The  roll  of  the 

thunder 
Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were  hush'd,  till  again 

from  the  gate  adamantine 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  heard  through  the 

silence  of  Heaven. 


VI. 
THE  ABSOLVERS. 

Ho!  he  exclaim'd.  King    George    of    F.«gi^tui 

standeth  in  judgment ! 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  presence.    Ye  who  on 

earth  arraign 'd  him, 
Come  ye  before  him  now,    and  here  accuse  or 

absolve  him ! 
For  injustice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  Souls  of  the  Bleawd 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ;  and  mote 

from  the  skirts  of  the  meeting — 
Spirits    who    hod    not   yet    accomplished    their 

purification, 
Tet,  being  cleansed  from  pride,  from  Action  and 

error  deliver'd, 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mind 

is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  clear; 

and  discerning 
Now,  in  the  light  of  truth,  what  tortuous  views  had 

deceived  them. 
They  acknowledged  their  fault,  and  own'd  the 

wrong  they  had  offer'd ; 
Not   without  ingenuous  shame,   and  a  sense  of 

compunction. 
More  or  less,  as  each  had  more  or  less  to  atone  for. 
One  alone  remained,  when  the  rest  had  retired  to 

their  station : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  and  in 

silence. 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the   face  of  the 

Monarch. 
Thoughtful  awhile  he  gazed ;  severe,  but  serene, 

was  his  aspect; 
Calm,  but  stern;  like  one  whom  no  compassion 

could  weaken. 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  impulses 

alter; 
Lord  of  his   own  resolves, — of  his  own  heart 

absolute  master. 
Awful  Spirit ;   his  place  v^as  with  ancient  sages 

and  heroes ; 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epsminondas. 

Here  then  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  wv  are  met ! 
said  the  Spirit; 
King  of  England !  albeit  in  life  opposed  to  each 

other. 
Here  we  meet  at  last    Not  unprepared  for  the 

meeting 
Ween  I;  for  we  had  both  outlived  ill  •nmity, 
rendering 
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Each  to  each  that  justice  which  each  from  each 

had  withholden. 
In  the  course  of  events,  to  thee  I  seem'd  as  a  Rebel, 
Thou  a  Tyrant  to  me;  —  so  strongly  doth  circum- 
stance rule  men 
During  evil  days,  when  right  and  wrong   are 

confounded. 
Lefl  to  our  hearts  we  were  just.    For  me,  my 

actions  have  spoken. 
That  not  for    lawless    desires,    nor   goaded   by 

desperate  fortunes, 
Nor  for  ambition,  I  chose  my  part;  but  observant 

of  duty. 
Self-approved.    And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly 

bear  thee,  — 
Here,  before  Angels  and  Men,  in  the  awfiil  hour 

of  judgment, — 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a 

Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,'to  his  crown,  his  kingdom, 

and  people. 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulfill'd  its  wise,  though 

inscrutable  purpose. 
While  we  work'd  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place 

as  became  him. 

Washington !  said  the  Monarch,  well  hast  thou 

spoken  and  truly, 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.    On  them  is  the  guilt 

of  the  contest, 
Who  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction  and 

falsehood, 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame ;  but  verily  they  have 

their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  1  are  free  from  offence.    And  would 

that  the  nations. 
Learning  of  us,  would  lay  aside  all  wrongful 

resentment. 
All  injurious  thought,  and,  honoring  each  in  the 

other 
Kindred    courage     and     virtue,     and     cognate 

knowledge  and  freedom. 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoined.    We  set  the 

example. 
They  who  stir  up  strife,  and  would  break  that 

natural  concord. 
Evil  they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their 

harvest 


vn. 

THE  BEATIFICATION. 

Whxh  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  axonnd 

the  assembly 
Look*d,  but  none  else  came  forth ;  and  he  heard 

the  voice  of  the  Angel, — 
Sang  of  England,  speak  for  thyself!  here  is  none  to 

arraign  thee. 
Father,  he  replied,  from  whom  no  secrets  are 

hidden. 
What  should  I  say .'  Thou  knowest  that  mine  wis 

an  arduous  station, 
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Full  of  cares,  and  with  perils  beset.    How  heavy 

the  burden 
Thou  alone  canst  tell !  Shortsighted  and  frail  hast 

Thou  made  us. 
And  Thy  judgments  who    can  abide.'    But  as 

surely  Thou  knowest 
The  desire  of  my  heart  hath  been  aiway  the  good 

of  my  people. 
Pardon  my  errors,  O  Lord,  and  in  mercy  accept 

the  intention ! 
As  in  Thee  1  have  trusted,  so  let  me  not  now  be 

confounded. 

Bending  forward,  he  spake  with  earnest  humility. 

WeU  done. 
Good  and  faithful  servant !  then  said  a  Voice  from 

the  Brightness, 
Enter    thou    into    the   joy  of  thy    Lord. — The 

ministering  Spirits 
Clapp'd  their  pennons  therewith,  and  firom  that 

whole  army  of  Angels 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  joy  resounded,  and 

loud  hallelujahs; 
While,  on   the  wings  of  Winds  upraised,    the 

pavilion  of  splendor, 
Where  inscrutable  light  enveloped  the  Holy  of 

Holies, 
Moved,  and  was  borne  away,  through  the  empyrean 
iding. 


Beautiful  then  on  its  hill  appear'd  the  Celestial 

City, 
Soflen'd,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  bearable 

lustre. 
Beautiful  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  sapphire 

beneath  us. 
Beautiful   was  its  tone,  to  the  dazzled  sight  as 

refreshing 
As  the  fields  with  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming 

of  summer. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the 

heart  are  contented. 

Then  methought  we  approach'd  the  gate.    In 

front  of  the  portal. 
From    a   rock    where    the    standard    of   man's 

Redemption  was  planted. 
Issued  the  Well  of  Life,  where  whosoever  would 

enter,  — 
So  it  was  written,  —  must  drink,  and  put  away  all 

that  is  earthly. 
Earth  among  its  gems,  its  creations  of  art  and  of 

nature, 
Offers  not  aught  whereto  that  marvellous  Cross 

may  be  liken'd 
Even  in  dim  similitude ;  such  was  its  wonderful 

substance. 
Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.    It  had  no  visible 

lustre ; 
Tet  from  It  alone  whole  Heaven  was  illuminate 

alway; 
Day  and  Night  being  none  in  the  upper  firmament, 

neither 
Sun,  nor  Moon,  nor  Stan ;  but  firom  that  Croes,  as 

a  fountain. 
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Flow'd  the  Light  uncreated;   light  all-sufficing, 

eternal, 
Light  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  will  be, 

forever  and  ever ; 
Light  of  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would 

blind  an  Archangel, 
Yet  the  eye  of  weak    man    may    behold,    and 

beholding  is  strengthen'd ; 
Yea,  while  we  wander  below,  oppress'd  with  our 

bodily  burden. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  this  Light  is  in  mercy 

vouchsafed  us, 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart;  and  the  soul 

that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and 

life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and  kneeling  he 

drank  of  the  water. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought !     In  the  sem- 
blance of  age  he  had  risen. 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear'd,  with  the  traces  of  time 

and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burden  of  years 

was  upon  him. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought !    For  now  the 

corruptible  put  on 
Incorruption ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.    Rising 
Rejuvenescent    he    stood  in  a    glorified   body, 

obnoxious 
Never  again  to  change,  nor  to  eyil,  and  trouble,  and 

sorrow. 
But  for  eternity  form'd,  and  to  bliss  everlasting 

appointed. 


vm. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS. 

Lirr  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates;  and, ye  eyerlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lifl  up!     For  lo!    a   glorified    Monarch 

approacheth. 
One  who  in  righteousness  reign'd,  and  religiously 

govem'd  his  people. 
Who  are  these  that  await  him  within  ?    Nassau  the 

Deliverer, 
Him  I  knew :  and  the  Stuart,  he  who,  serene  in 

his  meekness, 
Bow'd  his  anointed  head  beneath  the  axe    of 

rebellion,  ^ 

Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune 

triumphant. 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye,  thou  too,  O  matchless 

Eliza, 
Excellent  Queen,  wert  there !  and  thy  brother's 

beautiful  spirit; 
O'er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover'd  a  silvery 

halo. 
Such  as  crowns  the  Saint  when  his  earthly  war&re 

is  ended. 


There  too  was  he  of  the  sable  mail,  the  hero  of 

Cressy, 
Flower  of  chivalry,  he  in  arms  and  in  courtesy 

peerless. 

There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  magnificent  Edward, 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame 

of  his  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  known,  fixmi  Tagos 

to  Tigris. 
Lion-hearted    Richard    was    there,    redoubtable 

warrior, 
At    whose    irresistible    presence    the     Saracen 

trembled ; 
At  whose  name  the  Caliph  exclaim'd  in  dismay  on 

Mahommed, 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  their  children  were 

scared  into  silence. 
Bom  in  a  bloody  age,  did  he,  in  his  prowess  ex- 
ulting. 
Run  like  a  meteor  his  course,  and  fulfil  the  service 

assign 'd  him. 
Checking  the  Mussulman  power  in  the  height  of 

its  prosperous  fortune ; 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  virtues  humaner 

ennobled ; 
(Otherwhere  else,  be  sure,  his  doom  had  now  been 

appointed ;) 
Friendship,  disdain  of  wrong,  and  generous  feeling 

redeem'd  it ; 
Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  love  of 

the  M^ses. 

There,  with  the  Saxon  Kings  who  founded  our 

laws  and  our  temples, 
(Gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  endure 

in  remembrance, 
They,  for  the  pious  work !)    I  saw  the  spirit  of 

Alfred; 
Alfred,  than  whom  no  Prince  with  loftier  intellect 

gifted. 
Nor  with  a  finer  soul,  nor  in  virtue  more  absolute, 

ever 
Made  a  throne  twice-hallow'd,  and  reign'd  in  the 

hearts  of  his  people. 
With  him  the  Worthies  were  seen  who  in  life 

partook  of  his  labors, 
Shared  his  thoughts,  and  with  him  for  the  weal  of 

posterity  travail'd : 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  to  painful 

stady  devoted 
Day  and  night,  their  patient  and  innocent  live* 

exhausted, 
And  in  meekness  possess'd  their  souls ;  and  maoB 

who  in  battle 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight ;  and  some  who,  intrepid 

in  duty, 
Reach'd  the  remotest  East,  or  invading  the  king- 
dom of  Winter, 
Ploughed  with  audacious  keel  the  Hyperborean 

Ocean. 
I  could  perceive  the  joy  which  fill'd  their  beetified 

spirits 
While  of  the  Georgian  age  they  thought,  and  the 

glory  of  England. 
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IX. 
THE  ELDER  WORTHIES. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Qatet ;  and,  ye  everlasting 
Portab, 

Be  ye  lift  up  !  Behold,  the  Worthies  are  there  to 
receive  him, 

They  who,  in  later  days,  or  in  elder  ages,  ennobled, 

Britain's  dear  name.  Bede  I  beheld,  who,  humble 
and  holy, 

Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of 
darkness. 

Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marveUous  Friar ;  and 
he  who 

Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kin- 
dled his  taper ; 

Thence  the  flame,  long  and  hardly  preserved,  was 
to  Luther  transmitted. 

Mighty  soul,  and  he  lifVed  his  torch,  and  enlight- 
en'd  the  nations. 

Thee,  too,  Father  Chaucer,  I  saw,  and  delighted 
to  see  thee, 

At  whose  well  undefiled  I  drank  in  my  youth,  and 
was  strengthen'd ; 

With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  com- 
muned, partaking 

All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  moved  at  its 
pleasure. 

Bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was 
there  in  his  meekness. 

Holy  name,  to  be  ever  revered !    And  Cecil,  whose 

wisdom 
Stablish'd  the  Church  and  State,  Eliza's  pillar  of 
council. 

And  Shakspeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself 
hath  erected  an  empire 

Not  to  be  shaken  by  Time,  nor  e'er  by  another  di- 
vided. 

But  with  what  love  did  1  then  behold  the  face  of 
my  master,  — 

Spenser,  my  master  dear !  with  whom  in  boyhood 
I  wander'd 

Through  the  regions  of  Faery  land,  in  forest  or 
garden 

Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  tourney 
rejoicing ; 

Tea,  by  the  magic  of  verse  enlarged,  and  trans- 
lated in  spirit. 

In  the  World  of  Romance  free  denizen  I ;  —  till 
awakening. 

When  the  spell  was  dissolved,  this  real  earth  and 
its  uses 

Seem'd  to  me  weary,  and  stale,  and  flat. 

With  other  emotion 
Milton's  severer  shade  I  saw,  and  in  reverence 

humbled 
Gazed  on  that  soul  sublime :  of  passion  now  as 

of  blindness 
Heal'd,  and  no  longer  here  to  Kings  and  to  Hie- 

raichs  hostile. 
He  was  assoil'd  from  taint  of  the  fiital  fruit;  and 

in  Eden 


Not  again  to  be   lost,  consorted  an  equal  with 

Angels. 
Taylor  too  was  there,  from   whose   mind  of  its 

treasures  redundant 
Streams  of  eloquence  flow'd,  like  an  inexhaustible 

fountain : 
And  the  victor  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues 

accomplish'd. 
Public  or  private,  he;   the  perfect  soldier   and 

statesman, 
England's  reproach  and  her  pride ;  her  pride  for 

his  noble  achievements. 
Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured.    And 

Newton,  exalted 
There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  from  earth 

he  had  measured. 
Through  infinity  ranging  in  thought.    And  Berke- 
ley, angelic 
Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  enjoying 

where  all  things 
Are  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beauti- 

fVd  there  are  eternal. 


X. 


THE  WORTHIES  OF  THE   GEORGIAN 
AGE. 

Thesx  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious 
spirits 

Stood  apart,  while  a  train,  whom  nearer  duty  at- 
tracted. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  Sovereign. 

Many  were  they  and  glorious  all.  Conspicuous 
among  them 

Wolfe  was  seen.  And  the  seaman  who  fell  on  the 
shores  of  Owyhee, 

Leaving  a  lasting  name,  to  humanity  dear  as  to 
science. 

And  the  mighty  musician  of  Germany,  ours  by 
adoption. 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and 
patron. 

Reynolds,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art 
which  hath  equall'd 

Richest  Italy's  works,  and  the  masterly  labors  of 
Belgium, 

Came  in  that  famous  array.  And  Hogarth,  who 
follow 'd  no  roaster. 

Nor  by  pupil  shall  e'er  be  approach'd,  alone  in  his 
greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  be- 
nignant. 

There,  too,  Wesley  I  saw  and  knew,  whose  zeal 
apostolic. 

Though  with  error  alloy'd,  hath  on  earth  its  mer- 
ited honor. 

As  in  heaven  its  reward.  And  Mansfield,  the 
just  and  intrepid ; 

Wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne'er  seduced 
from  its  purpose ;     ,     ^^^i^ 
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And  when  the  misled  multitude  ra^d  like  the 

winds  in  their  madness. 
Not  to  be  moved  from  his  rightful  resolves.    And 

Burke  I  beheld  there, 
Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late, 

broke  loose  from  his  trammels, 
Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had 

diverted. 
Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured 

Hastings  beside  him ; 
Strong  in  his  high  deserts,  and  in  izmocence  hap- 
py, though  injured, 
He,  in  his  good  old  age,  outlived  persecution  and 

malice. 
Even  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows 

of  slander. 
He  had  his  triumph  at  last,  when,  moved  with  one 

feeling,  the  Senate 
Rose  in  respect  at  his  sight,  and  atoned  for  the  sin 

of  their  fathers. 

Cowper,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  there,  by  death 
disenchanted 

From  that  heavy  spell  which  had  bound  it  in  sor- 
row and  darkness ; 

Thou  wert  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of 
light  everlasting. 

Nelson  also  was  there  in  the  kingdom  of  peace, 
though  his  caHing, 

While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the 
work  of  destruction. 

Not  in  him  had  that  awful  ministry  deaden'd  or 
weakened 

Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while 
they  soflen  our  nature. 

Wise  in  counsel,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid 
in  action, 

Never  thought  of  self  from  the  course  of  his  duty 
seduced  him. 

Never  doubt  of  the  issue  unworthily  warp'd  his 
intention. 

Long  shall  his  memory  live,  and  while  his  exam- 
ple is  cherish'd. 

From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  the  sceptre  shall 
never  be  wrested. 


XI. 
THE  YOUNG  SPIRITS. 

Ts  whom  I  leave  unnamed,  ye  other  Worthies  of 

Britain, 
Lights  of  the  G^rgian  age, — for  ye  are  many 

and  noble,  — 
How  might  1  name  ye  all,  whom  I  saw  in  this 

glorious  vision  ? 
Pardon  ye  the  imperfect  tale  !    Tet  some  I  beheld 

there. 
Whom  should  I  pretermit,  my  heart  might  rightly 

upbraid  me. 
That  its  tribute  of  honor,  poor  though  it  be,  was 

withholden. 


Somewhat  apart  they  came,  in  fellowship  gather'd 

together, 
As  in  goodly  array  they  followed  the  train  of  the 

Worthies. 
Chosen  spirits  were  these,  of  the  finest  elements 

tempered. 
And    imbodied   on  earth    in   mortality's    poieat 

texture ; 
But  in  the  morning  of  hope,  in  the  blossom  of 

virtue  and  genius, 
They  were  cut  down  by  Death.    What  then  ?  — 

were  it  wise  to  lament  them. 
Seeing  the  mind  bears  with  it  its  wealth,  and  the 

soul  its  affections .' 
What  we  sow   we  shall  reap;    and    the  seeds 

whereof  earth  is  not  wcnlhy 
Strike  their  roots  in  a  kindlier  soil,  and  ripen  to 

harvest. 

Here  where  the  gallant  youths  of  high,  heroic 

aspiring, 
Who,  so  fate  had  allow'd,  with  the  martial  renown 

of  their  country 
Would  have  wedded  their  names,  for  perpetual 

honor  united ; 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  mind,  but  in  undistingnish- 

ing  battle. 
Or  by  pestilence  stricken,  they  fell,  unknown  and 

confounded 
With  the  common  dead.    Oh !  many  are  they  who 

were  worthy. 
Under  the  Red  Cross  flag,  to  have  wielded  the 

thunders  of  Britain, 
Making  her  justice  felt,  and  her  proper  power 

upholding 
Upon  all  seas  and  shorps,  wheresoever  her  rights 

were  ofiKsnded, 
Followers  of  Nelson's  path,  and  the  glorious  career 

of  the  Wellesley. 
Many  are  they,  whose  bones  beneath  the  billows 

have  whiten'd. 
Or  in  foreign  earth  they  have  moulder'd,  hastOv 

cover'd, 
In  some  wide  and  general  grave. 

Here  also  were  spirits 
To  have  guidpd,  like  Cecil  of  old,  the  councils  of 

England ; 
Or,  like  Canning,  have  silenced  and  charm'd  a 

tumultuous  Senate, 
When  to  the  height  of  his  theme  the  oonsummate 

,  Orator  rising 
Makes  our  Catilines  pale,  and  rejoices  the  friends 
of  their  country. 

Others  came  in  that  goodly  band  whom  benigner 

fortune 
Led  into  pleasanter  ways  on  earth :  the  children 

of  Science 
Some,  whose    unerring  pursuit  would,  but  Gx 

death,  have  extended 
O'er  the  unknown  and  material,  Man's  intellectnal 

empire. 

Such  their  intuitive  power;  like  Davy,  disarming 

destruction  ,     ^  ^^  i  ^ 
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When  it  moves  on  the  vapor;  or  him,  who,  dis- 

covering  the  secret 
Of  the  dark  and  ebullient  abyss,  with  the  fire  of 

Vesuvius 
Arm'd    the    chemist*s  hand:    well   then    might 

Eleusinian  Ceres 
Yield    to  him,  from    whom  the    seas   and    the 

mountains  conceal'd  not 
Nature's  mystery,  hid  in  their  depths. 

Here,  lost  in  their  promise 
And  prime,  were  the  children  of  Art,  who  should 

else  have  deliver'd 
Works  and  undying  names  to  grateful  posterity's 

keeping, 
Such  as  Ha^don  will  leave  on  earth ;  and  he  who, 

returning 
Rich  in  praise  to  his  native  shores,  hath  left  a 

remembrance 
Long  to  be  honor'd  and  loved  on  the  banks  of 

Thames  and  of  Tiber : 
So  may  America,  prizing  in  time  the  worth  she 

possesses. 
Give  to  that  hand  iree  scope,  and  boast  hereafter 

of  Allston. 

Here  too,  early  lost  and  deplored,  were  the 

youths  whom  the  Muses 
Mark'd  for  themselves  at  birth,  and  with  dews 

from  Castalia  sprinkled : 
Chatterton  first,  (  for  not  to  his  affectionate  spirit 
Could  the  act  of  madness  innate  for  guilt  be 

accounted,) 
Marvellous  boy,  whose  antique  songs  and  unhappy 

story 
Shall,  by  gentle  hearts,  be  in  mournful  memory 

cherish'd 
Long  as  thy  ancient  towers  endure,  and  the  rocks 

of  St.  Vincent, 
Bristol!   my  birth-plaoe  dear.     What  though   I 

have  chosen  a  dwelling 
Far  away,  and  my  grave  shall  not  be  found  by  the 

stranger 
Under  thy  sacred  care,  nathless  in  love  and  in 

duty 
Still  am  I  bound  to  thee,  and  by  many  a  deep 

recollection ! 
City  of  elder  days,  I  know  how  largely  I  owe 

thee; 
Nor  least  for  the  hope  and  the  strength  that  I 

gather 'd  in  boyhood, 
While  on  Chatterton  musing,  I  fancied  his  spirit 

was  with  me 
In  the  haunts  which  he  loved  upon  earth.     'Twas 

a  joy  in  my  vision 
When  I  beheld  his  face.  —  And  here  was  the  youth 

of  Loch  Leven, 
Nipp'd,  like  an  April  flower,  that  opens  its  leaves  to 

the  sunshine, 
While    the  breath  of  the   East    prevails.    And 

Russell  and  Bampfylde, 
Bright  emanations  they  !  And  the   Poet,  whose 

songs  of  childhood 
Trent  and  the  groves  of  Cliflon  heard;  not  alone 

by  the  Muses, 


But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul,  in  its  youthful 

aspirings, 
Sought  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloa's 

waters. 
Was  I  deceived  by  desire,  or,  Henry,  indeed  did 

thy  spirit 
Know  me,  and  meet  my  look,  and  smile  like  a 

friend  at  the  meeting .' 


xn. 

THE  MEETING. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gates ;  and,  ye  everlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lifl  up !     Behold  the   splendent  train  of 

the  Worthies 
Halt;  and  with  quicjier  pace  a  happy  company 

issues 
Forth  from  the  Gate  of  Bliss :  the  Parents,  the 

Childiren,  and  Consort, 
Come  to  welcome  in  Heaven  the  Son,  the  Father, 

and  Husband ! 
Hour  of  perfect  joy  that  o'erpays  all  earthly  af- 
fliction ; 
Tea,  and  the  thought  whereof  supporteth  the  soul 

in  its  anguish ! 

There  came  England's  blossom  of  hope,  —  the 
beautiful  l^rincess ; 

She  in  whose  wedded  bliss  all  hearts  rejoiced,  and 
whiose  death-bell, 

Heard  from  tower  to  tower  through  the  island, 
carried  a  sorrow, 

Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief,  which,  sleeping  or 
waking, 

Will  not  be  shaken  away ;  but  possesses  the  soul 
and  disturbs  it. 

There  was  our  late-lost  Queen,  the  nation's 
example  of  virtue ; 

In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  face 
of  dishonor, 

Pure  in  heart,  and  spotless  in  life,  and  secret  in 
bounty, 

Queen,  and  Mother,  and  Wife  unreproved.  —  The 
gentle  Amelia 

Stretch 'd  her  arms  to  her  father  there,  in  tender- 
ness shedding 

Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep.  That  hand  was  to- 
ward him  extended 

Whose  last  pressure  he  could  not  bear,  when  mer- 
ciful Nature, 

As  o'er  her  dying  bed  he  bent  in  severest  anguish, 

Laid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspended  the 
sorrow  forever. 

He  hath  recover'd  her  now :  all,  all  that  was  lost 
is  restored  him ;  — 

Hour  of  perfect  bliss  that  o'erpays  all  earthly  afllic- 
tion  ! 

They  are  met  where  Change  is  not  known,  nor 
Sorrow,  nor  Parting. 

Death  is  subdued,  and  the  Grave,  which  conquers 
all,  hath  been  conquer'^  qq[^ 
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When  I  beheld  them  meet,  the  desire  of  my 

soul  overcame  me ; 
And  when  with  harp  and  voice  the  loud  hoean- 

nahs  of  welcome 
Fill'd  the  rejoicing  sky,  as  the  happy  company 

enter'd 
Through  the   everlasting  Gates,   I,  too,  press'd 

forward  to  enter :  — 
Bat  the   weight  of  the  body  withheld  me.     I 

stoop'd  to  the  fountain. 
Eager  to  drink  thereof,  and  to  put  away  all  that 

was  earthly. 
Darkness  came  over  me  then,  at  the  chilling  touch 

of  the  water, 
And  my  feet,  methought,  sunk,  and  I  fell  precipi- 
tate.   Starting, 
Then  1    awoke,  and  beheld   the  mountains  in 

twilight  before  me. 
Dark  and  distinct ;  and  instead  of  the  rapturous 

sound  of  hosannahs. 
Heard  the  bell  from  the  tower,  toll !  toll !  through 

the  silence  of  evening. 


NOTES. 

them 
A^,  like  tJU  hcpea  <ff  yoiiCA.  —  I.  col.  %  p.  795. 

This  effect  of  twilight,  and  in  the  Tery  scene  deioribed,hai 
been  lately  represented  by  Mr.  William  Weitall,  in  one  ofhii 
Viewa  of  the  Lakei,  with  the  true  feeling  and  power  of  geniui. 
The  range  of  moantaini  which  ii  described  in  these  intro- 
ductory lines,  may  also  be  seen  in  his  View  of  the  Vale  of 
Keswick  from  the  Penrith  road. 

Tk»hulpoUtmi^tk9  tmlifkt  ; 

OrumasastreamiiitJUgleHvkoMpvreaMdekrytoliUwateri 

Flow  o'er  a  aekieUmt  bed.— J.  col.  S,  p.  795. 

St.  Pierre,  who  is  often  a  fanciful,  generally  a  delightful,  but 
always  an  animated  and  ingenious  writer,  has  some  charac- 
teristic speculations  concerning  this  green  light  of  erening. 
He  says,  Je  euU  porti  d  attribuer  d  la  eovleur  verU  dee  vigitmux 
qui  ceuvreiU  eniUme  grande  parUe  de  notre  himiepUre,  eetU 
beOe  tetnU  d'imeraude  que  Pon  apper^mt  quelquffoie  done  cetU 
smeenauftrauunent^versUeoueherdusoUiL  EUe  est  rare  dans 
%os  dmats ;  mats  elle  estfriquenU  entre  Us  tropiques,  o^  VHi 
dure  tmde  Vamie.  Je  sais  bien  qu'on  peut  rendre  raison  de  ee 
pkinominepar  la  mmpU  rifraetion  dee  rayons  da  soled  dans 
Vatmospkirey  ee  prisms  spMrique  de  notre  globe.  Mais^  outre 
qu'on  peut  oljeeter  que  la  couleur  verU  ne  ee  voU  point  en  hirer 
dans  notre  eiel^  e'est  quejepeuz  apporter  d  Vappui  de  mon  opinion 
d>autres  faits  qui  eemblent  prouver  que  la  eouXeur  mtme  aturie 
de  Patmosphire  n'wf  qu'une  reflexion  de  eelle  de  Vocian.  En 
efftL,  Us  glaees  Jlottanies  qui  descendent  Urns  Us  ans  du  poU 
nordy  s'annoncentt  devant  de  parottre  rnir  Vhoritouy  par  une 
lueur  blanche  qui  idaire  U  del  jour  et  nuit^  et  qui  n'est  qu'un 
mflet  des  neigee  eristaUisies  qui  Us  eomposent.  CetU  lueur  pa^ 
rott  semblabU  d  eeUe  de  Paurore  borialey  dont  U  foyer  est  au 
mUieu  dee  glaeee  mhne  de  notre  poU,  mais  dont  la  couieur  Uanehe 
est  mHangie  dejaune,  de  rouge^  et  de  vert^parce  qu'eOepartidpe 
des  eouUurs  du  sol  ferrugineuz  et  de  la  verdure  desforits  de 
S4^ns  qui  couvrent  notre  tone  gladale,  Im  cause  de  eette  vari- 
ation de  eouleurs  dans  notre  aurore  boriale  est  d*autant  plus 
vraiseaiblabU^  que  Paurore  austraUy  eomme  Pa  observi  U  Capi- 
taine  Cooky  en  diffire  en  ee  que  sa  eouleur  blanche  n'est  jamais 
milangie  que  de  tdtdes  bleuesy  qui  n*  ont  tiev,  selon  mot,  que 
parte  que  lee  glaees  du  pole  austral,  sane  continent  et  sans  vigi- 
taux,  eont  entemr4e$  de  toutes  parts  de  PocioMt  qui  est  bleu.   Jft 


voyene^noue  pae  que  la  bene,  que  neue  emfpaeene  eeenmte  em 
grande  partie  de  glaeiers  tris-ileoiey  tunw  remooie  en  loners 
d'unblanebleuAtre  Us  rayons  dueoUU,  qui  eontdoris  dame  notre 
atmoephire  ferrugineuee  1  ^estrce  pas  par  la  riverbiratiom 
d*un  sol  compost  defer,  que  la  planite  de  Mare  moue  r^Uehit, 
en  tout  tempoy  une  bsmiire  rouge  7  J^eatrU  pae  phu  netturd 
d'aUribuer  ees  eoulemrs  cemetOMtee  aux  r^vorbiratione  dm  eoL,  des 
mere,  et  dee  v^gHaux  de  ees  planitUy  phttdt  qu*aux  rifraetiems 
variaUes  des  rayons  du  soleil  dans  Uurs  atmosphiruy  dent  lee 
eouleurs  devroient  changer  d  touts  Asvrv,  suivant  Uurs  UgH^ms 
aspects  aoec  est  aetre!  Cemme  Mare  q^pareit  eemetaamumt 
rouge  d  la  terre,  U  eel  possibU  que  la  terre  apparwsse  d  Mme 
eomme  une  pierrerie  briUante  dee  eouleurs  de  Popale  am  pole 
nordy  de  cdles  de  Paigue^puorine  au  poU  sud,  eC,  tour-d-tamry  de 
eellee  du  saphir  et  de  Pimeraude  dome  U  rests  de  sa  ekrtsmfirtnte. 
Maisy  sans  sortir  de  notre  atmosphireyje  eroie  que  la  terre  y 
renvoU  la  eouleur  bleue  de  son  oeian  ojsee  dee  r^fUte  de  la  cou- 
leur verte  de  eee  vigitauxy  em  tout  tempo  dame  la  zane  torridey  et 
en  iti  seulement  done  nee  dimatSy  par  la  miwu  raison  que  eee 
deux  poles  y  riJUchissenZ  dee  auroras  boriaies  d^ffertmtesy  fai 
peaHeipent des  eouleurs delaterreyOudeemersquilesaeoieiment. 

PeuirHre  mime  notre  atmosphire  r^fUeMt-eUe  qudquifois  lee 
formes  des paysagesy  qui  annoncetd  Ue  tlesaux  namgateure  him 
long  temps  avant  qu'iU  puissant  y  aborder.  II  est  rtmarquakle 
qu'elles  ne  se  monUent  eomme  Us  n^fUtsde  verdure  qu*d  Phoriieu 
et  du  cbte  du  soleU  couehanL  Je  citeraiy  d  ce  sujet,  un  hemwm 
de  PIU  de  France  qui  apercevoit  dans  Uddles  images  dee  vaie- 
eeaux  qui  itoient  en  pleine  mer :  U  eilibre  VtmAy  qui  m*a  aUeste 
avoir  vu  une  fine  dans  Us  nuagu  Us  tours  et  Us  remiparts  d*wne 
viUe  situie  d  sept  lieues  de  lui}  etU  phHomine  du  diiroit  de 
SidUy  eonnu  eoue  U  nom  de  Fee-Morgane.  Lee  nuages  et  Us 
vapeaurs  de  Patmosphire  peuventfort  bien  rijUchir  Us  formes  et 
Us  eouleurs  dee  ebjets  terrestresy  puisqu'iU  reJUchissent  dans  Ue 
pariliee  Pimage  du  soUU  au  point  de  la  rendre  ardente  cowans  U 
soleil  lui-intme.  £i^,  les  eaux  de  la  terre  tipilent  Us  eouleurs 
et  les  formes  des  nuages  de  Patmosphire  :  pourquoi  Us  vapeare 
de  Patmosphire  ?  d  Uur  touTy  ne  pourroient-dUe  pae  r^JUehir  U 
bleu  de  la  mer,  la  verdure  et  U  jaune  de  la  (errf ,  atnsi  que  Us 
eouleura  ehatoyantes  des  glaees  polaireel 

w9m  restCy  je  ne  donne  mon  opinion  que  eomme  «■•«  egnmoa. 
L*histoire  de  la  nature  est  uns  idifice  d  peine  commemei ;  us 
craignons  pas  d'y  poser  qudques  pierres  d^attente  .-  bm  aeenx 
e'en  serviront  pour  Pagrandiry  ou  Us  suprimerent  comwu  super- 
Jlues.  Si  mon  autoriti  est  nulU  dans  Pavemr,  peu  imporieru 
queje  me  sois  tnmpi  sur  ee  point :  mon  ouvrage  rentrera  dans 
PebeeuriU  d^o^  il  HoU  sorti.  Mais  s*il  est  uu  jour  de  quelque 
eonsidirationy  mon  erreur  en  physique  sera  plus  uttUdUmoraUy 
qn*une  viriU  d'aHUurs  ind^ffirente  au  bonheur  des  hemmea.  On 
en  coiulura  avee  raison  qu'il  fast  itre  en  garde  centre  Us  ieri- 
vains  mime  aeeridiUs.  —  Harmonies  de  la  Nature,  t.  i.  1SI9. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  green  color  of  the  vege- 
tables with  which,  during  the  summer,  a  great  part  of  oor 
hemisphere  is  covered,  that  beautiftil  emerald  tint  which  we 
sometimes  perceive  at  that  season  in  the  firmament,  towards 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  rare  in  our  climates,  bat  is  fre- 
quent between  the  tropics,  where  summer  oontinaee  through- 
out the  year.  I  know  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  explained 
by  the  simple  refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  atoMM- 
phere,  that  spherical  prism  of  our  globe.  But  to  this  it  may 
be  objected,  that  the  green  color  is  not  seen  daring  the  winter 
in  our  sky  ;  and  moreover,  I  can  support  my  opinion  by  other 
facts,  which  appear  to  prove  that  even  the  azure  color  of  the 
atmosphere  is  only  a  reflection  of  that  of  the  ocean.  In  fact, 
the  floating  ice  which  descends  every  year  fVom  the  North 
Pole,  is  announced  before  it  appears  upon  the  horizon,  by  a 
white  blink  which  enlightens  the  heaven  day  and  night,  and 
which  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  crystallized  snows,  of  which 
those  masses'  are  composed.  This  blink  resembles  the  light 
of  the  aurora  boreaHny  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  ice  of  our  pole,  but  the  white  color  of  which  is  mixed  with 
yellow,  with  red,  and  with  green,  because  it  partakes  of  the 
color  of  a  ferruginous  soil,  and  of  the  verdure  of  the  pine  for 
esta  which  cover  our  icy  zone.  This  explanation  of  these 
variations  of  color  in  our  aurora  bore^iSy  is  so  much  the  more 
probable,  because  that  of  the  aurora  austraUsy  as  Captain  Cook 
has  observed,  differs  in  that  iu  white  color  is  mixed  with  blue 
tints  alone,  which  can  only  be,  according  to  my  opinion,  be- 
cause the  ice  of  the  austral  pole  (where  there  is  no  contioent 


and  no  vegetation)  is  sorrouL 

■  iigiti: 


!I^e^bT<Sa©gtl.' 


the  oceaa. 
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which  if  blue.  Do  we  not  Me  that  the  moon,  which  we  sap- 
poee  to  be  ouvered  in  great  pert  with  very  elevated  g laciera, 
•eoda  back  to  lu,  in  a  light  of  a  bluish  white,  the  raya  of  the  sun, 
which  are  golden  in  oar  femiginoua  atmoapbere  ?  la  it  not 
by  the  reverberation  of  a  aoil  oompoeed  of  iron,  that  the  planet 
Mara  reflecta  apoo  oa,  at  all  timea,  a  red  light  ?  la  it  nut 
more  natural  to  attribute  theae  constant  colore  to  the  rever- 
beration of  the  aoil,  of  the  aeaa,  and  of  the  vegeublea  of  theae 
planeta,  rather  than  to  the  variable  refractiona  of  the  rays  of 
the  sun  in  their  atmospheres,  the  colors  of  which  ought  to 
change  every  hour,  according  to  their  difiereut  aapecta  with 
regard  to  that  atar  ?  Aa  Mars  appeara  constantly  red  to  the 
earth,  it  is  poaaible  that  the  earth  might  appear  to  Mara  like  a 
brilliant  jewel,  of  the  color  of  the  opal  towards  the  North  Pole, 
of  the  agoa  marina  at  the  South  Pole,  and  alternately  of  the 
sapphire  in  the  rest  of  its  circumference.  But  without  going 
out  of  our  atmosphere,  I  believe  that  the  earth  reflecta  there 
the  blue  color  of  ita  ocean  with  the  green  of  ita  vegeution,  at 
all  times  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  in  summer  only  in  our  cli- 
mate, for  the  same  reason  that  iu  two  poles  reflect  their  dif- 
ferent oaroraf,  which  participate  of  the  colors  of  the  earth  or 
the  soas  that  are  near  them. 

"  Perhaps  our  atmosphere  sometimes  reflects  landscapes, 
which  announce  islands  to  the  sailors  long  before  they  reach 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  show  themselves,  like  the 
reflections  of  verdure,  only  in  the  horizon  and  on  the  aide  of 
the  aetting  sun.  I  shall  cite,  on  this  subject,  a  man  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  who  used  to  perceive  in  the  sky  the  images  of 
vessels  which  were  out  in  full  sea ;  the  celebrated  Vemet,  who 
related  to  me  that  be  bad  once  seen  in  the  clouda  the  ramparta 
of  a  town,  aitaated  aeven  leaguea  distant  from  him,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  the  atraita  of  Sicily,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  FaU  Morgana.  The  clouda  and  the  vapora  of  the  at- 
moapbere may  very  well  reflect  the  forma  and  the  colore  of 
earthly  objecta,  aince  they  reflect  in  parhelions  the  image  of 
the  sun,  so  aa  to  render  it  burning  aa  the  aun  itaelf.  In  fine, 
if  the  waters  of  the  earth  repeat  the  colors  and  the  forms  of 
the  clouds  of  the  atmosphere,  why  then  should  not  the  vi^pors 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  their  turn,  reflect  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
the  verdure  and  the  yellow  of  the  earth,  aa  well  as  the  glancing 
colors  of  the  polar  ices  ? 

**  I  advance  my  opinion,  however,  only  as  my  opinion.  The 
history  of  nature  is  an  edifice  which,  aa  yet,  is  scarcely  cona- 
menced  ;  let  us  not  fear  to  carry  some  stones  towards  the 
building  ;  our  grandchildren  will  use  them,  or  lay  them  aside 
if  they  be  useleaa.  If  my  authority  is  of  no  weight  hereaAer, 
it  will  import  little  that  I  have  deceived  myself  upon  this 
point ;  my  work  will  enter  into  obscurity,  from  whence  it 
came  ;  but  if  it  should  be,  in  future,  of  some  consideration, 
my  error  in  physics  will  be  more  useful  to  morals  than  a 
truth,  otherwise  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  For 
it  will  be  inferred  with  reason,  that  it  b  necessary  to  regard 
even  writers  of  credit  with  caution." 

In  one  point  of  fact,  St.  Pierre  is  certainly  mistaken.  The 
green  evening  light  is  seen  as  ul\en  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
Having  been  led  to  look  for  it  in  consequence  of  suspecting 
the  accuracy  of  his  remarks,  I  noticed  it  on  the  very  day 
when  this  extract  was  transcribe<l  for  the  press,  (late  in  De- 
cember,) and  twice  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week  ;  and  I 
observed  it,  not  in  the  evening  alone,  and  in  the  west,  (in 
which  quarter,  however,  and  at  which  time,  it  is  most  fire- 
qoently  seen,)  but  in  different  paru  of  the  sky,  and  at  differ- 
ent timea  of  the  day. 


WkeUuT  F^rmiuoT  BritamhttkrtaUMtdy 
Boom  wSa  1M»  iaaiM  «A«w,  or  if  hoik  at  once  are  endangered. 
III.  col.  I,  p.  798. 

Tbe  marder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Cato-stroet  con- 
gpiracy,  wan  both  planned  at  the  time  of  the  King's  death. 


TkiM  Iff  the  OaU  of  BUse.  —  lY.  col.  9,  p.  796. 

The  reader  will  ao  aarely  think  of  the  admirable  pasaage  of 
Dante,  which  waa  in  the  writer's  mind  when  these  lines  were 
eompoeed,  that  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  the 
iniution,  were  it  not  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  plagiarism ; 


when  not  our  jackdaws  only,  but  aome  of  our  awans  alao,  trick 
themaelves  in  borrowed  plumage.  I  have  never  contracted 
an  obligation  of  this  kind,  either  to  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor, without  acknowledging  it. 


DueonUntanddielofaUjff  WU  the  teeth  eftke  dragon. 
He  had  eovn  on  the  winde ;  then  had  r^en*d  beyond  the  Atiantic. 

V.  col.  S,  p.  799. 

"  Our  New  World,"  says  M.  Bimond,  "  has  generally  the 
credit  of  having  first  lighted  the  torch  which  was  to  illuminate, 
and  aoon  aet  in  a  blaze,  the  finest  part  of  Europe  ;  yet  I  think 
the  flint  was  struck,  and  the  first  spark  elicited,  by  the  patriot, 
John  Wilkes,  a  few  years  before.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  restless  spirits  of  men,  deprived  of  other  objects  of  public 
curiosity,  s«>ized  with  avidity  on  those  questions  which  were 
then  agitated  with  so  much  violence  in  England,  touching  tbe 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  government,  and  the  nature 
of  power.  The  end  of  the  political  drama  waa  in  favor  of 
what  was  called,  and  in  some  respect  was,  the  liberty  of  the 
people.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  great  comedian, 
the  curtain  was  no  sooner  dropped  on  the  scene  of  Europe,  than 
new  actors  hastened  to  raise  it  again  in  America,  and  to  give 
the  world  a  new  play,  infinitely  more  interesting,  and  more 
brilliant,  than  the  first.'* 

Dr.  Franklin  describes  the  state  of  things  during  the  reign 
of  Wilkes  and  liberty.  He  aaya,  "  There  have  been  amazing 
contests  all  over  the  kingdom,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  a  side  spent  in  several  placea,  and  inconceivable 
miachief  done,  by  drunken,  mad  moba,  tn  houaes,  windowa, 
&c.  The  scenes  have  been  horrible.  London  was  illuminated 
two  nights  mnning,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  for  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  Wilkes  in  the  Middlesex  election  ',  the  second  night 
exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  here  on  the  greatest 
occasions  of  rejoicing,  as  even  the  small  cross  streets,  lanes, 
courts,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places,  were  all  in  a  blaze 
with  lights,  and  the  principal  streets  all  night  long,  aa  the  moba 
went  round  again  after  two  o'clock,  and  obliged  people  who 
had  extinguished  their  candles,  to  light  them  again.  Those 
who  refused  hod  all  their  windows  destroyed.  The  damage 
done,  and  tbe  expense  of  candles,  has  been  computed  at  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  It  must  have  been  great,  though  probably  not 
so  much.  The  ferment  is  not  yet  over,  for  he  has  promiaed  to 
surrender  to  the  court  next  Wednesday,  and  another  tumult  is 
then  expected  ;  and  what  the  upshot  will  be,  no  one  can  yet 
foresee.  It  is  really  an  extraordinary  evedt,  to  see  an  outlaw 
and  exile,  of  bad  personal  character,  not  worth  a  farthing,  come 
over  from  Frjnce,  set  himself  up  aa  a  candidate  for  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  miaa  his  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  his 
application,  and  immediately  carrying  it  for  the  principal 
county.  The  mob,  (spirited  up  by  numbers  of  difl'erent  bal- 
lads, sung  or  roared  in  every  street,)  requiring  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  all  ranks,  as  they  passed  in  their  carriages,  to  shout 
for  Wilkes  and  liberty,  marking  the  same  words  on  all  their 
coaches  with  chalk,  and  No.  45  ou  every  door,  which  extends 
a  vast  way  along  the  roads  in  the  country.  I  went  last  week 
to  Winchester,  and  observed  that  for  fifteen  miles  out  of  town 
there  was  scarce  a  door  or  window-shutter  next  the  road  un- 
marked :  and  this  continued  here  and  there  quite  to  Win- 
chester, which  is  sixty-four  miles. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦•♦ 

Even  this  capital,  the  residence  of  the  king,  is  now  a  daily  scene 
of  lawless  riot  and  confusion.  Mobs  patrolling  the  street  at 
noonday,  aome  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar  for  Wilkea 
and  liberty ;  courts  of  justice  afraid  to  give  judgment  against 
him ;  coal-heavers  and  porters  polling  down  the  houses  of 
coal-merchants  that  refuse  to  give  them  more  wages  ;  sawyers 
destroying  saw-mills  ;  sailors  unri^^ing  all  the  outward-hound 
ships,  and  suffering  none  to  sail  till  merchants  agree  to  raise 
their  pay ;  watermen  destroying  private  boats,  and  threatening 
bridges ;  soldiers  firing  among  the  mobs,  and  killing  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  seems  only  to  have  produced  an 
universal  sullenness,  that  looks  like  a  great  black  cloud  coming 
on,  ready  to  burst  in  a  general  tempest.  What  the  event  will 
be  Ood  only  knows.  But  some  punishment  seems  preparing 
for  a  people  who  ore  ungratefully  abusing  the  best  constitntion, 
and  the  best  king,  any  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  ;  intent 
ou  nothing  but  luxury,  licentiouimeas^fiQwer.  places,  pension*, 
igi  ize     y  g  ^^ 
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and  plooder,  while  the  miaiitry,  dtTided  in  their  cooncihi, 
with  little  regard  for  each  other,  wearied  by  perpetual  oppo- 
■ition«,  in  contiouai  apprehension  of  changes,  intent  on  le- 
curing  popularity,  in  case  they  should  lose  fkror,  have,  for 
some  years  past,  had  little  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  our 
small  affairs,  whose  remoteness  makes  them  appear  still 
smaller.  , 

AH  respect  to  law  and  government  seems  to  be  lost  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  moreover  continually  inflamed  by 
seditious  scribblers  to  trample  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  them  in  order.'* 


Sons  pfFaetumt  h*  wanCd!  and  ye,  ye  SUsnderertj  laam  ys 
huHUi  and  haar  in  mind^  that  after  death  there  is  judgment. 

V.  coL  1,  p.  800. 

Diaoite  justitiam  moniti,  et  noo  temnere  Divoa.  —  Viaoii.. 


T%im,  too  didst  act  with  upright  hearty  as  befitted  a  Soverdgny 
TVms  to  kis  sacred  trusty  to  his  eroien,  his  kingdomj  and  people. 

VI.  col.  1,  p.  801. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  (since  the  first  publication  of  this  poem) 
the  same  opinion  forcibly  expressed  by  Cowper.  *'  It  appears 
to  me,"  he  says,  (writing  in  1783,)  "  that  the  kini;  is  bound, 
both  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  people,  to  con* 
•ider  himself,  with  respect  to  every  inch  of  his  territories,  as 
a  trustee  deriving  his  interest  in  them  from  Ood,  and  invested 
with  them  by  divine  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
As  he  may  not  sell  them  or  waste  them,  so  he  may  not  resign 
thorn  to  an  enemy,  or  transfer  his  right  to  govern  them  to  any, 
not  even  to  themselves,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  keep 
it.  If  he  does,  he  betrays  at  once  his  own  interest,  and  that 
of  his  other  dominions.  It  may  be  said,  suppose  Providence 
has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  wrested  from  him,  how  then  ? 
I  answer,  that  cannot  appear  to  be  the  case,  till  God's  purpose 
is  actually  accomplished ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  most 
probable  prospect  of  such  an  event  does  not  release  him  from 
his  obligation  to  hold  them  to  the  last  moment,  forasmuch  as 
adverse  appearances  are  no  infallible  indications  of  God's  de- 
signs, but  may  give  pluce  to  more  comfortable  symptoms  when 
we  least  expect  it.  Viewing  the  thing  in  this  light,  if  I  sat 
on  his  Majesty's  throne,  I  should  be  as  obstinate  as  him,  be- 
cause, if  I  quitted  the  contest  while  I  had  any  means  lefl  of 
carrying  it  on,  I  should  never  know  that  I  had  not  relinquished 
what  I  might  have  retained,  or  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  doubts  and  inquiries  of  my  own  conscience." 


Would  that  the  nations^ 
Learning  efnSf  would  lay  aside  all  wrongful  resentmenty 
AH  injurious  thought,  and  honoring  each  in  the  other. 
Kindred  courage  and  virtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  and  freedom, 
Live  in  brotherhood  wiedy  conjoined.     We  set  the  example. 

VI.  col.  I,  p.  801. 

The  wise  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the  late  King  re- 
ceived the  first  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America  is 
well  known.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  during  the  American  wnr,  are  believed  by  those 
persons  who  had  the  best  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  malady  by 
which  the  Kin^  was  afllicted  during  the  latter  yearn  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  a  copy  of 
this  national  work  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  the  King's 
desire,  because  he  had  given  orders  for  the  protection  of  that 
illustrious  navigator,  in  case  he  should  fall  in  with  any  Amer- 
ican cruisers  on  his  way  home. 


Calm  in  that  inselent  hour,  and  over  hisfuttune  triumphant. 
VIII.  col.  1,  p.  80Q. 

The  behavior  of  Charles  in  that  insolent  hour  extorted 
admiration  even  from  the  better  part  of  the  Commonwealth 's- 
roon.    It  is  thus  finely  described  by  Andrew  Marvel :  — 


While  round  the  armed  bands 

Did  dap  their  bloody  hands. 
He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  sceoe ; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe's  edge  did  try : 
Nor  cali'd  the  Gods  with  vulgar  spight 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  rt^t ; 

But  bow'd  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 


Magni/Uant  Edvwd, 

Hewho  mads  the  English  renown,  and  the  fame  efhis  Windsor 

In  the  Orisnt  and  Occident  known  from  Tagus  to  Tigris. 

Vni.  coL  2,  p.  808. 

Tho  celebrity  which  Windsor  had  obtained,  as  being  the 
most  splendid  court  in  Christendom,  and  the  seat  of  chivalry, 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  romance  of  Amadis,  which  was 
written  in  Portugal,  towards  the  latter  end  of  Edward  the 
Third's  reign.  The  Portuguese  in  that  age  took  their 
military  terms  from  tho  English,  and  St.  George  came  into 
fashion  among  them  at  the  same  time,  as  being  the  English 
Santiago. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  knights,  the  one  a  Cypriot,  the 
other  a  Frenchman,  who  were  serving  the  King  of  Armenia 
against  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  TbH  other  Christian  captains 
in  the  army  determined  that  they  should  decide  it  by  single 
combat  before  King  Edward  of  England,  ns  the  most  worthy 
and  honorable  prince  in  all  Christendom  ;  and  the  qnarrel, 
which  began  in  Armenia,  was  actually  thus  decided  withia 
the  lists,  at  the  palace  of  Westminster.  It  was  won,  not  very 
honorably,  by  the  Frenchman. 


He,  who  discovering  the  secret 
Cfthe  dark  and  ebullient  abyss,  with  the  fare  of  Vesummt 
Jtrm*d  the  chemist*s  hand.  —  XI.  col.  1,  p.  605. 

Though  chemistry  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  coo- 
tented  to  be  ignorant,  I  can  nevertheless  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate the  real  genius  indicated  by  Dr.  Clarke's  discovery 
in  the  art  of  fusion.  See  his  Treatise  upon  the  Gas  Blow- 
Pipe  ;  or  the  account  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xlvi. 
p.  466. 

In  referring  to  the  Safety  Lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I 
must  not  be  understood  as  representing  that  to  be  the  isost 
important  of  his  many  and  great  discoveries.  No  praise  can 
add  to  his  deserved  celebrity. 


M)tt  to  his  qffeetianate  sptrit 
Could  the  act  t^f  madness  innate  for  guilt  be  accounted. 

XI.  col.  1,  p.  805. 

The  act  of  suicide  is  very  far  from  being  so  ceruin  an  indi- 
cation of  insanity  as  it  is  usually  considered  by  our  inquests. 
But  in  the  case  of  Chatterton,  it  was  the  nianifostaiion  of  an 
hereditary  disease.  There  was  a  madness  in  his  family.  His 
only  sister,  during  one  part  of  her  life,  was  under  confinement. 

The  law  respecting  suicide  is  a  most  barbaror.4  one  ;  and  of 
late  years  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  without  exciting 
horror  and  disgust.  It  might  bo  a  salutary  enactmeat  that 
all  suicides  should  be  given  up  for  dissection.  This  wooU 
certainly  prevent  many  women  from  committing  self-murder, 
and  possibly  might  in  time  bo  useful  to  physiology.  But  a 
sufficient  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  would  a^ravate  tho  di»- 
trcss  of  afflicted  families. 


The  gentle  Amelia.  —  XII.  col.  S,  p.  805. 

In  one  of  his  fuw  intervals  of  sanity,  al\er  the  death  of  thia 
beloved  daughter,  the  late  King  gave  orders  that  a  ro<mnn«at 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  her  atteodaota,  in 


St.  George's  Chapel,  with  the  foUowi 

'igitized  by 


«S'(3fOgre- 
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eaoMd  to  be  interred  nemr  thie  plaea 

the  body  of  Mart  OAscoioifs, 

Benrant  to  the  Princeee  Ambua  ; 

and  thia  itooe 

to  be  inaeribod  in  teitimooy  of  bk  fntefbl 


of  the  ftithful  aervicei  and  attachment 

of  an  amiable  Young  Woman  to  hia  beloved 

Daughter, 

whom  the  ■arrived  only  three  months. 

She  died  19th  of  February,  1811. 

Thii  may  probably  be  considered  aa  the  laat  act  of  hia  life ; 

—  a  very  afiecting  one  it  ta,  and  worthy  ofremembranee.  Bnch 

a  monument  is  more  honorable  to  the  King  by  whom  it  was 

set  np,  than  if  he  had  erected  a  pyramid. 


SPECIMENS,   &c 


Thb  annexed  Specimens  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 'a  besametera 
will  aufficiently  evince  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  nat- 
uralize this  fine  measure  in  his  daya,  waa  owing  to  tlie  manner 
in  which  the  attempt  waa  made,  not  the  meaaure  itaelH 

First  shall  fertile  grounds  not  yield  increase  of  a  good  seed, 
First  the  rivers  shall  cease  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean  : 
First  may  a  trusty  greyhound  transform  himself  to  a  tyger. 
First  shall  vertuebe  vice,  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish  j 
Ere  that  i  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemnize. 
Her  praise,  whence  to  the  world  all  praise  hath  hia  only  be- 
ginning : 
But  yet  well  I  do  find  each  man  roost  wise  in  his  own  case. 
None  can  speak  of  a  wound  with  skill,  if  he  have  not  a  wound 
felt :  [ment : 

Great  to  thee  my  atate  seems,  thy  state  ia  bleat  by  my  judg- 
And  yet  neither  of  ua  great  or  bleat  deemeth  bia  own  aelf. 
For  yet  (weigh  this,  alaa  !)  great  is  not  great  to  the  greater. 
What  judge  you  doth  a  hillock  show,  by  the  lofty  Olympus  ? 
Such  my  minute  greatness  doth  seem  compared  to  the  greatest. 
When  Cedars  to  the  ground  fall  down  by  the  weight  of  an 

Emmet, 
Or  when  a  rich  Ruble's  price  be  the  worth  of  a  Walnut, 
Or  to  the  Sun  for  wonders  seem  small  sparks  of  a  candle  : 
Then  by  my  high  Cedar,  rich  Rubie,  and  only  shining  Sun, 
Vertues,  riches,  beauties  of  mine  shall  great  be  reputed. 
Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  Shepherd,  worth  can  never  enter  a  title. 
Where  prooft  justly  do  teach,  thus  matcht,  such  worth  to  be 
nought  worth ;  [them 

Let  not  a  Puppet  abuse  thy  sprite.  Kings'  Crowns  do  not  help 
From  the  cruel  hcadach,  nor  shoes  of  gold  do  the  gout  heal ; 
And  precious  Couches  full  oft  are  shak't  with  a  feaver. 
If  then  a  bodily  evil  in  a  bodily  gloze  be  not  hidden. 
Shall  such  morning  dews  he  an  ease  to  the  heat  of  a  love's  fire  ? 


Sydney's  pentameters  appear  oven  more  uncouth  than  his 
hexameters,  as  more  unlike  their  model ;  for,  in  our  pronun- 
ciation, the  Latin  pentameter  reads  as  if  it  ended  with  two 
trochees. 

Fortune,  Nature,  Love,  long  have  contended  about  me. 

Which  should  roost  miseries  cast  on  a  worm  that  I  am. 
Fortune  thus  'gan  say,  misery  and  misfortune  is  all  one. 

And  of  misfortune,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  strong  foes  on  land,  on  sea  with  contrary  tempests, 

Still  do  1  cross  this  wretch  what  so  he  takelh  in  hand. 
Tush,  tush,  said  Nature,  this  is  al      it  a  trifle,  a  man's  self 

Gives  haps  or  mishaps,  even  aa  be  ordereth  his  heart. 
But  so  his  humor  I  ft^imu,  in  a  mould  of  choler  adusted. 

That  the  delights  of  life  shall  be  to  him  dolorous. 
Love  smiled,  and  thns  said  ;  what  joyn'd  to  desire  is  unhappy : 

But  if  he  nought  do  desire,  what  can  Heraclitus  ail  ? 
None  but  I  work  by  desire :  by  desire  have  I  kindled  in  his  soul 

Infernal  agonies  into  a  beauty  divine : 
Where  thou  poor  Nature  left'st  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortone 

Her  vertus  is  soveraign,  Fortune  a  vassal  of  hers. 
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Nature  abaaht  went  back :  Fortnne  blosht :  yet  she  replied 
thus: 

And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  spite. 
Thus,  thus,  alas  !  woftil  by  Nature,  nnhappy  by  Fortune ; 

But  most  wretched  I  am,  now  love  wakes  my  desire. 

Sydney  has  also  given  examples  in  his  Arcadia  of  Anaore* 
ontic,  Phaleucian,  Sapphic,  and  Asclcpiad  verse,  all  written 
upon  the  same  erroneous  principle.  Those  persons  who  con- 
sider it  ridiculous  to  write  English  verses  upon  any  scheme 
of  Latin  versification,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  read,  as  blank  verse,  many  lines  which  are  perfect 
Sapphics  or  Phaleuoians.  Rowe's  tragedies  are  full  of  such 
lines. 

The  Censure  Literaria  supplies  me  with  two  choice  samples 
of  Stanihurst's  VirgU. 

"  Neere  joynctlye  brayeth  with  mfllerye  •  rumboled  iEtna: 
Soomtyme  owt  it  bolcketh  f  from  bulck  clouds  grimly  be- 

dimmod 
Like  fyerd  pitche  skorching,  or  flash  flame  sulphurus  heating : 
Flownce  to  the  stars  towring  the  fire  like  a  pellet  is  hurled, 
Ragd  rocks,  up  raking,  and  guts  of  mounten  yrented 
From  roote  up  he  jogleth :  stoans  budge  slag  X  molten  he 

rowseth. 
With  route  snort  grumbling  in  bottom  flash  furie  kindling. 
Men  say  that  Enceladus,  with  bolt  haulf  blasted,  here  bar- 
brought, 
Ding'd  $  with  this  squising  ||  and  massive  burthen  of  ^tna. 
Which  pres  on  him  nailed,  from  broached  chimnys  stil  heateth ; 
As  oft  as  the  giant  his  brold  IT  syds  crooropeled  altreth. 
So   oft    Sicil   al    shivereth,  therewith    flaks   smoakye   be 
sparckled.'* 

i(  T'ward  Sicil  is  seated,  to  the  welkin  loftily  peaking, 
A  soyi,  ycleapt  Liparen,  from  whence  with  flounce  fury  fliog- 

Stoans  and  burlye  bulets,  like  tampounds,  mayoelye  betowring. 
Under  is  a  kennel,  wheare  chymneys  fyrye  be  scorching 
Of  Cyclopan  testers,  with  rent  rocks  cfaamferye  sharUed, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  tabering  with  frapping  rip  rap  of  iEtna. 
In  the  den  are  drumming  gads  of  Steele,  parchfulye  sparckling. 
And  flam's  fierclye  glowing,  from  foroace  flashye  be  whisking. 
Vulcan  his  hoate  fordgharth,  named  eke  thee  Vulcian  Island. 
Doun  froro  the  hev'nlye  palace  travayled  the  firye  God  hither. 
In  this  cave  the  rakehels  yr'ne  bars,  bigge  bulcked  ar  bamring, 
Brontes  and  Steropes,  with  baerlym  swartie  Pyracmon. 
These  thre  nere  upbotching,  not  sbapte,  but  partlye  wel  on- 
ward, 
A  clapping  fier-bolt  (such  as  oft  with  rounce  robel  hobble, 
Jove  to  the  ground  clattreth)  but  yeet  not  Gnnished  holye. 
Three  showrs  wringlye   wrythen  glimmring,  and  forciblye 

sowcing, 
Thre  watrye  clowds  shymring  to  the  craft  they  rampired  hizz- 

Three  whero's  fierd   glystring,  with  south  winds  rufflered 

hufiling. 
Now  doe  thoy  rayse  gastly  lightnings,  nowgrislye  reboundings 
Of  ruflfe  raflTe  roaring,  mens  harts  with  terror  agrysing, 
With  peale  rooale  ramping,  with  thwick  thwack  sturdilye 

thundering." 

Stanihurst's  Virgil  is  certainly  one  of  those  curiosities  in 
our  literature  which  ought  to  be  reprinted.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  this  version,  Stani- 
hurst  is  entitled  to  an  honorable  remembrance  for  the  part 
which  he  contributed  to  Holinshed's  Collection  of  Chronicles. 
None  of  our  Chroniclers  possessed  a  mind  better  stored,  nor 
an  intellect  more  perpetually  on  the  alert. 


Sydney,  who  failed  so  entirely  in  writing  hexameters,  has 
written  concerning  tijem  in  his  Defnece  of  Poesie,  with  the 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  thought  by  which  that  beautiful 
treatise  is  distinguished.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  disparage 
this  admirable  man  and  delightful  writer,  because  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  show  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  an  attempt 

*  RuflUof  Menu  tobetmtnileotBoiae.  A  nilBer  vu  fonurij  *  bobterom 
baUj. 
t  To  boick,  or  boke,  U  ructm.  %  Slag  It  tho  dioM  of  Iroo. 

§  Dub'd  dovn.  I  8qiMes^^.(^  ®  <^«.  Bn>U«l  sklas  cniin|>l«d. 
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wherein  I  hare  now  followed  him.  I  thoald  not  forgive  my- 
•elf  were  I  ever  to  mention  Syuoey  without  an  expreHioo  of 
reverence  and  love. 

"  Of  versifying,"  he  layi,  "  there  are  two  torta,  the  one 
ancient,  the  othrr  modern ;  the  ancient  m^'ked  the  quantity 
of  each  lyllable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  hii  vene  j  the 
modern,  observing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  ac- 
cent; the  chief  life  of  it  itandetli  in  that  like  eounding  of  the 
worda  which  we  call  Rhyme.  Whether  of  theee  be  the  more 
excellent,  would  boar  many  ipeeches,  the  ancient,  no' doubt, 
more  fit  for  musick,  botli  Mrorde  and  time  obferving  quantity, 
and  more  fit  lively  to  exproM  divert  pauioni  by  the  low  or 
lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  The  latter  like- 
wise with  bis  Rhyme  striketh  a  certain  musick  to  tl»e  ear ; 
and,  in  fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  another  way,  it 
obtainelh  the  same  purpose,  there  being  ioAJther sweetness, 
and  wanting  in  neither  majesty.  Truly  tm  English,  before 
any  vulgar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  sorts  ;  for,  for  the 
ancient,  the  Italian  is  so  full  of  vowels,  that  it  must  ever  be 
cumbered  with  elisions :  the  Dutch  so,  of  the  other  side,  with 
consonants,  that  they  cannot  yield  the  sweet  sliding  fit  for  a 
Terse.  The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one 
word  that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two, 
called  Antei)enultima  ;  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish,  and 
therefore  very  graeelesly  may  they  use  Dactyls ;  the  English 
is  subject  to  none  of  these  defects.  Now  for  Rhyme,  though 
we  do  not  observe  quantity,  yet  we  observe  the  accent  very 
precisely,  wlufth  other  languages  either  cannot  do,  or  will  not 
do  so  absolutely. 

"  That  Ccsura,  or  breathing-place,  in  the  midst  of  the  verse, 
neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have ;  the  French  and  we  never 
almost  fdil  of.  Lastly,  the  very  Rhyme  itself  the  Italian 
cannot  put  in  the  lost  syllable,  by  the  French  named  the  Mas- 
culine Rhyme,  but  still  in  the  next  to  the  last,  which  the 
French  call  the  Female,  or  the  next  before  that,  which  the 
Italian  call  Sdracciola :  the  example  of  the  former  is  Buono 
Suono :  of  the  8dru6ciola,  is  Femina  Semina.  The  French, 
on  the  other  side,  hath  both  the  male,  as  Bon  Son  ;  and  the 
Female,  as  Pliise,  Taise,  but  the  Sdrncciola  he  hath  not, 
where  tlie  English  hath  all  three,  as  Due,  True,  Fathet, 
Rather,  Motion,  Potion,  with  much  more,  which  might  be  said, 
but  that  already  I  find  the  trifling  of  this  discourse  is  too 
much  eularged.** 

The  French  attempted  to  introduce  the  ancient  metres  some 
years  before  the  trial  was  made  in  England.  Pasqoier  says, 
that  Estienne  Jodelle  led  the  way  in  the  year  1553,  by  this 
distich  upon  the  poenM  of  Olivier  do  Maigny,  *'  Uqutlf"  he 
adds,  "  eat  vrayement  wu  petit  ekrf-4*Kut/re." 

Pkabust  -Amour^  OKP*****  v«ii<  aatcver,  tunurir  el  ormr 
TVii  vera  et  dufj  d^umbre,  deJUmme,  dejleura. 

Pasquier  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  friend,  produced  the  following  "  esMy  da  phu  lamgwa 


Rien  ne  ma  plaiat  ainon  de  U  chanter ^  el  aervir  et  omer } 

Rien  na  te  plaiat  man  Mm,  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  ma  hmK. 
Pluaje  requieray  et  pluaje  me  tiena  aeur  d'eatre  r^uai, 

Et  ce  rtfua  pmirtant  point  ne  me  aemble  r^fna. 
0  trompenra  attraicUy  desir  ardent,  promple  volontif 

ElspaiTy  non  eapotr^  aitu  mu(erabte  pipeur, 
Diaeours  mensongeraj  trahiatreux  etil^  aapre  cnunite, 

Qui  me  mine  h  eorpa^  qui  me  mine  le  ettur. 
Potwqnuy  tant  defaveura  Vont  lea  Cieuz  mia  d  Vabandent 

On  paurquoy  dana  may  ai  violenta  fnreur  1 
Si  vaine  est  mafnreur^  ai  vain  eat  lout  ce  que  des  cieuz 

TV  tienaj  8*en  toy  gist  ceUe  cmeUe  rigeur : 
Dirux  patrona  de  Pamour  banmiaan  d*eUe  la  beautif 

Oh  bien  Paccouplez  d^une  amiable  pilii  ; 
Ou  ft  liana  le  micl  vous  meslei  tin  venemeux  fiel^ 

FueiUez  Dievu  que  l^amour  r^eatre  dedana  le  Chaaa  t 
Commandctt  que  lefroid^  Veau,  VEati,  TAaf— v*'  I»/»«I*im.  , 

Brirf  qae  ee  tout  par  tout  tende  d  l*ahiami 
Pourfinrr  ma  douleur,  pourfinir  cette  erua 

Qm  me  ruine  U  cerpa^  qux  me  ruine  le  em 


Aim  kelaa  que  ee  rond  aeU  taut  u^  eama  ae  reekaager, 

Maia  que  ma  Saurde  ae  ekange^  em  dafaeOf  eu  da  fefoma  » 
Maia  quema  SaurdeaeekaHgt»'^J*l»u^**ceeeeautel$awotKf 

Foix  queje  aeme  eriant,  mcz  queje  earns,  rianL 
Et  que  Ufeu  dufraU  dewrmaia  puieae  triampkar. 

El  que  Ufreid  aufau  perd*  aa  temte  vigemr  t 
Jhnai  a'aaaopira  man  lewnumt,  et  la  eruamU 

Qm  ma  mma  le  earpe,  q¥i  ma  rwme  le  emmr, 

**  Je  ne  dy  paa,"  says  the  author,  *^que  eea  vara  eeitmt  da* 
qudque  mlaar,  auaai  ne  lea  mata-je  iey  aur  la  manatre  en  mlwb'gn 
qu*en  lea  treuice  Ida  f  maia  Mm  esCiaie^fii't/s  tant  amtaMtJUidea 
que  lee  Latine,  et  d  tant  veux-je  que  Pon  pemee  naetre  vulgmirt 
eatre  aueunenunt  capable  de  ce  aubjeeL"  Paaquier's  Teraea 
were  not  published  till  many  years  after  they  were  written  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Jean  Antoine  de  Baif  made  the  attempt 
upon  a  larger  scale,  — "  7VtU«^ou,  says  Pasquier,  ^*  em  ee 
eubjeet  ai  wtamoaia  parraiM  qua  nan  aeulamant  il  ne  fiU  suiay 
d'aucuMj  maia  au  contraire  deacaurugea  un  ckaeun  de  a'y  cm- 
ployer.  D*autant  que  lout  ce  qu^il  en  fit  eatait  tant  deapourcem. 
de  cetU  natfveti  qui  doit  aecampagner  noe  auvree,  qu*auaei 
toat  que  cette  aienne  poUaie  vott  la  lumiere,  elle  mourut  comma  urn 
avorton."  The  Abb^  Goujet,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  rep- 
present  this  attempt  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  : 
the  bad  taste  of  an  age  is  proved,  when  vicious  compositiooa 
are  applauded,  not  when  they  are  unsuccessful.  Jean 
Antoine  de  Baif  is  the  writer  of  whom  Cardinal  du  Perroo 
said,  **  qu*il  itoU  ben  kamme,  maia  qu*U  Hail  midumt  patte 
Franfoia." 

I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Spanish  Hexameters,  from  an  Ec- 
logue by  D.  Esteban  de  Villegas,  a  poet  of  ^reat  and  deaarred 
estimation  in  his  own  country. 

Liddaa  y  Cartion^  Ceridon  d  amanie  de  FUia, 
Paator  el  una  de  Cabraay  el  otro  de  blancaa  Ooejaa, 
Jimboa  a  doa  tiemoa,  moiea  amboa,  Arcadea  aaakoa., 
Viendo  que  loa  rayoa  del  Solfatigaban  al  Orbe^ 
Tque  vibrando  fuego  ferdt  la  Canieuia  ladra, 
Jil  pure  criatal,  que  eria  lafuente  aonarUy 
Uevadoa  del  adn  alegre  de  au  blonde  auaurrOj 
Laa  plantaa  velocea  mueven^  loa  pasoa  aniaiaii, 
Y  ai  troneo  de  %m  verde  enebro  ae  aientan  amigaa, 

7V»,  que  loa  erguidoa  aobrepujaa  del  kondo  T^hncoo 
Pehoneat  genereao  Duque,  can  tu  ineUta  frenU, 
Si  acaao  tocdre  deeo  de  mi  ritatiea  aoena 
Tue  aienea,  ai  acaao  lUga  a  tufirtU  abono, 
Prandaco,  dd  acento  mio  la  aenera  TathOf 
Oye  pio,  reaponde  gralOy  cenaura  eevere  t 
Mb  menoe  al  caro  hermano  generoao  retrataa. 
Que  al  troneo  prudenU  eiguea^  generoao  naeiate 
HeroOt  que  guarde  el  Cielo  ddatando  tua  oiIm  .- 
Liddaa  y  Condon^  Coridon  d  amanU  de  FVia, 
Paatareey  laa  Muaaa  aman,  reerearU  deaean : 
TV,  euerdoy  perdona  entretanU  la  birbara  Muaa, 
Que  preatOf  inapirando  Pean  can  amigo  Cotumo, 
En  trompa,  que  al  Olimpo  Uegue  par  d  Abrego  auaUoy 
Tufama  Uevardn  loe  ecoa  dd  Oangea  al  latro, 
YluegOy  tordendo  d  vuelo,  dd  aquUo  al  Auatro. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fitneas  of  their  lan- 
gnage  for  the  hexameter  has  been  esUblished  by  Villegaa  ; 
his  success,  however,  did  not  induce  other  poets  to  follow 
the  example.  I  know  not  whom  it  was  that  he  followed,  for 
he  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt.  Neither  do  I  know 
whether  it  was  ever  made  in  Portuguese,  except  in  some 
verses  upon  St.  Ursula  and  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgina, 
which  are  Latin  as  well  as  Portuguese,  and  were  written  a« 
a  whimsical  proof  of  the  aflinity  of  the  two  languagea.  I 
have  met  with  no  specimens  in  Italian.  The  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  metre  in  Germany  is  well  known.  The  Bohemi- 
ans have  learnt  the  tune,  and  have,  like  their  neiijhbora,  a 
tmnilntion  of  the  Iliad  in  the  measure  of  the  original.  Tfaia 
lohemtan  grammar ;  which  showa 
ans  make  a  dactyl  of  Achillea, 
looe  the  x  with  a  itioog  aapbmte. 
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